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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 





The present volume corresponds to Parts XII. and XIII. of the Old Testament Division of 
Dr. Lanau’s Biblework, and contains the Solomonic writings, Proverss, EccLEsIAstEs, and the 
Sone or Soromon. They form an important part of the Old Testament, and give us the poetry 
and practical philosophy of the wisest of men, with none of his follies and sins, which were over- 
ruled in his writings for the advancement of wisdom and virtue. 

The English translation, with additions and improvements, was intrusted to three eminent 
Oriental and Biblical Scholars, too well known in America to need an introduction. They have 
done their work well, and have added very materially to the value as well as the size of the 
original. 

In this volume the text of the Authorized Version is superseded by a new metrical version in 
accordance with the laws of Hebrew poetry. The same will be the case in the other poetical . 
books of the O. T. To retain the prose version of King James’ revisers, and to insert the cor- 
rections in brackets, would conceal to the reader the beauties of the original as a work of art. In 
Ecclesiastes, Prof. TayLzEr Lewis has thought best to retain the common version for the Com- 
mentary, and to give his metrical version as a separate appendix. 

Some remarks will introduce the author of this part of the Biblework, and explain the relation 
which the several parts of the American edition sustain to the German. 


Dr. ZOCKLER, 
The author of this Commentary on the Solomonic writings belongs to the younger generation 
of German divines, and appears now for the first time in an English dress; none of his previous 


writings having been translated. 
Dr. Orro ZécKieEr was born at Grinberg, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, May 27, 1833. Af- 


_ter a thorough training in classical and oriental philology, philosophy and theology, he entered 


the career of an academic teacher of theology, A. D., 1856, as privatim docens, in the University 
of Giessen; he advanced to the position of professor extraordinarws in 1868, and in the autumn 
of 1866 he was called by the Prussian Government as professor ordimarius to the University of 
Greifswald, in Pomerania, where he still labors with fidelity and success, He is avery able and 
learned divine, a fertile author, 4 modest, retiring and amiable gentleman, of unblemished cha- 
racter, a little hard of hearing, and hence the more devoted to the cultivation of the inner life by 
study and contemplation, yet wide awake to all the living questions of the age. His learning covers 
alarge ground, especially Exegesis of the O. and N. Testaments, Church History, Apologetics, Na- 
tural Sciences. His biography of St. Jerome, with which I am quite familiar, is one of the best 
historical monographs. He is now engaged on Daniel for LAN@n’s Biblework. 

The following is a chronological list of Dr. Z6oKLER’s writings to the present date : 

De vi ac notione vocabuli éaric in N. To. diss. inauguralis. Giss,, 1857. 

THHOLOGIA NATURALIS. Entwurf einer systematischen Naturtheologie vom offenbdarungsglin- 
bigen Standpuncte aus. Bd.1. Frankft. a M., 1860. ! 

KritiscHe GrscHicuTe per AsKkese (Critical History of Ascetictsm) ; 
schichte christlicher Sitte und Cultur. Frankft. 1862. 

Hieronymus; sein Leben u. Wirken aus seinen Schriften dargestellt. 


ein Beitrag zur Ge- © 


Gotha, 1864. 
35 
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Die Evangelienkritik und das Lebensbild Christi nach der Schrift. 2 Vortrdge. Darmstadt, 
1864. ' 

Commentar zu den SPRUECHEN SALOMONIS. 1866. 

Commentar zum HoHENLIED U. PREDIGER. 1868. i in Lance's Biblework. 

Commentar zum Propheten Daniel (in course of preparation). 

Die Urgeschichte der Erde u. des Menschen (The Primitive History of arth and Man) 
6 Vortrage gehalten in Hamburg. Giitersloh, 1868. 

Prof; Z6cKLER is also the principal editor of a valuable apologetic monthly entitled: Der Beweis 


des Glaubens (The Evidence of Faith), Gitersloh (Westphalia), since 1865, and of the Al/gemeine 


Literarische Anzeiger fiir das evang. Deutschland (General Interary Intelligencer for Lvange- 
lical Germany), published at Giitersloh, since 1869. 


PROVERBS. 


Prof. ZéckLER introduces his commentary on this storehouse of practical philosophy and 
heavenly wisdom with the following preface : 

“A theological and homiletic exposition of the Book of Proverbs has difficulties to contend 
with which exist in an equal degree in but few books of the Old Testament, and in none in quite 
the same form. Even the most searching investigation is able to gain only partially and ap- 
proximately fixed points for the determination of the time when the book originated, and of the 
editorship of its several main divisions as it is now constructed. In almost every new group of 
Proverbs the linguistic and theological exposition of the individual Proverbs encounters new dif- 
ficulties—and these difficulties are, in many cases, of such a sort that we must utterly despair 
of fully assured exegetical results. And finally, to treat the book homiletically and practically, 
in so far as it regards only brief passages, is rendered more difficult by the obscurity of many 
single sentences; and in so far as it attempts to embrace large sections, by the unquestionable 
lack of fixed order and methodical structure, which appears at least in the central main division 
of the collection eben x. 1—xxii. 16), as well as in the supplement added by Hezekiah’s men 
(chaps, xxv.—xxix.).” 

“To this is to be added the imperfection of previous expository works, both the scientific and 
the practical.” [The author then reviews the recent commentaries of Hirzia, UmBreit, Ew- 
ALD, BERTHEAU, VAIHINGER, and ExstTer, as well as the older works of MicHaxuis, GurEr, 
STARKE, StéckER, MELANCHTHON, and concludes:] 

“In view of this condition of exegetical literature, heretofore so unsatisfactory in many ways, 
the author has at least attempted, with the most conscientious application of his powers, and 
with the use of the most important works that have hitherto appeared, to effect what might be 
done to relieve these difficulties, which exist in all directions in considerable numbers. . .. 
Over many of the obscurities that exist, he hopes that he has thrown substantially the right 
light; with regard to others, that he has turned attention to the most promising avenues to an 
appropriate exposition and a useful application; and that for the whole he has proposed a mean- 
ing essentially sound, scientifically defensible, and, for that very reason, edifying.” 

The work on Proverbs was first committed to the hands of the late Roptnson P. Dunn, D.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Brown University. He was one of the most 
accomplished scholars of New England, and “one of those rare men who, by a happy combina- 
tion of the gifts of nature and of grace, seemed adapted to usefulness in every department of 
life.” But he had scarcely collected a complete apparatus and finished the rough draft of his 
- translation as far as the opening sentences of 39 of the Introduction, when he was suddenly 
called to his rest, Aug. 28, 1867, in Newport, R. L., the place of his birth, at the age of forty- 
three. His last words were similar to those of Dr. NeEanpER: “Good-by, I am going home.” 
His pen wag found in the Commentary on the Proverbs, at the page he had reached, as a sign 
of his last study on earth. His initials are attached to the notes he added.* 








* An elegant memorial yolume, published by his widow, pp. 237, contains a biographical sketch by Dr. SamuEL L. Catp- 
WELL, the Commemorative Discourse delivered, at the request of the Faculty of Brown University, by the Rev. J. L. Drman, 
Professor of History in the University, and selections from the writings of Dr. Dunn, which give evidence of his aerumals 
scholarship, elegant taste, lovely character and elevated piety. 
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After the lamented death of Professor Dunn, I secured the valuable services of Dr, AIKEN 
then Professor of Latin Literature in Princeton College, and since called to the Presidency éf 
Union College, in the State of New York. A hasty glance at the translation and the crammati- 
cal and. critical notes is sufficient to convince the reader how much of original research bead learn- 
ing, In addition to the labor of a faithful translation, has been bestowed upon this part of the 

_American edition of Lanau. In compliance with my suggestion, the:purely gramimatical parts 
of the Commentary have been transferred as far as practicable to the textual department, in 
small type, which the lay reader may pass by. The same rule has been followed in Ecclesiastes 
and the Song, as it had already been done in Genesis, An unusual number of grammatical rd, 
ferences has been made to BérrcuEr’s encyclopedic Grammar, which, in the exhaustive fullness 
of its citations, amounts almost to a commentary on the Hebrew Scriptures, The same scholarly 
hand is seen in the large number of supplementary and illustrative notes which are scattered 
through the exegetical parts. The elder English commentators, like Trapp, Murret, are cited 
not for their scientific, but for their sterling practical value. Of recent commentators, Stuart 
and MuENscHER, of our own country, both unknown to Dr. Zécxumr, have justly been laid un- 
der contribution. Considerable additions have also been made to the homiletical department 
from our rich and varied literature. . 


ECCLESIASTES, 


After the translating and editing of ZécKuER’s Koheleth had been undertaken by Prof. Tay- 
LER Lewis, who had so admirably edited the greater part of Genesis, it was found that the state 
of his health, and the heavy additions which he felt it necessary to make, rendered assistance in- 
dispensable. By my advice, therefore, there was procured the valuable aid of his col- 
league, Prof. Wxuis, of Union College. To him that important part, the translation, is 
due. For the added introductions, dissertations, annotations, the Metrical Version, and the 
editing generally, Prof. Luwis is responsible. Itis trusted that these will afford no little aid to 
a better comprehension of this strange and wonderfully impressive portion of Holy Scripture. 

_ We have here the ripe fruits of long continued biblical studies from one of our most venerable 
scholars, who is a.man of genius.as well as learning. The Metrical Version in Iambic measure, 
with an introduction thereto, isa new feature, to which we direct the special attention of the 
lovers of Hebrew poetry. 

As a help to the reader, it is thought best to give, as was done in the volume containing 
Genesis, an index to the principal additions of Prof. Lewis. Some of these are of considerable 
extent and unusual interest, and they may all be divided into two classes, according as they are 
contained in the body of the pages, or in marginal notes, 


I. EXTENDED DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING IDEAS. 


1. Appendix to Zécxtur’s Introduction, defending the Solomonic origin of the book 


against the objections drawn from the style, and the alleged later Hebrew........ . pp. 28-35 
_ 2, Excursus on the Olamic or Honian Words in Scripture—Eternities, or World-times in 
the plural. Ch. i. 8... sesseosesesseseseessensensnenrersecenrsssrescccsesenenacecsacennaseerwaeane res 44-51 
3. The Inquisition of the Ages. Ch. iii. 11-15. Cyclical Ideas in Koheleth..........-+-+-+0+» 72-76 
4. Alleged Historical Allusions in Koheleth. Ch. iv. 14, 15.....ssessecssseecqeeesseeserenssersenns 84-87 
5. Koheleth’s Idea of the Dead. Ch. ix. 15........sscesccseesscneecccesereccescoessanconse vers Pcenee 129-181 
6. The Alleged Epicureanism of Koheleth. His Mournful Irony. Ch. ix. 7-10; xi. 9, 10. 181-136 
7. The Unknown Way of the Spirit. Life. The Divine Secret in Nature. Ch. xi. 5... 147-151 
8. Koheleth’s Description of Old Age intended for the Sensualist.......0. s-s+++ aeeees w. 152-154 
9. Beth Olam, or ‘‘ the Eternal House.” xii. 5.......20-ssssescescnnee tesceererseneseaacnoe cocecsers 158-160 
10. Introduction to Metrical Version, maintaining the Poetical Character of the Book.... 171-181 
. 11. Metrical Version, divided into 40 Meditations.......++ss.sssssssssesseeersteseseenesenssens vee 188-199 
re II. THE PRINCIPAL MARGINAL NOTES. 
1. The metaphor of the Horses of the Sun. i. S..s.scseessesseeessreserececscorrrerencsencsereenes® geese 38 
2. The Reining of the Flesh; the Word JU. Ch. il. 8....sssersessersennserersrensacenaransnenes 54-55 


3, MIW) NW, ii. 8, falsely rendered «musical instruments” .....-sererroenseeeesoreos 


- 
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AO VEROAWOY CHENG. cssccsnoncatsncsevtcastescbones cocochade secs veesetane rt aeEnae eet: rae 
5.*Exclamatory style of: Kohteleth.,0..cc.0:cses-cdecccesests ononn o'ssechilee teste. -cisasanae eee Dd. 
6. ‘¢ There is nothing better for a man,”’ etc. (controverted). Ts D4 es hee ce he ee Meant BLED O 
fee The world in: their heart:/?\ “ait. lls cebovses.sowdeccos dancedeasetulenne ae eee ELE aU EES 
8. Here, there—Diesseits, Jenseits, or the coming retribution. iii. 17.............eseceseeeeseeeeee 69-70 
9. «Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward?” iii. 21........ccccscccccccceesecseeeese T1-72 
10. The Melancholy of Epicureanism, as contrasted with the style of the Sacred Poetry..... 80-81 
Lice WainsPredictings, Superstitions, ef6/cs...cea-.--slss--cetass oifoedsseeauceeees soe ae eae eee eee OD 
der heKimg:: and: tho tRields; 523.0. .ceteexesccedeflsnaes dss odea cans detains tet ieeas te seme a eh rie ene een 
Spirituality of the Hebrew Accents, “‘ The Good that is Fair” .......sssecccececoaccecseee vecese 94-95 
£4.oT he Naming— Adam) vis 105. sicc.03 s.decpbs bse sestehdes Se qvesenacncadeteug ent aban ease ere eee ee TET 
toi he :Light of thy eountenance”?. {.scccsicses.wesstateen trustees Was eeasyarceers tt OL 
16. The oppression of the wise MON ¢ cos erescinceseee seaaseneinevenndepnqohevces sans -cnscbacosttaspacseeeccbecstoses OG 
ips Masdom giveth life.” --vit.. 12 .0:\s0.b. sack shoodeueeen stootiog <cakreeh de a ee oe a en ee 
18 Over-righteousness; Over-wisdomns: + eonascnqudestotetades «ab coded amv estan ee eataineitese Ra AMS 
plo, Boliloquiaing style of Koheleth....5csap ovsestesncaseotevensecsudusarvadse tiperue wine oat ee eT Tae 
20. “The wicked buried ”—the “going to and from the Holy, Place.2’ + -vitii 1Oiv..cmerces 0.28819 
21. “The days of thy vain life.” Pathetic Repetition. ix. 9 ...c..cccccccesceees cosecses soseseseeeee 126 
22. False logical and ethical divisions of many COMMMODNEDL ONS). .<cospecisoasuetien ct-ce-penseseeetese eos 
ORES DBA, LOG A 6) Sis cie.cvnede asses aPegneen alent niasecaeeneetcty acdc akan eee ee Sapa tusks) 
24. “Knows not how to go to the city;” interpretation of x. LO 5. Mocecsou nesses eeseen leo ete 
25. Speech of the prattling fool. False view of HITziG.....cscoccsscesseseeoeeee SSNs snes lod asec escecnenanl 40 
26. ‘The sight of the eyes,” and “the way of the heart.” xi. Ds case sacheacsccosacecce weer eon eee LD 
27. “ Keepers of the house” —“ the Grinders ”—“ the Light darkened ’—*Clouds after rain.” 154 
28. ‘Those who look out of the windows,” «The doors shut in the BULCOUS./ 2 oo: eecesecseneaet OD 
29, The Mill, and the constant grinding of an ancient household; with illustration from 
.- 155-156 
30) The Almond "Tree. .:s:-. steerer sete erscerece seeneccoscnsccresscccees soeces acesccocscrsassesceccsscssecseses LDV 
31. Images of the Silver cord, the Golden bowl], the’ Pountain,”ete;.istes.st-csst-eseecee el eee. 166 
32. Creationism. xii. 27. sossee sonaeeens eveeseeeseessonces seccesasserevensoscsscasesesacessitenssesvessvevecesases 164 
B34 The! “ making many books Wir. csi svscsieavdossat sectlbarvobatlatdats dal nssadicules eta een 168 
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To these may be added many minor marginal notes, together with the notes on particular 
words, the ancient versions, and various readings, as they are attached ‘to each division of the 
text. Special attention is here paid to words alleged to belong to the later Hebrew. 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 

The Commentary on the Song of songs [O-VwN Vw, Sept.: "Acua goudrwv, Vulg.: Canticum 
canticorum], as this most beautiful of poems of pure and holy love is called, was prepared by the 
Rey. Dr. Greg, Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. : 

The difficulty of the book is such as to allow considerable latitude of individual opinion, but 
it is all important to have a proper view of its spirit andaim. The German author justly rejects 
both the profane rationadistic exposition which can see no more in the Song than a sensual erotic 
poem, and the opposite allegorical interpretation which regards the persons and objects described 
as mere figures or names for spiritual persons and objects, leaving a large margin for random 
guess-work and unbridled extravagance.* Most nearly agreeing with his friend, Prof. Deruirzscu, 





* The allegorical interpretation, it must be admitted, has the authority of many of the greatest divines, both Jewish and 
Ohristian, Catholic and Evangelical, and is also sanctioned by the headings of our English Bible. It will probably always 
retain the ascendancy in the pulpit, and in books for popular devotion. Many of the most eloquent, sermons (as Sr. Brr- 
NARD’s Sermones in cant. cant.,and KRuMMACHER’s Salomo und Sulumith),-and of the sweetest hymns (by GERHARDT, Dzss- 
LER, DRESE, ZINZENDORF, WESLEY, and Gustav Haun’s, Das Hohz Liedin Liedern, Halle, 1853) are based upon this view. If 
we distinguish carefully between exposition and application, we may allow a considerable latitude for homiletic and ascetic 
purposes, One of the very best legitimate practical applications of the passage ii. 15, I have seen, is in a little book of 
Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, where the “little foxes that spoil the yines” (ii. 15), are applied, in a series of entertaining homilies 
to little faults that disturb domestic happiness. But in an exegetical point of view most of the allegorical interpretations rane 
out to be arbitrary ¢mpositions rather than expositions. Just as I write, a new attempt in this line comes to my eyes in the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Quarterly Review for Oct. 1869, pp. 773-796. The writer of this article discovers in the Song 
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he adopts the typical or typico- Messianic view, which is not so old and generally received among 
orthodox divines as the allegorical, but which has the sanction of such eminent names as Lranr- 
Foot, Bossvet, LowrTx, and is more natural and in harmony with the typical and prophetical 
character of the whole ancient theocracy, as foreshadowing the substance of Christianity, and pre- 
paring the way for its introduction. ‘ 

The Canticles are probably a nuptial song or lyric drama (melo-drama) from Solomon’s best 
period, and present the ideal Hebrew view of marriage as established by God Himself in Paradise 
on the basis of the strongest and tenderest passion He has implanted in man; and this ideal is 
realized in the highest and holiest sense in the relation of Christ to His Church (Comp. Eph. 
y. 32). 

The American editor, while recording his approval of ZéckLER’s method and standpoint in 
general, especially his typical view (see pp. 19-25), has expressed his dissent from certain parts 
of his scheme. He inclines to regard the Canticles as a series of unconnected scenes rather than 
a well-arranged, continuous drama, with a regularly unfolded plot, as is done by Zéckuer and 
Dexirzscu, also, with various modifications, by Lowry, Ewaup, Umpreit, Botrcurr, Hirzie, 
Renan. He is moreover of the opinion that the Song should be more favorably interpreted by 

- itself than from the history and later character of Solomon as given in the first book of Kings. 
In this last point I entirely agree. Any reference to Solomon’s polygamiy, unless it be in the 
way of rebuke, would mar the beauty and purity of the poem, and make it unworthy of its place 
in the canon. 

The next most considerable addition is to the bibliography at the close of the Introduction 
(pp. 43-47), where a pretty full account is given of English and American Commentators on 

' the Song. The critical and grammatical notes have been very materially enriched both from 
the editor’s own researches and from the early English translations, and from English commen- 
tators. 

IT must add that Dr. Gruen had inserted a considerable number of Arabic and Persian words, 
but erased nearly all of them in the proof sheets, because, after the type had been procured at con- 
siderable trouble, it was found almost impossible to obtain accuracy in characters unknown to 
the compositors, and because they rather disfigured the pages. 

I now commit this new volume to the churches of the English tongue, with the wish that 
it may be as cordially welcomed, and prove as useful, as the other parts of this Commentary. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
5, Bible House, New Yorx, Nov. 19, 1869. 





a progressive drama beginning at the gates of Eden and running through the light and shade of the history of Judaism and 
Christianity till the glory of the millennium. He distinguishes in it the following parts: 

1. The Church before the advent, waiting and longing for the coming of Christ. 2d. The theocracy under Solomon, which, 
in the temple and its worship, afford the fullest and clearest typical revelation of Christ which that dispensation admitted 
of. 3d. The gradual decadence that followed, in both type and prophecy, which went on till at last it deepened into the 
darkness of the captivity. 4th. The sudden opening of the gospel day in the advent of the Saviour, and the preaching of the 
apostles—the voice of the turtle, and the flowers that now begin to cover the earth. 5th. A second night, during which 
Christ is again absent; this lasts longer than the first, and during it a deeper sleep oppresses the church. On awakening, 
she is seen seeking her beloved, wounded and bleeding, from the sword of persecution, 6th. The bursting out of the day of 
the Reformation—the morning of the millennium—and then the church is beheld “terrible as an army with banners,” 

‘clothed with truth, and shining with a light which makes her the admiration of the nations,—“ fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun.” Se 

A few specimens of interpretation on this scheme, will suffice. The kisses of the Bridegroom are the promises of Christ’s 
coming; the “ Virgins” who love the spouse (ch. i. 3), like the Virgins in the Apocalypse, represent those who had not de- 
filed themselves with the idolatrous rites of pagan or papal worship; the “ wilderness” from which the bridegroom comes 
on the day of his espousals (iii. 6), is Jewish formalism, Gentile scepticism, and pagan idolatry ; and the clouds of smoke, 
which attended the royal progress, are the symbols of mysterious providences. 
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PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


. 


INTRODUCTION, 





Pa 21. THE ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS RANK AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, 


The collection of Proverbs which bears the name of Solomon is the chief storehouse of moral 
Instruction and of practical wisdom for the chosen people of God under the old dispensation. It 
forms, therefore, the principal documentary source of the Ethics of the Old Testament, just as in 
the successive steps of a gradual revelation, it is the peculiar office of the Pentateuch to exhibit — 
_ the fundamental truths of its Theology, the Psalter those of its Anthropology, and the Propheti- 
__ cal Books those of its Christology and Soteriology. Some of the more general principles and 
____ postulates of Ethics, especially much of what belongs to the province of the so-called doctrine 
of the Highest Good, and, as might be expected, the whole doctrine of the Moral Law, are indeed 
found in the Books of Moses. Single topics connected with the doctrine of virtue and obligation 
are occasionally more fully discussed in the Psalms and the Prophets. But the special doctrine 
of virtue and duty, which must ever hold the chief place in the system of Ethics, finds nowhere 
else in the Old Testament so thorough, so individualizing, and so lively a presentation as-in the 
_ Proverbs; and even the more general principles of Ethics, as well as the fundamental maxims 
: ~ of rectitude and law are, if not directly referred to in them, at least incidentally assumed.* 
_ Resting on the basis of the widest and most diverse experience, and adopting the form of the 
most thoughtful, pithy and suggestive apothegms, they apply to the life of man in all positions, 
relations and conditions, the moral precepts contained in the law. In other words, what the law 
"reveals as a universal rule for the national life of the covenant people in a religious and a politi- 
cal aspect, the Proverbs apply to the relations and obligations of the private life of cach indivi- 
‘dual of that people. The principle of consecration through fellowship with Jehovah, the God of 
the Covenant, which was revealed through Moses, and established in general in his legislation, 1s 
individualized and developed in detail by Solomon with reference to the special domestic and 
social relations of his countrymen. j 
Norz.—It has been often observed that the Proverbs of Solomon are the chief source of the 
Old Testament Ethics. Origen, in the Preface to his exposition of the Song of Solomon, ex- 
pressed the opinion that in the Proverbs Solomon had aimed to discuss the 79«, in Ecclesiastes 
‘ Ber ei gvorxf, and in the Canticles the Aoyi«c# or Sewpexy (the science of the contemplation of Divine 
things), and JunomxE adopted from him this view (Preface to the Comm. on Eccles., Ep. 380 to 


ae 





of her daughter Paula, JEROME says; “Discat primo Psalterium, 
udiatur ad vitam.” Cowpare the title rradaywyiky copia which 


4 n Paula). | we 

Fe * [This threefold division of Ethics, originating with ScHLEIERMACHER, and closely adhered to by Rorae, is generally 
; adopted in Germany. “‘ Giiterlehre ” ig the doctrine of the Good as an object of desire or a thing to be state’: a Tugend- 
: lehre” is the doctrine of the sentiments and inclination towards virtue. “ Pflichtenlehre” is the doctrine of the right as 
“the foundation of law. The first and the last are objective; the second is subjective.—R. P. D.] 

j 


+ In his 107 Ep. to Leta in reference to the education 
__ his se canticis sanctam vocet, et in Proverbiis Salomonis ex 
” Gregory of Nazianzus was wont to give to the Book of Proverbs. 1 
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LUTHER, in his Preface to the Books of Solomon, written in 1524 (Erlangen ed., Vol. LXIIL, 
p. 85), says of the Proverbs: “It may be rightly called a book of good works; for he (Solomon) 
there teaches the nature of a godly and useful life,—so that every man aiming at godliness 
should make it his daily Handbook or Book of Devotion, and often read in it and compare with 
it his life.” SrarKe (Introd. to the Proverbs, Synops., Pt. IV., p. 1591) thus describes its con- 
tents: “It is for the most part a school of Christian Morals; upon the basis of faith it founds the 
wisest counsels in reference to the believer’s duties towards God, towards his neighbor, and to- 
wards himself... ... By means of a great variety of sententious maxims this book teaches 
man how to escape from sin, to please God, and to secure true blessedness.” The elder Mr1- 
CHAELIS (CHRISTIAN BENEDICT) gives a like estimate of the ethical value of the Proverbs. He 
passes from an exposition of the Psalms to one of the Proverbs with these words: “ From the 
oratory of David we now proceed to the school of Solomon, to find in the son of. the greatest of 
theologians the first of philosophers.” On account of the ethical wisdom of the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the Wiirtemberg Theosophists, BpncrL and Orrina@er, preferred them to most of tlie 
other books of the Old Testament. They made them the theme of their devout meditations, and 
earnestly sought to penetrate their deeper meaning. (See for Bencrn: Osx, WarcHrer’s “Joh. 
Alb. Bengel: Life, Character, &c., p. 166). Oxrincer, when, as a youthful master of arts, he 
resided at Halle, thought of lecturing on “Philosophiam sacram et applicatam, drawn from the 
Scriptures, especially the Proverbs of Solomon.” This plan he did not, however, carry out. At 
a later period, when he was a pastor first at Hirsau and then at Walddorf, he diligently studied 
the Proverbs as the chief repository and source of what he called “Sensus communis.” He used 
them for purposes of religious instruction; he wrote them on separate slips of paper, put them 
in a box, and made his scholars draw them out as lots. He also published a little book of a vate- 
chetical nature, with the title “‘ How shall the head of a family exemplify at home the Proverbs 
of Solomon?” anda larger work called ‘‘Common Sense in the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes,” 
Stuttgard, 1753. ‘The Proverbs,” he once observed, “ exhibit Jesus with unusual clearness, and 
he who cannot perceive this knews not Paul’s meaning when he says, 1 Cor. xiv. 20, ‘ In under- 
‘standing be men’” (see Eamann’s ‘Life and Letters of Oetinger;” also the essay in VILMAR’S 
Past.-theol. Bu., 1865, 1., pp. 265 sq, on “Theosophy: Oetinger and the Lutheran Church.”— 
Still earlier the Rostock theologian, Samu Bout, had attempted in his Ethica Sacra (1640) a 
systematic exhibition of the ethics of Solomon, in the form of a continuous commentary on the 
first nine arid the last two chapters of Proverbs. Most of the modern interpreters have in like 


manner justly appreciated the superior ethical value of this book. According to Kaunis (Luth.. 


Dogmatik, 1., 282) its peculiar excellence lies in the skill with which its author “has presented 
the maxims of a practical wisdom which aims in all the human relations of the Kingdom of God 
to govern the livesof men in harmony with the intentions of its founder.” Exsrer (Deutsche 
Zeitschr. fiir Christl. Wissenschaft, 1859, and in his Commentary on the Proverbs) ascribes the 
importance of this book of Solomon to the fact that “it consists of a didactic religious discussion 
of practical experience,” in the form of proverbial wisdom, which is not’ mere human prudence, 
but “a new emanation from the Divine essence itself, a new communication of eternal wisdom, 
which alone is true wisdom.” It is a proverbial wisdom which,. “like the Law and the Pro- 
phets, has its own peduliar and most important province,” and has upon the varied and symmet- 
rical development of the individual man an influence which should be deeply felt and fully re- 
cognized. Bruca ( Weisheislehre der Hebréer, pp. 102sq.), OnHLER (Die Grundziige der alt- 
testamentl. Weishett, pp. 5 sq.), Denitzsca (Article Spritche Salomo’s in Herzoa's Real-Ency- 
elopddie), express themselves in similar terms with reference to the high ethical and religious 
rank of this book. Even Hirzra, while denying its inspiration, and perceiving in it nothing 
but human wisdom, recognizes in it “a religious consecration and an irresistible attraction of the 
heart towards morality,” which distinguish this monument of Hebrew proverbial wisdom above 
all similar productions, whether of Arabian literature or of the Semitic mind in general (‘Die 
Spritche Sa’omo’s tbersetzt und ausgelegt,” p. xii.). 
[CoteripGe says: “The Book of Proverbs is the best statesman’s manual which was ever 
written. An adherent to the political economy and spirit of that collection of apothegms and 
essays would do more to eradicate froma people the causes of extravagance, debasement and 
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ruin, than all the contributions to. political economy of Say, Smita, Mattavs and CH 
_ together.”—Prof. M. Stuart says (Preface to his Comm. on Proverbs p29) 3) “CAML sagen 
rsa ‘then moralists and proverbialists joined together cannot furnish us eaeawone aed book as a 
a of the Proverbs.” In his Introd., p. 64, he says: ‘After all the light which Christianity has 





shed ‘upon us, we could not part with this book without a severe loss.” “The book contains a 
_ __ striking exhibition of practical wisdom, so striking that it can never be antiquated.’—J. Muen- 


- 


es scHER, in his Introd. to his Comm. on Proverbs, says, p. xliv.: “The moral precepts of Solo- 
% mon rest on the foundation of religion and true piety, and in this respect differ heaven-wide from 

the systems of the ancient.heathen moralists.’—R. P. D. | i 
_[Dr. Gray observes, The Proverbs of the inspired son of David" are so justly founded on prin- 
ciples of human nature, and so adapted to the permanent interests of man, that: they agree with 
the manners of every age, and may be assumed as rules for the direction of our conduet in every 
condition and rank of life, however varied in its complexion or diversified by circumstances ; they 
embrace not only the concerns of private morality, but the great objects of political importance.” 
—Dr. Jortin says: “They have not that air of smartness and vivacity and wit which modern 
writers have usually affected in their maxims and sentences; but they have what is better, truth 
_and solid goodsense.” ‘Though the composition be of the disjointed kind, yet there is a gene- 
ral design running through the whole, which the author keeps always in view; that is, to in- 
struct the people, and particularly young people, at their entrance into public and active life,— 
to give them an early love and.an earnest desire of real wisdom, and to lay down such clear rules 
_ for their behaviour as shall carry them through the world with peace and credit.” (See D'OyLy 

and Manz, Introd. to Proverbs). 

Bripees (Exposition of the Proverbs, Am. Ed., Pref., pp. i, vil, ix., ec.) says: “ This 
wonderful book is indeed a mine of Divine wisdom. The views of God are holy and reverential, 
‘The observation of human nature is minute and accurate.” ‘“ Doubtless its pervading character 
; is not either explicit statement of doctrinal truth or lively exercises of Christian experience. 
Hence the superficial reader passes over to some (in his view) richer portion of the Scriptural 
_ field.” “ While other parts of Scripture show us the glory of our high calling, this may instruct 
in all minuteness of detail how to ‘ walk worthy of it.’ Elsewhere we learn our completeness in 


; Christ (Col. ii. 10); and most justly we glory in our high exaltation as “joint heirs with Christ,” 
3 -etc. (Rom. viii. 17; Eph. ii. 6). We look into this book, and, as by the aid of the microscope, we 
see the minuteness of our Christian obligations; that there is not a temper, a look, a word, a 
; - movement, the most important action of the day, the smallest relative duty, in which we do not 
a ‘either deface or adorn the image of our Lord, and the profession of His name.” 

e -. Worpsworta (Introd. to Proverbs, pp. ix., x.) says: .‘‘The Book of Proverbs is an inspired. 
, book adapted to the circumstances of the times of Solomon.” “The Holy Spirit, in inspiring 
- Solomon to write the Book of Proverbs, supplied an antidote to the poison of those influences 
4 (temptations attending the splendor and prosperity of the times), and has given to the world a 
F moral and spiritual manual, which has its special uses for those who dwell in populous towns 


and cities, and who are busily engaged in worldly traffic, and are exposed to’ such temptations 
as are rife in an age and country like our own, distinguished by commercial enterprise and me- 
chanical skill, and by the production of great works of human industry, in Art, Literature and 
Science, and also by religious activity, especially of that kind which aims to give to Religion ex- 
ternal dignity and beauty, such as reached its highest. pitch in the Temple of Solomon.” Again, 
“The Proverbs of Solomon come from above, and they also look upward. They teach that all 
True. Wisdom is the gift of God, and is grounded on the fear of the Lord. They dwell with the 
strongest emphasis on the necessity of careful vigilance over the heart which is manifest only to 
God: and on the right government of the tongue, whose sins are rarely punished by human laws; 
-and on the duty of acting, in all the daily business and social intercourse of life, with an eye stea- 
dily fixed on the throne of God, and with habitual reference to the only unerring standard of hu- 
man practice, His Will and Word. In this respect the Book of Proverbs prepared the way for the 
preaching of the Gospel ; and we recognize in it an anticipation of the Apostolic precept concern- 
‘ing all domestic and social relations, ‘ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord.’”” 
Dean SranLey (History of the Jewish Church, II., 269, Am. Hd.), looking at the other side of 
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the shield, says, This bodk “has even something of a worldly, prudential look, unlike the rest of 
the Bible. But this is the very reason why its recognition as a Sacred Book is so useful. It is 
the philosophy of practical life. Itis the sign to us tltat the Bible does not despise common sense 
and discretion. It impresses upon us in the most forcible manner the value of intelligence and 
prudence, and of a good education. The whole strength of the Hebrew lan guage, and of the sacred 
authority of the book, is thrown upon these homely truths. It deals too in that refined, discrimi- 
nating, careful view of the finer shades of human character, so often overlooked by theologians, but 
so necessary to any true estimate of human life.” 

Dr. Gururin (Sunday Magazine, Oct., 1868, p. 15) calls attention in his forcible way to other 
qualities of the book, and bears a valuable testimony to its experimental worth in a wide sphere. 
“ Tt fulfils in a unique and pre-eminent degree the requirements of effective oratory, not only every 
chapter, but every verse, and almost every clause of every verse expressing something which both 
‘strikes and sticks,’” ‘The day was in Scotland when all her children were initiated into the art 
of reading through the Book of Proverbs... . I have no doubt whatever—neither had the late 
Principal Lux, as appears by the evidence he gave before a committee of parliament—that the 
high character which Scotsmen earned in bygone years was mainly due to their early acquaintance 
with the Proverbs, the practical sagacity and wisdom of Solomon. .... The book has unfortu- 
nately disappeared from our schools; and with its disappearance my countrymen are more and 
more losing their national virtues—in self-denial and self-reliance, in foresight and economy, 
in reverence of parents and abhorrence of public charity, some of the best characteristics of old 
manners and old times,”—A.] 


A.—GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 
ASCRIBED TO SOLOMON. : 


¢ 2. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GENERAL, IN ITS RELATION TO THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF OTHER NATIONS. 


The peculiar form in which the ethical doctrines and precepts of the Proverbs are presented 
is that of the Hhokmah, or Proverbial Philosophy of the Hebrews. It isa species of moral and 
philosophical instruction in practical wisdom, which though distinguished by its thoroughly re- 
ligious character from the secular philosophy of all other races, stands in the same relation to 
the spiritual development of the covenant people as that occupied by this philosophy in refer- 
ence to the general culture of men who are without the Scriptures. For, whatever answer be 
given to the somewhat perplexing question, whether the Hebrews can be properly said to have 
had a philosophy, it is certainly true; that the essential feature of philosophy, the striving after 
objective wisdom, or after a true conception of the absolute fitness of the world to accomplish 
its ends, in both a theoretical and a practical aspect, is most completely presented in the Hhokmah 
of the old dispensation ; and that in fact it is only the peculiar form’ in which this striving de- 
velops itself in the Old Testament literature, which distinguishes this Hhokmah from the phi- 
_ losophy of Greek and Roman antiquity. The wisdom of the people of God under the Old Tes- 
tament is the art of so shaping life in harmony with the divine will, and in obedience to its 
peculiar laws learned by experience and reflection, as to make one an upright subject of the 
kingdom of God, in other words, so as to secure at once the divine favor and earthly blessed- 
ness. [When Noyes (A new Translation of the Proverbs, ete., Introd. to Provérbs, p. xiy.) 
says: “It is true that the religion and morality of the Book of Proverbs will not bear a favora-" 
* ble comparison with those of Jesus Christ. Its morality is much lesa disinterested, being for the 
most part founded in prudence rather than in love. Its motives generally are of a much less 
elevated kind than those which Christianity presents... . Prudential motives, founded on a 
strict earthly retribution, are the principal encouragements to a life of virtye which he presents,” 
etc., we recognize the’ truth which he exhibits, but notwithstanding his supplementary and 
balancing statements prefer Isaac Taytor’s mode of exhibiting the truth. Speaking immedi- 
ately of the 23d Psalm he says (Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Am. 12mo. ed., p. 38): “The bright 
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idea of earthly well-being pervades the Old Testament Scriptures; and this worldly sunshine is 


their distinction as compared with the New Testament; but then there are many cognate ideas 


ae which properly come into their places around the terrestrial idea .. , . A feeling is here indicated 





. 


— 


which was of that age, and which was approvable then, although it has been superseded since 


by sentiments of a higher order, and which draw their reason from the substitution of future 


for present good.”—A.] In so far as God is alike the beginning and the end of this pursuit of 
wisdom, or in so far as it both necessarily springs from the fear of God,—Proy. i. 7: ix. 10: 
comp. Job xxviii. 28; Ps, cxi. 10; Ecclesiast. i. 16,—and leads to a purifying fellowship with 
Him, Prov. vii. 85; iii. 16, e¢c., it has an essentially religious and practical character. Its 
sphere of reflection and of action must therefore be also more limited than that of the old classi- 
cal or of the modern philosophy, both of which delight in profound theoretical inquiries in refer- 
ence to created existence, and investigations of not only the end but also the origin of both 
nature and man. Those questions concerning the origin of the world and the oon of evil 
which play so conspicuous a part in the philosophy of ancient and of modern times, are only 
incidentally discussed in the Hebrew literature of wisdom, whether in the works ascribed to 
Solomon, the book of Job, or the kindred Psalms; and then only in their relation to the motives 
and tendencies to practical morality. The divine wisdom which establishes the relation of God 
to the world, and is at once the chief source and fundamental law of both the ‘subjective and 
the objective wisdom of men, (Prov. vill. 21; ix.12; Job xxvii. 24 sq.; Hcclesiast. xxiv.) js 
always represented rather as the medium of the foreknowledge and the providence of God, than 
as a creative power, or even as the ideal pattern of the world (the «écuoc vonré¢ of PLAto). In 
fine, the essential character of the Hebrew philosophy is far more practical than speculative; it 


is as little inclined to pursue or to prompt genuine speculation as it is to identify itself with 


secular philosophy in general, and with unaided human reason to investigate the final causes of 
things. It is essentially a divine philosophy planting its feet upon the basis of the divine revela- 
tion, and staying itself upon the eternal principles of the divine law; and it is this determinate 
and positive character of its method of conceiving and teaching, that chiefly distinguishes it from 
the philosophy of other nations and of other times. Moreover, the habitual, and not as was the 
case with-many ancient philosophers, the occasional, adoption of the poetical form of the Gnome 
or didactic apothegm for conveying its instructions, must be regarded as a marked and import- 
ant feature of this whole body of Old Testament literature, and as a decided indication of its 
method and of its tendencies. 

Nore 1.—The Strasburg theologian, J. F. Brucu, in his “ Weishevtslehre der Hebrder ; ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Philosophie,” Strasburg, 1851, thoroughly discusses the question 
whether or not the doctrine of the Hhokmah in the Qld Testament is to be considered philoso- 
phy in the strict sense, and decides it in the affirmative. This was the prevailing opinion in 
former times among the theologians of all the churches, J esuits, e. g- Mznocaius in his 
learned work, “ De Republica Hebreorum,” Book VII., Chap. 1; many of the Reformers of the 
17th and 18th centuries, especially the followers of DescarrEs and*Coccrrus; and Lutherans 
like the aforementioned Bouttvs in his “Hthica Sacra,” or the eminent Buppavs in his “ Intro-~ 
ductio ad Historiam philosophic Hebreorum,” 2d ed., Leipsic, 1720, all spoke without hesitation 
of the Hebrew philosophy, of the philosophy of Solomon, David, Moses, Joseph, and Abraham. 
Indeed they often ventured to trace the philosophy of the patriarchs as far back as to Adam. 
Eyen at the beginning of the present century Bizssia, in his Introduction to J. G. DAHLER’S 
“Denk- und Sittenspriichen Salomo’s” (Strasburg, 1810), unqualifiedly characterized the prover- 
bial poetry of the Hebrews as philosophical; Dx Werrz, in his Hebrew Archeology, spoke of 


“ the speculative, and practical philosophy of the Hebrews ” and STAEUDLIN wrote a dissertation 


on “The Philosophy, the Origin and Design of the Book of Job.” (See his “ Beitrage zur _ 


- Philosophie und Geschichte der Religion und Sittenlehre,’ II., 183 sq.; compare the same 


author’s “ Geist der Sittenlehre Jesu,” I., 74 sq.). Theologians of the most diverse schools 
agreed in assuming in general the existence among the early Hebrews of a style of wisdom 
which might claim the undisputed title of a philosophy. é 

The opposite view is represented not only by many later philosophers, especially those of the 
critical school of Kawr, but also by such theologians as limit the notion “philosophy” to the 


= 
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scholarly scientific speculative inquiries peculiar to modern times, and must therefore consider 
- not only the Hebrews, but all the Semitic races, and indeed the Orientals in general, as totally 
destitute of a philosophical habit of mind. Such was the opinion of Brucker before the time 
of Kant, when he asserted in his Critical History of Philosophy (Leipsic, 1767, I., 64), “ non 
confundendam esse Hebreorum sapientiam cum philosophia propria nominis alque significationis.” 
Krue (Philosophisch-Eneyclopaédisches Lexicon, 11., 328) thinks that anything like philosophy 
or philosophical wisdom is not to be looked for among the ancient Hebrews.” REINHOLD 
(Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 15) denies in general the existence of any proper 
old Oriental philosophy side by side with the Greek. Rrrrer (Geschichte der Philosophie, 1, 
48) bluntly says, ‘Of the only Asiatic nations whose literature is known to us; we may venture | 
to assert, without fear of much contradiction, that in the early times they had no philosophy. 
Among these ure the Hebrews,” efc. ae t 
_ Of the more recent theologians R. F. Grau (“ Semiten und Indogermanen in ihrer Bezichung 
zu Lreligion und Wissenschaft,” p. 28 sq.) has warmly and zealously supported the proposition 
that ‘the Semitic mind in general has no capacity for either philosophy or science,” and Lu- 
THARDT (in the “ Leipziger Vortrdge tuber die Kirche, nach Ursprung, Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart, pp. 18 sq. [pp. 19 sq. of the translation published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1857]) adopts his opinion at least in reference to the Hebrews. 

All these scholars manifestly have too limited and partial a conception of philosophy. They 
with one consent understand by it an exercise of the human intellect controlled by the rigid 
laws of logic and carried on in a scientific method such as was never seen among the early Ie- * 
brews, or indeed among any of the older Eastern nations, But philosophy means far more than 
this. It is in itself, as its etymology, gcAogogia, 7. e. slud:wm sapientic [love of wisdom], indicates, 
and as.the whole practice and method of the oldest Greek philosophers down to the time of 
AnisToTLe demonstrates, nothing but a love for wisdom; an earnest endeavor to find a theoreti- 
cal and a practical solution of the problems of our earthly life; that intellectual effort which 
strives to re-establish the proper relation between the absolute omniscience of God, and the 
relative knowledge possessed by the reason of man. A philosophy and philosophical science in 
this wider sense must be claimed for the people of God under the Old Testament. We cannot, 
however, quite agree with Brucu (wt supra, p. 20 sq.) when, having defined philosophy in its objec: ~ 
twe aspect as ““the-science of the Absolute, or the science of the supreme necessary causes of all 
that is or that: must be,” and in its subjective aspect, “as the unaided inquiry after the absolute, 
or rationa: thinking in so far as renouncing all external authority it investigates the supreme 
necessary causes of all that is or that must be,” he ascribes both to the Hebrews. For, in the 
first place, that which among them corresponds to the philosophy of other nations is not pro- 
perly science, but. rather a knowledge and comprehension, an intellectual effort and reflective 
process in general; and in the next place, it is not so much the “ Supreme necessary causes” as 
the chief practical enJs of our earthly life and being which occupied the mind of the Hebrew 
thinker, It is then only philosophy in its subjective character, as above defined, which can in 
the main be ascribed to the Hebrews, and even this in a form quite unlike that in which it pre- 
sents itself to Brucu, one which secures the full recognition of its predominant practical and 
theological character. A philosophy consisting in such’an essentially practical or ethical ten- - 
dency of the mind, which by an examination of the highest moral and religious ends of all 
human and superhuman existence, seeks to determine the normal relation between God and the 
world, and thus to point out the way to truth and blessedness, may without hesitation be 
ascribed to the people of the Old Covenant. It is indeed a philosophy, which though its shape 
and dress are religious and poetical rather than didactic and scientific, contains within itself all 
the elements which are essential to strictly scientific development, or to an entrance into the 
sphere of dogmatic and moral and theological speculation. . 

In this properly limited sense-has Ewaxp, among others, (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Tis 
82) recognized the existence of an old Hebrew Philosophy. “ Philosophy,” says he, * may 
exist even where the rigid laws of thought (logic) are not observed, or where no attempt is 
made to reduce all truths and conceptions to a symmetrical whole (a system). This, it may be 
admitted, is its final aim,—though this aim like every other human aspiration is so ofien tho- 
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roughly erroneous and misleading ;-—it i i i 
roug! —b 18 fi i i er 
ere sis not, however, its beginning nor its constant living im- 
pulse. I ginning and very life is rather the intense and unquenchable desire for investiga 
tion, and for the investization of all objects, both higher and lower, remote and near, } ee 
and divine. Where the problems of Seay etarice 
; an existence alloy 

vy thoughtful men no rest, where they 


provoke among the mightiest intell 
Pp g ghuiest intellects of any people, or of several nations at once, an un- 


wearied rivalry in the attempt to solve them, Philosophy is in the bloom and vigor of youtt 
In that earlier time the noblest of the Semitic races had plainly reached that pie 4 
the Greeks were far from having approached it; and Israel, whose higher ent = 
nished besides a special impulse to reflection on the relations of things, now ape with ae 
upon this nobler field of hongr in the most generous rivalry.” ie es 
Similar views are expressed by Umsreir in his ingenious and instructive, though somewhat 
prolix observations “‘on the wisdom of the East” (Commentar aber die Burlehe Salomo's, Ein 
leitung, pp. ul. sq.); by Devirzsen (Article “Sprdche Sacoma's,” in Herzoa’s Bega. el. 
XAV., pp. 712 sq.), as well as by the editor of this Biblework in his General Introduction as 
Old Testament (Genesis p. 19, [Am. Ed.]). Ozuver in his work “ Die Grundatige der alttestam. 


. Weisheit, pp. 5 sq., as well as his follower Kaunis (Lutherische Dogmatik, 1., 304), essentially 


agrees with the above statements. _ The latter says excellently, among other things, “To find 
in the life of nature and of man, in the revelations of the kingdom of God, in the wale world 
the divine ‘ wherefore,’ the divine fitness to accomplish the proposed end, was the great aim Be 
the wisdom of Solomon. Here unquestionably existed a tendency to science, to philosophy 
But the national life of Israel rested on too divine a foundation to permit great freedom of Ate 
quiry, and the kingdom of God had too many practical aims to favor a purely theoretical explo- 
ration of the objects of existence, Springing from the practical this wisdom sought to further 
the practical, ’ ete. i 

_ Nore 2.—In harmony with his above-qnoted definition of the philosophy of the Hebrews, as 
an inquiry into the highest necessary causes of all that is or that shall be, Bruca (pp. 69 ba 
introduces the cosmogony of the first two chapters of Genesis into his representation of the 
philosophy of the Oll festament. He thus regards the substance of these chapters as.a portion 
of a philosophical system, and indeed in its essential features as the earliest instance of philo- 
sophical reflection among the Hebrew race. (HERDER, as is well known, held similar views. 
In his “-Zdeen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit” he termed the Mosaic cosmogony 
“an ancient philosophy of the history of man”). This view of Brucu’s is connected ith his 


‘ assumption of the purely human and moreover half-mythical character of the Mosaic narrative. 


It is therefore to’ be decidedly rejected, together with his opinion that the Old Testament 
“wisdom” is the product of unaided human speculation, and that no divine or specifically 
supernatural factor is to be recognized in the Old Testament revelation in general. 

Nore 3.—The word 11329 primarily denotes (in accordance with the fundamental meaning 


“ - OW ; 
of the root 02:1, a in Arabic, where it means to fasten, to hold fast, and then to 
separate, to decide) the fixing of an object for cognition, and secondarily, simply knowledge, ; 
insight. It is therefore in Prov. i. 2 used as precisely synonymous with Ny, and elsewhere, a3 
in Isa. xi. 2 sq., as at least parallel with 23. The 027 is then in the first instance the wise, 


the learned man in general (comp. Jer. viii. 9), whether he be ajudge (1 Kings iii. 28: comp. the 
corresponding Arabic word which always signifies a judge), or an artificer (Ex, xxviii. 3; Xxx1. 
6: Jer. x. 9), or finally a cunning, subtle man who can use his craft for his own or for others’ 
advantage (Job v. 13, comp. 2 Sam. xiii; 3; xx. 16). In the religious realm 221 naturally 
denotes insight into that upright dealing which pleases God and conforms to the divine law, a 
knowledge of the right way which 1s to be followed before God, and of the wrong one which is 
to be shunned. In short it is that practical uprightness, founded on religious enlightenment, in 
which the true happiness of man consists, and which is therefore frequently represented by 
MUIA (i.e. well being and wisdom in one), e. g. Prov. ii. 7; ini, 215, vill. 14; xvii. 1; Job 
xi, 6; xii. 16; xxvi. 3. Compare in general Hirzia, Die Spriiche Salomo's, Hinleitung, p. lit. 


—— 
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sq. The latter, however, gives a somewhat different and less correct etymology of the word, 
He defines D311 as one who possesses the spiritual power of control and determination, and 


23M as the power of moral self-subjugation. He thus gives to the notion of government a 
prominence which is by no means justified by the Arabic ae 


Nors 4.—The Swit or Hebrew gnome, as the distinctive artistic form adopted by the Old 


Testament, philosophy and proverbial .poetry, will be particularly discussed in a later section, 
We may, however, here observe that of all the titles borrowed from kindred secular literature, 
and applied to the Proverbs of Solomon on account of their peculiar form, none appears more 
just and appropriate than that adopted by Brucu, who terms them (p. 104) an Anthology of 
Hebrew Gnomes. In the explanation and justification of this title he, however, as he does 
elsewhere, disparages the theopneustic character of this Book of Scripture. i 


\ 


33. THE AGE OF SOLOMON, OR THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE HEBREW LITERATURE OF WISDOM. 


_ As among other nations philosophy is not wont to assume its proper form till a long time 
after the religious and civil foundations of national culture are securely laid, so in Israel no 
season of undisturbed reflection and of philosophical inquiry and instruction could be enjoyed, 
before the protracted storms and conflicts of the period of the J udges had fixed the religion 
of the law'in the depths of the popular consciousness, or before the reigns of Saul and Da- 
vid, the earliest kings, had firmly established the theocratic national life. The power of ex- 
ternal enemies must first in some way be broken and overthrown, and the prosperity of the 
citizen and the political and social influence of the nation upon the life of the surrounding 
nations must be to a certain degree secured; but this could not be effected before the bril- 
liant and glorious though warlike reign of David. Furthermore, as an element of the inter- 
nal culture of the nation, the spirit of the law must have begun to receive a new inyigora- 
tion and a fresh inculcation, which it derived from the schools of the prophets which sprung 
up after the time of Samuel. Hand in hand with the directly religious activity of this pro- 
phetic company the national poetry must make its earliest start, and create for that philoso- 
phy a proper literary and zxsthetic form. : 

These conditions were not all of them fully realized until the time of Solomon, when the 
people were blessed with a long period of peace, rich in earthly possessions and enjoyments of all 
sorts; they then began a lively and widely extended intercourse with foreign nations, and with an 


extending view reaching even to Tarshish and Ophir, their thought and their activity received the - 


most various impulses in a direction which was no longer narrow and strictly national, but more 
or less universal and as broad as humanity itself.* There was therefore associated with the priests, 
the prophets, the warriors, the judges, a new class of notables, that of the Hhakamim (ODI, 1 
Kings iv. 30, 31; Jer. xviii. 18; Proy.i.6 ; Xl. 20; xxii. 17), the wise, or the teachers of wisdom, 
who began to bear their part in the whole work of training the nation. <A pretty large number 
of such wise men, of considerable importance, must have appeared under Solomon, and have been 
associated with him as the most famous of all. For the books of the Kings mention besides him 
some of his contemporaries, viz.: “Ethan, the Ezrahite, and Heman, Chalcol and Darda, the sons 
of Mahol,” as representatives of the wisdom of that time (1 Kings iv, 31; comp. 1 Chron. ii. 6), 
and compare the wisdom of these ‘Hebrew Hhakamim with that ofall the children of the East coun- 
try, and all the wisdom of Egypt” (1 Kings iv. 30). Whether they did or did not form a well de- 





* (“That stately and melancholy figure (Solomon’s)—in some respects the grandest and the saddest in the sacred yo- 
lume—is, in detail, little more than a mighty shadow. But, on the other hand, of his age, of his court, of his works, we 
know more than of any other.” (STANLEY, Jewish Ohurch, II., 184). And the accomplished author goes on to indicate the 
Juultiplying points of contact with the outer and the later world, and with secular history ; and adds (p. 186): “Tu haye had 
many such characters in the Biblical History would have brought it down too nearly to the ordinary level. But to haye 
one such is necessary, to show that the interest which we inevitably feel in such events and such men has a place in the 
designs of Providence, and in the lessons of Revelation.” See also pp. 252 sq.—Prof. B. B. Epwarps (Writings, etc., II., 402), 
Speaking of the fitness of the age to develop this species of poetry, says: “It was the period of peace, extended commerce, 
art, reflection, when the poet could gather up the experiences of the past, and embody them in pithy sayings, sharp 
apothegms, instructive allegories, or Spread them out in a kind of philosophical disquisition.”—A.] 


- 
? 


ry 






fined, exclusive class of popular teachers gathered about some leader or master, feuie: there were’ 
the disciples of the Hhokmah, these Hhakamim of the age of Solomon and of subsequent ages must 


factor possessing, like the prophetic and the priestly order, an independent importance (comp. Jer. 
xvi. 18; Ez. vil. 26). They had doubtless offered a vigorous resistance to those frivolous im- 


pulses of the oy, the freethinkers and insolent scoffers, that had manifested themselves since the 


times of Sauland of David. Their positive agency was exerted in the propagation and dissemina- 
tion of that deeper religious knowledge and practical wisdom of life, beside which all worldly pru- 


dence, fine culture and enlightenment must appear as foolishness (comp. 23 33, ni533, ete.: 


Prov. xiii, 20 ; Xv. 21; Ps, xiv. 1; Is. xxxii.6). The first decided manifestation of this new in- 


tellectual tendency, together with the literature produced by it under Solomon’s peaceful reign, 


be considered a very important factor in the limited mental development of the people, and as a -*” 


< 
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thus special schools for the wise, or theschools of the prophets were also chief places of culture for — ; 


marks this bright summit of the entire theocratic development in the Old Testament as the golden. 2 


age and the really classic epoch of this especially important branch of the intellectual culture in the 


» life of the covenant people. 


. 


: 
4 


a 


Nore 1.—The independent significance of the 133M as a special tendency of the mind, exerting ° 


with the M843, or the gift of prophecy, an important influence has been recently estimated with 


special correctness by Ewaup. In his dissertation “on the popular and intellectual freedom of ~ 


Israel in the time of the great prophets down to the destruction of Jerusalem” (Bibl. Jahrbiicher, 
1, 96.sq.),he says, among other things, “ It is not easy to conceive correctly how'high a development 


was reached in the pursuit of wisdom (Philosophy) in the first centuries after David—anditisnot 
usual to consider how mighty was the influence which it exerted on the entire development of the _ 


national life of Israel. The more closely those centuries are reviewed, the greater must be the as- 
tonishment at the vast power so early exerted on all sides by wisdom as the peculiar concern of 
many men among the people. It first openly manifested itself in especial circles of the nation, 
whilst in the peculiarly propitious age after Solomon eager and inquisitive pupils gathered about 
individual teachers until ever-improving schools were thus formed. But its influence gradually 
pervaded all the other pursuits of the people, and acted upon the most diverse branches of author- 
ship.” The existence of especial schools of the wise, like those of the Prophets, thus asserted, can- 
not be satisfactorily proved. Dxxirzscu's remark in favor of this assumption (ut supra, p. 717), 
that the usual form of address in the Proverbs, *33, my son, which is not that. of a father to a son, 


but of a teacher to a scholar, implies that there were then 221 °33, 7.¢., pupils of the wise, just » 


* as there were “sons of the prophets,” and that there must also have been “schools of wisdom,” is 
and must remain a mere hypothesis. It is moreover an hypothesis, which from the acknowledged 
wide application of the conception {3, son, in Hebrew, and its almost absolute lack of all support 
in the Proverbs as well as in the other books of the Old Testament, must always be regarded as a 
rather unsafe one. Comp. Brucu, pp. 57 sq., who is at all events so far correct that he observes: 


“The Hebrew wise men were not philosophers by profession; they constituted no class distinct ° 


from others, but might belong to different classes.” For there is the less reason for supposing from 
the above cited passage (Jer. xviii. 18) that there was a special class of Hhakamim, beside that of 


the priests and the prophets, from the fact that in the parallel passage, Ez. vii. 26, the notion of ~ 


“the wise” is represented by that of “the ancient,” D’3pt. 


Norsr 2.—The antithesis between Y? and DIM which runs through the entire body of Old Tes : 


tament literature pertaining to wisdom has been discussed in an eminently instructive manner by |. 


Dexrrzscu, wt supra, pp. 713sq. He shows very strikingly how “in the age of Solomon, which, i 


was peculiarly exposed to the danger of sensuality and worldliness, to religious indifference and 


freethinking latitudinarianism,” the number of ors) necessarily increased, and thein-skepticism 


and mockery must have assumed a more decided and aggravated form. “ For thosemen who Ch ee 
spised what is holy, and in doing so laid claim to wisdom (Prov. xiv. 6), who, whem permitted to. , 


‘Al 


speak, indulged in contention and bitterness (xxii. 10), who carefully shunned the company of the 


Hhakamim, because they fancied themselves superior to their reproofs (xv.. 12),,tha age of Solo: 


oa 
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‘ mon,” he says, “ first invented the title Y? [scorner]. For in the Psalms of the time of David their 
eommon designation is 923 (which occurs in Prov. xvii. 21 only in the general sense of low fellow, 
Germ. Bube [Eng.‘ Booby.’ It occurs also in Proy. xvii. 7, and xxx. 22, and the corresponding 

‘verb in xxx. 32——R. P. D.], while the word y? is found in no other than the Ist Psalm, which has 
alater origin. One of the proverbs of Solomon (xxi. 24, comp. xxiv. 8) gives a definition of the new 
term: “Proud and haughty scorner (72) is his name who dealeth in proud wrath.” The conscious 
self-sufficiency of his ungodly thoughts and deeds distinguishes him from the ‘3, the simple, who 


has been only misled, and may therefore be reclaimed (Prov. xix. 25; xxi.11). His disowning ~ 


the Holy, in opposition to a better knowledge and better opportunities, distinguishes him from the 
703 [‘‘ foolish,” @. e., gross or stupid], the Ty [‘‘ foolish,” 2. e., lax or remiss], and the ay-70n [the 
man “‘yoid of understanding,” lit., lacking heart, 7. ¢., sense], all of whom despise truth and in- 
struction through want of understanding, narrowness and forgetfulness of God, rather than from 
essential perverseness,” thet : 

Nore 3.—Of the four wise contemporaries of Solomon mentioned in 1 Kings v. 11 (iy. 81 accord- 
ing to the older division of chapters [the one followed in our English Bible]) Heman and Ethan 
appear in Ps. Ixxxviul, 1] and Ixxxix. 1 as “ Ezrahites,” 7. e., descendants of Ezrah or Zerah, the son 
of Judah (Num. xxvi. 13,20). Chalcol and Darda (in the parallel passage, 1 Chron. ii. 6, Dara) 
are designated as rane "23, 2.¢., either “sons of Machal,” a man otherwise unknown, or if YinD 
be taken asan appellative, “sons of verse,” i. ¢., singers, leaders of the chorus (comp. Keel. xu. 4). 
Lutuer’s translation, “poets,” and his reference of the title to all the four, are unsupported by 
the original. Comp. Kein, Commentar zu den Biichern der Kénige, pp. 42 sq. ayes 


¢ 4. SOLOMON AND THE POETRY OF WISDOM WHICH MAY BE CALLED SOLOMON’S IN THE STRICTEST 
, SENSE, 


As the chief representative and promoter of the Jewish literature of wisdom, we have Solomon 
himself [not only the Aueusrus of his age, but its ArisrorLE” (StanLEY)]. The Old Testa- 
ment exalts the wisdom of this monarch, as a direct gift of Divine grace * (1 Kings iii, 5-12; 
iv. 29), high above that of all other wise men, whether of his own or of other nations,—especially 
above that of the teachers of wisdom already named, Heman, Ethan, Chalcol and Darda (1 Kings 
iv. 30,31). This is described as consisting, in the first place, in the highest virtues of the ruler and 
the judge, or, as it is expressed in 1 Kings iii. 9, in “an understanding heart, to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and bad;” and in the second place, in an unusually wide and 
varied knowledge as the basis of his teaching, which related to all the possible relations of created 
existence. [Comp. StanueEy’s Jewish Church, II., pp. 254 sq.] 

Itis this vast erudition which is referred to in the expression “largeness of heart + (29 3914) even 


as the sand that is on the sea shore,” which, with the words “wisdom and understanding exceeding 
much,” is used in 1 Kings iy. 29 to describe his extraordinary endowments. With the same intent 
it is said of him, ver. 33, that “he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto 
the hysoop that springeth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, and of fowl and of creeping things 
and of fishes.” Among these discourses of his upon all possible manifestations of life in nature are 
doubtless: meant wise sayings in reference to their deeper sense, and the Divine majesty and wisdom 
reflected in them, physico-theological observations and descriptions, therefore, such, for example, as 
. atill present themselves to us in the concluding chapters of the Book of Job (chaps, xxxviil.—xli.) 

and in several of the sublimest Psalms (vlll.; 1x.; civ., ede.) ; or shorter aphorisms, parabolic reilee! 





* [“ He showed his wisdom by asking for wisdom, He became wise because he had set his heart uponit. This was to 
him the special aspect through which the Divine Spirit was to be approached, and grasped, and made to bear on the wants 
ef men; not the highest, not the choice of David, not the choice of Isaiah; but still the choice of Solomon. ‘ Ile awoke, 
and behold, it was a dream. But the fulfilment of it belonged to actual life.” Dx , th 

5 EAN STANLEY, tstor. the J 
Church, I1., 196.—A.] ; ‘ : fe eee 


' + Luraer’s tran eon * getrostes Herz” [a comforted, then a courageous or confident heart], must be rejected as con- 
rary to the sense of the original. Comp. Ket én loc., who correctly explains “largeness of heart” as “comprchensive: 
understanding,” “intellectual capacity to grasp the widest realms of knowledge.” ; 
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tions and pointed sentences, such as are quite numerous-in the Proverbs and in Ecclesiastes (e.g, 

Prov. vi 6-8; xx. 1sq.; xxvi. 1 sq.; xxvii. 3%q.; xxx. 15 sq.; comp. Eccles, i. 5 sq.; vii. 1 sq.; x. Lsqs 
xi, 1'sq.). It is the manifold materials and themes of both the lyrical and the didactiy poetry of 
Solomon (or, according to 1 Kings iy. 32, his “ Proverbs” and “ Songs ”), which in that noteworth y 
passage are mentioned as proofs of the unusual extent of his knowledge. this theoretieal foundation 
of his wisdom, or are pointed out by the prominence given to a few noted examples from the vegeta- 
ble and the animal world. Josepuus indeed rightly understood the passage as a whole, when he 
found that it ascribed to Solomon a comprehensive knowledgeand a profound philosophical view of 
natural objects (Antt., VIIL., 2, 5: obdeuiay robrav gigev nyvdnosv ods mapzidev dvetéracroy GAA év 
_. wdcare é¢cAoodenoev [he-was not ignorant of the nature of any of these things, nor dil he pass them 
by unexamined, but he philosophized concerning thenrall]. A similar correct estimate of the na- 
ture and extent of the philosophical knowledge of this great monarch is found in IpEnaus (Adv. 
haer., 1V., 27,1), who, on the authority of the same passage says 6f Solomon, “eam quee est in con- 
ditione (i. ¢., ktice) sapientiam Dei exponebat physiologice.” He thus in like manner ascrilies to 
him not perhaps a purely descriptive or historical knowledge of natural objects, but.a knowledge 
of nature serving as a basis for fine religious and philosophical observations and ethical 1astruciions 
in wisdom. ' te ee 

_ -Many of the fruits of this learned pursuit of wisdom must have had a literary character. 

According to 1 Kings iv. 32 “he spake three thousand proverbs, and his songs were a thou: 

sand and five.” Not only then had he inherited from his father David, in undiminished fer- 

tility, the power of composing songs, the gift of both sacred and secular lyrical verse, but he 
also originated and established a new species of Hebrew poetic art, that of gnomic didactic 
poetry, of which before his time there had existed but mere germs, imperfect attempts com- 
pletely eclipsed by his achievements. Proportionably few specimens of either class of his 
poetical productions have come down to us. Instead of one thousand and five songs we have » 
in the Canon but two Psalms, which bear his name, the 72d and the 127th. The exclusion 
of so large a number of his lyrics fromthe collection of the religious verse of his nation iay 
have been occasioned either by their lack of a directly religious character, or by their too in- 
dividual bearing. In reference to another monument of the lyrical poetry associated with the 
name of Solomon, the Canticles, it is still an undecided and controverted question whether 

Solorion was the proper and immediate author of it, or rather some coutemporary poet who 
chose him as its subject (see ¢5). 

The remains of his gnomie didactic poetry, as they are presented in the Proverbs, are much 
“more numerous. Even this collection, however, contains not more, perhaps, than one quarter 
3 of those 3,000 sayings which Solomon uttered; inasmuch as several parts of the book are by 
their titles expressly ascribed to other authors, and of the remaining 746 verses hardly the: 
whole can be directly ascribed to him (see 312). It will always be uncertain whether those 

8,000 proverbs of which it is expressly said that he “spake” them, were all actually recorded. 

by him or one of his contemporaries, or whether many of them, as matters of merely oral, 
tradition, were not gradually lost. A , 

That in general he spoke more than he wrote, so that the greater part of the utterances: of 
his wisdom consisted in pithy maxims and acute sayings, like the riddles of the modern Ori- 
entals, may be pretty safely inferred from the statement, that “there came of all people to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the earth, which had heard of his wisdom ”’ (i Kings 

iv. 84). The same inference may be drawn partly from the Scripture narrative, and partiy from 
the old Jewish tradition preserved by Josepuus in reference to the Queen of Sheba's visit to his 
court (1 Kings x. 1 sq.), as well as from the account. of his contest with King Miram, a with 
the Tyrian Abdemon, in the proposing of ingenious riddles. (JosErHus, Anit. ve 0 ole 
i - Norz 1.—Besides songs (DY), gnomes or maxims (aw), and riddles (0177), Hrezie, 
, Solomon, “The discourse concerning beasts, trees, fowl, ele., 
” he thinks, “cannot be properly referred to the substance 
d of his invention of fables.” This is a rather ar- 
lly ‘tries to sustain by the hypothesis which he 





wi 





ut supra, p. Xvi, ascribes fables to 
ascribed to him (in 1 Kings iv. 33), 
of his maxims, but is most naturally understoo 
bitrary conceit of Hirzie’s, which he unsuecessfu 
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throws in, that “ perhaps in the 38, 1 Kings iy. 33 (hyssop), the name of Alsop lies concealed ” 
(Alowroc—icouroc ??), Notwithstanding the contrary assertion of HbR, in his well-known 
work, “The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry” (IL, p. 18), the Old Testament offers no example of a — 
proper fable. The story of the bramble invited by the trees, to be their king (Judg. ix. 8-15) is 
in its whole plan and tendency much more of a parable than a fable. Rona rte 

Nore 2.—According to Oriental traditions in reference to Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
her name was Balkis or Belkis; she became Solomon’s concubine, or his actual wife (the first is 
asserted by the Himyaritic Arabs, the latter by the Aithiopians) ; she bore him a son, Menile- 
hek, with the surname Jbn-el-hagim, son of the wise; she first brought to Palestine the 
root of the genuine balsam, afterwards cultivated at Jericho and near Engedi (comp. 1 Kings 
x. 10, and in addition Josepuus, Antt. VIII. 6, 6), ete. Legends of this sort, invented especially 
by the Rabbis to heighten the kingly glory and wisdom of Solomon, and found some of them in 
JosEPHUS (wt supra), others in the Talmud (e. 9: Jalkub Melachim, p. 195), others in the Koran — 
(Suta 27), others in later Arabic, /Athiopic and Persian documents, abound in the comprehensive 
Turkish work Suleiman name, i.e. the Book of Solomon, which, according to Von Hammnr, 
consists of 70 folio volumes. Comp. Von Hammer “ Rosendl, or Oriental Legends and Tradi- 
tions from Arabic, Persian and Turkish sources,” Vol. I., pp. 147-257. See also H. Lupoxs, 
List. Aithiop., II., ¢. 3,4: Pococks, Specimen hist. Arab., p. 60; CaussIn DE Prrcevan, Hssat 
sur Uhistoire des Arabes, I., pp. 76 sq; and P. CassEn, Hlagabal, in the Hlberfeld “ Vorirdge 
f. d. gebildete Publikum,” 1864, p. 182. 

Nors 3.—[The question of Solomon’s moral qualification to be the author of some of the 
books contained in the canon of the Scriptures has sometimes perplexed honest disciples, and 
been made a specious argument in the mouths of cavillers. The point is well put and the an- 
swer well given by Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, pp. 11-13. “The choice of 
Solomon as one of the writers of the Bible at first sight startles, but on deeper study instructs, 
We would have expected a man of more exemplary life—a man of uniform holiness. It is 
certain that, in the main, the vessels which the Spirit used were sanctified vessels: ‘Holy men 
of oldspake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” .... But the diversity in all its extent is 
like all the other ways of God; and He knows how to make either extreme fall into its place in 
the concert of His praise. He who made Saul an apostle did not disdain to use Solomon as a 
prophet. .... If all the writers of the Bible had been perfect in holiness,—if no stain “of sin 
could be traced on their character, no error noted in their life, it is certain that the Bible would 
not have served all the purposes which it now serves among men. It would have been Godlike 
indeed in matter and mould, but it would not have reached down to the low estate of man—it 
would not have penetrated to the sores of a human heart... .. Practical lessons on some sub- 
jects come better through the heart and lips of the weary, repentant king than through a man 
who had tasted fewer pleasures, and led a more even life.... , Here is a marvel; not a line of 
Solomon's writings tends to palliate Solomon’s sins. .... The glaring imperfections of the man’s 
life have been used as a dark ground to set off the lustre of that pure righteousness which the 
Spirit has spoken by his lips.” —A.] 


25, THE SONG OF SOLOMON IN ITS RELATION TO THE LITERATURE OF WISDOM ASSOCIATED WITH 
soLoMoN.* 


The opinion that the Song of Solomon is not only a production of the age of Solomon, but 
most probably the work of Solomon himself, is favored both by its numerous allusions to the 
personal and historical relations of this king (e. g. iii, 2; iv. 4; yi, 8; vu. 5; viii, 11), and by 
its general esthetic character, its lively conception of nature, Thus it manifests a decided pre- 
ference for comparisons with natural objects of all sorts, especially with such ag are distinguished 





*[While there must be conceded to be weight in the objections urged by Isaac Taytor (chap. iii, of his “ Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry’) to the recognition of a proper drama in the Scriptures, we cannot agree with him that it is only with “a 
_ Very forced meaning” that such books as Job and Solomon’s Song can be called dramatic. There is, on the other hand, 

need to guard against the fondness of some for assimilating the Scriptures in their descriptive éceeee to secular eae 
ture; is there not in the other direction such an error ag hyper-fastidiousness ?—A.] 
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‘either by their beauty or their variety ; it refers not only to numerous important places of both 
_ Northern and Southern Palestine, but also to regions, cities and persons beyond the limits of 
_ Palestine (e. g. Kedar, Damascus, Pharaoh, ete.). Had it been composed merely with reference 
_ to Solonion, it would not have been ascribed to this monarch either in the title of the Masoretic 


a text, or by the unanimous tradition of Jewish antiquity. It is manifestly a product of that 


extremely rich and fruitful poetical activity of Solomon, described in 1 Kings iv. 32, 83.) In 


Y 2 virtue of its erotic contents it belongs essentially to that division of his poetry which is there 


indicated by the mention of the songs which were a thousand and five, and thus to the lyrical 
_ ¢lass, whose characteristic features must be recognized in it, though with Umsrerr, Ewato, ° 
_ Dewirzscw and others, we regard it as a dramatic composition. For even though this pre-emi- 
' nently probable view of its artistic form be adopted,—a view which alone offers a thorough’ and 
"generally satisfactory refutation of the recently somewhat popular theory, which divides’ the 
4 entire composition into a simple cycle of “lote songs,”’—the essentially lyrical and erotic 
_ character of its separate parts is ever unmistakable; so that the name of a drama in the mar- 
rower and stricter sense of the word is not on the whole applicable to it, but rather only that 
of a “lyrical drama” (BérrcweER), a garland of erotic songs joined in dramatic unity (Dz- 
titzscy). But notwithstanding this its lyric and dramatic, or perhaps even melo-dramatic 
_ form, and notwithstanding its somewhat wide deviation fypm the Maschal form of the Proverbs, 
there exists between its fundamental idea and that of the strictly didactic or aphoristic poetry 
_ of Solomon-a significant inner ‘connection. The Song of Solomon must undoubtedly be 
classed with the Hhokmah poetry in its wider sense, because its fundamental idea when 
rightly viewed, must be admitted to belong to the circle of those ethical ideas which form 
the chief and the favorite subjects of Solomon’s doctrine of wisdom. This fundamental idea 
consists in the exaltation of conjugal love and faithfulness as the most excellent and isure 
foundation of earthly prosperity, as a moral force in life triumphing over all the misery 
and mischief of this earth and even death itself. This fundamental idea is prominent in 
passages like chap. vil. 7, 8, and viii. 6-8, which are closely related to expressions like those 
found in Prov. v.18, 19; xvili. 22; xix. 14; xxxi. 10 sq. This must be admitted to be the 
chief topic in the poem and the central point in its descriptions, whether we assume, with 
Ewaup and others, that the design is to celebrate the changeless constancy and innocence 


of the Shulamite, that was proof against all the flatteries and artful temptations of the 


luxurious Solomon, qr with Duuitzscu, that the work belongs to an earlier period in the 
life of that king, before he had sunk into the foul depths of polygamy and idolatry, and that 
consequently it refers to his chaste relations to a single wife. It is evident that the latter 
view is more harmonious with the opinion which, on both internal and external grounds, 
asserts the authorship of Solomon, than is that of Ewan, or than the interpretation most 
oe nearly related to it adopted by Hua, Borronmr and the author of this general commentary ; 
it also favors equally, if not still better, the recognition of a secondary or a mystical reference 
of the poem to the Messiah. For as a representation of the rapturous joy and bliss arising 


a from the conjugal relation between Solomon, the prince of peace, and his beloved Shulamite, 


the poem admits of innumerable typical and prophetic applications to Christ and His Church. 
And these applications render superfluous all other expositions of its Christological eontents, 
such as have resorted to various allegorizing expedients, from the earliest periods of the Church 


down to the time of H. A. Hann and Henastensere [with whom must be reckoned as 





in general sympathy a considerable number of British and American expositors, among the 
_ most ednspicuous and emphatic of whom is Bishop WorpsworrH]. The mystery of the Song 

of Solomon is that of the marriage relation, and therefore the poem not only admits of that 
somewhat general Messianic’sense which belongs to every poetical celebration of bridal love 
‘ x and conjugal faithfulness within the range of the Scripttres (comp. Eph. v. 32), but also | 
appears as a Messianic prophecy of a specific typical significance, as a prediction in which the 
marriage of a theocratic king of Israel is described as an especially suggestive analogue and type 
of the relation of Christ to the Church of the New Testament. In this aspect it closely resem- 
iy, bles the 45th Psalm, which likewise celebrates an Old Testament royal marriage as a type of the 
‘New Testament covenant relation between Christ and His Church; this Psalm, however, pro- 
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bably refers to a later prince than Solomon, and both by this its origin, in a period after Sulomon, 
and. by the unmistakable decrease, in its delineations, of the favorite ideas and characteristic 
imagery of Solomon’s poetry, it shows that it must have sprung from another sphere of spiritual 
culture and pro:tuction than that of the classic Hhokmah literature of the earlier age. eee 
[All comment on this view of Solomon's Song, together with all comparative and supplemen- : 
tary presentation of views that have been held in Great Britain and America, is deferred to the 
Introduction and Exegetical notes connected with our author’s companion Commentary on the 
Book, which is contained in the present series and will be found translated in the present yol- 
ume]. : * 
Nors —In these hints with reference to the relation in which the Song of Solomon stands to 
the literature of wisdom which bears his name, we have mainly followed Dexrrzscu. In his 
“Untersuchung und Austegung des Hohenliedes,’ 1851, p. 171, he does not hesitate to designate 
it.as“ a production of the [nokmah,”—a species of literature cultivated and-employe! by Solo- 
mon with conspicuous skill, This he does in virtue of the broadly human and ethical character — 
of the idea of conjugal Jove and union which forms its chief theme. ‘ For,” he adds, arguing 
pertinently in support of his view, “the Hhokmah of theage of Solomon is devoted to the ex- 
position of those creative ordinances of the Cosmos, which havea broader range than the national 
limits of Israel, and of the universal axioms of religion and morality. The poetry of the 
Jihokmah is therefore didactic; and both proverbial poetry and drama were developed by it.” 
DevirzscH’s view of the Song of Solomon and of its ethical and theological value, is 
in general more interesting and in all respects more satisfactory than any other modern one; it 
is also preferable to that of the respected founder of this general Commentary, who, on p. 36 
[Am. Ed.] of the General Introduction to the Old Testament, expresses the view “that the 
poem doubtless sprung from the theoretic indignation provoked by the anticipated allowance 
of religi us freedom by So'omon, his polygamy implicating him with heathenism.” The fun- 
damental idea is therefore heid to be that “the Virgin of Israel, or the theocracy, refuses 
to be numbered with the heathen wives, or religions, as the favorite of Solomon, but turns” 
to her true betrothed, the stil remote Messiah.” ¥ 
-We cannot adopt this view, chiefly because the arguments for the genuineness of the poem 
or the authorship of Solomon, seem to us to outweigh all that lie against it. As little, and 
indeed still less, can we approve the two conceptions most nearly related to this of Lanan, 
That of Hue (“ Das Hohelied in emer noch unversuchten Deutung,” 1813) refers the poem to 
the time of Hezekiah, and consi.lers it as a symbolical expression of the desire of the ten tribes 
of Israel for reunion with the kingdoin of Judah represented by the king of peace, Hezekiah— 
Solomon, That advocated by Borrcuer (Die dltesten Biuhnendichtungen, 1850) regards it as.a 
lyrical drama, produced and represented in the kingdom of Israel about the year 950 B.C, 
some time after Solomon’s death, and aimed at the royal house and the manners of the harem, 
£0 hostile to the life of the family. A more extended critical discussion of these views would 
here be out of place. An examination of the various modifications of the Messianic allegorical 
interpretation, as well as of the purely historical or profane erotic view (THEODORE of Mopsu- 
esta, UasTELLIo, J. D. Micnar.is, Herper, Ercusorn, Hrrzta, etc.), must be left for the 
Introduction to this book of Scripture. 


2 6. THE BOOK OF JOB, CONSIDERED AS A PRODUCT OF THE POETRY OF WISDOM, KNOWN IN THE 


BROADER SENSE AS SOLOMON’S. 
+ 


_ The Book of Job must also be without doubt classed with the productions of the poetical 
Hhokmah hterature, and indeed, as a whole, with even more justice than the Song of Solomon. 
For although 1'scomposition cannot be confidently referred to the time of Solomon, since verbal 
and other considerations seem to indicate a later period for its origin, its inner relationship to the 
chief characteristic productions of that literature, to the Proverbs on the one hand and to Ee- 
clesiastes on the other, is so much the less doubtful. Its ethical and religious tendency, developed 
in the representation of the conflict and the victory of a godly man in sore trial, and in the 
justification of the divine dealing in the face of the apparent injustice of such sufferings as his, 


\ 
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and the peculiar method in which it develops this fundamental thoucht by means of cony 
tions and discourses which are made up now of gnomes or moral axles strung to oflior is 
"pearls, and again of lively and symbolical pictures from nature and from human Tite nee 
alike prove the close connection of this didactic poem with the proverbial poetry of See 
é 


as we, have dbove (22 3, 4) characterized it. Moreover, the manner in which the poet in chap 


-Xxviil. rises to the idea of the absolute wisdom of God, and represents a participation in it ag 

‘cde i . i 7 

‘dependent on a godly and upright course, is very closely related to that which appears in pas- — 
x $ 


‘sages like Prov. vill. 22; ix. 12; Eccl. xii.13; Prov. i. 7; iii. 16, etc. The fundamental prin- 


: peivle and the didactic tendency of the book seem in all essential features to have sprung from 
‘the same style of seeking after wisdom and of religious and philosophical inquiry as the Pro- 
verbs and Necclesiastes; and if, in consequence of a certain tinge of skepticism peculiar to its 


theological views and reflections, in which the decidedly skeptical attitude of the Preacher to a 
certain extent betrays itself, it forms a sort of connecting link between these two books, so on 
the other hand it is by virtue of its poetical form most nearly related to the Song: of Suleman 
For like this it appears in the poetical garb of a drama, of a drama, however, mich, in so far as it 
bears an impress of an epico-dramatic rather than of a /yrico-dramatic (melodramatic) kind, de- 
viates from the pure central and typical form of this species of poetry in a different direction Gon 


_ that taken by the.Song of Solomon. It is on this account, therefore, to be likened to such in: 


tellectual creations as DANTE’s Divine Comedy (or even as'the philosophical dialogues of Piato, 
so far as these may be considered as artistic poetical productions in the wider sense), rather 
than to the erotic lyrical dramas or idylls of other nations.* 
_ At a'levents the interlocutory dramatic sty‘e of the poem prompts one to fix the time of its 
composition as near as possible to that of the Song of Solomon, and to regard it as having 
originated, if not under Solomon, at least in the age immediately following him. This period iaine 
dicated on the one hand by the sublime character of its descriptions of nature, reminding one 


strongly of the universally extended horizon of the epoch of Solomon (compare especially . 


chaps. xxxviii.—xli. with 1 Kings iv. 33), and on the other by the traces appearing in passages 
like ix. 24; xii. 17 sq.; xv. 18 sq., of a decline already begun in the glory of the kingdom, and 
of heavy national calamities, That the whole book must in any case have appeared long before 
the Babylonish captivity, is evident from such a familiarity with its contents as a whole, and 
with individual descriptions in it, as is exhibited by the prophets Hzekiel (xx. 14,20) and 
Jeremiah (xx. 14 sq., comp. Job iii. 3.sq.). This origin before the exile is to be claimed also 
for the discourses of Elihu in chaps. xxxli—xxxvii. the more confidently, in proportion as they 
unmistakably form an essential and indispensable link of connection between the conversation 
of Job with his three friends, and the manifestation of Jehovah which brings the final solution 


of the whole problem. 


[Among English authors who agree in this classification of the Book of Job few are more 
emphatic in their assertions or more felicitous in their illustration than Dean Sranuey (Jewush 
Churely, 11., 270-1): “ Nothing but*the wide contact of that age with the Gentile world could, 
humanly speaking, have admitted either a subject or a scene so remote from Jewish thought 
and customs, .as that of Job.” “The allusions to the horse, the peacock, the crocodile and the 


- hippopotamus, are such as in Palestine could hardly have been made till after the formation of 
Solomon’s collections, The knowledge of Egypt and Arabia is what could only have been 


acquired after the diffusion of Solomon's commerce. The questions discussed are the same as 


- those which agitate the mind of Solomon, but descending deeper and deeper into the difficulties 


‘of the world,” e¢c.—On the other side, apart from formal commentaries, one will hardly find a 


oe 


clearer and more vigorous presentation of the reasons, both in the style and substance of the 


Book of Job, for assigning it an earlier date, “an age as early at least as that of the Israelitish 
settlement in Palestine,” than is given in chap. 8 of Isaac Taytok's Spirit of Hebrew 


Poetry.—A.] 


- Nors.—If the Book of Job belongs to the epoch of Solomon, there is the more reason for re- 





* Compare the excellent essay of G. Baur, “ Das Buch Hiob und Dante's giltliche Komédie, eine Parallele,” in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1856, III. : ¢ 
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“ garding this period as one of unequalled rizhness in the manifold variety of its poetical ideas, its 
_ species and forms of poetic art. For besides the religious lyric and the proverbial poetry, both: 
“of the chief forms of the Old Testament drama, the religious-erotic and the religious-didactic or 
philosophical, must have attained their maturity during this period; and there is the more truth 
in what Ewatp—who, moreover, refers the Book of Job to the period just before the exile—re- 
marks in characterizing this epoch: “Thus at this time poetry expands, seeking new paths in 
every possible direction, though she could only enter them. This is the period of the full forma- 
tion and broadest development of Hebrew poetry, when it reveals all its latent capacities, and 
gathers up all its scattered forces; and it is just this that is here new and peculiar” (Die poet- 
ischen Bitcher des alten Bundes, I., p. 19). Compare Harvernicz, Hinieit. in das Aas 
herausg. von Kein, Bd. IIL, p. 12: “Thus Solomon excels his father in fruitfulness of poetic 
inspiration, and this fruitfulness testifies to the great wealth of this period in poetical produc- 
_ tions. As the splendor and richness of Solomon’s peaceful reign is a fruit of David’s strifeg and 
victories, so the poetry of his time is but the rich unfolding of the fruit planted and nourished by 
David. It-proves itself to be such by its peculiar character of peaceful objectiveness, while the 
poetry of David is the thorough expression of deeply stirred subjective emotion. The blessedness 
of the peace, which, after long and bitter conflicts, the theocracy enjoyed under Solomon, reflects 
itself as clearly in the 72d and 127th Psalms as in the Song of Solomen, andsgives to the latter, 
notwithstanding its thoroughly emotional contents, a repose and objectiveness of attitude which 
has long since overcome all struggle and conflict. With this is also connected the broader hori- 
. zon which poetry gains under Solomon, as well as the complete development and rounding out 
of its form which likewise marks this period,”’ ete. Many of the characteristics here mentioned 
belong as well to the book of Job; this is not, however, the case with all of‘them. The passages 
_above quoted [on the preceding page], for example, Cefer rather to a disturbed and troublous pe- 


” “ yiod, than to the peaceful repose and glory of Solomon’s reign. On this account we do not ven- 


ture to adopt without hesitation the view that the book originated in this period, as held by 
Luter, DorpER.ety, SrarupLin, HAEVERNICK, Kein, ScHtorrmann, Haun, VAIHINGER, 
and others. We regard as more probable the assumption of a somewhat later cee (adopted 
by the general Editor; see Inérod., etc., p. 85). We do not, however, for that reas n, with’ Kw- 
ALD, Hirzen, Hetuiestept, Buenx, and others, assign its origin to the seventh century before 
Christ; or, with CLericus, Gussnrus, Umprerr, Varxe, Bunsen, and others, refer it to the 
exile or the period that immediately followed it, ies 


¢7. THE LITERATURE OF WISDOM AFTER SOLOMON; a) EccuEsIAstEs, 
To the productions of the Hhokmah that undoubtedly belong after Solomion is to be referred 


~ Koheleth or the Preacher (nan, "ExkAyowaorgc). This is a didactic poem, which not only by its 


extended monologue in the Maschal form, but also by its express designation of the speaker as 
“the son of David,” and “King in J erusalem,” seems to Betray an origin direct from Solomon. 
The entire weight of all those considerations, whether of an internal or a verbal character, which 
claim attention, compel the assumption of an origin not only after Solomon, but even after the 
exile. For the numerous Chaldaisms in its diction, the references to the oppressive rule of un- 
worthy kings of a non-Israelitish race, €. g.,1v. 18-16: v. 8; viii. 1 sq.; x.4sq., as well as many 
allusions to circumstances and events after the exile, such as vi. 2, 8; viii, 10; ix. 13 sq.; xii. 
12—all together compel us to recognize the book as a literary monument of the later Persian 
period. Complaints of the vanity of all earthly things, in the form of disconnected monologues, 
not, however, exactly separate aphoristic sentences like those of the Proverbs, but rather as some- 
what extended reflections, are here put into the mouth of the wise King Solomon. The rhetori- 
al dress by means of which this is accomplished appears the more suitable, since a king who had 
not only acquired an unusually extended knowledge of earthly things, but also had surrendered 
himself to the inordinate enjoyment of them, should be regarded as a pre-eminently. appropriate 
_ preacher concerning their nothingness and transitoriness, The complaints which the book con- 
tains on this topic sometimes rise to doubts.in reference to the moral government of the world; 
€. g., i. 10 sq.; iv. 1 sq.; vi. 8 8q.; vii. 15 Sq.; 1x. 2 sq., or where this is not the case, at least 
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leave apparently unreconciled the contradiction between the Divine perfection and the vanity of 
the world. Its philosophy of life has therefore with a certain degree of justice been explained as 
a sceptical one. It has indeed even received the name of a “Song of Songs of Scepticism,”* 
The entire absence of the Divine covenant name, Jehovah, and the occurrence of frequent exhor- 
tations to the cheerful enjoyment of life, instead of possible admonitions to obedient subjection to 


__ the law (ii. 24-26; iii, 12 sq; iii, 22; v, 17-19; viii, 15; ix. 7-10; xi.7 sq; xii, 7 sq.), might 


besides seem to justify the suspicion of an attitude religiously indifferent and morally lax, which 


is not seldom charged upon the author. He was, however, far removed from proper Epicurean- 


ism, or indeed from atheistic impulses. He in fact never contents himself with uniting the tra- 

- ditional faith and his sceptical view of the world in a merely external “Concordat between the 
fear of God and the cheerful enjoyment of the present” (Kaunis, wt supra, p. 309). Butin a 
time inclined to the abandonment of faith in God’s holy and just government of the world, he 
clings to such a faith with a touching constancy, and defends the fact of the wise rule of the 
Eternal and Omnipotent God against all the frivolous scofts of fools (ii. 26; iii, 20 sq.; v. 1; Ve 
17-19; viii. 14; ix. 1-3; compare ii, 13; iv. 5: x, 2sq.; x. 18, 14). And in an age when his 
people lad little or nothing to hope for in the way of external national prosperity and increase, 
when moral dullness, apathy and despondency might thus easily master the individual members 

of this people, he is never weary of pointing out the righteous retributions of the future as a mo- 
tive to the fear of God, the chief and all-comprehending virtue of the wise (iil. 14-17; v. 6; vi. 
6, 10; vill. 12 sq.; xi. 9; xii, 13, 14), and of commending unwavering constancy in individual 
callings as the best prudence and the surest defence against the sufferings and the temptations 
of our earthly life (compare il. 10; ili. 22; v.17, 18; viii. 15, ete.). It is especially the high 
estimate which he puts upon this faithful endeavor to fulfil one’s earthly duty, this “ cheerfulness - 
in labor,” which reveals the close relationship between his practical view of life and that of the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and reveals his place within the circle of those Hhakamim whose spiritual 
thought and action in the earlier age has left its worthiest monument in that collection of Pro- 
verbs, and in the Book of Job. 

Nore 1.—The assumption that Solomon was the immediate author of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
which once exclusively prevailed, and is still at this time defended by L. Van Esszn (Der Pre- 
diger Salomo’s, Schafih., 1856), H. A. Haun, Commentar, etc., 1860), and E. Bout (Dissertatio _ 
de Aramaismis libri Koheleth, Erlangen, 1860), is refuted not only by the arguments above 
given, which favor its origin in the period of the Persian sway, but still more especially by many 
passages in which the use of the name of King Solomon is manifestly but a free and poetical one; 
é. g» i. 12; i. 16; ii. 6; and particularly xii. 9-14, in which the author speaks of his own + 
person in distinction from the Preacher. Compare Burrx, Minleiwung, p. 643; Kui, Einlei- 
tung, p. 435. : 

Nore 2.—The charges which have of late been often brought against the Book of Ecclesiastes, 

-viz., that it teaches merely a “religion of the present,” that its moral and religious tendency is sim- 
ply negative, that it inclines to fatalistic scepticism and to the lax morality of Epicureanism 
(Lowry, DozpeRLern, De Werte, Kyoszt, in part also Hirzia and Brucs, according to whom 
“the scepticism of this book rises even to bitter anguish and utter despair of finding any aim or or- 
der in human life” [ut supra, pp. 68, 238 sq., 383 sq.]), are met by the passages above cited, in 
which patient devotion to one’s personal earthly calling, together with a cheerful mind and 
thankful enjoyment of God's temporal gifts, is recommended, These passages are of special im- 
portance, since they significantly exhibit the peculiar practical tendency of the book. Itis the 
New Testament virtues, drouovh, yalpew rh éAmidt, épydfeotas pera jovyiag (Rom. xii, 12; 2 Thes. 
iii. 12, etc.), in their peculiar Old Testament form, and in accordance with that view of the 
world inculcated in the more advanced Hhokmah doctrine, which are here substantially exhibited 
and commended to the tempted saints of the theocracy after the exile. 

Compare Luruur’s Preface to the writings of Solomon—‘“-The other book is named Koheleth, 
which we call the Preacher; and it is a book of consolation. When a man would live obediently 








* So Hernrion Hzrne designates it in his “Vermischte Schriften,” 1854, 1. In like manner DELITZSCL,.Commentar zum 
Buch Hiod (in Kem and Deirzscu’s Bibl. Comm. zum A. T.), p. Se 
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according to the teaching of the first book (7. e., the Proverbs), and perform the duties of his 
calling or of his office, the devil, the world, and his own flesh oppose, so that he is wearied of his 
Condition... .i/... Now as Solomon in the first book teaches obedience, as against foolish desire 
and curiosity, so in this book he teaches patience and constancy in opposition to discontent and 
temptation, and a peaceful and joyful waiting for the final hour.” Comp. the Preface to the La- 
tin Commentary (Opp. exeget. ed. Schnud et Irmischer, T. XXI., p. 5): Hune hbrum LHeclesias- 
ten rectius nos vocaremus Politica vel Gucononnca Salomonis, qui viro in politia versanti consulat 
im casibus tristibus et animum erudiat ac roboret ad patientiam, etc. [This book, Ecclesiastes, 
we should more correctly call the Politics or Economics of Solomon; for he is giving counsel in 
adversity to a man engaged in public life, and is training and strengthening his spirit to patience,” 
etc.] For similar passages see Exster, Commentar tiber den Prediger Sal., 1855, Introd., pp. 
14 sq.. Besides this expositor (see especially pp. 27 sq.), Ewaup (Hind. zu Koheleth, pp. 177 8q.), 
Harvernicx (Hind. IIL, 449 sq.), VatninaER (Ueber den Plan Koheleth’s, Stud. und Krit., 
1848, pp. 442 sq.),, and Hunestensere (Der Prediger Salom. ausgelegt, 1859), have, among 
recent writers, with cogent arguments, defended the ethical character and contents of the book 
against such attacks. Compare also the profound essay of Vinmar, “Ueber Koheleth,’” in the 
Pastoraltheol. Bu, 1863, 1, 241 sq. 


28, CONTINUATION, b) THE PSALMS OF WISDOM. 


Proverbial poetry most clearly combined with lyrical appears not only in the writings of Solo- 
mon, but also in those of many poets of the later age. Certain intermediate forms of composition 
therefore occur which may be classed with one as well as with the other species of poetry. Such 
are those Psalms, which, though tHey do not directly teach wisdom, yet sing the praise of the 
fear of God as the source of all:wisdom, and exhibit a didactic tendency, both by the Maschal 
form which they adopt, and by proclaiming the praise of the law of the Lord and their exhorta- 
tions to its faithful observance. They may be briefly designated as Hhokmah-Psalms, and may 
be regarded as gnomes expanded into lyrics, or as the combination of several wise adages into a 
lyrical didactic whole, The shortest of the two Psalms ascribed to Solomon, the 127th, appears 
to be in a measure a gnome thus expanded into a lyrical form. Of the later Psalms those belong 
to the same category, which consist of praises of a life led in the fear of God and the faithful ob- 
servance of the law,—Ps. 1., .cxi., cxil., cxxv. and exxyili. Of these the second is especially worthy 
of notice, in that it closes with the same commendation of the fear of God as the beginning of wis- 
dom (ver. 10), which is found at the beginning of Solomon’s Book of Proverbs (Prov. i. 7, comp. 
ix. 10, e¢c.), and at the end of Ecclesiastes and of the 28th chapter of the Book of Job. The 
119th Psalm is also a Psalm of wisdom on a magnificent scale, an alphabetical arrangement [lost 
of course in our versions] of inspired praises of the Divine word, and of the blessings which re- 
sult from obeying it,—which Luraer has well styled “the Christian A. B. OC. of praise, love, 
power, and use of the word of God.” Here belongs also the 49th Psalm, which describes the 
transitoriness of the happiness of the ungodly, and contrasts with it the hope of the righteous : 
resting on God. For this purpose it adopts a form which is expressly termed “speaking of wis- 
dom” (ver. 3 [E. V.]), a “parable,” a “dark saying” (ver. 4 [E. V.]). . The 78th Psalm, which be- 
longs to Asaph, asserts its didactic character by the use of similar expressions. Yet its contents, 
which are descriptive of the history of redemptionrather than gnomically instructive or contem- 
plative, show that it ought not to be classed with the proper psalms of wisdom, even though its 
tendency, like that of several other of the Psalms of Asaph, might in general be called didactic, 
Those Psalms of David also, which contain didactic matter, differ almost throughout both in 
their contents and their form from the Hhokmah poetry of the age of Solomon, and of that im- 
mediately succeeding, and only incidentally coincide with a few of the above named psalms of 
wisdom ; ¢.g., Ps. xv. 2sq., with Pss, i., cxi., exii.; Ps. xiv..8 sq., with Ps, exix. 


The title 7300 borne by some of David’s psalms, e. g-, Pss, xxxii., lil, as well as by Asaph's, 
the 78th, affords no ground for regarding these songs as productions of the Hhokmah poetry, or 


in general as merely didactic poems; for 3b is to be rendered neither as “Instruction” nor 
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as “ Didactic poem,” but most probably with Dutirzscu as “Meditation,” or even with Hrrzra 
and others, as “ Form, Image, Invention.” The Psalter then contains in general no Hhokmah 
poems of the period before Solomon, since the above named psalms of this class, all belong more 
probably to a later age, and indeed for the most part to the period after the exile; they saeoree! 
quently contemporary with Ecclesiastes rather, perhaps, than with the Book of Job, or with the 
original materials of the Book of Proverbs. : 


¢ 2, CONCLUSION.—c) THE APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE OF WISDOM (SIRACH, BARUCH, THE BOOK OF 
WISDOM, eéc.). 


In the Apocryphal writings of Jesus, son of Sirach (Zogia rob Seypdy, Ecclesiasticus), and of 
the anonymous author of the book of Baruch, and of the “Wisdom of Solomon,” the Hebrew 
literature of wisdom celebrates its second spring-time upon Alexandrian Hellenistic soil. 
No one of these works can have originated earlier than the second century before the Christian 
.Era, at least in the linguistic form and structure in which they now exist. For the Ptolemy 
under whom the younger son of Sirach* clothed in its present Greek garb the Hebrew work of his 
grandfather of the same name (a Jew of Palestine), can be no other than Ptolemy Physcon, or 
Ptolemy Euergetes II. (B. C. 170-117). The Book of Wisdom, according to internal evidence, 
belongs rather to the more advanced than to the earlier period of Alexandrianism ; it must pro- 
bably have been produced, therefore, not until near the age of Philo, rather than have been com- 
posed by a con'temporary of Aristobulus, or, as some claim, by Aristobulus himself, The book 
Baruch, finally, which has as little to do with the old Baruch of the school of the prophets, as 
the “Letters of Jeremiah” which it contains have to do with the old prophetic teacher, is very 
certainly quite a late post-canonical production. No one of these works—and this is quite as 
true of the book Tobias, and the “ Prayer of Manasseh,” which exhibit at least some points of 
contact with the later Jewish literature of wisdom—reaches back even as far as the time of He- 
clesiastes, the latest production of the canonical or classical Hhokmah poetry. In their literary 
artistic character, and their religious didactic substance, the three works named above are distin- 
guished one from another in this, ‘that the collection of gnomes by Jesus, son of Sirach, in regard 
to contents as well as form, appears to be mainly an imitation of the Proverbs, without, how- 
ever, attaining the classical excellence of its model; that, furthermore, the “‘ Wisdom of Solo- 
- mon,” less rich in genuine theological and ethical substance, in its didactic form (as a monologue) 
and its free poetical appropriation of the person of Solomon, approaches Ecclesiastes quite as 
much as it differs from it in the, not sceptical but, Platonic speculative stamp of its argument; _ 
-and that finally Baruch, which attempts to array the fundamental ideas of the doctrine of wis- 
- dom in the form of the old prophetic admonitions, commands, and letters, reaches nothing better 
than a dull, spiritless reproduction of these prophetic forms, of as little theological as philosophi- 
cal value. 

Norz.—The collection of proverbs by the son of Sirach, in spite of the occasional originality 
and beauty of its contents, still falls far below the poetic perfection and the theological ripeness 
of the model furnished by Solomon. It therefore cannot be regarded as a, composition bearing 
the stamp of inspiration and worthy of a place in the Canon. These points are conceded even 
by several of the most recent defenders of the Apocrypha against the criticisms of the English 
Reformed School; ¢. g., Hunasrenpera (Lvang. Kirchen-Zeitung, 1858, Nos. 54 sq.; 1854, 
Nos. 29 sq.) and BureK (Studien und Kritiken, 1858, II.). Bruc# also, in particular, has 
commented very justly on the literary value of Ecclesiasticus as compared with the Proverbs. 
He says in his “ Weisheitslehre der Hebdrder,” p. 273: “The true Hebrew gnome did indeed 
stand before this sage as a lofty ideal. This was the goal toward which he pressed, but which by 
was not able to reach. Only now and then does he attain in his proverbs the condensed brevity, 
the suggestive fullness of meaning, and the telling rhythm of proposition and antithesis, which 


‘ z 

*[A genealogy based on the assumed correctness of the first prologue to the Book of Ecclesiasticus sus kein eis 
as follows: 1. Sirach. 2. Jesus, son (father) of Sirach (author of the book). 3. Sirach. 4, ee son ¥ ee ts 
of the book). See B. F. Wesrcort’s articles, “Jesus, the son of Sirach,” and “ Ecclesiasticus, in Smira’s Dic Y 


Bible.—A.] 
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distinguish the Proverbs of Solomon. In many cases it is only with difficulty that he succeeds 
in comprehending a thought, in its rounded fullness of meaning, within the narrow limits of a 
single proposition. Still less frequently does he bring corresponding members into a true anti- 
thetic relation. He usually carries out his thoughts through a series of complementary pro- 
verbs, which not seldom.run out at last into dull prose. .The true poetic spirit is altogether 
wanting to the son of Sirach. He frequently expresses himself, it is true, in imagery, but then 
he heaps figure upon figure improperly, and in his similes falls into the inflated and fantastic. 
The quiet attitude of reflection would better befit the whole individuality of this Jewish 
sage,” ete, r 

Furthermore, that Sirach, notwithstanding his comparative lack of originality and independent 
creative power, was still no mere imitator of Solomon’s Proverbs, but that besides this he made 
use of other collections of ancient and esteemed maxims, appears from some hints in his own 
book (e..g., xxiv. 28; xxxil. 16). It appears also from the fragments of ancient Hebrew pro- 
verbs which still occur here and there in the Talmudic literature of the Jews, which fragments 
point to the existence of similar collections of gnomes by the side of and before that of the son 
of Sirach. Comp. Brucu, p. 274; Dunitzscu, “Zur Geschichte der Hebrdischen Poesie,” pp. 
204 sq.; BERTHEAD, “Hzréget. Handbuch zu den Spr. Sal.,” Introd., pp. xlil. sq. EM 

In regard to the literary and theological character of the Book of Wisdom, in its relations to 
the canonical literature of wisdom-in the Old Testament, comp. Brucu (the work above cited), 
pp. 822 sq., and Grimm, in the “Kurzgef. eweget. Handbuch zu den Apocryphen,” Vol. 6, In- 
troduction ; and likewise KuEBEL (Pastorin Wurtemberg), “Die ethischen Grundanschauungen 
der Weisheit Salomos: ein Beitrag zur Apocryphenfrage,’ Studien und Kritiken, 1865, IV., 
pp. 690 sq. Fort 

In regard to the book Baruch, see O. F. Frirzscun, in the ‘“Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. zu den 
Apoer.,” I.,167sq.,and Bruon, in the work already cited, pp. 319 sq. [Dean SranLEY (Jewish 
Church, I1., 272) says of the Book of Wisdom: “It is one link more in the chain by which the 
influence of Solomon communicated itself to syeceeding ages. As the undoubted ‘ Wisdom,’ 
or Proverbs of Solomon, formed the first expression of the contact of Jewish religion with the 
philosophy of Egypt and Arabia, so the apocryphal ‘ Wisdom of Solomon’ is the first expression 
of the contact of Jewish religion with the Gentile philosophy of Greece. Still the apologue and 
the warning to kings keeps up the old strain; still the old ‘wisdom’ makes her voice to be 
heard; and out of the worldly prudence of Solomon springs, for the first time, in distinct terms, 
‘the hope full of immortality’ ”” (Wisdom i. 1; vi. 1, 9; ili, 1-4; y. 1-5, etc.)—A..] 


2 10. SYSTEM OF THE LITERATURE OF WISDOM IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, AND THE RELATIVE © 
PLACE OF THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


So far as the entire literature of wisdom in the Old Testament can be treated as an organic 
whole, and this whole be viewed as the didactic part of the religious literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, as distinguished from its other main divisions, we recognize first a classical and a post- 
classical period [post-heroic, compared by the author to the age of the Epigoni in Greek legend. 
—A.] as the most strongly marked phases in the course of its development. And within each 
of these two periods there grows up side by side with gnomic poetry, or the Hhokmah litera- 
ture in the narrower sense, a similar literature of broader range. In the classical period, or 
within the bounds of the canonical literature of the Old Testament, the Hhokmah poetry in the 
strictest sense is represented by the Proverbs of Solomon, with their maxims of wisdom aiming 
to secure a conception and treatment of nature and of the life of man that shall be conformed 
to the will of God. Side by side with its profound, concise, vigorous, marrowy sentences we 
find the glowing delineations and soaring lyrical effusions of Solomon’s Song, this glorification 
of the mystery of love, as it is contemplated from wisdom’s point of view. The traditional 
triple chord in the harmony,—the trilogy in the drama,—of the writings ascribed to Solomon, 
is completed by the broader reflections to which the Preacher (Keclesiastes) gives utterance 
concerning the nothingness of all that is earthly, and the duty of a cheerful but also grateful 
and devout enjoyment of life, Outside this trilogy, which contains at least one work not im- 
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mediately from Solomon, we find some other products of the Hhokmah literature im the wider 
sense, There are the didactic Psalms of later date than Solomon, which most resemble the 
Maschal poetry of the Book of Proverbs, since they are mainly netic more than gnomes, de- 

veloped in poetic form. And there is the Book of Job, the dramatic form of whose dialogue is 


“i analogous to that of Solomon’s Song, while it reveals a certain internal likeness to Keclesiastes 


in its devotion to the problems of the day, although at the same time it gives expression to 
many sceptical thoughts. 

Of the productions of the post-classical age, or the literature of wisdom contained in the 
Jewish Apocrypha, the collection of proverbs by the son of Sirach [Ecclesiasticus], represents 
the Hhokmah poetry in the narrower sense; for it is a direct imitation of the Proverbs, and in 
part a later gleaning from the same field. Of the writings which are to be classed here only in 
the broader sense, the Book of Wisdom stands parallel to Ecclesiastes, and Baruch to the 
Song of Solomon; stillfurther, if one will, in Tobit a counterpart may be found for Job, and i in 
the Prayer of Manasseh for many of the didactic Psalms. 

The Proverbs of Solomon appear therefore, as the central spring and storehouse of the gnomic 
wisdom of the Old Testament ; or, as the true and main trunk of the tree of Hhokmah poetry, 
widely branching and laden with fruit. And itis mainly on account of this radical impulse, 
and because of this main trunk, consisting so largely of elements really furnished by Solomon, 
that the whole development deserves to be calledin a general and comprehensive way an intel- 
lectual production of the wisest of all kings in Israel. 

Norts 1.—Exhibited in a tabular form ite above representation of the literature of wisdom 
in the Old Testament would stand somewhat as follows,—according to its genetic development 
and its organic relations: 


I. Classical or Hebrew canonical period of the Hhokmah. 
1. Hhokmah poetry in the strictest sense, or in the primitive form of the Maschal (the 
true gnomic poetry of Solomon) : 
The Proverbs. 
2. Hhokmah poetry in the broader sense; or in various. transformations and modifica- 
tions of the primitive type: 
A. The Maschal form transformed to dramatic dialogue: , 
a) Solomon’s Song,—a didactic drama, with strongly marked lyrical 
and erotic character. 
6), Job,—a didactic drama, with a preponderance of the epic character. 
B. The Maschal form expanded in monologue: 
a) Ecclesiastes,—a collection of reflective philosophical monologues, 
constructed from the point of view of the Hhokmah. 
b) The didactic Psalms,—specimens of the lyrical development of some 
fundamental ideas and principles of the Hhokmah. 


II. Post-classical period, or Hhokmah literature of the J ewish Apocrypha. 
1. True Hhokmah poetry, with a direct imitation of the old Maschal form : 


Ecclesiasticus. 
2. Hhokmah compositions in the broader sense : 
A. With evident leaning toward the elder literature of the prophetic, or epic and 
dramatic style : 
a) Baruch. 
b) Tobit. 
B. With leanings toward elder didactic and tyne compositions, reflective and 
philosophical : . 
a) The Wisdom of Solomon. 
b) The Prayer of Manasseh. 
Norse 2.—The grouping of Proverbs, Solomon’s Song and Ecclesiastes as a trilogy of com- 
positions by Solomon cannot be critically and chronologically justified. Nevertheless it finds . 


—— 
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its partial truth and justification in the fact that precisely these three works constitute the normal 
types of the entire literature of wisdom, in respect both to substance and form (see the Table in 
note1). If they be contemplated ideally from this point of view, we cannot refuse to recognize a 
degree of truth in the old parallel drawn by OricEn and JrromeE between this trilogy, and the phi- 
losophical triad,— Ethics, Logic, Physics. Attention has been already called to this in the note to 
21. Compare also page 67 of the General Introduction to the Old Testament section of this Com- 
mentary, where the author has given a classification of the writings of Solomon, or, as he puts it, 
“of the general didactic system of Solomon,” which likewise includes the above trilogy, 

An analysis of the literature of wisdom in the Old Testament which differs in several points from 
our own, while it also brings out clearly many correct points of view, is proposed by Bruen, pp. 
67 sq. I. Period before the Exile: a) Monuments of tlie practical philosophy of this period : Pro- 
verbs; 6) Theoretical philosophy: Job; ¢) compositions of partly practical, partly theoretical 
nature: the older didactic Psalms. II, Period after the exile: a) Practical philosophy; Ecclesi- 
asticus ; 6) Theoretical: Solomon’s Song; ¢) partly practical, partly theoretical ; the later didactic 
Psalms, and also the Book of Wisdom, which at the same time forms the transition to the Alexan- 
drian philosophy. é 

By others the apocryphal literature is ordinarily excluded from the classification, and, on the 
other hand, all the lyrical poetry of the Psalter brought in, so that the result is a classification of 
all the poetical literature of the Old Testament Canon. See, e. g., HaEVERNICK and Kert’s 
Hinleitung, Vol. IIL, page 81, where the two great departments of lyrical poetry VY, and gno- 
mic poetry Ww are distinguished, and to the first are assigned Psalms, Solomon’s Song, and La- 
mentations,—to the latter, Proverbs, the discourses of Job, and the reflections of Ecclesiastes. 
Frepuric ScHLEecen (Lectures on the History of Literature, 4th Lecture), and following him, 
Deuitzscu (in Herzoe’s “ Real-Encyclopddie,” XIV., 716), propose two main classes of Old Tes- 
tament writings : 1, historico-prophetic, or books of the history of redemption,—and 2, poetical, 
or books of aspiration. 

The latter class, according to them, includes Job, the Psalter, and the writings of Solomon, and 
these correspond to the triple chord of faith, hope and love. For Job is designed to maintain faith - 
under trials: the Psalms breathe forth and exhibit hope in the conflict of earth’s longings; the 
writings of Solomon reveal to us the mystery of Divine love, and Proverbs in particular makes us 
acquainted with that wisdom which grows out of and is eternal love. 

With reference to the position to be assigned to Proverbs within the circle of the poetical litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, these classifications are very instructive. And this is especially true. 
of that last mentioned, which is as evidently correct in its exhibition of the relation of Proverbs to 
Job and the Psalms, as it is defective with respect to the third of Solomon’s writings, Ecclesiastes 
(which surely has very little to do with “ the mystery of Divine love”), 

_In one passage, J. A. BenGEL (in hig “Bettrige zur Schrifterkliirung,” edited by Osc. WarcH- 
TER, Leipsic, 1866, p. 27) expresses himself singularly in regard to the significance of the group- 
ing, that has been so long traditional, of Proverbs, Job and Solomon’s Song in a trilogy.’ “The 
reason why Proverbs, Job and the Canticles stand together in the best Hebrew codices is this,— 
man standing under paternal discipline needs the Proverbs; when he has passed out from this 
into the fellowship of suffering he needs Job: after he has been perfected he enters into the wnio 
mystica (mystical union) and comprehends Canticles,” 


B.—SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON 


@11. NAMES OF THE COLLECTION, 
The superscription of the book which has been handed down in the Masoretic text, and which 
-rests upon several passages of the book itself (see especially i.17;x.1 ; xxv. 1) is 79 vein 


1s more correctly rendered, not “ Proverbs ” (Sprischworter), but Sayings of Solomon (Spriiche).* 
* [To speak of the Proverbs of Solomon, or any other one man, is, 


A proverbium, « Spritchwort, a proverb, is strictly an old and popular saying. Archbishop Treo (see Lecture I. in 

his valuable little work “ On the lessons in Proyerbs ”) speaks of “popularity—acceptance and adoption on the part of the 

people,” as “ the most essential of all” the qualities of a proverb. A little later he adds, “Herein, in great part, the force 
a 





in the strict use of terms, a self-contradiction. 
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This corresponds with the Hapormai of the LXX, and the Parabole, not Proverbia, of the Vul- 
gate. For the word wh does indeed sometimes describe proverbs in thé true sense, or general 

practical maxims, growing out of the spirit of a people and expressed in popular form (ergs Sam, 
x 12; Ezek. xvi. 44; xviii, 2). But in itself it signifies only resemblance, likeness (simile, compa- 
‘ratio, napaBory, maporuia) ; 1t is. therefore used, according to the peculiarity of Oriental poetry, to 
designate symbolical or parabolic apothegms, or poetic and philosophical maxims in the widest 
sense. [The verb Ww is found with two quite distinct significations—to command, and to com- 


pare. GxsENtus ( Thesaurus, s. v.), after proposing two different ways of deriving these from one 
primary radical meaning, suggests that possibly there are two independent radicals. Furrst 
regards them as wholly distinct, the primary meaning of the one being “ to be strong,” of the other 
“to combine, connect, entwine.” Some old commentators erroneously derive the noun from the 
first of these two verbal roots; e.g., TRapp (Comm. on Proy., i. 1): ‘Master sentences; max- 
ims, axioms, speeches of special precellency and predominancy.”—A.] Accordingly prophetical 
predictions (e. g., those of Balaam, Num, xxi. 7,18; xxiv.3; comp. 1s. xiv.4; Mich. i1.4; Hab. 
i. 6), as well as didactic Psalms (e.g., Ps. xlix.5; Ixxviil. 2) or sententious discourses of wise 
men (e.g., Job xxvil.1; xxix. 1) are designated as pwn. In the special and predominant sense 
wi is however the designation of a maxim or gnome from within the sphere of the Hhokmah it 
is therefore the sentiment or the moral axiom of a Hhakam (see above, 33 2,3). For it was just 
these men, the Hhakamim of the Old Testament economy, that exhibited their main strength in 
giving utterance to pertinent comparisons, and significant truths of general practical value, and 
who were accustomed to impart their instructions chiefly in the form of maxims (Prov. i. 7; xxv. 
1). An old synonym of the title “ Book of Proverbs” or “ Proverbs of Solomon” is therefore 
“ Book of Wisdom” 23M 50. [Comp. Furrsr’s Kanon des alten Testaments, etc., 1868, pp. 73 
sq.—A.]. The book probably received this title now and then in the old Hebrew times. At any 
rate it is so called several times in the Talmud (e. g., Tosephoth to Baba Bathra, f. 14,6), and among 
the earliest Fathers of the Greek Church, like Clement, Hecusirrvus, [ren aus, etc., it received 
the name 7 ravdperor copia [wisdom including all virtues]. Comp. Kusssrus, Chh. Hist., IV., 22, 
26, according to whom Metro of Sardis also gaye the book a similar title, BoAoudvroc raporutae F 
kai Zogia [similitudes of Solomon, which is also wisdom]. Compare further the titles copy Bi320¢ and 
- mawWaywyiky copia [“ the wise book” and “ instructive wisdom ”] which Dronysrus of Alexandria 
and Gredory of Nazianzumemploy. We may therefore even now give to our collection of Pro- 
verbs the title of “Book of Wisdom,” as wellas the more common designation of “ Proverbs.” 
And this is all the more allowable, because this collection is far better entitled to be called a “ Book 
of Wisdom” than the Alexandrian apocryphal work which has assumed the name; it is also far 
more worthy than Kcclesiastes and Kcclesiasticus, to which*old Jewish and Christian works not 
unfrequently apply the title in question (MIN, Logic). 

Nore 1. Hanvernick (III. 386) and Ker (Zntrod., 3 117, p. 396) are in error when they 
dispute the opinion put forth by BerrHeat, that the designation of the Proverbs as NIN 12D 


originated among the early Jews. The words of MEuito quoted by Eusmprus (passage above 
cited) are a conclusive proof of the correctness of this view, as they belong to a passage 
whose express object is to give the designations of the books of the Bible that were current 
among the Jews. Comp. Druitzscu (work above quoted, p. 712). 

Nore 2. As synonymous with wind there occur in the Proverbs of Solomon and elsewhere in the 


Old Testament the words 17°M (Prov.i.6; Ps. xlix. 5; Ixxviii. 2; Hab. ii. 6) and nyy7p (Prov. 





of a proverb lies, namely, that it has already received the stamp of popular allowance.” He calls attention to the Spanish 
name of the proverb, “refran, which is a referendo, from the oftenness of its repetition.” The probable etymology of 
rapo.uca, as “a trite, wayside saying,” points the same way.—Dean Srantey (Jewish Church, II., 267), illustfating the. 
same view, says of the Proverbs of Solomon: “They are individual, not national. It is because they represent not many 
men’s wisdom, but one man’s supereminent wit, that they produced so deep an impression. They nets gifts to the people, 
not the produce of the people,” ete. The adage, adagium, is of doubtful etymology; probably from oe agenaitie apta. 

Tho mapaBor%, from mapa-Baddw, to cast or put beside, is in form a comparison, in purpose an illustraben, An ae 
and entertaining discussion of this subject, enriched with the amplest illustration, may be found in the London Quarterly 


Review, July, 1868.—A.] 


= 
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1.6; Hab. ii.6). The first expression, which properly signifies “enigma” (comp. Judg. xiv. 
14; 1 Kings x. 1, edc.), [Etym., knotted, involved, intricate, GrsEN., FuERst, etc.], stands for any 
dark, involved, profound utterance whatsoever; as in Matth. xill. 35 the Dp. 39 MV is 
_ rendered by kexpuypéva ard karaBoAge (instead of the mpoBAjuara an’ dpyqe of the LXX). Com- 
pare AUGUSTINE, who uniformly explains enigma by obscura allegoria: comp. also LurHEr’s 
“in einem dunklen Worte” [through an obscure word] for the phrase év ailvtyyare [ “darkly,” 
Eng. vers.,—“ by means of a mirror in riddles,” Dz Wetrn,—“ still darkly as in riddles,” Van 
Ess, Anuiour]. If therefore an ethical axiom, a gnome or parable be designated as_ this nn 


this is always done with reference to the deeper meaning hidden in it under a figurative veil 
(comp. in addition to the passages above cited Ezek. xvii.2). Examplesof these enigmatical 
proverbs [“dark sayings ”] in our collection are to be found especially in the “ words of Agur,” 
in chap. xxx. Comp. the remarks on xxx. 15, 16. 


The meaning of myn is disputed. According to Gusenius, BerraEav, and Hirzia it is 
equivalent to “ interpretation,” “discourse requiring interpretation,” (comp. the oxorewdc Adyoc 
of the LXX, Prov. i. 6). Accordmg to Detirzscu, Hazvernick and Kutz it is “brilliant or 
pleasing discourse,” oratio splendida, luminibus ornata.” [Furst adheres to the derivation first 


preferred by GxsEnius (following ScuuLTENS) according to which 19 (obs. in Kal), Arab. 
Oe y signifies “to be involved, entangled,” and used of discourse, “to be obscure, and am- 


biguous,”—and Sele) “figurative, involved discourse.” Gusentus afterward developed the 
meaning of the noun from the radical idea of “ stammering.”—A.]. A sure decision can hardly be 
reached; the analogy of 7°29, however, Job xxxiii. 23, Gen. xlii, 23, Isa. xliii. 27, etc., seems to 
speak for the first interpretation, to which the second may be appended, as appropriate at least 
for Hab. 11.6. The radical word is then 72, torquere, to twist,—and nyo is properly ora- 
ho contorta sive difficilis [involved or difficult discourse], just as wh (from VM deflectere 


[to turn aside}) is properly oratio obliqua sive per ambages [oblique or ambiguous discourse]. 

Nore 3. With reference to the true conception of the “Proverbs” of Solomon as compared 
with the proverbs (properly so called) of the Hebrews, and of various other nations, see espe- 
cially Brucu, p. 103. “The maxims which are here collected (in the Proverbs) are a product 
not of the popular spirit of the Hebrews, but of Hebrew wisdom, They have not sprung up 
unsought, but rather betray deliberate reflection. * * * * They do not lie separate and iso- 
lated, like the proverbs of a people, but rest upon ‘certain fundamental conceptions, and together 
make up a whole. They bear the impress of the Hebrew spirit, but only so far forth as the wise 
men from whom they come themselves rendered homage to this spirit; in many other respects 
they rise, as their authors did, essentially above the spirit of the Hebrew nation. They contain 
rules for conduct in the most diverse conditions of life: but having a bond of connection in ge- | 
neral truths, they reach far beyond the sphere of mere experience. Now and then they take a 
speculative flight, and give utterance to profound conceptions and doctrines of philosophy. * * 
* * All are clothed in the garb of poetry ; every where the law of parallelism prevails in them. 
That elevation of language which is characteristic of Hebrew poetry is apparent in most of them, 
while the true proverbs of the people are for the most part expressed in prosaic forms, and often 
in very common language. 

It is therefore altogether erroneous to compare this Book of Proverbs with the collections of 
Arabic proverbs; it might bé more fitly compared with the gnomic poetry of the Greeks. It is 
strictly an Anthology of Hebrew gnomes.” Comp. @ 2, note 4, 

The comparison of the Hebrew Maschal-poetry with the sententious and proverbial poetry 
of the Arabs, although so peremptorily denied by Brucu, is not without its justification. See 
Umprert’s Commentary, Introduction, p. ly., where the two Arabic collections:of proverbs, by 
the grammarian AL MuIpant (} 1141), are named as affording at least some parallels to the 
Proverbs of Solomon, Reference is made beside to H. A. Scuurtens’ Anthologia sententiarum 
Arabicarum (Leyden, 1772), and to the collections’ of Erprntivus, Gontus, Kautivs, ete, (in 
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Scunvureer’'s Bibliotheca Arabica, pp. 210-221) as furnishing such parallels in rich abundance, 
The latest and best edition of these collections of Arabic proverbs is that of Freyrac, Arabum 
proverbia sententieeque proverbiales, Bonn, 1838-48, which not only contains entire the collection 
of MrIpANI numbering above 9,000 proverbs, but also gives information concerning the 29 
collections of gnomes existing in Arabic literature before Mrrpani. Comp. also HarvERNIoK and 
Kent, III, 381 sq., and Burrx’s Introduction, p. 632, where among other things an interesting 
observation of An MEIDANT is given, with reference to the great value of the proverbial wisdom; 
“acquaintance with proverbs does not merely adorn with their beauties all circles of society, 
and grace the inhabitants whether of cities or of the desert ;.it imparts brilliancy to the contents 
of books, and by the allusions which are hidden in them sweetens the words of the preacher and 
teacher. And why should it not? since even the word of God, the Koran, is interwoven with 
them,—the discourses of the Prophet contain them,—the most eminent scholars, who have trod- 
den the path of a mysterious wisdom have won this knowledge as their friend?’ “ Proverbs 
are to the soul what a mirror is to the eyes.” Manifestly it is not common popular proverbs to 
which this enthusiastic praise refers, but maxims from the schools of the sages, and of a poetic, 
philosophic character, similar to those of the Old Testament, though mainly of far inferjor worth. 
(This is pertinent also as a reply to Deirzscu, p. 694, who following Ewaxp, declares the com- 
parison of the Hebrew with the Arabic collections of proverbs altogether inadmissible). 
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The collection of the Proverbs of Solomon in its present form opens with a long superscription, 
which, in the style of oriental titles, praises the whole book for its important and practically 
useful contents. This is followed by three main divisions of the book, of unequal length and 
distinguished by separate titles, to which are appended two supplements. The first main divi- 
sion (chap. i—ix.) subdivided into three sections (chaps. i.—iil., iv.—vil., vill,—ix.) contains an 
exhibition of wisdom as the highest good to be attained. To the attainment and preservation 
of this in the face of the dangers that threaten the possession of it,—sensuality, impurity, adul- 
tery, etc.—youth in particular are admonished : and this is done in the form of instructi6ns or 
admonitions, somewhat prolonged, and having an inward connection of parts, addressed by a 
father to his son,—and not in brief, aphoristically separated maxims. 

The second main division (chap. x.—xxiv.) again comprises three sections, not symmetrical 
but of quite unequal length; @) chaps. x. 1—xxii. 16, with the superscription mise WD: 
a collection of separate, loosely connected, and for the most part very short maxims, which in 
part depict wisdom and the fear of God, and in part folly and sin, according to their chief mani- 
festations and results; and this they do without rigid adherence to a fixed train of ideas, with 
so loose a coherence of the individual sentences that either no connection of thought appears, or 
one merely external, brought about by certain characteristic words or terms of expression. 

b) chap. xxii. 17—xxiv. 22; a Maschal introduced by a special injunction to hearken to the 
words of the wise (chap. xxii. 17-—19), quite well connected in its parts, and evidently forming 
one whole; this contains various prescriptions of equity and worldly prudence. 

ce) chap. xxiv. 23—34; a short appendix, which by its superscription p22n7 TDs Dl 
[these also are the words of the wise’’], is described as the work of various wise men, no longer 
definitely known; it consists of some maxims which, although nearly all having the form of 
commands or prohibitions, have no internal mutual connection. 

Then follows the ¢hird main division (chap. xxv.—xxix.) having the superscription, “ These 
also are proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, the King of Judah, collected :”—a 
collection of single, loosely grouped proverbs, among which are found an unusually large num- 
ber of pointed comparisons and antitheses. ‘, 

“The two supplements of the collection are, 1) chap. xxx. “The words of Agur the son of Jakeh, 
a compilation of maxims distinguished by their peculiarly artificial garb, and the partial obscu- 
rity of their meaning; 2) chap. xxx. bearing the superscription “ Words of Lemuel the king of 
Massa, which his mother taught him.”* Under this title (in regard to which we shall soon have 





* [For the various explanations of the verse see Comm. on xxxi. 1]. 
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“more to say) the chapter contains a) a series of maxims for kings, and 6) the praise of a virtuous 

matron, which is clothed in the form of an alphabetic song (vers. 10-31). Y 
That the collection as a whole is not the immediate work of Solomon, or in other words, tha 

the introductory words of the first superscription (chap. i. 1) “ Proverbs of Solomon, son of Da- 
vid, king of Israel,” so far as they relate to the whole, design to claim the authorship for Solo- 
mon only in the most general sense, appears from the most hasty glance at our abstract of the 
contents. For apart from the fact that at the opening of the second main division there is a re- 
petition of the title “ Proverbs of Solomon,”—the last divisions, from xxii. 17 onward, are intro- 
duced by quite different superscriptions, two of which refer vaguely to “ wise men” as the authors 
of the respective sections, and two to definite persons (although these are otherwise unknown), 

“while the one which contains again the expression “ Proverbs of Solomon” designates as the 
“collectors” of these “ Proverbs of Solomon” the “ men” of a king of Judah who did not live 
until 300 years after Solomon. [Fuxrst’s inference from these diverse superscriptions and ap- 
pellations is thus stated (Canon des alten Testaments, p. 74); “ that it is not the originating of 
all the proverbs with Solomon that was emphasized, though he be regarded as their main source, 
but only theaim and effect of the proverbs to promote wisdom.”—Dean StanxEy, (wbi supra, p. 
268) says “as in the case of the word ‘wisdom,’ the connection of ‘ Proverbs’ with Solomon can 
be traced by the immense multiplication of the word after his time.”—A.]. And not only these 
diverse superscriptions, but various peculiarities of language, style, ec., such as present them- 
selves to the attentive observer in each section in a characteristic way, bear witness to the gra- 
dual growth of the collection under the hands of several authors of a later day than Solomon’s, — 
each complementing the rest. We might put the whole work of compilation to the account of 
the “men of Hezekiah,” (chap. xxv. 1), and so assume that the maxims of Solonton, before scat- 
tered, and transmitted in part orally, in part by less complete written records, were collected, and, 
with the addition of sundry supplements brought into their present form by certain wise men 
from the court of the devout king Hezekiah (B. C.727—697). The verb iP-AYi which in the 


passage cited above is used to describe the agency of these men, would well accord with this as- 
sumption ; for it signifies, not “ appended” (Luruer), but “brought together, arranged in or- 
der,” in as much as pvt properly means “to remove from its place, to set or place some- 
where ;” and in the passage before us it is rendered correctly by the éeypdwavro of the LXX, 
and the transtwlerunt of the Vulgate. But the relations of the matter are not ‘quite so simple 
that the whole compilation and revision can be referred to these wise men of Hezekiah. For 
from the quite numerous repetitions of whole proverbs, or at least parts of proverbs from earlier 
sections, such as occur in the division chaps. xxvy.—xxix. (compare e.g., xxv. 24 with xxi. 9,— 
XXVi. 22 with xviii, 8.—xxvii. 12 with xxii. 3—xxvii. 21 with xvii, 3,—xXxix, 22 with xy. 18, 
etc.) it seems altogether probable that the preceding sections existed as an independent whole, 
before the attachment of chaps. xxv. sq. This is confirmed by the fact that certain characteris- 
ties noticeable in the structure of clause and verse, and many peculiarities of phraseology and 
idiom likewise indicate that between the sections preceding chap. xxv. and the last séven chap- 
ters a wide difference exists, and one that points to the greater antiquity of the first and largest 
division. Hezekiah’s wise men appear therefore substantially as supplementing, or more exactly 
as continuing and imitating a larger collection of Solomon’s proverbs already in existence before 
their day : and the existence of this they must not only have known but studiously regarded, for 
the great majority of the maxims and axioms there found they did not take into their new col- 
lection, but sought to present that which was mainly new and independent; in consequence how- 
_ ever of the similarity of the sources from which they drew to those of the earlier collection, they 
could not but reproduce much in a similar form, and some things in a form exactly corresponding 
with the earlier. [The Jewish tradition as given by Furrsr (ubi supra, p. 75) ascribes the col- 
lection of the proverbs of the first three sections, chaps. i,—ix., x.—xxii. 16, and xxii. 17—xxiy, 
to the men of Hezekiah. And it finds this view confirmed by the very fact that the next sec- 
tion begins (xxv. 1) with the words “ These also, are proverbs,” ete. But the subsequent col- 
lection (chap, xxv. sq. is “ continued” by them, the proverbs being searched. out elsewhere and 
transferred to this place; “ proverbs not hitherto publicly employed for the education of the peo- 
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ple. they brought into a collection, to be in like manner used as a collection of Solomon’s pro- 
verbs.” The “men of Hezekiah” he regards moreover as not all contemporaries and agents of the 
good king, but as organized into a “ college,” continued for literary, religious, and judicial pur- 
poses 280 years, seven full generations. This is Jewish tradition.—A.]. 
_ That the older collection is not however to be itself regarded as all of one casting, but likewise 
as a product of the activity of one or several editors collecting and combining from still earlier 
sources, appears from several facts. Within this section, as well as the later, instances occur of 
the repetition of single proverbs in an identical or analogous form (comp. e. g. xiv. 12 with xvi. 
25,—xvi. 2 with xxi. 2,—x. 2 with xi. 4,—xiii. 14 with xvi. 27,—xix. 12 with xx. 2, etc.) We 
have, besides, this fact, which is still more: significant, that here again a diversity appears, 
marked by decided peculiarities of form as well as substance, between the two large subdivisions, 
chaps. i—ix., and chaps. x. 1—xxii. 16. In the second of-these sections we find mainly verses 
symmetrically constructed,—so-called “antithetic couplets,’—and each verse presents an idea 
quite complete and intelligible. It is the simplest and, as it were, the ideal type of the Maschal 
that here predominates; and since the simplest is wont to be as a general rule the most primi- 
tive, this fact suggests the conjecture that we are dealing here simply with genuine, original pro- 
verbs of Solomon. In other words, Chapters x.—xxii. 16 comprise the proper germ of the gnomic 
poetry of the Old Testament, which is in the strictest sense to be referred to Solomon and his age. 
In the two supplements to this central main division, chap. xxii. 17—xxiv. 22, and chap. xxiv. 
23—34 we observe in respect to form quite another character in the individual proverbs, 
although in their ethical tenor and substance they correspond with the preceding. They lose 
something of the telling, pointed brevity, the inward richness of meaning, the condensed power, 
that characterize the earlier proverbs; and instead of “the rapid alternation of clause and coun- 
ter-clause” before every where perceptible, there is apparent here less uniformity of structure, 
and an effort to expand the brief axiom to the longer discourse, admonitory, didactic, or illustra- 
tive of some moral truth. Still more entirely is the simple and beautiful form of the Maschal, 
compact, pithy and symmetrical, disregarded and cast aside in chaps. 1.—ix. These present no- 
thing but longer admonitory discourses, moral pictures full of warning, and ethico-religious con- 
templations of broader compass, in all of which the simple, short proverb is only exceptional, 
and “ proverbial poetry evidently took the form of admonition and preaching, but for this very 
reason became much more flexible, flowing and comprehensible.” The technical language of the 
Hhokmah appears here in various ways expanded and refined,—especially in the application of 


-such full allegorical delineations as are contained in chap. ix. (in the description of Wisdom’s 


house with its seven pillars, and her feast,—and also in that.of the conduct of the mr03 AWN 


the personification of Folly). The nearly equal length, moreover, of the three sections into 

which this entire admonitory address to youth is divided, (see the earlier part of the 2), the quite 
regular and frequent recurrence of the ‘33, “my son,” which shows this to be its chief appli- 
cation, (i. 8; ii. 1; iii. 1, 11, 21; iv. 10, 20; v. 1, ete.), the adherence to certain leading thoughts 
through all the change and variety in expression and delineation,—all this points us to a single 
author, who different as he was from the author of the collection following (x. 1—xxii. 16), de- 
signed to furnish an appropriate introduction to this collection of older proverbs, and to com- 
mend it to the Israel of his own time, especially to its younger generation. 

That the mutual relations of the various parts of the Book of Proverbs are to be judged sub- 
stantially in this way, most of the recent. commentators are agreed. [This general view both of 
the structure and authorship of our book is taken by most of our English and American scholars, 

with some divergencies of course, in the details. Thus, Sruart, Noyzs, MUENSCHER, W. Apis 
Warrant, etc. ‘Stuart sums up his view of the authorship thus (Comm. p. 63): “Solomon se- 
lected many, composed others, and put together those which he judged to be true, most striking, 
‘and most worthy to be preserved. .... It matters not how much of the book of Proverbs 
Solomon actually composed; we only need his sanction to what it now contains.” Portions of 
the book moreover do not even purport to be Solomon’s.—A.]. We may make an exception, 
- perhaps, of H. A. Haun, Harvernick, and Kern, who, in spite of all internal and external dif- 
ferences between the several sections, which they are forced to acknowledge,—in spite of the va- 
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rious introductory superscriptions,—still feel constrained to maintain Solomon’s immediate au- 
thorship of the whole, with the sole exception of the two supplements in chaps. Xxx., xxxi. (see 
especially Hanvernicxk and Kern’s Introduction, ITI, 392 sq.). [This is Worpsworru’s posi- 
tion. It is moreover characteristic of him to look on the proverbs as haying “also a typical 
character and inner spiritual significance, concerning heavenly doctrines of supernatural truth.” 
He finds support for this view in the fact thatthe collection is in its introduction said expressly to 
comprise enigmas and dark sayings.—A.]. Inasmuch.as this conclusion is made necessary neither 
by reasons, internal or external, [in the book itself], nor by any general theological interest in 
maintaining the inspired character of Scriptures, we must, unquestionably, adopt one of those 
views which represent the present collection as growing up gradually in the time between Solo- 
mon and Hezekiah, or even within a period ending somewhat later, and which discriminate be- 
tween an original nucleus that is from Solomon, and the accretions of various ages, which are due 
to later collectors and editors. 

The more important of these theories are (1) that of Ewaup (Poet. Bucher des Alten Tests; TVax 
2sq.). According to this, chap. x. 1—xxii. 16 forms the earliest collection, originating perhaps 
two hundred years after Solomon, yet inspired throughout by Solomon’s spirit; to this were ap- 
pended, first, in Hezekiah’s time chap. xxv.—xxix., which also contain much thatis the genuine 
work of Solomon,—then, in the following century, the Introduction, chap. ii—ix.,—then the 
supplements to the central main division, chap. xxii, 17—xxiv. 34,—and lastly the supplements 
chaps. xxx., xxxi; and all these last are to be regarded as the independent composition of un- 

- known sages of the later period before the exile, without any elements whatever that are Solomon’s,. 

We have (2) the view of BerrHEau (Commentary, Introd., pp. xxiii. sq.). According to this 
it is as impossible to demonstrate with certainty an origin earlier than the days of Hezekiah for 
the second collection (chap. x. 1—xxii. 16) as for the first (chap. i—ix.), the third (chap, xxii. 
17—xxiy. 34), or the fourth (chap. xxv.—xxix.); we must therefore in general maintain the 
merely negative conclusion, that the book of Proverbs in its present form originated after the 
time of Solomon, and that it flowed from sources oral and written that are perhaps very nume- 
rous. We have (8) the view of Hirzie (“Das Konigreich Massa” in Zeuimr’s Theol. Jahrb. 
1844, pp. 269 sq., and Commentary, Introd. pp. xvii. sq.). This represents the present. order of 
the parts as substantially that of their composition. It accordingly conceives of the first collec- 
tion (chaps. i. —ix.) as originating pretty soon after Solomon, in the 9th century B.(C.; it then 
appends to this, shortly before the times of Hezekiah, or in the first half of the 8th century, the 
second (chap. x. 1—xxii. 16) together with the latter part of the fourth (chap. xxviii, 17—xxix, 
27); to this it attaches “in the last quarter of the 8th century” the anthology in chaps. xxv.— 
XXvii., and about a hundred years later (at the beginning of the period following the exile) the 
intruded section, chap. xxii. 17—xxiv. 34, and the. fragment, chap, xxviii, 1—16; finally, ata 
sill later day it adds the supplements‘in chaps. xxx., xxxi, 

We have (4) the view of Dexrrzscxu (in Herzoe’s Encycl., as above quoted, especially pp. 
707 sq.), with which that developed by Buerx (Introd., pp. 634 sq.) agrees in the main point,— 
2. @, apart from some subordinate détails in which it approaches more nearly the theory of Ew-, 
ALD. According to this the first and largest section of the Book of Proverbs (chap. i. l—xxiv. 
22) comes from an age earlier than Hezekiah, the second and smaller commencing with xxiv. 28, 
from Hezekiah’s times. The compiler of the first half lived possibly under J ehoshaphat, within 
a century of Solomon. As material for the middle and main division of this work,—the germ, 
the main trunk, consisting of the genuine proverbial wisdom of Solomon as contained in chap. x. 
1—xxii, 16,—he availed himself above all of the rich treasures of the 8,000 proverbs of Solomon, 
which were undoubtedly all fully preserved to his day, and from which he may be assumed to 
have taken at least all that were of religious and ethical value. Still he appears to have ga- 
thered up much that is not from Solomon, and therefore to have united in one collection the no- 
blest and richest fruits of the proverbial poetry of the wise king, with the most valuable of the 
“side shoots which the Maschal poetry put forth, whether from the mouth of the people or the 
poets of that day.” To this collection he prefixed the long Introduction in chaps. ii—ix.; a monu- 
ment of his high poetic inspiration, not in the strict form of the Maschal; but that of long poetic 
admonitions,—in which he dedicated the whole work to the instruction of youth, At the same — 
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time he added an appendix, chap. xxii. 17—xxiv. 22, consisting of proverbs from various wise 
men, and commencing with an apostrophe to youth (chap. xxii. 17—21) the tone of which re- 
minds one of the longer Introduction. ie 

. While according to this view the first and larger section purports to be essentially a book for 
youth, the second and shorter division, whose nucleus is formed by the proverbs of Solomon com- 
piled by the men of Hezekiah, is evidently a book for the people, a treasury of proverbial wisdom 
for kings and subjects,—as is indicated by the first, introductory proverb: “It is the glory of 
God ‘to conceal a thing, and the honor of kings to search out a matter.” After the analogy of 
the first collection, to these proverbs gathered by Hezekiah (or this treasury of Solomon’s 
wisdom in Hezekiah’s days,” in Srrmr’s apt phrase), a sort of introduction was prefixed, chap. 
xxiv. 23-34, and a supplement was added, consisting of the proverbial discourses of Agur and 
Lemuel, and the poem in praise of a virtuous matron, in chap. xxx.,xxxi. Thus, like the older col- 
lection of the proverbs of Solomon, this made by Hezekiah has ‘proverbs of wise men on the 
right and on the left;” “the king of proverbial poetry stands here also in the midst of a worthy 
retinue.” As to the time of the origin of the second collection, we are indeed not to assume the 
reign of Hezekiah itself, but the next subsequent period. The personality of the collector of this 
second main division stands far more in the background than that of the author of the first, 
larger collection, who in its introductory chapters has given rich proofs of his own poetical en- 
dowments and his wisdom. From which of the two the general superscription of the whole, 
chap. i. 1-6, has come, must remain a question; yet it is from internal’ evidence more probable 
that it was the last collector who prefixed this to the book. 

We have presented with especial fullness this hypothesis of Drxrrzscu in regard to the ori- 
gin of the Book of Proverbs, because it is in itself the most attractive of all, and offers the most 
satisfactory explanation of the various phenomena that arrest the attention of the observant 
reader, as he considers the superscriptions and the internal peculiarities of the sevéral parts. It 
is less forced and artificial than the theory of Hrrzia, which shows itself arbitrary and hypercri- 
tical, especially in breaking up the section, chap. xxv.—xxix.; and it does not rest content with the 
mere negative results of criticism, like the analysis of BrrrHEAv, which is also chargeable with 
excess of critical sharpness. In comparison with Ewaup’s hypothesis it has the advantage, that 
it rests upon a more correct conception of the order of the development of gnomic poetry among 
the ancient Hebrews. For it rejects as a one-sided and arbitrary dictum, Ewaun’s axiom, that 
the antithetic verse of two members which predominates in chap. x, 1—xxii. 16, is the old- 
est form of the Maschal, and that all proverbs and gnomic discourses otherwise constructed, by 
their departure from the typical form betray their origin as decidedly later than the days of So- 

lomon. It accordingly allows that sections in which there is a preponderance of gnomic dis- 
courses and gnomic songs,—such as chap. i—ix. and xxii. 17—xxiv. 22, may come, if not from 
Solomon himself, at least from the age immediately after Solomon. It likewise recognizes in the 
collection that dates from Hezekiah’s day proverbial poetry which is mainly the genuine work 
of Solomon, or at least stands very near his day, and whose artistic character by no means (as 
Ewatp thinks) contains traces of a decay in purity and beauty of form that is already quite far 
advanced. 

Only in this particular are we unable altogether to agree with Drnirzscu, that he would find 
in chap. x—xxii. together with a selection from the 3,000 proverbs of Solomon, much that is his 
only in a secondary sense. We believe rather that ib is just this main division which contains 
nothing but fruits of Solomon’s gnomic wisdom in the narrowest and strictest sense, and iat 
repetitions of individual proverbs within the section, which are partly identical and partly ap- 
proximative, in which especially Deiitzscu thinks he finds support for the view that we are now 
combating, are to be otherwise explained. They are, like the repetitions of discourses of ae 
in the Gospels, to be partly charged to diversity in the sources or channels of the mi or 
written tradition, and in part recognized as real tautologies or repetitions which the wise king 
naw and then allowed himself, We should, on the other hand, be disposed rather to ah ws 
that in the supplements, chap. xxil. 17—xxiv. 34, which are expressly described as a S z 
wise men,” and perhaps also in Hezekiah’s collection, chap. xxv.—xxix., there is se ae oe : 
number of utterances of wise men of Solomon’s time, such as Heman, Ethan, Chalkol, eéc.; an 
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this simply for the reason, that the superscriptions D°)3N “)37 (xxi. 17) [words of wise men], 
and D)DINY AYN DI (xxiv. 23) [these also are from wise men], together with the peculiarity of 
diction which points to a high antiquity, make such a conjecture reasonable. The short section 
beginning with the superscription last cited, chap. xxiv. 23-34, we should be most inclined, ir 
concurrence with the majority of expositors, to regard as a second appendix to -the first main 
collection, because the assumption of Drexrrzscu that it is a sort of Introit to the second main 
division, of the same age as the section, chap. xxv.—xxix,, strikes usin no other way than as too 
bold and destitute of all adequate foundation. . 

It remains only to speak briefly of the superscriptions to the two supplements 
in chapters xxx., xxxl. The “Agur, son of Jakeh” (?) to whom the contents of ‘chap- 
ter xxx. are accredited, is a wise man otherwise altogether unknown, whose era we are 
as unable to determine with certainty as his residence, whose very name is almost as difficult 
and uncertain in its interpretation as are the words next succeeding in chapter xxx, 1. 


Sos yen? Seemed oan DN) xwn. Perhaps instead of the common translation of 





these words: “the prophetic address of the man to Ithiel, to Ithiel and Ucal” [* even the pro- 
phecy; the man spake unto Ithiel, even unto Ithiel and Ucal,” E. V.], the interpretation of 
Hirzia, adopted also by Berrarav, Haun and Dertirzscu, should be followed. According to 
this, the words 1p” {2 [“son of Jakeh ”] by a change of punctuation are to be connected closely 


with the word 8#; thus for the beginning of the whole superscription we reach this meaning: 
-“ Words of Agur, the son of her whose dominion is Massa” (ND an? }2), 2. ¢., son of the 


queen of Massa. This queen of Massa we should then have to regard as the same person who 
in the superscription to the next supplement (chap. xxxi.) is designated as the “ mother of King 
Lemuel.” For in this passage also xD must be regarded as the name of a country, and the 
Nw WP [King of Massa] as perhaps an Israelitish Arab, or, as Deurrzsou suggests, an Ish- 
maelitish prince, whose kingdom, to judge from the mention of it in Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chron. i, 
30, must have lain in Northern Arabia, and whose brother would have been the Agur in ques- 
tion. [Furrst (wbi supra, pp. 76-7) regards 8W1D as a common noun, singular in form, but col- 
lective in import, having the meaning common in the prophets, “a prophetic or inspired utter- 
ance.” The symbolical meaning found here by Jewish tradition may be reserved for the exege- 
tical notes on this chapter.—A.] Further arguments in support of this interpretation (first pre- 
sented by Hrrzie in the Articles in Zmeturr’s Theol, Jahrb., 1844, cited above, and adopted, al- 
though with various modifications, by the other interpreters whom we have named), and in re- 
ply to all conflicting interpretations, will be brought forward in the special exegesis of the pas- 
sages involved. We shall there have occasion to discuss the further question, whether the whole 
substance of chap. xxx. is to be referred to Agur, and all in chap. xxxi. to Lemuel, or whether at 
least the Alphabetic poem in praise of a virtyous matron must not be regarded (as is done by 
nearly all the recent commentators) as the work of another author., 


2138. THE RELATION OF THE MASORETIC TEXT oF THE COLLECTION TO THE ALEXANDRIAN, 


In the LXX there occur many, and in some instances very remarkable deviations from the 
common, Hebrew text of the Proverbs. These consist in glosses to many obscure passages (i. e., 
either in readings that are actually correct and primitive, as, ¢.g., xi. 24; xii. 6; xv, 28 pea 
1; xix. 28; xxi.6, 28, ete., or in wild emendations, as in xii, 12; xviii. 19; xix. 25; xxiv. 10, 
etc.), in completing imperfect sentences (as, é.9., xi. 16; xvi. 17; xix. 7 ), In independent addi- 
tions or interpolations (e. g., after i. 18 5 iti, 155: iv.227; yi. 8, 11; viii. 21; -ix. 6, 10, 12; xii. 
13; xii. 13, 15, eée.), in double versions of one and the same proverb (e.9., xii. 12; xiy. 22; 
xv. 6; xvi. 26; xvii. 20; xviii. 8: xxii. 8,9 -xix. 7, 25> xxi, O74 the omissiontot whole 
verses (¢.9.,1. 16; xvi. 1, 8; xxi. 5+ xxiii, 23, etc.), and finally in the transposition of entire 
passages of greater length. Accordingly, of the proverbs of Agur, the first half (chap, xxx,.1— 
14) is inserted after chap. xxiy. 22, and the second, chap. xxx. 15-33, together with the words 
of King Lemuel, after xxiv. 34; the two supplements, therefore with the exception of the praise 


of the excellent matron (chap. xxxi. 10 sq.) appear associated with the “words of wise men” 
which stand between the elder and the later collection of proverbs. 
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These deviations are so considerable that they compel the assumption that there were quite 
early two different recensions of the Book of Proverbs, one belonging to Palestine, the other to 
Egypt, the former of which lies at the basis of the Masoretic text, the latter, of the Alexandrian 
version. The Egyptian text appears in general to abound more in corruptions and arbitrary 
alterations of the original; sometimes, however, it preserves the original most correctly, and 
seems to have drawn from primitive sources containing the genuine proverbial wisdom of Solo- 
mon. Especially is it true that not a few of the additions which it exhibits on a comparison 
with the Hebrew text, breathe a spirit, bold and lofty, as well as thoughtful and poetic (see, ¢. g., 
iv. 27; tx. 12; xii. 13; xix. 7, eéc.); these appear, therefore, as fruits grown on the stock of the 
noble poetry of wisdom among the ancient Hebrews,—in part even as pearls from the rich 
treasures of Solomon’s 3,000 proverbs (1 Kings iy. 32). 

Nore 1.—The critical gain for the emendation of the text and for the interpretation of the 
Book of Proverbs that is yielded by the parallels of the LXX may be found most carefully tested 
and noted—though not without many instances of hypercritical exaggeration and arbitrary deal- 
ing—in Fr. Borrcnmr’s “Newe exegetisch-kritische Aehrenlese zum A. T,.” IIL., pp. 1-39; in 
P. pu Lacarpy’s “Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien” (Leipz., 1863); 
in M. Huwenuetw’s Article, “Zur Textkritik der Proverbien” (Deutsche Vierteljahrsschr. fisr 
englisch-theol. Forschung, u. s. w., VIII., Gotha, 1865, pp. 395 sq.); as well as in the Commen- 
taries of BertHuav (see especially Introd., pp. xlv. sq.) and Hrrzie (Introd., pp. xix. sq.; 
Xxiii, sq.). The last. mentioned writer has also thoroughly discussed the variations of the Sy- 
riac version (Peschito), the Vulgate and the Targum (pp. xxvii. sq.); of these, however, in ge- 
neral, only the first named are of any considerable critical value, and that usually only in the 
cases where they agree with those of the LXX. 

Compare furthermore the earlier works of J. G. JazcEr, Observationes in Provy. Salom. ver- 
sionem Alexandrinam, Lips., 1786; Scutzussner, Opuscula critica ad versiones Grecas V. T. 
pertinentza, Lips., 1812, pp. 260sq.; and also Datu, De ratione consensus versionis Chaldaice 
et Syriace proverbiorum Salomonis (in Dathii Opusce. ed. RosENMUELLER, pp. 106 sq.). 

Note 2.—Umreir in his Commentary has taken special notice of several other ancient Greek 


versions beside the LXX, especially the Versio Veneta, which is for the most part strictly lite- 


ral, Another text which is likewise quite literal, which PRrocorrus used in his ‘Eppijvera tic rac 
maporpiac, and which ANGELO Mat has edited in Tom. IX. of his Class. Auctor., may be found 
noticed in HEIDENHEIM (as above). 
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The simplest form of the Maschal, or the technical form of poetry among the Hebrews, is a 
verse consisting of two short symmetrically constructed clauses,—the so-called distich (Zweizet- 
ler,as Dewitzscg calls it, following Ewaun’s peculiarly thorough investigations on the subject . 
before us. The mutual relation of the two members or lines of this kind of verse shapes itself 
very variously, in accordance with the general laws for the structure of Hebrew poetry. There 
are synonymous distichs, in which the second line repeats the meaning of the first in a form but 
slightly changed, for the sake of giving as clear and exhaustive a presentation as possible of the 
thought involved (e. g., xi. 7, 25; xii. 28; xiv. 19; xv. 3,10,12,etc.), There are antithetic 
distichs, in which the second illustrates by its opposite the truth presented in the first (¢.9., x. 
1sq.; xi. 1sq.; xii. 1sq.; xv.1sq.). There are synthetic distichs, the two halves of which express 
truths of different yet kindred import (ce. g., x. 18, 24, etc.). There are integral (eingedankige) dis- 
tichs, in which the proposition commenced in the first half is brought to completion only by the 
second, the thought which is to be presented extending through the two lines (asin xi. 31; xiv. 7, 
10; xvi. 4,10; xxii. 28). There are finally parabolic distichs, 7. e., maxims which in some form or 
other exhibit comparisons between a moral idea and an object in nature or common life: and this 
is effected sometimes by 2 [as] in the first clause and {2 [so] in the second, that is, in the form na- 
tural to comparisons,—sometimes, and more usually, in such a way that the proposed obj ect and its 
counterpart are set loosely side by side, with a suggestive, emblematic brevity, with or without the 
copulative } (xi, 22; xvii. 3; xxv. 25; xxvi. 23; xxvii. 21, eéc.). In the central main division of 
the collection, chap. x.—xxii. 16, all the proverbs are these short distichs, and, as has been already 
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said, the larger part of them (especially in the first six chapters of the section) antithetic distichs, 
distinguished by the “ but” (Hebr. )) at the beginning of the second line Spel ake #12, p. 27, and 
below, 215). In the supplements to the oldest collection (xxii, 17—xxiv. 34) as well as in the 
gleanings of Hezekiah’s men, there are found however not a few instances of the extension of the 5 
simple typical distich to a verse of several lines, or of the multiplication of the couplet to four-, six- 
or eight-lined verses.* ; ; 

In the case of these longer proverbs, which comprise several verses, we find repeated, if not 
every one, yet the greater part of the diverse relations of the first to the second half of the pro- 
verb, which we had observed in the distichs. There are, it is true, no antithetic stanzas of four 
lines,—but there are synonymous verses (e. g., xxil. 15 sq.; xxiv. 3 sq.; xxiv. 28 sq.),—synthe- 
tie (xxx. 5 sq.),—stanzas with a single idea (xxii. 22 sq., 26 sq.; xxx. 17 sq.),—and parabolic 
verses (xxvi. 18 sq.; xxv.4sq.). Specimens of the six-lined stanzas (which are constructed 
mainly with a single thought, or in the synthetic form) are to be found, e. Gy ti Xml oot 
14, 19-21, 26-28; xxiv. 11-12; xxx. 29-81. Verses 22-25 of chapter xxiii. compose a stanza 
of eight lines, synthetic in its structure. Side by side with this normal multiplication of the 
couplet to form stanzas of four, six or eight lines, there are abnormal or one-sided growths, re- 

‘sulting in triplets, with the first division of two lines and the second of one (2.Gh, KRU oo | oxahy 
3; XXvil. 22; xxviii. 10, etc.),—or in stanzas of five lines (xxii. 4sq.; xxv. 6 sq.; xxx. 32 sq.), 
or in stanzas of seven lines, of which at least one example appears in chap. xxiii. 6-8. 

If the proverb extends itself beyond the compass of seven or eight lines, it becomes the Mas- 
chal (or gnomic) poem, without a fixed internal order for the strophes. Such a poem (or song) 
is, for example, the introductory paragraph [of one main division], chap. xxii. 17-21; and again, 
the meditation on the drunkard, xxiii. 29-35; that on the lazy husbandman, xxiv. 80-34; the 
admonition to diligence in husbandry, xxvii. 23-27: the prayer for the happy medium between 
poverty and riches, xxx. 7-9; the prince’s mirror, xxxi. 2-9, and the alphabetically constructed 
song in praise of the matron, xxxi. 10-31. 

The introductory main division, chap. i. 7—ix. 18, consists wholly of these proverbial poems, and 
of 15 of them (see in 316 the more exact enumeration of these 15 subdivisions, which may again 
be classed in three larger groups). Inasmuch as the rhetorical presentation throws the poetical 
in these cases usually quite into the background, these Maschal poems may almost be called with 
greater propriety Maschal discourses. Yet within these there is no lack of poetical episodes, lofty 
and artistic in their structure, among which we would name especially the allegory of the banquet 
of Wisdom and Folly (chap. ix. 1sq.), and also the numerical proverb in eight lines concerning 
“the six things which the Lord hates and the seven that are an abomination to Him ” (in chap. vi. 
16-19). Of these numerical proverbs, or NY, as they are called in the poetry of the later Ju- 
daism, chap, xxx., as is well known, contains several (vers. 7 sq., 15 sq., 18 sq., 21 sq., 24 sq.). 
In the Son of Sirach’s collection of proverbs likewise we find several examples of the same kind 
(e.g., Heclesiasticus xxiii. 16; xxv. 7; xxvi. 5, 28). Further observations on the origin and im- 
port of this peculiar poetic form may be found in notes on chap. vi. 16. Now and then the Book 
of Proverbs contains forms analogous to the Priamel [‘preambulwm, a peculiar type of epigram, 
found in German poetry of the 14th and 15th centuries—A.]; see, ¢.9., xx. 10; xxv.3; xxvi, 
12; xxx. 11-14; yet this form is hardly found except in the most imperfect state, 

The last of the technical forms of the poetry of the Book of Proverbs is that of the Maschal- 
series, 4. ¢., a sequence of several proverbs relating to the same objects, e. g., the series of proverbs 
concerning the fool, chap. xxvi. 1-12,—the sluggard, xxvi. 13-16,—the brawler, xxvi. 20-22,—the 








*([In English Biblical literature, Bisho 


p Lowrn’s discussion and classification has been the basis generally assumed. 
We know no clearer and more concise exh 


ibition of this system and the various modifications that have been proposed 
than that given by W. ALDIS Wriaut in SurrH’s Dictionary of the Bible (Article Poetry, Hebrew). WLowrx who is closely 
followed by Sruarr, Epwarps and others, regards a triple classification as sufficient: synonymous, antithetic and synthetic 
- parallelisms, An infelicity in the term synonymous, in view of the extent and variety of its applications, was recognized 
by Lowr# himself, but more strongly urged by Bishop JxBB, who proposed the term cognate. This appears to be a real im- 
provement in terms. MuEsNscHEr (Introd., pp. Xlv. sq.) proposes two additional classes, the gradational and the tntro- 
verted, the first of which is well covered by the term cognate, while the second, which had been proposed by JEBB, seems 
open to Wricat’s exception, that it is “an unnecessary refinement.” This objection does not seem to lie against the new 
_ terms proposed in Z6cKLER’s nomenclature.—A. ] . 
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_ spiteful, xxvi. 23-27. This form belongs, however, as Dgxirzscu correctly observes, “ rather to 
_ the technical form of the collection than to the. technical form of the poetry of proverbs.” That 
theformer [the arrangement] is far more imperfect and bears witness to far greater indifference 
than the latter,—in other words, that the logical construction, the systematic arrangement of in- 
dividual proverbs according to subjects, especially within the central main division, is far from 
_ satisfactory, and bafiles almost completely all endeavors to discover a definite scheme,—this must 
‘be admitted as an indisputable fact, just in proportion as we give fit expression on the other 
hand to our admiration at the wealth of forms, expressive, beautiful and vigorous, which the col- 
lection exhibits in its details. oer 
Norr.—With reference to the connection of the several proverbs one with another, and also 
with respect to the progress of thought apparent in the collection as a whole, we can by no means 
concur in the opinion of J. A. BENGEL,—at least in regard to the main divisions, x. 1sq.; xxii. 17 
8q.; xxv. 1lsq. The collection of proverbial discourses, i,7—ix. 18, being intentionally arranged 
according to a plan, is of course excluded from sucha judgment. Burner says: “I have often 
been in such an attitude of soul, that those chapters in the Book of Proverbs in which I had before 
looked for no connection whatever, presented themselves to me.as if the proverbs belonged in the 
most beautiful order one with another’ (Osx. WazcuteER, Joh, Albrecht Bengel, p.166). We 
must pass the same judgment upon many other expositors of the elder days, who wearied them- _ 
selves much to find a deeper connection between the several proverbs (see, ¢e.g., 8. BoHtrus, 
_ Ethica Sacra, I., 297 sq., “de dispositione et coherentia textus ;’ and Stocker in the Introduction 
to his “Sermons on the Proverbs of Solomon”). In regard to this matter as old a commentator as 
Marr. GurEr judged quite correctly :* “Ordo-frustra queritur ubi nullus fut observatus. Quam- 
quam enim subinitium forte libricerta serie Rex noster sua proposuerit,—attamen ubi ad ipsas pro- 
prie dictas parabolas aut gnomas devenitur, promiscue, prout quidque se offerebat, consignata vi- 
demus pleraque, ita ut modo de avaritia, modo de mendaciis, modo de simplicitate, modo de timore 
Dei vel alia materia sermonem institui vdeamus,” etc. Asin the case of the great majority of the 
songs of the Psalter, in which the arrangement is merely and altogether external, determined of- 
_ ten by single expressions, or by circumstances wholly accidental, there is found among the germi- 
nal elements of the Book of Proverbs little or no systematic order. The whole is simply a combi- 
nation of numerous small elements in a collection, which was to produce its effect more by the 
total impression than by the mutual relation of its various groups or divisions. To use HER- 
DER’s language (Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, I1.,13), it is “a beautiful piece of tapestry of lofty di- 
dactic poetry, which spreads out with great brilliancy its richly embroidered flowers,” which, how- 
_ eyer, is constructed according to no other rules of art than those perfectly simple and elementary 
ones to which the pearl jewelry and bright tapestries of Oriental proverbial wisdom in general 
owe theirorigin. Comp. furthermore the general preliminary remarks prefixed to the exegetical 


comments on chap. x. 


3 15. THE DOGMATIC AND ETHICAL SUBSTANCE OF THE PROVERBS, EXHIBITED IN A CAREFUL 
SURVEY OF THE CONTENTS OF THE BOOK. 


Inasmuch as our book, considered as an integral part of the entire system of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, stands before us as the central and main source of Solomon’s doctrine of wisdom (in 
the wider sense),—and so bears as it were written on its brow its Divine designation to be the: 
chief storehouse of ethical wisdom and knowledge within the sphere of Old Testament, revelation 
(see above, 21, and @ 10, latter part) we must anticipate finding in it great treasures of ethical 
teachings, prescriptions, rules and maxims for the practical life of men in their moral relations. In 
fact, the ethical contents of the collection far outweigh the doctrinal. And deeply significant 
~ asmay be its contributions to the development of individual subjects in dogmatic theology, such 
as are found in various passages (e. g., iii. 19 and viii. 22.sq. in their bearing upon the doctrine of 





* It is in vain to seek for order where none has been observed. For while perhaps near the beginning of the book our 
h a definite plan,—yet when we come to the parables or gnomes properly so calle we find 
one after another suggested itself, so that we see the discourse turning ney, upon: 
d once more upon the fear of God, or some other” subject,” 


king arranged his material wit 
the greater part recorded at random, as 
avarice, then upon falsehoods, again upon simplicity, an 
etc —Ta. 
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the creation :—viii. 22—ix. 12 as related to the doctrine of the eternal Word of God, and the doc- 
trine of the Hypostasis or of the Trinity in general ;—xv. 11; xvi. 9; xix. 21; xx. 27, etc., as con- 
nected with Biblical Anthropology; or xi.’7; xiv. 82; xv. 24in connection with the Old Testament 
doctrine of Immortality and the hope of a Resurrection, eéc.); still, as a general rule, practical and 
ethical subjects are treated not only more thoroughly but with a far more direct interest. The 
book deserves much more the name of a school-of morals, or of a Codex of Ethical Precepts for old 
and young, for princes and people, than that of Archives of Dogmatic seat oy a prolific Repo- 
sitory of dogmatic propositions and proof-texts, 

The dogmatic propositions do not, however, by any means stand in the midst of the greater 
wealth of ethical teachings and precepts, isolated and interspersed without system. They form 
rather every where the organic basis. They give expression to the absolute and primary premises 
for all the moral instruction, knowledge and conduct of men. They appear therefore inseparably 
combined with those propositions that are properly of an ethical or admonitory nature. It is pre- 
eminently the central idea of the Divinz Wispom as the mediator in all the activity of God in the 
world and in humanity, that shines out bright as the sun upon this background of religious truth 
which is every where perceptible in the book, and that more or less directly illuminates every 
moral utterance. As this eternal Divine wisdom is the original source in all God’s revelation 
of Himself in natural and human life,—as it is especially the mediating and executive agency 
in the Divine revelation of the way of life in the law of the Old Covenant, and must therefore be 
the highest source of knowledge and the standard for all the religious and moral life of man,—so 
likewise does it appear as the highest good, and as the prescribed goal toward which men are to 
press. And the subjective wisdom of man is nothing but the finite likeness of the wisdom of 
God, which is not only objective, but absolute and infinite; nothing but the full unfolding and 
normal development of the noblest theoretical and practical powers of the moral nature of man, 
It can be attained only by the devotion of man to its Divine original; it is therefore essentially 
dependent upon the fear of God and willing subjection to the salutary discipline (1040, i. 2, 8; iv. 
1, etc.) of the Divine word, He who does not seek it in this way does not attain it, but remains 
a fool, an opposer of God and of Divine truth, who in the same ratio as he fails to raise his own 
moral nature by normal development to a living likeness to God, fails also to share in any true 
prosperity in the present life, to say nothing of the blessed rewards of the future. He who be- 
cause. of the fear of God strives after true wisdom, on the contrary unfolds his whole inner and 
outer life to such a symmetry of all his powers and activities as not only secures him the praise 
of a wise man in the esteem of God and men, but also establishes his true and complete happi- 
ness for time and eternity. 

A presentation of these fundamental ideas in the ethics of Solomon, well connected, systema- 
tically arranged and exhibited, cannot possibly be expected consistently with the note appended 
to the preceding section in reference to the composition of the Book of Proverbs. -If we there- 
fore now endeavor to give a table of contents as complete as possible, following the arrangement 
of the Masoretic text and the ordinary division of chapters, we shall be quite as unable to avoid 
a frequent transition to heterogeneous subjects, as on the other hand a return in many instances 
to something already presented; we must in many cases dispense with even aiming at a strict 
logical order of ideas. We follow in the main the “Summary of the Contents of the Proverbs 
of Solomon,” given by SrarxsE at the end of his preface, pp. 1593 sq. Only with respect to the 
first nine chapters do we adopt the somewhat different summary and division which 
Deuirzsca has given (pp. 697 sq.) of the “fifteen proverbial discourses” of the first main 
division, 
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GENERAL SUPERSCRIPTION OF THE COLLECTION, 
CHAp. I, 1—6. 


Announcement of the author of the collection (ver. 1) of its object (vers, 2, 8), and of its 
great value (vers. 4-6), 


I. Introductory Division. 


CHap. I, 7—IX. 18, 


True wisdom as the basis and end of all moral effort, impressed by admonition and commenda- 
tion upon the hearts of youth. 


Morto: “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of all knowledge,” 1. 7. 


1. Group of admonitory discourses; i, 8—ili. 35, 


1. Admonition of the teacher of wisdom to his son to avoid the way of vice; I. 8-19. 
2. Warning delineation of the perverse and ruinous conduct of the fool, put into the 
‘ mouth of Wisdom (personified); I, 20-33. 

8. Exhibition of the blessed consequences of obedience and of striving after wisdom; 
II, 1-22, 

4, Continuation of the exhibition of the salutary results of this devout and pious life ; 
IIT. 1-18, 

5. Description of the powerful protection which God, the wise Creator of the world, grants 
to those that fear Him; III. 19-26. 

6, Admonition to charity and justice; III. 27-35, 


2. Group of admonitory discourses; IV. 1—VII. 27, 


7. Report of the teacher of wisdom concerning the good counsels in favor of piety, and the 
warnings against vice, which were addressed to him in his youth by his father ; 
IV. 1-27. 
8. Warning against intercourse with lewd women, and against the ruinous consequences 
of licentiousness; Y. 1-23. 
9, Warning against inconsiderate suretyship; VI. 1-5. 
10. Rebuke of the sluggard; VI. 6-11. 
11. Warning against malice and wanton violence ; VI, 12-19. 
12, Admonition to chastity, with a warning delineation of the fearful consequences of 
adultery; VI. 20-35. 
13. New admonition to chastity, with a reference to the repulsive example of a youth led 
astray by aharlot; VII, 1-27. 


8. Group of admonitory discourses ; VIII. 1—IX. 18. 
14, A second public discourse of Wisdom (personified) chap. VIIL., having reference 
a) to the richness of her gifts (vers. 1-21); 
b) to the origin of her nature in God (vers, 21-31); and, 
c) to the blessing that flows from the possession of her (vers. 32-36). 
15. Allegorical exhibition of “the call of men to the possession and enjoyment of true wis- 
dom, under the figure of an invitation to two banquets (chap. IX.), 
a) that of Wisdom; vers. 1-12, 
b) that of Folly ; vers. 13-18, 


II. Original nucleus of the collection,—genuine proverbs of Solomon; X. 1—XXIL. 16. 


Ethical maxims, precepts, and admonitions, with respect to the most diverse relations 
of human life. 
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1. Exhibition of the difference between the pious and the ungodly, and their respective lots 
in life; chap, X.—XV.* 


a) Comparison between the pious and the ungodly with reference to their life 
and conduct in general; X, 1-32, 
6) Comparison between the good results of piety, and the disadvantages and 
penalties of ungodliness (chap. XI.—XYV.), and particularly 
a) with reference to just and unjust, benevolent and malevolent con- 
duct.toward one’s neighbor; chap. XI.; _ 
) with reference to domestic, civil and public avocations; chap. XII; 
y) with reference to the use of temporal good, and of the word of God 
as the highest good: chap. XIII; A 
0) with reference to the relation between the wise and the foolish, the 
rich and the poor, masters and servants: chap. XIV.; 
©) with reference to various other relations and callings in life, espe- 
cially within the sphere of religion: chap. XV.; 


/ 


2, Exhortations to a life in the fear of God, and in obedience; (chap, XVI. ix, 16); and 
in particular ; 


a) to confidence in God as the wise regulator and ruler of the world; — 
chap. XVI; 

B) to contentment and a peaceable disposition; chap. XVII. ; 

y) to affability, fidelity, and the other virtues of social life; ch. XVIIL ; 

0) to humility, meekness and gentleness; chap. XIX.; 

€) to the avoidance of drunkenness, indolence, quarrelsomeness, etc. ; 
chap. XX.; 

¢) to justice, patience, and dutiful submission to God’s gracious control ; 
chap. XXI.; 

7) to the obtaining and preserving of a good name; chap. XXII. 1-16. 


Ili. Additions made before Hezekiah’s day to the genuine proverbs of Solomon: 
which form the nucleus of the collection; chap. XXII. 17—XXIV. 34. 


1st Addition: Various injunctions of justice and prudence in life; XXII. 17—XXTyv. 22. 


a) Introductory admonition to lay to heart the words of the wise ; OTL: 
I EPALS “ 
6) Admonition to justice toward others, especially the poor; XXII, 22-29; 


c) Warning against avarice, intemperance, licentiousness and other such 
vices: chap. XXIII.; 


d) Warning against companionship with the wicked and foolish ;_ chap. 
XXIV, 1-22. 
2d Addition: chap. XXTV. 23-34. 


a) Various admonitions to right conduct toward one’s neighbor; vers. 23-29. 
b) Warning against indolence and its evil consequences: vers, 30-34, 


IV. Gleanings by the men of Hezekiah; chap. XXV,.—XXIX. 


True wisdom proclaimed as, the highest good to Kings and their subjects. 
Superscription; XXV. 1. . 


1, Admonition to the fear of God and to ri 


ghteousness, addressed to Kings and subjects ; 
chap. XXV. 





* The justification for, comprehending. the contents of these chapters under the above heading is to be found in this,— 
. ? 


that the so called antithetic Maschal form ig decidedly predominant in them. Comp. above 214, p. 82, and also the gene- 
ral prefatory remarks which introduce the exegetical comments on chap. x. 
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_riores annotationes in Hagiogr. V. Test. libros,” 1720, Vol. 1) ; 
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2. Various warnings: viz. 

a) Against disgraceful conduct (especially folly, indolence, and malice) 
chap. XXVI. ; 

b) Against vain self-praise and arrogance; chap. XXVII, (with an exhorta- 
tion to prudence and frugality in husbandry ; vers, 23-27), 

ce) Against unscrupulous, unlawful dealing, especially of the rich with the 
poor; chap. XXVIII. ‘ 

d) Against stubbornness and insubordination; chap, XXIX. 


‘ ; 
V. The Supplements: chaps. XXX., XXXI. 


1st Supplement: the words of Agur; chap. XXX. 
a) Introduction : Of the word of God as the source of all wisdom; vers. 1-6. 
6) Various pithy numerical apothegms, having reference to the golden mean 
between rich and poor, to profligacy, insatiable greed, pride, arrogance, 
etc.; vers. 7-33. 


2d Supplement: The words of Lemuel, together with the poem in praise of the matron : 
chap. XXXI. 
a) Lemuel’s philosophy for kings ; vers, 1-9. 
6) Alphabetic poem in praise of the virtuous, wise, and industrious woman; 
vers. 10-31. 


Nors. The more thorough presentation of the didactic substance of the proverbs’ is reserved 
for the exposition that is to follow, and especially for the rubric “ Doctrinal and Practical.” As 
the best connected discussion of this subject (biblical and theological) we should be able without 
hesitation to commend that of Brucu ( Weisheitslehre der Hebrder, pp. 110 sq.), if it were not 
characterized by the fault which pervades Brucn’s treatise, so meritorious in other respects,— 
that in the interest of critical and humanitarian views it misrepresents the stand-point and the 
tendency of the Hhokmah-doctrine. That is to say, it insists that there is in this attitude 
of mind a relation of indifference or even of hostility toward the theocratic cultus and the 
ceremonial law, like the relation of the philosophers and free-thinkers of Christendom to the 
orthodox creed. Noless clearly does he insist upon the general limitation to the present life 
of every assumption of a moral retribution; and in his view there is an entire absence of the 
hope of immortality from the view of the world taken in our book. For the refutation of 
these misconceptions of Brucu (which are undeniably in conflict with such passages as, on 
the one side, xiv. 9; xxviii. 4sq.; xxix. 18, 24; xxx.17; and on the other xii. 28; xiv. 32; 
xy. 24; xxiii. 18, etc.), OnHuER’s able treatise may be referred to: “ Grundziige der alttes- 
tamentl. Weisheit” (Tib. 1854, 4) ; although this deals more especially with the doctrinal teach- 
ings of the Book of Job, than with Proverbs. See likewise Ewaup (as above quoted, pp. 8 
sq.; Exsrer, @1, pp. 1-6; Dzurrzscu, pp. 714-716, and even Hrrzia, pp. xii. sq.) 


216. THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL LITERATURE ON THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, 


Beside the general commentaries (of which we shall have especial occasion to make use of 
SrarKn’s Synopsis, the Berleburg Bible, J. Lanan’s Licht und Recht, WouLrarty and Fisce 
mR’s Prediger-Bibel, the Calwer Handbuch, and Von Grruacn’s Commentary) we must men- 
tion the following as the most important exegetical helps to the study of the Proverbs. ME- 
LANCHTHON : Explicatio Proverbiorum, 1525 (Opp., T. XIV.); Szpast. Munster, Prov. Sa- 
lom. jucta, hebr. verit. translata et annotationibus ilustrata (without date); J. MERCERUS, Comm. 
in Salomonis Proverbia, Eccl. et Cantic., 1573; Mauponatus, Comm. in precipuos libros A, — 
tamenti, 1643; F. Q. Sauazar, In Prov. Sal. Commentarius, 1636-7 ; Marr. GEIER, Prov. Ba- 
lomonis cum cura enucleata, 1653, 1725; THom. CARTWRIGHT, Commentari succinch et dilucidi 


; j : vad bei. 
in Prov. Sal., 1663; Cur. Ben. MicHAE.is, Annotationes in Prov. (in J. H. MicHAEtLIs, Ube 
A, Scuuntens, Prov. Salom. 


vers. integram ad Hebr. fontem expressit atyue comm, adjecit, 1748 ; (In compend. redegrt et 
+ 
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obss. erut. auxit G. J. L. Voarn, Hal., 1768-9); J. D. Micuaxnis, Die Spriiche Sal. und der 
Prediger tbs. mit Anmerkungen, fiir Ungelehrte, 1778; J. Caz. DopERLEIN, Die Spriiche Salo- 
moms mit Anmerkungen, 1778, 3d edn. 1786; W. C. ZinetER, Neue Uebers. der Denkspritche 
Salomonis, 1791; H. Muntinaux, Uebers. der Spr., a. d. Hollénd. von ScHoun, 1800-2; Cur. 

G, Hensurr, Lrléuterungen des 1 Buches Samuels und der Salom. Denkspriiche, 1796; J. Fr. 

ScHELLinG, Salomonis que supersunt omni lat. vertit notasque adjecit, 1806; J. G. DaHLER, 

Denk-und Sitlenspriiche Samos, nebst-den Abweichungen der Alex. Vers. ins Deutsche ibers. 

mit Vorrede von Buxssia, 1810; C. P. W. GramBrre, Das Buch der Spriiche Sal., new iber- 
sett, systemat. geordnet, mit erkl. Anm. u. Parall., 1828; F. W. C. Umsrgit, Philol.-Krit. und 
Philos. Comm. wiber die Sprische Sal., nebst einer neuen Uebers. Einl. in die morgenl. Weisheit 

uberhaupt u. in d. Salomonische insbes., 1826; H. Ewan, die poetischen Bucher des A. 

Bundes, Th. IV., 1837; F. Maurer, Comm. gram. crit. in Prov., in usum academiarum ador- 

natus, 1841; C. Bripers, An exposition of the Book of Proverbs, 2 Vols., Lond., 1847 [1 Volk, 

New York, 1847]; E. Bertuzav, Die Spriiche Sal. in the “ Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. z. A. Tee 

1847; Vartuinarr, Die Spr. Sal, 1857; F. Hrrzie, Die Spr. Sal. iibers. u. ausgelegt, 1858; BE. 

Exstur, Comm. tuber d. Salomonischen Spritche, 1858. [ADoLF KAMPHAUSEN, in BunsEn’s - 
Bibelwerk, 1865). . 

[Besides the standard general Commentaries of Henry, Patrick, ADAM CLARKE, GILL, Or- 
ton, Scort, Trapp and others, a considerable number of special commentaries on Proverbs have 
been written by English and American scholars, Among these are Breve, Lxpositio allegorica in 
Salom. Proverbia; M. Corn, Exposition upon Proverbs, translated by M. Ourrep, London, 
1580; P. A. Murrer, a Comnientary on the Proverbs of Solomon, 2d ed. London, 1598 ; 
republished in Nrcwou’s Series of Commentaries, Edinburgh, 1868; T. Witcocks a short 
yet sound Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon (in his works); Joun Dop, a plain 
and familiar exposition of Proyerbs (chap. ix. te xvii.), 1608-9; J ERMIN, Paraphrastical Me- 
ditations by way of Commentary on the whole Book of Proverbs, London, 1638; F. Tayztor 
(Exposition with practical reflections on chaps. i—ix.), London, 1655-7 ; Sir Epwarp Lriex, 
in his “Annotations on the Five Poetical Books of the Old Testament,” London, 1657; H. 
Hamwonp, Paraphrase and Annotations, etc. RicHakp Grey, The Book of Proverbs divided ac- 
cording to metre, efc., London, 1738; D. DurEtt, in his “ Critical Remarks on Job, Proverbs, 
elc., Oxford, 1772; T. Hunt, Observations on several passages, etc., Oxford, 1775: B. Hopeson, 
The Proverbs of Solomon translated from the Hebrew, Oxford, 1788; G. Houpen, An Attempt 
towards an Improved Translation, edc., Liverpool, 1819; G. Lawson, Exposition of the Book of 
Proverbs, Edinb., 1821; R. J. Casz, Comm. on the Proverbs of Solomon, London, 1822; Frencu 
and SKINNER, a new translation, etc., Camb., 1831; W. Newman, The Proverbs of Solomon, an 
improved version, London, 1839; B. E, Nicwotts, The Proverbs of Solomon explained and illus- 
trated, London, 1842; G. R. Norus, in his “New Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and 
the Canticles,” ete., Boston, 1846; M. Sruarr, Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, Andover, 
1852; J. Murnscusr, The Book of Proverbs in an amended Version, etc., Gambier, 1866; Cur. 
Worpsworrg, Vol. LV., Part III. of his Commentary on the Bible, London, 1868.] 

Jewish Rabbinic Expositions; Ant, GieaEsus, In Proverbia Salomonis commentarit trium 
Rabbinorum ; Sal. Lsacidis, Abr. Aben Hzree, Levi ben Ghersom, quos A. Gigg. interpret. est, cas- 
_ tig., wlustr., Mediolan, 1620. Of the more recent Rabbinical commentaries, that in Hebrew by 
Lowenstern, Frkft. a. M., 1838, is of special importance, and also that by L. Duxes, in ConEn’s 
Commentary (Paris, 1847; Proverbes), where the earlier expositions of learned Jews upon our 
book, 38 in all, from Saapra to LOWENSTEIN, are enumerated and estimated. 


Literature in Monographs. 1, Critical and exegetical: J. F. Horrmann and J. Tx, 
SPRENGER, Observationes ad quadam loca Proverbb. Sal., Tubing. 1776; * J. J. REISKE, Con- 
jecturee in Jobum et Provy. Salom., Lips. 1779; A.S, Arnoupl, Zur Lxegetik und Kritik des A. 
Tests. 1. Beitrag; Anmerkungen iiber einzelne Stellen d. Spr. Sal., 1781; J. J. Betuermann.- 
Ainigmata hebraica, Prov. xxx. 11 sq., 15 sq., explicata, spec. 1-8, Erford. 1798-9 5 the F. 





: * In Umureir (p. Ixyi.) and in Kem (p. 395) Cur. Fr. Sonnurrer is incorrectly named as the author of this little trea- 
tise. It was rather a dissortation defended by the scholars above named under ScHNUBRER’s rectorate. 
\ > 
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Muernuav, De proverbiorwm que dicuntur Aguri et Lemuelis (Proy. xxx. 1—xxxi. 9) origine 
 atque indole, Leips., 1869.—Compare moreover the works already named in 2 18, note il, among 
_ which especial prominence should be given to Fr. Bérronmr’s “ Neue exegetisch-kritische 
Aehrenlese z. A. Test. (Abth. II., herausg. von. F. Muruuav, Lips. 1865), as likewise to the 
treatises which are there mentioned by P. DE uaGaRDE and M. HutpEnnerm (the former judg- 
ing somewhat too unfavorably of the LXX, the latter in some cases contesting the exaggerations 
of the former, and in other instances reducing them to their proper measure); for these are 
important aids to the criticism and exegesis of single passages. 

2, Practicaland Homiletical: Sam. Bonutus, Hthica sacra, Rost. 1640 (compare note to 2 1); 
J. Stécker (Pastor at Hisleben, died in 1649) Sermons on the Proverbs of Solomon; OxErrnexEr, 
Die Wahrheit des sensus communis in den Spritchen und dem Prediger Salomonis, Stuttg., 
1753; StaupENMAIER, Die Lehrevon der Idee (1840), pp. 87 sq. (valuable observations on 
Proy. viii. 22.sq.); C. I. Nrrzsou, on the essential Trinity of God, Zheod. Stud. u. Krit., 1841, 
II., 295 (on the same passage; see especially pp. 310 sq.); R. Strmr, Der Weise ein Konig, So- 
lomon’s Proverbs according to the compilation of the men of Hezekiah (chap. xxv.—xxix.), ex- 
pounded for the School and the Life of all times, Barmen, 1849 (the same work also elaborated for 
__ the laity, under the title “Solomon’s wisdom in Hezekiah’s days”); same author: “ The Politics 
of Wisdom in the words of Agur and Lemuel,” Prov. xxx. and xxxi. Timely scriptural exposi- 
tion for every man, with an appendix for scholars, Barmen, 1850. [In English no other recent 
work of this sort can be compared with Arnor’s “ Laws from Heaven for Life on Harth,” 2d edn. 
Lond., 1866. Bishop Haut’s “Characters of Virtues and Vices,” London, 1609, is designed to be 
an epitome of the Ethics of Soiomon. R. Warpnaw: Lectures on the Book of Proverbs (a 
posthumous publication), 3 Vols., London, 1861]. 





THE 


PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 





General Superscription to the Collection. 


Announcement of the Author of the Collection, of its Object, and of its great value. 
Cuap. I. 1-6. 


1 Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, 

the King of Israel : 

2 to become acquainted with wisdom and knowledge, 
to comprehend intelligent discourse, 

3 to attain discipline of understanding, 
righteousness, justice and integrity, 

4 to impart to the simple prudence, 
to the young man knowledge and discretion ;— 

5 let the wise man hear and add to his learning, 
and the man of understanding gain in control, 

6 that he may understand proverb and enigma, 
words of wise men and their dark sayings. » : 


IntTRODUCTORY SECTION. 


True wisdom as the basis and end of all moral effort, impressed by admonition and commendation upon the 
; hearts of youth. 


Cuap. I, 7—IX. 18. 


7 The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of knowledge; 
wisdom and discipline fools despise. 


First group of Admonitory or Gnomic Discourses, 
Cuap. I, 8—III. 35. 
1. The teacher of wisdom admonishes his son to avoid the way of vice. 


Cuap. I. 8-19. 


s 
8  Hearken, my son, to thy father’s instruction, 
and refuse not the teaching of thy mother ; 
9 for they are a graceful crown to thy head, 
and jewels about thy neck.— 
10 My son, if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not! a 
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11 If they say, “Come with us, and we will lie in wait for blood, — 
will plot against the innocent without cause; 
12 we will swallow them, like the pit, living, 
and the upright, like those that descend into the grave; fs, 
13 we will find all precious treasure, 
will fill our houses with spoil! 
14 Thou shalt cast in thy lot among us; 
one purse will we all have!” — 
15 My son! go not in the way with them, 
keep back thy foot from their path! 
16 For their feet run to evil, 
and haste to shed blood; 
17 for in vain is the net spread 
before the eyes of all (kinds of) birds: 
18 and these watch for their own blood, 
they lie in wait for their own lives. 
19 Such are the paths of every one that grasps after unjust gain; 
from its own master it taketh the life. 


Cuap. I. 20-83. 


2, Warning delineation of the perverse and ruinous conduct of the fool, put into the mouth of 
wisdom (personified). 


20 Wisdom crieth aloud in the streets, 
on the highways she maketh her voice heard: 
21 in the places of greatest tumult she calleth, 
at the entrances to the gates of the city she giveth forth her words: 
22 “ How long, ye simple, will ye love simplicity, 
and scorners delight in scorning, 
and fools hate knowledge! 
23 Turn ye at my reproof! 
Behold I will pour out upon you my spirit, 
my words will I make known to you! 
24 Because I have called and ye refused, 
I stretched out my hand, and no man regarded it, 
_25 and ye have rejected all my counsel, 
and to my reproof ye have not yielded; 
26 therefore will I also laugh at your calamity, 
will mock when your terror cometh ; 
27 when like a storm your terror cometh, 
and your destruction sweepeth on like a whirlwind, 
when distress and anguish cometh upon you. 
28 Then will they call upon me, and I not answer, 
__ they will seek me diligently and not find me. 
29 Because they have hated sound wisdom 
and have not desired the fear of J ehovah, 
30 have not yielded to my counsel 
and have despised all my reproof, 
31 therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their way 
and be surfeited with their own counsels, ; 
32 For the perverseness of the simple shall slay them, 
and the security of fools destroy them : 
33 he, however, who hearkeneth to me shall dwell secure, 
and have rest without dread of evil!” 
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, GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 2, [We have in vers. 2, 3, 4, 6 final clauses, introduced by 4 and indicating the object with which these wise 


» sayings are recorded. That purpose is disciplinary, first with referenc Y 
: ad, That purp eto “th ba! i i 
already “wise.” This discipline is contemplated not from the point of view Be Wut Ghaviuparia Ban can an wae 
receive it. These considerations determine our choice of words in translating several of the terms eee ga n 


ver. 2 we render nyt not “to know,” as this suggests the finished result rather than the process, which is “to become 


af 
acquainted with, to acquire ;” so ZOcKLER, zu erkennen; De Wutrn, Kenn 

{ t 2 en zu lernen ; Noyes, ‘fr ich n : 
a ne peels, E. Y., “to Know;” incorrectly Hoven, “respecting the knowledge.” ee ined wks 
guide to cae pee in knowledge; but the verbs, except in ver. 4, represent not the teaching, imparting eas mi fe 
ing, but the discerning and seizing. In respect to the two shades of meaning to be given to 303n see the pxosiiolcn 


GusEn. and Fuerst agree in the etymology (\D"); Fuerst, however, carri i : 

t R 1 } ' ies back the radical i r PB 
oe chastise, correct, instruct ;” F., “to bind or restrain, chastise,” ee. It should, therefore Tho pothe sr Se 
ee batting oe dniormation is intended by the word, it is discipline, sometimes merely intellectual but more fre. 
q' y nd al mle lit., “words of discernment,” “words of understanding” (so E. V., Noyes, MUENSCHER) ; 


Sruart, “words of the intelligent 3”? De Werte like ZockuER, “verstiindige R 
ellig ) eden ;?? VA i 
HoLpEn seems to agree, “die Worle (Regeln) der Klughett,” “ the words (ales) of Fo aa rar ig iia ge oe 3 


Ver. 3. avn “9D319,—our author’s conception (see exeg. notes) corresponds with that of Furrst also, who makes 


the genitive not merely objective, as DE WETTE, efc., seem to do (“ discipli i i 
2 y » CLC, iscipline of understanding,” “die Zucht der Vernunft” 
but makes it final, contemplating the end: Fusrsr, “ Z. zur Besonnenhett,” ZOcKLrR, ‘etnsichtsvolle Zucht,” Tee all 
of discernment, insight, understanding, 7. ¢.,in its results. The rendering of most of our English expositors is ambigu- 
ous or suggests other ideas: H. V. and MUENSCHER, “instruction of wisdom ;” HoipeEn, “instruction in wisdom ;” Norns, 
? 


‘the instruction of prudence ;” Stuart, “of discreetness.”—D) WD, plural of that which is “ideally extended” and plea- 
erravle; ays Ausf. Lehrb., 3 699.—A.]. z 

er. 5. [E. V., followed by HoLpEN and MuENsScHER, ‘‘ a wise man will hear ;” Novss, “may hear ;” STUART rci- 
bly, “let the wise man listen,” like our author, * es. hire,” and BOrrcHER 6 950, d., « Fiens a me) a es. Hae 


De Wetrr makes this a final clause, like those of the three preceding verses, ‘‘dass der Wei ire ;” 
acces = E \ se hire ;” but see exeg. notes. 
FOV is given by BorrcHer (2 964, 2) as an illustration of the “consultive” use of the Jussive; STUART makes aa Oran 


nary Imperf., and renders “and he will add;’’ but his explanations are not pertinent; the ) need not be “conyersive,” it is 
simply copulative, and hDY which he assumes as the normal Imperf.,is already a Jussive.—A.]. mp? properly that 
which is “ taken, received, transmitted” (comp. the verb np, “to attain,” above in ver. 3) is like the Aram, “530 (from 
Sap, to take), and like the Latin traditio [in its passive sense]. The parallel term mann (from bsn, to lead, accord: 
ing to the analogy of the Arabic, and cognate with b an, cable, and ban, steersman) is by the LXX correctly rendered 
by KvBépynats. oh 

Ver. 6. Luruer’s translation of the Ist clause, “‘ that he may understand proverbs and their interpretation,” cannot 
possibly be right; for nyon, if it was designed to convey any other idea than one parallel to bun could not on any 
principle dispense with the suffix of the 3d person (} NN), its, comp. Vulgate: “animadvertat parabolamet interpretationem.” 


[This is also the rendering of the E. V., which is followed by Houprn, while Noyzs, Stuart, MUENSCHER and Worps- 
worth, Dz WETTE and VAN Ess agree with the view taken by our author.—A.]. 


Ver. 7. p> yy, derived from bys, crassus fuit; to be gross or dull of understanding ;—@usen., however, derives it 
Bone os. 


"from the radical idea “to be perverse, turned away,” and Fuerst “to be slack, weak, lax or lazy.” [WorpsworrH adopts the 


latter explanation—A.]. 
Ver. 8. [The different renderings given to the verb of the 2d clause while agreeing in their substantial import, “ for- 
sake,” “neglect,” “reject,” do not reproduce with equat clearness the radical idea, which is that of “spreading,” then of 


“scattering.”—A ]. 
Ver. 10. NIA, scriptio defectiva, for NANA, as some 50 MSS. cited by Kennicort and Dz Rossr in fact read, while some 
others prefer a different pointing Nan-de [thou shalt not go], which is however an unwarranted emendation. The 


a 
LXX had the correct conception: wy» BovAnOyjs, and the Vulgate: ne acquiescas.—[Comp. Green’s Heb. Gram., 2 111, 2,b, 
and 3177, 3. Borrower discusses the form several times in different connections, 27 825, d,and n, 2,—429, B, and 1164, 2, 


b,—and after enumerating the six forms which the MSS. supply, NOH, NOW, MONA, NINA, TDA, and ~32)7 de- 
T v te 34 es rs 


cides that the original form, whose obscurity suggested all these modifications, was NOA= INA. In signification he 


classes it with the “dehortative” Jugsives.—A.].° 

Ver. 11. [E. V., Noyes, WorpswortH, LUTHER, VAN Ess agree with one another in connecting the adyerb with the 
yerb, while Dr Wertz, Horprn, Stuart, MUENSOHER regard it as modifying the adjective, “him whose innocence is of no 
nyail to protect him.”—A.]. : 

Ver. 12. [E. V., Sruart and MuENScHER, like our author connect DT} with the object of the main verb; UMBREIT 
and Hirzig (see exeg. notes) are followed by Dr Werrz, Houprn, Noyes in connecting it with the comparative clause.— 
533 374, for construction see e. g., GREEN, 7 271, 2 and 254, 9, b.—A.]. 

Ver. 16. [3¥3°)’, masc. verb with feminine subject ; Borr., 2 936, 11., C. a; Grenn, 2 275, 1. c.—A.]. 

at . 
Ver. 20. The Wisdom who is here speaking i$ in this verse called MIN, whichis not a plural but ‘a new abstract 
‘y ie ‘ “ sedate 
derivative from JOD, formed with the ending J)” (Ewan, 2 165, c) a form which is also found e.g., in DINHH, Ps. 
Ixxviii. T5. The name recurs in the same form in ix.1; xxiv. 7. [BorronER, however, regards this as an example of the 
pluralis extens.,to denote emphatically “true wisdom.” See 2 679, d, 689, C1, b, 700, candn.4. There is no aubculty in 
connecting a verb fem. sing. with a subject which although plural in form is singular in idea. —A.]—11J arab crieth aloud, 
from | 34, comp. Lam, ii. 19; 3d sing. fem. as also in viii, 3 (EWALD, 191, c). [Comp. Green, 2 97, 1, a, and Borr., 2 929, d, 
ae ry sy: 
who with his usual minuteness endeavors to trace the development of this idiom.—A.]. 
Ver. 21. ZocxiEr, an den liirmvollsten Orten; De WETTE, an der Ecke liirmender Strassen ; FuERST, der bewegten Strassen 5 


Howpen, like the Eng. Ver., in the chief place of concourse. 
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Ver. 22. [For the vocalization of {INI see Gretn, 3? 60, 3, c., 111, 2, e. For the use of the perfect TIN see 
Bort., ? 948, 2. He illustrates by such classical perfects as éyvwxa, oda, wénaa, memini, novi, and renders this form by 


concupiverint.—A.]. 


Ver. 23. [J J/°2N, an fuostance of the intentional Imperf.,in what Borrower calls its “voluntative” signification,— 
Ais o 


2965, 1.—A.]. 
Ver. 27. 


i except i rivati i i f i oil .@ Niphal. 
latter is obsolete except in derivatives, while the former occurs in one passage in Is. in the 
seems to be one, and the forms variations growing out of the weakness of the 2d and 8d radicals. 


and 811, 2.—A.]. 


[TNviD, K’ri TNWwiD, the former derived from NW or TNW, the latter from NI, of which verbs the 
Ton yee 


The signification 
Comp. Borr., 22 474, a, 


Instead of the Infin. 8133, we have in the 2d member, since 3 is not repeated, the Imperf. FUN? (Ewan, 337, b) - 


[Srvarr, 2 129, 3, n. 2].—A. 


Ver. 28. [13387)"s nw, JINN’. These are among the few instances in which the full plural ending ib ig 
orate a i “sur Biri Bes 


fmf: ita tT: 
found before suffixes. GREEN, 3 105, c., Borr., 3 1047, f—A.]. 


Ver. 29. For the use of "3 S\N, “ theretore because,” compare Deut, xxxiv. 7, and also the equivalent combination 


WS I in 2 Kings xxii. 7; 2 Chron. xxi. 12, 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-6. The superscription to the col- 
lection, which is quite long, as is common with 
the titles of Oriental books, is not designed to be 
a “table of contents” (UMmBREIT), nor to give 
merely the aim of the book (so most _commenta- 
tors, especially Ewaup, BerrHeav, Enster, etc. ). 
But beside the author of the book (ver. 1), it is 
intended to give first its design (vers. 2, 8), and 
then, in addition, its worth and use (vers. 4-6), 
and so to commend the work in advance as salu- 
tary and excellent (SrarKxe, DexrrzscH). Ae- 
‘eordingly it praises the book as a source of 
wholesome and instructive wisdom: 1) for the 
simple-minded and immature (ver. 4); 2) for 
those who are already wise and intelligent, but 
who are to gain still more insight and under- 
standing from its maxims and enigmas (vers. 5, 
6).— Proverbs of Solomon, efc.—In regard to 


the primary meaning of wD, and in regard to 
the special signification which prevails here in 
the superscription, ‘Proverbs of Solomon” 
(maxims, aphorisms, not proverbs [in the cur- 
‘rent and popular sense]), see Introd., 311.— 
To become acquainted with wisdom and 
knowledge.—In respect to M931) and its sy- 


nonyms (MPa and NY) consult again the Introd., 
@ 2, note 8. 1D"9 properly “chastisement,” sig- 


nifies education, moral training, good culture| 


and habits, the practical side, as it were, of wis- 
dom (LXX: radsia; Vulg.: disciplina). In 
_ver. 2 the expression stands as synonymous with 
“wisdom” (13M), as in iv. 18; xxili. 23, and 
frequently elsewhere; in yer.-3, on the contrary, 
it designates an element preparatory to true 
wisdom and insight,—one serving as their foun- 
dation, and a preliminary condition. to them. 
For the “discipline of understanding” (0% 


Sawn, ver. 3) is not,.as might be conceived, 


“(discipline under which the understanding is 
placed,” but ‘discipline, training to reason, to 
a reasonable, intelligent condition ” (as Hrrzre 
rightly conceives it); compare the <« discipline 
of wisdom” (713 ‘YO4D), xv. 38, and for “un- 


derstanding ”’ (72¥m), insight, discernment, a 
rational condition, see particularly xxi. 16, 


-Umererr and Ewarp regard Sovn a8 equivalent 








; to thoughtfulness (‘‘a discipline to thoughtful- 


ness,” Zuchtiyung zur Besonnenheit”); by this 
rendering, however, the full meaning of the con- 
ception is not exhausted.—Righteousness, 
justice and integrity. The three Hebrew 
terms py¥, pawn and pwn are related to each 
other as ‘“‘righteousness, justice, and integrity, or 
uprightness” (Gerechtigkeit, Recht und Geradheit). 
The first of the three expressions describes what 
is fitting according to the will and ordinance of 
God the supreme Judge (comp. Deut. xxxiii. 19); 
the second, what is usage and custom among men 
(Is. xlii. 1; 1 Sam. xxvii. 11): the third, what is 
right and reasonable, and in accordance with 
a walking in the way of truth, and so denotes 
a straight-forward, honorable and upright de- 
meanor. 

Ver. 4. To impart to the simple pru- 
dence.—The telic infinitive (nn) is co-ordi- 
nate with the two that precede in vers. 2 and 
3, and has the same subject. Therefore the 
same construction is to be employed here also (to 
become acquainted with—to attain—to impart) ; 
and we are not, by the introduction of a final 
clause, to make the contents of this 4th verse 
subordinate to the preceding, as the LXX do 
(wa 0¢ «. T. 2.), and likewise the Vulg. (ut detur, 
ete.), and Luruer (‘‘ that the simple may become 
shrewd, and young men reasonable and conside- 
rate”). The “simple” (DNS), properly, the 
“open,” those who are readily accessible to all 
external impressions, and therefore inexperi- 
enced and simple, vAmrio1, dxakor (as the LXX ap- 
propriately render the word in this passage; comp. 
Rom. xvi. 18). With respect to the relation of 


this idea to that of the “fool” (923, SyD3) com- 


pare what will be said below on i. 32, and also 
Introd., 33, note 2.—Prudence (71), derived 


from DIY) signifies properly nakedness, smooth- 
ness (comp: theadj. Dy [‘‘subtle,” E.V.], naked, 


i.¢., slippery, crafty; used of the serpent, Gen. iii. 
1); therefore metaphorically “the capacity for 
escaping from the wiles of others” (Umsrerr), 
“the prudence which guards itself against in- 
jury” (xxil. 3; 1 Sam. xxiii, 22),—To the 
young man knowledge and discretion.— 
Discretion, thoughtfulness (MAI, LXX, évvora), 


denotes here in connection with “knowledge” 
(NY) the characteristic of thoughtful, well con- 


sidered action, resting upon a thorough know- 


_ CHAP. 


I. 1-33. 
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ledge of things,—therefore, circumspection, cau- 
tion. 

Ver. 5. Not the simple and immature only, 
but. also the wise and intelligent, are to derive 
instruction from Solomon’s proverbs. This idea 
is not, as might be supposed, thrust in the form 
of a parenthesis into the series of final clauses 
beginning with ver. 2, and reaching its conclu- 
sion in ver. 6, so that the verb (jw) isto be 
conceived of as rendering the clause conditional, 
and is to be translated ‘if he hears” (UMBREIT, 
_Huster); it begins a new independent proposi- 
tion, whose imperfect tenses are to be regarded 
as voluntative, and upon which the new infinitive 





clause with y) in ver. 6 is dependent (Ewanp, 


BERTHEAU, and commentators generally).—Let 
the wise man hearken and add tg his 
learning.—As to the expression “add to his 
learning” (NP? DY) comp. ix. 9; xvi. 12, The 
peculiar term rendered ‘‘learning” (see critical 
notes above) is a designation of knowledge, doc- 
trine, instructive teaching in general; comp. vers. 
22 and 29. The word rendered ‘control,’ or 
mastery, is an abstract derivative, strengthened 
by the ending MN) (Ewaup, Gramm., 3 179 a., 
note 8), and expresses here in an appropriate 
and telling figure the idea of ‘skill and facility 
in the management of life.” Comp. xi. 14; xii. 5; 
Job xxxyii. 12, ete. Its relation to ‘*learning” 
(np?) is quite like that of ‘‘discipline”’ to ‘wis- 
dom” in ver. 2; it supplies the practical corre- 
lative to the other idea which is predominantly 
theoretical. 

Ver. 6. To understand proverb and 
enigma, etc.—[‘‘The climax of the definition of 
wisdom ’—Stantuy]. The infinitive (p37) 
supplies the announcement of the end required 
by ver. 5: to this end is the wise man to gain 
in knowledge and self-command or self-disci- 
pline, that he may understand the proverbs-and 
profound sayings of the wise, 7. ¢, may know 
how to deal appropriately with them. It-is not 
the mere understanding of the wisdom of proverbs 
by itself that is here indicated as the end of the 
wise man’s ‘‘increase in knowledge and mas- 
tery,” but practice and expertness in using this 
wisdom; it is the callere sententias sapientum 
which imparts a competence to communicate 
further instruction to the youth who need disci- 


pline. If the telic infinitive (})2717) be taken in 


this frequent sense, for which may be compared 
among other passages Prov. viii. 9; xvii. 10, 24; 
Dan..i. 27, we do not need with Berrnzav to 
give the expression a participial force (by virtue 
of the fact chat he understands,—understanding 
proverbs, ef¢.),—nor to maintain with Hrrzia 
and others that ver. 6 is not grammatically con- 
nected with ver. 5, on the ground that it is not 
conceivable that the ‘‘learning to understand the 
words of wise men’’ should be made an object of 
the endeavor of such as are wise already. It is 
an intensified acquaintance with wisdom that is 
here called for, a knowledge in the sense of the 
passage, “to him that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance,” Matth. xiii. 12; comp. | 





John i. 16; Rom. i. 17; 2 Cor. iii. 18. For the 
verbal explanation of “enigma” and « dark say- 
ing” (As and nv) see Introd., 211, note 2. 
Certain as it is that both expressions here are 
only designed to embody in a concrete form the 
idea of obscure discourse that requires interpre- 
tation (the parallelism with “proverbs” and 
“words of wise men” Ovi and DD 937) 
shows this beyond dispute), we have no warrant 
for finding in this verse a special allusion to the 
obscure, enigmatical contents of chap. xxx., and 
so for insisting upon its very late origin, as Hir- 
zig does (see in reply Ewaup). Nevertheless, it 
follows from the comprehensiveness of the plural 
expression ‘words of wise men” (comp. xxii. 17 
and Kecles, ix, 17; xii. 11) that no one could 
have prefixed to his work an introduction like 
that before us, who was not conscious that he 
had collected with proverbs of Solomon many 
others. that were not directly from him (comp, 
@12 of the Introd.). +: 

2. Ver. 7 is not to be regarded as a part of the 
superscription, as Ewaup, Brerrneau, Eusrer, 
KEIL, etc., treat it, but is the general proposition 
introducing the series of didactic discourses that: 
follows ;—a motto, as it were, for the first or in- 
troductory main division of the book, as Um- 
BREIT happily expresses it; comp. Hirzie in loc., 
The proverb has also passed into the Arabic, and 
here also frequently stands at the commencement 
of collections of proverbs, whether because it is 
ascribed to Mohammed, as is sometimes done in 
such cases, or because it is cited as coming from 
Solomon. Compare Von Dixz, Denkwiirdigkeiten, 
IL., 459; Mezpant, ed. Freytag, IIl., 29, 610; 
Erpenivus, Sent. guied. Arab., p. 45. In the Old 
Testament [and Apocrypha], moreover, the same 
maxim oceurs several times, especially in Prov. 
ix. 10; Ecclesiast. i. 16, 25; Ps. exi. 10. From 
the passage last cited the LXX repeat in our 
verse the words appended to the first clause: 
’Apxy copiac ~6Boc Kvpiov, cbvecig dé ayadh maow 
Tog Totovow avTAy [*‘and a good understanding 
have all they that do it’ ].—Beginning.— 


(VW is here equivalent to noma found in the 


parallel passage, ix. 10; it is therefore correctly 
rendered in Ecclesiast. and the LXX by apy in 
the sense of “beginning”); compare chap, iv. 
7, ‘the beginning of wisdom,;”’ not, as the words, 
themselves would allow, ‘‘that which is highest 
in wisdom,” ‘the noblest or best, wisdom.” 
[The latter is givenas a marginal reading in the 
E. V., and is retained and defended by Hotprn ; 
soalso by Trapp and others.—A. ].—Fools.—The 
word designates properly the hardened, the 
stupid,—those fools who know nothing of God 
(Jer. iv, 22), and therefore refuse and contemptu- 
ously repel His salutary discipline (comp. above, 
note to ver. 2). 4 

3. Vers. 8-19. These verses show in an exam- 
ple so shaped as to convey an earnest warn- 
ing, how we are to guard ourselves against the 
opposite of the fear of God, against depravity, 
which is, at the same time, the extremest folly. 
They contain, therefore, a warning against turn- 
ing aside to the way of vice, given as the first il- 
lustration of the truth expressed in ver. 7.— 
Vers. 8, 9.—My son.—The salutation of the 
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teacher of wisdom, who is heré represented as 
“father”? in order to illustrate to his pupil the 
inner reality and nature of their mutual relation 
(comp. 1 Cor.iv. 15; Philem. 10), The ‘‘mother’’ 
who is mentioned in connection with this ‘ fa- 
ther” is only a natural expansion of the idea of 
the figure, suggested by the law of poetic paral- 
lelism,—and not a designation of wisdom perso- 
nified, who does not appear before ver. 20. 
[Worpswortm and many of the older English 
expositors regard this as a specific address by 
Solomon to Rehoboam; this interpretation, how- 
ever, lacks the support of Oriental usage, and too 
much restricts the scope of the Book of Proverbs. 
The large majority, however, of English and 
American commentators (e. g., Trapp, Houpnn, 
Bripars, Worpswortu, Murnscuer) find here 
amore specific commendation of filial docility 
and obedience. Sruarr more nearly agrees with 
our author in making the ‘father’? and ‘mo- 
ther” figurative rather than literal terms—A. ]. 
—Law (MA), here doctrina, instructive pre- 
cepts in general; as in several other instances in 
our book it is used of the instruction given by 
parents to their children, e. g., iii. 1; iv. 2; vii. 
2; xxviii. 7, 9.—For they are a graceful 
crown to thy head.—‘ Wreath of grace” 


qn ny) graceful crown, as iniv. 9. The com- 


parison of the teachings of wisdom with pearls 
which one hangs as a necklace about the neck, a. 
figure which is a great favorite every where in 


‘the East, recurs again in iii. 8; vi. 21; Eccle- 


siast. yi. 30. 

Ver. 10. Transition to an intelligible admo- 
nitory example; hence the repetition of the fa- 
miliar salutation ‘*My son,” which occurs once 
more in yer, 15, at the beginning of the apodo- 
sis. Sinners (O°NOiT).—Sinners by profession, 
habitual sinners, as in Ps. i. 1; here those in 
particular whose business is murder (comp. Gen. 
iv. 7, 8), robbers who are murderers.—Ver. 11. 


- We will lie in wait for blood, etc.—The two 


verbs (238 and }28) both signify to lie in wait 
for, to lay snares artfully (as the huntsman for 
the game, with noose and net), The adverb (D377) 


is probably more correctly construed with the 
verb (lie in wait without cause, 7. ¢., without 
having any reason for revenge and enmity), than 
with the adjective,—although this latter combi- 
nation is also grammatically admissible. But 
with the conception ‘him that is innocent in 
vain,” ¢. e., the man to whom his innocence shall 
be of no avail against us, the parallel passages 
(Ps. xxxy. 19; lxix. 4; Lam, iii. 52) correspond 
less perfectly than with that to which we haye 
given the preference; comp. Hirzia in loc.—Ver, 
12.—Will swallow them, like the pit, 
living.—The “living” (D°M) can refer only to 


the suffix pronoun (in Dy33). The connection 


with “like the pit” ([iNW3), to which Umprerr 
and Hirga give the preference, gives the pecu- 
liarly hard sense ‘“‘as the pit (swallows) that 
which lives.” Comp. rather Ps. ly. 15: “they 
must go down living into the pit ;” and also Ps, 
exxiv. 3; Prov. xxx. 16, and the account of the 
destruction of Korah’s company, Numb. xvi, 380, 











33,—The upright (D°D"10/)) is accusative, object 
of the verb (v3), and therefore stands evidently 
as synonymous with 0D) (innocent, comp. Ps. 
xix. 13); it is accordingly to be interpreted as 
referring to moral integrity or uprightness, and’ 
not of bodily soundness (as Ewaip, BERTHEAU, 

and others claim).—Those that descend into 

the grave (1)2 "35))—that sink into the sepul- 

chre, 7. ¢., the dead; comp. Ps. xxviii. 1; Ixxxviii. 

4; exliii. 7. 

Vers. 138, 14. Reasons for the treacherous 
proposal of the murderers.—Thou shalt cast 
in thy lot among us—. ¢., thou shalt, as 
one haying equal right with us, cast lots for the 
spoil, comp. Ps. xxii. 18; Nehem. x. 35.—Vers. 15 
sq. The warning,— given as an apodosis to 
the condition supposed in ver. 11. As to the 
figurative expressions in ver. 15, comp. Ps. i. 1; 
Jer. xiv. 10; Prov. iv. 26; for ver. 16 compare 
Is, lix. 7, and the passage suggested by it, Rom. 
lili. 15, Without adequate grounds, Hirzig¢ con- 
jectures that ver. 16 is spurious, because, he 
says, it agrees almost literally with Isaiah (as 
cited), and, on the other hand, is wanting in 
the Cod. Vatic. of the LXX. Literal quotations 
from earlier Biblical writers are in Isaiah above 
all others nothing uncommon; and with quite as 
little reason will the omission of a verse from 
the greatly corrupted LXX text of our book 
furnish ground, without other evidence, for sus- 
pecting its genuineness (see Introd., 3 13).—Ver. 
17, “The winged” (properly ‘lords of the 
wing ;” #13 bya, as in Hccles. x. 20) is hardly 
a figurative designation of those plotted against 
by the robbers, and threatened by treacherous 
schemes, so that the meaning would be “in yain 
do they lie in wait for their victims; these be- 
come aware of their danger, and so their prize 
escapes the assailants” (so DépeRuzin, Zrng- 
Ler, Berruuau, Ersrer, etc.), For 1) the causal 
conj. ‘*for” (3) authorizes us to look fora direct 


reason for the warning contained in ver. 15; 2) 
the allusion to the possible failure of the plans 
of the wicked men would not be a moral motive 
but a mere prudential consideration, such as 
would harmonize very poorly with the general 
drift of the passage before us; and 8) the ex- 
pression ‘before the eyes” (‘2Y3) stands evi- 
dently in significant -contrast with “in vain” . 
(DIM); it is designed to set the fact that the net 


is clearly in sight over against the fact 

birds nevertheless fly inte it,—and so ae 
their course as wholly irrational.—Therefore we 
should interpret with Umprzrr, Ewatp Hirzig 
ete.; like thoughtless birds that with open eyes fl ; 
into the net, so sinners while plotting destruclion 
for others plunge themselves in ruin. Only with 
this explanation, with which we may compare 
Job xviii, 8, will the import of ver. 18 agree: 
there ‘fand these, these also” (dm) puts the 
sinners 1n an emphatic way side by si i 
contrast) with the birds, oat the a 
nate the own blood, the own souls of the Ba 
Between the two verses there is therefore the 
relation of an imperfectly developed comparison 
suggested by the ‘also ” (1) as in xxy, 25; Sarl 
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_ 21; comp. Introd., 314. [The view of English ex- 
positors is divided, like that of the German 
scholars cited by our author. Bishop Hatz, 
Trapp, Henry and Novus, e. g. agree with him 
in finding here a comparison, while D’Oyzy and 
Mant, Hotpen, Brings, Worpsworrs, Stuart, 
Musnsoner find a contrast. The argument 
based on the particles "D3 and 1 it must be ad- 


mitted has very little force ; for °3 (see Ewaxp, 
@ 821, b.) may be used positively or negatively 
in Intense asseveration, ‘yea, surely,” or ‘“nay;” 
while 1, it is well known, has a very generous 


variety of uses, among which is the antithetic, 
in which case it may be rendered * but” or ‘and 
yet” (EWALD, @ 330, a.).—A.].—They lie in 
wait for their own lives. The LXX, which 
at the end of this verse adds the peculiar but 
hardly genuine clause, 7 dé katactpody avdpav 
Tapavopov kaxy (‘and the destruction of trans- 
gressors is evil, or great’’) seems, instead of ‘they 


lie in wait for their own lives” conwaa 393?) 


to have read ‘‘they heap up evil” or) YQ 373%); 
for it renders the second number by “Syoaupifov- 
cw éavroic Kaka” (they treasure up evils for 
themselves). Comp. HrrprenuxErm in the article 
cited in the Introd., 3 13, note 1.—Ver. 19. 
Retrospect and conclusion; comp. Job viii. 13; 
xviii. 21.—Spoil (Y¥3) gain unlawfully acquired, 


as in xxviii. 16. The combination P¥3 p¥3 is 
found also in xy. 27. The subject of the verb 
“takes” (Np?) is J¥3; ‘the life of its owner it, 
unjust gain, takes away.” Luruer, following 
the LXX, Vulgate, and most of the ancient ex- 
positors, renders ‘‘that one (% ¢., of the rapa- 
cious) takes life from another,” But the idea 


«ownership, owner” (p°Dy3) has no reference 
Gi pias 


to the relation between partners in violence and 
those like themselves, but to that existing be- 
tween an object possessed and its possessor. 

4, Vers. 20-83. After this warning against 
the desperate counsels of the wicked there fol- 
lows in this second admonitory discourse a warn- 
ing against the irrational and perverse conduct 
of fools. In the former case it was contempt of 
the fear of God, in the latter it is contempt of 
wisdom against which the warning is directed. 
Both passages, therefore, refer back distinctly 
to the motto that introduces them inver. 7. The 
admonition against folly, which is now to be con- 
sidered, is put appropriately into the mouth of 
wisdom personified,—as is also, later in the 
book, the discourse on the nature and the origin 
of wisdom (chap. viii. 1sq).—On the street and 
in public places wisdom makes herself heard; 
not in secret, for she need not be ashamed of her 
teaching, and because she is a true friend of the 
people seeking the welfare of all, and therefore 
follows the young and simple, the foolish and un- 
godly, everywhere where they resort; comp. 
Christ’s command to His disciples, Matt. x. 27; 
_ Luke xiy. 21. As in these passages of the New 
Testament, so in that before us, human teachers 
(the wise men, or the prophets, according to Ec- 
clesiast, xxiv. 83; Wisdom vii. 27) are to be 
regarded as the intermediate instrumentality in 


} ete. 








the public preaching of wisdom.—Ver. 21. In 
the places of greatest tumult she calleth, 
“The tumultuous” (NM), comp. Isaiah 
xxii. 2; 1 Kings i. 41, can signify here nothing 
but the public streets full of tumult, the thorough- 
fares, The ‘‘beginning” (W5) of these high- 
ways or thoroughfares is, as it were, their 
corner; the whole expression points to boister- 
ous public places. The LXX seem to haye 
read DDIM “ walls,” since it translates én’ dxpwv 
tetyéwv [on high walls]. Before the second 
clause the same version has the addition ‘ éxt dé 
rbAatc duvactév rapedpever”’ [and at the gates of 
the mighty she sits], an expansion of the figure 
in which there is no special pertinence. In the 
city (YY) is probably to be regarded as a 
closer limitation of ‘‘at the entrances of the 
gates” (DIYW "TND3), é¢., on the inner, the 
city side of the entrances at the gates: it is not 
then to be regarded as an antithesis, as Umsrerr, 
Bertueav, Hirzia, edc., claim, [nor is it to be 
detached and connected with the next clause, as 
Stuart claims].—Ver. 22. How long, ye sim- 
ple, will ye love simplicity ? Thediscourse 
of Wisdom begins in the same way as Ps. iv.2. In 
regard to the distinction between “simple” (")9) 


and ‘‘ scorner’’ (72); comp. Introd. 33, note 2; and 
above, the remarks on ver. 4.—The perfect tense 
in the second clause (441), which standing be- 


tween the imperfects of the Ist and 3d clauses is 
somewhat unusual, is to be conceived of ag in- 
choative (like the verb “despise” 313 in ver. 7), 
and therefore properly signifies ‘‘ become fond 
of,” and not ‘‘be fond of.” [See, however, the 
critical note on this verse].—Ver. 23. Turn ye 
at my reproof,—~. e., from your evil and per- 
verse way. I will pour out upon you my 
spirit. The spirit of wisdom is,to flow forth 
copiously, like a never-failing spring; comp. . 
xviii. 4; and with reference to the verb ‘pour 
out” (J371) which ‘‘unites in itself the figures 


of abundant fullness and refreshing invigoration”’ 
(Umpruit, EnsTer) comp. xv. 2; Ps, Ixxyill.,25 
exix. 171.—Ver. 24, in connection with 25, is 
an antecedent clause introduced by ‘because ” 
({Y1), to which vers. 26, 27 correspond as conclu- 


sion. The perfects and imperfects with 1 consec. 
in the protasis describe a past only in relation 
to the verbs of the apodosis, and may therefore 
well be rendered by the present, as Lurumr has 
done: ‘Because I call and ye refuse,” ec. To 
stretch forth the hand, in order to beckon to 
one, is a sign of calling for attention,—as in 
Isa. lxv. 2. The verb in ver. 25, f. c. (Y19) is 


doubtless not “undervalue, despise” as H1rzia 
explains, following the analogy of the Arabic), 
but “cast off, reject,” as in ivy. 15, (UmBREIT, 
Ewaup, Erster and commentators generally ; 
comp. Luruer’s ‘let go, fahren lassen ). [As 
between the two the English Version 1s equivo- 
cal, ‘set at naught ”].—Ver. 26. Laugh” and 


“ mock” (pny and ay?) here as in Ps. ii. 4.—- 
Ver. 27 depicts the style and manner in which 
calamity comes upon fools, ‘and accumulates 
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expression to work upon the fancy” (Hrrzia). 
Instead of the K’thibh M)NWD according to the 
K’ri we should read ANIW3, and this should be 
interpreted in the sense of “tempest.” (comp. 
lii. 25; Zeph. i. 15), Thus most commentators 
correctly judge, while Hirzia defends for the 
expression the signification ‘‘cataract,” which 
however is appropriate in none of the passages 
adduced, and also fails in. Job xxx. 14 (comp. 
Druirzscu on this passage).—In regard to the 
alliteration Mpas? ys distress and anguish, 
comp. Isa. xxx. 6; Zeph. i. 15.—Ver. 28. They 
shall seek me diligently. WW, a denomi- 
native verb from Ww, ‘“the morning dawn,” 


signifies to seek something while it is yet early, 
in the obscurity of the morning twilight, and so 
illustrates eager, diligent seeking. [Of the re- 
cent commentators in Hnglish, Noyzs only retains 
and emphasizes the rendering of the E. V., 
‘‘they shall seek me early.” The rest do not 
find the idea of time in the verb, except by sug- 
gestion.—A.]. Comp., with respect to the gene- 
ral idea of the verse, Prov. viii. 17; Hos. v. 15. 
[Observe also the force of the transition from 
the 2d person of the preceding verse, to the 8d 
person in this and the verses following.—A. ].— 
Ver. 29. The “because” (°D NMA) is not depen- 


dent on ver. 28, but introduces the four-fold 
antecedent clause (vers. 29, 80), which ver. 31 
follows as its conclusion. With ver. 31 comp. 
Is, iii. 10; Ps. lxxxvili. 8; exxiii. 4, where the 
figure of satiety with a thing expresses likewise 
the idea of experiencing the evil consequences of 
a mode of action. M¥}/i, evil devices, as also 


Ps. v. 10.—Vers;. 82, 83. Confirmatory and con- 


cluding propositions, connegted by “for” (3).— 


MIWN, turning away from wisdom and its salu- 


tary discipline, therefore resistance, rebellious- 
ness. Comp. Jer. viii. 5, Hos. xi. 5, where it sig- 
‘nifies turning away or departurefromGod. «Se- 
curity” (mv) idle, easy rest, the carnal secu- 
rity of the obdurate; comp. Jerem, xxii, 21. 
A beautiful. contrast to this false ease is pre- 


sented in the true peace of the wise and devout, 
as ver. 83 describes it. 


, DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


As long ago as the time of MrLancurHon it 
was recognized as a significant fact, that wisdom 
claims as her hearers and pupils not only the 
simple, the young and the untaught, but those 
also who are already advanced in the knowledge 
of truth, the wise and experienced. He remarks 
-on ver. 5: “To his proposition he adds an ad- 

monition what the hearer ought to be. A wise 
hearer will profit, as saith the Lord: To him that 
hath shall be given. And again, He ghall give 
the Holy Spirit to those that seek, not to those 
that despise, not to those that oppose with bar- 
barous and savage fierceness. ‘These despisers 
of God, the Epicureans andthe like, he here says 
do not profit, but others, in whom are the be- 
ginnings of the fear of God, and who seek to be 
controlled by God, asitissaid: Ask and ye shall 








receive.”* Susceptibility therefore both must ma- 
nifest,—those who are beginners under the in- 
struction of wisdom, and those who are more ad- 
yvance@; otherwise there is no progress for them.. 
It is indeed divine wisdom in regard to the ac-. 
quisition of which these assertions are made; and 
in the possession of this wisdom, and in the com- 
munication of it as a teacher, no man here below 
ever. attains perfection, so.as to need no further 
teaching. It is precisely as it is within the de- 
partment of the New Testament with the duty of 
faith, and of growth in believing knowledge, 
which duty in no stage of the. Christian life in. 
this world ever loses its validity and its binding 
power. Comp. Luke xvii. 5; Eph. iv. 15, 163 
Col. i. 115 ii. 19; 2 Thess. i, 3; 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

2. The thoroughly religious character ot 


wisdom as our book designs to inculcate it, ap-. 


pears not only in the jewel which sparkles fore- 


most in its necklace of proverbs (ver. 7: ‘¢The fear. 


of Jehovah is the beginning of wisdom, eéc.””), but. 
also in the fact that in the introductory admoni- 


tion, in ver. 10, itis Sinners (so designated with-. 


out preamble or qualification), the DNON (Lu- 


THER, “the base knaves,” die bésen Buben), whose: 
seductive conduct is put in contrast with the nor-. 
mal deportment of the disciple of wisdom. Ob- 
serve further that in the very superscription, vers. 
2and 8, the ideas of discipline, righteousness, 


justice and uprightness are appended to that of 


wisdom as synonymous with it, The wise man 
is. therefore eo tpso, also the just, the pious, the 


upright, the man who walks the way of truth.’ 


Inasmuch, however, as'the ideas of righteousness, 
justice and uprightness ° (PIS VAD, DIWD), 
here, as every where else in the (ld Testament, 
express the idea of correspondence with the re-. 
vealed moral law, the law, the law of Moses, 
therefore the wise man is the man who acts and 


walks in accordance with law, the true observer. 


‘of the law, who ‘walks in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless” 
(Luke i.-6; comp. Deut. v. 33; xi. 22; Ps. exix., 1). 
True wisdom, knowledge, and spiritual culture, 
are to be found within the sphere of Old Testa- 
ment revelation only where the law of the Lord 
is truly observed. Mere morality in the sense 


of the modern humanitarian free-thinking and © 


polite culture could not at all show itself there ; 
moral rectitude must also always be at the same 
time legal rectitude. WN ay it stands enacted also 
under the New Testament that « whosoever shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, shall be called the least in the king- 
dom of heaven” (Matth. y. 19); that «the weigh- 
tier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and 
faith,” together with its less significant demands, 
must be fulfilled (Matth. xxiii. 23); that he only 
can be called a possessor of «the wisdom that 
is from above,” and “a perfect man,” who ‘¢ of- 
fends not in word” (James iii. 2, 17). The fear 
of the Lord, which according to ver. 7 is the be- 
ginning of wisdom, while again in ver. 29 it is 








* Propositiont addit admonitionem, qualem opor i 
ee esse, Sapiens auditor proficiet, ha Dinvinae meee 
wae ibe dabitur. Item: Dabié spiritum sanctum petentibus. 
ae emnentibus, non repugnantibus barbarica et cyclopica 
ie cia. Hos contengptores Det, ut Epicureos et similes, ait 
ye non proficere, sed alios, in quibus sunt initia timoris Det, 
& que petunt se regi a Deo, sicul dicitur Petite et accipietis. 
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presented as the synonyme of the same idea 
(comp. ii. 5; ix. 10, ete.) consists, once for all, 
in a complete devotion to God, an unconditional 
subjection of one’s own individuality to the be- 
neficent will of God as revealed in the law (comp. 
Deut. vi. 2,13; x. 20; xiii.4; Ps. exix. 68, etc.). 
How then can he be regarded as fearing God, who 
should keep only a part of the divine commands, 
or who should undertake to fulfil them only ac- 
cording to their moral principle, and did not seek 
also to make the embodying letter of their for- 
mal requirements the standard of his life—in the 
Old Testament with literal strictness, in the New 


Testament in spirit and-in truth ? 


From these observations it will appear what 


right Brucu has to maintain (in the work.before 


cited, p. 128), that in the collection of the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, and in general in the gnomic 
writers of Israel, the idea of wisdom is sudstituted 
for that of righteousness which is common in 
other parts of the Old Testament. Righteousness 
and wisdom according to this view would be es- 
sentially exclusive the one of the other; since 
the former conception ‘‘had usually attached 
itself to a ceremonial righteousness through 
works,” and had appeared ‘to make too little 
reference to the theoretical conditions of all 
higher moral culture.” In the Introduction, 
(2 15, note) we have already commented on the 
one-sidedness and the misconception involved in 
this view, according to which the doctrine of 
wisdom (the Hhokmah-system) was Antinomian 
and rationalistic in the sense of the purely neg- 
gative Protestantism of modern times. Further 
arguments in its refutation we shall have occa- 
sion to adduce in the exposition of the several 
passages there cited’ (see particularly xiv. 9; 
XXvili. 4sq.; xxix. 18, 24, etc.) See also the 
doctrinal observations on iii. 9. 

3. That the reckless transgressor de- 
stroys himself by his ungodly course, that 
he runs with open eyes into the net of destruc- 
tion spread out before him, and, as it were, lies 
in wait for his own life to strangle it, this truth 
clearly presented in vers. 17, 18 is a character- 
istic and favorite tenet in the teaching of wis- 
dom inthe Old Testament. Comp. particularly 
chap. viii. 86, where wisdom exclaims ‘‘ Whoso 
sinneth against me, wrongeth his own soul; all 
they that hate me love death.”” So also xv. 382; 
xxvi. 27; Hecles. x. 8; Ps. vii. 15; Ecclesiast. 
xxvii. 29 (the figure of the pit which the wicked 
digs, to fall into it at last himself). But in the 
Prophets also essentially the same thought re- 
curs; thus when Jehovah (ia Ezek. xviii. 31; 
xxxili. 11) exclaims ‘‘ Why will ye die, ye of the 
house of Israel?” Of passages from the New 
Testament we may cite here Rom. ii. 5; 1 Tim. 
vi. 9,10; Gal. vi. 8; James v. 3-5, ete. Both 
propositions are alike true, that true wisdom, 
being one with the fear of God and righteous- 
ness, is ‘‘a tree of life to all that lay hold upon 
her” (Prov. iii. 18; xi. 80; xv. 4; comp. iv. 13, 
22; xix. 28, etc.),—and thajyon the other hand a 
walking in folly and in forgetfulness of God is a 
slow self-murder, a destruction of one’s own life 
and happiness. See the two concluding propo- 
sitions of our chapter (vers. 32, 33) and the ad- 
mirable poetic development of this contrast in 


the Ps. i. 4. The explanation given above (on 
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ver. 20) of the fact that wisdom is exhibited as 

preaching upon the streets, i. ¢., in reference to 

her benevolent and philanthropic character, 

which impels her to follow sinners, and to make 

the great masses of the needy among the people 

the object of her instructive and converting ac- 

tivity, seems to us to correspond better with the 

spirit of the doctrine of wisdom in the Old Tes- 

tament, than either that of Umpreir, according 

to which ‘‘it is only in busy life that the rich 

stream of experience springs forth, from which 

wisdom is drawn,” or that of Ewaup, which re- 

cognizes, in the free public appearance of wis- 

dom an effective contrast to the light-shunning 

deeds, and the secret. consultations of the sinners 

who have just been described, (which explana- 
tion, besides, would apply only to this passage, 

and not to its parallels in viii. 2, 8, and ix. 3). 

The tendency of the Old Testament Hhokmah 
was essentially popular, looking to the increased 
prosperity of the nation, to the promotion of phi- 
lanthropic ends in the noblest sense of the word. 
Love, true philanthropy is everywhere the key- 
note to its doctrines and admonitions. <‘For- 
giving, patient love (x. 12), love that does good 
even to enemies (xxv. 11 sq.), which does not 
rejoice over an enemy’s calamity (xxiv. 17 sq.), 
which does not recompense like with like (xxiv. 
28 sq.), but commits all to God (xx. 22), love in 
its manifold varieties, as conjugal love, parental 
love, the love of a friend, is here recommended 
with the clearness of the New Testament and the 
most expressive cordiality.” (DrLitzscu, as 
above cited, p. 716). Why then should not that 
yearning and saving love for sinners which ven- 
tures into the whirl and tumult of great crowds 
to bear testimony to divine truth, and to reclaim 
lost souls,—why should not this also constitute a 
chief characteristic in this spiritual state mo- 
delled so much like the standard of the New Tes- 
tament? It appears—in how. many passages !— 
as the type of, nay, as one with the spirit. of Him 
who also ‘‘spake freely and openly before the 
world, in the synagogue and in the temple 
whither the Jews always resorted” (John xviii. 
20); who, when He said something in secret ta 
His disciples, did it only to the end that they 
should afterward ‘preach, it upon the house- 
tops” (Matth. x. 27); who allowed himself to he 
taunted as ‘‘a man gluttonous, and a wine-bib- 
ber, a friend of publicans.and sinners,” because 
He had come to seek and to save the lost:(Matth. 
xi. 19; Luke xix. 10). Itisat least significant 
that the Lord, just in that passage in which he is 
treating of the publicity of His working, and of 

the impression which His condescending inter- 
course with: publicans, sinners and the mass of 

the people had made upon the Jews, designates 
Himself distinotly (together with His herald and 
forerunner, John the Baptist) as the persona! 

Wisdom; Matth. xi. 19; Luke vii. 85. Ibis as 
though He had by this expression intended to 
call up in fresh remembrance’ Solomon’s repre- 
sentation of wisdom preaching in the streets, and 
to refer to His own identity with the spirit of the 
Old Testament revelation that spoke through 
this wisdom (the “ spirit of Christ,” 1 Pet. 1. 11). 
Comp. Marr. Geter and Srarxs on this passage. 
These authors appropriately remind us of the 





universality of the New Testament’s proclamation 
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THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 
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cf salvation, and its call penetrating everywhere 
(Rom. x. 18; Col. i. 6, 28); they are in error, 
however, in suspecting in the supposed plural 
niI7 (ver. 18) an intimation of the number- 


less ways in which wisdom is proclaimed in the 
world. The true conception of this seeming plu- 
ral may be found above in the Exegetical and Cri- 
tical Notes on this passage. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily upon the entire first chapler. Solo- 
mon’s discourse upon wisdom as the highest 
good. 1) Its design, for young and old, learned 
and unlearned (vers. 1-6). 2) Its substance: 
commendation of the fear of God as the beginning 
and essence of all wisdom (ver. 7). 3) Its aim: 
a) warning against betrayal into profligacy as 

‘ being the opposite of the fear of God (vers. 8-19) ; 
6) warning against the foolish conduct of the 
world as being the opposite of wisdom (vers. 20- 
83),—The wisdom of the Old Testament as a type 
of true Christian feeling and action: a) with re- 
spect to God as the supreme author and chief 
end of all moral effort (vers. 1-9); 5) with re- 
spect to the world, as the seducing power, that 
draws away from communion with God (vers. 
10-19) ; c) with respect to the way and manner 
in which Divine wisdom itself reveals itself as 
an earnest and yet loving preacher of righteous- 
ness (vers. 20-33).—Fear of God the one thing 
that is needful in all conditions of life: a) in 
youth as well as in age (vers. 4 sq.); 0) in cir- 
cumstances of temptation (vers. 10 sq.); c) in 
the tumult and unrest of public life (vers. 20 sq.); 
d) in prosperity and adversity (vers. ‘27 sq.). 

Srécker:—Threefold attributes of the lover 
of wisdom: 1) in relation to God: the fear of 
God (1-7); 2) in relation to one’s neighbors,— 
and specifically, a) to one’s parents; obedience 
(8, 9); 4) to others: the avoidance of evil com- 
pany (10-19); 8) in relation to one’s self; dili- 
gent use of the opportunity to become acquainted 
with wisdom. 

Separate passages.—Vers. 1-6. See above, Doc- 
trinal and Ethical principles. 1.— 

Starke:—The aim of the book, and that 
which should be learned from it, are pointed out 
in these verses in various almost equivalent 
words. The aim is, however, substantially two- 
fold: 1) that the evil in man be put away; 2) 
that good be learned and practised.—Wout- 
FARTH :—the necessity of the culture of our mind 
and heart. Not the cultivated, but the undisci- 
plined, oppose the law! God ‘will have all men 
come to the knowledge of the truth,” 1 Tim. ii, 
4.—[Ver. 4. Cantwricur (quoted by Bripgss): 
—*‘Over the gates of Plato’s school it was writ- 
ten—Mybei¢ ayewuétpytoc eicitw—Let no one who 
_is not a geometrician enter. But very different 
is the inscription over these doors of Solomon— 
Let 7 ignerant, simple, foolish, young, en- 
ter 1” ‘ 

Vers. 7-9. The blessedness of the fear of God, 
and the unblessed condition of forgetfulness of 
God,—illustrated in the relation 1) of children 
to their parents; 2) of subjects to authorities ; 
3) of Christians to Christ, the Lord of the Church, 
—The proposition ‘The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom” must constitute the foun- 


| beautiful necklace about the neck. 





dation of all the culture of the children of God, 
as the experience of the truth that ‘to love 
Christ is better than all knowledge”’ is to con- 
stitute its capstone and completion.—Vers. 8, 9, 
in general a peculiarly appropriate text for a 
sermon on education.—LUTHER (a marginal com- 
ment on ver. 7): ‘‘He who would truly learn 
must first be a man fearing God. He, however, 
who despises God asks for no wisdom, suffers no 
chastisement nor discipline.” —MELANCHTHON (on 
ver. 7) :—The fear of God, which is one with true 
reverence for God, includes: 1) right knowledge 
of God; 2) a genuine standing in fear before 
God; 3) faith, or the believing consecration to 
God, which distinguishes this fear from all ser- 
vile dread, and fleeing from God; 4) the worship 
of God which aids to a true reconciliation with 
Him, a well ordered and assured control of the 
whole life. Therefore the fear of God is not 
merely beginning—it is quite the sum of all wis- 
dom, the right manager of all our counsels in 
prosperity and adversity.—-MELANCHTHON (again) 
on vers. 8, 9:—He only reveals genuine fear of 
God who hearkens to the divinely instituted mi- 
nistry (ministerium docendi) in the Church; and 
to this ministry parents also belong, so far forth 
as they are to ‘‘bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,” Eph. vi. 4. 
‘“‘Forsake not the law of thy mother,” 7. e., 
hearken always to the word of God asit has been 
communicated to the Church, and through the 
Church to all the children of God in the writings 
of the Prophets and Apostles. As a reward God 
here promises to those who practise this obedi- 
ence to His word a wreath upon the head and a 
The wreath 
betokens ‘dominion, distinction, successful re- 
sults in all that one undertakes for himself and 
others, so that he becomes an instrument of 
blessing and a vessel of mercy for the people of 
God, according to the type of the devout kings, 
David, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, etc., and not a Ves- 
sel of wrath after the likeness of a Saul, Absa- 
lom, ete. The necklace signifies the gift of dis- 
course, or of the command of wholesome doc- 
trine, through the power of the word.—Srarke 
(on ver. 7) :--True wisdom is no such thing as 
the heathen sages taught, built upon reason and 
the human powers, inflated, earthly, and useless 
With respect to salvation; but it is “the wisdom 
that is from above, which is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy”? (James iii. 17). The fear 
of God is, however, of two kinds, the servile and 
the childlike ; and only the latter is hete meant, 
1 John iv. 18.—On Vers. 8,9. From the fear of 
God as belonging to the first table of the law, 
Solomon passes on to the second table, and be- 
gins with obedience to parents: in this connection 
however it is assumed that parents also fulfil their 
duty, with regard to the correct instruction of 
their children; Eph. vi. 4.—Zertner:—Man 
simple ones, who, dowever, fear God from the - 
heart, have made such progress in the knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures, that they haye outstripped 
many of the learned. True wisdom is easy to be 
penned, if only there be true fear of God'in the 
Foe Ecclesiast. i. 22 sq.—Lanaz :—(Salom. 
und Recht). The fear of God is a desire 
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flowing from the knowledge of the essence of 
all essences—of the will and the gracious aets of 
God,—a sincere desire heartily to love Him as 
the highest good, in deepest humility to honor 
Him, in child-like confidence to hope the best 
from Him, and to serve Him with denial of self, 
willingly and steadfastly; and all this in con- 
formity to His revealed will. Comp. above, Mz- 
LANCHTHON, and also 8. Bouttus, ELthica Sacra: 
“To fear God is nothing but to follow God, or to 
imitate none but God.’’* 

 [Ver. 7; Arnor:—“ What God is inspires awe; 
what God has done for His people commands af- 
fection. See here the centrifugal and centripe- 
tal forces of the moral world, holding the ecrea- 
ture reverently distant from the Creator, yet 
compassing the child about with everlasting 
love, to keep him near a Father in heaven.” 
—vVer. 8. ‘This verse of the Proverbs flows from 
the same well spring that had already given 
forth the fifth commandment.’’] 

Vers. 10-19. Calwer Handbuch: The first rule 
for youth, ‘‘ Follow father and mother,” is im- 
mediately followed by. the second, ‘Follow not 
base fellows.” —Srarke:—As a good education 
of children lays the first foundation for their 
true well being, so temptation lays the first 
foundation for their destruction.—The world, in 
order the better to lead others astray, is wont to 
adorn its vices with the finest colors. There be 
most of all on thy guard; where the world is 
most friendly it is most dangerous. It is a poi- 
soned sweetmeat.—If thou art God’s child, en- 
grafted in Christ the living vine by holy bap- 
tism, thou hast received from Him new powers to 
hate evil and conquer all temptations.—On vers. 
16-19:—The ungodly have in their wickedness 
their calamity also,—and must (by its law) pre- 
pare this for one another.—LurueEr (marginal 
comment on ver. 17): ‘This is a proverb, and 
means “It fares with them as is said, ‘In vain 
is the net,’ efc.; 7. ¢., their undertaking will fail, 
they will themselves perish.” 

[Ver. 10. Arnor:—This verse, in brief com- 
pass and transparent terms, reveals the foe and 
the fight. With a kindness and wisdom altoge- 
ther paternal, it warns the youth of the Danger 
that assails him, and suggests the method of 
Defence. | ; 

Ver. 20 sq. Gurimz (on ver. 20, 21) :—‘“All 
this declares the fervor and diligence of heavenly 
wisdom in alluring and drawing all to itself: jusé 
as a herald with full lungs and clear voice en- 
deavors to summon all to him.”’—Lance :—KEter- 
nal wisdom sends forth a call of goodness and 
grace to the pious, and a call to holiness and 
righteousness addressed to the ungodly. O that 
all would read and use aright this record written 
out thus in capitals !—Calwer Handb.:—Wisdom’s 
walk through the streets. The Lord and His 
Spirit follows us every where with monition and 
reminder. Here wisdom is portrayed especially 
as warning against the evil consequences of diso- 
bedience, and as pointing to the blessings of obe- 
dience.—Wouurartu: The words of grief over 
the unthankfulness and blindness of men which 
Solomon here puts into the mouth of wisdom,— 


ria . * 
* “Timere Deum nihil aliud est quam sequt Deum sive ne- 
minem imitart preter. Deum.” 








we hear them, alas! even to-day. Truth has 
become ... . the common property of all men: 
in thousands upon thousands of churches and 
schools, from the mouth of innumerable teach- 
ers, in millions of written works, it speaks, in- 
structs, warns, pleads, adjures, so that we with 
wider meaning than Solomon can say, it is 
preached in highways and byways. If, on the 
one hand, we must greatly rejoice over this, how 
should we not in the same measute mourn that so 
many despise and scorn this call of wisdom! Is 
it not fearful to observe how parents innumera- 
ble keep their children from.schools—how many 
despise the preaching of the gospel, etc.2 Let 
us therefore learn how slow man is to good, how 
inclined to evil, how careless he is just in con- 
nection with his richest privileges, etc. 

Vers. 22 sq. Srarke:—Wisdom divides men 
here into three classes: 1) The simple or foolish; 
2) mockers; 8) the abandoned. Through her call, 
“Turn you at my reproof,” etc., she aims to trans- 
form these into prudent, thoughtful, devout men. 
—No one ean receive the Holy Spirit of Christ and 
be enlightened with Divine wisdom, and not turn 
to the sacrifice of Christ (John xiy. 15 sq.—xvi. 
7 sq.), renounce evil, and begin’a new life (Ps. 
xxxiv. 15).—Lanexr:—If man does not follow the 
counsel of eternal wisdom, but walks according 
to the impulse of his own will, he comes at last 
to the judgment of obduracy.—W. Srein (Fast 
day sermon on i. 23-33) :—How does eternal, 
heavenly wisdom aim to awaken us to penitence? 
1) She uncovers our sins; 2) she proclaims heavy 
judgments; 3) she offers us shelter and points 
out the way of eternal salvation.—[Ver. 23. 
Fuavet:—This great conjunction of the word 
and Spirit makes that blessed season of salvation 
the time of love and of life.—J. Howrn:—When 
it is said, ‘‘ Turn,” ete., could any essay to turn 
be without some influence of the Spirit? But 
that complied with tends to pouring forth a 
copious effusion not to be withstood.—Arnor :— 
The command is given not to make the promise 
unnecessary, but to send us to it for help. The 
promise is given. not to supersede the command, 
but to encourage us in the effort to obey.— When 
we turn at His reproof, He will pour out His 
Spirit; when He pours-out His Spirit, we will 
turn at His reproof; blessed circle for saints to 
reason in.—Ver. 24-28. Arnor:—When mercy 
was sovereign, mercy used judgment for carrying 
out merey’s ends; when mercy’s reign is over 
and judgment’s reign begins, then judgment will 
sovereignly take mercy past, and wield it to give 
weight to the vengeance stroke.—Ver. 32. 
Sour :—Prosperity ever dangerous to virtue: 
1) because every foolish or vicious person is 
either ignorant or regardless of the proper ends 
and rules for which God designs the prosperity 
of those to whom He sends it; 2) because pros- 
perity, as the nature of man now stands, has a 
peculiar force and fitness to abate men’s virtues 
and heighten their corruptions; 8) because it 
directly indisposes them to the proper means of 
amendment and recovery.—BaxTur :—Because 
they are fools they turn God’s mercies to their 
own destruction ; and because they prosper, they 
are confirmed in their folly.] 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 
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3. Exhibition of the blessed consequences of obedienge and of striving after wisdom. 
au Cuap. II. 1-22. 


1 My son, if thou receivest my words 
and keepest my commandments by thee, 
2 so that thou inclinest thine ear to wisdom, 
and turnest thine heart to understanding; 
3 yea, if thou callest after knowledge, 
to understanding liftest up thy voice; 
4 if thou seekest her as silver, 
and searchest for her as for hidden treasure; 
5 then shalt thou understand the fear of Jehovah, 
and find knowledge of God;— 
6 for Jehovah giveth wisdom, 
from his mouth (cometh) knowledge and understanding: 
7 and so he layeth up for the righteous sound wisdom, 
a shield (is he) for them that walk uprightly, 
8 to protect the paths of justice, 
and guard the way of his saints ;— 
9 then shalt thou understand righteousness and justice 
and uprightness,—every good way. 
10 If wisdom entereth into thine heart, 
and knowledge is pleasant to thy soul, 
11 then will discretion watch over thee, 
understanding will keep thee, 
12 to deliver thee from an evil way, 
from the man that uttereth frowardness, 
13 (from those) who forsake straight paths, 
to walk in ways of darkness; 
14 who rejoice to do evil, ; ’ 
who delight in deceitful wickedness; 
15 whose paths are crooked, 
and they froward in their ways ;— 
16 to deliver thee from the strange woman, 
from the stranger who maketh her words smooth, 
17 who hath forsaken the companion of her youth 
and forgotten the covenant of her God. 
18 For her house sinketh down to death 
and to the dead (lead) her paths; 
19 her visitors all return not again, 
and lay not hold upon paths of life. 
20 (This is) that thou mayest walk in a good way 
and keep the paths of the righteous! 
21 For the upright shall inhabit the land, 
and the just shall remain in it: ° 
22 but the wicked are cut off from the land, . 
and the faithless are driven out of it. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[Ver, 1sq. De Wertz and Noyzs conceive of the first ate Aas 
of a direct aC independent wish: Oh that thou wouldest EE wie De wae Pinas eae fe 
conditional, but find the apodosis in ver. 2. MUENSCHER finds in ver. 2 an ipdepente: conditi gd ae jocdietee SE 
to the preceding; so HoLDEN, with a slightly different combination of the parts of ver. 2: 1b and nota mere sequence 
_ thou wilt incline thine heart, etc. M,, H., Stuart and others find tho apodosis of the series of conditioner eee re5 
ver. 5, 
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agreeing in this with the EB. V. These diverse views do not essentially nrodif the i 36 
it will be observed finds the apodosis in vers, 5 and 9, vers. 6-8 being parenthetical A]. ig begs Po Renee ocr 


Ver. 7. For the construction with the stat. constr. compare Isa. xxxiii. 15. [Compare Green, 2@ 254, 9, b and 274 2.] 
Ver. 8. The infinitive aby) is followed by the imperf. qe as above in yer. 2. [For explanations of the nature 


and use of this infinitive construction see EWALD, ? 237,c. The literal rendering would be “fi i j 

u ) . or the guard 
keeping.” | Whose keeping the paths, etc.? Houpen understands it of the righteous: “who walk apreUAy by meoindeln 
paths, etc.” Most commentators understand it of God, who is ‘a shield for the protection, ¢.e., to protect, et.” ZiczLur 
in translation conforms the following Kal pret. to this infin., while most others reverse the process.—A. ] eee ; 


Ver. 10. [The Fe) with which the verse commences is differently understood, as conditional or temporal, or as causal, 
‘Thus E. V., N., M., “when wisdom, etc. ;” S., K., VAN Ess, “for wisdom, etc, ;? Dr W., Z., if wisdom, etc.” Between the 


_ first and last there is no essential difference, and this view of the author is probably entitled to the preference.—A.j. 


The feminine | Dy, “Kknowledge” (which is used here, as in i. 7, a8 synonymous with TNDM “wisdom ”) has 
connected with it the masculine verbal form OY, because this expression “it is lovely” is treated as impersonal, or 


neuter, and ays is connected with it as an accusative of object [ace. synecd., “ there is pleasure to thy soul in respect to 
knowledge”). Comp. the similar connection of npr with the masculine verbal form zr J in chap. xiv. 6;—also Gen. 
xlix. 15, 2 Sam. xi. 25. : . ng 

Ver. 11. [For the verbal form DWN, with } unassimilated, “for the sake of emphasis or euphony,” see 
Bérr., 21100, 3.—A.]. aoa 

Ver. 12, yo is a substantive subordinate to the stat. constr. 1 as in viii. 18, or as in vI NyDaIA ver. 14, in 
YI-wWIN, chap. xxviii. 5, etc. ; ic ' ay 

Ver. 18. nya-nny. na which is everywhere else masculineis here exceptionally treated as feminine; for Wy 
is certainly to be regarded as 38d sing. fem. from mv, and not with Umsreir and Ester as a 8d sing. masc., for only mew 
and not Wi (to stoop, to bow) has the signification here required, viz., that of sinking (Lat. sidere). The LXX read 
naw from. pnw, and therefore translate: Gero yap mapa Tg Oavdrw Tov olkov airis [she set her house near to death] 
in which construction however nnw sidere, is incorrectly taken as transitive. [Both Bérrcuer and Fuerst recognize 
the possibility of deriving this form as a 3d sing. fem., either from mw or from MW, which have a similar intrans, 
Meaning. To f\ nw neither ROpIGER (GESEN. hes.) nor RoBINSON’s Gesentus, nor FUERST gives any other than a transi- 


re 
tive meaning.—A.]. Perhaps Bérrcner (De Inferis, 23 201, 292; Neue Aehrenl., p.1) has hit upon the true explanation, 
when he in like manner makes the wanton woman the subject, but treats [J.D not as object but as supplementary to 


eH 
the verb, and therefore translates “for she sinks to death with her house, and to the-dead with her paths. [Rép. (Thesau. 
p. 1877, a) expresses his agreement with B., but states his view differently : “de ipsa muliere cogitavit scriptor initio he- 
mistichtt prioris, tum vero in fine ad compiendam sententiam loco mulieris subjectum fectt FJ\V3.? Fuerst also pronounces 


iit 

it unnecessary to think of any other subject than 7\f\)3.—A.]. Compare however Hirzie’s comment on this passage, who 
ce 

remarks in defence of the common reading that f\°} is here exceptionally treated as feminine, because not so much the 


house itself is intended as “ the conduct and transactions in it” (comp. vii. 27; Isa. v. 14). 
Ver. 22, With 3f\\p", the expression which is employed also in Ps, xxxvii.9, to convey the idea of destruction; 
aie 


there corresponds in the 2d clause 3,30’, which as derived from [JDJ (Deut. xxviii. 63; Ps. lii. 5; Prov. xv. 25) would 
require to be taken as Imperf. Kal and accordingly to be translated actively: “they drive them out,” ¢. e., they are driven 
out (so e. g., UMBREIT, ELSTER, and so essentially BERTHEAU also). But inasmuch as the parallelism requires a passive verb 
as predicate for 093113 (¢. ¢., the faithless, those who have proved recreant to the theocratic covenant with Jehovah, 


comp. xi. 3, 6; xiii. 2; xxii. 12) which is employed unmistakably as synonymous with 0 )y)w/,—and inasmuch as no yerb 
Ta 
TIND exists as a basis for the assumed Niphal form 4f¥D’, we must probably read with Hurzie Ind, as an Imperf. 
Hophal from .J0) and. compare np: as an Imperf. Ilophal of, np? (used with the Pual of the game verb). 
ai 7 ar i 6 


du meine Rede annchmen . . . So luss dein Ohr u. 
; 5 s. w.” The E. V. ends the proposition with ver. 
ee Ler 5 as the apodosis.—A.].—If thou receivest 
1. Vers. 1-9. This first smaller division of the my words. To the idea of “receiving” that of 
chapter sae bs nue eee Samat ie “keeping” stands related as the more emphatic, 
hypothetical protasis includes vers. 1-4, while! . a F ; 
fiat the scale apodosis (vers. 5 and 9) the| Just as “‘ commandments GUS ie tones 
confirmatory parenthesis, vers. 6-8 is introduced. | expression than ‘words’? (O°'7DN). In the 
The assertion of Ewarp and Bertuzav [with) three following verses also we find this same in- 
whom Kampuausen and Sruarr agree] that the creased emphasis or intensifying of the expres- 
entire chap. forms only one grand proposition, | sion in the second clause as compared with the 
rests on the false assumption that the “if” °3| srst,—especially in ver. 4, the substance of which 
in ver. 10 is to be regarded as a causal particle, | as a whole presents itself before us as a superla- 
and should be translated by ‘for,”—to which | tive, or final culmination of the gradation which 
idea the relation of ver. 10 both to ver. 9 and to| exists in the whole series of antecedent clauses, 
yer. 11 is opposed. Comp. Umsrzir and Hrrzia | in so far as this verse sets forth the ne 
on this passage. [On the other hand, the LXX, | and intent seeking after wiedont 3 Bele 
Vulg., Lurusr, efc., complete the first proposi-| if thou callest after knowle ge a a pile 
tion, protasis and apodosis, within the first two|not only inclinest thine ear to ee aie 
verses; the Vulgate e. g. renders “si susceperis| calls thee, but also on oe lod! r pei 
... tnelina cor tuum, ete.,” and Luruur ‘ willst) after her, summonest her to teach thee, goes 
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meet her with eager questioning. This rela- 
tion of climax to the preceding is indicated by 
the DN °D, imo, yea, rather; comp. Hos. ix. 12; Is. 
Xxviii. 28; Job xxxix. 14 [comp. Ewaxp, 3348, 5]. 
The Targum translates the passage ‘If thou 
eallest understanding thy mother,” and must 


therefore have read ON ‘3. But the Masoretic 


pointing is to be preferred for lexical reasons 
(instead of DN, according to the analogy of Job 


xvi. 14 we should have expected “dN, ‘‘my mo- 
ther”), and because of the parallelism between 
vers. 1 and 8. Still “knowledge” (77°3), as 


well as ‘‘ understanding,’’ which is named as its 
counterpart in the parallel clause, appears 
evidently as personified.—Ver. 4. If thou seek- 
.est her, etc.—‘‘The figure of diligent seeking is 
taken from the tireless exertion employed in 
mining, which has before been described in the 
Book of Job, chap. xxviii., with most artistic vi- 


vacity in its widest extent. The D909 are 


surely the treasures of metal concealed in the 
earth (comp. Jerem. xli. 8; Jos. vii. 21),”” UmBreir. 
[For illustrations of the peculiar significance of 
this comparison to the mind of Orientals, see 
Tsomson’s Land and Book, I., 197.—A.]. 

Ver. 5. Then wilt thou understand the 
fear of Jehovah. —‘‘ Understand” is here 
equivalent to taking something to one’s self as a 
spiritual possession, like the ‘‘finding” in the 
second clause, or like déyeo3ac [‘‘receiveth’’] in 
1Cor. ii. 14. The ‘fear of Jehovah” (comp. i. 7) 
is here clearly presented as the highest good and 
most valuable possession of man (comp. Is. xxxiii. 
6), evidently because of its imperishable nature 
(Ps, xix. 9), and its power to deliver in trouble 
(Proy. xiv. 26; Ps. cxy. 11; Ecclesiast. i. 11 8q.; 
ii. 7 sq.).—And find knowledge of God.— 
Knowledge of God is here put not mierely as a 
parallel idea to the “fear of Jehovah” (as in 
chap. ix. 10; Is. xi. 2), but it expresses a fruit 
and result of the fear of Jehovah, as the sub- 
stance of the following causal proposition in 
vers. 6-8 indicates. Comp. the dogmatical and 
ethical comments. [Is the substitution of Elohim 

for Jehovah (in clause 6) a mere rhetorical or 
poetical variation? Worpsworru calls attention 
to the fact that this is one of five instances in the 
Book of Proyerbs in which God is designated as 
Elohim, the appellation Jehovah occurring nearly 
ninety times. The almost singular exception 
seems then to be intentional, and the meaning 
will be, the knowledge of “Flohim—as distin- 
guished from the knowledge of man which is of 
little worth.” In explaining the all but univer- 
saluse of Jehovah as the name of God in our 
book, while in Eccles. it never occurs, Worps- 
WORTH says, ‘when Solomon wrote the Book of 
Proverbs he was in a state of favor and grace 
with Jehovah, the Lord God of Israel; he was 
obedient to the law of Jehovah; and the special 
design of the Book of Proverbs is to enforce obe- 
dience to that law,” ete. (see Introd. to Eccles., 
p. 78)—A.]. 

Vers. 6-8. The Divine origin of wisdom must 
make it the main object of human search and 
effort, and all the more since its possession en- 
sures to the pious at the same time protection 





and safety.—And so he layeth up for the 
righteous sound wisdom.—So we must trans- . 
late in accordance with the Kthibh jos) which 


z roe tT: P 
is confirmed by the LXX and Pesch. as the old- 
est reading. The K’ri {D¥%, without the copu- 
lative, would connect the proposition of ver. 7 
with ver. 6 as essentially synonymous with it, 
to which construction the meaning is however 
opposed. [The majority of commentators prefer 
the K’ri, making this verse a continuation and 
not a consequence of the preceding. KampHau- 
SEN agrees with our author in what seems to us 
the more forcible construction, which has the ad- 
vantage also of resting on the written text; comp. 
Borrcuer, 3 929, 6.—A.]. J2¥ to protect, to 
preserve, after the manner of a treasure or jewel, 
over which one watches that it may not be 
stolen; comp, above, ver. 1, and also vii. 1; x. 14. 
—In regard to Mwan [rendered “sound wis- 
dom” by the E. V. here and in iii. 21; viii. 14; 
xviii. 1] properly prosperity and wisdom united, 
see Introd., 32, note 8. The word is probably 
related to W, and denotes first the essential: or 


actual (so e. g., Job v. 12), and then furthermore 
help, deliverance (Job yi. 13), or wisdom, reflec- 


tion, as the foundation of all safety; so here and 


iii. 21; viii. 14; xviii. 1; Job xi. 6 sq.; Is. 
xxvill.29. Comp. Umspreir and Hirzet on Job v. 
12. Hrrzie (on iii. 21) derives the word from 
the root mv, which-he says is transposed into 
mW” (22), and therefore defends as the primary 
signification of the expression ‘an even, smooth 
path,” or subjectively ‘ evenness,” 7. CPRpONs 
thought, and so “ considerateness ;” he compares 
with this 1) 1) which signifies “plain” as well 
as ‘‘righteousness.”-—A shield for them that 
walk blamelessly.— The substantive ja 
(shield) is most correctly regarded as an appo- 
sitive to the subject, ‘‘Jehovah:” for also in Ps. 
Xxxilil. 20; Ixxxiv. 11; Ixxxix. 18, Jehovah is in 
like manner called a shield to His saints. In 
Opposition to the accusative interpretation of 
[22 [which is adopted by Stuart among others], 
as object of the verb 123 (he secureth, or en- 
sureth) we adduce, on the one hand, the mean- 
ing of this verb, and on the other the fact that 
we should expect rather NT j32 (as an apposi- 
tive to Mwai). The old translations, as the 
LXX and Vulgate, furthermore read the word 
as a participle ({a!2" or J); they translate it by 
averb (LXX: trépaomet rip Topeiay abrov),— 
on 29H, literally the “walkers of innocence,” 
are the same as “those that walk uprightly,” 
Prov. x. 9 (the OM3 DD5in) or Ps. Ixxxiv. 11 
(the DvDnS b'371n).—To protect the paths 
of justice, etc.—The 8th verse gives more spe- 
cifically the way in which God manifests Himself 
to the pious as a shield, and the ensurer of their 
safety. “Paths of justice” are here, by the 
substitution of the abstract for the concrete ex- 
pression, paths of the just, and therefore essen- 
tially synonymous with the “‘way of the pious” 
in the second clause, Comp. chap. xvii. 23.—Ver. 


. 
9 carries out the import of the parallel ver. 5 as 
the particle 18 repeated ‘from the preceding 
verse shows.—Hvery good path.—This ex- 


pression (210-9ay79-93) includes the three con-. 


ceptions given above, justice, righteousness and 
integrity, and thus sums up the whole enumera- 
tion. Therefore, it is attached without a copula; 
comp. Ps. viii. ver. 9 8. A 

2. Vers. 10-19 form a period which in struc- 
ture is quite like vers. 1-9; only that the hy- 
pothetical protasis is here considerably shorter 
than in the preceding period, where the con- 
ditions of attaining wisdom are more fully given, 
and with an emphatic climax of the thought. 
This is connected with the fact that in the 
former period the Divine origin of wisdom, 
here, on the contrary, its practical utility for 
the moral life and conduct of man forms the 
chief object of delineation. There wisdom is 
presented predominantly as the foundation and 
condition of religious and moral rectitude in ge- 
neral,—here specially as a power for the conse- 
cration of feeling and conduct, or as a means of 
preservation against destructive lusts and pas- 
sions.—_If wisdom entereth into thine 
heart.—This ‘‘coming into the heart”? must be 
the beginning of all attaining to wisdom; then, 
however, she who has, as it were, been received 
as a guest into the heart must become really 
lovely and dearto the soul. There is, therefore, 
a climax of the thought, as above in vers. 1-4. 
The heart is here, as always, named as the centre 
and organic basis of the entire life of the soul, as 
the seat of desire, and the starting point for all 
personal self-determination. The soul, on the 
contrary, appears asthe aggregate and sum total 
of all the impulses and efforts of the inner man. 
The former designates the living centre, the latter 
the totality of the personal life of man. Comp. 
Beck, Bibl. Seelenlehre, p. 65; Dexirzscu, Bidl. 
Psychol., pp. 248 sq.; von Rupuorr, Lehre vom 
Menschen, pp. 59-sq. What the last mentioned 
author, pp. 64 sq., remarks in criticism upon De- 
Litzscu’s too intellectual conception of the idea 
of the heart as the “birthplace of the thoughts,” 
—that every where in the Scriptures it appears 
to belong more to the life of desire and feeling, 
than to the intellectual activity of the soul,—this 
view finds foundation and support especially in 
the passage now before us, as well as in most of 
the passages which mention heart and soul to- 
gether (e. g., Prov. xxiv. 12; Ps. xiii. 2; Jerem. 
iv. 19; Deut. vi. -5; Matth. xxii. 37; Acts iv. 
$2). Comp. also Hrrzia on this passage.—And 
knowledge is pleasant to thy soul.—[For 
a peculiarity of grammatical structure in the 
original, see critical notes.]—Ver. 11. Then 


will reflection watch over thee.—? aly) 
as in vi. 22. WIV (construed, however, with a 
“mere accusative of the object) and I have al- 
ready been found connected in ver. 8 above, and 
occur again in chap. iv. 6. 11911) here reflection, 


‘considerateness (LXX: fovdy Karz), properly 
‘wisdom, so far forth as its direction is out- 
ward, and it presents itself in relation to the un- 
certain, testing it, and to danger, averting it ; 
(Hirzie). 
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Ver. 12. To deliver thee from an evil 
way — properly “from the way of eyil.’’— 
Prom the man that uttereth perverse- 
ness.—N)35N perverseness, a strong abstract 


form [found almost exclusively in Proverbs— 
Fuerst] which expresses the exact opposite of 
Dw (“uprightness,” ch. i. 8; ii. 9),—it is 
therefore deceitfulness, subtlety, maliciousness. 
Comp. the expressions, ‘‘ mouth of perverseness,”’ 
chap. viii. 18; x. 382; ‘tongue of perverseness,” 
x. 31; ‘‘man of perverseness,’’ xvi. 28; also 
passages like vi. 14; xvi. 80; xxiii. 83.—Vers. 
13-15. Closer description of the wayward or per- 
versely speaking man, in which, because of the 
generic comprehensiveness of the conception 


ws, the plural takes the place of the singular.— 


Who forsake straight paths.—The participle 
D°3typit expresses, strictly interpreted, a preter- 
ite idea, ‘*those who have forsaken;’ for ac- 
cording to ver. 15 the evil doers who are de- 
scribed are already to be found in crooked ways. 
—In dark ways.—Comp. Rom. xili. 12; Eph. vy. 
11; 1 Thess. v. 5; also Job xxiv. 15; Is. xxix. 
15.—Deceitful wickedness—literally ‘per- 
verseness of evil’? (comp. remarks on ver, 12) a 
mode of combining two nouns which serves to 
strengthen the main idea.— Whose paths are 
crooked—literally, ‘‘who in respect to their 


ways are crooked;” for the prefixed DINE 

is to be construed as an accusative of relation 

belonging to the following D'Wpy; comp. xix. 1; 

xxviii. 6. In the second clause in the place of 

this adverbial accusative, there is substituted the 

more circumstantial but clearer construction , 
with 3 ‘‘ perverse in their ways.” 


Vers. 16-19. The representation passes into a 
warning against being betrayed by vile women, 
just as in v. 3; vi. 24; vii. 5 sq.—From 
the strange woman, from the wan- 
ton woman.—As “strange woman” (NWS 
WNT) or a ‘wanton woman” (11"'))3, properly 
“unknown,” and so equivalent to ‘‘strange or 
foreign woman”) the betrayer into unchastity is 
here designated, so far forth as she is the wife 
of another (comp. vi. 26), who, however, has for- 
saken her husband (ver. 17), and therein has 
transgressed also God’s commandment, has 
broken the covenant with her God (ver. 17,1. ¢.). 
—The person in question is accordingly at all 
events conceived of as an Israclitess; and this is 
opposed to the opinion of those who, under the 
designation ‘‘the strange, or the foreign woman 2 
(especially in connection with the last expression 
which appears as the designation of the adulter- 
ess in chap. v. 20; vi. 24; vii. 5; xxill. 27), 
think first of those not belonging to the house of 
Israel, because the public prostitutes in Israel 
were formerly, for the most part, of foreign birth 
(so especially J. F. Friscu: Commentatio de mu- 
liere peregrina apud Ebrecos minus honeste habita, 
Leips., 1744, and among recent commentators, 
e. g., UMBretr). This view is in conflict with 
the context of the passage before us quite as de- 
cidedly as is the idea of the LXX, which inter- 
prets the foreign and wanton woman as the per- 
sonification of temptation in contrast with wis- 
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dom (i. 20 sq.), but to carry out this view is 
obliged to introduce all manner of arbitrary re- 


lations,—e. g., referring that of the ‘‘ companion. 


of youth’’ in ver. 17 to the instruction in Divine 


truth (didacxatia vedryzoc), which was a guide in. 


youth. It is decisive against this allegorical 
conception of the strange woman, which has been 
a favorite with some Christian expositors also, 
such as Menancutuon, Joacu. Lance, Cur. B. 
MicHaetis, that the wicked and perverse men in 
vers. 12-15 cannot possibly be interpreted figu- 
ratively, but certainly only as individual con- 
crete representatives of moral evil. [This word 
i1”)D1 is ‘especially applied to those ‘strange 
women’ whom Solomon himself loved in his 
old age, and who turned away his heart from 
the Lord his God, and beguiled him to favor 
and encourage the worship of their false gods 
(see 1 Kings xi: 1-8; comp. Neh. xiii. 26, 27). 
Here is a solemn lesson. Solomon warns his 
son against that very sin of which he himself 
was afterwards guilty. Thus by God’s goodness 
Solomon’s words in this Divinely inspired book 
were an antidote to the poison of his own vicious 
example.” Worpsworty ].—Who maketh her 
words smooth—~. ¢., who knows how to speak 
flattering and tempting words; comp. vii. 21; Ps. 
y. 9; Rom. iii. 13.—Ver. 17. The companion 
of her youth.—The same expression occurs 
also in Jerem. iii. 4; comp. Ps. ly. 18, where 


MAN in like manner means companion, con- 


fidant. The forsaking of this ‘companion 
of youth,” 7. ¢., the first lawful husband, is, at 
the same time, a “forgetting of the covenant of 
her God,” ¢. ¢., a forgetting, a wilful disregard 
of that which she has solemnly vowed to God. 
Marriage appears here not merely as a covenant 
entered into in the presence of God, but in a cer- 
tain sense one formed with God. Quite similar 
is the representation in Mal. ii. 14, where the 
adulterous Israelite is censured for the faithless 
abandonment of his 0°733/) TWN (wife of youth) 
because God was witness with her at the forma- 
tion of the marriage covenant. That the mar- 
riages of the Israelites ‘‘ were not consummated 
without sacred rites connected with the public 
religion, although the Pentateuch makes no men- 
tion of them,” is.accordingly a very natural as- 
sumption,—one which, e. g., EWALD, BEertHeau, 
Hirzic, Rernxe, v. GERLACH, etc., have made on 
the ground of the two passages here under con- 
sideration, especially the passage in Malachi. 
Yet compare besides A. Kéutur on the latter 
passage (Nachexil. Prophh., IV. 102 sq.), who 
finds there a witness of Jehovah, not at the con- 
summation, but at the violation of marriage, — 
Vers. 18,19. For her house sinks down to 
death, etc.—A reason for the strong expression 
in ver. 16, “to deliver thee from the strange 
woman.”—And to the dead her paths.—The 
DND) (2. ¢., properly the weak, languid, power- 
less [GusEn., Thes. : quieti, silentes, —Furnrst, “the 
dark, the shadowy ”’]; comp. the eidwra Kapov- 
tov of Homer, and the wmbre of VirGIL) are the 
dwellers in the kingdom of the dead (comp. ix.; 
Xx1. 16; Ps. lxxxviii. 10; Is. xiv. 9; xxvi. 14, 18, 
19), and stand here, like the Latin inferi, for the 
world of the dead, or Sheol itself,_Her visi- 





tors all return not again,—because from 
Sheol there is no return to the land of the living; 
see Job vii. 9, 10,—and comp. Prov. v. 5, 6.— 
Paths of life, asin Ps. xvi. 11; Prov. v. 6. 


8. Vers. 20-22. While the ]07 [in order that] 
is strictly dependent on ver. 11, and co-ordinate 


with the 5 of the two final clauses in vers. 12 sq. 


and 16 sq., still we are to,recognize in the an- 
nouncement of a purpose which it introduces, a 
conclusion of the entire admonitory discourse 
which this chapter contains,—an epilogue, as it 
were (‘all this I say to thee in order that,” etc.), 
which again may be resolved into a positive and 
a negative proposition (vers. 20, 21 and ver. 22). 


Umsrett’s translation of wr by “therefore” is 


ungrammatical, nor can it be justified by refer- 
ence to passages like Ps. xxx. 12; li. 4; Hos. 
viii. 4. The upright shall inhabit the land. 
—In the description of the highest earthly pros- 
perity as a ‘dwelling in the land” (7. ¢., in the 
native land, not upon the earth in general, which 
would give a meaning altogether vague and in- 
definite), we find expressed the love of an Israe- 
lite for his fatherland, in its peculiar strength 
and its sacred religious intensity. ‘The Israe- 
lite was, beyond the power of natural feeling, 
which makes home dear to every one, more closely 
bound to the ancestral soil by the whole form of 
the theocracy; torn from it he was in the inmost 
roots of life itself strained and broken. Espe- 
cially from some Psalms belonging to the period 
of the exile this patriotic feeling is breathed out 
in the fullest glow and intensity. The same form 
of expression has also passed over into the New 
Testament, comp. Matth. v. 5, and also, withregard 
to the idea asa whole, Ps. xxxvii. 9, 11, 29; Proy. 
x. 80” (Eusrrr).—But the wicked shall be 
rooted out from the land.—See critical notes 
above. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


He only who seeks after wisdom, 7. é., who 
turns his practical efforts wholly toward it, and 
walks in its ways, finds true wisdom. For wis- 
dom in the objective sense, is a gift. of God, an 
effluence from Him, the only wise (Rom. xvi. 27). 
It can therefore come into possession of him 
alone who seeks appropriately to make his own 
the true subjective wisdom, which is aspiration 
after God and divine things; who in thought 
and experience seeks to enter into communion 
with God; who devotes himself entirely to God, 
subjects himself fully to His discipline and guid- 
ance, in order that God in turn may be able to 
give Himself wholly to him, and to open to him 
the blessed fulness of His nature.—This main 
thought of our chapter, which comes out with 
especial clearness in yers. 5, 6, is essentially only 
another side, and somewhat profounder concep- 
tion, of the motto which, in i. 7, is prefixed to 
the entire collection, viz., that the fear of Jeho- 
vah is the beginning of wisdom,—or again, of 
the significant utterance in chap. xxviii. 5: 
“They that seek God understand all things.” 
Within the limits of the New Testament we may 
compare above all else, what the Lord, in John vii. 
17, presents as the condition of a full comprehen- 
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' sion of Himself and of the divine truth revealed 
in Him: ‘‘If any man will do His will he shall 
know whether this doctrine be of God;’’ like- 
wise: ‘¢ Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find;” ete. (Matt. vii. 7); and also: 
‘Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light” (Eph. 
v. 14). Comp. further the passage from the 
Book of Wisdom (chap. vi. 12, 13), which Mn- 
LANCHTHON, with perfect propriety, cites in this 
connection: ‘Wisdom is willingly found of them 

_ that seek her, yea, she cometh to meet and maketh 
herself known to those that desire her;” and 
also David’s language: ‘In thy light do we see 
light” (Ps. xxxvi. 9), the well-known favorite 
motto of AuausTINE, which in like manner, as 
it was employed by the profound metaphysician 
MALEBRANCHE, ought to be used by all Christian 
philosophers as their daily watchword and sym- 
bol. 

In the second section of this admonition (vers. 

' 10-19) this true wisdom, to be conferred by God, 
to be found only with God, is more completely 
exhibited, on the side of its salutary influence 
upon the moral life of humanity, especially as a 
preserver against sin and vice and their ruinous 
consequences. After this in conclusion the 
epilogue (vers. 20-22) contrasts the blessed re- 
sults of wise and righteous conduct and the pun- 
ishment of ungodliness in strongly antithetic 
terms, which remind us of the close of the first 
Psalm and of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
vii. 24-27; comp. Ps. i. 6). Comp. the exegeti- 
cal comments on these two sections. 


HOMILETIC. 


Homily on the entire chapter: The main stages 
in the order of grace, contemplated from the 
point of view of the wisdom of the Old Testa- 
ment: 1) The call (vers. 1-4); 2) Enlightenment 
(vers. 5, 6); 8) Conversion (vers. 7-10); 4) Pre- 
servation or sanctification (vers. 11-20); 5) Per- 
fection (vers. 21, 22).—Srarxe:—The order of 
proceeding for the attainment of true wisdom 
and its appropriate use: 1) the order for the 
attainment of wisdom consists in this,—that we 
q) ask for it, (1-8), 0) search for it with care and 
diligence (4). 2) The wisdom thus attained is 
the only true wisdom, as appears a) from its own 
characteristics (5), &) from the person of its 
giver (6), c) from the conduct of the men who 
possess it (7, 8). i ¢ 
profitable, a) for the attainment of righteousness 
in faith and life (9-11, 4) for deliverance from 
evil (12-19), c) for the steadfast maintenance of 
an upright life (20-22).—Simpler and better 
SréckeRr :—Siudiost sapientize 1) officium (1-8); 2) 
premium (9-22). [The student of wisdom 1) in 
his duty, 2) in his reward].—Calwer Handb.: 
The way to wisdom consists 1) in listening to its 
call (1, 2)¢ 2) in searching for it prayerfully 
(3-6); 8) in deference to that portion of wisdom 
which one has already attained, by earnestness 
in a holy walk (7-9); 4) in the experience of the 
power of wisdom, which lies in this, that it pre- 
serves from ways of evil, especially of impurity 
(10-22). : 

Vers: 1-9. MrtancurHon :—‘‘He admonishes how 
we may make progress (in wisdom): for he com- 


3) This only true wisdom is’ 








bines two causes: 1) God’s aid; 2) our own zeal.” 
(No. 2 ought here necessarily to have been put 
first —an improvement which was made by 
STécKeEr in his reproduction of this analysis of 
MrLaNncuTHoN).—SrickerR:—The rounds upon 
which one must, with divine help, climb up to 
the attainment of wisdom are seven: 1) eager 
hearing; 2) firm retention; 3) attentive medita- 
tion ; 4) unquestioned progress; 5) due humilia- 
tion; 6) devoted invoking of God’s help; 7) 
tireless self-examination.—[Cuanmers (on vers. 
1-9):—The righteousness of our conduct con- 
tributes to the enlightenment of our creed. The 
wholesome reaction of the moral on the intellec- 
tual is clearly intimated here, inasmuch as it is 
to the righteous that God imparteth wisdom ].— 
STaRKE (on vers. 1-4):—As the children of the 
world turn their eyes upon silver and treasures, 
run and race after them, make themselves much 
disquiet to attain them, though after all they are 
but shadows and vanity; so ought the children 
of God to use much more diligence to attain 
heavenly wisdom, which endures forever, and 
makes the man who possesses it really prosper- 
ous.—[Vers. 1-6. Bripgus :—Earthly wisdom is 
gained by study; heavenly wisdom by prayer. 
Study may form a Biblical scholar; prayer puts . 
the heart under a heavenly pupilage, and there- 
fore forms the wise and spiritual Christian. But 
prayer must not stand in the stead of diligence. 
Let it rather give life and energy to it.—Arnon 
(vers. 2):—The ear inclined to divine wisdom 
will draw the heart: the heart drawn will incline 
the ear. Behold one of the circles in which God, 
for His own glory, makes His unnumbered worlds 
go round.—(Ver. 4). Fervent prayer must be 
tested by persevering pains.—Trarp (ver. 2) :— 
Surely as waters meet and rest in low valleys, 
so do God’s graces in lowly hearts.—(Ver. 38). 
A dull suitor begs a denial].—Srarxu (On vers. 
5-9) :—Righteousness of faith and righteousness 
of life are closely connected. As soon as the 
first exists (vers. 5-8) the other must also show 
itself in an earnest and pure walk before God 
and man, Luke i. 74, 75; Phil. i. 11.—Lancr 
(on ver. 6) :—One may indeed by natural know- 
ledge very readily learn that God is a very be- 
neyolent being; but how He becomes to a sinner 
the God of love, this can be learned only from 
the mouth of God in the Holy Scriptures.— 
[Trapp (ver. 9):—‘‘Thou shalt understand right- 
eousness,’’ not as cognoscitiva, standing in specu- 
lation, but.as directiva vitex, a rule of life. ] 

Vers. 10-22.—[Ver. 11. Bripvaus:— Before 
wisdom was the object of our search. Now, 
having found it, it is our pleasure. Until it is 
0 it can have no practical influence.—ARNorT :— 
It is pleasure that can compete with pleasure; it 
is “joy and peace in believing” that can over- 
come the pleasure of sin.]|—SréckeR (on vers. 
10-12) :—Wisdom helps such as love her in all 
good, and preserves them against all evil; she 
directs them to the good and turns them from 
the évil way.—(On vers. 12-19) :—Wisdom de- 
livers from the three snares of the devil, viz., 
1) from a godless life; 2) from false doctrine; 
8) from impurity and licentiousness.—STARKE 
(on vers. 12 sq.) :—Daily experience teaches us 
that we are by nature in a condition from which 
we need deliverance. But how few are there of 
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those who are willing to be delivered, Matt. 
xxiii. 87 !—(On vers. 20-22):—Not merely some 
steps in the right way, but continuing to the end 
brings blessedness, Matt. xxiv. 13! — Granted 
that for a time it goes ill with the godly in this 
world. God’s word must nevertheless be made 
good, if not here, surely in eternity, Ps. exxvi. 
5.—{ Brivazs:—The spell of lust palsies the grasp 
by which its victim might have taken hold of the 
paths of life for his deliverance. ]—Hasius (on 
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vers. 21, 22):—People who mean rightly neither ~ 
with God nor men,are with their posterity 
rooted out of the world. He who observes will 
even now see plain proofs of this, Ps. Ixxiii. 19: 
xxxiv. 16.—Von GeRnacH (on ver. 21:)—The 
meaning of the promise, so common in the law, 
of ‘the pious dwelling in the land” depends 
especially on the fact that Canaan was type and 
pledge of the eternal inheritance of the saints in 
light. 


4, Continuation of the exhibition of the salutary results of a devout and pious life. 


Cuap. III. 1-18. 


1 Myson, forget not my doctrine, 


and let thy heart keep my commandments ; 


2 for length of days and years of life 
and welfare will they bring to thee. 

3 Let not love and truth forsake thee; 
bind them about thy neck, 


write them upon the tablet of thy heart; 
4 so wilt thou find favor and good reputation 


in the eyes of God and of men. 
5 Trust in Jehovah with all thy heart, 


and rely not on thine own understanding. 


6 In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he will make smooth thy paths. 

7 Be not wise in thine own eyes; 
fear Jehovah and depart from evil. 

8 Healing will then come to thy body 
and refreshing to thy bones. 

9 Honor Jehovah with thy wealth, 
and with the best of all thine income: 

10 so will thy barns be filled with plenty 


and with new wine will thy vats overflow. 


11 Jehovah’s correction, my son, despise not, 


neither loathe thou his chastening ; 


12 for whom Jehovah loveth, him he ch 
and holdeth him dear, as a father tes ene 
13 Blessed is the man that hath found wisdom, 


and he that attaineth understanding; 


14 for better is its accumulation than the acc : sl Neils 
. 7 ul : 
and her gain (is better) than the finest gol ona of silver, 


15 More precious.is she than pearls, 
and all thy jewels do not equal her, 
16 Long life is in her right hand, 
in her left hand riches‘and honor. 
17 Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths (are paths) of peace. 


18 A tree of life is she to those that lay hold upon her 


and he who holdeth her fast is blessed. 
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5 Description of the powerful protection which God, the wise Creator of the world, ensures to 
- the pious. 


Cuap. III. 19-26. 


19 Jehovah hath with wisdom founded the earth, 
the heavens (hath he) established by understanding ; 
20 by his knowledge were the floods divided, 
and the clouds dropped down dew. 
21 My son, never suffer to depart from thine eyes, 
maintain (rather) thoughtfulness and circumspection ; 
22 so will they be life to thy soul 
and grace to thy neck. 
23 Then wilt thou go thy way in safety 
_ and thy foot will not stumble. 
24 When thou liest down thou wilt not be afraid, 
and when thou liest down thy sleep is sweet. 
25 Thou needst not fear from sudden alarm, 
nor from the destruction of the wicked when it, cometh. 
26 For Jehovah will be thy confidence 
and keep thy foot from the snare. 


6. Admonition to benevolence and justice. 


Cuap. III. 27-35. 


27 Refuse not good to him to whom it is due, 
when thine hands have power to do it. 
28 Say not to thy neighbor: “Go and come again ;” 
or “to-morrow I will give it’’—while yet thou hast it. 
29 Devise not evil against thy neighbor 
while he dwelleth securely by thee. 
30 Contend with no man without cause, 
when he did thee no evil. 
31 Imitate not the man of violence 
and choose none of his ways. 
382 For an abhorrence’ to Jehovah is the deceiver, 
but with the upright he maintaineth true friendship. 
33 Jehovah’s curse dwelleth in the house of the wicked 
but the home of the just he blesseth. 
34 If he scorneth the scorners, : 
to the lowly he giveth grace. ‘ 
85 Honor shall the wise inherit, 
but shame sweepeth fools away. ti 


: GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 
Ver. 6—[The idea of the verb Ww. is not that of guidance [E. V.: “shall direct thy paths”), but that of making 
straight (STUART), or, perhaps, better still, making smooth (Fuerst, DE W., KAMPH.).—A.] 
Vers. 7, 8.—[D -by, the “dehortative” use of the Jussive, Birr., 3964, 8; while in ver. 8 we have an example of the 
a desponsive” use—it shall be] WY. For the doubling of the 9 by Dagesh see Bérr., 2392c. He explains it as “ mi- 
metic for greater vigor.” Some texts carry this even into the succeeding } 2885, A. Fuerst (Lex., sub verbo) pronounces 


jt unnecessary to change the:vocalization as proposed by some commentators and preferred by ZOcKLER, and agrees with 
Umprzi7 in his view of the meaning.—A.] 

Ver. 12.—In the ordinary rendering, “even as a father the son in whom he delighteth,” or “whom he holds dear” 
[which is the rendering, e. g., of the E. V., Dz Wertx, Stuart, Noyes, Murnscu.], 7J¥")’ is construed as in a relative clause. 


But then we should expect rather the perfect ¥‘); and there should have been in the first clause a comparative proposi- 


ADE . . 
tion of like construction with the one before us, The LXX, from which Heb. xii. 5 is literally quoted [a rendering which 
Ho.pEn adopts and defends], appears to have read ND? instead of N53, for it translates the second clause by wacreyot 

oy ns 


This old variation, however, appears to owe its 


é 1a iov 6 é eth every son whom he receiveth]. ) f 
Seine renal en i } ghtly different rendering, which makes the lat- 


origin to the endeavor to secure a better parallelism. [Kampu. adopts asli 
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i i j j le verb, thus obviating the objec- 
f the clause relative, but makes the relative the subject and not the object of t ; ing 1 
tor a to nie 3 and (dealeth) as a father (who) wisheth well to hs son. The J\X for DN at the beginning of the 


verse is explained by Boérr., 3 362, 3, as the result of assimilation to the subsequent DN—A.] 

Ver. 18.—In the Hebrew WWD TD)) the plural D'D/ is employed distributively, or, as it were, of undefined 
‘individuals, for which reason its predicate stands in the singular; comp. Gen. xlvii. 3; Num. xxiv. 9; GESEN., Lehraeb., p. 
718; Ewan, 3309, a [Borr., 3702, 8]. . ae / 

Ver. 26.—The 5 in 39033 is the so-called 9 essentiz, which serves for the emphatic and strengthened introduction 


of the predicate, as, ¢.g., in 9933/9, Ex. xviii. 4 (Grsen., Lelirgeb., 839; EWALD, Lehrb., 217 f.). 


Ver. 27.—“* When thy hands have power to do it;” literally “when thy hands are for God.” With this phrase com- 
pare ah by5 vw’, Gen. xxxi. 29; Micah ii. 1; or qe Ps) Ps Deut. xxviii. 32; Neh. v.5. [The weight, both of 
lexicographical and exegetical authority, is, and, we think, plainly should be, against this view of the author. See, e. g., 
GESEN. and FUERST; bys has assigned to it distinctly the signification “strength,” the abstract quality corresponding to the 


concrete, “the strong,” z.e.,God. It belongs to the power=it is in the power]. Inasmuch as in these idioms the singular 
1 always occurs, the K’ri reads in our passage also T) and the LXX for the same reason had translated 4 xetp cov [the 


|T ‘ F 5 
translation being a free one; FRANKEL, Vorstudien zur Septuaginta, p. 239]. Yet there is no grammatical reason whatever 


for the change. 


Ver. 28.19, K’thibh, another distributive plural, where the K’ri has a singular; see Borr., 23 702, d—886, c. 


ter. 30.—[Hotpen translates the last clause “surely he will return thee evil,” because the ordinary rendering “ gives 


to the word Spa the sense of doing or performing, which it seems never to bear, but always that of returning, requiting, 


recompensing.”” "The primary import, however, seems to be to collect, to complete, which fact, together with the tense, jus- 
lifies the almost eutire unanimity which sustains the ordinary rendering,—A.] | 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. The close connection between this group of 
admonitions and chap. ii. appears at once exter- 
nally in the resuming of the address ‘My son” 
(ii. 1), which recurs three times in chap. iii, vers. 
1, 11, 21,—without, however, for that reason, 
introducing in each instance a new paragraph; for 
in ver. 11 at least the series of admonitions begin- 
ning in ver. 1 continues in its former tone with- 

' out interruption (comp, especially ver. 9),—and 
again the new commencement in ver. 21 does not 
equal in importance that in ver. 19 sq., or that 
in ver. 27 sq.—Hirzigé maintains that vers. 22-26 
are spurious, inasmuch as the promise of reward 
which it contains, after the earlier briefer sug- 
gestions of virtue’s reward in vers. 4, 6, 8, 10, 
seems tedious and disturbing; inasmuch as their 
style of expression appears tame, prosaic, and 
even, insome degree, clumsy; inasmuch as there 
may be detected in them traces of a strange and 
later idiom (e. g., the {M) DVN [life and grace] 
in ver. 22; the NNW [destruction] in ver. 25K 


the 3290 [from the snare],in ver. 26); and 


finally—the thing which appears in fact to have 
given the chief impulse to his suspicion—inas- 
much as from the omission of these five verses 
there would result another instance of the deci- 
mal grouping of verses before we come again to 
the address to the “children” of wisdom in chap. 
iv. 1, just as before the °33 [my son] in vers. 11 


and 21 was repeated in each case after ten 
‘verses. But since no kind of external testimony 
can be adduced in support of this assumption of 
an interpolation, while, on the other hand, a ver- 
sion as old as the LXX contains the verses en- 
tire, the suspicion appears to rest on grounds 
wholly subjective, and to be supported by rea- 
Sonings that are only specious. This is espe- 
cially true of the fact that there are in each in- 
stance ten verses between the first addresses, 
““my son,”’—which loses all its significance when 
we observe that in chap. i. the same address re- 





curs at much shorter interyals,—that between 
the ‘*my son” in chap. ii. 1 and the first in the 
third chapter there are no less than 22 verses, — 
and that finally the paragraphs or “strophes” 
formed by the repetition of this address in the 
two following chapters (iv. 10 sq.; iv. 20 sq.; v. 
1 sq.) are by no means of equal length, and can 
be brought into uniformity only by critical vio- 
lence (the rejection of chap. iv. 16, 17 and 27).— 
If we therefore cannot justify Hirzte’s endeavor 
to produce by the exclusion of several verses 9. 
symmetrical external structure for our chapter, 
2. ¢., a division of it into three equal strophes, we 
are also obliged to differ with him when he con- 
ceives of the contents as mainly admonitory, in 
contrast with the more descriptive character of 
chap. ii. For here as there we find admonitions, 
direct or indirect, to the securing and retaining 
of wisdom (vers. 1, 3, 5, %, 9, 11, 21, 27 sq.) al- 
ternating with delineations of the blessedness 
which becomes the portion of its possessors 
(vers. 4, 6b, 8, 10, 22 sq., 82 sq.), or with 
praises of wisdom itself (vers. 13 sq., 19 sq.). 
Especially are the commencement and conclusion 
of the chapter in close correspondence with those 
of chap. ii., and accordingly justify our concep- 
tion of the general import of the proverbial dis- 
courses which it contains, as being a sort of con- 
tinuation of the longer discourse which consti- 
tutes the preceding chapter. Only in two points 
do we find essentially new material introduced 
into the representation, which is now mainly ad- 
monitory and again chiefly descriptive,—viz., in 
vers. 19 sq., where the protecting and preserving 
power of wisdom is illustrated by a reference to 
God’s creative wisdom ag the original source and 
model of all human wisdom,—and in vers. 27 Sq., 
where in the place of the previous admonitions 
ofa more general nature there appears a special 
admonition to love of one’s neighbor, as the sum 
and crown of all virtues. Therefore (with Dr- 
LITZSCH, comp. above, Introd., 215) at each of 
these points we begin a new section. 

Continued representation of the salutary conse- 
quences of a wise and devout life. Vers. 1-18. 


CHAP. III. 1-35. 
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Vers, 1,2. Forget not my teaching.— 
The substance of this teaching (TW, as in i. 8), 
or the enumeration of the individual commands 
(M¥1) of which it consists, begins with ver. 3.— 
Length of days, properly ‘extension of days” 
(B71? 78) as in Ps, xxi. 4), is a description of 
earthly prosperity as it is promised to wisdom 
for areward. Comp. Ex. xx. 12; 1 Kingsiii. 14. 
For that this long life is a happy one, a “living 
in the promised land” (Deut. iv. 40; v. 80; vi. 
VAS Gai ee Ie pile. & oe 16), an ‘abiding in the 
house of the Lord” and under His blessing (Ps. 
xv. 1; xxiii. 6; xxvii. 3),—this is plainly assum- 


ed. Comp. the parallel expression Dye [peace] 


in the second member, which here, as below in 
ver. 17, describes the safety which belongs only 
to the pious, the religious peace of mind of which 
the ungodly know nothing (Is. xlviii. 22; lvii. 
21).—Vers. 3, 4. The first of the commandments 
announced in ver. 1, with the corresponding pro- 
mise of reward.—Love and. truth.—These 
ideas DIN) TON which are very often associated, 
in our Book, e. g., in xiv. 22; xvi. 6; xx. 28,— 
are, when predicated of man, the designation of 
those attributes in which the normal perfection 
of his moral conduct towards his neighbor ex- 
pressesitself. 0M, which, asa Divine attribute, 


is equivalent to mercy or grace, designates “the 
disposition of loving sympathy with others, 
which rests upon the feeling of brotherhood, the 
feeling that all men are of like nature, creatures 
of the same God.” This feeling, which is the 
prime factor in our moral life by which society 
is constituted, has for its natural basis the desti- 
tution and defencelessness of isolated man; from 
which springs the deeper necessity not only to 
augment power by mutual outward help, but also 
by the interchange of thoughts and emotions to 
effect a richer development of spiritual life, and 
to discern what in one’s own feeling is purely 
individual, and what is common and eternal” 
(Enstrr). 8 then designates inward truth- 


fulness, the pectus rectum, the very essence of a 
true man opposed to all hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation, the endeavor to mould every form into 
the closest possible correspondence with the na- 
ture of the thing, on which depends all the relia- 
bleness and security of life’s relations” (ELstur, 
comp. Umpreit). The proofs of a life regulated 
by ‘‘love” and “truth,” and so of conduct toward 
one’s neighbor, as loving as it is true, a genuine 
GAnvever év aydry [truth in love, Eph. iv. 15] 
are suggested in the following admonitory dis- 
course in vers. 27 sq.—Bind them about thy 
neck—not as talismans and amulets, as UmBreIrT 
suggests, but simply as costly ornaments, which 
' one wears upon the neck (comp. i. 9; also vii. 8) ; 
or again as treasures which one will secure 
against loss, and therefore (if valued like a sig- 
net ring, Gen. xxxviii. 18; Jer. xxii, 24) wears 
attached to a chain about the neck. The latter 
explanation, to which Hirzia gives the prefer- 
ence, seems to be favored especially by chap. vi. 
21, and also by the analogy of the parallel ex- 
pression “ write upon the tablet of the heart,” 2. ¢., 
thoroughly impress upon one’s self and appro- 
priate the virtues in question (love and truth— 
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not perchance the commandments” mentioned 
in ver. 1, of which C. B. Mrcuarnis and others 
here think without any good reason) ; comp. Jer. 
xxxi. 83; 2 Cor. iii. 3 [“ To bind God’s law about 
the neck is not only to do it, but to rejoice in do- 
ing it; to put it on, and to exult in it as the 
fairest ornament.” Worpsw.].—So wilt thou 
find favor and good reputation—literally, 
‘and so find,” etc. (83193) ; the Imper. with } 
consec. stands for an Imperf. (EWALD, Lehrb., 285); 
for ‘‘by the command the certainty that obedi- 
ence will follow is promoted,” Hirai. Comp. iv. 
4; xx. 13; Gen. xlii. 8; Isa. viii. 9; xly. 22. 
[Boérr. calls this the «‘desponsive” imperative; 
see @ 957, 6—A.].—‘ Find favor or grace” 
({T) N¥1D) as in Jer. xxxi. 2; 1 Sam. ii. 26; Luke 
ii. 52; only that in these passages, instead of 
‘in the eyes of God” (7. ¢., according to God’s 
judgment, comp. Gen. x. 9; 2 Chron. xxx. 22) the 


| simpler phrase “with God” (DS, wapé) is com- 


bined with the formula under discussion.— 
Good reputation.—Thus we translate, as 


Hirzig does, the expression 319 bow, which be- 


low in chap. xiii. 15, as in Ps. exi. 10, conveys 
the idea of good understanding or sagacity [so 
the E, V., Bertuzav, Kampu. render it in this 
passage also]; but here, as in 2 Chron. 
xxx. 20, denotes the judgment awarded to any 
one, the favorable view or cpinion held concern- 
ing anyone. [Furrst, VAN Ess, etc., prefer this 
rendering, while Gruszn., Dr W., Stuart, Noyss, 
Muenscunr translate ‘good success.”—A. ]. 
With this interpretation the ‘finding favor” 
will have reference more to God, the “finding 
good opinion or favorable judgment” predomi- 
nantly to men. [Kampu., however, insists that 
the idea is indivisible—universal favor. ] 

Vers. 5, 6. Trust in Jehovah with all 
thine heart, etc.: the fundamental principle of 
all religion, consisting in an entire self-commit- 
ment tothe grace and truth of God, with the 
abandonment of every attempt to attain blessed- 
ness by one’s own strength or wisdom; comp. 
Ps. xxxvii. 8sq.; exvili. 8,9; Jer. ix. 22.—Re- 
gard him. 1), strictly ‘take notice of 
him,” 2. e., recognize Him as the unconditional 
controller over all thy willing and doing. Comp. 
the opposite: 1 Sam. ii. 12, and in general for 
this pregnant use of the verb yy Pst Ors 
xxxvii. 18; Am. iii. 2, efe.—Vers. 7, 8. Fear 
Jehovah and depart from evil (comp. xiv. 
16; xvi. 6; Job i, 1; xxviii. 28); an absolute 
contrast to the first clause of the verse; for he 
who fears God distrusts his own wisdom, when ~ 
this perchance presents evil and wayward action 
as something agreeable and desirable (Gen. ili. 
5).—Healing will then be (come) to thy 
body. Thus probably is the phrase "J/) MND) 
to be explained, with Berrurav and Hrrzic,— 
for to express the idea ‘healing is this to thy 
body,” (Umsrxrr, Ewatp, Exster, and most of 
the elder commentators) N73 MND) would rather 


have been required.—Instead of pw thy 
navel (which, according to UMBREIT, here, un- 
like Ezek. xvi. 4; Song of Sol. vii. 3, is intended 
to be a designation of the whole body by a part 
of special physiological importance) it will pro- 
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bably be correct to read Ww as a contraction 
of TINY, or qv329 as in chap. iy. 22. For 
translations as early as the LXX and Peshito 
express simply the idea ‘to thy body,” to which 
furthermore the parallel “to thy bones is corres- 
ponds better (comp. xiv. 80; Micah iii. 2) than 
to the very far-fetched expression ‘to thy 
nayel.’’— Refreshing to thy bones. "pw 
strictly irrigation, watering, then refreshing, 
invigoration ; here in contrast with the “lan- 
guishing of the bones” (Ps. xxxii. 8, 4), Tm 
their drying up under a fever heat or an inward 
anguish of soul, ¢. g., the pangs of a troubled 
conscience. Comp. Job xxi. 24; Is. lviii. 11. 
Vers. 9, 10. Honor Jehovah with thy 
riches. The |?) in 31) and the following 


phrase Jnsiza-43 MWS is certainly not to 
rent : 2 - 
be construed as: partitive, as though God was to 
be honored with a part only of one’s wealth and 
of the first fruits of one’s increase (so e. g., 
Brrrueav), but the preposition {2 here ex- 
presses the idea of a coming forth out of some- 
thing, as in Ps. xxviii. 7; 2 Kings vi. 27. In 


opposition to the comparative idea which Ewaxp. 


endeavors to bring out from the {) (‘more than 


thy wealth’) see Hrrzig on this passage. With 
regard tothe idea itself compare passages like 
Dx. xxiii. 19; Deut. xviii. 4 sq.; xxviii. 8 sq.; 
Mal. iii. 10-12. That the offering in sacrifice 
the first fruits of the field and of the other 
revenues of one’s possessions or labors was not 
only enjoined by their law upon the people of 
God under the Old Testament, but that it was 
also practiced by other ancient nations as a 
usage connected with religious worship, appears 
from passages in classical authors, e. g-, Diop. 
Stcun., L., 14: Pur. de Iside, p. 877; Puiny’s 
Hist. Nat, 18, 2.. Comp. in general Spencur, 
Delegibus Hebreorum ritualibus, p. 718, sq. (‘de 
primitiarum origine”). [Be not content with lip- 
service, but obey God’s law by making the pre- 
scribed oblation and by bringing also free-will 
offerings to Him.”—Worpsw. Our author’s 
notes, in their distinct recognition of the first 
fruits as required for and by Jehovah, are to be 
preferred to his version, which has the more ge- 
neral but less Jewish idea that “the best” should 
be given.—A.]—With new wine will thy 
vats overflow. 1¥2), literally: they will ex- 


tend themselves, separate, swell up Comp. the 
use of the same. verb y23 with reference to 


rapidly increasing flocks; Gen. xxx. 20; Job 
i. 10.—Similar strong metaphors for the descrip- 
tion of a rich abundance and the blessing of the 
harvest may be found, e. g., Joel iy. 18; Amos 
ix. 18; Lev. xxvi. 5. 

Vers. 11, 12. Jehovah's correction despise 
thou not. To the ‘despising” (OND here as 


in the quite similar passage Job v. 17 [from 
which Worpsw. thinks our passage to be de- 
rived]), the “loathing” or ‘abhorring” (Y3P) 
is evidently the climax. [In the E. V. generally 
this distinction between the two verbs is ver 
fairly made; the prevailing rendering of the 
former being ‘despise, disdain, reject, refuse,” 











while that of the latter is ‘‘loathe, abhor.” In 
the present instance the rendering might easily 
be taken as an anti-climax.—A.].—And holds 
him dear asa father his son. For the gene- 
ral idea that God’s corrections are essentially 
nothing but revelations of His educating love 
and fatherly faithfulness, comp. in the Old Tes- 
tament especially Deut. viii. 5; Ps. exviii. 18; 
Lam. iii. 83 sq. > 
Vers. 13-18. Enthusiastic praise of true wis- 
dom, which is one with the fear of God.— 
Blessed is the man that hath found wis- 
dom. The perfect NSD, who hath found, 


expresses the, idea of permanent possession ; the 
parallel imperfect p>: (from p39; procedere ; 


therefore, to bring forth, to bring to view, to 
bring to pass, comp. vili. 85; xii. 2; xviii. 22) 
denotes a continually renewed and repeated at- 
taining. The éx@dadAew (“bring forth’) used of 
the scribe “instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven,” Matt. xiii. 52, cannot be compared 
directly with our expression, since pS clearly 
contains an idea synonymous and not one con- 
trasted with N¥.—Better is her accumula. 


tion than the accumulation of silver. 
MID does not, like the corresponding term ‘19 
in the parallel passage, viii. 19, denote what 
wisdom brings by way of gain, but the very act 
of gaining -and acquiring (éuropetecbar, LXX). 
So with ANNIN, that which comes with and in 


herself, the gain which exists in herself. [The 
“‘merchandise” of the E. V. is unfortunately 
obscure and misleading].— Than the finest 
gold, you signifies, according to most of the 


old interpreters, the finest and- purest gold 
(Vulg.: aurum primum). The etymology leads, 
in the unmistakable identity of the root YW with 
that of the Greek ypuadc, at first only to the idea 
of clear or bright shining, gleaming or glittering 
(coruscare). Gold is therefore, on the ground of 
its brilliancy, named in the climax as a more 
precious possession than silver, to which in ver. 
15 the “pearls”’ (instead of the K’thibh 0°39 


we shall be constrained to give an unqualified 
preference to the K’ri D°))35, comp. vill. 11; xx. 


15; xxxi. 10, etc.) supply the culmination in 
the series, and the generalizing term ‘all thy 
jewels’ includes the three specified items with 
all similar articles of value. Comp. viii. 11; 
Job XXvili. 18, where our verse recurs almost 
literally. In the latter passage (Job xxviii. 
15-19) besides silver, gold and pearls, various 
other gems, e. g., onyx, sapphire, coral, amber, 
topaz, etc., are mentioned as falling far below 
the value of wisdom. In the LXX there appear 
both in ver. 15 and in 16 amplifying additions, 
in respect to which Hrrzia, while not regarding 
as original the double clause interpolated in ver. 
15 between the two members: ovk dvriréocera: 
aura ovdéy novmpdv. Ebyvworbe éotiv réowv Toi¢ 
eyyLovowy avr@ [no evil thing competes with her. 
She is well known to all those that approach 
her], yet considers it as resting upon an interpo- 
lation that had already made its way into the 
Hebrew text. The supplement added to ver, 16: 
eK Tov oréuatog auTae éxmopeberar OtkaLocbyn, vomov 
& Kat &eov ext yAdsons gopet [from her mouth 
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proceedeth righteousness, law and mercy doth 
she bear upon her tongue] Herpenueim regards 
as the gloss of an Alexandrian Jew, who de- 
signed with it to oppose certain Pharisaic inter- 
pretations (?).— Long life is in her right 
hand, etc. Wisdom here appears personified, 
endowed with a human body and members,— 
and in yer. 16 at first in a general way, in ver. 
17 so that she is represented as walking, in ver. 
18 so that she appears standing like a tree, that 
dispenses shade and precious fruits. ADS and 


ANNs in ver. 16 are at any rate not to be 
translated ‘‘ at her right hand,” and “at her left 
hand” (so Luraer and many old interpreters, 
conforming to Ps. xvi. 8; xlv. 9; cx. 5), but ‘in 
her right and left hand,” in accordance with 
Ps. xvi. 11; Is. xliv. 20, where the preposition 
_ 3 expresses the same idea.—“ Long life,” liter- 


ally, ‘‘length of days,’’ as above, in ver. 2, 
from whieh passage the LXX has here repeated 
also the phrase ‘“‘xai éry Cwyc.”—Riches and 
honor, as in viii. 18; xxii. 4. ‘¢The blessings 
which wisdom offers are appropriately distributed 
between the hands, according to their essential 
difference. The right hand is regarded as the 
nearer; and that one live is the foundation 
for his becoming rich and honored, as health is 
a condition preliminary to the enjoyment of 
prosperity. Compare accordingly the arrange- 
ment in 1 Kings iii. 11-14” (Hrraie). [An over- 
fanciful elaboration of the simple idea of the 
passage.—A.].—All her paths are (paths of ) 


peace. 017% can be regarded as a genitive, in 


which case the construction is the same as in 
Ps. xlv. 6 (according to the interpretation which 
is probably correct), Ps. xxx. 7; Lev. vi. 38, etc.; 
comp. GEsENius, Gramm. 3121,6; NAEGELSBACH, 
@ 64, g.;—or as a nominative, ‘“‘her paths are 
peace,” z. ¢, peaceable, peaceful, instead of 
strife and alarfh offering pure peace and joy (so 
nearly all recent commentators, with the excep- 
tion of UmBreit and Etster, who seem with good 
reason to prefer the formerview). A tree of life 
wisdom is called in ver. 18, as in chap. xi. 80 the 
“fruit of the righteous” is described by the same 
figurative expression, in xiii. 12 the fulfilment 
of an ardent desire, and finally, xv. 4, ‘‘temper- 
ateness of the tongue.” ‘The expression doubt- 
less contains an allusion to the tree of life men- 
tioned by Moses in Gen. ii. 9; iii. 22, althoygh 
there the definite article stands before 0M, be- 
cause it was intended to designate the particu- 
lar tree bearing this name in Paradise. The 
om YY of Genesis and the OYM YY of 


Proverbs are therefore related to each other as 
the familiar 6. vld¢ tov avOpdrov of the Gospels to 
the vidg avOpdérov without the article in John 
vy. 27. [strer, without reason, attempts to deny 
altogether the reference to Gen. ii. 9, and to 
make the expression parallel with other figura- 
tive representations, like ‘‘fountain of life,” ete. 
In his observation that the figure of the tree in 
this passage is based upon the previous personi- 
fication of wisdom, and that Sol. Song, vii. 9 is 
therefore to be compared, Hirzia is certainly 
right (comp. also passages like Is. lxi. 3; Jer. 
xvii. 8; Ps. i. 8; xcii. 12). We must, however, 


regard as less pertinent the other proposition of 
the same commentator, according to which the 
tree of life in our passage corresponds not only 
with the tree of the same name in Paradise, but 
at the same time also with the tree of knowledge 
(Gen, iii. 8), and.so exhibits the identity of the 
two trees of Paradise. For as a thoroughly 
practical demeanor, consisting in the fear of 
| God and obedience (see i. 7) the true wisdom of 
the Book of Proverbs unquestionably presents 
as complete a contrast to all assuming and 
“devilish ” wisdom from beneath (James iii. 15) 
as the tree of life in Paradise to that of know- 
ledge—And he who holds her fast is 
blessed. See critical notes. See also below, 
notes on chap. xv. 22. 

3. Description of the wisdom of God that created 
the world, as the mighty protector of him that fears 
God: vers. 19-26.—Jehovah hath with wis- 
dom founded the earth, ec. A connection 
undoubtedly exists between this allusion to the 
divine archetype of all human wisdom and what 
has been before said, sg far forth as the paradi- 
‘siacal tree of life of primitive time seems to have 
called to the mind of the author the creation of 
the world, and therefore afforded him occasion for 
the brief delineation of the creative wisdom of 
God that lies before us, of which the passage, 
chap. vili. 22 sq., is only a fuller development 
(comp. also Job xxviii. 12 sq.; Hcclesiast. 
xxiv, 2sq.). Yet if the connection were really 
as close as it is commonly regarded (e.9., by 
Bertueav, who finds in vers. 19, 20 the conclu- 
sion of the series of thoughts beginning in ver. 
11; by Exster, who discerns here ‘in a certain 
sense a metaphysical confirmation of the fore- 
going ;” and in general also by Hrrzie, etc.), the 
demonstrative conjunction ‘3 (for) would un- 


questionably stand at the beginning of the 19th 
verse; this, however, is wanting both in the 
original text and in the older versions, and was 
first introduced by Luturer. Therefore as the 
words stand, with an emphatic prefixing of the 
subject ‘‘ Jehovah” (as at the commencement of 
many Psalms, e. g., Ps. xxvii.; xevii.; xcix., 
etc.), they are evidently designed not so much 
to serve ‘as a continuation of representations 
already begun, as for the introduction of ideas 
essentially new,—and these new thoughts are the 
promises contained in vers. 21-26, of the divine 
protection and blessing, of which the wise man, 
7. e., he who acts and walks in accordance with 
this divine wisdom, will infallibly have the full 
enjoyment. Furthermore, comp., with reference 
to the idea of the conformity of the practical, 
ethical wisdom of man with the absolute creative 
wisdom of God, the ‘ Doctrinal and Ethical uy 
notes. — With wisdom. MnpINI, literally 
“through”? wisdom, 7. ¢., not merely with the 
manifestation of wisdom as an attribute of His, 
but by means of the personal, essential wisdom, 
as an independent, creative power indwelling in 
Him from eternity, comp. viii. 22 sq. In the 
same hypostatic sense, therefore, are also the 
interchangeable ideas of “understanding 13339) 
yer. 19 1. c., and “knowledge” NYT in ver. 20, 
to be understood. [With this view of the au- 
thor BerrHEav agrees, so Trapp and some others 
of the old English expositors: Scorr, HoLpENn 
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suggest it as possible; while Sruarr, Muen- 
sCHER and others, judging more correctly, we 


think, find here none of those personal attributes | 


which are so conspicuous in chap. viii. and there 
so clearly shape the interpretation.—A.]. On 
ver. 19 comp. in addition Jer. x. 12, and on ver. 
20, Gen. i. 6 sq.; ii. 6.—Did the seas divide. 
The perf. 1yp3, “ they have divided,” refers to 


the primary creative act of the division once 
for all of the masses of water above and beneath 
the firmament, Gen. i. 6 sq., while the imperf., 
1D, relates to the constantly repeated and still 
continued emptying of the clouds in rain, as 
a consequence of that sundering of the waters 
which belongs to the history of creation. [The 
E. V. loses this distinction and refers both to the 
present, ‘‘are’’]. 

Vers. 21, 22. My son, never suffer to de- 


part from thine eyes, ¢ic. a0 by (for which, 
perhaps, in conformity with iv. 21 we ought to 


read 33°0°) signifies literally, ‘‘there must not 


escape, slip aside” (from 139) deflexit, a via de- 
clinavit). As subjects for the plural verb we 
usually find supplied from the preceding, es- 
pecially from ver. 1 sq., the idea ‘‘my doc- 
trines, my commands,” [as in the E, V. and 
the commentaries of Stuart, MurenscuHer and 
others]. But this is plainly quite too far-fetched. 
It is simpler, with UmBreir, Hirzia, ete., to con- 
ceive of the following hemistich, ‘ thoughtful- 
ness and circumspection,” as at the same time 
subjects ‘of the verb in the first, and to ex- 
plain their omission in the former clause to 
which they should properly have been attached, 
on the ground of the peculiar vivacity of the 
representation. This liveliness of expression 
can in some measure be preserved in our version 
by a ‘‘rather” after the verb of the second 
clause.—Maintain thoughtfulness and cire 


cumspection. The more uncommon wm 

oc 2 . REELS 

(comp. above ii. 7) stands here instead of DDN 
oe 


(wisdom) ver. 19, and also the less frequent 
M21) instead of 12534) which occurs there, in 
order to suggest the difference between the abso- 
lute wisdom and insight of God dnd the corres- 
ponding attributes of man. The LXX instead 
of the present order appear to have found the 
reverse, as they translate BovAyy kat évyoay. 
Comp. Herpenuerm (as above cited).—So will 
they be life to thy soul, etc. In reply to 
Hrrzie’s disparagement of the genuineness of 
vers. 22-26, see remarks above, at the commence- 
ment of the exegesis, With respect to the 
thought of ver. 22 f. c., comp. above vers, 2,16 
18; elso iv, 22; vili. 85, cic. For last clause 
comp. i, 9; iii. 3. 

Ver. 238. Then wilt thou g0 thy way 


in safety. nv3, in security, free from care, 


full of trust and good confidence, as below in 
ver. 29. [Thou shalt ever go under a double 
guard, the ‘peace of God’ within thee (Phil. 
iv. 7) and the ‘power of God’ without thee 
(1 Pet. i. 5).”—Trapp.—For illustrations drawn 
from travellers’ experience near Jerusalem 
see TuHoxson’s Land and Book, 1., 109.—A.]. 
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‘The simple MVS is used in the same way in 
chap. x. 9. For ver. 23 1. c. compare Ps. xci. 
12, for. the whole verse Prov. iv. 12.—Ver. 24, 
When thou liest down. The imperf. 32W) 
in the first member probably designs to express 
the idea of ‘‘laying one’s self down to rest,” 
while the following perf. AI2v) would designate 
the effect and consequence of this act, the reclin- 
ing and sleeping. Thus most interpreters have 
correctly judged. Huirzia amends according to 
the LXX: 2WA DN, if thou sittest, which is 
plainly needlessly arbitrary. For the thought 
comp. furthermore chap, vi. 22; Deut. xxviii. 
66.—Ver. 25. Thou needest not fear from 


sudden alarm. xTp- dx literally fear thou 
not. Since however the € in ver. 23 still has 


its effect, the expression is not to be taken merely 
as an admonition, but at the same time as a de- 
scription of the future condition (Ewaup, Lehr- 
buch 310, a). [Borr. 3 964, a, classes it with 
the ‘‘permissive negatives” ].—Nor from the 

destruction of the wicked. Dw) MNw- 
the old commentators unanimously regard as 
active; the onset of the wicked, the storm which 
they raise against the pious (procella quam impii 
excitant, Cur. B. Micuarnis). §o recently Hir- 
zig, while nearly all other modern interpreters 
since DépERLEIN prefer the passive conception; 

the storm or destruction that will sweep away 
the wicked. A positive decision is probably 

not possible. Yet the parallel in Ps. xxxy. 8, 

seems to favor the latter view [which is adopted 
also by Stuart and Mugnscuer]. With refer- 
ence to the subject compare further, for clause 
a, Ps. xci. 5; Prov. i. 27; xxiv. 22; and for b, 

Job v. 21.—Ver. 26. For Jehovah will be 
thy confidence: literally, will be in thy con- 
fidence. boa is here unquestiqnably trust, con- 

fidence, as in Job viii. 14; xxxi. 24; Ps. Ixxviii. 
7. The signification “loins, side,” which the 
Vulgate has given to the expression (‘“Dominus 
erit in latere tuo”) and, in imitation of this, e. Gon 
ZIEGLER, MUENTINGHE, etc., agrees indeed with 
passages like Job xv. 27; Lev. iii. 4, 10; xv. 4, 
etc., but not with the one before us.—_ And keep 
thy foot from the snare. The substantive 


129, snare—for which more usually wpin or ND 


—occurs only here, is not, however, for that 
reason necessarily to be regarded, as Hirzia 
would have it, as a sign of a later phraseology, 
4. Admonition to benevolence and justice: Vers. 
27-35. A connection of this exhortation with 
Some more specific point in the foregoing (with 
ver. 21 or ver. 20, e. g., as Hirzia suggests, as- 
suming vers. 22-26 to be spurious) need not be 
attempted, since the whole of this brief section 
definitely enough distinguishes itself from the 
longer series of proverbial discourses, as an in- 
dependent and peculiar whole.—Refuse not 
good to him that deserves it: literally, 
‘hold not good back from its master,”’ 7. e., from 
him to whom it belongs [‘‘either by the law of 
equity or of charity,” Trapp,—* whether upon 
their deserving or upon their need,” Br. Haru], 
him who is at the same time deserving and needy 
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(LXX: ed roveiy évde7).—Ver. 28. And yet 
thou hast it: literally, and it is yet with thee 
on hand, there is yet a store [there is with 
thee]. The LXX adds to this admonition to 
ready giving and to quick relief (according to 
the principle? dis dat qui cito dat, <‘he gives twice 
who gives quickly’), the words appropriate in 
themselves, ‘‘ ov ydp oldacg ti réFerar 1) éxcovoa”’ 
(for thou knowest not what the morrow shall 
bring forth), which, however, occur in their 
original place in chap. xxvii. 1.—Ver. 29. De- 
vise not evil. The verb WM here as in vi. 


14, 18; xii. 20; xiv. 22, expresses the idea of 
contriving, and that as a development of the 
idea of “forging” (Ez. xxi. 36) and not that of 
“ploughing” (as Ewaxp, following some older 
interpreters, maintains).—Ver. 80. Without 
cause, Heb. Dar, LXX, pdtny, tomp. dupedv 
in John xv. 25. What is meant by this ‘‘con- 
tending without cause” is made more apparent in 
the 2d member. In regard to the ethical signifi- 
cance of this precept comp. ‘Doctrinal and 
Ethical”? notes, No. 8.—Ver. 31. Emulate not 
the man of violence. For this signification 


of SPAN, which is found as early as the Vul- 


gate (ne emuleris hominem injustum), the strongest 
support is the parallel thought in the 2d mem- 
ber ; while unquestionably in passages like.Ps. 
xxxvii. 1; lxxiii. 8; Prov. xxiv. 1, the expres- 
sion 2 83p denotes rather a ‘falling into a pas- 
sion” about some one, a “being envious.” Yet 
“comp. Prov. xxiii. 17, where the meaning plainly 
resembles that before us. [The difference among 
these expositors, we think, is more seeming than 
real. Thug Sruarr renders, ‘‘Be not envious to- 
ward,” etc., and explains ‘‘do not anxiously covet 
the booty which men of violence acquire ;””’ MuEn- 
scHER renders, ‘‘Envy thou not the man,’’ ¢tc., 
and explains, ‘‘Do not be offended by the success 
and prosperity,” etc., ‘so as to imitate,” efc.— 
A.J—And choose none of his ways. For 
WIAA the LXX (udé Cndooys) must have read 
nnnA, a reading which Hrvrzra is disposed to 
accept as the original. But how easily could 
this change be introduced, following as a standard 
Ps, xxxvii. 1, or Prov. xxiv. 19, where no doubt 
IMA stands as the only appropriate reading! 
Vers. 32-35 supply a ground in the first instance 
for the counsels contained in vers. 27-31, but fur- 
ther in general for those of the whole chapter: 
thus ver. 35 in particular, by its contrasting the 
comprehensive terms “<fool” and ‘‘wise,” reveals 
a far reaching breadth and compass in its refer- 
ence, like the similar expressions at the close. of 
the 1st and 2d chapters.—An abhorrence to 


Jehovah is the deceiver.—1"}, properly the 
“perverse,” he who is deceitfully crooked and se- 
eret (comp. ii. 15),_ and so is in direct contrast 
with the ‘“‘upright”’ or straightforward. [ayJ, 
which in the E.V. is always translated by ‘‘abom- 
ination,” or some cognate term, is often used in 
other sacred books of idolatry. In the twenty or 
more passages in the Book of Proverbs in which 
the word is found it has this signification in no 
single instance. ‘‘It would seem,” says Worps- 
worTH, in loc., “as if, when Solomon wrote the 





Proverbs, he regarded idolatry as a thing impossi- 
ble. He therefore left out idolatry as the Greek 
Legislator omitted parricide from his code—as a 
thing too monstrous to be contemplated. And yet 
Solomon himself afterwards fell into idolatry,” 
ete.—A. ].—With the upright he maintains 
true friendship.—Literally, ‘with the upright 
is his secret compact” (1110), his intimacy, his 
confidential intimacy. Comp. Job xxix. 4; Ps. 
xxy. 14.—Jehovah’s curse dwells in the 


house of the wicked.,—Comp. the TDN, the 


cursing which, according to Zech. y. 4, will take 
possession of the house of the wicked, and destroy 
it (in accordance with Deut. xxviii. 17 sq.); and 
for the term FSD, Mal. ii. 2 (and Kouier on 
both passages). . 

Ver. 84. If he scorneth the scorners.—To 
this hypothetical protasis the apodosis is not 
found in yer. 35, as Berrugau [and Sruarr] 
hold, but immediately after, in the second clause 
of ver. 384. As in Job viii. 20; Lam. iii. 82, 
there is an argumentum a contrario. Comp. our 
mode of constructing propositions, with ‘while 
on the one hand—so on the other.’’ For the 
sentiment of the lst member, comp. Ps. xviii. 26; 
for that of the whole verse the passages in the 
N. T. which cite freely from the LXX, 1 Pet. v. 
5; James iv. 6, and also above, i. 26 sq.—Ver. 


35. Shame sweeps fools away.—])7p oD 
literally ‘‘shame lifts up,” @. e., in order to sweep 
away and destroy them: Comp. Ez. xxi. 31; Is. lvii. 
14, and the corresponding use of NW), tollere— 


auferre ; 1s. xli. 16; Job xxvii. 21. The expres- 


sion hp, ignominia, properly levitas (lightness), 
at gnce reminds us directly of the familiar figure 


of chaff whirled away by the wind (Ps. i. 4; Is. 
xvii. 3; xxix. 5, etc.). Therefore we need not 
take 0D’) as the predicate of md 2 (fools) and 
translate it by suscipiwnt in the sense of ‘“ gather 
up,” “carry away,” as Hirata does, following, 
the LXX, Targ., VaTasu., and RosENMUELLER 
[so Noyrs, MuenscHER, Worpsw., while Dr. 
Warrg, Stuart, efc., agree with cur author—A. ]; 
although the distributive use of the participle in. 
the singular instead of the plural, would have a. 
sufficient parallel in the passage already ex~ 
plained, chap. iii. 18 0. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. ‘Wisdom is life and gives life.” This propo- 
sition, which finds its most pregnant utterance: 
in ver. 18, and is formulated as a sort of Epitome 
of the whole chapter, is especially in the first 
admonitory discourse (vers. 1-18) expressed in 
manifold ways and exhibited in its bearing upon 
the most diverse relations, those of the present 
life first. Above all it is long life, to which 
walking in true wisdom aids (ver. iii. 16), and 
this for this reason,—because such a course 13 
the indispensable condition of physical as well as 
spiritual health,—or because, as ver. 8 expresses: 
it, ‘the wise findeth health for his body and re- 
freshing for his frame.” He who 1s truly wise: 
aims infallibly at the needful temperance, and a 
prudent self-restraint in his physical and®mental 
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regimen, and thereby promotes health, his in- 
ward and outward well-being in the highest pos- 
sible degree. He contributes by his obedient 
subjection to the Divine grace, to the emancipa- 
tion of his noblest spiritual powers and capaci- 
ties,—secures these as well as the functions of 
his bodily organization against morbid excite- 
ment or torpidity, and so develops generally his 
entire personal life, body, mind and spirit, to its 
normal harmony, and the most vigorous mani- 
festation possible of its diverse and cardinal ac- 
tivities. He who has in this way become in- 
wardly free through the fear of God and real 
wisdom in life, attains necessarily also to the 
confirmation of this his godlike freedom and vital 
power in connection with the phenomena of the 
outward natural life, as surely as the laws of the 
economy of nature are the same as those of the 
ethical sphere in the kingdom of God. He who 
is inwardly free becomes also naturally free. To 
him who has attained true mastery over himself 
there is soon restored dominion over the outward 
creation,—that heritage of the true children of 
God from Paradise,—at least in its essentials. 
And so outward prosperity is added in his ex- 
perience to inward peace; God ‘smooths his 
paths” (ver. 6); fills his garners and cellars 
with abundance (ver. 10), makes him great 
through riches and honor (ver. 16), and guides 
him during this whole life in ways of delight, 
peace, and prosperity (ver. 17; comp. vers. 2 and 
18). A thing, however, that rises far above all 
these external blessings, above gold, silver and 
“all the treasures of the earth (see vers. 14 and 
15), is the grace and favor which the wise man 
finds not only with men, but much more with 
God (ver. 4). This favor of God and of men,— 
2, e., not of all indiscriminately, but first and 
pre-eminently of the wise and devout, such as. 
agree with God’s judgment, is evidently in the 
view of the poet the highest and most precious 
of the multiform blessings of wisdom which he 
enumerates. What, however, is:this “favor with 
God and men,” ihe inseparable attendant and 
consequence of genuine wisdom (1 Sam. ii. 26; 
Luke ii. 52), what is this but the being a true 
child of God, the belonging to the fellowship of 
God and His people, the co-citizenship in the 
kingdom of truth and of blessedness ?—We stand 
here manifestly at the point at which the eude- 
monism of the author, in itself comparatively ex- 
ternal and inclining to that which is partial and 
sensuous, joins hands with the true doctrine of 
' Christianity,—where, therefore, the Old Testa- 
ment doctrine of retributions predominantly 
earthly begins to be transformed into the super- 
sensual or spiritual realistic doctrine of the New 
Testament (Matth. v. 10-12; xix, 28-30). For 
if to be a child of God and to stand in relations 
of grace appears as the chief value and most pre- 
cious reward of wisdom, the goal of prosperity 
at which the lovers of this wisdom aim is far 
more a heavenly than an earthly one; and fel- 
lowship with God, obedient, loving dependence 
on Him, is then not merely the end, but at the 
Same time the principle and motive for all the 
thought, effort and action of the wise. Asa way 
to the attainment of this end no other whatsoever 
can come under consideration but that opened 
and pointed out by God himself—that is, the way 





of faith inthe revelation of His grace. Believing 
self-devotion to the salvation which God bestows, 
which in the Old Testament is still essentially 
placed in the future, but in Christ as the Media- 
tor of the New Testament, has become real and 
present, is there as well as here the condition of 
the attainment of wisdom, of progressive growth 
and strength in its possession, and finally of the 
enjoyment of the blessed reward, That our poet 
also walks in this path, that he is a representa- 
tive of the ‘fides Veteris Testamenti,” that he be- 
longs to that host of-witnesses, exemplars of faith 
under the Old Testament, which is brought be- 
fore us in Hebrews xi.; this is incontrovertibly 
established by the way in which he speaks of the 
conditions of attaining to the blessed reward of 
wisdom, or of the practical demeanor of the wise 
man in its details. There we hear nothing of 
outward works of the law, of meritorious ser- 
vices, of the fulfilling of God’s will with one’s 
own strength er reason; but ‘‘trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart” is enjoined in emphatic 
contrast with ‘leaning upon one’s own pru- 
dence” (ver. 5); the being ‘ wise in one’s own 
eyes” is put in significant contrast with the fear 
of God and the avoiding of all evil (ver. 7); yes, 
willing submission to God’s salutary correction, 
humble and grateful subjection even to the strict 
disciplinary regulations which His fatherly love 
finds it good to employ; this constitutes the sub- 
stance of the dispositions and modes of action 
which are here prescribed (vers. 11, 12; comp. 
Heb. xii. 5 sq.). With good reason did Mr-. 
LANCHTHON direct attention to the genuinely 
evangelical, and even profoundly Christian cha- 
racter of this admonitidn to the patient endu- 
rance of sufferings as wholesome disciplinary 
ordinances of God. He remarks on vers. 11, 12: 
“Here the whole doctrine of the cross is to be 
brought into view, and the distinction considered 
between Philosophy and the Gospel. Philosophy 
and human reason judge otherwise of the causes 
of death and of human calamities than does the 
voice of the Gospel..... Christian and philo- 
sophic patience must also be distinguished.” 
And further, on ver. 13 sq.: «‘ These praises of 
wisdom are rightly understood of revealed wis- 
dom, 2. ¢., of the word of God manifested in the 
Church, of the Decalogue and the Gospel. Nor 
yet is it strange that antiquity applied these 
praises to the person who is the Son of God, who 
is the revealer of the word resounding in the 
Church, and is efficient by this word, and in it 
shows forth what God is, and what is His will.” 
How far, furthermore, the point of view of our 
teacher of wisdom is removed from all possible 
Antinomian disparagements of positive moral re- 
quirements, how clearly, on the other hand, the 
wisdom that he teaches appears to be regulated 
by both factors of Divine revelation, law and 
gospel, shows itself from the emphatic promi- 
nence given to “love and truth” (NDN) TON 


ver. 3; comp. the previous analysis of these two 
ideas on p. 61) as the chief manifestations of a 
spirit that fears God, and of a scrupulously du- 
tiful course in intercourse with one’s neighbor. 
Love As, therefore, according to him, also, the 
fulfilling of the law (Rom. xiii. 10; Gal. v. 14) 
and indeed to such a degree that, according to 
his conception, the compliance with special pre- 
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scriptions of the positive external ceremonial 
law, ¢. g., the ordinances which relate to the 
bringing of the offerings of first fruits (see above 
on ver. 9), must be to it an easy thing, With 
the proposition of Brucu, that our author found 
himself in a sort of free-thinking opposition to 
the positive prescriptions of the Mosaic ceremo- 

. nial law (comp. Introd., 3 15, note), this admoni- 
tion to a conscientious devotion of the first fruits 
to Jehovah, plainly cannot be reconciled. 

2. As wisdom alone ensures true joy in life and 
abiding prosperity, it also shows itself man’s 
most reliable protection (vers. 19-26), his de- 
fender and guardian in all the inward tempta- 
tions as well as the outward dangers of this 
earthly life. And this essentially for this reason, 
because it consists in trusting devotion to the 
eternal and absolute wisdom of God, which most 
richly and gloriously manifests its exhaustless 
power, and its compassionate love and faithful- 
ness, as formerly in the creation of the world, 
now also in its preservation and government. 
For he who loves wisdom is also loved by her; 
and he who by walking in faith, love, and the 
fear of God, confesses himself here below a friend 
of the Divine word,—in his behalf does the 
eternal Word make confession above before the 
throne of the Heavenly Father.—For further 
remarks upon the relation to the Logos or the 
Son of God, of the Divine wisdom, which is here 
in vers. 19-20, for the first time, hypostatically 
presented in its quality as the power that created 
the world, see below on chap. viii. 22 sq. (Doc- 
trinal and Ethical comments). [As will be seen 
from the Exegetical notes on ver. 19, the best 
modern exegesis is not unanimous in applying 
this passage, like chap. viii., to the hypostatic 
wisdom. Our author’s remarks, therefore, how- 
ever just in themselves, may be regarded as here 
out of place, so far forth as they involve the per- 
sonality of wisdom—A. | 

8. The conditions for the attainment of true 
wisdom and its blessing, which are again empha- 
sized in the concluding verses (27-35), are com- 
prehended in the single requirement of love to 
one’s neighbor as the fulfilling of the Divine law. 
As special manifestations of this love of our 
neighbor, we have made prominent, charitable- 
mess and constant readiness to give (27, 28), 
sincerity and an unfeigned frankness of dispo- 
sition (29), peaceableness and placability (30), 
gentleness and abstinence from all violence (381), 
straightforward, honorable and upright deport- 
ment in one’s general transactions (82, 33), hu- 
mility and the avoidance of all arrogant, frivo- 
lous and scornful demeanor (384).—These ad- 
monitions do not rise to the full moral elevation 
of the New Testament’s requisitions of. love. 
Thus there is noticeably wanting here the de- 
mand of love to enemies, although not in chap. 
xxy. 21, and instead of this there is, it is true, 
no hatred of one’s enemy recommended (as in 
the casuistic ethics of the later Pharisaic Juda- 
ism, according to Matth. v. 43), but yet a re- 
striction of all dispute and controversy to one’s 
relations with an actual offender; see ver. 380. 
The specification of duties to one’s neighbor that 
is here presented is therefore related to one 
truly Christian, very much as the moral precepts 
which, according to Luke iii. 10-14, John the 








Baptist gave to the multitude that followed him, 
if compared with that fulfilment of the law pre- 
sented by Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount as 
the standard for the conduct of the children of - 
God under the New Testament (Maitth. y. 20-48). 
Let us observe also the fact, which is certainly 
not accidental, that all the moral precepts in our 
passage are given in the form of negative impe- 
ratives or warnings, while, ¢.g., in the Sermon 
on the Mount, in the concluding and admonitory 
chapters of Paul’s Epistles, and in general in 
most of the counsels of the New Testament, the 
positively admonitory and preceptive tone has a 
decided preponderance over the prohibitory. . 


HOMILETIO AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter, starting with 
the central thought in ver. 18: True wisdom as 
a tree of life,—considered 1) in the precious 
fruits which it bestows upon us (1-18) ;—2) in 
the solid ground in which it is rooted (19-26) ;— 
8) in the cultivation which we must bestow upon 
it by a loving and faithful integrity (27-35).— 
Comp. M. Gurer’s analysis of the chapter, which, 
treating the four introductory verses a8 an ex- 
ordium for the whole, finds prescribed in it three 
main classes of duties: 1) to God (5-26) ;—2) to 
our neighbor (27-30) ;—8) to ourselves (31+35),— 
So Starke: Solomon’s exhortation to the mani- 
festation of that piety which flows from true wis- 
dom, viz.: 1) of piety in itself (1-12);—2) of 
wisdom as its celestial source (13-26) ;—3) of love 
to our neighbors as its chief earthly fruit and 
result (27-35). 

Vers. 1-12. Mrnancuruon (on yers. 5-12, 
after treating the first four verses as an Intro- 
duction): Three precepts of divine wisdom; 1) 
Trust in God and fear of God (5-8) ;—2) the sup- 
port of the ministry of the word by offerings and 
gifts (9,10);—38) patience under crosses and suf- 
ferings (11, 12, comp. above, p. 65).—GuinR 
(on 5-18): Six cardinal duties to God: 1) confi- 
dence,—2) reverence,—8) humility,—4) honor, 
—5) patience,—6) zeal for wisdom.—STaRKE: 
An exhortation to true piety; and 1) a prelimi- 
nary encouragement to attention (1-4) ;—2) the 
direct admonition. to the manifestation of true 
piety, a) in confidence in God (5),—b) in a living 
knowledge of God (6),—c) in the fear of the Lord 
with a renouncing of one’s, own wisdom (7, 8),— 
d) in the right payment of all gifts that are due 
(9, 10),—e) in the patient bearing of the cross 
(11, 12).—Calwer Handb.: The multiform bless- 
ings of a multiform wisdom; vers. 1, 2: long 
life, prosperity and peace;—3, 4: favor with 
God and men;—5, 6: a right guidance ;—7, 8: 
even physical well-being ;—9, 10: full garners 
and presses ;—11, 12: grace from God also in 
trials and sufferings. 

On vers. 1-4. Eaarp: See to it that on the 
tablet of thine heart nothing be found but the 
word of God and Jesus Christ. According to 
what is written on the tablet of thine heart, (2 
Cor. iii, 8) will endless pain or eternal joy await 
thee, Matth. x. 82, 33.—On vers. 5-8. Hastus: 
It is a characteristic of true wisdom that one-re- 
gards himself as simple; men who are wise in 
their own eyes are far removed from true wis- 
dom.—ZrLtner: Where true fear of God exists, 
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there is also true humility of soul; and renun- 
ciation of self. Ecclesiast. i. 17, 18, e¢e.—[Ver. 
5. Trapp: They trust not God at all that do it 
not alone.—Arnor: Trust is natural to the crea- 
ture, though trust inthe Lord be against the 
grain to the guilty. God complains as much of 
a divided allegiance as of none. In cleaving to 
Christ the effort to reserve alittle spoils all. The 
command to ‘‘trust”’ is encouraging as well as re- 
proving. The genuine spirit of adoption may be 
best observed in little things.—R. M. M‘Cunyne: 
Every enlightened believer trusts in a divine 
power enlightening the understanding; he there- 
fore follows the dictates of the understanding 
more religiously than any other man.—Vers. 8. 
Arnot: He who makes holiness happy in heaven, 
makes holiness healthful on earth. ]—On vers. 9, 
10. SraARKE: We should above all things seek 
the kingdom of God, and share our means with 
those who labor in the word, and the extension 
of God’s kingdom; but not hold our goods for 
gain in order so to avoid God’s service. It is 
unbelief if one accounts that lost which he vo- 
luntarily devotes to churches and schools, and to 


the maintenance of the ministry of the word. 


Matth, x. 42; 2 Cor. ix. 6; Gal. vi. 6, efc.— 
ZeLTNER: Thankfulness opens the fountain of 
the divine blessing, unthankfulness closes it,— 
Stocker: Liberality toward the clerical office, 
considered 1) in and by itself,—2) according to 
the manner of its exercise,—38) in its reward.— 
[W. Bares: Charity is a productive grace, that 
enriches the giver more than the receiver. The 
Lord signs Himself our debtor for what is laid 
out for Him, and He will pay it with interest ].— 
On vers. 11, 12. Egarp: God’s strokes are better 
than Satan’s kiss and love; God smites for life, 
Satan caresses for death.—J. Lanar: The king- 
dom of God in this world is a kingdom of the 
cross; but all suffering tends evermore to the 
testing and confirmation of faith. 1 Pet. i. he he 
—Berleb. Bible: God’s chastenings and cor- 
rections are no signs of anger, but of love; they 
are the pains which our healing and cure de- 
mand. Those who lie under the cross are often 
more acceptable to God, than those who taste and 
experience His dainties. He finds pleasure in 
our crosses and sufferings for this reason, be- 
cause these are His remembrance and renewal 
of the’sufferings of His Son. His honor is also 
involved in such a perpetuation of the cross in 
His members (Eph. iii. 13; Gol. i. 24, etc.) and it 
is this that causes Him this peculiar joy! 

[Vers. 11,12. Arnor: Let your heart flow 
down under trouble, for this is human ; let it 
rise up also to God, for this is divine.—TRapp : 
He that escapes affliction may well suspect his 
adoption. God’s house of correction is His school 
of instruction. 

Vers. 13-18. Ecarp: Silver, gold an f 
serve and adorn the body only, hacen 
ever, serves and adorns mainly the soni: As 
much as the soulis nobler than the body, so much 
1s wisdom also nobler than all treasures, Be- 
ware lest thou with the children of this world 
look with delight upon the forbidden tree, and 
with them eat death from it. Beware. lest 
thou choose folly instead of wisdom !—Srécxer: 
Whosoever desires to regain what our first pa- 
rents squandered and lost by the fall, namely, 





eternal life—let him hold fast upon heavenly 
wisdom—z, ¢., God’s revealed word. This is a 
tree of life to all those who in true faith lay hold 
upon it.—Berleb, Bible: Solomon here testi- 
fies that wisdom even in Paradise nourished and 
supported men, and that the same is for this rea- 
son also in the restoration (the restitution of all 
things by Christ, Acts iii. 21) ordained for their 
spiritual maintenance. In this originates that 
most blessed condition of the new man, who gra- 
dually becomes again like and equal to the man of 
Paradise.—Woutrartu: The tree of life of which 
we are to eat day by day is faith, love, hope. 
Faith is its trunk, hope its flowers, love its fruit. 
[Vers. 16,17. Arnor:—If the law were ac- 
cording to a simple calculation in arithmetic, 
‘the holiest liver, the longest liver,” and con- 
versely, ‘the more wicked the life the earlier its 
close; if this, unmixed, unmodified, were the 
law, the moral government of God would be 
greatly impeded, if not altogether subverted. He 
will have men to choose goodness for His sake 
and its own; therefore a slight veil is cast over 
its present profitableness.—SouTH (verse Lid) 
The excellency of the pleasure found in wisdom’s 
ways appears 1) in that it is the pleasure of the 
mind ;—2) that it never satiates nor wearies ;—3) 
havi} in nobody’s power, but only in his that 
as it. 
_ Vers. 19-26. Srécker:—Inasmuch as wisdom 
1s 80 grand a thing that all was made and is still 
preserved by it, we are thence to infer that we 
also can be by it preserved for blessedness. We 
should hold dear the heavenly wisdom revealed 
to us in the word, and earnestly crave it, should 
learn to keep our eye upon God Himself, should 
entreat Him for all that we need, depend upon 
His omnipotence and faithful care, despond un- 
der no adversities, etc., etc.—[Bripaes: (Ver. 
23) Habitual eyeing of the word keeps the feet 
in a slippery path].—Srarxke: He who orders 
his ways to please the Lord, can in turn depend 
upon His gracious oversight and protection.— Our 
unrest and fear spring mainly from an evil con- 
science ; divine wisdom however keeps the con- 
science from heavy sins, and stays the heart on 
God.—Von Gurtacn: The wisdom which God 
imparts to the man who hearkens for His voice is 
no other than that by which He founded the 
earth; the holy order, which forms, keeps, sup- 
ports, holds together, develops into life advances 
al. As now all that God has made is very good 
each thing according to the law of the divine or- 
der that dwells in it, soin and for man all be- 
comes good that conforms to this order.—Wou- 
FARTH (on ver. 21-26): The holy rest of the pi- 
ha ae as the heart’s innocence, this fairest 
ult of wisdom, can preserve and wholly free us 
from the sufferings which God suspends over us 
for our refining, so surely however does it turn 
away the worst and saddest consequences of sin 
and ensures even amidst the storms of this life a 
ner that nothing can disturb.—[ Ver. 26, Aomor 
a FE the peace of God in the heart that has power 
. <eep the feet out of evil in the path of life. ]— 
er. 27-35, Stécxer: The virtues of beneficence 
and patience are here developed after the method 
of the second table of the ten cohimandinehig: “it 
: perenne taught how the believing Christian 
Sin dis relations: to his neighbor to exercise 
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himself in true charity, steadfast patience and 
forbearance.—CRAmER (in StaRKE): When God 
richly bestows upon us spiritual treasures, ought 
it to be a great matter, if we to honor Him give 
alms from our temporal goods ?—(On ver. 32sq.); 
If an ungodly man rises in prosperity, look not 
upon his prosperity, but upon his end; that can 
easily deter you from imitating him.—Wout- 
FARTH (on vers. 27, 28): Thankfulness toward 
God requires beneficence toward one’s brethren. 
—Von Gertacn: Divine wisdom teaches the 
true communism,—makes all things common. 





According to true love earthly goods belong to 
‘‘their lord” (ver. 27) 7.e, to him who needs 
them.—[Ver. 27. Arnot: The poor have not a 
right which they can plead and enforce at a hu- 
man tribunal. The acknowledgment of such a 
right would tend to anarchy. The poor are 
placed in the power of the rich, and the rich are 
under law to God.—Ver. 83. Arnot: In addi- 
tion to the weight of divine authority upon the 
conscience, all the force of nature’s instincts is 
applied to drive it home.—Ver. 84. Trapp: Hu- 
mility is both a grace and a vessel to receive grace. ] 


Second Group of Admonitory or Gnomic Discourses. 


Cap. IV. 1—VIL. 27. 


7. Report of the teacher of wisdom concerning the good counsels in favor of piety, and the warn- 
ings against vice, which were given him in his youth by his father. 


Cuap. IY. 1-27. 


1 Hearken, ye children, to a father’s instruction, 


and attend to know understanding : 
2 for I give you good doctrine ; 
forsake not my law. 
3 For I was also a son to my father ; 


a tender and only (son) for my mother ; 


4 and he taught me and said to me: 
“Let thine heart hold fast my words; 


keep my commandments and thou shalt live! 


5 Get wisdom, get understanding ; 


forget not, turn not from the words of my mouth! 
6 Forsake her not and she shall preserve thee ; 


love her and she shall keep thee. 


7 The highest thing is wisdom; get wisdom, . 
and with all that thou hast gotten get understanding! 


8 Esteem her and she will exalt thee, 


will bring thee honor if thou dost embrace her. 
9 She will put upon thine head a graceful garland, 
a glorious crown will she bestow upon thee. 
10 Hearken, my son, and receive my sayings ; 


and the years of thy life shall be many. 


11 In the way of wisdom have I taught thee, 


I have guided thee in right paths. 


12 When thou goest thy step shall not be straitened, 
and when thou runnest thou shalt not stumble. 


13 Hold fast upon instruction; let not go; 
keep her, for she is thy life. 


14 Into the path of the wicked enter thou not, 


and walk not in the way of the evil. 
15 Avoid it, enter not upon it; 
turn from it, and pass away. 
16 For they sleep not unless they sin ; 
their sleep is 


taken away unless they have caused (others) to fall ; 
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17 for they eat the bread of wickedness,, 
and the wine of violence do they drink. 
18 But the path of the just is like the light of dawn, 
that groweth in brightness till the perfect day. 
19 The way of the wicked is as darkness, 
they know not at what they stumble. / 
20 My son, attend to my words, 
incline thine ear to my sayings. 
21 Let them not depart from thine eyes: 
keep them in the midst of thine heart. , 
22 For they are life to those who find them, 
and to their whole body health. 
23 Above all that is to be guarded keep thy heart, 
for out of it flow the currents of life. 
24 Put away from thee perverseness of mouth, 
and waywardness of lips put far from thee. 
25 Thine eyes should look straight forward, 
and thine eyelids look straight before thee. 
26 Make straight the path of thy foot 
and let all thy ways be established. 
27 Turn not to the right or to the left, 
remove thy foot from evil!” 


\ GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 2. Dn Nj, an “ affirmative ” perfect (Born. 2 947, f), anticipating a sure result, and so confirming confidence 3 not 


és 
merely have I already given, etc.; it will always be found true. See like instances in yer. 11.—A.]. 


Ver. 10, [A masculine verb agreeing with a fem. subject, the 0) dily bec: i i 
recurs in ver. 25; in vy. 2; vii. 115 x. 21, 32; xv. 7: xvi. 3; xviii, qk Ne et ie tee eee. 
Ver. 13. The fem. suffix in 3) refers strictly to moon {D041 being masculine], which idea, on account of its 


is 5 FR Le ao 5 Epa: rf T 
close relationship, could be easily substituted for D419 (comp. i. 3; xy. 83), and all the more readily because this idea was 
TT 


constantly before the poet’s mind as the main subject of his discourse. Like a ies i 

elone the ind ai 1a 5 . nomalies in the gender of suffixes m: 
found, $. gin Tew, iii. 16, Judg. xxi. 21. [Lo emphasize the injunction the form of the verb is ianced from the Pee 
ny 1 by doubling the middle radical by Dagesh forte dirimens, and by attaching the suffix in its fullest form. See Bort. 


TT: 
2 500, 12; 22 1042, B, 1043, 6.—A.}, 
Ver. 14. [Fuerst takes WR in its more common causative and therefore transitive sense, supplying as its object 


393 he reaches, however, the same result. Tho third declarative use of the Piel we have not found 
modern commentator.—A_], 


Ver. 16. [For the form given in the K’thibh Davin, see GREEN, 2 88, Bbrr. 3 367, B.—A.]. 

Ver. 20. [The paragogic Imperative usually and naturally takes its place at the beginning of the clause; DWP 
here, and in ver. 1 foliows its object as well as the vocative "}3. Borr. 2 960, c.—A J ES 

Ver. 21. 97747 fut. Hiphil from 33 with a doubling of the first radical 
a verb Y}),—GREEN, 2160, 1; Borz., @ 1147, B. 3.—A,]. 

Ver. 25. [HoLDEN makes n23> an object and not an adverbial modifier— 
hardly be reconciled with the strict meaning of T}3} 


given here by any 


, asin wy)? from no. [Verb \p treated like 


‘behold that which is right.” This can 
For the peculiar }4py/», in which the first radical retai i 
consonant character, resisting quiescence, see Stuart, 2 69, 2; GREEN, 2 150, 4; Rowe 2 458, a, 2 498 i in ‘i ne ae 
? By yee) » 44.—A,. 
of positive appeals to strive after wi 
‘ wisdom and 
EXEGETIOCAL,. the fear of God. A starting point for these 
1. The address to the sons, 7. ¢., the pupils or meget mri ; pee 
: \ Icatlon made in the precedi - 
number, appenting fr the drat dine fe Dee Serie the good instructions wich te eathor 
pean Or ver, as a child he i i 
en ea ieee Aye 1 ond father, “The negated upon his notice ee 
ii, n one later instance, in the| th i gt Meee eg 
Ae : 1 ‘ ; th. ese teachings of the fat i 
discourse of the personified Wistom, chap. vi, |developad rene. questtnee 18 now more fully 
series of proverbial fa § of a new and larger shorter, of the next three cha t ee aes 
epee oP ore gl pie This extends to | these special prominence is <i = And among 
eins Fe -, and is characterized by a chastity, which had not, it fan i ee Mo ee ee 
ae: nies and also by the clear named by the father ere till 3 Hhaoee isd 
and vice which af We patie en re apalbls consideration as involving dangers beer 
: » that now | cially seducti i eee 
takes the place of the tone, hitherto predominant, Brain from béjtiond + aus tence ee 
; o these there- 
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CHAP. LV, 1-27. 71 


fore the poet reverts no less than three times in 
the course of the admonitions which he attaches 
to his account of the precepts of his father as 
given in chap. iv. (viz., v. 3 sq.3 vi. 24 sq.; 
vii. 5 sq.). And in each instance the transition 
is made in a peculiarly natural way, and with a 
far more complete delineation of the repulsive 
details than had been earlier given on a similar 
occasion (chap. iii. 16-19). Of the older expositors 
é. g-, HGARd, J. Lanes, Starke, and of the more 
recent Eusrer are in favor of extending the 
father’s admonition from ver. 4 to the end of this 
chapter. In favor of these limits may be ad- 
duced especially the fact that vers. 26, 27 form 
a peculiarly appropriate conclusion for the 
father’s discourse,—far more so not only than 
ver. 9 (with which Jrromn, Bepu, Lavater, the 
Wiirtemberg Bible, and most commentators of 
modern times, e. g., Ewaup, Bertunav, Hirzic, 
[Murnscuer, Kampu. | would close the discourse) 
but also than ver. 20, (to which point e. g., Um- 
BREIT would extend it). Against those who 
would regard chap. v. 1-6 as also belonging to 
the father’s address (Hansen, Denirzscu) we 
have the substance of these verses, which, at 
least from ver. 3 onward, seem no longer appro- 
priate to an admonition addressed to a boy still 
“tender”? (see iv. 8); we have besides the still 
more weighty fact that chap. v. forms an indivi- 
sible whole, from which the first six verses can 
plainly not be separated, on account of the re- 
ference to them contained in ver. 8. It is fur- 
thermore by no means necessary that the address 
“ye sons” (y. 7) should stand at the very com- 
mencement of the discourse where the poet 
resumes it. In reply to Hirzia who, for the 
sake of restoring a symmetrical relation of 
numbers, in the present chapter once more pro-* 
nounces certain verses spurious (vers. 16, 17 
and 27), see the special remarks on these verses. 

2. Ver. 1-8. Hearken, ye children. It 
seems quite certain that this address, occurring 
only here and in chap. v. 7 and chap. vii. 24, is 
occasioned by the fact, that the author designed 
to represent himself in and after ver. 4 as him- 
self a son and the object of his father’s counsels 
and warnings. The aim wasto present the ex- 
ample of the one son plainly before the many 
sons; for this is the relation in which the teacher 
of wisdom conceives of his hearers or readers. 
For this reason again he does not say, ‘my 
sons,” but ‘‘ye sons, ye children,” here as well 
as in chap. v. 7.—To a father’s correction, 
i. e., to the instruction of a man who is your 
spiritual father; not to the instruction of your 
several fathers. For, just as in chap. i. 8, the 
author does not intend in the first line to 
exhort to obedience to parents, but simply 
to obedience in general.—To learn under- 


standing. The m3 nyy here corresponds 
with MIN nyt? in the superscription, chap. 
12, and is therefore to be similarly understood. 


Hiraia’s idea ‘to know with the understanding” 
is evidently needlessly artificial—Ver. 2. For 


good doctrine, etc. np?, something received, 


handed over (see on i. 5) ; the author here de- 
scribes his doctrine in this way because he him- 


~ gelf received the substance of it from his father. 








= 


The LXX here translate the word outright by 
ddpov (Vulg. donum).—Ver. 8. For I also wasa 
son to my father, i. ¢., “I also once stood.in 
the relation to my (actual) father, in which you 
stand to me, your paternal instructor,” (Brr- 
THEau). [Murnscu. less forcibly makes ve) 


temporal: when I was, etc.]—A tender and 
only (son) to my mother, strictly, before . 
my mother, in her sight; comp. Gen. xvii. 18. 
The mention of the mother is probably occa- 
sioned here, as ini. 8, by the poetic parallelism; 
for in what follows it does not occur, again.— 
Tender, 71, not equivalent, as sometimes, to 


“susceptible of impressions, tractable,” as the 

LXX conceive in translating it by txAooc; but 

the expression, in connection with TM, “an 
a 


only one” (comp. Gen. xxii. 2), indicates that the 
child has been to his parents an object of tender 
care; comp. Gen. xxxiii. 18, where Jacob speaks 
of the tenderness of his children. Furthermore 
the LXX, doubtless in remembrance of the fact 
that Solomon, according to 1 Chron. iii. 5, was 


not the only son of his mother, renders TIT by 


ayarGpyevog (beloved). That several ancient 
manuscripts and versions have substituted for 





DN 355, ON 05, the sons of my mother, 
doubtless rests upon the same consideration. 
The earlier exegesis in general thought far too 
definitely of Solomon as the only speaking sub- 
ject in the whole collection of proverbs, and 
therefore imagined itself obliged in every allu- 
sion to a “father” or a “mother” of the poet, 
to think specifically of David and Bathsheba. 
This is also the explanation of the fact that 
the LXX in the verse following exchanged 
the singular, ‘‘he taught me and said,” for a 
plural (07 éAeyov nat edidackév we), and accordingly 
represented all that follows as instruction pro- 
ceeding from both parents. 


8. Vers. 4-9. Let thine heart hold fast 
my words. The father’s instruction begins 
quite in the same style as all the other admoni- 
tions in this first main division of the Book of 
Proverbs. At the end of ver. 4 the Syrian Ver- 
sion adds the words ‘‘and my law as the apple of 
thine eye,’”’ which is, however, plainly a supple- 
mentary gloss from chap. vii. 2, in which passage 
also the expression occurs, ‘‘keep my command- 
ments and thou shalt live.” Berruzau regards 
the addition as original here also, in order thus 
to do away with the peculiarity of three mem- 
bers in ver. 4 (which is surrounded by nothing 
but distichs), and to make of the three clauses 
four. But the triple structure owes its origin 
simply to the fact that the first member, as an 
introductory formula for the following discourse, 
must necessarily be made to stand outside the 
series of clauses which are otherwise always 
arranged in pairs.—Ver. 5. Get wisdom, get 
understanding, literally, “buy wisdom, buy 
understanding.” The doubling of the verb 
makes the demand more vehement; as Umsrnir 
explains it, an ‘imitation of the exclamation 
of a merchant who is offering his wares.”— 
Forget not, turn not from the words of 
my mouth. The zeugma appears only in the 
translation, not in the original, Bingo, the verb 
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nDw elsewhere, ¢. g., Ps. cil. 5, is found con- 
strued with }2. In the idea of forgetting there 


is naturally involved a turning aside or away 
from the Ball, Ver. 7. The highest thing 
is wisdom. This is the interpretation to be 
here given, with Hrrzia (following Mercer, De 
Dizu and some older expositors), to the expression 
NDIN MWS). Itis usually rendered ‘ The begin- 
ning of wisdom,” [e.g. by the LXX,Vulg., Lurur] 
and the following clauses, ‘‘ get wisdom, etc.” 
are taken as the designation of that in which the 
beginning of wisdom consists, viz., in the ‘reso- 
lution to get wisdom” (UmBreir), or in the in- 
stant observance of the admonition which re- 
lates to this (comp. Exsrzr on this passage [and 
also Kampu.]). But as the beginning of wisdom 
the fear of God is every where else designated 
(see Obs. on i.'7); and for the absolute use of 
WN in the sense of prestantissimum, summum 


(the highest, most excellent thing) we may com- 
pare on the one hand Job xxix. 25, and on the 
other Gen. i. 1.—And with all that thou 
hast gotten get understanding. The beau- 
tiful verbal correspondence in the Hebrew phrase 
is well indicated in the above rendering [in 
which the ambiguity of the E. VY. is avoided; 
with is not to be taken in the sense of in connec- 
tion with, but with the expenditure of, or at the price 
of,—German wm or fiir]. For the thought comp. 
iii. 14 sq.—Ver. 8. Esteem her. The verb 


52% which occurs only here,—the Pilel of 


550,—might possibly, as an intensive formed 
from this verb, which’as is well known signifies 
‘‘to heap up, to build a way by mounds and em- 
_bankments,” express the idea ‘of enclosing with 
a wall, of a firm surrounding and enclosure. So 
the LXX understood it, translating by mepcyapd- 
kaoov avriv ; so also the Chald., Syr., Vulg., and 
several modern interpreters, e. g-, BeRtTHEAU,— 
all of whom find expressed in the word the idea 
of a loving clasp and embrace. It ig however 
probably simpler and more in accordance with 
the sense of DD) inthe parallel clause to take 


the word, as Aprn Ezra, Lutuer, and most mo-, 


dern interpreters do, in the sense of “to exalt 
esteem ;” [So H., M., N., St. agreeing with the 
E. V.]. With this Conception also the second 
clause best agrees, for in this there is added to 
_ the exhortation to prize and honor wisdom the 
other admonition to love her.—If thou dost 
embrace her. Wisdom here appears personi- 
fied as a loved one or wife, whom one lovingly 
draws to him, and embraces; comp. vy. 20; Eccl. 
il. 6.— Ver. 9. She- will put upon thy 
head a graceful wreath, Comp. i. 9.— Will 
she bestow upon thee. The rare verb {ar 


which again in Hos. xi. 8 stands parallel with 
j3, according to this passage and Gen. xiy. 20 
undoubtedly signifies to offer, to give, to pre- 
Sent some one with something (construed with 
two accusatives). The old translations took it 
Sometimes in the sgnse of protecting (LXX: ir- 
Epaorton cov; Vulg.; proteget te; so the Syriac), 
as though it were a denominative from }22. 
shield. With this, however, the « glorious 
crown does not correspond, which ig evidently 





introduced as an ornament, and not as a protec- 
tion and defence. 

4. Vers. 10-19. The father instructs his son 
concerning the way of wisdom (vers. 11, 18) in 
which he should walk, in contrast with the rui- 
nous path of impiety (vers. 14, 19).—So shall 
the years of thy life be many. Comp. chap. 
iii. 2. [WorpswortH says “This word on 
is plural in the original, as in iii. 2, as if Solo- 
mon would comprehend the future life with the 
present, and add Eternity to Time.” He forgets 
that the abstract idea of life is never expressed 
by the singular of this noun except as its stat. 
constr, ‘T) is used in formulas of adjuration, e. 


g- Gen. xlv. 15,16; 1Sam. i. 26, ete. See Lex- 
icons generally, and Borr. 3 697, 2, 2 689, B. a. 
A.]—Ver. 11. In the way of wisdom, i. e., 
not ‘‘in the way ¢o wisdom,” but in the way in 
which Wisdom walks, here also again as it were 
personified,—a way which is lovely and peaceful 
(according to iii. 17), a way with “right paths” 
(lit., ‘* paths of straightness,” comp. ii. 9, 12) as 
the 2d member and the following verse describe 
it (comp. Job xviii. 7).—[Ver. 12. The pecu- 
lar significance of such promises to an inhabi- 
tant of Palestine, see illustrated, e. g-, in Hacx- 
ET1’s [llustrations of Scripture, p. 20.—A. ].—Ver. 
13. Hold fast upon instruction; let not 
g0; keep her; she is thy life, as the be- 
stower of long life; iii. 2, 16, 18; see below, 
ver. 23.—Ver. 14. And walk not, etc. WS 


properly, to go straight on, here used of the bold, 
arrogant walk of the presumptuous ; comp. ix. 
6; xxiii 19. To translate WwWA-oX by «do 
not pronounce happy” (comp. iii. 18) as the LXX, 
Vulg., and Syr. propose, contradicts the paral- 
lelism with «enter not” in.the first member.— 
Ver. 15. Avoidit. On yd ‘ to abhor, reject, 
comp. i. 25.—Turn from it and pass away,— 


4 ¢€, even if thou hast entered upon it wy) 
Tr 


still turn aside from it and choose another way, 
which carries thee by the ruinous end of that 
one.—Ver. 16, 17. For they cannot sleep 
unless they sin, etc. Hrrzia thinks that in 
this reference to the energy of the wicked in sin- 
ning there can be found no appropriate ground 
for the warning in yer, 15; he therefore declares 
vers. 16, 17 a spurious interpolation, and at the 
Same time inverts the order of the two following 
verses, z. ¢., makes the 19th the 18th; he then 
connects the 3, “for,” the only genuine frag- 
ment remaining of ver. 16, immediately with the 
Dywy J27 ele., of ver. 18 (19); “For 

the Way of the wicked ‘is as midnight, ete.” Since 
however no ancient MSS. or translation exhibits 
anything that favors this emendation, and since 
a certain irregular movement, an abandonment 
of that order of ideas which would seem simpler 
and more obvious, corresponds in general with 
the style of our author (comp. i. 16 sq.; iii. 3 
Sq.5 Vili. 4sq.), we may fairly disregard so vio- 
lent a treatment, Besides, the substance of vers. 
16, 17, so far forth as they depict the way of the 
Wicked asa restless, cruel and abominable course 


of procedure, igs plainly quite pertinent as the 
foundation of a warning against this way. And 
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that subsequently the concluding description of 
this way as a way of darkness (ver. 19) is not 
introduced until after the contrasted represen- 
tation of the way of the pious (ver. 18), is an 
arrangement favorable to the general rhetorical 
effect of the whole, like several which we have 
already found, especially in chap. iii. 34, 35, 
and also at the end of chapters i. and ii.— 
Unless they have caused (others) to fall, 
2. é., unless they have betrayed into sin; the ob- 
ject—vz., others, in general—does not need to 
be here distinctly expressed. For the Hiphil 
Iw, which should be the reading here ac- 
cording to the K’ri, in the ethical sense of ‘‘ causing 
to stumble ”’ in the way of truth and uprightness, 
comp. especially Mal. ii. 8, where the ‘ causing 
to fall” is brought into even closer connection 
than in our passage with the idea of ‘turning 
from the way.” [The K’thibh would require the 
translation ‘‘ they have stumbled,” 7. e., (figura- 
tively) sinned ].—For they eat bread of wick- 
edness, and wine of violence do they 
drink. Against the translation of ScHuLTENS, 
Moentineue, Umpreit, Eister, [KampuausEn]: 
‘¢for wickedness do they eat as bread, and vio- 
lence do they drink as wine ® (comp. Job xv. 16; 
xxxiy. 7), may be adduced the position of the 
words, which should rather stand somewhat in 
this way—for they have eaten wickedness as 
bread for themselves—if designed to convey the 
meaning of a mere comparison. The expressions 
‘‘bread of wickedness, wine of violent deeds,” 
plainly conveying a stronger meaning, remind us 
of the ‘‘bread of affliction,” Deut. xvi. 8; of the 
‘¢ bread of sorrows,”’ Psalm exxvii. 2, and like- 
wise of the “‘ wine of the condemned”s(D’WIN ie) 


Am. ii. 8. ; 

Ver. 18, 19. Like the light of dawn that 
groweth in brightness till the perfect day, 
literally, ‘that grows and brightens (familiar He- 
brew idiom, ag in Judges iv. 24; Hsth. ix. 4; comp. 
Ewan, Lehrd. 280.) even to the establishing of 
the day.” {)2] (const. state of the part. Niphal of 
p>) lit., the established, the (apparently) station- 
ary position of the sun at noon (comp. the Greek 
TO) otad_epdy tHe peonuBpiac, which however the 


LXX donot hereemploy). For nj, used of the 


brightness of the rising sun, comp. Isa. lx. 8; Ixii. 
1. ‘The comparison of the path, 7. e, the moral 
course, of the just with the light of the rising sun, 
bright and ever brightening, is most appropriate. 
If the whole pathislight, a bright, clear knowledge 
of, salvation, illumination by the heavenly light 
of divine revelation (comp. yi. 23; xxviii. 5; Isa. 
ii. 5, ete.) there can naturally be no idea of stumb- 
ling and falling suggested (comp. John xi. 9, 10) ; 
rather will he who walks inthis way attain more 
and more to perfect clearness in the inward state 
of his heart-and conscience, and therewith also 
in increasing measure to outward prosperity.— 
The way of the wicked is as darkness, 


the exact opposite to that of the righteous. moos 


T : 
strictly “thick darkness,” midnight gloom. The 
degree of this darkness and its evil consequences 
for him who walks in it, the 2d clause clearly de- 
picts; comp. John xi. 9, 10, and for the general 
subject, the previous delineation of the sudden 








destruction of the ungodly, i. 27 sq. ; also ii. 18, 
22; iii. 35. 

5. Ver. 20-27. The father’s admonition closes 
with an urgent warning to the son against for- 
getting this counsel, with a special reference to 
the ruinous consequences which such a forget- 
ting will ensure.—Let them not depart from 
thine eyes. The meaning is “‘ depart, escape,” 
just as in iii. 21. Berrunav’s interpretation ig 
needlessly artificial,—‘‘let them not withdraw 
them” (8 Plur. without a definite subject), 7. ¢., 
let them not be withdrawn.—Ver. 22. For they 
are life to those who find them: comp. iii. 
2, 16; iv. 18; and especially for the use of 
‘‘find” in the sense of to attain or to be blessed 
with anything, see ili. 138; vili. 35,.—And to 
their whole body health. Comp. ili. 8, 
where DISD is found instead of the N30 


of’ our passage.—Ver. 23. Above all that is 


to be guarded keep thy heart pvin-239 
literally, ‘‘more than every object of watching,” 
for this is beyond all question the sense of | 


DvD, and not, as ABEN Ezra and Jarcur take 


it, ‘(a thing against which one must guard,” 
which would not correspond with the radical 


meaning of Tw. The heart as the chief object 


of moral watchfulness, is plainly nothing but 
the conscience, the pure moral consciousness of 
man, the ayad7 cvveldyjoic, 1 Tim. i. 5, 19; 1 Pet. 
iii. 16. So Hrrzia, with unquestionable cor- 
rectness, referring to Ps. li. 10; Job xxvii. 6; 1 
Sam. xxv. 81.—For out of it (flow) currents 
of life. Lit., ‘issues of life” (BERTHEAU) 7. e., 
of life in the physico-organic as well as in the 
ethical sense; of life so far forth as it manifests 
itself in the normal course and movement of the 
functions of the bodily organism, just as also in 
the full development of the spiritual powers and 
their working upon external nature. Comp. re- 
marks on ii. 8sq. Hurrzia also, who translates 
DM NIXYIA not quite appropriately by ‘paths 
of life,” admits the fact that the expression 
rests upon the recognition of the heart as the 
seat and fountain of the blood, and therefore also 
as the central home of the entire life of the phy- 
sical being (in accordance with Lev. xvii. 11; 
Deut. xii. 23; and in opposition to BrrrHuau, 
who denies this reference). So also Umprerr, 
except that he, with a view somewhat partial and 
obscure, conceives of the heart as the ‘seat of 
the sensibilities,” and the life that flows from it 
as the “+ general sensation of being.” [‘All vital 
principles are lodged there, and only such as are 
good and holy will give you pleasure. The ex- 
ercises of religion will be pleasant when they are 
natural, and flow easily out of their own foun- 
tain.” Joun Hows, Delighting in God.—A.].— 
Ver. 24. Put away from thee perverseness 
of mouth, etc. ‘Following the first clause of 
ver. 23 the 24th and 25th verses warn against an 
arbitrary perverting of the moral judgment, into 
which evil passions so easily betray, and admo- 
nish not to give a misdirection to thought (the 
acies animi) within the department of morality 

(Hrrzie).—Let thine eyes look straight 
forward, etc. A prohibition not of an indolent 
“‘vazing about” (BurrHeav), but of the false 
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and eyil look of the self-seeking, who does not 
-intend honorable dealing with his neighbor, but 
seeks in all his course and dealing to outwit, to 
deceive and overpower him; comp. vi. 13; x. 
10; xvi. 30; Ecclesiast. xxvii. 25; Matth. vi. 
23.—Ver. 26. Make straight the path of thy 
foot. Plainly something that is possible only in 
connection with eyes that look straight forward 
and correctly; this is therefore the necessary 
practical consequence of the course commended 
in the preceding verse. He only who is from the 
heart honorable and upright is able also in the 
individual forms of his moral action to avoid 
every false step.— Let all thy ways be esta- 


plished. 333° does not mean ‘let them be 


sure” (Burru.), but “let them be definite, 
fixed,” which can be the case only with a course 
rightly regulated, straightforward, and sure; 
comp. Ps. cxix. 133; Heb. xii. 18. The latter 
passage plainly contains an allusion to our verse, 
the first member of which according to the LXX 
reads: ’OpUd¢ tpoyid¢ roler coig mooiv.—Ver. 27. 
Turn not to the right or to the left, keep 
thy foot far from evil. This fuller explana- 
tion of that fixedness and certainty of the way 
which is demanded in ver. 26 completes the fa- 
ther’s admonition in a way altogether appropri- 
ate, and is therefore neither to be declared, with 
H1rzig, a spurious addition, nor is it, in agree- 
ment with Berrunav, to be deprived of its posi- 
tion and meaning as a concluding appeal, by re- 
ceiving into the text as genuine the two verses 
which appear after it in the LXX (and Vulgate) : 
‘Odove yap Tac éx desev oidev 6 Bede, dieotpayutvar 
dé elow ai && Gpiotepov. Abtoc 62 bpVdc Tovhoer 
Tae TpoYLdG cov, Tac dé Topetac cov év elphun mpbazer. 
These two verses, whose substance appears to be 
a mere repetition from vers. 26, and 27, seem to 
owe their origin to the design to secure here 
again, as in the preceding section (vers. 10-19) 
a full decade of verses. In opposition to this 
view, arbitrary and theoretical, that the struc- 
ture of the paragraphs or strophes in the chap- 
ters before us is uniformly equal, 7. ¢., always 
consisting of ten verses—a view to which even 
Bertunau attaches much importance—gee, above, 
the Exeget. Notes on chap, 8, No. 1. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The counsel given by the pious and wise father 
to his son begins with the appeal to him to hold 
fast his words (ver. 4), and ends with an earnest 
warning against a course made insecure and 
dangerous by disregard of these words (vers. 
20-27). Obedience to the word of revealed truth as 
transmitted within the community of the children of 
God, and bequeathed by parents to their sons,—this 
is the general statement of the import of the de- 
mands of this chapter as a whole, so far forth as 
it may be reduced to a single brief expression. 


It is essentially, as MBLANCTHON says, ‘“adhorta-’ 


tiones ad studiwm obedientiz et ad diligentiam regendi 
disciplinam,” that are contained in this passage. 
The whole is a chapter on the right (Christian) 
training of children, an exhibition of the nature 
of that chief manifestation of the Hhokmah 
[practical wisdom], which in the general super- 
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scription of the book (i. 8; comp. i. 7) was desig- 
nated as D3) or discipline.* To this chief end, 


the holding. his son to discipline, to obedience, 
and the cherishing of his wholesome words and 
teachings, all the other prominent ideas which 
find expression in the father’s discourse are 
made subservient; the exhibition of wisdom as 
the one costly jewel, whose acquisition is above 
every other, and if necessary, at the cost of all 
other possessions, to be sought and secured (vers. 
5-9; comp. Matth. xiii. 44-46); the emphatic 
admonition to be subject to “discipline,” and 
not to let it go, even because it is the life of the 
true and obedient child of God (ver. 18); the 
clear delineation of the two paths; the way of 
darkness in which the ungodly walk, and the way 
of light in which the pious and wise are found 
(vers. 14-19); the counsel to guard with all dili- 
gence not merely the word of truth received into 
the heart (vers. 20-22; comp. the éu@uro¢ Adyoc, 
Jas. i. 18), but also the heart itself, as the seat 
of the conscience, and the source of all life and 
prosperity (ver. 28); and finally the commenda- 
tion of a life of honor and integrity, without 
turning to the right hand or to the left, as the 
salutary result of that inward disposition which 
is both pure and sure (vers. 24-27). That a pure 
heart, 7. e., one purified by the grace of God, and 
with this a firm heart, 7. ¢., one firmly rooted in 
truth as its ground, is the source and common 
fountain for the successful development of all 
the main activities and functions of human life, 
those belonging to the sphere of sense, as well as 
to the psychical and spiritual realms, and that 
this must more and more manifest itself as such 
a centre of the personality, sending forth light 
and life;—this thought, expressed in ver. 23 in 
away peculiarly vigorous and suggestive, un- 
questionably presents the most profound, com- 
prehensive and controlling truth, that the father, 
in the course of his counsels and warnings, gives 
to his son, standing before the portal of the 
school of life, to be borne with him on his way 
(comp. the advice of Tobias to his son: Tob. iv. 
6).—Yet we must also mark as one of the most 
noteworthy of the fundamental ideas of this dis- 
course, the designation, contained in ver. ly, OF 
wisdom as the ‘chief thing,” which is to be 
sought above all things else, and to be prized 
above all possessions and treasures. Yet this 
passage probably requires a different conception 
and application from that which is usually 


-found,—so far forth as the thought which has 


already begn expressed, ¢. g., above, in chap. ii. 
8 sq., ‘that one must practise wisdom to become 
wise” (comp. MrELANcuTHon on this passage ; 
Srarxe, and of recent writers, especially EsTEnr), 
probably does not correspond with the true im- 


port of MPI MWX1; the expression being de- 


sigted rather to serve for the designation of wis- 


dom as the highest end of all human counsel and 
action. ‘ 





_*In this particular, Boaurus certainly took the correct 

jew, that in his otherwise remarkable Classification of the 
pean of the first nine chapters according to the seven 
principria ethices divine deductiva (Daath, Binah, Sechel, 
Tuschijah, Musar, Msimmah, Ormah), he assigns to the 4th 
chapter the Musar (or the colligata informatio, as he explains 
the term). See Ethica Sacra, Disp. VI., p. 65 sq. 
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HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter: The two paths 
in which youth can walk,—that of obedience and 
that of vice (or the way of wisdom and that of 
folly; the way of light and that of darkness; 
comp. the minute picture of the two ways in the 
Ep. Barnabe, 318-20).—Educational Sermon: 
The fundamental principles of a truly Christian 
education of children, exhibited according to the 
standard of the counsels of asage of the Old 
Testament to his son. 1st principle: True wis- 
dom (which is equivalent to the fear of God) the 
highest end of all regulations adopted in the 
educational “action of parents (vers. 4-9); 2d 
principle: As means to this end, an earnest in- 
sisting both upon the reward of walking in the 
light, and upon the punishment for walking in 
darkness (vers. 10-19); 8d principle: Results to 
be anticipated simply from this, that God’s word 
be received and cherished in a susceptible and 
good heart (vers. 20-27).—Comp. Srécxernr: 
Warning against evil companionship: 1) the sim- 
ple command that one must avoid evil company 
(vers. 1-19); 2) the way in which this can be 
done (vers. 20-27),—Starxnu : How David admo- 
nishes Solomon: 1) to the reception of wisdom 
(4-18); 2) to the avoidance of impiety (14-19) ; 
8) to the practice of piety (20-27). 

Vers. 4-9. Srarke:—Should the case arise, 
that one must lose either true wisdom or all tem- 
poral good, forego rather the latter; for wisdom 
is better than gold (chap. xvi. 16; Matth. xix. 
29). Honor, accomplishments, graces, esteem, 
each man desires for himself. If thou wouldst 
attain this wish of thine, then seek wisdom; she 
gloriously rewards her admirers.—[Ver. 4. 
Bripa@es:—This heart-keeping is the path of life. 
GouLBuRN:—Endeavor to make your heart a 
little sanctuary, in which you may continually 
realize the presence of God, and from which un- 
hallowed thoughts and even vain thoughts must 
carefully be excluded. ]— Berleb, Bible :—The 
two conditions of the Christian life: 1) its com- 
‘mencement, the seeking and finding -of wisdom 
(ver. 7, according to the common interpretation); 
2) its continuance, dependent upon preserving 
wisdom, and thereby being preserved, advanced, 
and brought to honor by it (vers. 8, 9).—[Ver. 
7. Trapp: Make religion thy business: other 
things do by the by].—Vers. 10-19. Hasius: 
To set one’s foot in the way of good is ofttimes 
not so difficult as to go vigorously forward in it, 
The power of temptation is great; the tinder of 
vice is naturally in us; even a little spark can 
kindle it.—Zenrner: Impossible as it is that a 
stone fall into the water and remain dry, so im- 
possible is it that a lover of evil company be not 
betrayed, Ecclesiast. xiii. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 33.— 
[Ver. 18. Arnot: The sun is an emblem not of 
the justified, but of the justifier. Christ alone is 
the source of light: Christians are only its re- 
flectors. The just are those whom the Sun of 
righteousness shines upon; when they come 
beneath His healing beams, their darkness flies 
away. They who once were darkness are light 
now, but it is “in the Lord.”]—Srarxe: The 





pious can avoid the snares of destruction through 
the light of the Holy Spirit; but the ungodly 
stumble in darkness and fall into the pits of 
death. As one from darkness walks on in dark- 
ness, 80 from light into light (ver. 18; comp. Prov. 
xii, 28; Ps, lxxxiv. 7; Job v. 12-14).—Berleb. 


‘Bible: The soul in its conversion to God must 


1) hear His word; 2) receive the influence of 
this word, and by it be directed to the way of 
truth; 8) be guided by God in this way; 4) un- 
der God’s guidance and protection learn so to 
run in this way that it shall nowhere stumble nor 
fall.—[Ver. 19. Emmons: Sinners are in such 
darkness that they are insensible to the objects 
that are leading them to ruin; thus they stumble 
a) at the great deceiver ; b) at one another; ¢) at 
Divine Providence ; d) at their common employ- 
ments; e) at the nature and tendency of their re- 
ligious performances; f) at the preaching they 
hear; g) at the blindness of their own hearts. ] 

Vers. 20-27. J. Lanau:—The inner spiritual 
life begins with the heart. Asis the heart so are 
all its issues ; for ‘‘from the heart proceed evil 
thoughts,” etc, Matth. xy. 19; xii. 85.—Ber- 
leb. Bible: The heart must keep the doctrine, 
and the doctrine the heart. Both are so inti- 
mately connected that neither can be without the 
other. . Nature herself in the natural heart 
shows with what care we must keep the spiritual 
(ethical) heart. In this we can never be too 
precise, too sharp, or too careful. If we guard 
our house, much more must the heart be 
guarded; the watches must tbere be doubled, 
etc.—In this all the duties of a door-keeper com- 
bine, reminding us who goes in and out, what 
sort of thoughts enter into the heart, what sort 
of desires go out, etc. Self-denial is the best 
means to such a keeping of the heart. It must 
stand as porter before the heart’s door; and the 
cross and the patience of Christ is the best door 
of the heart, well preserved with bolts and bars 
against all intrusion or violence.—Saunin, (ser- 
mon on ver. 26):—On the needful attention which 
each should give to his ways.—Calwer Handb.:— 
Threefold counsel in regard to the way and 
means of continuing in the right path: 1) give 
good heed to thy heart; 2) put away a perverse 
mouth (ver. 24); 8) let thine eyes look straight- 
forward (vers. 25-27).—Von Guriacn:—The 
first and most immediate thing proceeding from 
the heart is words, then deeds. Let the former 
be above all things truthful and sincere; the lat- 
ter circumspect, well considered, and then exe- 
cuted with certainty and confidence (vers. 26, 27). 
Comp. Rom. xiv. 23; and Sennca’s well known 
maxim: Quod dubitas, ne feceris.—[Annot: We - 
ery to God in the words of David, Create in me 
a clean heart, and He answers back by the mouth 
of David’s son, Keep thy heart. Keep it with 
the keeping of heaven above, and of the earth 
beneath, —God’s keeping bespoken in prayer, and 
man’s keeping applied in watchful effort.—Ver. 
97. Trapp: Keep the king’s highway: keep 
within God’s precincts, and ye keep under His 
protection.—Bripgzs: Though to keep the heart 
be God’s work, it is man’s agency. Our efforts 
are His instrumentality. ] 
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8. Warning against intercourse with wanton women, and against the ruinous consequences of 
licentiousness. 


Cuap. V. 1-28. 
1 My son, give heed to my wisdom, 
to my prudence incline thine ear, 
2 so that thou maintain discretion, 
and thy lips preserve knowledge. - ae 
3 For the lips of the strange woman distil honey, 
and smoother than oil is her mouth: 
4 but at last she is bitter as wormwood, 
sharp as a two-edged sword. 
5 Her feet go down to death, 
her steps lay hold upon the lower world; \ 
6 the path of life she never treadeth, 
her steps stray, she knoweth.not whither. 
7 And now, ye children, hearken to me, 
and depart not from the words of my mouth ! 
8 Turn away thy path from her, ' 
and draw not near to the door of her house ! 
9 that thou mayest not give to others thine honor, 
and thy years to a cruel one; 
10 that strangers may not sate themselves with thy strength, 
and (the fruit of) thy labor (abide) in a stranger’s house, 
11 and thou must groan at last 
when thy body and thy flesh are consumed, 
12 and say, “ Why then did I hate correction 
and my heart despised reproof ? ’ 
13 and I did not hearken to the voice of my teachers, 
did not incline mine ear to those that instructed me? 
14 Well nigh had I fallen into utter destruction 
in the midst of the assembly and the congregation !”? 
15 Drink waters from thine own cistern, 
and flowing streams from thine own well spring! 
16 Shall thy streams flow abroad 
as water brooks in the streets? 
17 Let them be thine alone, 
and none belong to strangers with thee. 
18 Let thy fountain be blessed, 
and rejoice in the wife of thy youth, 
19 the lovely hind, the graceful gazelle ; 
let her bosom charm thee always ; 
in her love delight thyself evermore. 
20 Why, my son, wouldst thou be fascinated with a stranger. 
and embrace the bosom of a wanton woman? L 
21 For before the eyes of Jehovah are the ways of man 
and all his paths He marketh out, ; 
22 His own sins overtake him, the evil doer, 
and by the cords of his sin is he held fast. 
23 He will die for lack of correction, 
and in the greatness of his folly will he perish. 
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GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1.—[The shortened Imperative is even more than the paragogic entitled to the first place in its clause; here (j7q 
follows its object, Borr., 2960, c. ex. (comp. critical note on iv. 20).—A.] - 


Ver. 2—Dw, The construction in the Hebrew is the same as in chap. ii. 8; the Infinitive with ) is followed by ~ 


the finite verb. LIS); a masc. verbal form with a fem. subject,—comp. note oniv.10. For emphasis or euphony the assi- 


milation of the 9 is sometimes dispensed with. Bérr.,?1100,3—A.j 
Ver. 14.—[) mn, a Perf. with the signification of a pluperf. subj. a very little and I should have fallen. Comp. Borr., 


947, oe 


Ver. 18 [Borr., 2964, 6, makes ‘7A an example of the desponsive use of the Jussive, and therefore makes it more than 


the expression of a wish (see Exeg. notes); it becomes an anticipation or promise.—A.] 


Ver. 22.1113), a unique example of the attachment of j, a more common suffix of the Perf., to the lengthened form 
of the third plur. masc. of the Imperf. See Bérr., 22 881, A,—1042, 5,—1047, ex., correcting EWALD, 2250 b, who makes the 


J epenthetic. See also Green, 3 105, c.—A.] 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. In opposition to the opinion of those who 
refer vers. 1-6 to the discourse of the father in 
ch. iv. 4sq., consult above, p.71. J. A. Benaun 
appears even to have regarded the entire fifth 
chapter as a continuation of that discourse, for 
he remarks on ver. 1, ‘‘Inasmuch as David’s 
careful directions to Solomon bear upon un- 
chastity, it seems likely that David and Bathsheba 
were concerned lest Solomon might also pursue 
a course like that in which the parents sinned 
together” (see Beitrdge zu J. A. Buneen’s Schrift- 
erklérung, mitgetheilt von Dr. Osx. WarcuTeER, 
Leips., 1865,” p. 26). But the son addressed in 
the preceding chapter was conceived of as a 
“tender child;” the one now addressed is a 
young man already married, see vers. 15-19. 


For, as in the similar admonitions of the 6th and 


7th chapters, it is not simple illicit intercourse, 
but such an intercourse within marriage rela- 
tions, adulterous intercourse with lewd women, 
that constitutes the object of the admonitory 
representations of the teacher of wisdom.— 
Furthermore, as Berruman rightly observes, the 
passage before us, in its substance and its form, 
variously reminds us of chap. ii., especially in 
respect to its form, by its long propositions ex- 
tended through several verses (3 sq., 8 sq., 15 
sq.). As the three main divisions of the discourse 
are of not quite equal length, we may with Hrr- 
zia distinguish the introductory paragraph, vers. 
1-6; the central and chief didactic section, vers. 
7-20; which again falls into two divisions, vers. 
7-14 and 15-20; and the epilogue, vers. 21-23. 

. 2. Vers. 1-€. My son, give heed to my 
wisdom, etc.—Quite similar are the demands 
which introduce the two subsequent warnings 
against unchastity.—Chap. vi. 20 and vii. 1.— 
So that thou maintain discretion—literally 
reflection, NDI, which elsewhere is usually 


employed in a bad sense, of base deceitful propo- 
sals, but here denotes the wise prudential consi- 
deration, the circumspect demeanor of the wise; 
comp. the singular in ch. i. 4.—And thy lips 
preserve knowledge,—The liys—not precisely 
the heart, chap. iii. 1—are to preserve knowledge 
so far forth as it is of moment to retain literally 
the instructions of wisdom and often to repeat 
them.—Ver. 3. For the lips of the strange 
woman distil honey.—The ‘‘stranger” isthe 
harlot, as in chap. iii, 16, Her lips ‘drop 





honey ” (N93, comp. Ps, xix. 11) because of the 


sweetness not of her kisses but of her words. 
Comp. the quite similar representation, Song Sol. 
iv. 11, and as a sample of the wanton woman’s 
words that are sweet as honey, Prov. vii. 14 sq. 
—Smoother than oil is her mouth.—The 
palate (3/1) as an instrument of discourse occurs 


also chap. viii. 7; Job vi. 30; xxxi. 80. The 
“smoothness”? of discourse as a symbol of the 
flattering and seductive, chap. ii. 16; vi. 24.— 
Ver. 4. But at last she is bitter—literally 
‘cher last is bitter”? (comp. xxiii. 82), 2. ¢., that 
which finally reveals itself as her true nature, 
and as the ruinous consequence of intercourse 


with her.—As wormwood (may, for which 


the LXX inaccurately gives yoAf, gall), a well 
known emblem of bitterness, as in Deut. xxix. 
ASis deride Vs. Am Vesrhes vile L257, Eb. is, tea 
plant toward two feet high, belonging to the 
Genus Artemisia (Spec. Artemisia absinthium), 
which produces a very firm stalk with many 
branches, grayish leaves, and small, almost.round, 
pendent blossoms. It has a bitter and saline 
taste, and seems to have been‘regarded in the 
East as also a poison, of which the frequent 


combination with WS gives an intimation” (Um- 
BREIT; comp. Censius, Hierobot. I. 480; Oxen, 
Naturgesch. UI. 763 sq.)._As a two-edged 
sword—literally as a sword of mouths, a sword . 
with more than one mouth (N°) 3M, comp. Ps. 
exlix. 6; Judg. iii. 16). [The multiplicative 
plural is sometimes used thus even of objects that 
occur in pairs; comp. Bérr., 3702, 3—A.] ‘The 
fact that the surface of the sword is also smooth 
ig in this antithesis to the second clause of ver. 
3 properly disregarded,” Hrrzia.—Vers. 5 and 6 
explain and confirm more fully the statement Oi 
ver. 4.—Upon the lower world her steps 

lay hold—i. ¢., they hasten straight and surely 
to the kingdom of the dead, the place of those 
dying unblessed. [The author cannot be under- 


stood as meaning that “inv is always and only 


the place of those dying wnblessed. ‘The passage 
cited, chap. i. 12, is inconsistent with this,—so 
is the first passage in the O. T. where the word 
occurs, Gen. xxxvii. 85,—s0 18 the last passage, 
Hab. ii. 5,—-so are many intervening passages, 
especially such as Ps. xvi. 10; Eccles. ix. 10. If 
the word here has this intensive meaning, it must 
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appear from the connection. See, therefore, DN 


in ver. 6, which plainly haga moral import. | Comp. 
Furrst’s Handw.—A.] Comp. ii. 18; vii. 27,— 


and on inv, Hades, the lower world, i. 12.— 
The path of life she never treadeth.—The 


verb po, here just as in iv. 26, means to measure 
off (not to “consider,” as BrRTHEAU maintains), 
to travel over. The particle {5, ne forde, stands 


here, as in Job xxxii. 18, ‘‘independent of any 
preceding proposition, and in accordance with 
its etymology signifies substantially ‘God forbid 
that,’ efe., or ‘there is no danger that,’” etc., 
Hirzic ; it is therefore equivalent to ‘surely 
not, nevermore.” AbEN. Ezra, Coccrtus, C. B. 


Micuartis and others regard poan as second 


pers. masc.; ‘‘viam vite ne forte expendas, vagantur 
orbite gus” [ ‘lest perchance thou shouldst pon- 
der the way of life, her paths wander ;” which is 
very nearly the language of the E. V.]. But the 
second clause shows that the wanton woman must 
be the subject of the verb. Burruxav’s transla- 
tion is however also too hard and forced, accord- 
ing to which the first clause is dependent upon 
the second, but it is to be regarded as a negative 
final clause prefixed; ‘‘that she may not ponder ® 
the path of life, her paths have become devious,” 
etc. [This is the view adopted by Hoxpgy, 
Stuart, Worpswortu, and Dr Werrr; Kampu. 
has the same conception of the relation of the 
clauses, but prefers the verb einschlagen, adopt or 
enter—A.] The LXX, Vulg. and other ancient 
versions already contain the more correct inter- 
pretation, regarding {2 as here essentially equiva- 


lent to 89 ; only that the emphatic intensifying 
of the negation should not be overlooked.— 
[Furrst (Handw.) is also decidedly of this opi- 
nion + he renders ‘dass ja nicht”’—=so that by no 
means; he explains the idiom as representing a 
necessary consequence as an object contemplated. 
—A.]—Her steps stray, she knoweth not 
whither.—iy is here doubtless not intended as- 
an inceptive (‘they fall to staggering’’), nor in 
general does it design to express a “staggering 
of the tracks or paths,” a figure in itself inap- 
propriate. It probably signifies rather a roving, 
an uncertain departure from the way (vagi gressus, 


Vulg.); and the yon x which is connected 


with it is not to be explained by “she marks it 
not, without her perceiving it, unawares” (as it 
is usually taken, after the analogy of Job ix. 5; 
Ps. xxxv. 8) [so by Noyzs, Sruart, Mvurnscu.; 
while the E. V. follows the old error of making 
the verb a second person.—A.], but by “she 
knows not whither,” as an accusative of direc- 
tion subordinated to the foregoing idea (Hirzie, 
Ds Werte). 

2. Vers. 7-14. And now, ye children, 
hearken to me.—ii\y) draws an inference 


from what precedes, and introduces the following 
admonition; comp, vii. 24. The “words of my 
mouth ” are the specific words contained in ver. 
8 sq.—vVer. 9. That thou mayest not give 
thine honor to others—i. ¢., as an adulterer, 
who is apprehended and exposed to public dis- 
grace.—And thy years to a cruel one—j. oe 





to the injured husband, who will punish the pa- 
ramour of his faithless wife with merciless seve- 
rity, perchance sell him as a slave; or even take 
his life. [This explanation is grammatically 
better than that (of HoxpeEn, e. g.) which makes 
the ‘‘cruel one” the adulteress, and more direct 
than that (of Sruarr and others) which makes 
him the purchaser of the punished adulterer.— 
A.]. Comp. vi. 84, and below, ver. 14.—Ver. 10. 
That strangers may not sate themselves 
with thy strength:—N) might, strength, is 
here undoubtedly equivalent to property, posses- 
sions, as the parallel PAY, thy toils, «7. ¢., what 
thou hast laboriously acquired, the fruit of thy 
bitter sweat (Vulg. laboris iwi), plainly indicates. 
The idea is here plainly this, that the foolish para- 
mour will be plundered through the avaricious 
demands of the adulterous woman (comp. vi. 
26), and that thus his possessions will gradually 
pass over into other hands (Ecclesiast. ix. 6). 
A different explanation is given by Ewatp, Brer- 
THEAU, EtsTer (in general also by UmBREIT) ; 
that the proper penalty for adultery was accord- 
ing to Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22 sq.; John viii. 
5, stoning ; in case, however, the injured husband 
had been somewhat appeased, the death penalty 
was on the ground of a private agreement 
changed into that of a personal ownership, the 
entrance into the disgracefully humiliating con- 
dition of servitude, and that allusion is here 
made to this last contingency. But while the 
superficial meaning of vers. 9 and 10 could be 
reconciled with this assumption, yet there is no- 
thing whatsoever known of any such custom, of 
transmuting the death prescribed in the law for 
the adulterer by a compromise into his sale as a 
slave; and as the entire assumption is besides 
complicated with considerable subjective difficul- 
ties (see Hirzie on this passage), the above ex- 
planation is to be preferred as the simpler and 
more obvious.—Ver. 11. And thou must 
needs groan at last—literally ‘at thine end,” 
@. @., when thou hast done, when all is over with 
thee, slap) used of the loud groaning of the poor 


and distressed also in Ez. xxiv. 23; comp. Proy. 
xix. 12; xx. 2; xxviii. 15, where the same word 
describes the roaring of the lion. The LXX 
(Kat HetapednS4on) appear to have read Patera) 
a gloss containing a true explanation, but need- 
lessly weakening the genuine sense of the word. 
—When thy body and flesh are consumed. 
TINwa y)e3, Z. é., plainly thy whole body; the 
two synonymes, the first of which describes the 
flesh with the frame, and the second the 
flesh in the strictest sense, without the bones, are 
designed to emphasize the idea of the body in its 
totality, and that with the intention of marking 
‘‘the utter destruction of the libertine” (Um- 
BREIT).—Ver. 12. Why did I then hate cor- 
rection ?+Literally, How did I then hate cor- 
rection? 7. ¢., in what an inexcusable way? 
How could I then so hate correction ?—Ver. 14, 
A little more, and I had fallen into utter 
destruction—i. ¢., how narrowly did I escape 
a fall into the extremest ruin, literally, “into 
entireness of misery, into completeness of de- 
struction 1” As the second clause shows, the 
allusion is to the danger of condemnation before 
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the assembled congregation, and of execution by 
stoning ; see above on ver. 10.—Assembly and 


congregation—Hebrew rare and 1—stand 
in the relation of the convened council of the el- 
ders acting as judges (Deut. xxxiii. 4, 5), and the 
concourse of the people executing the condemn- 
ing sentence (Numb. xv. 85; comp. Ps. vii. 7). 


For Imp is in general always a convened assem- 
bly, convocatio ; My on the contrary is a multi- 


tude of the people gathering without any special 
call, coctus sive multitudo. 

4. Vers. 15-20. To the detailed warning set 
forth in vers. 8-14 there is now added a corre- 
sponding positive antithesis, a not less appropri- 
ate admonition to conjugal fidelity and purity.— 
Drink waters out of thine own cistern, etc., 
7. e., seek the satisfaction of love’s desire simply 
and’ alone with thine own wife. ‘The wife is 
appropriately compared with a fountain not 
merely inasmuch as offspring are born of her, 
but also since she satisfies the desire of the. man. 
In connection with this we must call to mind, in 
order to feel the full power of the figure, how in 
antiquity and especially in the East the posses- 
sion of a spring was regarded a great and even 
sacred thing. Thus the mother Sarah is com- 
pared to a well spring, Is. li. 1, and Judah, the 
patriarch, is spoken of as ‘waters,’ Is. xlviii. 
1; as also Israel, Num. xxiv. 7; Ps. lxviii. 26” 
(UmBrezir). Compare also Song Sol. iv. 12.— 
And flowing streams from thine own well 
spring —With 13, 7. ¢., properly “cistern,” an 
artificially prepared reservoir, there is associated 
in the second clause N84, fountain, 7. ¢.,a natural 


spring of water conducted to a particular foun- 
tain or well spring. Only such a natural fountain- 
head (comp. Gen. xxvi. 15-20) can pour forth 


por, i. e., purling waters, living, fresh, cool 
water for drinking (Song Sol. iv. 15; Jer. xviii. 


14).—Ver. 16. Shall thy streams flow 
abroad as water brooks in the streets ?— 


To supply {5 (Gusunius, Umprerr) or bx (Ew- 


ALD, Burrauav, Ester [Sruarr], etc.) is 
needless, if the verse be conceived of as interro- 
gative, which, like Prov. vi. 80; Ps. lvi. 7 sq., is 
indicated as such only by the interrogative tone, 
So with unquestionable correctness Hitzic. A 
purely affirmative conception of the sentence, 
according to which it is viewed as representing 
the blessing of children born of this lawful con- 
jugal love under the figure of a stream overflow- 
ing and widely extending (Scuuttens, Déprr- 
Luin, Von Hormann, Schrifibew., IL., 2, 3875 
[Honven, Noyes, Mcenscuer, Worpsw. ], etc.) 
would seriously break the connection with ver. 
17. As to the subject, ¢. ¢., the description of a 
wife who has proved false to her husband and 
runs after other men, comp. especially chap. vii. 
12.Ver. 18. Let thy fountain be blessed. 
7p “attaches itself formally to the jussive 
YP of the preceding verse”’ (Hirata), and so 
adds to the wish that conjugal fidelity may pre- 
vail between the married pair, the further wish 


that sperity and blessing may attend their 
anion. 93 F nilens used of substantial bless- 
iE 








ings, 2. ¢., of the prosperity and joy which the 
husband is to prepare for his wife, as an instru- 
ment in the favoring hand of God. This, which 
is Hrrzie’s view, the connection with the second 
clause recommends above that of Umsrerr, which 
explains 73 as here meaning “extolled,” and 


also above that of Burrnrav, which contem- 
plates ‘‘children as the blessing of martiage.”’— 
And rejoice with the wife of thy youth.— 
Comp. Deut. xxiv. 5; Eccles. ix.9. «Wife of thy 
youth,” 7%. ¢., wife to whom thou hast given the 
fair bloom of thy youth (Umprurr). Compare 
the expression ‘‘companion of youth” in ii. 17. 
In a needlessly artificial way EwaLp and Brr- 
THEAU haye regarded the entire cighteenth verse 
as a final clause depending on the second member 
of ver. 17: ‘that thy fountain may be blessed, 
and thou mayest have joy,” ete. H1rzie rightly 
observes that to give this meaning we should® 
have expected 1") instead of °#1?, and likewise 
ATW) instead of nw), and that in general ver. 
18 does not clearly appear to be a final clause. 
[Sruarr makes the second clause final, depending 
on the first, which is also unnecessarily involved. | 
—Ver. 19. The lovely hind, the graceful 
gazelle.—Fitly chosen images to illustrate the 
graceful, lively, fascinating nature of a young 
wife; comp. the name “gazelle” (2%, Tafa 
and its equivalent Aopxdc as a woman’s proper 
name; Acts ix. 86; also Song-Sol. ii. 9, 17; viii. 
14. Umprerr,refers to numerous parallels from © 
Arabie and Persian poets, which show the popu- 
larity of this figure in Oriental literature. 
[‘‘ These pretty animals are amiable, affectionate 
and loving by universal testimony—and no 
sweeter comparison can be found.” Tomson, 
The Land and the Book, 1., 252—A.|—Let her 
bosom charm thee always.—instead of 
37, her breasts, the Versio Veneta reads ms 
her love (ai tatry¢ gaia), which reading 
Hirzia prefers (‘‘thre Minne’). A needless 
alteration and weakening of the meaning, in ac- 
cordance with Song Sol. i. 2; Proy. vii. 18, as 
rendered by the LXX. Comp. rather the remarks 
below on ver. 20.—In her love delight thy- 
self evermore. 11]¥ elsewhere used of the 


staggering gait of the intoxicated (chap. xx. 1; 
Isa, xxvill. 7), here by a bold trope used of the 
ecstatic joy of a lover. That the same word is 
employed in the next verse for the description 
of the foolish delirium of the libertine hastening 
after the harlot, and again in ver. 23 of the ex- 
hausted prostration of the morally and physi- 
cally ruined transgressor,—and is therefore used 
in each instance with a somewhat modified mean- 
ing, indicates plainly a definite purpose. The 
threefold use of naw is intended to constitute 


a climax, to illustrate the sad consequences of 
sins of unchastity.—Ver. 20. Emphatic sequel to 
the foregoing, concisely and vigorously summing 
up the admonitory and warning contents of vers. 
8-19. And embrace the bosom of a wanton 
woman. This expression (PM) pana) testi- 


fies to the correctness of the reading Mmyy in 


ver. 19. : f ; 
5. Vers. 21-23. Epilogue for the monitory pre- 
sentation of the truth that no one ig in condition 
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to conceal his adultery, be it ever so secretly 
practiced,— that on the contrary God sees this 
with every other transgression, and punishes it 
with the merited destruction of the sinner.—For 
before Jehovah’s eyes are the ways of 


man, and all his paths He marketh.—(D75 


here also not to “ponder,” but to ‘mark out,” 
see note on ver. 6.) An important proof text not 
merely for God’s omniscience, but also for His 
special providence and ‘ concursus”’ [codperation 
in human conduct]. Comp. Job xxxiv. 21; xxiv. 
23; xxxi. 4, efc.—Ver. 22. His sins overtake 
him, the evildoer. The double designation of 


the object, by the suffix in ap and then by the 


expression ‘‘ the evil doer,” added far emphasis, 
gives a peculiar force. Comp. xiv. 18; Ezek. xvi. 
8; Jer. ix. 25.—By the cords of his sin. 
“Comp. Isa. v. 18, and in general, for the sentiment 
of the whole verse, chap. i. 81, 82; xi. 5; xviii. 7; 
xxix. 6; Ps. vii. 15; xl. 12; John viii. 34; 2 Pet. 
ii, 19.—Ver. 23. For lack of correction. 
This is undoubtedly the explanation of TOD Pa, 


and not ‘without correction” (Umbreir). The 
4 is not circumstantial, but causal (instrumental), 


as in the 24 member.—As to the meaning of 
mw see above, remarks on ver. 19, 


DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, AND HOMILETIC. 


That our chapter holds up in opposition 
to all unregulated gratification of the sexual 
impulses, the blessing of conjugal fidelity and 
chastity, requires no detailed proof. It isa 
chapter on a pious marriage relation, appropri- 
ately attached to the preceding, on the right 
training of children; for pious and strict disci- 
pline of children is impossible, where the sacred 
bonds of marriage are disregarded, violated and 
trampled under foot. In conformity with the 
thoroughly practical nature of the doctrine of 
wisdom (the Hhokmah), the author, as vers, 15- 
20 show, completely overthrows all the demands 
and suggestions of a sensual desire that has 
broken over all the sacred bounds prescribed by 
God, and so, as it were, has become wild and in- 
sane, by exhibiting the satisfaction of the sexual 
impulse iz marriage as justified and in conformity 
with the divine rule. An important hint for a 
practical estimate of the contents of this chapter, 
from which evidently there may be drawn not 
merely material and arguments for a, thorough 
treatment of the Christian doctrine with respect 
to the sixth commandment in general, but spe- 
cially for the exhibition of the true evangelical 
idea of marriage, in contrast with the extrava- 
gant asceticism of Romish theology, and also of 
many sects both of ancient and modern times 
(Montanists, Eustathians, Cathari, Gichtelites, 
etc.). In this connection 1 Cor. vii. must also, 
naturally, be brought into the account, especially 
the 5th verse of this chapter, which exhibits the 
fundamental idea of vers. 15-20 of our section, 
reduced to the briefest and most concise form 
that is possible ; with the addition of the need- 
ful corrective, and the explanation that is ap- 
propriate in connection with the « always” and 
“evermore ” of ver. 19, which might possibly be 
misunderstood, 
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As a homily, therefore, on the entire chapter: 
On the right keeping of the 6th commandment, 
a) through the avoidance of all unchastity ; b) 
through the maintenance of a faithful (vers. 15- 
20) and devout (vers. 21-23) demeanor in the 
sacred marriage relation.—MrLancuTHon: The 
sum of the matter is: Love truly thine own wife, 
and be content with her alone, as this law of 
marriage was at once ordained. in Paradise 
(Gen. ii.): “they shall be one flesh,” 7. ¢., one 
male and one female united inseparably. For 
then also, even if human nature had remained 
incorrupt, God would have wished men to com- 
prehend purity, and to maintain the exercise of — 
obedience by observing this order, viz., by avoid- 
ing-all wandering desires. Comp. AugusTinE: 
Marriage before the fall was ordained for duty, 
after the fall for a remedy. ; 

Vers. 1-4. Egarp:—A harlot is the devil’s de- 
coy, and becomes to many a tree of death unto 
death. The fleshly and the spiritual harlot most 
fill hell (chap. vii. 27). The devil comes first 
with sweetness and friendliness, to betray man, 
afterward however with bitterness, to destroy 
the soul.—[Ver. 8. Trar>: There is no such 
pleasure as to have overcome an offered plea- 
sure; neither is there any greater conquest 
than that that is gotten over a man’s corrup- 
tions. ]—SrarKE: Beware of the spiritual anti- 
christian harlot, who tempts the whole world to 
idolatry, and to forsaking the true God (1 John 
v. 21).—There are in general many allegorical 
interpretations in the old writers, in which the 
strange, lascivious woman is either partially or 
outright assumed (as, e. g., more recently in the 
Berleb, Bible) to be the designation of “the 
false church,” of antichrist, of worldly wisdom, 
ete. [See also Worpsw. in loc., and also on ver. 
19, together with his citations from Brpg, etc. 
—A.]. For Evangelical preaching, naturally, 
only a treatment that is partially allegorical, can 
be regarded admissible, and in the end expedi- 
ent; such a treatment as consists in a generali- 
zation of the specific prohibition of unchastity 
into a warning against spiritual licentiousness or 
idolatry in general. 

Ver. 15-23. Srarke: An admonition to hold 
to one’s own wife only ; 1) the admonition (15- 
17); 2) the motives: a) the blessing on such con- 
jugal fidelity (18719); b) the dishonor (20, 21 
and c) the ruinous result of conjugal unfaithful- 
ness (22, 23).—[Ver. 15. Annot: God conde- 
scends to bring His own institute forward in ri- 
valry with the deceitful pleasures of sin. All 
the accessories of the family are the Father’s 
gift, and He expects us to observe and value 
them.—H. Smirn (quoted by Bripgrs): First 
choose thy love; then love thy choice. ]|—Egarp: 
A married life full of true love, joy and peace, is 
a paradise on earth; on the other hand, a mar- 
riage full of hate, unfaithfulness and strife is a 
real hell.— Von Gzrtacu: The loveliness and 
enjoyment of a happy domestic relation as the 
earthly motive, the holy ordinance of matrimony 
watched over by God with omniscient strictness, 
as the higher motive to chastity.—Calwer Hand- 
buch: Be true to thine own wife; therein is hap- 
piness! Sin against her, and thou becomest 
through thine own fault wretched!—[Ver, Gay 
Trapp: A man that is about any evil should 
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stand in awe of himself; how much more of | the instrument of punishing sinners—retribution 
God!—Arnot: Secrecy is the study and hope| in the system of nature, set in motion by the act 


of the wicked. A sinner’s chief labor is to hide | of sin]. 
his sin; and his labor is all lost. Sin becomes 


9. Warning against inconsiderate suretyship- 
Cuap. VI. 1-5. 


1 My son, if thou hast become surety for thy neighbor, 
hast given thine hand to a stranger; 

2 if thou art entangled through the words of thy mouth, 
art snared by the words of thy mouth: 

3 then do this, my son, and free thyself, 
since thou hast come into the hand of thy neighbor : 
go, bestir thyself, and importune thy neighbor! 

4 Give no sleep to thine eyes, 
nor slumber to thine evelids; 

5 free thyself, like a roe, from his hand, 
and like a bird from the hand of the fowler. 


10. Rebuke of the sluggard. 
Cuar. VI. 6-11. 


6 Go to the ant thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways and be wise! 
7 which hath no governor, 
director, or ruler ; 
8 (yet) she prepareth in summer her food, 
she gathereth in harvest her store! 
9 How long wilt thou lie, O sluggard? 
when wilt thou rise from thy sleep? 
~10 “A little sleep, a little slumber, 
a little folding of the hands to rest ;’— 
11 then cometh thy poverty like a robber, 
and thy want as an armed man! 


11. Warning against deceit and violent dealing. 


Cuap. VI. 12-19. 


12 <A worthless creature is the deceiver, 
he that walketh in perverseness of speech ; 
13 he who winketh with his eye, who speaketh with his foot, 

who hinteth with his finger. 

14 Perverseness is in his heart, 
he deviseth evil at all times ; 

; he stirreth up strifes. 

- 15 Therefore suddenly shall his destruction come, 

in a moment shall he be destroyed, and there is no remedy. 

16 These six things Jehovah hateth, 

and seven are an abhorrence of his soul; 

17 haughty eyes, a lying tongue, 

} Bends that shed innocent blood ; 
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18 a heart that deviseth evil plots, 
feet that make haste to run to evil; - 

19 one that uttereth lies as a false witness, 
and one that stirreth up strifes between brethren. 





12. Admonition to chastity with a warning delineation of the fearful consequences of adultery. 


Cuap. VI. 20-85. 


20 Keep, O my son, thy father’s commandment, 
and reject not the law of thy mother: : 
21 bind them to thy heart evermore, 
fasten it about thy neck. 
22 When thou walkest let it guide thee, 
when thou liest down let it guard thee, 
and at thy waking let it talk with thee. 
23 For a lamp is the commandment, and the law a light, 
and the reproofs of corrections are a way of life; . 
24 to keep thee from the vile woman, 
from the flattering tongue of the strange woman.— 
25 Long not for her beauty in thy heart, 
and let her not catch thee with her eyelids! 
26 For for the sake of a harlot one cometh to a loaf of bread, 
and a man’s wife lieth in wait for the precious life. 
27 May one take fire in his bosom, 
and his clothes not be burned? 
28 Or may one walk upon coaix, 
and his feet not be scorched ? 
29 So he who goeth to his neighbor’s wife; d 
no one that toucheth her shall be unpunished. 
30 Men do not overlook the thief, when he stealeth 
to satisfy his craving when he is hungry; 
81 if he be found he must restore seven fold, 
the whole wealth of his house must he give. 
32 He who committeth adultery is beside himself : 
he that destroyeth himself doeth such things. 
33 Stripes and disgrace doth he find, 
and his reproach will not pass away. 
34 For jealousy is man’s fierce anger, 
and he spareth not in the day of vengeance. 
35 He regardeth not any ransom, 
and is not willing if thou increase thy gift. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vers. 1, 3. The form yA, which is found in some texts, is not a plural, but the %- « indicates in pause the pro 
nunciation with x as in Gen. xvi. 5; Ps, ix. 15,” Hrrziq. Many MSS., moreover, exhibit here the regular form Wr 
Peer 28%, 22 4,,ntterly rejects the possibility that TY ‘) can bea singular form, and also that the plural form is 


admissible here. Ho.pen’s rendering “thy friends,” is incorrectly based 
: the plural reading.—A 
Ver. 8. [Note the appropriate change of 4 ; 7 upon Dv ing.—A.]. 
L Pprop ge of tense. The future PDP, “ Fiens solitum,” Bort. 3 943, b, and the perf. 


“ ., ” - az . - 
ne ee ee ee ee 4; bese 4; the continually recurring « preparation,” the ensured “gathering.” Al 
er. 12. q2n stands here with the simple accusative without 3, as in Mic, ii. 11; Is. xxxiii, 15; Ps. xy. 2, 
pl rg yp used hero ‘alana’ with 3, usually with a direct object. bbip; the verb is in use only in Piel, For 
the occurrence of participial forms in Piel thus resembling Kal, see FUERST (sub. v 555). and Borr. 2 994, 4.4 1] 
¥ ? . » 4.—A.]. 
Ver. 14, For the explanation cf ti , ” i 5 ey 
planation cf tae Wri 2") (instead of the K’thibh D3) see Hirzia on this padeaimeiseee 


is probably right in referring to Gen. xxxvii. 36 as the source and occasio yuiee RUS dees 
Ver. 16. [‘fhe fem. 137) used of that which is distinctly neuter. Seo Born. ? aon, cad i 


T 
Ver. 19. Th ‘ey? i ‘ . AL, ; é 
er e n 5” can be regarded as a relative Imperf., with which the participle novi interchanges, or it may 
be regarded as an irregular participial form, lengthened from TD" Ps, xxvii. 12, and formed like Ny? boy ete 
Uy ) 2 
ci et 


a. 


\ 
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_ (So Hirzig explains the form) [Fuerst regards it an Imperf., but Borr.; very decidedly as a Hiph. participal, here and in xii 
a a 7 


17; xiv. 25; xix. 5,9; Ps. xii. 6; xxvii.12. See 3 994, 9.—A.,]. 
Ver. 214[D7W), @ masc. suffix referring to fem. nouns. Borr. 2 877, 3, declares it characteristic of “secular prose, 


IT 
popular poetry, and the majority of the later Hebrew writers ” thus to disregard t i § 
nouns. Chap. xx. 12 is the only similar example adduced from Proverbs. Galnp: Gms, 2 ‘104, cia ses Mga fe 


Ver. 32. mnwn a future participle. The suffix in may? refers to the 9°) which is readily supplied from the 
- G 5 . Boraienelnsty : nae 
ws NI of the first member. [Interpretations divide as to the subject and predicate clause of the sentence. 


Muenscuer,, Noyes, HonpEN agree with the E. V. in making destruction the i 
: v p . Ve i predicted fate of the adulterer; Sruar 
KaMPH., and Dz W. agree with our author in making adultery the natural and certain course of the self-destroyer.—A. ]. Y 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. The sixth chapter consists of four indepen- 
dent admonitory discourses of unequal length, of 
quite different contents, and a merely external 
and circumstantial connection (through points of 


contact, as between ‘sleep and slumber” in 


ver. 4 and the same expressions in ver. 10; 
through the triple warning against impoverish- 
ment: vers. 11, 15 and 26, etc.). This is as ap- 
parent as is the fact that it is only in the last of 
these four sections that the subject of adultery, 
that was treated in the fifth chapter, is resumed. 
It is nevertheless arbitrary and lacks all clear 
proof, when Hirzie declares the three preceding 
sections to be the addition of an interpolator 
different from the author of chaps. i.-ix., who is 
supposed to have taken them from some old book 
of proverbs, and to have enlarged the third by 
adding vers. 16-19. For, itis argued, this nu- 
merical group of proverbs, of eight members, 
clearly shows itself to be the personal production 
of the interpolator, who was led by the sixfold 
division of the categories in vers. 12-14 to the 
composition of this group of the six things that 
the Lord.hates. As though this parallel sixfold 
or rather sevenfold arrangement in vers. 12-19 
could not be the work of the composer of the en- 
tire group of proverbial discourses that lies be- 
fore us, just as in the series of similar numerical 
proverbs contained in chap. xxx. (comp. Introd. 
214)! And still further, as if there had not been 
already in what has gone before at least one iso- 
lated warning against unchastity and adultery, 
as a demonstration of the fact, that in this con- 
nection also the advisory and admonitory dis- 
courses that relate to this matter (chap. v. 1 sq.; 


‘vi. 20 sq.; vii. 1 sq.), must not necessarily form 


a whole continuing without interruption, but 
might very naturally be interspersed with other 
shorter passages of differing contents, like those 
forming the first half of chap. vi.!|—Apart from 
this, Hrrzig is undoubtedly correct in judging, 
that attention should be called to the close con- 
nection of vers. 16-19 with vers. 12-15, and that 
the first mentioned group should be regarded as 


- amere continuation and fuller expansion of the 


import of the last mentioned. A special argument 
for this is the literal repetition of the expression, 
“stir up strifes,” from ver. 14 in ver. 19. The 
view recently prevalent (see ¢ g., UMBREIT, 
Berrueav, Exuster on this passage), according 


s to which vers. 16-19 form a separate group of 


i 





verses as really independent as the rest (1-5, 6- 
11, etc.) is to be estimated by what has been al- 
ready said. The correct division has been before 
presented by Dexirazsca (Herzoa’s Real. Eneycl. 
XIV., 698), and also by Ewaxp (on this pas- 
sage). 











2. Vers. 1-5, Warning against suretyship.— 
My son, if thou hast become surety for 
thy neighbor.—The frequent warnings which 
our book contains against giving security for 
others (comp. in addition xi. 15; xvii. 18; xx. 16; 
xxii. 26), are to be explained doubtless by the 
severe treatment, which, in accordance with the 
old Hebrew jurisprudence, was awarded to sure- 
ties; for their goods might be distrained or they 
even sold as slaves, just as in the case of insolvent 
debtors (2 Kingsiv.1; Matth. xviii. 25; comp. 
KEcclesiast. viii. 18; xxix. 18-25, and also the 
warning maxim of the Greek philosopher Tuauzs; 
“éyyba, mapa Jara” [give surety, and ruin is 
near], and the modern popular proverb ‘‘Biirgen 
soll man wiirgen” [the alliteration cannot be 
translated; an approach can be made to it in 
“worry a surety” ].—In the passage before us 
the warning is not somuch against suretyship in 
general, as merely against the imprudent assump- 
tion of such obligations, leaving out of account 
the moral unreliableness of the man involved; 
and the counsel is to the quickest possible release 
from every obligation of this kind that may have 
been hastily assumed.-Hast given thine 
hand to a stranger.—The stranger (1) is not . 


the creditor, but the debtor, who in the first 
clause had béen designated as ‘‘neighbor.” For 
according to Job xvii. 3 the surety gave his hand 
to the debtor asa sign that he became bound 
for him. ‘Therefore the translation of Ewaup 
and Exsrer, ‘‘for a stranger,” is unnecessary as 
it is incorrect.—Ver. 2. If thou art entangled 
through the words of thy mouth.—This 
second half of the protasis, which, according to 
Hebrew idiom, is still dependent on the ‘‘if”’ of 
ver. 1, refers to the involved and embarrassed 
condition of the surety some time after his in- 
considerate giving of bonds.—Ver. 8. Then do 
this, my son, eic.—The apodosis, with its em- 
phatic warning (which extends through ver. 5), 
is fitly introduced by the intensive particle 
NIDN, now, now therefore. Comp. Job xvii. 15; 
Gen. xxvii. 82; xliii. 11.—Since thou hast 
come into the hand of thy neighbor. 
Hirzia, interpreting the "3, as in ii. 10, as equi- 
valent to DN, translates “if thou hast come,” etc. 
But the introduction of a reason is here more 
pertinent, since the case of an unfortunate issue 
to the suretyship had already been assumed in 
ver. 2. Stamp with the foot.—This meaning 
of 039, which is attested also by Ps. lxviii. 80, 
is urgently commended by the following, ‘‘impor- 
tune thy neighbor” (7) 317)). [In our ver- 
sion of this phrase in its connection we have 
substituted Fourst’s interpretation which is also 
Hoxpen’s. The verb is found only here and in 
Ps, xviii, 30. Gusenrus and many others, start- 
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ing with the radical idea, ‘to trample,” which 


they find in W5> and assume in DD), translate 
the Hithp. in both passages, ‘‘suffer thyself to 
be trampled,” 7. ¢, ‘prostrate thyself.” [So 
the BE. V., Dz W., M., N. and Sr.]. Huprenp 
(see Comm. on Ps. Ixviii. 81) and others adopt 
the indirect reflexive as the true meaning,— 
’ “prostrate before thyself, z.e., subdue.” Fuxrst, 
distinguishing the two verbs, interprets D9 as 
meaning, in accordance with many Arabic ana- 
logies, ‘‘to move, stir, hasten,” and the Hithp. 
as meaning ‘‘sich beeilen, sich sputen,” %. e., in the 
Imperative, make haste, bestir thyself. Although 
this rendering has not in its favor the weight of 
authorities, the internal evidence appears to us 
to be decidedly for'it—A.] The meaning is that 
one should in every way force the heedless 
debtor—for it is he, and not possibly the creditor, 
that is here again intended by the ‘‘ neighbor ”— 
to the fulfilment of his obligations, before it is 
too late, 7. e., before the matter comes to the dis- 
traint of goods or other judicial processes on the 
part of the creditor.—Ver. 5. Free thyself as 
a roe from his hand, and like a bird, etc.— 
Gazelle and bird—in the original a paronomasia: 
*2¥ and \WD¥—are appropriate emblems of a cap- 


tive seeking its freedom with anxious haste and 
exertion. The way is already prepared for these 
figures by the expressions employed in ver. 2. 
Instead of, TD ‘‘out of the hand,” all the old 


versions, except the Vulg. and Venet., had the 
reading ND, ‘‘out of thesnare.” But thisis an 


attempt at rhetorical improvement (perhaps ac- 
cording to the analogy of Ps. xci. 8), ‘‘in which 
it was overlooked, that the hand was introduced 
the first as well as the second time with a refer- 
ence to the giving of the hand on becoming se- 
curity” (ver. 1). Comp. UmBreit and Hrrziq¢ 
on this passage. 

8. Vers. 6-11, Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard.—The ant, ever working of its own impulse 
quietly and unweariedly, is proverbial as an 
emblem of industry, both among Orientals and 
in the West; comp. Merpani’s Arabic Proverbs, 
III., 468; Saapz’s Persian fable of the ant and 
the nightingale; AristorLe’s Historia Anim., 9, 
26; Viraix’s Georg., 1., 186 sq.; Horace, Serm., 
L, 1, 83; also the German word <‘‘dmsig” (Old 
High Germ. emazic), which is derived from 
“Ameise” (WEIGAND, deutsches Worterb., I., 35). 
[See Tuomson’s Land and Book, I., 519, 520, for 
illustrations both of the diligence of the ant and 
the utter laziness of Oriental laborers, ‘which 
have no governor, director, or ruler.”—A.]—Ver, 
7. Which hath no governor, director or 


ruler.—The three expressions |'¥P WY and vin 
are relatively like the Arabic official titles, 
“Kadi,” «Wali,” and “Emir.” The WWW in par- 
ticular is the manager, the overseer, who, e. g., in 
connection with public works urges on to labor 
(Ex. v. 6, 14 sq.).—Furthermore, compare chap. 
xxx. 27, where also the first clause of ver. 8 re- 
curs, in almost literal agreement with our passage. 

Vers, 9-11 add to the positive admonition to 
industry an emphatic warning against the evil 
Consequences of its opposite. —How long 
wilt thou lie, O sluggard ?—Literally: till 








when wilt thou, etc. The ‘DI~W of the first 
clause and °J)') of the second stand in the same or- 
der as in Nehem. ii.6. The meaning of the two 
parallel questions is substantially ‘‘ Wilt thou con- 
tinue lying forever ?— Wilt thou never rise?” The 
double question is, as it were, a logical protasis to 
the apodosis which follows in ver. 11 after the in- 
terposing of the sluggard’s answer (ver.10): “then 
cometh (Heb. 823) like a robber,” etc. Comp. 


BrrruHeav on this passage.—A little sleep, etc. 
—Ironical imitation of the language of the lazy 
man; literally repeated in chap. xxiv. 33.—A 
little folding of the hands—~. ¢., a little fold- 
ing of the arms, a well-known attitude of one who 
is settling himself down to sleep (comp. Eccl. iv. 
5), and who in that act does just the opposite of 
that for which the hands and arms are naturally 
designed, that is, for yigorous work.—Then 


cometh thy poverty likea robber.—J219 


strictly grassator, a frequenter of the roads, a 
highwayman, a footpad (LXX: kaxd¢ ddoimopoc). 
The parallel passage, xxiv. 84, has the Hithp. 


participle jan without 5, which gives the far 
weaker sense: ‘‘then cometh quietly thy poverty.” 
—As an armed man—lit., as one armed with 
a shield (j22 w°N); for even the assailing rob- 
ber, since he must necessarily be prepared for 
resistance, must carry with weapons of offence 
the means of defence. 

4. Vers. 12-19. Against the deceitful and 
violent.—Concerning the relation of the two 
divisions of this group of verses, the first of which 
(vers. 12-15) depicts the seven modes of deceitful 
action, while the second (vers. 16-19) expressly 
designates them a seven hated by God, repeating 
also their enumeration,—see above, 31 of these 
exegetical comments.—A worthless man is 
the deceiver.—In support of this construction 


of [18 WN as the subject and of the prefixed 


Sysba DIS as the predicate [a construction pre- 


ferred also by Norus, Kampn. etc.] we have, be- 
sides the arrangement, especially the substitution 


of !3 DIS for |3 ws, which was rather to have 


been expected according to the analogy of 2 Sam. 
xvi. 7, etc. If the second expression were only 
‘an intensive appositive to the first” (BerTHEAvU; 
see also Luter [ Worpsvw., M., Sz., H., inagree- 
ment with the E. V.]: ‘fa heedless man, a mis- 
chievous person”), then we should have looked 
for WX in both instances. With })8 WS, “man 
of deccit, of falsity, of inward untruth and vile- 
ness,” comp. furthermore [IS ND, Job xxii. 15; 


and also, below, ver..18.—He that walketh 
in perwerseness of speech.—Comp. iv. 24; 
XXviii. 18.—Ver. 18, The three participles of this 
verse are best understood, with Hrrzic, as 
prefixed appositives to the subject contained in 


1393, ver. 14, which is indeed the same as that 
of the 12th verse. —Who winketh with his 
eyes.—Comp. x. 10; Ps. xxxv. 19.—Who 
speaketh with his feet—i.c., gives signs in 
mysterious ways (LXX : onuaiver), NOW with one 
foot, then with the other.—Who hinteth with 
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his fingers.—7))) Hiph. part. from 7, here 
used in its most primitive meaning. The evil 

‘intent involved in the three forms of the language 

_of signs as here enumerated is of course implied. 
—Ver. 14. He deviseth evil at all times.— 

- Comp. iii. 29.—He stirreth up strife.—Lite- 
rally <‘he lets loose contentions” (Hirzia), or 
‘he throws out matters of dispute” (BerTHEAU); 
comp. ver. 19 and chap. xyi. 28.—Ver. 15. 
Therefore suddenly shall his destruction 
Come.=—Comps it) U7 san Tit.) (25s) xxiviy) 28, 
Quickly will he be destroyed, ete.—Comp. 
aie Ten dneoo es! aoxx TA Senin xix. Ide 
Without remedy.—Comp. iv. 22. 

Ver. 16. These six things Jehovah hateth, 
and seven, efc.—Of the origin of this peculiar 
proverbialform, using symbolical numbers, aform 
for which Arabic and Persian gnomie literature 
supply numerous illustrations (comp. UMBREIT on 

_ this passage), EusteR probably gives the simplest 
and most correct explanation, deriving it ‘purely 
from the exigencies of parallelism.” ‘The form 
of parallelism could not, on account of harmony, 
be sacrificed in any verse. But how should a 
parallel be found fora number? Since it was 
not any definite number that was the important 
thing, relief was found by taking one of the next 
adjacent numbers as the parallel to that which 
was chiefly in mind.” Ina similar way Hirzia 
on Amos i. 3 (where the numbers put into this 
relation are three and four); ‘‘To the number 
three the number four is appended to characterize 
the first as one optionally taken, to convey the idea 
that there are not understood to be precisely three and 
no more, but possibly more.” At any rate, those 
expositors are in the wrong, who, as e. g., re- 
cently Bertaeav and Von Guruacu, find the 
design of this mode of numeration in the fact 
that the last of the enumerated elements, the 
seventh vice therefore in the case before us, is 
to be brought out with especial emphasis. [Sran- 
‘ey (Hist. Jewish Church, Il. p. 258), adduces this 
as a probable example of the ‘‘enigmas” or 
‘‘yiddles,” which were one of the most charac- 
teristic embodiments of the wisdom of the wise 
king.—Arnor: There is one parallel well worthy 
of notice between the seven cursed things here, 
and the seven blessed things in the fifth chapter 
of Matthew. The first and last of the seven are 
identical in the two lists. ‘‘The Lord hates a 
proud look” is precisely equivalent to ‘‘ blessed 
are the poor in spirit;” and ‘‘he that soweth 
discord among brethren” is the exact converse of 
the “‘ peacemaker.”’—A.].—Ver. 17. Haughty 
eyes: literally, high or lofty eyes; comp. xxx. 
13; Ps. xviii. 27; exxxi. 1; Job xxi. 22; xl. 11; 
also the Latin expression grande supercilium.— 
Hands that shed innocent blood. Comp. 
i. 11 sq., and Isa. lix. 7, with which passage 
ver. 18 also corresponds in the form of expres- 
sion, without for that reason being necessarily 
derived from it, as Hirzia holds. For in case 
of such derivation the order of words ought to 
correspond more exactly with the alleged ori- 
ginal, as in Rom. iii, 15-17.—Ver. 19. One 
that uttereth lies asafalse witness, literal- 
ly, one that breathes lies. The same characteri- 
zation of the false witness is found also in chap. 

xiv. 5, 25; xix. 5,9. As respects the arrange- 
ment in which the seven manifestations of treach- 





erous dealing are enumerated in these verses, it 
does not perfectly correspond with the order ob- 
served in ver. 12-14. There the series is mouth, 
eyes, feet, fingers, heart, devising evil counsels, 
stirring up strifes; here it is eyes, tongue, 
hands, heart, feet, speaking lies, instigating 
strife. With reference to the organs which are 
named as the instruments in the first five forms 
of treacherous wickedness, in the second enu- 
meration an order is adopted involving a regu- 
lar descent (ver. 16-19, eyes, tongue, hands, 
etc.); the base disposition to stir up strife, or to 
let loose controversy (see rem. on ver. 14) in 
both cases ends the series. 


5. Vers. 20-24. Admonition to chastity, prepar- 
ing the way for a subsequent warning against 
adultery. Keep, O my son, thy father’s 
commandment, eiy.. This general introduc- 
tign to the new warning against adultery corre- 
sponds with the similar preparatory admonitions 
in chap. v. 1, 2 and vii. 1-5, and serves, like 
these, to announce the great importance of the 
succeeding warnings. With respect to ver. 20 in 
particular comp. i. 8.—Ver. 21. Bind them to 
thy heart evermore, ete. So chap. iii. 3 and 
vii. 8. On account of the plural which occurs 
in the verse, with which the singular is inter- 
changed in ver. 22, Hirzia conjectures the inser- 
tion of this verse by a late interpolator, and that 
in accordance with the standard furnished by 
chap. lii. 3, in which place the passage is held 
to be original. This is arbitrary, for no single 
ancient manuscript or version confirms the sus- 
picion. Just as well might ver. 22 be declared 
interpolated, inasmuch as only in this is the 
singular form found, while immediately after, in 
ver. 23, the double designation ‘“‘ commandment” 
and ‘“‘ doctrine” returns.—Ver. 22. When thou 
walkest let it guide thee. The contrast 
between walking and sleeping or lying is like 
that in iii. 23, 24.—When thou wakest let 
it talk with thee. The accusative suffix in 
TWA is here employed as in Ps. vy. 4; xlii. 4; 
Zech. vii. 5, etc., for the designation of the per- 
son to whom the intercourse indicated in the 
action of the verb relates. With regard to 1" 
to take, to converse, comp. also Ps. Ixix. 18; with 
reference to the sentence as a whole comp. Ps. 
exxxix. 18.—Ver. 23. For the reproofs of 
correction are a way of life, 7. ¢., they lead 
to life, comp. ii. 19; iii. 2,16. ‘*Reproofs of dis- 
cipline”’ (104 NDIA) corrective reproofs, re- 
proofs whose aim is correction.—Ver. 24. From 
the vile woman, strictly the woman of evil, 
of vileness. J) (for which the LXX here read 
y}) is therefore a substantive, as in the phrase 
‘“‘the way of evil” in chap. ii. 12.—From the 
flattering tongue of the strange woman ; 
literally, from the smoothness of the tongue of 
the strange woman. For instead of we, from 


which reading of the Masoretic text the meaning 
would result ‘from the smoothness of a strange 


tongue,” we must doubtless point Ww? (construct 
state), since the subject of remark here is the 
strange, wanton woman (just as in LO spe 20), 
while the thought of a foreign language (y2.0007 
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GAdorpia, LXX) is altogether remote from the 
context. In opposition to the translation of 
Ewatp, Bukruzav and Ester, “from the 
smooth-tongued, the strange woman,” comp. Hrr- 
ZIG on this passage. 

6. Ver. 25-35. Warning against adultery itself. 
—With her eyelids, with which she throws 
amorous and captivating glances at her lover, 
comp. Kcclesiast. xxvi. 9. The eyelids (or, more 
literally, eyelashes) are here compared with the 
cords of a net, as in Eccles. xii. 8, with the lattice 
of a window, or as in the erotic songs of the Arabs 
and Persians, with darts, with lances, daggers or 
swords.—Ver. 26. For, for the sake of a harlot 
one cometh toa loaf of bread, i. ¢., to the last 
bit, the last morsel of bread, as a sign and emblem 
of utter poverty (thus Scuutrens, C. B. Mr- 
CHAELIS, UMBREIT, Luster); or again, the mean- 
ing may be to the begging a loaf of bread, to 
beggary (thus Apen Ezra, Varanius, Rosen- 
MUELLER, Ensrer, Hirzic). In opposition to 
the translation defended by most of the ancient 
expositors, and recently by Zinater, Ewaxp, 
Berrueav, etc., “For as the hire of a harlot one 
gives hardly a bit of bread,” or as others prefer 
“merely a bit of bread,” may be adduced 1) the 
context, see the 2d clause; 2) the lexical fact 
that Ty can neither mean ‘“‘hardly” nor ‘mere- 


ly;” 8) the fact, historical and archeological, 
established by Gen. xxxviii. 17, etc., that the 
harlot’s reward in ancient Palestine doubtless 
amounted to more than a mere loaf of bread, e. g. 
a kid, as in the case cited from Genesis, or a 
price considerably higher, as seems to follow 
from Prov. xxix. 8; Ecclesiast. ix. 6; Luke 
xy. 80.—Lieth in wait for the precious life, 
Very appropriately has 5), «life,” the predicate 
yp “costly” connected with it; for its value 


rises above all mere property; comp. Ps, xlix. 8. 
—Ver. 27-29. The meaning is this: impossible as 
it is that the clothing on one’s breast, or that one’s. 
feet should remain unharmed by scorching if fire 
be brought near .them, so inconceivable is it 
that the adulterer should follow his unlawful 
intercourse without evil consequences and just 
retribution. The two questions in yers, 27, 28 
imply a strong negation, like the interrogatiye 
elauses in Amos iii. 4-6. Ver. 29 is connected 
with the two negative antecedent clauses ag a 
correlative consequent, and is therefore intro- 
duced by {3, so.—Vers. 80, 81. A new figure to 


illustrate the punishment, surely impending and 
severe, which threatens the adulterer.— Men 
do not overlook the thief, cic. ; literally 
“they do not contemn it in the thief.” The im- 
perf. 4731” expresses the idea of custom, that 


which occurs in accordance {yith experience. 
[Interpreters are divided between the two ideas 
of “scorn” and * disregard” as proper render- 
ings of the verb. Srvarr, Muvrnscu., Worps. 
adopt the former; men do not despise the thief, 
though he must be punished; they do despise 
the adulterer. Worps. calls attention to a dis- 
position in modern society to reverse this judg- 
ment. Noyxzs, Honpen, like Dr W., Furrst and 
our author, adopt the other view.—A.].—To 
satisfy his craving when he is hungry. 
This circumstance, which exhibits the guilt of the 
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thief in a milder light, serves evidently to dis- 
play the punishment that befalls the adulterer 
with whom he is here compared, as one more 
richly deserved. For the more presumptuous 
his crime, the less excused, or, as it were, de- 
manded by his necessities, the more just is the 
punishment that comes upon him! If Hirziq 
had taken due notice of this meaning of ver. 30, 
which is transparent enough, he would have 
seen in advance how unnecessary and excessively 
artificial is the attempt to explain the verse as 
interrogative. [Kampu. adopts his view but 
does not strengthen it].—He must restore 
sevenfold. According to the prescriptions of 
the law in Ex. xxi. 87; xxii. 1 sq., it should 
strictly be only four or fivefold (comp. the publican 
Zaccheus, Luke xix. 8). But in common life 
these prescriptions were probably not ordinarily 
observed: the injured party allowing his silence, 
his declining a judicial prosecution of the mat- 
ter, to be purchased at a higher rate than was” 
exactly allowed. Furthermore, that “sevenfold” 
is here used loosely, only as a. round number 
(comp. Gen. iy. 15), and is not designed, as might 
be thought, to mark the highest conceivable 
ransom, appears from the 2d member, which 
suggests the probability of losing ‘the whole 
wealth of his house.”—Ver. 82 stands in the 
same relation to the two preceding as ver. 29 to 
27 and 28; it expresses the conclusion that is to 
be drawn from the meaning, which is clothed in 
the form of an analogy or parable, with refer- 
ence to the well-deserved recompense of the 
adulterer. It is therefore hasty and arbitrary 
in Hrrzig to reject this as a spurious gloss, and 
to find in ver. 83 the direct continuation of the’ 
thief’s punishment, which has been depicted in 
ver. 31.—He that destroyeth himself doeth. 
such things. Literally, “whoso will destroy 
his life, he does it.”—Ver. 33. Stripes and 
disgrace. The }/j}, plaga, may here very well 
stand in its literal sense, and so designate the 
blows with which the adulterer detected in the act 
will be visited by the husband of the unfaithful 
wife, and will be driven from the house (UmBrerr, 
Hirzie).—Ver. 84. For jealousy is man’s 
fierce anger, 7. ¢., the jealousy (NIP as in 
chap. xxvii. 4) of the injured husband is a fire 
blazing fiercely, burning and raging with all the 
night of aman; comp. “the hurling of a man” 
[or as others “a, mighty prostration”] Is. xxii. 
17, The 2d half of ‘the verse explains this 
somewhat brief expression, ‘man’s wrath,” 
which, moreover, appears to be chosen not with- 
out collateral reference to the more rapidly 
evaporating wrath of women.—Ver. 35. He re- 
gardeth not any ransom, literally, “he does 
not lift up the face of any ransom,” 7. ¢., does not 
receive it as adequate to allay his wrath—as one 
lifts up the face of a suppliant when his request 
1s granted or favorably received.—And is not 
willing, 7. ¢., to forego his strict right of re- 
venge. ‘ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The warning against improvident surety~ 
ship in the unqualified form, and the urgent and 
almost passionate tone in which it is presented 
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in vers. 1-5, rests upon the consideration that 
‘all men are liars” (Ps. exvi. 11; Rom. iii. 4), 
that therefore no one can be trusted (comp. Jer. 
xvii. 5: “Cursed be the man that trusteth in 
man”’), that every neighbor is at the same time 
in a certain sense a ‘‘ stranger” to us (see above 
on ver. 1), in a word, that one must be prepared 
for manifestations of unfaithfulness, or unrelia~ 
bleness, on the part of any one whatever, though 
he stood ever so near us. Hence the duty, for 
the sake of preserving one’s own independence 
and sparing one’s own strength for his personal 
work (bodily as well as mental), of extricating 
one’s self at any cost and as speedily as possible 
from every relation of suretyship, from the con- 
tinuance of which injurious consequences might 
result to our own freedom and welfare. With 
the admonitions of our Lord in the Sermon on 
the Mount, to be ready at all times for the lend- 
ing and giving away of one’s property, even in 
cases where one cannot hope for the recovery of 
what has been given out (Luke vi. 80, 34, 36; 
comp. 1 Cor. vi. 7) this demand is not in conflict. 
For Christ also plainly demands no such readi- 
ness to suffer loss on account of our neighbor, 
as would deprive us of personal liberty, and rob 
us of all means for further beneficence; and yet 
this sort of evil result from suretyship is what 
the author of our passage has in his eye. 

2. Also in the subsequent warning against 
-slothfulness (vers. 6-11) the reference to the 
danger of impoverishment appears to be the 
main motive, brought forward with especial 
emphasis. This is above all things else the pre- 
cise thing to be learned from the example of the 
ant, that it is important to gather diligently ‘‘in 
summer,”’ that one may not suffer in winter,— 
that the ‘harvest time,’ when all is within 
reach in abundance, is the time for earnest and 
unceasing toils, that one may be able calmly to 
meet the later seasons of want which offer to the 
most willing and vigorous industry no opportu- 
nity for acquiring. Comp. the example of Joseph 
in Egypt (Gen. xli. sq.), and apply all this to 
the spiritual department of labors in Christ’s 
service, ¢. g., those of the pastor, the missionary, 
ele. 

8. The six or seven vices, twice enumerated 
in different order and form of expression, against 
which the paragraph vers. 12-19 warns (comp. 
the exegetical notes on ver. 19), are at the same 
time all of them manifestations of hatred against 
one’s neighbor, or sins against the second table 
of the Decalogue ; yet itis not so much a gene- 
ral unkindness as rather an unkindness consist- 
ing and displaying itself in falseness and malice 
- that is emphasized as their common element. 
_ And only on account of the peculiarly mischiey- 
ous and ruinous character of just these sins of 
hatred to one’s neighbor, is he who is subject to 
them represented as an object of especially in- 

‘tense abhorrence on the part of a holy God, and 
as threatened with the strongest manifestations 
of His anger in penalties-(vers. 16, 16). 

4, Nga fundamental proposition for the suc- 
- cessful avoidance of all converse with impure 
 wantons, and of the dangers thence resulting, 
there is introduced in the Ist clause of ver. 25a 
- warning even against the very first beginnings 
of all unlawful sexual intercourse, against 1m- 











pure longings, or unchaste desires and thoughts of 
the heart. Comp. the last commandment of the 
Decalogue (Ex. xx. 17), as well as Christ’s inten- 
sifying and spiritualizing of the Mosaic prohibi- 
tion of adultery ; Matth. v. 28.—The admonition 
also, which is prefixed as introductory, to keep 
continually before the eyes and in the heart the 
teachings of Divine wisdom (comp. Tob. iy. 6), 
Serves as an emphatic utterance of this “Odsta 
principiis !”” or the exhibition of the necessity 
that the very first. germs and roots of the sin of 
unchastity must be rooted out. 


HOMILETIO AND PRACTICAL. 


In the endeavor to comprehend in one homi- 
letic whole the four main divisions of the chap- 
ter, one would first of all need to have clearly in 
view the suggestions given in vers. 2, 11, 15 and 
26 sq., with reference to the danger of sinking 
into poverty and destitution, and to employ these 
in fixing his central idea. In some such way as 
this then: Even in the present life want and eyil 
of every sort are wont to be the attendants a) of - 
the lighter offences 1) of inconsiderateness (vers. 
1-5) and 2) of slothfulness (vers. 6-11); 6) of 
the grosser transgressions and vices, such as re- 
sult 1} from pride and malignity (vers. 12-19), 
and 2) from lust of the eyes and sensuality (vers. 
20-35).—Comp. Srécxur: Against unfaithfulness 
in life and conversation, as it displaysitself 1) in 
suretyship ; 2) in fulfilling the duties of one’s 
calling: 8) in daily converse with human society; 
4) in married life. 

Ver. 1-5. Srarxu: A teacher of the divine 
word becomes in a certain sense a surety to God — 
for the souls of his hearers (Ezek. iii. 18); there- 
fore must he watch over them day and night, that 
none be lost through fault of his (Acts xx. 28).— 
J. Lance: In Christ our friend we have a faith- 
ful surety who can and will free us from all our 
debt.—Woutrarts: From credulity to put at 
risk one’s property, to which one’s children have 
the first claim, and which one should employ only 
for the general good, and thereby to give an im- 
pulse to the follies and sins of others, is quite 
as ruinous as it is morally blameworthy. 

Ver. 6-11. Metancutuon: Diligence is the 
virtue by which we are disposed steadfastly 
and firmly for God’s sake, and the common welfare, 
to perform the labors belonging to our calling, 
with the aid of God, who has promised aid to those 
that seek it. The extremes of this virtue are in- 
dolence and a busy officiousness (roAutpaypoobv7). 
The indolent omits too much; the officious, either 
from excess of ardor, undertakes many things 
that are not necessary, or undertakes by-works 
(rdépepya) anc interferes with others’ vocations, 
etc.—EGarp: God will not support thee without 
work, but by work; that is His holy ordinance 
(Gen. iii. 19). Do thy part, and God will do 
His. . . . To know how rightly to employ time 
and opportunity is great wisdom. Gather in 
summer that thou mayest have in winter; gather 
in youth that thou mayest have in old age :—Ber- 
leb, Bible: Where the ways of Christianity 
are not directed in accordance with the perfect 
law of liberty (James i. 25) and according to the 
impulse of the Spirit of God, but according to any 
human constitution, there men go more foolishly 
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to work than the ants in their labor.—[Trapp: 
They are utterly out that think to have the plea- 
sure of idleness, and the plenty of painfulness]. 

Vers. 12-19. Eaarp: A proud heart has never 
done anything specially for God’s honor and a 
neighbor’s good; through humble hearts God 
does great things.—Srarxu: The evil heart can- 
not long be hidden ; it soon shows itself in evil 
gestures, words and deeds.—(On ver. 18): The 
heart underlies the seven vices which are an 
abomination to God, and in the midst, because it 
is the fountain from which evil flows in all direc- 
tions (Matth. xii. 34,35; xv. 19). The Lord 
therefore hates not only the actual outbreakings 
of sins, but also the devices of the ungodly with 
which they encompass day and night.—(On ver. 
16sq.): Eyes, hands, tongue, heart, feet, are in 
themselves good and well-pleasing to God; but 
when they turn from the path of virtue and in- 
cline to vice, then they are evil and cannot please 
God.—Woutrartu: Before the Lord proud eyes, 
false tongues, guilty hands, e/c., cannot stand. 
His hand lays hold upon all such transgressors 
according to the holy law according to which 
every kind of evil finds its penalty.—[Ver. 16, 
17. W. Barus: Pride is in the front of those sins 
which God hates, and are an abomination to 
Him. Pride, like an infectious disease, taints 





the sound parts, corrupts the actions of .every 


virtue, and deprives them of their true grace and 


glory.—J. Epwarps: It is vain for any to pre; 
tend that they are humble, and as little children 
before God, when they are haughty, impudent, 
and assuming in their behavior amongst men. ] 
Vers. 20-35, StécKER (on ver. 25): Solomon 
here warns chiefly against the ‘things by which 
one may be enticed into adultery, namely 1) 
against evil desire and lust in the heart; 2) 
against wanton, over-curious eyes.—STaRKE (on 
ver, 25): Since evil lusts spring up in the heart, 
Solomon would have us at the very beginning 
stop up the fountains, z. e., suppress the very first 
instigations of corrupt flesh and blood (Jamesi. 
14, 15). For it is always more difficult to extin- 
guish sparks already existing than to guard 


against the heart’s receiving any.—Von GER- 


LACH (on vers. 84, 85): The fearful rage of the 


jealous husband grows out of the deep feeling 


that the wife is one with her husband, a part of 
him, whose worth cannot be counterbalanced by 
any possession however great, outside of him.— 
Comp. J. Lange: Just as little as the adulterer 
taken in his adultery is left unpunished by the 
injured husband, so little, yea even less will the 
spiritual adulterer remain unpunished of the 
Lord (1 Cor. iii. 17). ; 


13. New admonition to chastity, with a reference to the warning example of a youth led astray 
by a harlot. 


Cuap. VII. 1-27. 


1 My son, keep my words, 


_ _ and treasure up my commandments with thee. 
2 Keep my commandments and thou shalt live— 
"and my instruction as the apple of thine eye. 


3 Bind them to thy fingers, 


write them on the tablet of thine heart. 


4 Say to wisdom “Thou art my sister !” 


and call understanding “ acquaintance,’ 


5 that they may keep thee from the strange woman, 
from the stranger that flattereth with her words.— 


6 For through the window of my house, 
through my lattice I looked out, 


i t 


7 and I saw among the inexperienced ones, 

discerned among the youths, a young man void of understanding. 
8 He passed along the street near her corner, 

and sauntered along the way to her house, 
9 in the twilight, in the evening of the day, 


in the midst of the night and darkness. 
10 And lo, a woman cometh to meet him, 


in the attire of a harlot, and subtle in heart. 


11 Boisterous was she, and ungovernable; 
her feet would not tarry in her house; 


12 now in the street, now in the market places, 


and at every corner did she watch. 
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18 And she laid hold upon him, and kissed him, 


put on a bold face and said to him, 


\_ to-day have I redeemed my vows; 
15 therefore came I out to meet thee, 


\ to seek thy face, and I have found thee. 


é \14 “‘Thankofferings were (binding) upon me, 


16 Tapestries have I spread upon my couch, 


17 I have sprinkled my couch 
with myrrh, aloes and cinnamon. * 


_ variegated coverlets of Egyptian linen; 


18 Come, let us sate ourselves with love till morning, 


and enjoy ourselves in love! 
For the man is not at home, 
he has gone a long journey ; 
the purse he hag taken with him; 
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* not till the’day of the full moon will he return.” 
21 She beguiled him with the multitude of her enticements, 
by the allurements of her lips she led him astray. 
22 He followed her at once, 
as an ox goeth to the slaughter, 
and as fetters (serve) for the correction of fools— 
23 till an arrow pierceth his liver:— 
as a bird hasteneth to the snare, 
and knoweth not that his life is at stake — 
24 And now, ye children, hearken to me, 
_ and observe the words of my mouth! 
25 Let not thine heart incline to her ways, 
and stray not into her paths. 
26 For many slain hath she caused to fall 


and all her slain are many. 
27 Ways of hell (is) her house 
_ going down to the chambers of death. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 7. [J°AN, the } consec. omitted, as is sometimes the case, the form resembling a simple Intentional. Gm 


or “ 
sun. Lehrgeb. p. 874., Bort. 2 3 969, 6; 973, 5. Sruart (comm. in loc.) seems to be in error in regarding this. a real: volun- 
tative, and rendering “that I might see among the simple, and observe, eéc.”—A.]. 
Vers. 8. [For the form |} instead of the full form /1J\3 (with the ordinary form of fem. nouns with suff.),. see 
z a 


fs 
Borr. 3 724,6. Comp. however Exegetical notes in regard to the proper reading.—A. ]. 
Ver. 11. [3}5w, used of repeated recurrence in the past—PFiens multiplen preteriti according to the terminology of" 


Bérr. 3 949, f.—A.] 


Ver. 13. In the verb FiPTF (lit., she made hard, corroboravit) the doubling of the 2d radical is omitted,.as in 
ended 


nonin. 
nial 


Jud. xx. 40. [Given by Borr. 3 500, 5, as an example of the simplifying of that which is usually doubled, to express the 


idea of the permanent, gradual or gentle. 


See also 3 1123, 3. Comp. Green, ¢141,1; Sruarr, } 66, 11.—A.]. 


Ver. 15. [Stuarz’s rendering of the last clause as final, “that I might find, etc.,” is unnecessary; it is rather a simple: 


consecutive.—A. ] 
Ver. 18. 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. From the preceding warnings against un- 
chastity and adultery (chap. ii. 16-19; chap. vy, ; 
chap. vi. 20-85) the one now before us is distin- 
guished by the fact, that the poet, after a preli- 
minary general introduction (vers. 1-5; comp, 
chap. vi. 20-24), for the sake of delineating more 
clearly the repulsiveness and various conse- 
quences of intercourse with wanton women, de- 
picts in narrative form the example of a single 
adulterous woman, who by her lascivious arts 
betrays a foolish youth into adultery. This is 





[nooyns, the cohortative use of the Intentional. Borr., 3 965, 2.—A.]. 


therefore a didactic narrative, with a purpose of 
earnest warning, here presented as a conclusion 
to the second larger group of admonitory dis- 
courses. It is not possibly an allegory,.for no- 
thing whatsoever in the text points to.such a con- 
ception of the adulteress, by virtue of which she 
might be regarded as introduced as a personifi- 
cation of the abstract idea of folly (in contrast 
with that of wisdom personified). Not till we 
come to chap. ix. 18sq. do we find such a pre- 
sentation of folly under the image of a wanton,. 
adulterous woman.—In contrast with the exposi- 
tors of the ancient church, most of whom gave 
allegorical interpretations, the correct view is 
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found as early as M. Gurer, VaTabius, Murcz- 
rus, Ecarp, Hansen, Micuantis, Starke, and 
also in nearly all the moderns except Von Grr- 
LacH. ‘The view of several of those named, es- 
pecially that of Srarxs, that the whole narration 
is to be regarded a true history, an actual expe- 
rience of the poet, lacks sufficient support in the 
style and form of the delineation. The history 
may just as well be imaginary as the contents of 
many narrations of Christ,—e. g., that of the 
good Samaritan, of the prodigal son, etc. 

2. Vers. 1-5: Introduction in a general form, 
in which ver. 1 reminds us of chap. i. 8; ii. 1; 
vi. 20; so ver. 2 of iv. 4; ver. 8 of iii. 8; vi. 21; 
ver. 5 of ii. 16; vi. 24—Ver. 2. And my 
teaching as the apple of thine eye, lit. ‘‘as 
the little man in thine eye.” The same figura- 
tive description is found in Arabic and Persian 
(see Umpreir on this passage). Comp. also the 
Greek xépy, kopdowv (=]))-N32 [the daughter 
of the eye] Lam. ii. 18) and the Latin pupa, pupilla. 
The apple of the eye is also in Deut. xxxii. 10; 
Ps. xvii. 8: Zech. ii. 12, the emblem of a precious 
possession guarded with peculiarly watchful 
care.—Ver. 8. Bind them to thy fingers, 
not precisely as an amulet, as Umbreir thinks, 
but as an ornament, a costly decoration, like a 
ring; comp. Song Sol. viii. 6, and the observa- 
tions on iii. 8.—Without adequate reason Hirzi¢ 
regards the verse as spurious, on account of its 
partial correspondence with Deut. vi.8; xi. 18. 
Ag though the figures here employed, especially 
that in the first clause, did not occur very fre- 
quently within the sphere of the Old Testament, 
and that in every instance with a form somchow 
slightly modified! Comp. e. g., Ex. xiii. 9, 16; 
Jer. xxii. 24; Hag. ii. 23.—Ver. 4. “ Thou art 
my sister!’ Comp. Job xvii. 14; xxx. 29; 
Wisd. viii. 2. The parallel “acquaintance” in 
the 2d clause corresponds with the Hebrew ex- 
pression 11, which denotes knowledge, ac- 


quaintance, and then (abstract for the concrete, 
as occurs, e. g., also in the use of the French 
connaisance [and the English ‘acquaintance ’”’]) 
one well known, a friend, familiaris. The same 
expression is found also in Ruth ii. 1 asthe K’ri. 
Comp. P. CasseEt on this. passage, who however 
both for that passage and the one before us gives 
the preference to the K’thibh YIN (comp. Ps. 


ly. 14; Ixxxviii. 9) as the more primitive reading. 

38. Vers. 6-9. The foolish young man.—T hrough 
my lattice I looked out. Comp. the quite 
similar representation in the song of Deborah, 
Judges v. 28. AJWN denotes as it does there a lat- 


ticed aperture, an arrangement for the circulation 
of fresh air (Hirzic).—Ver. 7. And I saw 
among the inexperienced; literally, among 
the vyriocc, the simple; comp. remarks on i. 4, 
where the same expression DSN is used, synony- 
mous with V3, boy, as here with D3. Itis not 
necessary, with ArNoLpI, BerrHeav and Iiraie, 
to explain the expression in exact accordance 
with the Arabie by juvenes [young men].—Ver. 
8. Near a corner.—The Masoretic punctuation 
33 with mappikin the 1 (comp. M9, Job xi. 9) 
represents the corner as hers, 7. e., the corner of 
the adulteress, the corner of her house,—and 
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many recent expositors, ¢. g., Umprurr and Hrr- 
zig, translate and explain accordingly. But in- » 
asmuch as according to ver. 12 (which Hirzia, — 
without any reason, pronounces spurious), the — 
adulteress is accustomed to watch ‘at every 
corner,” therefore at street corners in general, 
it is not quite needful to refer the corner here — 
mentioned to her dwelling: Allthe ancient ver-— 
sions moreover have read only the simple 133 
(LXX : rapa yoviav; Vulg.: gucta angulum, etc.). 
—And sauntered along the way to her 
house.—Psychologically it is pertinent to depict 
the young man predisposed to sin as strolling’ 
before the house of the adulteress, and this as 
the beginning of his imprudence, so far forth as 
he thus plunges himself into temptation.. The 
verb ‘W¥ is fairly chosen, as it always expresses 
a certain care and intention in his going. Wee 
say substantially ‘‘he measures his steps, he 
paces before her door” (UmBrerr).—Ver. 9, In 
the twilight, in the evening of the day.— 
The accumulation of the expressions is explained 
by the fact that it was fitting to characterize the 
action and conduct of the young man as belong- 
ing to the works of darkness, the deeds of night. 
Comp. Luke xxii. 58; Rom. xiii. 12; 1 Thess.y. 4-7, 
etc. There is furthermore no contradiction be- 
tween the notation of time in the first clause and 
that in the second; for *)¥ strictly signifies not 
the first evening twilight, but the later period of © 
evening darkness, from 9 o’clock to 12 (see Job 
vii. 4; xxiv. 15), and so the time immediately 
bordering upon the true black night or midnight. 
—In the blackness of night—literally, “in 
the pupil of the night,” comp. xx. 20, K’ri. The 
tertium comparationis is to be found, doubtless in 
both, the blackness and the middle, and not in 
the first alone, as Umpreir holds. Comp. besides 
the phrase ‘‘heart of the night” in the poetic 
language of the Persians (see Umpreir on this 
passage). 

4. Vers. 10-20. The adulteress—In the attire 
of a harlot.—1 MW, dress of a harlot (comp. 
with respect to MW, dress, apparel, Ps. Ixxiii. 
16), stands here with no connecting word in ap- 
position to “‘woman;” a womana harlot’s dress, 
as though the woman herself were nothing more 
than such a dress. Thus, and with good reason, 
Brrrueav explains [and Worps.], while Hirzig 


altogether artificially explains Mw by Mw (from 
MW) as equivalent to ND, likeness, and accord- 
ingly translates ‘with the outward appearance of 
a harlot;” in the same way also the LXX: eldog¢ 
Exovoa roprikdv.—Gubtle in heart.—29 NII 
is strictly ‘one who is guarded in heart,” 
l. é., one whose heart is guarded and inaccessi-. 
ble, who locks up her plang and counsels deep in 
her breast, comp. Is. lxv. 4. Thus Cur. B. Mr- 
CHAELIS (citing the French retenu), UMBREIT, 
Berruxav, Exsrer, etc., ond from earlier times 
at least the Vers. Veneta: Tepvdaypévn THYv kapoiar. 
[With these Wornsw. is in substantial agree- 
ment; ‘‘her heart is like a walled fortress,” ete. ]. 
The other ancient versions expressed the idea 
“one carrying away the heart of the young man,”’ 


as though they had read N¥3 (so also recently 


A 
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ARNoLDI). Ewanp explains ‘‘of hardened 
heart, bold and confident ;’ Hirzie, in accord- 
ance with the Arabic and comparing the saucia in 
Virgit’s @neid, 1V.1: “an arrow in her heart, 
wounded by love’s dart,” and therefore ardent 
and wanton—both of these being plainly altoge- 
ther artificial and adventurous. [Furrsr, treat- 


ing the adjective as fem. constr. from )¥3, ren-. 


ders “‘watching (for hearts of young men”).— 
Boisterous was she and ungovernable.— 
With the first epithet (literally, shouting) comp. 
chap. ix. 18; with the second, Hos. iv. 16, where 
the same word is used of a wild heifer that will 
not submit its neck to the yoke.—Ver. 12. Now 
in the street, efc.—That we have only here a 
custom, a habit of the wanton woman described, 
while in the preceding verse we have delineated 
her condition in a single instance, is an entirely 
arbitrary assumption of Hirzra’s, which is alto- 
gether opposed by the use of the Imperfect in 
both cases (3J3%, ver. 11, and 2°NA, ver. 12). 
Therefore the argument that the verse is spuri- 
ous, resting as it does mainly on this alleged 
difference in the substance and scope of the 
verse, is to be rejected (comp. above, remarks on 
ver. 8).—Ver. 13. Put on a bold face.—Comp. 
chap. xxi. 29; Hecles. viii. 1.—Ver. 11. Thank- 
offerings were binding upon me—that is, 
in consequence of a vow, as the second clause 
shows. She has therefore on the day that is 
hardly gone (‘‘to-day”’—the day is here repre- 
sented as continuing into the night) slain a vic- 
tim in sacrifice that had been vowed to the Lord 
for some reason or other, and has prepared for a 
meal the flesh of this animal, which in accordance 
with the law, Ley. vii. 16, must be eaten on the 
second day, at the latest. To this meal, which, 
to judge from the description of the luxurious 
furnishing of the chamber, in vers. 16 sq., is no 
simple affair, she now invites the young man.— 
Ver. 16. Variegated coverlets of Egyptian 


linen.—N30M which the older translators 
nearly all interpret as “‘ variegated coverlets,” the 


2 
larger number derive from the Arabic es es 
- 
to be many colored (therefore tapetes versicolores 
Ss. picti, as itis found as early as the Vulgate) ; 
BerRtTHEA, on the contrary, derives from IUN= 
ANN to cut, to make stripes or strips (therefore 
striped material); Hrrzia finally derives from the 
Pes 


Arab. \. ¢ cotton, appealing to Puiny, Z. 


W., XIX., 1, 2, according to whom cotton fabrics 
in great quantity were manufactured from native 
material. The first of these explanations, as the 
simplest and best attested, deserves the prefer- 
ence.—{iON is equivalent to the Agypt. Athi- 
ouniau, linen, and is found in Greek also in the 
form éW6vy or oSéviov. [The rendering of the 
E. V. “with carved works, with fine linen of 
Egypt” conforms too closely to the primary 
meaning of the verb 401} ‘to carve.” It cannot 
refer to any carved frame work of the bed, but 
rather to the embroidered figures which resemble 


carving—A. ].—Ver. 17. Ihave sprinkled my 








couch, ete.—Htrzic, who translates the verb by 
“TY have perfumed,” has in mind a mere per- 
fuming of the bed or of its apparel by means of 
the swinging of a censer filled with myrrh, aloes 
and cinnamon. But while 31 does properly 
signify to raise, to swing, yet the signification 
“sprinkle” is easily enough derived from this; 
and although the spices in question were not 
sprinkled precisely in the form of water holding 
them in solution, they still produced a satisfac- 
tory result if strewed upon the coverlets of the 
couch in little bits, fragments of the bark, fibres 
or scales. Inno other way than this is it to be 
supposed that the same fragrant materials (with 
cassia). were employed, according to Ps. xlv. 8, in 
perfuming the king’s robes of state; comp. also 
Song Sol. iii. 6; iv. 14.—Ver. 18. Let us sate 
ourselves with love, eic.—Comp. vy. 19, and 
also the phrase D'N7 3Dv, Song Sol. v. 1.— 
Enjoy ourselves in love.—Instead of the 


meaning ‘‘enjoy” or ‘delight one’s self,” well 
attested by Job xx. 18; xxxix. 18, the old inter- 


preters give to the verb in this instance the 


stronger meaning ‘‘to embrace passionately, to 
cohabit” (LXX: éyxvdcoSGuev Epwrt; AQUILA and 
THEODOTION: ovurepimdAéxouev; so also Hrrzia: 
“let us join in love’s indulgence!”’). But it is 
plainly unnecessary to substitute an obscene im- 
port, artificially and with a possible appeal to 
the Arabic, for the simpler meaning, which is 
abundantly attested by the wsus loguendi of the 
Old Testament.—Ver. 19. The man is not at 
home.—Let it be observed with how cold and 
strange a tone the faithless wife speaks of her 
husband.—He has gone along journey.— 
Lit., ‘‘upon a journey from afar;” the idea 
“from afar”? is loosely appended to that of 
“journey ” in order to represent not so much the 
way itself as rather the person traversing it as 
far removed.—Ver. 20. The purse he hath 
taken with him—and therefore proposes ex- 
tensive transactions at a distance from home, and 
will continue journeying a considerable time.— 
On the day of the full moon he willreturn. 


—In the Hebrew the 805 (for which in Ps, Ixxxi. 


4 we have the form 103) forms an alliteration 
with the aleP) in the first member, which is pro- 
bably not undesigned; ‘‘the verse flows so 
smoothly along (comp. ii. 18) and one imagines 
that he hears the sweetly musical voice of the be- _ 
trayer”’ (Hrrzig). Furthermore the “day of the 
full moon” is not a designation of the full moon 
of the feast of tabernacles which was celebrated 
with peculiar festivities (UmBretr, Eustrr), but 
the expression plainly relates to the next suc- 
ceeding full moon. Since now, according to ver. 
9, the time to which the narrative relates must be 
about new moon, the cunning woman means to 
hint that her husband will not return for about 
a fortnight. See Hirzia on this passage. 

5. Vers. 21-28. The result of her enticing arts. 
Ver. 21. With the multitude of her entice- 


ments.—MpY, learning (i. 5; ix. 9) is here iro- 
nically employed of the skilful and bewildering 
rhetoric which the adulteress has known how to 
employ.—With the expression ‘smoothness of 
lips” comp. “smoothness of tongue,’’ chap. vi. 
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24.—Ver. 22. At once, Hebrew DNNS, implies 
that he had at first hesitated, until this fear of 
his to take the decisive step was overcome by evil 
appetite, and he now with passionate promptness 
formed the vile purpose and executed it at once, 
to cut off all further reflection. Here is evi- 
dently a stroke in the picture of the profoundest 
psychological truth. As an ox goeth to the 
slaughter.—Therefore following another, and 
with a brutish unconsciousness. Comp. the cor- 
responding figure, which, howeyer, is used with 
a purpose of commendation, in Is. lili. 7. And 
as fetters (serve) for the correction of the 
fool.—With the fetters (DD comp. Is. iii. 18) we 


have here compared, of course, the adulteress who 
suddenly and by a single effort prevails upon the 
thoughtless youth,—and not, possibly, the young 
man himself‘(as Umpruir supposes, who finds the 
significance of the comparison in this, that the 
foolish and ensnared youth is represented first as 
a dumb beast, and then asa simply material phy- 
sical thing, as a mere dead instrument. As the 
obstinate fool (278) who treads a forbidden 
path, is suddenly caught and held fast by the 
trap lying in it, so has the deceitful power of the 
adulteress caught the foolish youngman. Thus, 
and with probable correctness, Exsrer, and long 
ago many of the older expositors, like Sou. 
Guass, Philol. Sacra, p. 788, and M. Grerer on 
this passage (only that they unnecessarily explain 
by an hypallage: ‘as fetters for the correction of 
afool,” in other words, ‘as the fool (comes) to the 
correction of fetters”). Somewhat differently 
Bertueav, and before him Luruzr, Srarxn, 
etc. [and recently Sruarr]; ‘*He comes as if to 
fetters, which are decreed for the correction of 


the fool;” but to supply before Day ON from the 


preceding has the order and parallelism against 
it. [Funrsr regards the noun as an instrumental 
accus., and translates ‘‘and as in fetters, 7. CPP 
slowly, the fool is led to correction,”—but re- 
gards the evidence as all indicating a defective 
text. Noyrzs and Murnscuer treat the noun ag 
instrumental, but vary the construction of the 
other words: ‘as one in fetters to the chastise- 
ment of the fool.” Worpsw. suggests two or 
three renderings, of which that of Norus is one, 
but indicates no preference. Zdcxuer’s render- 
ing is brought, we think, with the least violence, 
into correspondence with the other two compari- 
sons, where the idea is plainly that of a certain 
fate, notwithstanding unconsciousness of it. So 
fetters await the fool, though he may not be 
aware of it—A.] Many older interpreters, either 
failing to understand the figure, or judging it in- 
consistent with the context, have sought relief in 
-mMore violent ways. The LXX, Peschito and 
Targums explain the DIY or some word substi- 
tuted for this, as referring to a dog (LXX: 
Oorep Kiwy éxt deopoirc), which is here made a 
parallel to the ox and then the bird in the fol. 
lowing verse; so also more recent commen- 
tators, like MicHartis, Kénurr, ete. The Vul- 
gate probably read W3) instead of DD, since it 
translates ‘“‘as a wanton and stupid lamb.” 
Others, as of the older class the LXX, Peschito, 


Targums, Arabic vers., etc, altered the 8 to Sx 
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stag, and connected it with ver. 28; so also 
more recently ScueLtinag and RosENMUELLER, 
e.g.; ‘‘and like a deer rushing into fetters.” 
Hrrzi¢ finally treats the passage with the great- _ 
est. violence, since he transfers ver. 23, third 
clause, to the place of the 2d clause in ver. 22; 
in this line, by altering DDY.to DD he changes 
the meaning to ‘‘for the fool is angry at correc- 
tion;” he finally transposes the first and third 
clauses of ver. 23, so that the two verses have 
this general import: 


Ver. 22. “He followeth her at once, 
as an ox that goeth to the slaughter, 
and as a bird hasteneth to the snare. 


For the fool is angry at correction, 
and seeth not that it is for his life, 
until an arrow pierceth his liver.” 


This might indeed haye been originally the 
meaning of the passage; but inasmuch as neither 
manuscripts nor old versions give any evidence 
of any other arrangement as having ever existed, 
the whole emendation retains only the value of 
a bold hypothesis.—Ver. 28. Till an arrow 
pierceth his liver.—Since this clause plainly 
refers to the young man, and neither exclusively 
to the ox nor the fool, the two examples of a 
self-destroying folly which in the second and 
third clauses of ver. 23 are compared with 
him, its position is parenthetical (Umsrgir, 
Exsrer, Berruzau, etc.); for in the following 
clause still another example is added to the two 
mentioned before,-—that of the bird hastening to 
the snare. The ‘‘liver” stands here as the re- 
presentative of the vitals in general (comp. Lam. 
ii, 11) as in some instances the heart or again 
the reins (Ps. xvi. 27; Ixxiii. 21; Prov. xxiii. 
16, etc.). According to Dxirzscu, Bibl. Psychol., 
pp. 275 sq., the liver is here made prominent as 
the seat of sensual desire. Since the ancient 
Greeks, Arabians and Persians in fact connected 
this idea with the organ under consideration, 
and since modern Oriental nations also predicate 
of the liver what we say of the heart as the seat 
of the feelings and sensibilities (e. g., the Malays 
in Java, see Ausland, 1863, p. 278), this view may 
be received as probably correct. By no means 
is the designation of the liver in the passage 
before us to be regarded as a purely arbitrary 
poetical license or as a mere accident.—And 
knoweth not that his life is at stake, liter- 
ally, «that it is for his soul;” the expression 
W5I3 signifies “at the price of his life,” comp. 
Numb. xvii. 3. 

6. Vers. 24-27. Concluding exhortation intro- 


duced by “‘and now,” like the corresponding 
final epilogue, chap. viii. 82; comp. also v. 7.— 


Uap 
Ver. 25. And stray not, ynn Sn, [a_dehorta- 
tive] from NYA, to go roaming about, comp. naw 
chap. y. 20. 

Ver. 26. And all her slain are mary. 
DOSY, meaning “strong” (BrerTHEAU), is never- 
theless on account of the parallelism with o3) 
in the first member to be taken in the sense of 
“numerous, many,” comp. Ps. xxxv. 18; Joel 
i.5. [Houp., Norzs, Muenson., Dz W., K., agree 


with our author; Sruart and Worps., like the 
E. V., keep closer to the original idea of strength, 


Ver. 23. 


. 
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“‘many strong men’ have been her victims.— 

A.] With the expression in the first member 

comp. Judges ix. 40. 

Ver. 27. Ways of hell—her house. ‘Her 
house” is the subject, having here a plural pre- 


dicate connected with it, as chap. xvi. 25; Jer.. 


xxiv. 2.—Chambers of death. Comp. ‘depths 
of death” or ‘oi ell,” chap. ix. 18: and with 
reference to the general sentiment of the verse, 
chap. ii. 18; v. 5. 

DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, HOMILETIC AND 


PRACTICAL. 


From the earlier and copious warnings 
against adultery the one now before us is distin- 


_ guished by the fact, that while chap. v. con-. 


trasted the blessing of conjugal fidelity and 
chaste marital love with unregulated sexual in- 
dulgence, and chap. vi. 20-35 particularly urged 
a contending against the inner roots and germs 
of the sin of unchastity,—our passage dwells 
with special fullness upon the temptations from 
without to the transgression of the sixth com- 
mandment. It also sets forth the folly and the 
ruinous consequences of yielding to such temp- 
tations, by presenting an instructive living ex- 
ample. What elements in this vivid moral picture 
stand forth as ethical and psychological truths 
to be taken especially to heart, has been already 
indicated by us in the detailed interpretation. 
Aside from the fact that it is nocturnal rambling, 
that delivers the thoughtless, heedless and idling 
youth into the hands of temptation (ver. 9), and 
aside from the other significant feature, that after 
a first brief and feeble opposition he throws 
himself suddenly and with the full energy of 
passion into his self-sought ruin (ver. 22; comp. 
James i. 15), we have to notice here chiefly the 
important part played by the luxurious and 
savory feast of the adulteress as a cooperating 
factor in the allurement of the self-indulgent 
youth (see ver. 14sq.). Itis surely not a feature 
purely incidental, without deeper significance or 
design, that this meal is referred to as preceding 
the central and chief sin; for, that the tickling 
of the palate with stimulating meats and drinks 
prepares the way for lust and serves powerfully 
to excite sexual desire, is an old and universal 
‘observation, comp. Ex. xxxii. 6 (1 Cor. x. 17). 
«¢The people sat down to eat and to drink, and 
rose up to play:” as also similar passages from 
classical authors, ¢. g. Euripipes, Alcestis, 788 ; 
Piautus, Miles gloriosus, Ill., 1, 88; Arrian, 
Anab. Alex., I1., 5,4; and the well-known Roman 
proverb from Tsrencz (Hunuch., 1V., 5,6; comp. 
Apputu., Metam., I1., 11), ** Sine Cerere et Libero 
friget Venus” [without Ceres (food) and Bacchus 
(wine) Venus (love) is cold]: and finally Terrux- 
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LIAN, de jejun. adv. Psychicos, c. 1: ‘* Lust without 
gluttony would indeed be deemed a monstrosity, 
the two being so united and conjoined that, if they 
could by any means be parted, the sexual parts 
would first refuse to be attached to the belly. 
Consider the body; the region is one, and the or- 
der of the vices conforms to the arrangement of 
the members; first the belly, and all other sensual: 
ity is built immediately upon gluttony; through 
indulgence in eating sensual desire ensues,”’ etc. 

In the homiletic treatment we are naturally 
not to dwell too long upon these details, lest the 
entire impression produced by the picture of the 
young man ensnared by the adulteress be unduly 
weakened. An analysis of. the chapter into 
several texts for sermons is inadmissible on ac- 
count of the closely compacted unityof the action. 
At the most, the five introductory verses may be 
separated as a special text (comp. SrarKe); yet 
even these would better be connected closely with 
the whole, and all the more since they conform 
very nearly in expression and contents to similar 
introductory paragraphs of a somewhat general 
nature, of which there have already been several 
(see exeget. notes, No. 2). 

Thé homily that should comprehend the entire 
chapter might therefore present some such theme 
as this: How the dangers from temptation to un- 
chastity are to be escaped, Answer: 1) By avoid- 
ing idleness as the beginning of all vice (ver. 6, 
sq.); 2) By shunning all works of darkness 
(ver. 9); 8) By subduing the sensual nature, and 
eradicating even the minor degrees of evil appe- 
tite (ver. 14 sq.); 4) By the serious reflection, 
that yielding to the voice of temptation is the 
certain beginning of an utter fall from the grace 
of God, and of eternal ruin (vers. 21, 27).— 
Comp, SrarKe: Sin is like a highway robber, 
that at first joins our company in an altogether 
friendly way, and seeks to mislead us from the 
right path, that it may afterwards slay us (Rom. 
vii. 11).—Imaginary pleasure and freedom in the 
service of sin are like gilded chains with which 
Satan binds men. Though the tempter is deeply 
guilty, he who suffers himself to be tempted is 
not for that reason excused. Let every one there- 
fore flee from sin as from a serpent (Heclesiast. 
xxi. 2).—Comp. M. Grier: Be not moved by the 
flattering enticements of the harlot, the world, 
false teachers (that betray into spiritual adultery 
and abandonment of God), or of Satan himself. 
Close thine ears against all this, 7. e. refuse in 
genuine Christian simplicity and faithful love to 
the Lord to hearken to any solicitation to diso- 
bedience. Follow not Eve’s example, but Jo- 
seph’s, Gen. xxxix. 8, ete. —[ TRAPP: (ver. 9) 
Foolish men think to hide themselves from God 
by hiding God from theniselves.—(Ver. 22), Fair 
words make fools fain]. 
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Third Group of Admonitory or Proverbial Discourses. a 
Cuap. VIII. 1—IX. 18. 
14. A second public discourse of wisdom personified. 
Cuap. VIII. 1-36. 
a) The richness of her gifts. 
(Vers. 1-21.) 


1 Doth not wisdom cry aloud, 
and understanding lift up her voice? 
2 Upon the top of the high places, by the way, 
in the midst of the way she placeth herself. 
3 By the side of the gates, at the exit from the city, 
at the entrance to its doors she calleth aloud: 
4 “To you, ye men, I call, 
and my voice is to the sons of men! 
5 Learn wisdom, O ye simple ones, 
and ye fools, be of an understanding heart ! 
6 Hear, for I speak plain things, 
and the utterances of my lips are right things; 
7 for my mouth meditateth truth, 
and wickedness is an abomination to my. lips. 
8 All the words of my mouth are right, 
there is nothing crooked or false in them; 
9 they are all right to the man of understanding, 
and plain to them that have attained knowledge, 
10 Receive my instruction and not silver, 
and knowledge rather than choice gold! 
11 For wisdom is better than pearls, 
and no precious things equal her. 
12 I, wisdom, dwell with prudence, 
and find out knowledge of sagacious counsels, 
13 The fear of Jehovah is to hate evil, 
pride, arrogance and an evil way, 
and a deceitful mouth do I hate, 
14 Counsel is mine, and reflection ; 
I am understanding ; I have strength. 
15 By me kings reign 
and rulers govern justly. 
16 By me princes rule 
and nobles, all the judges of the earth. 
'17 I love them that love me, 
and they that seek me find me. 
18 Riches and honour are with me, 
increasing riches and righteousness. 
19 Better is my fruit than the purest, finest gold, 
and my revenue than choice silver. 
_ 20 In the way of righteousness do I walk, 
in the midst of the paths of justice, 
21 to ensure abundance to those that love me, 
and to fill their treasuries, 
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b) The origin of her nature in God. 
(Vers. 22-31.) 


22 Ji an created me as beginning of his way, 
before his works of old. 
23 From everlasting was I set up, 
from the beginning, before the foundation of the earth. 
24 When there were as yet no floods was I brought forth, 
when there were no fountains abounding with water. 
25 Before the mountains were settled, 
before the hills was I brought forth ; 
26 while as yet he had not made land and plains 
and the first clods of the earth. 
27 When he prepared the heavens I was there, 
when he stretched out the firmament over the deep; 
28 when he established the clouds above, 
when the fountains of the deep raged loudly ; 
29 when he set to the sea its bounds, — 
that the waters should not pass its border ; 
when he settled the foundation pillars of the earth; 
30 then was I at his side as director of the work, 
and was delighted day by day, 
rejoicing before him continually, 
. 81 rejoicing in his earth, 
and my delight did I find in the sons Ae men. 


c) The blessing that flows from the possession of her. 


(Vers. 32-36.) 


32 And now, ye children, hearken unto me: 
Blessed are they that keep my ways! 

33 Hear instruction, and be wise, 
and be not rebellious. 

34 Blessed is the man that heareth me, 
watching daily at my gates, 
waiting at the posts of my doors! 

35 For whosoever findeth me findeth life 
and obtaineth favor from Jehovah ; 

36 and whosoever sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul: 
all they that hate me love death.” 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 1 
Ver. 2. napa tn the midst, is an Aramaic idiom, occurring also in Ezekiel xli. 9. —A. 
Ver. 3. As to the form mw comp. i. 20. {Bérr. 929, 6.—A.] 
Ver. 5. Instead of iy 3 > a {understand ye in heart, “ be ye of an understanding heart,” E. V.], we should probably 
read with the LXX [évOeaGe rapdiay), Valg., ARNOLDI and Hirzi¢ 5 iD direct your heart, 7. ¢., exert your under- 
standing, applicate animum. Comp. }>3 +, Ps, lvii. 8; and also 1 Sam. vii. 3; Job xi. 13; and to illustrate the use of Bip 


in flie sense of the understanding, the reason, comp. several other passages in the Proverbs, especially xy. 82; xvii. 16; 


oe Var. 6. eh aly 43. [An illustration of the principle that “single adjectives describing what is pre-eminent or striking 


appear in the more elevated style, raised as it were to personality, and are therefore put in the masc. plural ;” see BorronEr, 


—A “i 
‘ a 13. 4 Nsw, {an infinitive of a verb ae having the feminine termination of the verbs p71 see Bort. ma 1083, 13.—A.]. 


aditial a of the eee a form IT; for examples of the normal modification, ank, with and without suffixes, 


xiv. 5: Ps. cxix. 167.—Borr., 425, h.—A.] 
ad Sei ane at of the retention of the fuller form of the plural ending with weakened vowel and toneless 


suffix; ood Bérr., 2 1047, f—A.] 
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Ver. 24. myn. With this fem. plural form there occurs in an isolated instance, Ps. civ. 10 [together with four 


others of construct and suffix forms], the masculine 3°}! ; for which reason the masc. of the adjective "}35) is the a 
Sia = 


7 


less striking (BERTHEAU). 


Ver. 25. [Perfect tense with D1 in the sense of a Pluperfect. 


Borr., 3 947, c—A.] 


Ver. 29. [}3)" 3). Imperfect with x) in sense of an Imperf. Subj., “so that,” etc. Bérr., 3 949, 5, 2.—A.] 


Ver. 29. 1373.3 stands either for }OT3, or as Hrzig perhaps more correctly assumes for the Poal form pps. 


[Borrouer prefers the first of these explanations, citing this as an example of usage varying in certain words, and sug. 
gesting as a reason for the adoption of the fuller form in this case, correspondence with } miws in the first clause. See 


24 766, », and 1147.—A.] 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Preliminary Remark. From the preceding 
larger group of admonitor} discourses (chap. iv.— 
vii.), that now before us, comprising only chap. 
vili. and ix., is distinguished chiefly by the fact 
that it returns to the representation, which has 
already been made in chapters i.—iii. of Wisdom 
asaperson. And this is so done that the two 
features of the representation which there ap- 
peared separately ; the exhibition-of Wisdoni as 
a public preacher (i. 20-83), and as a divine 


_agent in the creation of the world (iii. 19-26), 


are now combined in one whole. Here Wisdom 
appearing as a preacher herself testifies to the 
aid which she rendered God at the creation (viii. 
22 sq.). Besides this point of contact with’ the 
first main group, we may also direct attention to 
the mention of the fear of God as a disposition in 
the most intimate alliance, and even identical 
with wisdom (viii. 13); this also is common to 
the division before us and the first; for only in 
chapters i.-ill. (see i. 7; i. 29; ii. 5; iii. 7) was 
any express utterance given to this form of the 
Hhokmah doctrine. The middle group (chap. 
iy.—vii.) nowhere contains the expression ‘the 
fear of Jehovah.” There are however continu- 
ally coming to view many connections between 
the second and third groups; especially the plu- 
ral address ‘ye children,” repeated in the dis- 
course of the personal Wisdom (viii. 82) from 
chap. iv. 1; v. 7; vii. 24 (see above, p. 95). 
Observe also the representation of Folly personi- 
fied, as a counterpart to Wisdom (chap. ix. 13- 
18), appearing as an adulteress of mien and 
bearing quite like the adulterous woman of chap. 
vii. who is as it were exhibited here, «+ developed 
into a more comprehensive character” (comp. 
Hrrzie, p. 69).—Furthermore this last section of 
the first main division of the Book of Proverbs 
consists of only two discourses of unequal length, 
chapters viii. and ix. each-of which, however, in 


turn includes several subdivisions clearly distin- 


guishable,—chap. viii., comprising the three that 
have been given above, and chap. ix. the two pa- 
rallel delineations of the personal Wisdom (vers. 


"1-12) and Folly personified (vers. 13-18).—The 


unequal length of the two discourses Hrrzig 
seeks to a certain extent to remove by striking 
out from chap. viii. a large number of verses, 
sixteen, and from chap. ix. a smaller number, 
six, as spurious additions by a later hand. His 
grounds of distrust are, however, here again of 
a purely subjective kind, and do not present for 
a single one of the passages in question any reli- 
able evidence of their spurious character, as we 
shall hereafter have occasion to show in detail. 

. 2. Vers. 1-8. Doth not wisdom cry aloud? 





This form of interrogation (with 871) which 


expects as its answer an assenting and emphatic - 


«Yes, truly!” points to the fact clearly brought 
to view in all that has preceded, that wisdom 
bears an unceasing witness in her own behalf in 
the life of men. 

Ver. 2. Upon the top of the high places 
by the way, in order that those who pass along 
by the way may observe her. In the midst 
of the way. This Aramaic idiom gives no oc- 
casion for pronouncing the passage spurious 
(contrary to the view of Hirzic, who furthermore 
takes exception to the allusion to “high places ” 
in the Ist clause, and therefore summarily pro- 
nounces the entire 2d verse interpolated). Um- 
BREIT translates ‘‘at the house where roads 
cross,”’ and interprets, not indeed of an inn lo- 
cated at cross-roads (as DODERLEIN does), but 


‘still of a house situated at the junction of several 


streets. But these ‘“‘ways” are roads, solitary 
paths, not streets in the city, and the delineation 
proceeds in such an order as to exhibit Wisdom 
first, in ver. 2, as a preacher in the open country, 
in grove and ficld, on mountains and plains, and 
then in ver. 8 to describe her public harangues 


in the cities, and in the tumult of the multitudes. | 


The condition therefore is unlike both to that 
presented in i. 20, 21, and to that in ix. 18, where 
in both cases the interior of a city alone furnishes 
the scene for Wisdom’s activity as a preacher. 
Ver. 8. At the exit from the city, literally 
“towards the mouth of the city,” 7. ¢., standing 
at the gate and facing the streets which centre 
there.—At the entrance to its doors, (comp. 
i. 21), 7. e., standing on the farther (outer) side 
of the gateway. - 
3. Vers. 4-11. This more general introduction 
to Wisdom’s discourse, with the addition of ver. 
12, Hirzia declares spurious, partly on account 
of the alleged tautological nature of vers. 6-9, 
giving no genuine progress to the thought,— 
partly because ver. 10 is almost identical with 
vill. 19, and ver. 11 with iii. 15,—and lastly, 
partly because of the peculiar form OWN in 


ver. 4, which is said to betray a later date. Yet 
this very form is found also in Isa, liii. 8, and 
Ps. exli. 4, for both of which passages the later 
origin (in the exile, or even after the exile) isin 
like manner yet to be established. And as re- 
spects the alleged tautologies and repetitions, 
similar ones occur throughout the entire Book 
of Proverbs (comp. Introd. 312). The codices 
and old versions, however, know nothing what- 
ever of the absence from the text of even a single 
one of these verses. 

Ver. 5. Learn wisdom, O ye simple ones. 
Comp. i. 4.—Ye fools, show understanding, 
see critical note, above. 
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Ver. 6. Ispeak plain things. The word 
here translated ‘‘plain”’ might, it is true, desig- 
nate ‘‘noble, princely things,” (comp. the ceuvé 
of the LXX, the ‘‘res magnz”’ of thegVulg., etc.) ; 
[So Worpsw., Honpnn, N. and M.], the paral- 
lelism however renders more natural the signifi- 
cation ‘plain, evident” (clara, manifesta); [So 
Stuarr]; comp. a similar term in ver. 9. This 
only appropriate sense we find already given in 
the Chaldee and Syriac versions. : 

Ver. 7. For my mouth meditateth truth, 
literally, ‘‘my palate,” comp. Song Sol. v. 16; 
Job xxxi. 80. The function of speech does not 
appear to be here immediately associated with 
the palate, but, as the antithesis in the 2d clause 
shows, rather the inward moulding of the word 
as yet unspoken, by the silent working of the 
spirit,—the reflective consideration which pre- 
cedes speech. 

Ver. 8. Right, literally, ‘“‘in righteousness.” 
For this use of the preposition employed to in- 
troduce the predicate, and forming as it were the 
transition to the 2 essentiz, compare passages 


like Prov. xxiv. 5; Ps. xxix. 4, and Ewaxp, 3 
my 

Ver. 9. Right to the man of understand- 
ing... plain to them that have attained 
knowledge. Straight and plain stand con- 


trasted with the crooked and false of the preceding’ 


verse. [Trapp: ‘Plain in things necessary to 
salvation; for as all duties so all truths do not 
concern allmen. God doth not expect or re- 
quire that every man should be a doctor in the 
chair; but those points that direct to duty here 
and salvation hereafter, are clear, express and 
obvious to them that desire to understand them.”’] 

The ‘‘man of understanding” is he who is so 
wise as not to despise the words of wisdom, who 
rather duly takes them to heart. ‘They that 
have attained knowledge,” literally ‘the finders 
of knowledge,” are those who have made pro- 
gress in the sphere of ethical knowledge, the 
“knowing,” the mature and experienced. Um- 
BREIT incorrectly interprets ‘‘to them that wish 
to find knowledge ;” the participle is here to be 
taken in a preteritive sense; comp. Gen. xix. 
14; Neh. x. 29. [Other examples may be found 
cited by B’rrcener, 3 997, 2, Il.] 

Ver. 10. Receive my instruction and not 
silver, i. e., when you have the choice prefer 
my instruction to silver. There is therefore 
here a comparison like that in the 2d clause, only 
somewhat otherwise expressed.—Rather than 
choice gold. Huirzia, following the LXX and 
Chald., ‘than tried gold.” But Wal means 


« selected, chosen,” and we have no trace else- 
where of the use of the partic. {M21, which is 


indeed similar in form and easily substituted, for 
the designation of tried gold (xpvolov dedoxipacpé- 
vov). Comp. besides ver. 19, and in the forego- 
ing, ili. 14; with ver. 11 comp. iii. 15. 

4, Vers. 12-21. I, Wisdom, dwell with 
prudence. That Wisdom who is speaking here 
emphatically calls herself by name is doubtless 
to be explained by the fact that only just before, 
in yer. 11, she had spoken of herself in the 8d 
person. Very unwarrantably Hrrzre infers from 
this circumstance the spuriousness of this verse 
also.—The ‘‘dwelling” of wisdom ‘ with pru- 





dence”’ expresses a confidential or friendly rela- 


tion,—the same idea which is elsewhere indicated 
by the Hiphil of the closely related verb 3D; 


comp. Ps. exxxix. 8; Job xxii. 21. Inasmuch as 
the verb stands here with the simple accusative 
of the noun, without the prepositions ordinarily 
signifying “with”? (for this construction comp. e. 
g-, Ps. v.5) many translated ‘Tinhabit prudence” 
and so conceive of prudence either as the shel- 
tering roof (as e. g., UmBruir explains), or as a 
property subject to the disposal $f prudence (thus 
BERTHEAU); but both are alike harsh and inap- 
posite. The correct view is found in Ewatp, 
Hirzia, Exster, the last of whom illustrates the 
relation of wisdom to prudence by the remark, 
‘«prudence (7137¥) denotes here right know- 


ledge in special cases, in contrast with the more 
comprehensive idea of intelligence in general; 
the practical realization of the higher principle 
of knowledge found in wisdom (37).”—Anda 


find out knowledge of sagacious counsels. 
‘«To find out knowledge” here stands for ‘to 
know” (comp. Job xxxii. 18); the expression 
as a whole would therefore find its equivalent in 
the simpler “‘and know sagacious counsels” 
(nwa YIN). Comp. furthermore the notes on 
royale ; 

Ver. 18. The fear of Jehovah is to hate 
evil. Only thus far is the Ist member of this 
ver. to be carried; the following expressions, 
“pride,” “arrogance,” and ‘an evil way”? (li- 
terally, ‘way of evil’) are, in spite of the pre- 
sent accentuation, to be regarded as prefixed ob- 
jects to the verb ‘I hate,” so that the meaning 
of the entire verse is substantially this; ‘Inas- 
much as the fear of God, this beginning of all 
wisdom (see i. 7; ix. 10) comprises within itself 
as a distinguishing characteristic the hatred of 
evil, I, wisdom; accordingly hate everything 
proud, wicked and crafty.” (Comp. Hrrzig on 
this passage). The general proposition forming 
the first member of the ver., which naturally 
gives us no exhaustive definition of the fear of 
God, but only a description of it by one of its 
chief characteristics (comp. Heb. xi. 1), is there- 
fore, as it were, the major premise, from which 
the conclusion is drawn that forms the 2d and 
8d members. The minor premise, however, 
which might have had some such form as the 
first clause of chap. ix. 10, is omitted; the rea- 
soning, as it here stands, taking the form of a 
lemma. In opposition to the diverse methods of 
punctuating and interpreting, such as are found 
in Umbreit, Berrurav, and most of the earlier 
commentators, comp. Hirzia and Exster on this 
passage.—For the expression ‘‘ mouth of deceit” 
or ‘‘crafty mouth” comp. ii. 12; x. 31. j 

Ver. 14 Hirzrt pronounces an addition growing 
out of the similar passage Job xii. 13, as he also 
explains the two following verses as “founded 
upon the reading of Isa. xxxii. 1,’’ and condemns 
them. But the accordance with these other pas- 
sages is far too remote and partial to permit us 
to think of a derivation from them. Inthe case 
of ver. 14 and Job xii. 13 we might more readily — 
think of the converse relation of dependence, in 
case one must at all maintain any such relation 
as existing, which seems hardly necessary. For 
as respects the expressions ‘‘wisdom,” ** coun- 
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sel,” “understanding,” and “strength,” which 
are brought into combination in these verses, 
they are found, with the exception of the second, 
combined elsewhere, especially in Isa. xi. 2, 
where they are adduced quite as they are here, 
as attributes of the true ruler. The instances 
of paronomasia, however, in vers. 15 and 16, 
(‘‘ kings are kings,” and ‘‘rulers rulers’’), were 
of themselves so natural, and suggested them- 
selves so obviously, that neither for the author of 
our verses was there need of any reading of Isa. 
xxxil. 1, nor for Isaiah of any recollection of 
Prov. viii. 15, 16, to give occasion for the employ- 
ment of this trope.—[ Worpsw.: Sound wisdom, 
the very essence of things, whence they derive 
their soundness and strength].—I am under- 
standing, I have (lit. ‘“‘mine is”) strength. 
This change in the pronouns is certainly not un- 
designed: ‘understanding ” is to be exhibited as 
one with wisdom, “strength” however (i.¢., true 
efficiency or energy), as a possession, or more pre- 
cisely a result of wisdom, just.as previously in 
the first clause ‘‘counsel” and “reflection” 
(comp. with respect to them ii. 17) are named 
as constant products, possessions, or attributes 
of wisdom. 

Ver. 16. And nobles, all Judges upon 
earth. These two subjects, attached without any 
copula to the “princes” of the Ist clause, are 
plainly intended to signify that all possible diverse 
classes of princes or rulers derive their power 
from the celestial wisdom of God (comp. the simi- 
lar enumerations in Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16, ete.) 
The idea that this proposition can hold only of just 
rulers, owes its origin doubtless to the old read- 
ing “judges of righteousness” (D7¥) instead 
of ‘‘judges of the earth” (V8), (found in Syr., 
Chald., Vulg., R. Nonzi, and still preferred by 
BrrtuEau). See objections to this and argu- 
ments in support of the Masoretic text in Hirzia, 

Ver. 17. Tlove them that love me. This 
conforms to the pointed text (208). The writ- 
ten text (MANX), “them that love her (Wis- 
dom)” is not in keeping with the context, seems 
to have been occasioned by a wandering of the 
transcriber’s eye to the form of the verb follow- 
ing [which although a peculiar form of the Ist 
person—see critical note above—might, unpoint- 
ed, be mistaken for a form of the 8d person}, and 
has therefore with abundant reason been rejected 
by all the old versions, several MSS., and by 
most of the recent interpreters (Umpretr, Ewan, 
Kuster, and Hirzic).—With the 2d clause of ver, 
17, comp. i. 28. 

Ver. 18, Comp. iii. 16.—Increasing riches. 
This is probably the meaning which, with 
Urrzte, we should adopt (growing means, 

' *wachsend Vermégen’’) ; for the common render. 
ing, “old” or “durable ” riches, seems less ap- 
propriate, since the oldis by no means necessarily 
the sound and permanent. Comp. rather, with 
reference to the idea of a steadily growing or 
accumulating wealgh, Ps. Ixii. 10.—And right- 
cousness. What this here signifies is more 
fully explained in the first clause of yer.-20. 

Ver. 19. Better is my fruit, comp. the re- 
presentation of wisdom as the tree of life in 
chap. iii. 18, and to illustrate the “purest, finest 
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gold” (in Hebrew properly two synonymous ex- 
pressions for the idea of ‘fine gold,” comp. Ps. 
xix. 11; xxi. 4; Song Sol. v. 11) compare iii, 14. 
Ver, 21. To ensure abundance to those 
that love me. The word here translated 
‘¢ abundance ”’ (w) must here necessarily be a 
substantive, of similar import with a derived 
form (WIM) occurring in ii. 7, and substantially 
ace 
equivalent to the imapic of the LXX and the 
ovoia of the Venetian version. For the verb 
“to ensure” plainly requires an object, and the 
position of this noun at the end of the clause. 
shows that this is precisely the object governed 
by the verb. Moreover, if Hrrzie’s conception 
of the expression as an impersonal verb in the 
sense of presto est, it is at my command, (“I 
have it”) were correct, we ought rather to have 


a pronominal object 09 th, “there is tome”): | 
The verse as a whole, therefore, forms a conclu- 
sion to the preceding, setting forth the object of 
Wisdom’s walking in paths of righteousness as 
described in ver. 20% in other words, what result 
follows from such a course to her friends and 
attendants. Comp. Berruzav on this passage. 
After ver. 21 the LXX has the words, “If I 
declare to you the things that occur day by 
day, I will remember to enumerate the things 
that are from eternity” [éap dvayyeiaw imiv ta 
kat juépav ywoueva, prnuovebow ta 8 aivog 
apvSujoa]. This addition is evidently designed 


‘to prepare the way for the subsequent descrip-« 


tion of the antemundane origin and working of 
Wisdom; it appears, however, as ill adapted to 
this as to any possible place either at the begin- 
ning of the chapter, such as Janaer proposes to as- 
sign it (Observatt., p. 63), or again before ver. 10, 
where Hirzie¢ would be disposed to transfer it. 

5. Vers. 22-26. In this delineation of the 
divine origin of the personal Wisdom, the first 
half directs attention first to her existence before 
time, or her ercation as the first of all created 
things.—Jehovah created meas the begin- 
ning of his course. Thus versions as old as 
the LXX (éxrie), Chald., Syriac, with most of 
the modern commentators;—while the exegesis of 
the ancient church from the time of the Arian. 
controversy judged itself compelled to render 
the verb in-the sense of possedit me (Vulg.), or 
éxthoaTo (thus the Vers. Venet. and even AQUILA); 
and this turn of expression was given, that the 
idea of a creation of eternal Wisdom, or what 
was equivalent, of the personal Word of God, 
might be excluded. But against the rendering, 
“Jehovah possessed me,” may be adduced, 1) 
the fact that the verb (3?) does not signify 


simply “to possess,” but “to attain to the pos- 
session,” “to acquire,” which latter signification 
would find here a poor application ; 2) the fact 


that the adjunct of the verb (1375 MWS) agrees 


better with the idea of creating than that of 
possessing; 8) that the double mention of Wis- 
dom’s “being born,’ in vers. 24, 25, and not 
less the expression in ver. 23, «I was sct up” 
(‘‘or wrought out’), corresponds better with the 
idea of a creation than with that of possessing 
or having; and 4) that the parallel passages, 
Ecclesiast. i. 4, 9; xxiy, 8, which are evidently 
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formed on the model of that before us, also em- 
ploy the verb «rifevv (create), and not some such 
as éyew or «éaryodae (haye or possess). Even 
though accordingly the personal. Wisdom is re- 
presented as one created at the beginning of the 
divine activity, not begotten, as a xtisua, ob 
yévynua, still we may by no means draw from 
this the conclusion of the correctness of the 
well-known Arian dogma that the Son of God is 
the first creation of God. For the delineations 
of the whole passage before us are of a poetical 
nature, and are not adapted to a direct applica- 
tion-in forming dogmatic conceptions; and the 
personal Wisdom of our didactic poem is by no 
means simply identical with the Logos, or the 
Son of God. Comp. the Doctrinal notes. — 
«The beginning of His way” is a second accu- 
sative depending on the verb; ‘‘as beginning or 
first fruit of His way,” 7. e. His activity, His 
creative efficiency, His self-revelation. Instead 
of the singular, “‘ His way,’’ we ought perhaps, 
with the LXX, the Vulgate, and many recent 
expositors, especially Hirzic, to read in the 
plural ‘His ways” (1217); the parallel expres- 
sion ‘“‘befure His works” seems to speak de- 
cidedly for this reading.—Before his works. 


The word here translated ‘“‘works”’ (or'7y519) 
occurs only here; yet comp. the corresponding 


feminine form in Ps. xlvi. 9 (nyaN). The 
word translated “before” (D7?) Uirzia regards 
as also a substantive, synonymous with “begin- 
ning” (JYWS1), and therefore translates “as 


foremost of His works.” Yet the conception of 
it as a preposition is favored by the usage of the 
O. T. elsewhere.—OF old (7339), long ago, liter- 
ally, ‘from long ago,” comp. Ps. xciil. 2. 

Ver. 23. From eternity. It seems neces- 
sary, with the expositors of the early church 
and many of recent times, such as Umprerr, 
Berracav, Exusrer, elc., to regard this difficult 
verb which follows a3 a Niphal from 703, and 


therefore to translate it ‘*I was anointed,” 7. ¢. 
consecrated to a priestly royalty; comp. the 
ordinata sum of the Vulgate. But the verb is not 
elsewhere used in this conjugation; and the pay- 
allelism with ver. 22, as well as with those fol- 
lowing, calls for a verb having some such mean- 
ing as ‘‘establish, create, call into being.” It 
seems therefore needful to read with the LXxX, 
«I was established” (*NIDI—“ EFepedlwoév pe”), 
or, which would be better advised, so to inter- 
pret the form in the text as to give the idea of 
a being created, or something equivalent. To 
this end we may either translate, with the Versio 
Veneta, comparing Hcclesiastic. i. 9 (ééyeev 
avrav), Kéxvua, “1 was poured forth,” or which 
is on the whole to be preferred, with Hirzia we 


may vary the punctuation (*3D3), so that the 


expression shall stand as Perfect Niphal, of the 
verb 33D, and have the signification ‘‘I was 
78. 


woven or wrought;” with this may be compared 
Ps. exxxix. 15; Isa. xxxviii, 12.—From the 
beginning, from the foundation of the 
earth. ‘From. the beginning,” as in Isa. 
xlviii. 16. ‘*The foundation of the earth,” an 








expression like that occurring in Isa. xxiii. 7 
(Yas N31), denoting the earliest primeval 
period, the time of the beginning, the origin of 
the earth. How this establishment or production 
of Wisdom ‘from the foundation of the earth” 
is to be understood, namely, in the sense of an 
existence of Wisdom even prior to the earth 
(comp. Ps. xc. 2), appears from the three follow- 
ing verses. 

Ver. 24. When there were as yet no 
floods. Huiraig regards the mention of the 
waters before the mountains as inappropriate, 
and therefore conjectures that the verse is spuri- 
ous. As though in Ps, civ. 6 and Job xxxviii. 8 
the seas were not mentioned immediately before 
the earth as a whole, and also before the moun- 
tains !—Fountains abounding with water. 
The meaning is, doubtless, the springs from 
which the floods or the deep broke forth ; comp. 
Gen. vii. 11, and below, ver. 28. 

Ver. 25. Before the mountains were as yet 
settled, with their “roots” (Job xxviii. 9) in the | 
pliant earth; comp. Job xxxvili. 6, where mention 
is made of the settling even of the pillars of the 
earth (in the infinite space of the heavens). With 
the second clause comp. Ps. xe. 2.— Band 
and plains. The LXX had in their day cor- 
rectly rendered MSM by douchrove [uninhabita- 
ble places]; these are ‘* unoccupied commons or 
plains,” regions lying outside the occasionally 
occupied land (comp. Job v. 10).—The first 
clods of the earth. Thus, with Hurrzrc, are 
we to understand this expression, and not ‘the 
sum or mass of the clods of the earth” (Coo- 
crius, Scuutrens, BrrtuEav, Evster, etc.); and 
still less ‘‘the first men” (JARCHI), or even 
“(man as born of the earth” (UmBReir); these 
last interpretations are plainly too far-fetched. 

6. Vers. 27-31. From the antemundane exist- 
ence*of Wisdom the poet now passes over to the 
description of her active cooperation in the crea- 
tion of the world. The same progress from the 
pre-existence to the world-creating activity of 
the divine Logos is found in several passages of 
the N. T., especially in John i. 1-8, Col. i. 15-16. 
—When he stretched out the firmament 
over the deep, z.¢. when He fixed the vault 
of heaven, the arch of heaven (comp. Gen. i. 8; 
Job xxii. 14), over the waters of the earth, as a 
barrier between the upper and lower waters 
(Gen. i. 6; Job xxvi. 10). Over the deep, in 
the Hebrew literally ‘upon the surface of the 
deep,’”’ comp. Gen. i. 2. 

Ver. 28. When he fixed the clouds 
above. Literally, ‘when He made firm, made 
strong” (I¥9N3); 2. e. the clouds are, as in Job 
xxvi. 8; xxxvili. 87, conceived of as bags, which 
only in case they are suitably secured and do 
not burst, prevent the mighty outpouring of the 
upper waters upon the earth.—When the 
fountains of the deep (see ver. 24 above) 
raged violently. This is the interpretation to 
be given, with Umbruir, Winer, Hrrare, ete.; 
for the verb here unquestionably has the in- 
transitive meaning, invalescere, vehementer agitare 
(comp. in Isa. xliii. 16 the “mighty waters’’). 
The transitive signification, ‘ when Ife made 
firm, i. e. restrained, bound up” (L&X; most 
of the other versions, and recent interpreters 
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like Exsrer) is inadmissible from the absence 
of the suffix with the infinitive. 

- Ver: 29.. When he set to the sea its 
-bounds. ‘ Bound” here in its local sense, 
limit, barrier, as in Jer. v. 22; substantially the 


same as ‘“‘its border” (1D) in the 2d member. 
For this expression (D7 *2) mouth or shore of 
the sea, instead of the phrase, elsewhere usual, 
“lip of the sea” (D1 MDW), as in Gen. xli. 3; 
comp. Isa. xix. 7; and for the description of the 
separation between the sea and the land in 
general, see Gen. i, 9,10; Ps. xciv. 9 When 
he settled the foundation pillars of the 
earth; end of the description of the earth’s 
creation, comp. Job xxxviii. 6. . 

Ver. 30. Then was I at his side as direct- 
ress of the work. This noun, derived from a 
verb (JN) signifying to be firm, true, reliable 

abs 
(and also kindred to f°, dexter, “the right 


hand,” yet not to be regarded as HorrmMann 
takes it, Schrifibew., I. 95, as an infinitive abso- 
lute used adverbially, bat necessarily as a sub- 
stantive), denotes like the parallel form found in 
Song Sol. vil. 2, ‘‘artifex, artist, master of the 
work.” [So Worpsw., Houp., Muznscu., Novus; 
Srvuarr translates ‘‘confidant.”—A.] Comp. 
the description, undoubtedly based on the pas- 
sage before us, found in Wisdom vii. 21: 7 rév 
Ravtwv Texvitec cogia (‘wisdom which is the 
worker of all things’’); comp. the epithet apyd- 
Govea (adapting) im the LXX, and the cuncta 
componens of the Vulgate, in our passage. In 
Opposition to the rendering of poe by ‘fos- 


ter-child, alumnus, nutricius” (Agquina, Scuut- 
TENS, ROSENMUELLER, ELSTER) may be urged 
first, that then in accordance with Lam. iv. 5 
we ought to point POs, [which pointing Bérr- 
cur favors, see 3 660, 6 and n. 1], and then, 
that this form could hardly have stood in the 
text as a substantive without some adjunct. de- 
fining it more closely. The yerb should be 
rendered, not “then became I” (Berruzav), 
but ‘then was I.” For the existence of wisdom 
before the world’s creation and at the time of the 
world’s creation formed the principal subject of 
the preceding description, and not, e. g-, her 
passing from previous rest to more active rela- 
tions.—And was delighted day by day. 
Literally, “‘I was delight day by day.” This 
abstract noun plainly stands in the predicate 
quite as appropriately as the parallel term in the 
3d clause (the participle Npnw0) and aims like 
this expression toindicate that wisdom enjoyed and 
delighted in her creative activity. For the idio- 
matic use of this abstract noun comp. e. g., Ps, 
cix. 4 (“but Iam prayer’); also notes on vii. 10 
above.—The verse following then declares that 
this her delight and exultation relates particu- 
larly to the manifold creatures of the earth, 
chiefly toman. The creative agency and control 
of the wisdom of God in the origin of the earth 
and its inhabitants, is therefore here represented 
as attended and sustained by the heartiest satis- 
faction in the natures that are created, especially 
in man, the personal image of God; and this is 
quite in harmony with the ‘God saw that it was 
good” of the six days of creation (Gen. i. 10, 
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12, 18, 81); comp. also Wisdom vii. 22, 27, 
29 sq. A reference of these expressions in ver. 
81 to any period subsequent to the creation (Um- 
BREIT: ‘‘1n his earth do I now delight and am 
the joy of the children of men,” comp. Mur- 
cerus and many of the elder interpreters, and 
also LuruER), is suggested by nothing in the 
context, and is rather decidedly at variance with 
the connection. Not before ver. 32 does the 
author with ‘“‘and now” return from the past to 
the present. When Hrrzia feels constrained 
to strike out as spurious the second clause of 
ver. 80 (‘fand I was in joy of heart day by 
day’’), and also the Ist clause of ver. 31 (‘‘sport- 
ing in His earth”), this results from the fact that 
he has wholly missed the progressive character 
of the description, which gradually descends 
from God and His seat in the heavens to earth, 
and more specifically to the human race; just 
as, in his representation which shows throughout 
a peculiarly external and mechanical conception 
of the nature of wisdom, he maintains, ‘‘The 
1st clause of ver. 81 comes into contradiction 
withsthe first of ver. 80; for if wisdom is near 
Jehovah she cannot appropriately be at the same 
time disporting herself on the earth!” <A 
mere hasty glance at the later representations 
of the nature and activity of the hypostatic 
Wisdom, like Wisd. vii. 8; Ecclesiast. xxiy., etc., 
might have convinced Hirzia of the superficial 
and untenable nature of such a view. Yet this 
is in truth nothing more than the necessary fruit 
of his entire rationalistic view of God and the 
world. © 

7. Vers. 32-36. Concluding admonition and 
promise, based on ver. 22-31 as well as ver. 1-21. 
—Ver. 38. Hear instruction, eic. Hrrzic 
would have this whole verse stricken out 
‘because it has no rhythm,” and because it 
comes in only as a disturbing element between 
the benedictions in ver. 32, 2d clause, and ver. 
34. But the lack of rhythm that is asserted rests 
on the conception of the subjective taste: and 
the position between two benedictions produces 
no distraction whatever; all the more since to 
the first and shorter of these two sentences be- 
ginning with “Blessed,” a corresponding admo- 
nition had been prefixed, ver. 82, Ist clause.— 
And be not rebellious. Thus with Umsrur, 
ExsteR, efc., must we understand the prohibition 
without a grammatical object GylBA be). To 
supply from the 1st clause the idea ‘instruc- 
tion” is unnecessary, especially since the intran- 
sitive ‘cand be wise’”’ had been interposed as the 
immediate antithesis to the verb ‘refuse, or re- 
bel.” For the etymology and signification of 
this verb (YI9) see, furthermore, notes oni. 25. 


Ver. 34. That hearkeneth to me, watch- 
ing, etc. The expression, ‘‘so that he watch” 


(1pw) like the following phrase “so that he 


keep,” expresses not so much the design as the 
result of hearkening to wisdom; these expres- 
sions give, as it were, the manner of this heark- 
ening, and thus correspond with the ablative of 
the gerund in Latin, or with the pres. participle 
(LXX: dypurvév—typov). —For whosoever 
findeth me, findeth life. This is in accord- 
ance with the K’ri, The K’thibh is somewhat 
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more artificial, ‘‘for the finders of me are finders 
of life,” 7. ¢., those who find me, they find life. 
One may choose between the two readings which 
in import do not differ. [RurtscH1 proposes 
(Stud. u. Krit., Jan. 1868, p. 134) to solve the 
difficulty in another way, retaining the conso- 
nants of the K’thibh, but modifying the punctu- 
ation, so that the two forms will be singular and 
apparently identical (’N¥1), the second being 
a form, artificially constructed with ‘~ as a 
‘‘union yowel,” (Ewaxp, 3 211, 2, 1), so as to 


secure the juxtaposition of two forms apparently: 


the same.—A.].—And obtain favor from Je- 
hovah. Literally ‘and draws forth,” i.¢., 
gains for himself, harvests, bears away. 

Ver. 36. And whosoever sinneth against 
me. Literally ‘‘who misseth me” in contrast 
with ‘who findeth me” in ver. 85. Comp. Job 
v. 24; Judges xx. 16.—All they that hate me 
love death. Comp. iv. 13, 22; vii. 27, and 

_also Ezek. xviii. 31. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, For a correct understanding of the section 
before us two things in general are to be ob- 
served: 1) that the entire discourse is poetical, 
and that therefore the personification of Wisdom 
which forms its chief subject is also to be re- 
garded as essentially, and in the first instance, 
the product of a bold poetical sweep of thought, 
and of a vivid oriental imagery; 2) that, how- 
ever, because of the solemn earnestness and pro- 
foundly religious character of the discourse, its 
figurative element cannot possibly be viewed as 
the mere play of fancy; or an empty ringing of 
phrases, but must rather every where stand in 
more or less exact harmony with the supersen- 
suous truth that is to be set forth. Wisdom, 
which here appears personified, as the principle 
of the world’s creation, as well as of its preser- 
vation and government, having sprung from God 
himself, and being absolutely supernatural, is no 
unsubstantial phantom, no unreal fiction of the 
fancy, no poetic creation without an underlying 
higher reality. It is rather a result of the pro- 
foundest religious and ethical inquiry, an object 
of the purest and most genuine knowledge of di- 
vine things, nay a product of divinerevelation— 
only that this revelation has here passed through 
the medium of a poetic conception and repre- 
sentation, and for that very reason appears in its 
formal relations partially reflected, broken, or 
inaccurately exhibited. It is really the free po- 
etic form, ideal in its portraiture, to which must 
be charged whatever in the statements before us 
is partially inadequate, inconsistent, and not di- 
rectly applicable in the formation of dogmatic 
ideas. The substance, which is easily separable 
from this form, bears the impress of the most 
genuine divinely revealed truth, and forms one 
of the most important and strongest of the foun- 
dation pillars of Old Testament theology, on 
which the theology and Christology of the New 
Testament is reared, the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the ancient church, and indeed the whole glo- 
rious structure of Christian dogmatics.—Comp. 
Srauprnmaizr, Die Lehrevon der Idee, pp. 31sq., 
and particularly Nirzscu, Ueber die wesentt.Drei- 





einigkeit Gottes (Letter to Lucke, in the Stud. und 
Krit., 1841, ii.; especially pp. 310 sq.). 

2. In the picture of wisdom drawn in our chap- 
ter the two conceptions of the divine wisdom, and 
the wisdom of the creature, or of the celestial 
type of the Hhokmah and its earthly and human 
counterpart, are plainly so combined that they 
more or less flow into each other, and without a 
clear discrimination of their difference inter-. 
change, (as in the shorter description of the pro- 
tection and blessing going forth from God’s crea- 
tive wisdom for those who honor it,—chap. iii. 
19-26). That wisdom is at the outset introduced 
as teaching and preaching (vers. 1 sq.), shows 
at once that she is regarded essentially as a self- 
conscious personal being, as a reflection there- 
fore of the absolute personality, or the Godhead. 
And even within the first section (vers. 4-21), 
which refers in the first instance only to her ma- 
nifestations in the moral and religious life of 
man, several features suggest the supernatural 
in her nature and relations. Thus especially the 
predicates ‘counsel, understanding, strength,” 
(in ver. 14) with which she is endowed as the 
Messiah is in Isa, xi. 2. So also the allusion to 
the fact that she imparts to and preserves for the : 
kings, rulers, princes, and judges of the earth, 
all their power (vers. 15, 16); and finally, with 
no less plainness, the declaration that she ‘‘loyes 
them that love her,” and accordingly shows her- 
self to be the dispenser of all-benefits and bles- 
sings to her faithful ones (ver. 16-21). Of a 
purely earthly and creature principle all this 
could not be asserted. It-is plainly not an ab- 
stract conception of moral philosophy, or any de- 
finition pertaining to the moral and intellectual 
conduct of men, that is thus described, but some- 
thing higher, a nature fundamentally identical 
with the diyine providence, the activity of God 
in preserving and ruling the world,—a personal 
principle belonging to God’s revelation of Him- 
self, which is not essentially different from the 
Logos of the New Testament or the Son of God. 

This conception of the idea of a superhuman 
wisdom, which determines and controls with ab- 
solute power and knowledge the destinies of our 
race, conducts, however, immediately to the pro- 
per and hypostatic representation of Wisdom ag 
an emanation from God’s eternal nature, as the 
partaker and mediator in His absolutely creative — 
activity. From the description of Wisdom as the 
mediating principle in divine Providence (vers. 
14-21), the poet passes to the exhibition of her 
mediating participation in the creation of the 
world, and in this connection he reveals in the 
same act the deepest sources and beginnings of 
her nature (vers. 22-31). Wisdom is, it is true, 
also a creation of God, but one coming into being 
before all other creatures, a ‘first born” (mpo- 
réxreorov) a ‘beginning of the creation of God’ 
(4px9 tHe KTicewc Tov Veov), comp. Rev. il. 14. 
And for that very reason she took part in His 
work of creation; she was not merely witness, 
but helper in the revelation of His power in the 
primitive creation that called His heavens and 
earth into being. She manifested herself as the 
regulative and formative principle, who in those 
mighty acts of creation “rejoiced before Him, 
i. e., developed before Him in free, happy action, 
as it were in joyous sport and play, her infinitely 
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rich life, and thus produced an infinite number 
and variety of creature forms. his creative ac- 
tivity of wisdom found however its end and its 
completion in the creation of men in whom she 
has her delight in an altogether pre-eminent de- 
' gree (ver. 31) for they are called to be her con- 
scious recipients, and under her enlightening in- 
fluence to grow up into a walkin holy fellowship 
with God. Precisely for this reason the posses- 
sion of wisdom, 7. ¢., in the first instance that 
comparative, creative wisdom which is identical 
with the fear of God and righteousness, is the 
sum of all that can be recommended to man as 
the means to the attainment of the highest tem- 
poral and eternal welfare. For this relative 
wisdom is in fact nothing but the reflection and 
emanation of that which is absolute. It is the 
absolute divine wisdom as this has found its in- 
dividual reflection in the life of individual man, 
—the eternal wisdom of God entering into the 
sabjective conditions of man, and so becoming 
creatural. When the concluding verses of the 
chapter (vers. 82-36) emphatically advise the ob- 
taining of this wistom which has thus become 
mundane and human, and point to the blessed 
consequences of its possession, they seize again 
upon that which was the starting-point in the 
whole admonition, and show how the secondary 
wisdom is derived from the primitive and con- 
ducts again to it, how the same holy life-power 
infinite in its perfection, which was active in the 
first creation of the world and of man, must also 
be efficient in their moral recreation and their 
perfecting after God’s likeness. Comp. Sraupsy- 
MAIER, as cited above, p. 88: “The eminence of 
man consists not merely in the fact that wisdom 
comes in him to self-consciousness, but also in 
the fact that by the Creator there has been con- 
ferred upon him in the gift of freedom the power 
to become as it were the second creator of his 
own life according’ to the innate divine idea, 
This idea appears therefore now a practical one: 
the impulse to become practical existed already 
in its living energy, or was this very energy ; 
and with this it isat the same time clear that 
man with his freedom hag pre-eminently a prac- 
tical religious and moral problem set before him. 
Since however by this very freedom he also has 
it im his power not to follow his destination, and 
even to resist it, Wisdom appeals to him to hear 
a yoice, and does this as she speaks to him 
both from within and from without,—from within 
by ideas (through the voice of reason and con- 
science), from without, through divine revelation 
in which absolute wisdom dwells.” 

3. This representation of wisdom asa personal 
‘principle mediating between God and man, ex- 
isting in God as the prototype, in man in the an- 
titype, plainly stands in the closest relationship 
_ to Be ocerme of the Logos in the New Testa- 
ment,* 





* Comp. Nirzscias cited above: “ Do you sce here no trace 
of a divine process, a germ of an ontological self-distinction 
in God? For this Wisdom is indeed ar first God’s communi- 
cation localized in the world, particularly in man, and still 
more especially in Israel. Yet it will be understood as no 
mere creatnre like others, no angel, no dependent power or 
effect: it claims to be known and honored in its divinity, 
Without exhausting the idea of divinity it claims to bo God 
of God—* Jehovah created me ”—a creation which accordine 
to the connection gives no natural, creaturely being, but 
lias a significance plainly transcending these bounds, efc,?’— 





The connection, it is true, with a right exege- 


* Brit eA) OP Pie, 
sis of the main points involved (see notes on vers. 


22, 23, and 30, above), does not reach so far that 


wisdom is described outright as a child of God, be- 


gottenin eternity and ‘ anointed,” 7. ¢., solemnly 
consecrated and sealed,—and so is attended by 
those characteristic predicates with which Christ 
describes His absolutely unique metaphysical 
relation as Son to God (John x. 86; v. 26; xvii. 
5; comp. i. 1, 18). 


ways of God, there are surely not wanting em- 
phatic intimations that her character is abso- 
lutely above that of creatures in both respects, 
that which concerns her coming into being be- 
fore all creatures, and also her intimate fellow- 
ship of essence and of life with God. While fur- 
thermore the primeval consecration to be a ruler 


over all things, to the ranks of a priestly regal - 


mediatorship between God and Mis creation is 
not to be found among the points expressly em- 
phasized in the description of Wisdom, yet the 
way in which she is described in vers. 14-16, as 
possessor and dispenser of all sovereign power 
and wisdom, reminds us distinctly enough of the 
omnipotence in heaven and earth that is given to 
the Son, and of His being endowed with the un- 
divided fulness of the Divine Messiah- Spirit, — 
which Isaiah in his day pronounces a spirit of 
all wisdom and understanding, all counsel, all 
strength, knowledge, and holy fear (fsa. xa 92 
comp. John iii. 84; Matth. xxviii. 18). And al- 
though, finally, the name “son” or child” is 
not given to her, and the “ exultation” in the 
presence of God at the time of His creative ac- 
tivity, cannot fitly be conceived of as the intima- 
tion of a relation in any way like that existing 
between a sportive favorite child and his father, 
still the appellation « directress of the work” 
characterizes this being distinctly enough as a 
personal emanation from the very nature of God.’ 
And a mediatorial participation not only in the 
creative, but also in the redemptive and sancti- 
fying activity of God is suggested, if only in gen- 
tle intimation, by what is said of her “delight in 
the sons of men.” ‘To these points of correspon- 
dence which are presented in the chief individual 
features of the picture in Proy. viii. 22 sq., there 
may be added several unmistakable allusions to 
our chapter found in the New Testament. Among 
these the essential identity of the creative wisdom 
of God that is here described, with the Logos or 
the pre-existent Christ stands out most distinctly. 
When our Lord in Matth. xi. 19 (Luke vii. 35) 
and probably also in Luke xi. 49 (comp. Van 
OostErzzE on this passage) designates himself as 
the “Wisdom of God,” and at the same time 
speaks of ‘children of this wisdom,” meaning 
by this the men who are subject to her revealing 
and enlightening influence, especially the Jews, 
as haying been Divinely influenced by law and 
prophecy, He can have chosen this mode of des- 
ignating Himself only with His eye upon the 
Biblical delineations that were familiar to His 


j hearers; and to these, beside Hcclesiasticus 


xxiv, and Wisdom Vii.-ix., eéc., the passage be- 





The truth of this representation holds also as against that 
which Von Hormann (Schrifibew., I. pp. 95 sq.) has bronght 
forward in support of the opposite view, 7. ¢., that which do- 
nies tlre hypostatic nature of wisdom in our passage. 





And yet when she also is | 
‘declared to have been created as beginning of the 





fore us would pre-eminently belong. When John 
ascribes to the Divine Logos both alike, the act- 
ing as medium of the activity of God in the crea- 
tion of the world, and the accomplishment of His 
enlightening and saving efficiency on the world,— 

when he in doing this distinctly characterizes 
_the Logos not as a mere attribute or impersonal 
reason of God, but as a hypostasis self-conscious 
and freely coming forth from the absolute ground 
of the Divine’ essence, as a Divine personality 
secking incarnation (John i. 1-18), the harmony 
of this description of his with Solomon’s praise 
of the Divine Wisdom cannot have continued to 
be merely unconscious. And this is all the less 
possible, from the consideration that this wisdom 
had already before his time and in manifold in- 
stances been designated by the name Adyog, e. g., 
Hicclesiast. i. 4 (comp. xxiv. 3), Wisdom,.ix. l. 
When Paul in numerous passages asserts the 
same of his pre-existent Christ (especially 1 Cor. 
viii. 6; Col. i. 15 sq.; Phil. ii. 5 sq.), among the 
passages from the Old Testament lying at the 
foundation of his views in this matter, Prov. viii. 
22 sq., cannot have been wanting. And further- 
more his designation of the Son as the ‘‘ Wisdom 
of God” (1 Cor. i. 24, 80; comp, Rom. xiii. 27; 
Col. ii. 3) cannot have developed itself on any 
other basis. The same holds finally also of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (see Heb. 
i, 2sq.), as wellas of the writer of the Apocalypse, 
who, by his emphatic use of the name of the Lo- 
gos (Rev. xix. 13), shows himself plainly enough 
to be no other than the Evangelist John. His 
peculiar designation of Christ, already adduced 
above, as ‘the beginning of the creation of 
God” (chap. iii. 14) may perhaps be viewed out- 
right as a literal allusion to verse 22 of our 
chapter.* 

If this were the case, the idea of a “beginning 
of the creation of God” would by no means for 
that reason require to-be interpreted in the Arian 
sense, For in an author who elsewhere adopts 
the doctrine of the Logos the representation of 
Christ as the first creature of God would palpably 
be a monstrosity. John can in this expression 
intend to designate the Lord only as the active 
principle in the creation (comp. DunsTERDIECK 
on this passage). In just this active sense shall 
we be obliged to interpret the expression which 
possibly suggested John’s language,—the ‘“be- 
ginning of the ways of Jehovah ” in our chapter, 
z.¢., as relating to that activity of the eternal 
Wisdom of God which commenced His manifesta- 
tion of Himself in creation, its mediating codpe- 
ration in God’s world-creating act (see remarks 
on this passage above). 

4, The only noteworthy difference between the 
idea of the Logos in the New Testament, and the 
hypostatic Wisdom of our passage consists, there- 
fore, in the decidedly created character ascribed 
to the latter by the expression ‘ Jehovah created 
me” in ver. 22, and the parallel expression in 
yer. 23. Our teacher of wisdom in the Old Tes- 





* We here presuppose the spurious character of the 
éxxdyoias (which, besides, was early expunged by the cor- 
rectors of the text) standing in the place of xrécews in the 
Cod. Sin. If this remarkable reading were genuine, the 
meaning of the expression would certainly be altogether dif- 
ferent. But the assumption can hardly be avoided that thers 
is here an attempted emendation in the interest of the Anti- 


monarchians or Anti-arians, 
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tament, near as he may haye come to the idea, 
was therefore unable to rise to an altogether 
clear discernment of the relation existing between 
God and His eternal Word, who in all His like- 
ness of nature is yet personally distinct, and 
while appearing as the “first-born of every crea- 
ture,”’ still on the other hand appears also as the 
only begotten Son of the living God, or as eternal 
personal emanation from the Divine essence. 
The hypostatic Hhokmah of our author (and also 
the Logia of the Apocrypha, which differs from it 
in no essential characteristic) appears accord- 
ingly as an imperfect introduction and prepara- 
tion for the idea of the Logos in the New Testa- 
ment, the conception not having yet reached a 
full symmetrical development. So also the 
‘Spirit of God” in the prophetic¢ literature of 
the O. T. shows itself: to be the prototype, the 
germinal basis for the rvevua ayov of the N. T., 
this distinctly personal third Divine agent in 
salvation, with the Father and the Son.* 

In any event, however, this conception stands 
much nearer to the idea of the Logos or the Son 
in the New Testament, and contributed more di- 
rectly to its development, than that personification 
of the creative ‘‘ word of Jehovah” which appears 
here and there in Psalmists and prophets (e. ., 
Ps. xxxili. 6; exlyil. 155 uIs) ly. 11 jvete.\.2 Mor 
this last expression has, after all, no other value 
than poetic figures in general, hastily thrown 
out. The Hhokmah of our passage, however, is, 
notwithstanding the poetic character of its 
drapery, a conception developed with the great- 
est care, a fruit of profound and consecrated 
speculation, a bright ray of Divine revelation, 
which, among the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. I. that relate to the Divine side of the Re- 
deemer’s nature, holds one of the most conspicuous 
places. Comp. Nirzscu, as above cited, pp. 319, 
3820. 

5. The error in our English exegetical and 
theological literature with respect to our passage 
has been, we think, the attempt to force upon it 
more of distinctness and precision in the reyela- 
tion of the mysteries of the Divine nature than is 
disclosed by a fair exegesis. Sometimes it is the 
doctrine of the Logos that is made to stand out 
with all the clearness of the New Testament an- 
nouncement; sometimes it is ‘‘ the eternal gene- 
ration of the Son” that Solomon is made, as the 
Spirit’s mouthpiece, to reveal. Owxn’s elaborate © 
arguments (Comm. on the Epistle to the Hebréws, 
Exercitation xxvii.), and HonpeEn’s extended and 
learned comments (Comm. 7m loc.), appear to us 
very plainly to err in this excess. If it be not 
unworthy of the Holy Spirit to employ a bold 
and graphic personification, many things in this 
chapter may be said of and by the personified 
Wisdom, which these and other similar authors 
regard as triumphantly proving that we have 
here the pre-existent Christ, the Son of God. 
How weak would that personification be which 
did not ascribe to the imagined person hate, love, 
power, etc. (see Hotpmn)! Why cannot a person 
fied attribute, if the personification be at all 
successful, be represented as being born, as being 
by or near the Deity, as rejoicing in His sight, 
ele. (see Hotpen again)? And yet we need not 





* Comp. also subsequent notes on ch. xxx. 38q. 
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go so far as Owen and say, ‘‘A personal transac- 


tion before the creation of the world, between 
the Father and the Son, acting materially by 
their One Spirit, concerning the state and condi- 
tion of mankind, with respect to Divine love and 
favor, is that which we inquire after, and which 
is here fully expressed.” Worpsworrn not 
agreeing with Guesenivs, ec., in regard to the 
primary meaning of the much debated nip* 


admitting that it originally signifies acquire, 
nevertheless agrees with Gusren., Hupretp (?); 
Noyes, Sruarr and others in here rendering 
it “created,” because he wants an ‘eternal 
generation”’ as the product of his exegesis, —a 
product far enough from the thoughts of most of 
those who agree with him in his rendering. We 
can, to say the least, go no farther than our au- 
thor has done in discovering here the foresha- 
dowings of the doctrine of the Logos. Weare 
inclined to prefer the still more guarded state- 
ments, é. g., of Dr. J. Pye Smita (Scripture Les- 
tumony to the Messiah, I., 352), that this beautiful 
picture ‘cannot be satisfactorily proved to be a 
designed description of the Saviour’s person ;” 
or that of Dr. Joun Harris (Sermon on Proy. 
Viil. 80-86). ‘At all events, while, on the one 
hand, none can demonstrate that Christ is here 
directly intended,—on the other, none can prove 
that He is not contemplated; and perhaps both 
willadmit that under certain conditions language 
such as that in our text may be justifiably applied 
to Him. One of these conditions is, that the 
language be not employed argumentatively, or in 
proof of any thing relating to Christ, but only for 
the purpose of illustration; and another is that 
when so employed, it be only adduced to illus- 
trate such views of the Son of God as are already 
established by such other parts of Scripture ag 
are admitted by the parties addressed.””—A. ] 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


lomily on the entire chapter. See the translation 
above, andcomp. Stécxrr: The heavenly Wisdom 
which is the word of God is urgently commended 
tous: 1) by the good opportunity which we have 
to study it (vers. 1-5) ; 2) by the rich blessing 
that it brings us (vers. 6-21) ; 8) by the eminence 
and majesty of the teacher who teaches it, and 
who is no other than Christ, the eternal Son of 
God (vers. 22-36).—Srarxe: The true Wisdom’s 
“invitation of all men to the Kingdom of God: 1 
the invitation itself (vers. 1-10); 2) the induce- 
ments to give heed to it, namely: a) the inesti- 
mable value of wisdom (vers. 11, 12); 6) the 
blessings of those who accept her invitation to 
the Kingdom of God (vers. 18-86). — Calwer 
Handbuch: Wisdom commends herself: 1) in 
general (vers. 1-5); 2) by her truthfulness (vers. 
6-9); 8) by the prudence, understanding, honor 
‘and power that she imparts to her followers 
(vers. 10-21); 4) by her eternal existence, her 
participation in the creation, her delight in the 
sons of men (vers, 22-36).—Woutrarrn: Wisdom 
the truest and best friend of men, her doors 
(ver. 34) standing open day by day to every one 
that needs and desires her. 





*(For a very full and candid discussion of this with other 
related points, see an article by Prof. E. P. Barrows, Biblioth, 
aby April, 1858 ; also, Lippon’s Bamp. Lectures, pp. 60, 61, 
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Vers. 1-11. Ecarp:—The Eternal Son of God 
gathers, plants, builds His’ Church by a voice, 
i. e., His word. All true teachers of the word 
are crying voices through which Christ calls.— 
Out of Christ’s school is no true wisdom; they 
who deem themselves wise and shrewd are unfit- 
ted to learn of Him.—So long as Christ’s wisdom 
is still speaking outside of thee it avails thee’ 
nothing; but when thou allowest it to dwell in 
thee it is thy light and thy life.—Thou shouldst 
have one heart and one mouth with Christ; if 
false and perverse things are found in thy mouth 
thou art still far from Christ.—Silver and gold 
is mere vanity and nothingness; what can it 
help in the day of wrath and judgment? Let 
God’s word be thy highest and best treasure — 
Berleb. Bible: Wisdom (who speaks to us not 
only through the word written and preached, but 
also inwardly, as God’s voice in our hearts) is so 
far from keeping silence, that although we stop 
our ears, we yet hear her correction within at 
the entrances and doors of the heart; and al- 
though we will not understand her, we must ne- 
vertheless feel her. And this is a testimony how 
desirous God is of our blessedness. 

Vers. 12-21. MenancutHon (on vers. 14 sq.): 
Those counsels are just which agree with the 
word of God; and these counsels will at length 
have joyful issues, with the aid of the Son of 
God, who wills to aid those that continue in the 
word which Ie has given, and who call. upon 
Him.—Lurner (marginal comment on vers. 15, 
16): “Princes should act, speak, work, honora- 
bly and praiseworthily, that men may glory in 
and follow their example; and not as the tyrants, 
the foul, the cyclops,” efc.—Hastus: When true 
wisdom is taken into counsel in every thing, then 
in all ranks that will occur which each one’s 
purpose demands according to a perfect ideal. 
Kings, princes, nobles, counsellors will act in 
conformity with the aim of their calling (2 
Chron. xix. 6, 7).—Things would stand much 
better in the world if men exercised their spirit 
more after holiness, and strove with greater zeal 
for wisdom, Matth. yi. 33. — Berleburg Bible: 
No one can rightfully take to himself the name 
of a Christian ruler, but he who subjects himself 
in spirit and truth, in humble obedience to the 
control of the Almighty, lays himself at His feet 
and allows himself to be wholly ruled by Him. 
Others exercise a rude, violent and tyrannical 
control, and an assumed authority over the per- 
son of men.—Von GERLACH: The wisdom who 
here announces herself is the very wisdom of 
God, and is therefore also, as all good can be 
from God alone, the soul of all good laws and 
ordinances (vers. 14-17), and must, as every 
thing earthly is ruled, disposed and rightly dis- 
tributed among men by God, necessarily reward 
her disciples with welfare, honor and riches 
(vers. 18-21). [Ver. 12, Cuaryock: All arts 
among men are the rays of Divine wisdom shining 
upon them, Whatsoever wisdom there is in the 
world, it is but a shadow of the wisdom of God.—- 
Ver. 18. Arnot: To fear retribution is not to 
hate sin; in most cases it is to love it with the 
whole heart. It is when sin is forgiven that a 
Sinner can hate it. Then he is on God’s side. 
Instead of hating God for his holiness, the for- 
given man instinctively loathes the eyil of his. 
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own heart.—Jona. Hpwarps: “The affection of 
hatred as haying sin for its object is spoken of in 
Scripture as no inconsiderable part of true reli- 
_ gion. It is spoken of as that by which true re- 

ligion may be known and distinguished.”—Ver. 
15. Bp. SanpERSoN: On the efficient cause and 
consequent obligation of human law.—Hooxker: 
_ “By me kings reign,” ete. Not as if men did 
behold that book and accordingly frame their 
laws; but because it worketh in them, because it 
discovereth and (as it were) readeth itself to the 
world by them, when the laws which. they make 
are righteous.—Ver. 18. Arnot: The riches 
which the King of saints imparts along with the 
patent of nobility to support its dignity withal, 
are linked to righteousness and last forever. 
Handfuls are gotten on the ground, but a soulful 
is not to be had except in Christ.] 

Vers. 22-31. Gurur:—From this delineation 
there follows: 1) the personal difference of the 
Son from the Father; 2) the essential likeness 
of the Son to the Father, as partaker of the Di- 
vine activity in creation; 3) the unutterable love 
of the Father to the Son (ver. 380?); 4) the deep 
and grateful love which we in turn owe to this 

'Divinely loved director and mediator in creation 
‘and redemption.—ZELtNER: All the works of 
God’s omnipotence and wisdom thou shouldst 
contemplate with holy joy and wonder, praise 
the Creator for them, and with them strengthen 
thyself in faith in His paternal providence.—As 
an essential and indescribable fellowship exists 
between the Father and the Son, so does there 
exist between God and the believer a gracious 
spiritual union, on which the Christian must be 
most intent.—SrarkKe: All things have had their 
beginning except the Son of God regarded in 
His Divine nature. He is with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost true God from everlasting to 
everlasting. All that this Eternal Wisdom does 
in the kingdom of nature, as well as in that of 
grace, she does with gladness and delight: yea, 
there is in this work so lovely and wise an alter- 
nation and manifoldness, that we must in reason 





wonder at it (comp. Eph. iii. 10, ‘the manifold 
wisdom of God”).—Von Gurtacn: — That 
“play” of wisdom in which the Lord takes 
pleasure, and her joyousness on the earth, in 
which she finds her joy among men, points to 
the childlike gladness of the love that ruled in 
creation, and to the confidential relation into 
which the children of wisdom on earth (Matth. 
xi. 19) enter, to her the very wisdom of God; 
comp. Prov. x. 28. In this passage there is a most 
clearly prophetic gleam of the light of the New 
Testament; God’s eternal wisdom comes forth 
from Him that He may delight Himself in her ac- 
tivity ; His own eternal nature the Father for his 
own blessedness contemplates in the Son. And 
it is in a love most intimately blended with wis- 
dom that the Father created the world, to His 
own blessedness and that of His creatures. 

Vers. 82-36. Gurer: The true fruits of -obe- 
dience should follow the hearing of the word. 
To these belong: 1) walking the prescribed way; 
2) willing reception of the Divine correction ; 3) 
the extirpation of all inner opposition; 4) zealous 
and persistent seeking after salvation ; 5) thank- 
ful enjoyment of the true wisdom when found.— 
Von Grruacn (on vers. 84 sq.): Wisdom here 
appears as a sovereign, separate and secluded 
in the style of Oriental monarchs, so that only 
those know any thing of her who diligently keep 
watch at hce® doors. Wisdom, who is universal in 
her call and invitation (vers. 1-8), yet in the’ 
-— of communication, in order to test the 
fidelity of her admirers, veils herself at times in 
a mysterious darkness, and reveals herself only 
to those who never intermit their search (Matth. 
vii. 7).—[Joun How: There ought to be an ex- 
pectation raised in us that the vital savor dif- 
fused in and by the word may reach us; and 
many are ruined for not expecting it, not waiting 
at the posts of wisdom’s door.—Trarp: Hear, 
etc. This way wisdom enters into the soul. 
Hear, therefore, for else there is no hope; hear, 
howsoever.—FLAvEL: It is good to lie in the path 
of the Spirit. ] 





15. Allegorical exhibition of the call of men to the possession and enjoyment of true wisdom, 
under the figure of an invitation to two banquets. 


® Cuap. IX. 1-18. » 


a) The banquet of wisdom: Vers. 1-12. 


1 Wisdom hath builded her house, 
she hath hewn out her seven pillars. 


2 hath slaughtered her beasts, spiced her wine, 


hath also spread her table ; 


8 hath sent out her maidens; she inviteth 


on the highest points (summits of the high places) of the city: 


4 “ Whosoever is simple, let him come hither !”— 


Whoso lacketh understanding, to him she saith: 
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5 “Come, eat of my bread 

and drink of the wine I have mixed! 

Forsake the simple, and live, 

and walk in the way of understanding. 

He who correcteth a scorner draweth upon himself insult, 
and he who rebuketh the wicked, it is his dishonor. 
Reprove not the scorner lest he hate thee ; 
admonish the wise and he will love thee. 

Give to the wise and he becometh yet wiser, 
instruct the upright and he learneth yet more. 

The beginning of wisdom is the fear of Jehovah, 
and knowledge of the Holy (one) is understanding. 
For by me will thy days become many, 

and the years of thy life will increase. 

Art thou wise, thou art wise for thyself, 

and if thou scornest thou alone shalt bear it.” 


6 


Ov CO I 


10 
11 


b) The banquet of Folly: Vers. 18-18, 


A simple woman (and) clamorous, 
is Folly, and knoweth nothing whatsoever. 
She sitteth at the door of her house 
enthroned in the high places of the city, 
to invite the wayfarers 
who. go straight on their ways: 
“ Whosoever is simple let him comeghither !”— 
whoso lacketh understanding to him she saith: 
“Stolen waters are sweet, 
and bread taken in secret is pleasant,” 
and he knoweth not that the dead are there, 
in the depths of hell (the lower world) her guests. 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver.3. [BorTcHER cites hate) as illustrating a peculiar Hebrew idiom by which the emphatic plural of generic de- 


signations of persons, places and things is used for the singular with an indefinite article, which the Hebrew lacked, and 


only in its later periods began to supplement by the numeral. He would therefore t te‘ i 
of the city.” See Ausfithrl. Lehrb., 3702, d.]. Raima Manes eS ae 
Vers. 4. IND", an example of the “consultive” use of the Jussiye form (seo. Boar. 2 964, 2), which under the influ- 


ence of the succeeding word retains the wu vowel (2 956, g,—@ 1182, 8), the ordinary Jussive being 4D*. TVIDS Perf. con- 
sec. employed, as it sometimes is in the lively discourse of oratory and poetry, without the connective Ns B. 2 974], 


Ver. 9. [D3i7"), 


0); examples of Jussive with } consec., in the “ consecutive-afirmative” sense, 


a 2”) as giving an 
assured result. Bérr. 2 964, a.]. 
Ver. 13. (719 is regarded by Birroner also as an indefinite, quidguid or quidquam, (2899, <), as it is by Gesenrus and 
Furrst. Gersen. however finds a different shade of meaning in the verb, and translates “and careth for i 
, 2 H nothing’). 
Ver. 16. (TN), an example of the Perf. consec. in the sense of the “ Fens solitum,” the “ future” itt then of 
customary action. Birr. 2 981, B. B.]. 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-3. Wisdom hath builded her 
house. The figure of the building of a house 
which is readily suggested by the appellation 
“director of the work” in chap. viii. 30, appro- 
priately provides for a transition from the de- 
scription of the agency of eternal Wisdom in the 
creation of the world, to that here symbolized as 
an invitation to a banquet,—her activity among 
men, summoning and morally instructing them. 
Comp. chap. xiv. 1.—The designation of Wisdom 
(MIM) is the same as in i. 20.—Hath hewn 


out her seven pillars. This hewing out of 





pillars suggests the splendor of the completed 
building. he sevenfold number represents this 
as a sacred work; for seven stands here, as it so 
frequently does in the Old and New Testaments, 
asa sacred number (comp. my article “ Steben- 
zahl” in Herzoq’s Theol. Real-Encycl., XIV. 853 
sq.). The house of the celestial Wisdom is by 
this peculiar and emblematic description repre- 
sented, as it were, in advance, as a temple, and 
the banquet offered in it as a sacred sacrificial 
meal. Special significance in the seven pillars, 
é. g.,in connection with the seven attributes of 
the higher wisdom enumerated in James iii. KS 
or the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit referred to 
in Rey. i. 4, 12 sq.3 iii. 1; iy. 5; v. 6, ete. (Vi- 





TRrinca, C. B. Micuazuis, J. Lanen, Von Gur- 
LACH, eto), or the seven principia deductiva Ethi- 


ces divine (according to 8S. Bouxivs, comp. re- 


marks above, p. 74, note), or finally, the first 


seven chapters of the Book of Wisdom now be- 


fore us,—all this is indicated by nothing what- 
ever in the context, and is therefore wholly ar- 
bitrary. The suffix in MY, since ND is 
usually masc., seems to refer to Wisdom as the 
subject of the proposition,—er, not iis seven 
pillars. 

Ver, 2. Hath slaughtered her beasts. 
Notwithstanding the sacred character of the ban- 
quet, M20 is still not to be necessarily trans- 


lated “her victims,” but signifies “that which is 
slaughtered,” slain animals in general. There 
is probably no reference to vii. 14.—The “ mix- 
ing of the wine” seems not to refer to a mere 
mixing of wine with water, but to the prepara- 
tion of a strong spiced wine with myrrh, etc. ; 
comp. Isa. vy. 22; Proy. xxiii. 80, ete. 

Ver. 3. She inviteth on the highest points 
of the city, 7. ¢., so that her servants must as- 
cend the highest elevations of. the city (not spe- 
cifically the roofs of palaces), from which their 
calls of invitation to the banquet are most widely 
heard. WHrrzia singularly translates ‘‘on the 
bare elevations of the city,” because D0’D) in 
Exod. xxi. 8, 4, and according to the Arabic, 
means naked, unclothed (?).—Furthermore the 
maidens sent forth, the servants of Wisdom, cor- 
respond to the servants by whom the Lord in the 
Gospel (Luke xiv. 16 sq.; Matth. xxii. 1 sq.) has 
the guests invited to his banquet. 

2. Vers. 4-12. ‘‘ Whosoever is simple let 
him come hither!” ete. On account of the si- 
milarity of this verse to ver. 16, which contains 
the words of Folly’s invitation, and on account 
of the summons to eat bread (ver. 5) which does 
not agree with the mention of the slain beastsin 
ver. 2, Hirzig pronounces vers. 4 and 5 spuri- 
ous. But it is very significant and pertinent 
that Wisdom’s invitation appears clothed in the 
same words as that of Folly (comp. the analogous 
verbal repetitions in Christ’s parables and di- 
dactic narratives, e. g., Matth. xxv. 20, 22; Luke 
vy. 6, 9; xvi. 6, 7, etc.); and to .‘‘eat bread” 
stands here as in iv. 7, and indeed frequently 
(e. g., Gen. tii. 19; Lev. xxvi. 5; Deut. xxix. 6; 
Judges xix. 5; 1 Sam. ii. 36, efc.), by synec- 
doche for ‘‘the partaking of food, the taking a 
meal” in general. [The allegorical view of this 


passage as held, e. g., by Worpsw., and in his 


Commentary supported by ample use of the 
Church Fathers, may be illustrated by the sup- 
posed reference of yer. 6 to ‘the Body of Christ, 
the Living Bread, and the mystery of His blood, 
by which we are refreshed at His Holy Table.” 
A.].—The destitute of understanding, to 


him she saith. Before the a>-707 there. is 


to be supplied from the 1st member the pro- 
noun I),—literally, therefore ‘‘ who is destitute 


of understanding, to him she saith.” The dis- 
course accordingly here (and in the 2d member 
of ver. 15) falls back from the style of recital to 
that of description. 

Ver. 6. Forsake the simple. It will be 
easiest to take this phrase in its literal sense. 


CHAP. IX. 1-18. 


‘in his pithy way expresses it: 
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For the verses following give this very counsel, 
not to keep company longer with the simple, 
with fools and scorners, because these are 
still incorrigible. The old versions and most 
modern commentators [ase g., Sr., N., M.] re- 
gard the noun as abstract (equivalent to the sing. 
Nd in i. 22, or the abstract derivative PND 
in ver. 13), and therefore translate “Forsake 
simplicity, let your simplicity go.” [As TRapp, 
““No coming to 
this feast in the tattered rags of the old Adam; 
you must relinquish your former evil courses and 
companies’ ]. But such a signification of this plu- 
ral is attested by no example whatsoever. Just 
as unadvisable is it to construe the verb abso- 
lutely, by which Hrrzre reaches the translation, 
“Cease, ye simple,” etc.; for in Jer. xviii. 14, 
the verb is construed not absolutely, but rather 
with 1; and the connection. with what follows 


at least decidedly favors our explanation, which 
is supported by Umsrerr also among others of 
the later expositors. 

Ver. 7. He who correcteth the scorner 
draweth upon himself insult. Usually the 
connection with ver. 4-6 is so conceived .as if 
Wisdom were here (in ver. 7-10) explaining her 
conduct in inviting especially the simple; she ig 
supposed todurn to these alone, for the reason 
that if she wished to invite the scornful and 
wicked also she would only expose herself to in- ’ 
dignities, and yet would effect nothing. But 
against this view of the course of thought may 
be urged decidedly, the warning and admonitory 
tone of vers. 8, 9, and the didactic nature of ver. 
10, which make it easy to find expressed in yer. 
7 also the spirit of dissuasion, and so to regard 
vers. 7-10 as an argument in support of the de- 
mand embodied in the 1st clause of ver. 6, to 
avoid further intercourse with the simple, scorn- 
ers, villains, ete. A comparison withi. 22 shows 
that under the ‘‘simple”’? may be included very 
readily mockers, the violent, efc., as belonging 
to the same category; so does also the name “sim- 
plicity” (DDD) which is below, in ver. 18, 
directly given to the ‘personification of Folly. 
‘‘ Abandon intercourse with such persons” is 
therefore Wisdom’s admonition, ‘for you gain 
from it nothing but insult, hate and contempt; 
forsake the camp of the simple (DSND) and 


come over into that of the wise (DDIM), whose 


watchword is the fear of God and knowledge of 
the Holy; so will you find abundance of happi- 
ness and blessing.””—Hurzic, whose conception 
of the Ist clause of ver. 6 makes the recognition 
of this as the true connection of thought from 
the first impossible, summarily rejects ver. 7-10 
asa later interpolation. But ifin fact the “if 
thou scornest” in the 2d clause of ver. 12 sug- 
gested this interpolation, the verses introduced 
would both in form and substance have been es- 
sentially different. And in the form in which 
the passage has come down in the manuscripts 
Hirzia’s hypothesis of an interpolation here 
again finds no kind of support.—And he who 
rebuketh a wicked man to him it isa 
shame. The word 13 (his fault or shame) 


cannot be dependent on the verb (7p?) _of the 
first clause which is associated with 19 [he 
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taketh to himself his shame], but must be re- 
garded as a predicate: ‘‘this is to him shame, 
such action is his disgrace.” Comp. Eccl. v. 16; 
Ps. cxy..7. 

Ver. 9. Give to the wise and he be- 
cometh wiser. Comp. chap. i. 5, which pas- 
sage although expressing an idea like that before 
us, must not for that reason be regarded as de- 
rived from this (in opposition to Hrraia). [Lord 
Bacon (Adv. of Learning, Book II.) says, “ Here 
is distinguished the wisdom brought into habit, 
and that which is but verbal and swimming only 
in conceit; for the one upon the occasion pre- 
sented is quickened and redoubled, the other is 
amazed andconfused’’]. With ver. 10 comp. i. 7; 
ii. 5. Corresponding with the ‘Knowledge 
of God” in the latter passage we have here 
“Knowledge of the holy,” z. e. not ‘knowledge 
of the holy” [in plural] (LXX,- Vulgate, and 
most Catholic expositors), but ‘‘of the Holy” [in 
singular, ‘des Heiligen”’], 7. e. of God. Comp. 
further for this plur. mayest. chap. xxx. 8 and 
Ifos. xii. 1. [See still further examples of the 
use of participial pluralsin the same way in Isa. 
lives Ps. exxi. 5; Eecl. xii. 1, ‘etc... Ewan, 
Lehrb., 178, 6, Borr., 2 701, Gruzn, ¢ 202.— 
With regard to the interpretation compare Dr. 
J. Pye Smiru (Script. Test. to the,Messiah, L., 
811): “ According to the usual construction of 
Hebrew poetry, the plural epithet ‘‘the Holy” 
must be understood in apposition with Jrnovan 
in the former half of the distich.” So H., Sz. 
M., and N.—A.] 

Vers. 11, 12 are not to be regarded as taking 
up the discourse after the alleged digression in 
vers. 7-10, and attaching themselves to the words 
of invitation -in vers. 4-6 to justify them (Bur- 
THEAU, Hirzic), but give the reason for the gene- 
yal affirmation in ver. 10, which had been added 
as a peculiarly strong motive to the acceptance 
of Wisdom’s invitation. The address in the sin- 
gular has therefore nothing remarkable in it; it 
simply follows vers. 8, 9.—By me will thy 
days become many, efc. Comp. similar pro- 
mises of long life, chap. iii. 2; iy. 10. [For the 
use of this 3d pers. plural $)°D1 see the gram- 
mars generally, e.g. Gus., 3 184, 8; Grutn, 3 
248, 2, 6, but more fully Borr., @ 935, 6].—Art 
thou wise, thou art wise to thyself. The 
same thought is found somewhat more fully de- 
veloped in Job xxii. 2, 3; xxxv. 6-9; comp. also 
Rom. xi. 35; Rey. xxii. 11, 12.—If thou scorn- 
est thou alone shalt bear it. Comp. Numb. 
ix. 13; Jer. vii. 19; Job xxxiv. 31, and also the 
Latin dictum of Perronius, ‘Sibi quisque peccat.” 
The LXX offer in ver. 12, Ist clause, the fuller 
reading ‘‘thou shalt be wise for thyself and for thy 
neighbor” (kal 76 tAyoiov) which is surely the re- 
‘sult of interpolation, like the addition. which they 
append to ver. 10 (7d yap yrdvar véduov diavotac 
éorly ayadfc). The longer additions also of three 
verses each, which they with the Syriac and 
Arabic translators exhibit after ver. 12 and ver. 
18, hardly rest upon a genuine original text that 
was before them, although they may readily be 
rendered back into Hebrew (see Hirziq’s at- 
tempts at this, pp. 86 and 88), and therefore very 
probably date from pre-Alexandrian times. 

Vers. 13-18. A simple woman, clamo- 





rous, [violently excited] is Folly. The ab- 


stract MIND, simplicity, foolishness (see above - 


remarks on ver. 7) is here plainly the subject, 
and designates the personified Folly, the exact 
opposite of Wisdom in ver. 1. With this subject 


is associated and prefixed as the main predicate, 


the appellation ‘‘ woman of folly,” 2 e, sim- 
ple woman; the ‘Di ‘clamorous, boister- 


ous” is in turn an attribute of this predicate, — 


and describes the passionately excited, wanton — 


desire of the foolish woman represented as an 
adulteress, just as in vii. 11, with which deli- 
neation that before us has a general and doubt- 
less intentional correspondence.—And know- 
eth nothing whatever. : 
cordance with Job xiii. 18, this phrase of the 
Masoretic text (m-AYT-938) must unques- 
tionably be interpreted. Utter ignorance (comp. 
John xi, 49, ‘ye know nothing at all”’) would 
accordingly be what is here asserted of Folly. 
But perhaps Hirzia is right, according to the 
LXX (7% ov« ériotata aioyivyv, ‘*who knoweth 


not shame”) in reading 1993 instead of. 
Mm) (the disappearance of the two consonants 
might easily have been occasioned by the false 
reading m2-43), and therefore in translating 


‘and knoweth no shame,” which agrees’ admi- 
rably with the ‘boisterous ”’ of the 1st clause. 

Ver. 14. She sitteth at the door of her 
house, like harlots who watch for passers by; 
comp. Jer. ili. 2; Gen. xxxviii. 14, and the con- 
duct of the adulteress described in chap. vii. 10 
sq.—Seated in the high places of the city. 
The place thus described is not the same as that 
in the Ist clause, but some other, farther re- 
moved from the door of the house. The harlot 
is therefore quite like the one in chap. vii. 10 sq., 
represented as running irregularly this way 
and that and often changing her place. In this, 
however, the representation accords with that in 
ver. 3; as Wisdom go also Folly sends forth her 
call of invitation from elevated places of the 
city (comp. also chap. viii. 2). A real throne as 
her seat, which she has erected under the open 
air, and which, in contrast to the “bald, un- 
covered heights” (?) mentioned in ver. 8, is sup- 
posed to be covered with tapestry (Hrrzia), is 
certainly not intended; but the “throne” ig 
here metaphorical; a “lofty throne of the city” 
(UmBreir) is a figurative and probably an ironi- 
cal representation of a specially high place on 
which the wanton harlot has stationed herself, 
and therefore is as it were enthroned. 

Ver. 15. Who go straight on their ways, 
and therefore quiet, unwary travellers who take 
no thought of circuits or by-paths. The expres- 
sion is doubtless to be taken literally, and yet 
not without a secondary moral significance. 

Ver. 17. Stolen waters are sweet, eic. 
Plainly words of Folly, and not of the author 
(Ewan, BerrHeau), or even of one who has 
been assailed and ensnared by Folly’s allure- 
ments (Eusrer): for the suggestion of the at- 
traction and charm of forbidden pleasures ap- 
pears most appropriately in the mouth of the 
beguiler. Comp. Umsrerr on. this passage. 


In this way in ac-. 


Instead of wine (ver. 5) water is here mentioned — 
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as the ingredient of the feast, probably with 
reference to the waters mentioned in chap. v. 15. 
—Bread of secrecy, 7. e. not simply bread 
secretly enjoyed, but also unjustly gained; an 
image of the forbidden enjoyment on which the 
adulterer seizes (comp. chap. xxx. 20). 

Ver. 18. And he knoweth not, 7. e. the 
foolish victim who heeds her call and enters her 
house (comp. viii. 22).—That the dead (shades) 
are there, 7. e. children of death, who are 
surely moving on toward the horrors of the 
lower world, and therefore ewen now, while the 
body still lives, are tenants of the lower world 
(OND), comp. ii. 18), or “dead” (thus quite 
correctly according to the sense, Luruur [the 
English version, efe.]: comp. Matt. viii. 22; 
Eph. ii. 1, efc.).—In the depths of hell her 
guests; literally, ‘in the depths (not as Um- 
Breir and Ewaup would read ‘in the valleys’) 
of Sheol her invited ones.”” Therefore although 
- in the house of Folly and ‘to be found at her ban- 
~ quet those ensnared by her are in truth already 
in hell. For that house as a throat of hell 
reaches down to it (comp. ii. 18; vii. 27), is as it 
were only astation on the way of these sinners, 
which leads surely and irresistibly down to hell. 
Thus, and doubtless correctly, Hirzta, in opposi- 
tion to others who make this language only anti- 
cipative. As to the three verses which the LXX 
supply after ver. 18 see above on ver. 12. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, HOMILETIC 
AND PRACTICAL. 


The prototypical relation of the contents of 
this chapter to our Lord’s parables founded on 
banquets (Mt. xxii. 1-14; Lu. xiv. 16-24) is evi- 
dent, and therefore its special importance to the 
doctrine of the call to salvation. What peculiarly 
characterizes the representation before us is, how- 
ever, the twofold banquet to which invitation is 
given, and the correspondent resemblances and 
differences in the two feasts with their accompa- 
niments. In both instances, at Wisdom’s feast as 
well as that of Folly, it is the “‘ simple,” 7. e. the 
great mass of the unrenewed, the children of 
this world, those indeed needing but not yet par- 
taking the divine salvation, to whom the call 
goes forth. It also goes in both cases (Ver. 4 
and 16) with the same words of invitation, and 
under quite similar conditions,—that is, in such 
a way that those to be invited are laid hold upon 
in the street, and at once taken into the house 
(comp.Matt. xxii, 9; Luke xiv. 21). With these 
analogies which are found mainly at the begin- 
ning of the acts compared, how great are the 
differences, how fearful the contrasts! In the 
former case it is a splendid palace with its’ col- 
umns, 2 holy temple of God, in which the feast 
occurs; in the latter a common house, a harlot’s 
abode, built over an entrance to the abyss of 
hell! In the first the entertainer, represented 
a3 the-princely occupant of a palace, remains 
quietly at home, while her servants take charge 
of the invitations; in the last the common woman 
goes out herself on the streets and high places 
of the city, that sitting in the attire of a harlot 
(comp. vii. 10), with the open heavens as a 
canopy above her, she may craftily and shame- 
lessly attract as many as may be affected and 


ensnafed by the contagion of her wanton lust! 
In the former instance it is simple words of God 
that make up the inviting testimony, words that 
in part with a literal exactness agree with the 
gracious calls of mercy and love with which the 
Son of Man once called sinners to repentance 
(comp., for example, ver. 5 with Joln vi. 385, 
vers. 7, 8 with Matt. vii. 6; ver. 9 with Matt. 
xiii. 12; vers. 6, 11, 12 with Matt. xi. 28-80); 
in the latter it is a Satanic voice of temptation 
that is heard, setting forth with the -boldest ef- 
frontery as a commendable principle to which 
we should conform our lives, the well-known 
“we ever strive for the forbidden, and desire 
the denied” (nitimur in vetitum semper cupimusque 
negata) ! comp. ver. 17 with Matt. iv. 8, 9; Rom. 
i. 82, ete. 

In the homiletic treatment of the passage as a 
whole it will be appropriate to set in the clearest 
light this parallelism of the banquets that are 
compared, with their special resemblances and 
contrasts; in some such way as this then: The 
friends of the kingdom of heaven and the friends 
of this world; or, The call of Christ to His 
Church, and the enticement of Satan to the ser- 
vice of sin; or, The feast of death, ete. Comp. 
Stocker: Christ’s wisdom and humanity (¢:2Aav- 
Opwria) ; Antichrist’s folly arid destructiveness.— 
Srarxe :—A lesson on the founding of the church 
of the Messiah, and the collection of its mem- 
bers: 1) The founding of the Church by the 
work of redemption (vers. 1, 2), 2) The invita- 
tion to the enjoyment of the blessings of Christ’s 
salvation in the Church; and in particular: 
a) How Christ invites to the enjoyment of these 
blessings of His salvation (vers. 38-6); 6) How 
this invitation is foolishly despised by many 
men, and the allurements of sin preferred to it. 
—Woutrartna :—The cross-roads; while wisdom 
calls us to the way of virtue and offers herself 
as our guide onit, at the same time the pleasure 
of this world calls and offers everything imagina- 
ble to draw to itself earth’s pilgrims of all races, 
ages and conditions. 

Single passages. On vers. 1-6. SréckEr:— 
(Sermon on Christmas eve) ; Christ’s friendliness 
and condescension, as it appears 1) from the 
founding of His Church and its maintenance by 
“seven pillars,” 7. e. by the apostles endowed 
with the manifold gifts of the Holy Ghost (ver. 1); 
2) from His costly work of redemption in His 
own sacrificial death (ver. 2); by the institution 
of the means of grace in His Word and Sacra- 
ment (vers. 2-3); 4) from the gracious invitation 
to partake of all this (vers. 4 sq.). 

On vers. 7,8. Crampr:—In the office of the 
Christian ministry the function: of discipline 
must also be especially maintained. It does not, 
, however, produce uniform fruits; some reform, 
some are and continue scorners.—[ Ver. 7. Fua- 
vEL:—What we fear might turn to our bene- 
fit. The reproof given is duty discharged ; and 
the retort in return is a fresh call to repent- 
ance for sin past, and a caution against sin to 
come.—Vers. 7-9. Arnot:— Reproof—how to 
give it and how to take it. There should be 
jealousy for the Lord’s honor, and compassion for 
men’s souls like a well-spring ever in the heart ; 
and then the outgoing effort should be with all 





the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness 
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of the dove. For rightly receiving reproof, the 
rule is, be more concerned to get the benefit of 
the reproof than to wreak vengeance on the re- 
prover. | 

On ver. 7-12. Calwer Handbuch; Reflections 
on the reception which Wisdom’s invitation finds 
among men; mockers answer it with derision; 
wise, 2. e. God-fearing men, and such as continue 
in sanctification grow not only in wisdom, but also 
in outward prosperity: the gain is in every case 
ours, as the loss is the scorner’s.—On vers. 11, 12. 
Hasius:—Wisdom and virtue lose nothing by 
being reviled and defamed; he, however, inevi- 
tably loses who makes sport of them.—[T. Apams: 
—Wisdom is the mother of abstinence, and absti- 
nence the nurse of health; whereas voluptuous- 
ness and intemperance (as the French proverb 
hath it) dig their own grave with their teeth. ] 

On vers. 18-18. Srarxe:—If the temptation 
of Satan and his agents is so strong so much the 
more needful is it to try the spirits whether they 





be of God, and to beseech God that He will 
guide us in the right way. Alas! to many men — 
in consequence of their corrupted ‘taste in spiri- 
tual things there is more relish in the bread of 
vice and in draughts from the impure sloughs of 
the world, than in what is offered to them on the 
table of Jesus’ grace.—Berleburg Bible :—The 
more faithfully one serves the world, the more 
he allows himself to be led by corrupt reason 
and gives ear to the fascinating voice of’ tempta- 
tion, the more enamored he is of the deceitful 
harlot, so much the deeper will he sink into 
the lowest depths of hell . . . . Who would pre- 
fer hell to heaven! who would go after death 
that may attain life !—[Ver. 17. Trapp:—Many 
eat that on earth that they digest in hell. Arnor: 
—When you have tasted and seen that the Lord is 
gracious, the foolish woman beckons you toward 
her stolen waters, and praises their sweets in 
vain: the new appetite drives out the old]. 


Il. ORIGINAL NUCLEUS OF THE COLLECTION—GENUINE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


Ethical maxims, precepts and admonitions with respect to the most diverse relations 
of human life. 


(Proverbs mainly in the form of antithetic distichs.) 


Cuap. X. 1—XXIIT. 16, 


1. Exhibition of the difference between the pious and the ungodly, and their respective lots in life, 


Chap. X-XV. 


a) Comparison between the pious and the ungodly with reg 
Chap. X. 


ral. 


Proverbs of Solomon. ° 
A. wise son maketh glad his father, 


aa! 


pect to their life and conduct in genc- 


but a foolish son is the grief of his mother. 


2 Treasures of wickedness do not profit, 


but righteousness delivereth from death. 


3 Jehovah will not suffer the righteous to 


but the craving of the wicked He disappo 


famish [E. V.: the soul of the rightedus], 


inteth. 


4 He becometh poor that worketh with an idle hand, 


but the hand of the diligent maket 


h rich. 


- 5 He that gathereth in summer is a wise son, 


but he that sleepeth in harvest is a bad 
6 Blessings are upon the head of the just, 

but the mouth of the wicked hideth vio 
7 The memory of the just is blessed, 

but the name of the wicked shall rot. 


son. 


lence. 


8 Whoso is wise in heart will receive precepts, 


but he who is of foolish lips shall fall. 
9 He that walketh uprightly w 
but he that perverteth his 


alketh securely, 
way shall be made known. 





: CHAP. K,'1-22, Via 





10 He that winketh with the eye causeth trouble, 

__ and he that is of foolish lips is overthrown. 

11 A fountain of life is the mouth of the righteous, 
but the mouth of the wicked hideth violence. 

12 Hate stirreth up strife, ; 
but love covereth all transgressions. 

13 On the lips of the man of understanding wisdom is found, 
but a rod (is) for the back of the fool. 


_ 14 Wise men store up knowledge, : 


but the mouth of the fool is a near (speedy) destruction. 
15 The rich man’s wealth is his strong city, 
the destruction of the poor is their poverty. 
16 The labour of the righteous (tendeth) to life, 
the gain of the wicked to sin. 
17 A way to life is he who heedeth correction, 
he who resisteth reproof leadeth astray. 
18 He that hideth hatred (hath) lying lips, 
and he who spreadeth slander is a fool. 
19 In much talking transgression is not wanting, 
but he that governeth his lips doeth wisely. 
20 Choice silver is the tongue of the righteous, 
the heart of the wicked is-of little worth. 
21 The lips of the righteous feed many, 
but fools die for want of knowledge. 
22 Jehovah’s blessing,—it maketh rich, 
and labour addeth nothing thereto. 
23 It is as sport to a fool to do mischief, 
but to the man of understanding wisdom. 
24 What the wicked feareth cometh upon him, 
but the desire of the righteous is granted them. 
25 When a storm sweepeth by the wicked is no more, 
but the righteous is an everlasting foundation. 
26 As vinegar to the teeth and smoke to the eyes, 
so is the sluggard to them that send him. 
27 The fear of Jehovah multiplieth days, 
but the years of the wicked are shortened. 
28 The expectation of the righteous is gladness, 
but the hope of the wicked shall perish. 
29 Jehovah’s way is a bulwark to the righteous, 
but destruction to evil doers. 
30 The righteous shall never be moved, 
but the wicked shall not abide in the land. 
31 The mouth of the righteous bringeth forth wisdom, 
but the perverse tongue shall be rooted out. 
32 The lips of the righteous know what is acceptable, 
but the mouth of the wicked perverseness. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1.—[MDwW"; cited by Borr (32943, c, e ; 950 e) as an illustration of the employment of the Imperf. to express what 
must be from the very nature of the case,—Tiens debitwm,—“ must gladden.”—A.] 

Ver. 2—p yyy : as above, with the meaning “ cannot profit ;” 3950, c, B.—A.] ae 

Ver. 3.—[3" yy an example of the Fiens solitum, what is wont to be; 3950, 6.]—The LXX, arbitrarily assimilating 
the language of tie first and second clauses, read in the second ayy nn, for they translate “the life ea un- 
godly,” why S% accBav avarpéper. ire has been quite variously rendered. Tho E. V. translates “ substance,” the ob- 


: 7 N , ' 5 ere, 4 “Schinderei—exactions or oppres- 
the desire of the wicked. Luruer, following the insidias of the Vulg., renders by Schi gai df 
ee translates “iniquity.” N. Sr., and M. agree with our author in retaining the simple meaning “craving, or 


ire.” So GESEN., FUERST, efc.—A.] ; 
oe aaah 30 ig taken by GuSEN., Fuerst, STUART as intransitive, in the senso of “acting basely.” N., M., HI. agrea 
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: y Auaigat : Beet : : a th i iphil. The difference in 
with the E. V. in deriving it from a different radical idea in the verb, and making ita causative Hiphi fi t 
the final import is not very great, yet the former conception of the word appears to have the best warrant.—A.] ters 
Ver. 8.—[Tp’, Wiens licitwm, “is disposed to receive,” cfc. Borr, 3950, c.—A.] 3 


Ver. 21.—DP is here stat: constr. not of the adj. \DFI, as ¢. g. above in yer. 13, but of the noun OM, as the old trans- 
mitt poses 


lators correctly judged. BertTHzAv is therefore wrong in rendering “ through one void of understanding.” Furnrst takes 
our author’s view; so Bérr. (¢794), who would interpret ver. 10 in the same way, “the back of fully.,—A.]_ : 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. General preliminary remark. The main di- 
vision of the collection of proverbs that begins 
with chap. x., by the scattered isolation and the 
mosaic-like grouping of its individual elements 
contrasts quite strongly with the longer and well 
compacted proverbial discourses of the first nine 
chapters. And yet one would go too far in as- 
suming an entirely planless and unregulated ac- 
cumulation of the proverbs contained in chaps. 
X.-xxil., and failing to recognize at least an at- 
tempt of the collector to secure a methodical 
grouping of the rich store of maxims that he has 
to communicate. Hirzia’s assumption, it is true, 
seems altogether artificial, and tenable only as 
the result of violent critical dealing, —viz., that 
chaps. x.-xxi. may be resolved into four sections 
of equal length, of about 90 verses each; 1) 
chaps. x.-xii. (xiii. 1 making a commencement 
parallel to x. 1); chap. xiiii-xv. 82 (in which 
division xili. 28 is to be stricken out to make 91 
verses, aS in the preceding section); chap. xy. 
33-xix. 8 (where by omitting xvi. 25 and insert- 
ing two verses from the LXX after xvi. 17 the 
number of 89 verses must be reached that shall 
correspond with the section following) ; and. 
chap. xix. 4—xxi. 31. He also assumes that within 
these four principal subdivisions groups of verses 
symmetrically constructed of six, seven and 
eight verses respectively, succeed one another. 
But although such a construction according to 
definite relations of numbers is not demonstrable, 
or at least is demonstrable only in single in- 
stances (e. g., chap. xv. 33—xvi. 15; see remarks 
on this passage), still the existence of larger or 
smaller groups of proverbs of similar import 
cannot be denied; and many of these groups 
relating to one and the same subject are very 
probably attached one to another according toa 
definite plan or construction of ideas. And yet 
these in most cases stand in a loose co-ordina- 
tion, and withal quite frequently appear accom- 
panied or interspersed by single verses that are 
altogether isolated. In the chapter before us 
groups of this sort, governed by a certain unity 
of idea, may be found in vers, 2-7, 8-10, 11-14 
15-21, 22-25, 27-80. Vers, 126) 31,882 stand 
isolated. Hurzrq@’s attempt to construct from x, 
1—xi. 8 exactly five groups of seven proverbs 
each appears untenable after an unprejudiced 
examination of the real relations of the matter. 
With reference to the contents of the six groups 
of verses,. together with. the individual verses 
accompanying them, and also with respect to 
central thoughts that may possibly be drawn 
from these elements, see the “Doctrinal and 
Ethical” notes. 

2. Vers. 1. A wise son maketh glad his 
father, etc.—This thought, which is quite gene- 
ral, is plainly designed to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the entire collection of proverbs that suc- 





ceeds; comp. i.8. As in that instance, and as 
in xv. 20; xvii. 25; xxiii. 24 there is found here 
an attempt, by means of an antithetic parallelism, 
at Metalepsis or the distribution of the proposi- 
tions between father and mother in detail. [In- 
genious expositions of the diverse effects of dif- 
ferent kinds of conduct upon the father and the 
mother, like that of Lord Bacon in the ‘“Advance- 
ment of Learning,” and more elaborately in the 
“De Augmentis Scientiarum,” overlook the nature 
of the Hebrew parailelism—A.] ‘Grief, anx- 
iety,” derived from nv (moestus esse, dolere), 
LXX : Abr; comp. xiv. 18; xvii. 21; Ps. exix. 
28. 


relating to the earthly lot of the just and the un- 
just, the diligent and the sluggish.—Treasures 
of wickedness profit not.—Because they 


cannot avert the sudden and unhappy death that . 


awaits the wicked; comp. vers. 25-27. With the 
second clause compare chap. xi. 4-19. 
Ver. 8. Jehovah wiil not suffer the 


righteous to famish.—Literally, “the spiritof _ 


the righteous;” for this is the sense which in 
agreement with most interpreters we must find 
here, and not ‘the desire, the craving of the 
righteous,” as E:stur thinks, appealing for con- 
firmation to vi. 80; xxiii. 2. For this strong 
expression is inappropriate before we come to 
the antithesis in the second member, and here 
the idea is plainly enough expressed by the word 
Min, “longing” (comp. TER, Deut. xii. 15; 1 
Sam. xxiii, 80). Compare xi.6. 

Ver, 4. He becometh poor that worketh 
with an idle hand.—in1~)3, not a * deceit- 
ful, crafty hand,” but an ‘idle, sluggish hand,” 
manus remissa (Vulg.); comp. xii. 24, 27; xix. 
15; Jer. xlviii. 10.—U8), for which the LXX 
and Vulg. must have read WN the substantive 
(mevia, egestas), is the third Sing. Perf. Kal [or 
the participle] with the seriptio plena (like DNP 
in Hos. x. 14), and with the signification “he is 
impoverished,” inops fit; comp. Ps.xxxiv.10. With 
the phrase 1) MWY, to stir the hand, to work 
with the hand, comp. Jer. xlviii. 10.—But the 
hand of the diligent—literally, “of the 
sharpened,” comp. xii. 24. 

Ver. 5. He that gathereth in summer is 
a wise man—lit., ‘is a son that doeth wisely,” 
and so in the second member, ‘a son that doeth 
badly.” These same predicates stand contrasted 
also in chap. xiv. 85, in that case to define more 
closely the term ‘‘ servant,” but here as attributes 
of the ‘‘son,”’ which designation is chosen in this 
instance rather than “man,” probably because 
“the heavy labors of the field which are here 
spoken of devolve especially upon the younger 
men, and also bécause: idleness is particularly 
ruinous to youth” (Enstrr).—For the general 
Sentiment comp. also chap. vi. 8, 9. 

Ver, 6. Benedictions (come) upon the head 


8. Vers. 2-7. Six verses or three pairs of verses 


- 


CHAP. X. 1-32. 





of the just, but the mouth of the wicked 
hideth violence.—In this strictly literal ren- 
dering of the verse there is no sharpeantithesis be- 
tween the first and second clauses, for which reason 
many, following the LXX and Vulg., reverse the 
relation of subject and object in the second clause, 
and either translate with DépERLEIN, DaTuE, etc., 
*¢ wickedness closeth the mouth of the vicious,” 
or, inasmuch as the noun ela cannot possibly 


be used in this sense of “‘ wickedness, evil dispo- 
sition,” explain with UmBruzir among others, 
“the mouth of the profligate crime covereth.” 

E. V.: ‘‘violence covereth the mouth of the 
wicked.” ] (Thisis substantially the explanation 
of Hrrzia also, except that he points 103" instead 


of 93", and takes the noun onn contrary to 


usage in the sense of ‘‘ pain, ruin;” ‘*the mouth 
of the wicked is covered with sorrow.”) [Worps. 
gives a doubtful support to this view.] But why 
in just this passage and the second hemistich of 
ver. 11. which corresponds literally with it, it 
should be particularly the mouth and not the face 
of the wicked that is named as the object to be 
covered with crime, is not readily seen; and to 
read “face” (19). instead of ‘‘mouth” (°D) in 
accordance with Ps. xliv. 16; Jer. li. 51, would 
evidently not answer on account of the double 
occurrence of the expression. ‘Therefore, with 
Berrturav, Enster, etc. [N., St., and M. in a 
qualified way], we should hold fast the above 
explanation as the simplest and most obvious, 
and accordingly reckon our verse among the ex- 
ceptions, which, moreover, are not very rare, to 
that antithetic mode of constructing propositions 
which altogether predominates in the division of 
the book now before us. [RuzxETscuI, in the 
Slud. und Krit., 1868, I., 135, not only agrees 
with our author in his construction of the verse, 
but endeavors more fully to justify the parallelism 
by the following explanation. ‘‘ While the 
righteous, who is himself for others a fountain of 
life and blessing (ver. 11), nothing but love and 
fidelity, is himself also to expect blessing (ver. 7), 
the wicked has in himself only destruction; he 
hides it, covers it, it is true (comp. D2, ver. 18), 
with his mouth, yet has it in him (Ps. v. 9); and 
this very fact, that he covers in himself ‘ruin for 
others, turns the blessing away from him.’’] 
Ver. 7. The name‘of the wicked rotteth, 
strictly ‘will rot or moulder,”’ ¢. ¢., the memory 
of the wicked not only disappears quickly and 
surely, but also so as to excite sensations of ab- 
horrence and disgust in other men (like ill 
smelling mould). 
_ 4, Vers. 8-10. Three proverbs bearing upon the 
contrast between wise men and fools.—Hle who 
is of foolish lips is overthrown.—With the 
wisely disposed (in the first clause) there is sig- 
nificantly contrasted the foolish speaker, the fro- 
ward talker, and that, too, with the designation 
suggested by the organ of his foolish discourse, 


“the fool in lips.” The verb (039°), for the 


most part misunderstood by the older translators, 
can express only the meaning of being brought 
toa downfall, being overthrown, precipitarz, and 
accordingly sets forth the consequence of that 
refusal to receive commandments which charac- 
terizes the fool in contrast with the wise man. 
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2 
To secure a stronger antithesis to the verb of the 


first clause Hrratac reads wad or wa», ‘casts 


them away,” ¢.e. the commandments. But it is 
precisely the correspondence with the 2d clause 
of ver. 10, where Hirzig must admit the passive 
meaning of the verb, that makes it certain that 
this is here also the intended meaning ;. for such 
verbal repetitions of whole or of half verses are 
among the fancies of the author of this division 
of our book; see above, remarks on ver. 86. 
[The wise ‘‘speaks little, but hears much: re- 
ceives commands; therefore it goes well with 
him” (ver. 9, 1st clause; chap. iii. 1 sq.) ; but he 
‘¢ who is of foolish lips,’ who by his words shows 
himself a fool, is ever talking and not receiving 
instruction, ig ruined; literally, is overthrown. 
It is in general a peculiar charm of many pro- 
verbs that the parallelism is not perfectly close, 
but it remains the function of the reader to seek 
out the intermediate thoughts, and to make the 
deductions.” RuEEtscnt, as cited above]. 

Ver. 9. Is made manifest, lit., ‘is made 
known,” @.e. as asinner deserving punishment; 
an allusion to the judicial strictness of God, the 
All-seeing, [so Worpsw.], (the verb, therefore, - 
not used asin chap. xii. 16). Huirzig strangely 
renders ‘‘made wiser,” as though the Niphal were 
here passive of the Hiphil. [Rurerscur again 
(as cited above, p. 186) agrees with ZockiEr, and 
thus develops the antithesis: ‘‘he adopts crooked 
ways in order, as he thinks, to be able to practice 
iniquity more secure and unobserved; but he is 
ever known and exposed, he must himself always 
féar recognition, and this gives to his walk ‘in- 
security’ ’’]. 

Ver. 10. He that winketh with the eye. 
Comp. vi. 13, where as here the ‘winking with 
the eye” immediately follows the mention of 
crooked and perverse action. Instead of the 2d 
clause, which is identical with the 2d clause of 
ver. 8, and which here yields no antithetic*paral- 
lelism to the Ist clause, Kunnicott, Datu, Brr- 
;HEAU, Exster prefer the very different reading 
of the LXX: 6 dé éAéyyov peta mappyoiac eipyvo- 
rotei (but he that rebuketh boldly maketh peace). 
This however appears rather to be an attempted 
emendation, the result of well-meaning reflection 
than the restoration of an original Hebrew text. 
We'must here again assume a momentary depar- 
ture of the poet from his ordinary strictly anti- 
thetical construction of his sentences. In con- 
nection with this, however, we are not to give to 


the verb ban conjecturally the meaning of 


“stumbling” or of “groping blindly” (Hrrzia), 
but that which is found also in ver. 8, ‘ having 
a fall,” “self-destruction” (Umprerr). [Here 
again RuxnrtscHr comes to ‘the defence of 
the poet’s antithesis, with the explanation 
‘che that winketh, the false, causes sorrow, 
produces vexation to himself, and he who in his 
folly openly utters evil falls.” The results: differ 
according to the nature of his wickedness; 
‘“‘yexation when he has done wrong secretly, 
overthrow, destruction, when he has done it 
openly ” (as above cited, p. 136) i]2 3 

5. Vers. 11-14. Two pairs of sentences con- 
cerning the contrast between good and evil, wis- 
dom and folly, associated by the mention which 


seasonable talk and babbling (comp. ver. 8). 
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is common to the first and last proverb, of the 
mouth of those in whom the contrast appears (as 
the preceding group was characterized by the men- 
tion of the dips in vers. 8 and 10).—A fountain 
of life is the mouth of the righteous, on 
account of the hearty, edifying, loving character 
of its utterances. For this figure compare xiii. 
‘14; xviii. 4. For the 2d clause see remarks 
above on ver. 6. ; 

Ver. 12. Hate stirreth up strife, lit., ‘‘dis- 
putes,” ‘litigations; comp. vi. 14._All trans- 
gressions love covereth over, by ignoring 
them, by palliating words, by considerate and 
conciliatory demeanor; comp. xvii. 9; James y. 
20; 1 Pet. iv. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 4.—[Trapp: Love 


_ hath a large mantle]. 


Ver. 18. A rod for the fool’s back, 7. e. 
merited punishment overtakes him, the man void 
of understanding whose lips lack wisdom (comp. 
xxvi. 38; xix. 29). The imperfect and suggestive 
form of the antithesis is like that in vers. 6 and 8. 

Ver. 14. Wise men reserve knowledge, 
lit., ‘‘conceal knowledge,”’ ¢. e. husband the know- 
ledge and understanding which they possess for 
the right time and place, do not squander it in un- 

So 
W., N., Szr., and M.]. In the parallel oe 
xili. 23 the synonymous verb to “ cover” (105) 


corresponds with the one here used. Comp. also 
Mal. ii. 7.—Is a near destruction, i.e. is ever 
inclined to break forth with its foolish sugges- 
tions, and thereby to bring upon itself and upon 
others alarm and even destruction. Comp. the 
sentiment of chap, xiii. 8, which although irideed 
somewhat differently constructed is still in .gene- 
ral similar. [‘‘Near” is an adjective, and the 
rendering should be more distinct than the am- 
biguous and misleading translation of the E. V. 
The mouth of the wicked is not simply passively 
near to being destroyed; it is a quickly destroy- 
ing agency.—A. 

» 6. Vers. 15-21. Seven proverbs mostly relating 
to earthly good, its worth, and the means of its 
attainment,—connected with the two preceding 
groups (although only loosely and externally) by 
the “destruction” of ver. 15, and the allusion to 
the lips in vers. 18 and 19. With the 1st clause 
of ver. 15 comp. xviii. 11; Ecclesiast. xl. 26; and 
Kccles. vii. 12.—The destruction of the poor 
is their poverty, ¢. ¢., on account of their desti- 
tution there is every instant threatening them 
an utter destruction or the sundering of all their 
relations; they therefore come to nothing, they 
are continually exposed to the danger of a com- 
plete ruin in all their circumstances, while to the 
rich man his means secure a sure basis and a 
strong protection in all the vicissitudes of life. 
Naturally the author is here thinking of wealth 
well earned by practical wisdom; and this is at 
the same time a means in the further efforts of 
wisdom; and again, of a deserved poverty which 
while the consequence of foolish conduct, always 
causes one to sink deeper in folly and moral 
need. Comp. the ver. following. Hirzig here 
following Jer. xlviii. 89 takes this destruction 


«am subjectively, as equivalent to “conster- 
nation, terror,” [Noyrs], which view, however, 


is opposed by the use of the expression in the 
preceding verse and in yer. 29. 
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. Ver. 16. The labor of the righteous, his 
acquisitions, his earnings, comp.*2 John 8.— 
Tendeth to life, comp. xi. 19 and also xvi. 8. - 
The contrast to this, ‘‘tendeth to sin,” includes 
the idea not fully expressed, ‘‘and accordingly 
to all misfortune and ruin as the result of sin.” 
Hirzia, ‘‘to expiation,” z. e. to making good the 
losses which his sins bring upon him as just: 
penalties (with a reference to Zech. xiv. 19; Jer. 
xvii. 3); ScuunTens, ARNoLDI, Umpreit, etc., 
“¢to downfall, to misfortune.” Both expositions 
fail to conform to the usual signification of Non. 


Ver. 17. Away to life is he who heedeth 
correction. ‘A way to life,” (a well-known 
expression like ‘‘a way, or path of life” in 
chap. v. 6, and therefore not to be changed by a 


new punctuation into DPN? Mk, “a traveller 


to life,” as ZinaLur and Ewaxp propose); so the 
wise obseyver of good instruction is here named 
because he also guides others to life, in contrast 
with the MYM, him who misleads, the despiser 


of wholesome discipline and correction, who not | 
only fails of the right way himself, but shows 
himself an evil guide to others also (Matt. xy. 
14). [The rendering of the E. V., “is in the 
way,” although followed by H., N., M., W., is 
not full and exhaustive enough. Such a manis 
not merely ‘‘in the way to life ;”” he is a guide, 
by a bolder figure he is a way to other men.— 
A.] The intransitive conception of this parti- 
ciple (LXX, Vulg., Lurnmr, and also Umurutr, 
Ewatp, efc.), may if necessary be reached by 
modifying the punctuation my) (Hithp., Hir- 
zc); but the “going astray” even then does not 
correspond remarkably with the ‘‘ way to life,” 
so far as this expression is correctly understood. 
[‘‘ This sentence is an example how sometimes 
that which is simplest and most obvious can be 
persistently missed: these words so simple and 
true have been refined upon because the real 
idea was not taken. The meaning is simply 
this: example is efficacious;” ec. . RUBETSCHL, 
as above, p. 1387]. ' 

Ver. 18. He that hideth hatred (hath) 
lying lips, strictly, ‘‘is lips of falsehood,” i. e.’ 
isa man of deceitful lips. [Here again the E. V. 
sacrifices much of the original. «Lying lips” 
is not here instrumental; it is the predicate. 
So H., N., S., M., W.—A.] Comp. for this im- 
mediate personification of the sinning organ, 
chap. xii. 19, 22, where in the first instance the 
“lying tongue” and then the “lying lips” ap- 
pear personified. For the sentiment comp. xxvi. 
24. Peculiarly hard and arbitrary is Hrrzra’s 
exposition; that instead of Tp? (falsehood) 
we should read Wp. (union), and that the ex- 
pression thus resulting, ‘close, compressed lips” 
(?) is to be taken as the description of the de- 
ceitfully and maliciously compressed mouth of 
the man who is full of hate! Ewaup is also 
arbitrary (although following the LXX); that 
instead of 1PW we should read p3¥, (tighteous- 
ness); ‘the lips of the righteous hide hatred,” 
a e. cover their enmity with love (?).—He who 
Spreadeth slander is a fool. ‘The meaning 
of this 2d clause does not stand in the relation 
of an antithesis to the preceding, but that of a 
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climax, adding a worse case to one not so bad. 
If one conceals his hatred within himself he be- 
comes a malignant flatterer; but if he gives ex- 
pression to it in slander, abuse and base detrac- 
tion, then as a genuine fool he brings upon 
himself the greatest injury. [RUEETSCHI objects 
to this, 1) that the analogy of xii. 19, 22 does 


not justify our taking the expression ‘lying| 


lips” in the Ist clause as the predicate, and 2 
_ that the emphatic pronoun “he” (S31) in the 
2d clause is still less intelligible on this view of 


the structure of the verse; he regards this rather ( 


as one of the instances, of no very rare occurrence, 
in which the two clauses make but one proposi- 
tion, and renders, ‘‘ whoso conceals hatred with 
lying lips and at the same time utters slander— 
he is a fool,” adding the explanation “one of the 
most odious of vices is where one conceals hatred 
under fine speech, and yet slanders behind the 
back; sucha man is in sight of God and men 
despised and spurned’’]. 

Ver. 19. Transgression is not wanting. 
In this way is the verb to be rendered, with Um- 
BREIT, Hitzig and most others: and not with 
Berrunay, transgression “does not vanish” (as 
though we had here something to do with a re- 
moval or obliteration of actual guilt); only with 
the fermer rendering does the antithesis in the 
2d member correspond, where it is plain that 
taciturnity and discretion in speech are recom- 
mended; comp. xiii. 3; xvii. 27, 28. [NovyzEs’s 
translation, ‘‘ offence,” has the fault, rare with 
him, of obscurity or ambiguity]. With the ex- 
pression ‘to govern the lips” compare the Latin 
compescere linguam and the parallels from Arabic 
and Persian poets which UmpBreir adduces in 
illustration of our passage. 

Ver. 20. Choice silver, as in chap. viii. 19 
(comp. 10) is here used to indicate a very. great 
value.—Is of no worth, literally, ‘‘is as no- 
thing, is as a triffe,”’—a popular and proverbial 
circumlocution for the idea of utter nothingness 
or worthlessness.—Ver. 21. Feed many, 2. e. 
nourish and refresh many with the wholesome doc- 
trines of godliness (comp. Eccles. xii. 11; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 2sq.; Acts xx. 28).—But fools die for 
want of knowledge, 7. e. persistent fools 


eS) are not only incompetent to become to 


others teachers of truth and guides to life; they 
are in themselves children of death for their lack 
of understanding. 

7. Vers. 22-25. Four proverbs relating to the 
conduct of the righteous and the ungodly and 
their respective lots. The lot of the righteous, 
which consists in God’s blessing which makes 
yich without any effort, forms the starting point 
of the description in ver. 22.—And labor add- 
eth nothing beside it, 7. ¢. as supplementary 
and exterior to it, that divine blessing which is 
all in all, which enriches the friends of God even 
in sleep (comp. Ps. exxvii. 2 [and in connection 
with this HupreLp’s comments; ‘‘ Naturally this 
is not to be taken literally, as though perchance 
labor in itself were cast aside, and the Oriental 
indolence commended ; nor again is the privilege 
given to the pious of being released from ordi- 
nary human toils, and of folding their hands in 
reliance on their powerful Friend; the aim is 
only, after the emphatic and one-sided manner 








of the proverb to make prominent the other side 
of the case, overlooked by restless toilers, what’ 
God does in the matter, so as to warn against 
the delusion that man can conquer by his toil 
alone,” etc.]). This view is correctly taken by 
Jarcut, Lnvr pen Gerson, Ewaup, Hrrzie, etc., . 
while others (LXX, Vulg., Umprerir, Berrunat, . 
Exsrer, [the E. V., H., N., Sr., M.]) translate 
‘cand addeth no sorrow thereto.” But then in- 


stead of 2 we should rather have had mop 
comp. Jer. xly. 3). me 
Ver. 23. As sport toa fool is the practice 
of iniquity, literally, ‘like a laugh is it to the 
‘fool to execute evil counsel.” This ‘‘like sport” 
is then to be supplied also before the 2d member; 
“but to the man of understanding wisdom is as 
an enjoyment.” [M. agrees with our author 
whose view is both more forcible and more ac- 
cordant with the Hebrew idiom than that ex- 
pressed in the HE. V. and retained by N. and S.: 
‘‘a man of understanding has wisdom.’”’ More 
than this is meant: wisdom is his delight.—A.] 
The verb to practice (MWY _) is probably not to 
be supplied here before ‘“‘ wisdom” (MII) 5 it 
is self-evident (in opposition to Hirzic’s view) 
that wisdom is considered here as something 
practiced and not merely possessed. With the 
phrase ‘‘man of understanding,” the discerning 
man, comp. xi. 12. 

Ver. 24. What the wicked feareth, lit., 
“the dread of the wicked,” comp. Isa. Ixvi. 4; 
Job iii. 25; Prov. xi. 27.—The desire of the’ 
righteous is granted them.—The verb ({in.) 


can be regarded either as impersonal [like the 
German ‘‘es gibt,” thereis: comp. xiii. 10 and Job 
xxxvii. 10], or directly changed to the passive 
(jD)) as the Vulg., the Targums, and among re- 


cent interpreters Ewatp and Hirzie, e. g., do. 
To supply as the subject “Jehovah” (ABnN 
Ezra, Umpreit, Eister, Stuarz, etc.) has its 
parallels indeed in xiii, 21, 22, but is here less 
natural than there. ; 

Ver. 25. When.a storm sweepeth by the 
wicked isno more. Thus correctiy Ewaup, 
Burrunau, Hirzic, [Houprn, Stuart, Muxzn- 
scHER]. Against the conception of the first 
phrase (W3Y5) as’ a comparison, ‘‘as a storm 


sweepeth by, so,” etc. (UmBreit, Exsrer, [E. V., 
Novus], etc.) we may urge the conjunction } before 
[NS as well as the idea of an “everlasting foun- 
dation” in the 2d member. With the latter -ex- 
pression comp. ver. 80, and also Ps. exxv. 1. 
With the first clause comp. Job i, 19; Isa. xxvill. 
18,19." Prov, 1. 27. 

8. Ver. 26. An isolated proverb relating to the 
uselessness and repulsiveness of the sluggish. 
Comp. xxii. 18, and also vi. 6 sq.; xii. 27; xix. 
24.—As vinegar tothe teeth. So the majority 
correctly render, while the LXX, Pesch., Arab., 


etc., falsely translate the noun (yen, comp. Num, 
vi. 8; Ps. lxix. 22) by ‘‘sour grapes” (dupag).— 
To them that send him. Perhaps this phrase 
as referring to the idea which must be supplied, 
the authority, the master (O°J)1N), comp. xxv. 
13, might be translated by ‘his sender, his em- 
ployer.” Comp. Hirzia on this passage. 
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9. Vers. 27-80. Four proverbs bearing upon 
the prosperity of the pious and the ruin of the 
ungodly. With ver. 27 comp. iii. 1; ix. 11; xiv. 
27.—Ver. 28. The expectation of the right- 
eous is gladness, 7. e. as its object comes into 
possession of him who indulges it. . With the 2d 
clause comp. xi. 7; Job viii. 18; Ps. exii. 10. 

Ver. 29. Jehovah's way isa bulwark to 
theinnocent. The meaning doubtlessis, Jeho- 
vah’s way in the administration of the world, His 
providence, His righteous and gracious rule, 
proves itself to the pious a strong protection and 
defence (comp. the ‘strong city” of ver. 15, also 
Ps. xxxi. 21; xxxvii. 89; xliii. 2, etc.) [Worpsw.: 
wherever he goes he is in a castle]. Only with 
this objective conception of ‘‘Jehovah’s way” 
does the antithesis in the 2d clause agree (comp. 
vers. 14, 15), and not with the subjective, which 
makes it religion, a devout life. Many, however, 
(ARNOLDI, Zincuer, UmBreir, Exsrer, [Noyxs], 
eic.) unite DA in one conception with 717 and 
translate ‘A fortress is Jehovah to the innocent” 
(upright in his way); comp. Prov. xiii. 6; Job 
iy. 6. One must make his choice between the 
two interpretations, as both are grammatically 
admissible and yield essentially the same mean- 
ing.—Ver. 80. With the first clause comp. xii. 3: 
with the second, ii. 21; Ps. xxxvii. 29. 

10. Vers. 31, 82. Two proverbs standing iso- 
lated, treating of the mouth of the righteous and 
that of the ungodly and their respective utter- 
ances or fruits. The mouth of the righteous 
putteth forth wisdom, as the sap of a fruit- 
ful tree develops beautiful flowers and fruits; 
comp. the ‘‘fruit of the lips,” Isa. lvii. 19 and the 
corresponding expression xaproc yertéov in Heb. 
xiii. 16 —In the 2d clause this figure is aban- 
doned, so far as respects the expression “the 
perverse tongue ;” but the “is destroyed ” re- 
minds distinctly enough of the hewing down and 
dying out of unfruitful trees; comp. Matth. iii. 
10; vii. 19.—Ver. 832. Know what is accep- 
table, ¢. ¢., are familiar with it, know how to 
say much of it. The noun pss is here ob- 


A 
jective in its meaning, used of that which pro- 
duces delight (with God and men) the lovely, the 
charming (comp. Luke iy. 22).—Hirzia on ac- 
eount of the droordfe: of the LXX. (they distil, 
they send forth) reads jva? instead of pyr, 
from which we do certainly gain a better paral- 
lelism of meaning with the 1st Clause of the pre- 
ceding verse. And yet it seems at least suspi- 
cious to go so far in this endeavor to secure a 
parallelism in the contents of the two verses, as 
actually to transpose, as Hrrzrg does, the order 
of their second clauses, and so combine them in 
the following order: 81, 1st—32, 2d—32, Ist— 
31, 2d. [Rurerscat, in his criticism upon this 
tampering with forms and arrangement, Says: 
“Tt is all needless—nay, it destroys a beautiful, 
life-like thought, and substitutes for it a dry 
commonplace.” Ver. 31 says: “The mouth of 
the righteous shooteth forth wisdom, but the 
perverse tongue is rooted out;” if the mouth of 
the righteous may be compared to a good tree or 
field, that must yield good fruit, the deceitful 
tongue is a bad tree, that can bear only rotten 
fruit, and for that. very reason is cut down, 
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rooted out, destroyed. Ver. 82 adds ‘The lips 
of the righteous know,” ete. ‘The righteous finds 
always, as if instinctively, what is acceptable— ; 
is, a8 it were, inspired with it, so that his lips, 

as it were, naturally find it, while, on the other — 
hand, the wicked knows and understands only 

what is distorted or perverse, and his mouth 
therefore speaks only this” (as cited above, 


p. 188)]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The contrast between the righteous and the 
wicked, or between the wise and foolish, forms 
evidently the main theme of our chapter. This 


‘contrast, after being suggested in a general and 


prefatory way in ver. 1, is developed with spe- 
cial reference, 1) to the attainment or nou-attain- | 
ment on both parts of earthly possessions, espe- 
cially riches and a good name (yers. 2-7); 2) to 
their differing dispositions as expressed by mouth 
and lips, the organs of speech, with diverse in- 
fluence on their prosperity in life (vers. 8-14) ; 
3) to the effect, tending on the one side to bless- 
ing, on the other to destruction, which the labor 
of the two classes (whether with the hands or 
with the lips) has upon themselves and upon 
others (vers. 15-24 and ver. 26); 4) the different 
issues of the lives of both (vers. 25, 27-32). 
With the individual groups of proverbs, as we 
had occasion to combine them above in the exe- 
getical notes, these main divisions in the treat- 
ment of the subject correspond only in part ; for 
the formation of the groups was determined as 
we saw in manifold ways, and by quite external 
circumstances and relations. ' 

A peculiarly rich return, in an ethical view, is 
yielded by those maxims which refer to the 
earthly revenues and possessions of the pious 
and the foolish (2-7, 15, 16, 22, 27 sq.). ‘They 
all serve to illustrate the great truth, “On God’s 
blessing every thing depends;” while they no less 
interpret that other saying (2 Thess. iii. 10; 
comp. vers. 4, 5 of our chapter), “If any man 
will not work, neither shall he eat.” Eminently 
important and comparatively original (@. e., never 
before brought to an emphatic utterance) are 
also the proverbs relating to the worth of a cir- 
cumspect reserve in speech (vers. 8, 10, 13, 14, 
18, 19, comp. James iii. 8-12) ; those relating to 
the ease with which the eyil man brings forth his 
evil and the good his good—plainly because an 
evil heart underlies the works of the one, a loving 
spirit the other’s whole mode of action (ver. 23; 
comp. vers. 11,12, 18, 20, and passages of the 
New Testament like Matth. xii. 83-85; 1 John 
ill. 7 sq.; v. 8); and lastly those relating to the 
spiritual blessings for others also that spring 
forth from the mouth of the pious as the whole- 
some fruit of his wisdom (vers. 11, 21, 31; comp. 
Matth. vii. 16 sq.; John xy. 4 sq.; Gal. vy. 22; 
Phil. i. 11; James iii. 18). 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter. The pious and the 
ungodly compared in respect, 1) to their earthly 
good; 2) to their worth in the eyes of men; 8) 


to their outward demeanor -in intercourse witli 
others; 4) to their disposition of heart as this 
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appears in their mien, their words, their acts; 
5) to their diverse fruit, that which they produce 
in their moral influence on others; 6) to their 
different fates, as awarded to them at last in the 
retribution of eternity.—Comp. Srécxrr: True 
righteousness: 1) its basis (ver. 1); 2) its mani- 
festation and maintenance in life (vers. 2-5) ; 3) 
its utility (vers. 6, 7); 4) the manner of its pre- 
servation and increase (ver. 8 sq.).* 
Starxe:—The great difference between the 
pious and the ungodly: 1) in respect to temporal 
blessings (vers. 1-7); 2) in respect to conduct 
(vers. 8-26); 3) in respect to their prosperity 
and the issue of their deeds (vers, 27-32).— 
Calwer Handbuch: Of righteousness through 
wisdom and of unrighteousness through folly and 
mockery. 1) Warning against the vices which 
quench delight in righteousness (1-14); 2) admo- 
nition to the careful government of the tongue as 
that on which above all things else the life and 
the true fruits of righteousness depend (15-21); 
8) allusion to riches, long life, the joyful attain- 
ment of one’s hopes, confidence in God, security, 
good counsel, etc., as impelling to righteousness, 
as well as to the opposite of all these as the evil 
result of sin (22-32). : 
Vers. 1-7 (Text adapted to a sermon on Educa- 
tion). Eaarp: Wilt thou have joy and not sorrow 
in thy children, then train them in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord (Eph. vi. 4).—Srécx- 
uR: Are there to be people that walk justly, i.e., 
honorably and sincerely before God, then must 
they be trained to it from childhood. The educa- 
tion of children is the foundation that must be 
laid for righteousness.—Ver. 3 sq. STarKE: Al- 
though all depends chiefly on God’s blessing, yet 
not for that reason is man discharged from labor. 
Labor is the ordinance in which God will reveal 
His blessing (Ps. cxxviii. 2).—Von GERLACH: 
The Lord maketh rich, but by the industry which 
the righteous by His grace exercise.—[Bp. Bur- 
’ ter: Riches were first bestowed upon the world 
as they are still continued in it, by the blessing of 
God upon the industry of men, in the use of their 
understanding and strength. ]—Vers. 6, 7. Os1an- 
pER.(in Starke): A good name among men is 
also reasonably to be reckoned among the excel- 
lent gifts of God, Ps. cxii. 6; Eccles. vii. 1.— 
Gzrer: To the righteous not only does God grant 
good in this life and the future; all good men 
also wish them all good and intercede for it day 
by day, without their knowing or suspecting it, 
that it may descend on them from God. Many 
righteous men unknown, or even hated during 
“their life, are first truly known after their death 
and distinguished by honors of every kind, as the 





% Srécxer brings the contents of chaps. x.—xxiv. in gene- 
ral under five titles, corresponding to the five chief virtues: 
Justice, Modesty, Wisdom, Temperance, Patience. To Jus- 
tice he assigns the contents of chapters x. and xi; to Mo- 
deration chaps. xii. and xiii; to Wisdom chaps. xiv.—xvi.: 
to Temperance chaps. xvii—xxiii.; to Patience chap. xxiv. 
He himself admits the arbitrariness of this division, and yet 
thinks there is no undue violence done thereby to the pro- 
verbs in question; for there is “in these proverbs of Solo- 
mon (in chaps. x.—xxiy.) in general a certain quality such 
as we may have seen in a beautiful green meadow, on which 
all manner of beautiful, lovely, glorious flowers of many 
sorts and colors are to be fallen in with or found, which 
stand wonderfully mixed and confused, and are only after- 
wards to be brought and placed in a certain order by some 
maidén who gathers them for a wreath.” (Sermons, etc., 


p. 166.) 


Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, etc. The offensive- 
ness of the ungodly, on the contrary, where even 
so muchas the mention of their nameis involved, 
is perpetual.—Funeral discourse on ver. 7. 
ZIEGLER (in ZimmERMANN’s Sonntagsfeier, 1858, 
pp. 760 sq.): The memory of the just is blessed 
1) because of his winning friendship; 2) because 
of his unfeigned piety; 8) because of his stead- 
fast patience; 4) because of his noble, public- . 
spirited activity.—[Ver. 7. J. Foster: The just 
show in the most evident and pleasing manner 
the gracious connexion which God has constantly 
maintained with a sinful world; they are verify- 
ing examples of the excellence of genuine reli- 
gion; they diminish to our view the repulsive- 
ness and horror of death; their memory is com- 
bined with the whole progress of the cause of 
God on earth,—with its living agency through 
every stage.—Traprp: Be good and do good, so 
shall thy name be heir to thy life.] 

Vers. 8-14. Guimr (on ver. 8): Long as one 
lives he has to learn and to grow in knowledge, 
but above all also in the art of governing the 
tongue. A foolis in nothing sooner and better 
recognized than in his conversation.—[ Ver. 9. 
Barrow: Upright simplicity is the deepest wis- 
dom, and perverse craft the merest shallowness; 
he who is most true and just to others is most 
faithful and friendly to himself, and whoever 
doth abuse his neighbor is his own greatest cheat 
and foe.—Bripgses: ‘‘Show me an easier path” 
is nature’s cry. ‘‘Show me,” cries the child of 
God, ‘‘a sure path.” Such is the upright walk, 
under the shield of the Lord’s protection and 
providence; under the shadow of His promises, 
in the assurance of His present favor, and in its 
peaceful end.|]—J. Lane (on ver. 10): In his 
very bearing and gestures the Christian must so 
carry himself that there can be read in them 
true love, due reverence and sincerity.—He who 
has too many compliments for every body is sel- 
dom sincere; trust not such a one, etc.—[ Ver. 11. | 
Arnot: The Lord looks down and men look up 
expecting to see a fringe of living green around 
the lip of a Christian’s life course. |—ZELTNER 
(on yer. 12): Love is the noblest spice in all 
things, the first fruit of faith, the most useful 
thing in all conditions, yea, a truly Divine virtue, 
for God Himself is love.—Take love out of the 
world, and thou wilt find nothing but contention. 
Of the utility of true love one can never preach 
enough. [1'. Apams: ‘Love covereth all sins,” 
saith Solomon; covers them partly from the eyes 
of God, in praying for the offenders; partly from 
the eyes of the world in throwing a cloak over 
our brother’s nakedness; especially from its own 
eyes, by winking at many wrongs offered it. |— 
Cramer (on vers. 13, 14): It is no shame to 
know nothing, but it is indeed to wish to know no- 
thing. Learn in thy youth, and thou hast bene- 
fit therefrom thy life long. —Hastvs (on ver. 18): 
He who makes his tongue a rod to scourge others 
with, must often in turn give his back to correc- 
tion.—Von Gertacu: The fool must like the 
beast be corrected with the stick, since he is ca- 
pable of no rational teaching.—[Braprorp: He 
that trembleth not in hearing shall be broken to 

ieces in feeling. i 
: Vers. 15-26. ee (on vers. 15, 16): Riches 
are a means that may be employed for good, but 
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as, alas, generally happens, may be misused in 
the service of vanity and eyil. Poverty is in it- 
self asad thing (Prov. xxx. 8), and brings be- 
sides serious dangers to the soul; for an humble 
heart, however, that, child-like, submits to God’s 
correction and guidance, it may also become a 
security against many kinds of sins.—[Vers. 16, 
16. Trape: Surely this should humble us, that 
. riches—that should be our rises to raise us up to 
God, or glasses to see the love of God in—our 
corrupt nature uses them as clouds, as clogs, etc., 
yea, sets them up in God’s place.—Lord Bacon: 
This is excellently expressed, that riches are as 
a stronghold in imagination, and not always in 
fact; for certainly great riches have sold more 
men than .they have bought out.—Bripaus: Our 
labor is God’s work—wrought in dependence on 
Him—not for life, but to life.—Ver. 18. Barrow: 
Since our faculty of speech was given us as in 
the first place to praise and glority our Maker, 
so in the next to benefit and help our neighbor, 
it ‘is an unnatural, perverting and irrational 
abuse thereof to employ it to the damage, disgrace, 
vexation or wrong in any kind of our brother.— 
» Aryor: Strangle the evil thoughts as they are 
coming to the birth, that the spirits which trou- 
bled you within may not go forth embodied to 
trouble also the world.—TIhey who abide in 
Christ will experience a sweet necessity of doing 
good tomen; they who really try to do good to 
men will be compelled to abide in Christ. ]— 
Starke (on ver. 18). Open hatred and secret 
slander are both alike works of ‘Satan against 
which a true Christian should be on his guard.— 
(On vers. 19-21): The more one'gives free course 
to his tongue, the more does he defile his con- 
science, comes too near God and his neighbor. 
But how usefully can a consecrated tongue be em- 
ployed in the instruction, consolation and counsel 
of one’s neighbor! Therefore let the Holy Spirit 
of God rule thy heart and thy tongue, Eph. iii. 29. 
(On ver. 23): It is devilish to sin and then boast 
of sin. The wanton laughter of the wicked is 
followed at last, and often soon enough, by weep- 
ing and wailing, Luke vii. 25.—(On ver. 24): 








With all the good cheer of sinners there is yet 
sometimes found in thema strange unrest. Their 
own conscience chastises them and causes dis- 
may.—(On ver. 26): Indolence is injurious to 
every one, whether in a spiritual or a secular 
calling. Not by ease, but by diligence and fide- 
lity does one honorably fulfil his office; 1 Cor. 
iv. 2.—[Bunyan: All the hopes of the wicked 
shall not bring him to heayen; all the fears of 
the righteous shall not bring him to hell.—Ar- 
not:—Fear and hope were common to the 
righteous and the wicked in time: at the border 
of eternity the one will be relieved from all his 
fear, the other will be deprived of all his hope. 
—(On ver. 26): The minor morals are not ne- 
glected in the Scriptures. He who is a Christian 
in little things is not a little Christian. He is 
the greatest Christian and the most useful. The 
baptism of these little outlying things shows that 
he is full of grace, for these are grace’s overflow- 
ings.]—Berleb. Bible (on vers. 19-21): As si- 
lence is in many ways needful, as Christ Himself 
hath taught us by His own example, so on the 
other hand we should offend God and rob Him 
of His honor if we would keep silence when He 
will have us speak. The lips of the righteous 
often serve God as an instrument by which He 
speaketh and instructeth him that needeth. 
Vers. 27-32. ZELTNER: There is,no grosser self- 
deception than when one in persistent impeni- 
tence and impiety yet imagines that he is at last 
to live in heaven.—Guipr: If. thy hope of eternal 
blessedness is not to fail thee, it must be based on 
the righteousness of Christ appropriated by faith, 
for this alone avails with God.—(On vers. 30) : 
Let us love and long for that which is really eter- 
nal and unchangeable; for only then can we say 
“T shall not be moved,” Ps. x. 6; xxx. 6.— 
Srarke (on vers. 31,32): When God’s honor and 
the edification and improvement of one’s neighbor 
is not the chief end of our speaking; it is a sign 
that eternal wisdom has not yet wholly sanctified 
our hearts, comp. ver. 138, 14.—Wou.rartHu (on 
vers, 23-32): The sinner’s fear and the hope of 
the righteous (comp. 1 John iv. 18; iii. 3). 


6) Comparison between the good results of piety and the disadvantages and penalties of ungod- 
: liness. x 


Cuars. XI.—XV. 


a) With reference to just and unjust, benevolent and malevolent conduct towards one’s neighbor. 


Cuap. XI. 


1 A false balance is an abomination to Jehovah = 


but a true weight is his delight. 
2 Pride cometh, then cometh shame, 
but with the humble is wisdom. 


? 


3 The integrity of the upright guideth them, 
but the, perverseness of the ungodly shall destroy them. 


CHAP. XI. 1-81. : 119 








4 Riches profit not in the day of wrath, | fe 
_ but righteousness delivereth from death. 
5 The righteousness of the upright maketh smooth his way, 
but by his wickedness doth the wicked fall. 
6 The integrity of the upright delivereth them, 
' but by their transgressions shall the wicked be taken. 
7 With the death of the wicked (his) hope cometh to nought, 
_ and the unjust expectation hath perished. _ 
8 The righteous is delivered from trouble, 
- and the wicked cometh in his stead. 
9 The hypocrite with his mouth destroyeth his neighbor, : 
but by the knowledge of the righteous shall they (he) be delivered. 
10 In the prosperity of the upright the city rejoiceth, 
but at the destruction of the wicked (there is) shouting. 
11 By the blessing of the upright is the city exalted, 
but by the mouth of the wicked it is destroyed. soe 
12 He that speaketh contemptuously of his neighbor lacketh wisdom, 
but a man of understanding is silent. 
13 He who goeth about as a slanderer revealeth secrets, 
he who is of a faithful spirit, concealeth the matter. 
14 Where there is no direction the people fall, 
' but in a multitude of counsellors is safety. 
15 He shall fare ill that is security for a stranger, 
but whoso hateth suretyship liveth in quiet. 
16 A pleasing woman retaineth honor, 
and strong men retain riches. * 
17 A benevolent man doeth good to himself, 
and the cruel troubleth his own flesh. 
18 The wicked gaineth a deceptive result, 
but he that soweth righteousness a sure reward. 
19 He that holdeth fast integrity (cometh) to life, 
but he that pursueth evil to his death. 
20 An abomination to Jehovah are the perverse in heart, 
but they that walk uprightly His delight. 
21 Assuredly (hand to hand) the wicked goeth not unpunished, 
but the seed of the righteous is delivered. 
22 A jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 
(and) a fair woman that hath lost discretion. 
23 The desire of the righteous is good only, 
the expectation of the wicked is (God’s) wrath. 
24 There is that scattereth and it increaseth still, 
and (there is) that stinteth only to poverty. 
25° A liberal soul shall be well fed, 
and he that watereth others is also watered. 
26 Whoso withholdeth corn the people curse him, 
but blessings (come) upon the head of him that selleth it. 
27 He that striveth after good seeketh favor, 
but he that searcheth for evil, it shall find him. 
98 He that trusteth in his riches shall fall, 
- ‘but as a green leaf shall the righteous. flourish. 
29 He that troubleth his own house shall inherit wind, 
~ and the fool shall be servant to the wise in heart. 
30 The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life, 
and the wise man winneth souls. 
31 Lo, the righteous shall be recompensed on earth, 
‘ much more the ungodly and the sinner. 
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GRAMMATICAL 


of indifference. The Imperf. that follows is then a contingent tense describing a normal consequence, 3 980 B.] 


“AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 2.—38 is given by Bérrcuer, } 950, 1, as an example of the Penfectum relativwm, the precise time being a matter 


- 


} 


Ver. 3.—D Tw), to be read DW) with the K’ri. [Bérrcusr, in explaining forms like this, of which he adduces a con- 
Sige “Tere 'a) 


siderable number, 3 929, B, refers to but rejects the old explanation which makes the ) an older form of the 3d personal 


prefix (from the pronoun 3¥37}), and regards it as representing in the view of the K’thibh the conjunction ), an error which 


is here corrected in the K’ri.] 


Ver. 16.—y, in yy po is probably not Infin. abs. Kal. (which should be yy, but a substantive, here used ad- 


verbially and attached to the reflexive Future Niphal YIN to strengthen the idea. [FurRst, while giving J) as an intran- 


sitive Infin. abs., also suggests that it may be a noun, giving it however the 


place and power of a masc. and not a neuter, 


aud making it the subject, “ der Schlecthandetnde,’—=he that manages ill.] 


* 
Ver. 25.89) is either to be taken as the Imperf. Hophal of $=)’, or by change of pointing to be read 4 


: 
5) 
haa 


and this is then to be regarded as another form of 79)" (Hitaie¢; comp. ZizqLer and EtsTEr). 
seats 


® EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-11. Eleven proverbs on the value 
of a just demeanor towards one’s neighbor, and 
on the curse of unrighteousness.—With vers. 1 
comp. xx. 10, 23, and also Mzrpanr’s collection of 
Arabic proverbs, III., 538, where the first mem- 
ber at least appears, and that too expressly as a 
proverb of Solomon.—A true weight, lit., 
‘a, full stone ;” comp. Deut. xxv. 18, where jas 


in like manner signifies the weight of a balance. 
—Ver. 2. Pride cometh, then cometh 
shame ;—lit., ‘there hath come pride, and there 
will come shame,” 7. ¢., on the proud; comp. xyi. 
18; xviii. 12.—But with the humble is wis- 
dom.—That wisdom, snamely, which confers 
honor (iii. 16; viii. 18). ‘‘The humble,” derived 
from 413¥, which in: Chaldee signifies “to con- 
ceal,” denote strictly those who hide themselves, 
or renounce self (rarezvol, Tarewogpovec).—Ver, 
3. The (faithlessness of the false) perverse- 
ness of the ungodly destroyeth them.— 
‘‘ Destroyeth,’’—from the root IW which means 
‘‘violently to fall upon and kill,” and not merely to 


“desolate” (comp. Jer. y. 6). 2D should in ac- 


cordance with the Arabic be explained either by 
“‘falseness, perverseness ” (as ordinarily), or 
with Hirzig ‘trespass, transgression.”—Ver, 4, 
In the day of wrath, viz., the Divine wrath and 
judgment; comp. Zeph. i. 18; Ezek. vii. 19; Job 
xxi. 80. With reference to the general thought 
comp. chap. x. 2.—Vers. 5 and 6 are exactly pa- 
rallel not only each to the other, but also to 
ver. 38. Comp. also iii. 6; x. 3._ And by their 
lusts are the wicked taken. — Literally, 
‘‘and by the lusts (‘cravings’ as in x, 13) 
of the wicked (false) are they (the wicked) 
taken;” the construction is the same therefore as 
in Gen. ix. 6; Ps. xxxii. 6; comp. also ver. 3.— 
Ver. 7.—A further development of the idea in 
the second clause of x. 28.—The unjust ex- 
pectation.—Lit., “the expectation of depravi- 
ties, of wickedness” (D°)iN plur. of [1™). Most 
interpreters regard the noun here as an abstract 
for a concrete: ‘the expectation of the ungodly, 
the wicked” [so Dz W., E. Wes itileas tail Gs W.] 

Ewaup interprets it in accordance with Hoe Six, 
4 by “sorrows” (continuance of sorrow); others 
in accordance with Is. xl. 26, render it by 
“might.” In support of our interpretation see 
Hirzie on this passage. [Furrsr suggests that 





the form may be participial from the verb ?i8 


“/ 


with the signification ‘‘the troubled, the sorrow- ° 


ing,” and Bérrcner, 3 811, 8, deriving it as. a 
participial form from M8, reaches the same 
meaning; this is also Sruanq’s view, while 
Kampu. agrees with our author—A.] The anti- 
thesis in idea between the first and second 
clauses which is lacking in this verse, the LXX 
attempts to supply by reading in the first clause 
“when the righteous man dieth, hope doth not 
perish ” (teAeuvtAoavro¢ avopo¢ Orkatov ovK bAAvTaL 
éAric) ; they thus put the hope of the righteous 
reaching beyond death in contrast with the hope- 
less end of the life of the ungodly. This thought 
the original text certainly does not express; but 
immortality and a future retribution are yet pre- 
sumptively suggested in the passage, as Mun- 
TINGHE, UmBreit, Lutz (Bibl. Dogmatik, p. 100, 
ete.) and others have correctly assumed, -Comp. 
the ‘‘Doctrinal’’ notes. : 

Ver. 8. The righteous is delivered from 
trouble,'e/c.—This proposition presented so con- 
clusively ‘‘cannot be the result of experimental 
observation, but only the fresh, vigorous expres- 
sion of faith in God’s justice, such as believes 
where it does not see”’ (Exstrr).—Ver. 9. The 
flatterer (hypocrite) with his mouth de- 
stroyeth his neighbor.—For the verbal ex- 
planation of 420 which, according to the old Rab- 


binical tradition, and according to the Vulgate, 
denotes a hypocrite (Vulg., simulator), comp. Hrr- 
z1G on this passage. He moreover needlessly al- 
ters this first clause in harmony with the LXX 
(in the mouth of the hypocrite is a snare for his 
neighbor), and gives to the second member also a 
totally different form; “and in the misfortune of 
the righteous do they rejoice.” —_By the know- 
ledge of the righteous are they delivered; 
—they, t.¢., his neighbors; the sing. ‘his neigh- 
bor,” which is altogether general, admits of be- 
ing thus continued by a verb in the plural. The 
meaning of the verse as a whole is « By the pro- 
tective power of that knowledge which serves 
righteousness, they are delivered who were en- 
daygered by the artifices of that shrewdness 
which is the instrument of wickedness” (EL- 
STER ]. 

Ver. 10. In the prosperity of the upright. 
—503, an infinitive construction; literally, 


‘“cwhen it goes well to the righteous,” 
the second clause 743, 
when they perish. 


as in 
“Cin the perishing,” 
Comp. xxix. 2.—Hirzig 


. 
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strikes out this verse mainly to secure again 
within vers. 4-11 a group of seven proverbs, as 
before in x. 29—xi. 8, but without being able to 
allege any ground whatever of suspicion that-is 
really valid.—Ver. 11 gives the reason why the 
population of a city rejoices at the prosperity of 
the righteous and exults at the downfall of the 
wicked.—By the blessing of the righteous is 
the city exalted,—i. e., by the beneficent and 
salutary words and acts (not by the benevolent 
wishes only) of the righteous (literally, the 
straight, true, straightforward”) is the city 
raised to a flourishing condition and growth, 
exaltabitur civitas (Vulg.). Not so well Exsrrr: 

‘is the city made secure”’—as if the idea here 
related to the throwing up walls of defence. 

2. Vers, 12-15. Four proverbs against talka- 
tiveness, a slanderous disposition, foolish counsel 
and thoughtless suretyship.—He that speak- 
eth contempiuously of his neighbor.— 


_ This is the rendering here required to correspond 


with the antithesis in the second clause; comp. 
xiy. 21; xiii. 18. [The E. V. and Honpen in- 
vert this relation of subject and predicate, while 
Dr W., K., N., S., and M. agree with our author 
in following the order of the original—A. ]—Ver. 
13. He that goeth about as a slanderer be- 
trayeth secrets.—With this expression, ‘‘to go 
tattling, to go for slander,” comp. Lev. xix. 16; 


Jer. ix. 8. With the expression. 11D 773, revela- 


vit arcanum, ‘to reveal a secret,” comp. xx. 19; 
xxy. 9; Am. iii. 7. That not this ‘‘babbler of 
secrets” is subject of the clause (Hirzic), but 
“he that goeth slandering,” the parallel second 
clause makes evident, where with the ‘slan- 
derer” is contrasted the faithful and reliable, 
and with the babbler the man who ‘concealeth 
the matter, 7. e., the secret committed to him.” 
Comp. Ecclesiasticus xxvii. 16. 

Ver. 14. Where there is no direction. 
—For this term comp. i. 5.—In the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety.—This 
thought recurring again in xv. 22; xxiv. 6, 
is naturally founded on the assumption that the 
counsellors are good and intelligent persons, and 
by no means conflicts with the conditional truth 
of the modern proverb, ‘‘Too many cooks spoil 
the broth;’’ or this, ‘‘He who asks long errs 
long,”’ ete. : 

Ver. 15. Ele shall fare ill that is surety for 

a stranger.—‘Ill, ill does it go with him,— 
ill, very ill will he fare,—ill at ease will he be,” 
etc. Instead of ‘‘who is surety,” etc., the origi- 
nal has literally ‘‘if one is surety,” e¢c.—With 
the second clause comp. remarks above on chap. 
yi. 1 sq. Instead of aypw (partic.) we ought 
probably to read here D'Ypi (subst. ) (Hirzie), 
or to take the plural participle in the sense of 
the abstract ‘‘striking hands” (instead of 
“those striking hands).”’ Thus, ¢. g., UMBRSIT. 
Not so well the majority of commentators (Hwaxp, 
BertHeavu, Ester, among others), who read 
‘che that hateth sureties,” 7 ¢., who will not 
belong to their number, who avoids fellowship 
with such as lightly strike hands as sureties, 
who therefore does not follow their example. 

3. Vers. 16-23. Eight proverbs of miscellaneous 
import, mostly treating of the blessing that attends 





righteousness and the deserved judgment of im- 


piety. —A gracious woman retaineth honor 
and strong men retain riches.—So reads 
the Hebrew text, according to which there is 
a comparison made here; as mighty men (lit., 
“tyrants, terrible men,” comp. fraorai, Matth. 
xi, 12) retain their wealth and will not allow it 
to be torn from them, with the same energy and 
decision does a ‘‘ gracious woman ” (comp. v. 19) 
watch over her honor as an inalienable posses+ 
sion. Comp. the similar sentiment, chap. xxix. 
23 (where we have the same, “holdeth fast ho- 
nor”’); and as to the force of comparative sen- 
tences formed thus simply with the copulative 
conjunction ), comp. xxv. 25; xxvi. 9; Job vy. 7; 
xii. 11; xiv. 18, 19, ete—The LXX, whom 
ZiecLer, Ewatp, Hrrzia follow, read DSIW 
(i. ¢., diligent men, comp. x. 4), and besides in- 
sert two clauses between the first and second of 
this verse, so that the whole proverb has this 
expanded form: 
“A gracious woman obtaineth honor; 

but a throne of disgrace is she that hateth 

virtue. 

The idle will be destitute of means, 

but the diligent will obtain wealth.” 
For the authenticity of this fuller form may he 
urged especially the vigorous expression “‘ throne 
of disgrace” (Spdvoc ariuiac), which is hardly 
the product of later invention, but rather agrees 
antithetically with the expression which is seve- 
ral times found, ‘‘a seat or throne of honor” 
(M33 NDD), 1 Sam. ii. 8; Is. xxii. 23; Jer. xvii. 
12. [While Ruzxrscut (as cited above, p. 138) 
seems to admit the antiquity of the form repro- 
duced in the version of the LXX, he thus defends 
and amplifies the sense of the shorter form found 
in the Masoretic text, ‘A woman is powerful by 
her grace as the mighty are by their strength. 
In grace there lies as great force as in the im- 
posing nature of the mighty ; nay, the power of 
the strength of the latter gains only more pro- 
perty, while the woman gains honor and esteem, 
which are of more worth.” ] ; 

Ver. 17. The benevolent man doeth good 
to himself.—Lit., ‘the man of love,” who by 
the goodness which he manifests towards others, 
benefits his own soul. The second clause in its 
contrast with this: ‘And his own flesh doth the 
cruel trouble,” does not aim to characterize any 
thing like the unnatural self-torture of gloomy 
ascetics, but to express the simple thought that 
on account of the penalty with which God re- 
quites cruel and hard-hearted conduct, such con- 
duct is properly a raging against one’s self. 
Thus the LXX had correctly expressed the idea, 
and among modern interpreters Hirzia, Euster, 
eic., while the great body (UmsBreIt, Ewatp, 
BeRTHEAU among them), comparing Ecclesiast. 
xiv. 5, find the meaning of the verseto be directed 
against niggardliness, or ascetic self-torture : 
He who deals harshly and unkindly with him- 
self will treat others also no better.” : 

Ver. 18. The wicked gaineth delusive 
gains,—. e. such as result in no good to himself, 
such as escape from under his hands. Comp. x. 


2, and with reference to md, gain, acquisition, 
x. 16.—But he that soweth righteousness, 
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a sure reward.—The “sure reward” (M28 TDW; 
perhaps in its sound in intentional accord with 
ypu in the first member) is also governed by the 


verb ‘‘gaineth”’ or “‘worketh out”’ (nmvy) ; comp. 
Jer. xvii. 11, etc. For this figure of “sowing 
righteousness,” @, e. the several right acts, which 
like a spiritual seed-corn are to yield as their 
harvest the rewards of God’s grace, comp. James 
iii. 18; 1 Cor. ix. 11; 2 Cor. ix. 6; also Job iv. 
8; Gal. vi. 8, ete.—Whoso holdeth fast integ- 
rity (cometh) to life.—j3 before mpi (right- 
eousness) if genuine, (the LXX and Syriac ver- 
sions read instead {3, ‘‘son”), can be only an 


adjective or participle derived from the verb {3 
‘“‘to be firm,” having the meaning ‘“ firm” (comp. 
Gen. xlii. 11, 19); it therefore denotes ‘the stead- 
fast in righteousness,” ¢. ¢. as the antithetic 
phrase in the 2d member shows, ‘he who holds 
fast to righteousness, who firmly abides in it.” 
Thus ZreqterR, Ewaup, UmsBreir, Evster, etc. 
Others, like Coccrius, Scuuttens, MIcHAELIs, 
Doprrurin, take the word as a substantive— 
steadfastness (?); stil] others regard it as a par- 
ticle in the ordinary meaning “thus” (by which 
construction however the verse would lose its 
independent character, and become a mere ap- 
pendage to the preceding proverb); ‘and finally, 
Hirzie conjecturally substitutes 033 and trans- 


lates ‘‘As a standard is righteousness to life.”’ 
Vers. 20, 21. Two new maxims concerning the 
contrasted lot of the righteous and the wicked, 
serving to confirm vers. 18 and 19. With ver. 
20 comp. ii. 21; xvii. 20.—Assuredly, literally, 
“hand to hand,” a formula of strong assevera- 
tion, derived from the custom of becoming surety 
by clasping hands (ver. 15), and therefore sub- 
stantially equivalent to “I pledge it, I guarantee 
it.” Comp. the German formula which challenges 
to an honest self-scrutiny, “die Hand auf’s 
Herz!” (the hand on the heart!); and for the 
sentiment of the Ist clause compare xvi. 5. 
[Fuerst and K: regard the formula as one of 
asseveration; Gesrn., De W. and Noyes inter- 
pret, by the analogy of some similar expres- 
sions in cognate languages, as referring to time, 
“through all generations ;” H., M., S. and W. 
retain the rendering of the E. V., «though hand 
join in hand.” The exceeding brevity of the 
Hebrew formula stimulates inquiry and conjec- 
ture without clearly establishing either interpre- 
tation.—A. ]—But the seed of the righteous 


escapeth, literally, ‘delivers itself” (or) a Ni- 
phal participle with reflexive meaning), that is, 
in the day of the divine wrath, comp. vers. 4, 23. 
The “seed of the righteous” is not the posterity 
of the righteous (soboles justorum, SoHALLer, 
RosENMUELLER, BerrueEav) but is equivalent to 
the multitude, the generation of the righteous, 
Comp. Isa. xv. 28, ‘the seed of the blessed of 
Jehoyah.” 

Ver. 22. A gold ring inaswine's snout; a 
fair woman that hath lost discretion.—This 
last phrase (Oy N10) literally denotes “one 


who has turned aside in respect to taste,” i. e. 
one who lacks all moral sensibility, all higher 
appreciation of beauty and sense of propriety, 








in a word, a chaste and pure heart,—an unchaste 
woman. . Only with this conception does the 
figure of the swine agree, and not with that 
given: by RosENMUELLER, Buerrueavu, Ewatp, 
Ester, “ without judgment,’’ 7. ¢. stupid, weak. 
Compare furthermore the Arabic proverb here 
cited by Hirzic (from ScuErp’s Selecta quedam 
ex sententiis, elc., 47): * Mulier sine verecundia est 
ut cibus sine sale, [a woman without modesty is 
like food without salt]. For the ‘‘gold ring” 
(ring for the nose, Di, not cirelet for the hair, 


Lutuerr) comp. Gen. xxiv. 47; Isa. iii. 21, and 
also in general what is cited by UmBretv, in con- 
nection with this passage, on the habits of the 
Eastern women in respect to this kind of orna- 
ment. : 

Ver. 28. The desire of the righteous is 
good only,—. e. nothing but prosperity and 
blessing, because God rewards and prospers them 
in everything. Comp. x. 28, and with the 2d 
clause where *‘ wrath” denotes again God’s wrath, 
comp. ver. 4 above. 

4. Vers. 24-26. Three proverbs against ava- 
rice, hard-heartedness and usury.— Many a one 
scattereth and it increaseth still.—Comp. 
Ps, exii. 9 (2 Cor. ix. 9), where the same verb is 
used of the generous distribution of benefactions, 
of scattering (oxoprifecv) in the good sense (differ- 
ent from that of Lukexy. 13). For itis to this only 
true form of prodigality, this ‘“‘ sowing of righte- 
ousness”’ that the expression applies, as the two 
following verses plainly show. —And many 
save only to poverty, literally, ‘‘and a with- 
holder of wealth only to want;” (thus BertHEau 
correctly renders, following ScuvuLTENs, etc.). 
With the participial clause (WD 7WM)) the af- 
firmative of the preceding clause (UW, there is, 
there appears) still continues in force. Hrrzie’s 
attempted emendation is needless, according to 
which we ought to read & D’D¥WN) in corre- 
spondence with the language of the LXX, eiot d3 
Kat ot ovvdyovtec. Others, like ScuELLine, Um- 
BREIT, Ewaup, Exgsrer (comp. also LuTHER), 
translate “who withholdeth more than is right ;” 
but thus to give a comparative force to j2 after 


yen has no sufficient grammatical support, and 
instead of WD) we should, according to xvii. 


26, rather expect WwW by. The signification 
“wealth,” opulentia for UW. is abundantly con- 
firmed by the corresponding Arabic word. 

Ver. 25. A liberal soul is well fed, lit., 
‘a soul of blessing is made fat,” comp. xiii. 4; 
xxvili. 25; Ps. xxii. 29; Isa. x. 16; xvii. 4, etc. 
—And he that watereth others is likewise 
watered, lit., ‘‘he that sprinkleth others is also 
sprinkled” (comp. Vulgate, ‘‘imebriat .... in- 
ebriabitur’’). The meaning of the expression is 
unquestionably this, that God will recompense 
with a corresponding refreshing the man who 
refreshes and restores others. Comp. Jer. xxxi. 
14, and with reference to the general sentiment 
Kecles. xi. 1; Ecclesiast. xi. 11, etc. 

Ver. 26. Whoso withholdeth corn, him 
the people curse.—The withholding of grain is 
® peculiarly injurious form of the “withholding 


of property” mentioned in ver. 24. pind, people, 
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multitude, as in xxiv. 24. With the 2d clause’ 


comp. x. 6. ; { 

5. Vers. 27-81. Five additional proverbs re- 
lating to the.contrast between the righteous and 
the wicked and their several conditions. — 
-Seeketh favor, that is, God’sfavor, gratiam Dei; 
comp. Ps. vy. 12; Isa. xlix. 8. With the senti- 
ment of ver. 27 compare in general x. 24; Am. 
v. 14 sq. 

Ver. 28. He that trusteth in his riches 
shall fall_—Comp. x. 2; Ps. xlix. 6; Ecclesiast. 
v. 8.—But asa green leaf shall the righteous 
flourish. Comp. Ps. xcii. 12; Isa. lxvi. 14. ‘‘As 
a leaf,” 2. e. like a fresh, green leaf on a tree, in 
contrast with the withered, falling leaf, to which 
the fool should rather be compared who trusts in 
his riches. Janarr and Hrrzie (following the 


_LXX) read moyny« and he who raiseth up,” 


that is, raiseth up the righteous man, proves 
himself their helper in time of need. On account 
of the appropriate antithesis to the Ist clause 
this reading is perhaps preferable. 

Ver. 29. He that troubleth his own house, 
lit., ‘“‘saddeneth” (as in ver. 17), ¢. e. the avari- 
cious man, who is striving after unjust gains, 
straitens his own household, deprives them of 
their merited earnings, oppresses and distresses 
them, efc.; comp. chap. xv. 27; 1 Kings xviii. 17 
(where Elijah is described by Ahab as the man 
that ‘‘troubleth” Israel, 2. ¢. allows them to 
suffer, brings them into calamity).—Shall in- 
herit wind, 7. e. with all his avaricious, hard- 
hearted acting and striving will still gain nothing. 
Comp. Isa.xxvi. 18; Hos. viii. 7.—The fool be- 
cometh servant to the wise in heart, that is, 
this same foolish niggard and miser by his very 
course is so far reduced that he must as a slave 
serve some man of understanding (a master not 
avaricious but truly just and compassionate): 
Comp. ver. 24. 

Ver. 30. The fruit of the righteous, 7. ¢. that 
which the righteous man says and does, the re- 
. sult of his moral integrity, and not in an alto- 
gether specific sense, his reward, as Hirzia 
maintains (in accordance with Jer. xxxii. 19), 
—Is a tree of life (comp. note on iii. 18), 
a growth from which there springs forth life 
for many, a fountain. of blessing and of 
life for many. Umpreit, Exsrer and others 


unnecessarily repeat ‘‘fruit” (’19) before the 
“tree of life” (O° YY); is a fruit of the 
tree of life.”—And the wise man winneth 


souls, by the irresistible power of his spirit he, 


gains many souls for the service of God and for 
the cause of truth. [The E. V. which has the 

support of H., S., and M., here again inverts the 
order of subject and predicate, conforming to the 
order of the original. The parallelism seems to 
favor our author’s rendering which is also that 
of Dr W. and N. Both conceptions are full of 
meaning and practical value.—A.] Hurzia here 
again alters in accordance with the LXX, sub- 
_stituting DPN for DIM; “but violence ‘taketh 
life” (?!).  Zrmeter, Doprrier, Datuz, Ew- 
ALD transpose the clauses of vers. 29 and 80 into 
this order: 29, Ist; 30, Ist; 29, 2d; 80, 2d. 
For arguments against this violent transposition 





of clauses see Umnrert, Bertnrau and Hirzie 
on this passage. : 

Ver. 31. Behold the righteous shall be 
recompensed on earth. ‘That ‘the «shail 
be recompensed” denotes specifically requital by 
punishment, and therefore the retribution of the 
sins of the righteous, cannot be positively main- 
tained on account of the comprehensiveness of 


the idea of recompense (Dv). Yet a compari- 


son with the 2d clause unquestionably makes this 
specific meaning very natural; the whole then 
appears as an aryumentatio a majori ad minus, and 
Luruer’s rendering, ‘‘ Thus the righteous must 
suffer on earth,” substantially hits the true 
meaning. On the other hand the Alexandrian 
version introduces a foreign idea when it renders, 
“Tf the righteous be scarcely saved” (Ei 6 pév 
dixatog pbdrc odferat,—see also the New Testa- 


ment’s citation, 1 Pet. iv. 18); for the verb DOU" 
never signifies ‘‘to be delivered.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


That itis chiefly that righteousness which is to 
be manifested in intercourse with one’s neighbor 
that is commended in the proverbs of our chap- 
ter, and against the opposite of which they all 
warn, needs no detailed proof. For the first 
eleven verses relate solely to this antithesis, and 
in the second and larger section of the chapter 
also there are added to the proverbs which refer 
to the duties of justice for the most part only 
commendations of merciful, and censures of 
cruel, hard-hearted conduct (vers. 17, 18, 24-96,. 
29, 80). Those proverbs which have reference 
to the lack of intelligent counsellors (14), to in- 
considerate suretyship (15), and to feminine 
grace and purity (16, 22), take their place among 
the precepts which enjoin, righteousness in the 
widest sense (in so far as wisdom in rulers is an 
absolutely indispensable condition of prosperity 
in civil, and a wise economy and womanly honor 
in domestic society). The separation of these 
interspersed proverbs, it is true, renders it im- 
possible to demonstrate within the section before 
us (vers. 12-81), any grouping as undertaken 
according to a definite principle of classification. 

To that which is comparatively new in the 
dogmatical or ethical line, as presented in our 
chapter, there belongs above all else the sugges- 
tion of a hope of immortality in ver. 7. With the 
death of the ungodly all is over for him; from 
the future life he has nothing more to hope; he 
has had his good here below in advance; his re- 
ward has been paid him long beforehand; there 
awaits him henceforth nothing more than a 
cheerless, hopeless condition of unending pain, 
‘a fearful awaiting of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation that shall consume the rebellicus” (Heb. 
x. 27; comp. Luke xvi. 25; Matt. vi. 2, 16; vil. 
23; xv. 12, etc.). This is the series of thoughts 
which is inevitably suggested. by the proposition 
‘‘with the death of the wicked hope perishes ;” 
the bright reverse of this here quite as distinctly 
as in the similar representations of the Psalms, 
especially in the 49th Psalm, which is so pre- 
eminently important for the doctrine of the Old 
Testament concerning immortality and future 
retribution, depicts the certainty that the right- 
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eous will attain to an eternally blessed life,—a 
certainty whose foundation is in God (comp. Ps. 
xlix. 14, 15, and in connection with this Hor- 
MANN, Schriftbew., 11. 2, p. 467). Exsrer denies 
that the sentiment of the verse points indirectly 
to a life after death, because ‘‘according to the 
doctrine of Proverbs the hope of the righteous 
is already fulfilled in the earthly life’ (comp. 
also Brucu, Weisheitslehre, etc. p. 117), But the 
doctrine of retribution set forth in our book is 
(see below, remarks on xiv. 32) as far from being 
an exclusively earthly one, limited to the present 
life, as that of the Psalms or the Book of Job 
(comp. Detirzscu on Job xix. 26 sq.; and also 
Konia, Die Unsterblichkeitslehre des Buches: ITiob, 
1855). And as respects our chapter in particular, 
the two-fold allusion to the divine wrath (vers. 
4, 23), and the assurance which is expressed 
altogether without qualification, that ‘‘the wicked 
will not go unpunished” (ver. 21; comp. notes 
above on this passage), point with sufficient 
clearness to this conclusion, that to the religious 
consciousness of the author of our Proverbs a 
retribution beyond the grave was an established 
fact. The closing verse of the chapter, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, the righteous is recompensed on earth; 
how much more the ungodly and the sinner!” is 
by no means opposed to this view. _ For the main 
stress here falls not upon the ‘on earth,” but 
upon ‘the righteous” (comp. the exegetical ex- 
planation of the passage); and it is not the cert 
tainty of a visitation of sin occurring within the 
earthly life, but the certainty of such a visitation 
in general upon the wrong committed on the 
earth (by the righteous as well as the wicked), 
that forms the proper substance and object of 
the expression. 

Besides these, characteristic utterances of our 
chapter that are of special dogmatical and ethi- 
cal significance are, the announcements concern- 
ing the blessing which goes forth from wise and 
upright citizens upon their fellow-citizens (vers. 
10, 11, 14, comp. especially the exegetical com- 
ments on the last passage) ; concerning the seri- 
ous injury which the hard-hearted and cruel 
does above all to himself, especially when he 
leaves his own house and his nearest connections 
to suffer from his avarice (vers. 17, 29, comp. 
1 Tim. v. 8); concerning the blessing of benefi- 
cence, and the injurious and perverse nature of 
avarice in general and of avaricious usury in 
particular (vers. 24-26) ; and finally concerning 
the life-giving and soul-refreshing power which 
the conduct of a just and truly wise man has, 
like a magnet endowed with peculiar attractive 
power and working at a distance (ver. 80, comp. 
Matt. xii. 80, the “‘gathering with the Lord’’), 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter. Not justice only, 
which gives and leaves to every one his own, but 
love, which from spontaneous impulse resigns its 
own to others, and even for God’s sake and in 
reliance on Him scatters it without concern,— 
this is the conduct of the truly wise. For “love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore love is 
the fulfilling of the law” (Rom. xiii. 10).—Comp. 
Sréckrr: Justice, as Solomon here commends it, 
relates 1) to private life (vers. 1-9) ; 2) to civil 


31); itis therefore justitia privata, publica, acono- 
mica.—STARKE :—The advantage which the pious 


with respect to the honorable fame of one’s 
neighbor (vers. 12, 18); 8) from good and evil 
government (vers. 14, 15); 4) from seeking or 
contemning true wisdom (vers. 16-23); 5) from 
beneficence or uncharitableness (vers. 24-31). _ 

Vers. 1-11. Mntancutnon (on ver. 1): Weight 
and balance are judicial institutions of the Lord, 
and every weight is His work. But marriage 
compacts also, political confederacies, civil com- 
pacts, judgments, penalties, etc., are ordinances 
of Divine wisdom and justice, and are effectively 
superintended by God.—(on,ver. 2): Usually in 
prosperity men become remiss both in the fear of 
God, and alsoin prayer. If in this way God’s 


fear is at length wholly stifled, men in their car- | 


nal security allow themselves all manner of en- 
croachments on the rights of their neighbor. 
Experience has, however, taught even the heathen 
that certain penalties do by Divine ordinance in- 
fallibly overtake such pride and arrogance when 
these pass beyond the bounds of one’s calling, 
and they have therefore designated this law of 
the Divine administration of the world according’ 
to which pride is the sure precursor of a speedy 
fall by the expression ddpdoresa, “inevitability.” 
Comp. 1 Pet. vy. 5sq. [Arnor: God claims to 
be in merchandize, and to have His word circling 
through all its secret channels.—Bripgrs: Com- 
merce is a providential appointment for our so- 
cial intercourse and mutual helpfulness. It is 
grounded with men upon human faith, as with 
God upon Divine faith. Jurmyn: Such a perfect 
stone is a perfect jewel, and a precious stone in 
the sight of God.—Ver. 2. Trapp: The humble 


man, were it not that the fragrant smell of his - 


"many virtues betrays him to the world, would 
choose to live and die in his self-contenting se- 
crecy.|—J. Lanax (on vers, 1-3): Pride and 
malignity are, so to speak, the first nurses of in- 
justice in business, LEcclesiast. x. 15,11 Gia 
[Ver. 6. Trapp: Godliness hath many troubles, 
and as many helps against trouble.—Ver. 8. 


life (vers. 10-15) ; 3) to domestic life (vers. 16— 


have from their piety, and theinjury which the 
wicked experience from their wickedness: 1) 


from righteousness and unrighteousness in busi- 
ness in general; 2) from.good and evil conduct 


Buripers: The same providence often marks Di- 


vine faithfulnessand retributive justice. |—Guizr 
(on vers. 7, 8): The righteous man is in the end 
surely free from his cross; if it does not come 
about as he wishes, then assuredly it does as is 
most useful for him; if not before his temporal 
death then in and by means of this.—(On vers. 
10,11). The growth and prosperity of a civil 
community is to be ascribed not so much to its 
political regulations as rather to the prayers of 
its pious citizens, who therefore deserve above 


others to be protected, honored and promoted.—- 


J. Lance (on vers. 10, 11). Pious and devout 
rulers of a city or a land area great blessing, for 
which we should diligently pray, lest God should 
peradventure chastise us with tyrannical, selfish, 
ungodly masters. 

Vers, 12-15. Gurmr (on vers. 12, 13): Taci- 
turnity is never too highly praised, nor is it 





ever thoroughly acquired. Disgraceful and in- 
Jurious as loquacity is, equally admirable is true 


. 
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reserve in speech.—(On ver. 14): The welfare of 
a land does indeed by all means depend on wise 
and faithful counsellors; yet to God, the supreme 
source of all prosperity, must the highest honor 
ever be rendered.—Rumpen (on ver. 14—in 
Rour’s Predigermagazin): Means by which we 


all may work beneficially from our domestic upon’ 


the public life (by the fidelity of our action, by 
purity of morals, love of peace, and a genuine 
religious sensibility).—Von Gmruacw (on ver. 
14): In the affairs of a city, a state, a society, 
we should look far more after the spiritual than 
after the external means and appliances.— 
Woutrarra (on vers. 9-15): The blessing which 
the pious confers even here, and the curse that 
goes forth from the sinner. 

Vers. 16-23. Zunrner (on ver. 16): Zealous as 
tyrants are to acquire and keep their wealth, so 
diligent should the pious man be in attaining and 
preserving his true honor, which is the fear of 
God and virtue.—[Annor (on ver. 17): In every 
act that mercy prompts there are two ‘parties, 
who obtain a benefit. Both get good, but the 
giver gets the larger share.—J. Epwarps (on 
ver. 19): Solomon cannot mean temporal death, 
for he speaks. of it as a punishment.of the wicked, 
wherein the righteous shall certainly be distin- 
guished from them. ]—Gurmr (on ver. 17): The 
‘gifts which have been received from God one 
may enjoy with a good conscience, only it must 
be done with a thankful heart in the fear of God, 
and in connection with it the poor may not be 
forgotten.—(On ver. 18): The hope of the un- 
godly is deceptive. For the object of their labor 
they do not attain, because death suddenly over- 
takes them (Luke xii. 19). Their accumulated 
wealth does not reach the heir of the third gene- 
ration, they leave behind them anevil name, and 
the worm of conscience continually preys upon 
them.—(On ver. 22): External physical beauty 
without inner beauty of soulis like a whitewashed 
sepulchre, that within is full of dead men’s bones, 
Matth. xxiii. 27.—[FiLavern (on ver. 20): God 
takes great pleasure in uprightness, and will own 
and honor integrity amidst all the dangers which 
befall it. |—Von Gruruacn (on ver. 22): Personal 
beauty is like the mere ornaments of an animal, 
attached to it only externally, and often standing 
in sharp contrast with itself; it is that within 
which makes the man a man.—Berleburg Bible 
(on ver. 23): The righteous desire nothing but 
what is good, and are by God really made par-. 
takers of these things which they desire. The 
ungodly, on the contrary, instead of what they 
hoped for, are made partakers of God’s wrath. 

Vers. 24-26. Cramer: Almsgiving does not 
impoverish, as many men from lack of love sup- 
pose.—Hasius: Though God may not requite our 
beneficence in every instance by increasing the 
abundance of our possessions, yet He does in this 
that it contributes to our true welfare.—Von 
Geruacu: God as invisible regulator of human 











fortunes stands behind visible causes; He be- 
stows His blessing upon the insignificant and in- 
creases it, His curse upon the abundant, and it 
wastes away. Thus every where it is the deeper 
causes that determine advance in wealth or im- 
poverishment. The blessing which we diffuse 
among others turns to our account; he who wa- 
ters the dry land of others thereby brings ad- 
vantage to his own.—[T. Apams (on ver, 24): The 
communication of this riches doth not impoverish 
the proprietary. The more he spends of his 
stock, the more he hath. But he that wiil hoard 
the treasure of his charity shall grow poor, 
empty and bankrupt.—Arnor (on ver. 25): To 
be a vessel conveying refreshment from the foun- 
tain-head of grace to a fainting soul in the wil- 
derness is the surest way of keeping your own 
spirit fresh, and your experience ever new.— 
Trapp: Bounty is the most compendious way to 
plenty, neither is getting but giving the best 
thrift.—CuanMErs: God in return not only en- 
riches and ministers food to such as have wil- 
lingly parted with their carnal things, but in- 
creases the fruits of their righteousness. ] 

Vers. 27-31. Starke (on ver. 27): The oppor- 
tunity to do good one should not let slip from his 
hands, Gal. vi. 10. If thou art always deferring 
from one time to another, it is casy that nothing 
should come of if. —(On ver. 28): If thou wilt be 
and continue truly prosperous, then seek eagerly 
the righteousness of Jesus Clirist, and not the 
perishable riches and pleasures of this world.— 
(On ver. 80): To win gold and possessions is far 
from being so great wisdom as to win souls and 
deliver them from the way of destruction.— 
[Trapp (on ver. 28): Riches were never true to 
any that trusted to them.—Lord Bacon (on yer. 
29): In domestical separations and breaches 
men do promise to themselves quieting of their 
mind and contentment; but still they are deceived 
of their expectation, and it turneth to wind.—J. 
Epwarps (on ver. 381): The persecutions of 
God’s people, as they are from the disposing 
hand of God, are chastisemenis for sin.—Bp. 
Jos. Haut (on ver. 81): Behold even the most 
just and holy man upon earth shall be sure of 
his measure of affliction here in the world; how 
much more shall the unconscionable and ungodly 
man be sure to smart for his wickedness, either 
here or hereafter. |—MrLANcuTHoN (on ver. 31): 
If even the righteous in this life suffer correction 
and affliction, which nevertheless tend to im- 
provement, how much more surely will they who- 
defiantly and fiercely persist in their sinful course 
be punished, if not in this life, then in the life to 
come (Luke xxiii. 31; 1 Pet. iv. 18).—Von Gur- 
LACH (on ver. 30): From the righteous there go 
forth life and blessing, as from a tree of lite, 
wherefore he also gains ascendency over the souls 
of many, just as the tree of life was the centre 
of Paradise, and from it went forth the prosperity 
of the whole. 
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B) With reference to domestic, civil and public avocations, 


Cuap. XII. 


1 He that loveth correction loveth knowledge; 
but whosoever hateth rebuke is brutish. 
2 The good man obtaineth favor from Jehovah ; 
but the man of wicked devices doth he condemn. 
3 A man shall not be established by wickedness ; 
but the root of the righteous shall not be moved., 
4 A good wife is the crown of her husband, ay 
-but one that causeth shame is as rottenness in his bones. 
5 The thoughts of the righteous are justice ; 
the counsels of the wicked are deceit. 
6 The words of the wicked are a lying in’ wait for blood, 
but the mouth of the upright delivereth them. 
7 The wicked are overturned and are no more; 
but the house of the righteous shall stand. 
8 According to his wisdom,shall a man be praised ; 
but he that is of a perverse heart shall be despised. 
-9 Better is the lowly that serveth himself, 
than he that boasteth and lacketh bread. 
0 ‘The righteous careth for the life of his beast ; 
but the sympathy of the wicked is cruelty. 
11 He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread: 
but he that followeth after vanity is void of understanding. 
12 The wicked desireth the spoil of evil doers, 
but the root of the righteous is made sure. 
13 In the transgression of the lips is a dangerous snare, 
but the righteous escapeth from trouble. 
14 From the fruit of a man’s mouth shall he be satisfied with good ; 
and the work of one’s hands shall return to him. 
15 The way of a fool is right in his own eyes, 
but he that hearkeneth to counsel is wise. 
16 The vexation of the fool is at once known 5 
_ but he that hideth offence is wise. 
17 He that uttereth truth proclaimeth right, 
but the lying tongue deceit. 
18 There is that talketh idly like the piercings of a sword: 
__ but the tongue of the wise is health. 
19 The lip of truth shall be established forever ; 
but the lying tongue only for a moment. 
20 Deceit is in the heart of those who devise evil, 
but to those who give wholesome counsel is joy. 
21 There shall no evil befall the righteous; 
but the wicked are full of calamity. 
22 Lying lips are an abomination to Jehovah; 
but they that deal truly are his delight. 
23 A prudent man hideth knowledge: 
but the heart of fools proclaimeth foolishness, 
24 The hand of the diligent shall rule: 
but the slothful shall be obliged to serve. 
25 If heaviness be in the heart of man it boweth it down; 
a good word maketh it glad. 


CHAP. XU. 1-28, 


Pa 





26 The righteous guideth his friend aright ; 


_ but the way of the wicked leadeth him astray. 


27 The idle catcheth not his prey, 


but a precious treasure to a man is diligence. 


28 In the path of righteousness is life : 
but a devious way (leadeth) to death. 


. GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 
Ver. H— 1111. [This plural is cited by BérrcueEr, 2 699, among the examples of that, ideally extended and abstract, 
which vividly and agreeably impresses the spirit, and therefore is fitly represented by a plural; comp. * YX, etc.] 
Ver. W—AFON ra" (comp. DI mo’, chap. vi. 19) is to be regarded as a relative clause, [Bérrcner, how- 
over, regards 7375)’ here and in vi. 19; xiv.25; xix. 5,9; Ps. xii. 6; xxvii.12,as.a Hiphil participle of peculiar form, found 
only in a few instances in connection with roots containing a labial that would closely follow the 7) which is the ordinary 


prefix of the Hiphil participle. The omission of this 7) gives a form approaching the Kal. Bérrcuer objects to EwALp’s 
description of this as an intransitive Kal participle (¢ 169, a), that this verb is not intransitive, etc. See 2994,9 and 


4),—A.] 


Ver. 28.—An additional objection to the ordinary interpretation (see exegetical notes below) is the absence of Mappiq 
in the J of 72°F), which must nevertheless be regarded as a third pers. suffix referring to PTY, “the way of its 
Teri's, Pe LEAL 


path.” 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-3. Three proverbs on the contrast 
between good and evil in general.— W hosoever 
hateth correction is brutish.—)/3, brutus, 


stupid as a beast; a peculiarly strong expres- 
sion. Comp. chaps. xxx.2; Ps. xlix. 10; Ixxiii. 


22; xcii. 6. Hurzia prefers to read wa, which 


alteration, however, appears from the passages 
just cited to be unnecessary.—Ver. 2. The 
good man obtaineth favor from Jehovah. 
For the use of this verb ‘‘obtain”’ (lit: ‘to draw 
out”’) comp. iii. 13; viii. 35.—But the man of 
wicked devices doth he condemn,—. ¢., 
Jehovah. Others regard the verb as intransitive, 
¢.g., the Vulgate, ‘‘impie agit,” and now Hirzic, 
who finds expressed here the idea of ‘‘ incurring 
penalty.” But for this signification of this Hip- 
hil there is wanting the necessary illustration 
and support; and as evidence that the WN) 
Nid may be regarded as an accusative without 
the sign NN comp., e. g., x. 11; Ps. lvi. 8; Job 
xxii. 29, ete.—With ver. 3 compare x. 25, 
and with the second clause in particular ver. 12 
below. 

2. Vers. 4-11. Eight proverbs on the blessings 
and banes of domestic life, and on the cause of 
both.—Ver. 4. A good wife is her husband’s 
crown. Literally, a woman of power, 7. ¢., 
of moral power and probity, such as mani- 
fests itself in her domestic activity ; comp. xxx1. 
10; Ruth iii. 11. The “crown” or the gar- 
land (IOP) is here regarded evidently as an 
emblem of honor and renown, comp. the “crown 
of rejoicing’? (orépavoc kavygoewc), 1 Thess. ii. 
19; also Prov. xxxi. 23, 28.—But like a rot- 
tenness in his bones is she that causeth 
shame.—Literally a worm-eating, 7. e., a ruin 
inwardly undermining and slowly destroying ; 
comp. xiv. 30; Job iii. 16. — Ver. 5. The 
thoughts of the righteous are just; the 
counsels of the wicked are deceit,—. ¢., 
the very thoughts of the pious, much more then 
their words and deeds, aim at simple justice and 
righteousness ; the shrewd counsels, however, by 





| which the wicked seek to direct others (nian, 


comp. xi. 14), are in themselves deceitful and un- 
real, and therefore lead solely to evil.—Ver. 6. 
The words of the wicked are a lying in | 
wait for blood,—i. ¢., they mean malice, they 
are the expression of a bloodthirsty and murder- 
ous disposition; comp. i. 11sq.; xi. 9.Altogether 
needlessly Hirzia alters the phrase D218 to 
D3 IN, “are a snare for them.”—The mouth 


of the righteous, however, delivereth 
them,—that is, the righteous (comp. xi. 6), or it 
may be also the innocent. who are threatened by 
the lying in wait of the wicked for blood (comp. 
xi.9). [So Worpsw. and MurnscuEr ].—Ver. 7. 
The wicked are overturned and are no 


more.—The infin. abs. J}27 here stands em- 


H 
phatically for the finite verb, and furthermore, 
for this is certainly the simplest assumption, in 
an active or intransitive sense [comp. however in 
general on this idiom Borroner, ¢ 990, a.—A.]; 
“the wicked turn about, then are they no more” 
[comp, the proverbial expression ‘‘in the turning 
ofahand’’]. Toregardit as a passive (Ewap, 
Exsrer, Hirzic) [K., M., 8.] is unnecessary ; 
this gives a stronger meaning than the poet pro- 
bably designed, ze. ‘‘the wicked are over- 
thrown” (or even ‘‘turned upside down,” Hrr- 
zig). The subsequent clause ‘‘and are no 
more’? would not harmonize with so strong a 
meaning in the antecedent clause, especially if, 
as Hirzra supposes, the verb really designs to 
remind us of the overthrow of Sodom and Go- 
morrah (Gen. xix. 21). With the second clause 
comp. x. 25; Matth. vii. 25. 

Ver.'8. According to his wisdom.— 9? 
[literally «in the face or presence of”’], ‘‘in pro- 
portion to,” ‘according to the measure of,” as in 
Judges i. 8 and frequently elsewhere.—But he 
that is of a perverse heart shall be de- 
spised,—lit., ‘the crooked in heart,” @. ¢., the 
perverse man, who does not see things as they 
are, and therefore acts perversely and injudi- 
ciously (Hrrzre). 

Ver. 9. Better is the lowly that serveth 
himself.—With this use of ‘lowly, insignifi- 
cant,” comp. 1 Sam. xviii. 23. The phrase 
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15 73y) the Targum, Apen Ezra, Berrazav, 
Ensrpr [Dz W., N., 8.], regard ag expressing 
this idea, ‘‘and he has at the same time a ser- 
vant.” But the parallelism demands the mean- 
ing early given in the LXX, Vulgate and Syr. 
versions [and now preferred by K., H., M., W.], 
“‘ministrans sibi ipsi,”’ serving himself, which is 
here evidently put in contrast with the foolish, 
impoverished pride of birth mentioned in the 
second clause, —whether we retain the Masoretic 
reading, or, with Zrequer, Ewaip and Hirzic, 
read 19 733) (participial). —And lacketh 
bread.—Comp. 2 Sam. iii, 29. With the ge- 
neral sentiment compare the passage which un- 
doubtedly grew out of this, Hcclesiast. x. 80.— 
Ver. 10. The righteous careth for the life 
of his beast,—i. e., he knows how his beast 
feels, he concerns himself, he cares for his do- 
mestic animals, does not allow them to hunger. 
[Arnor: When the pulse of kindness beats strong 
in the heart, the warm stream goes sheer through 
the body of the human family, and retains force 
enough to expatiate among the living creaturés 
that lie beyond]. Comp. Ex. xxiii. 9, “Ye know 
the heart of the stranger,”’ from which parallel 
passage it appears that Zrucuur, Exsrer, etc., 


are in the wrong in translating WD) here by 
“hunger.” For examples of this use of the verb 
YN “to know,” in the sense of ‘to concern 


one’s self, to care for something,” comp. also 
kxvil. 23; Gen. xxxix. 6; Ps, i. 6, cfc.—But the 
compassion of the wicked is cruelty,— 
lit., *¢is cruel.”—With the whole proverb comp. 


Keclesiast. vii. 23.—Ver. 11. But he that fol- 
loweth after vanity.—D’p) is probably not 
the designation of ‘‘vain persons,” as in Judg. ix. 
4; 2 Sam. vi. 20; comp. 2 Kings iy. 3 (Umpretir, 
Bertueav, eic.), but is to be regarded as neuter, 
#. @., a8 an abstract, and therefore ag meaning 
vain things, vanities, and, as the contrast with 
the first clause shows, specially « idleness, inac- 
tion, laziness.” Comp. the LXX, who have here 
rendered the expression by paraca, but in the 
passage almost literally identical, chap. xxviii. 
19, by cyoAjv; in like manner Symmacuus 
(azpayiav), Vulgate (otewm), ete. 

Vers. 12-22. Eleven additional proverbs 
with regard to virtues and faults in civil rela- 
tions, especially sins of the tongue and their op- 
posites.—The wicked desireth the spoil of 
evil doers,—i. ¢., one wicked man seeks to 
deprive another of his gains, one of them ig 
evermore seeking the injury and ruin of ano- 
ther, so that no peace prevails among them (Is, 
xlviii. 22 ; lvii. 21); they are rather « by the con- 
flict of their selfish strivings ever consuming 
one another.” Thus, and doubtless correctly, 
Umpreir and Exsrer [to whose view K, gives a 
qualified assent], while Berruzav, following the 
Targum, translates ‘S13 by ‘net,’ and to illus- 
trate the meaning thus obtained, compares chap. 
viii. 85 [this is also the rendering of the RE: Vv, 
which is followed by W., M., H.; S. renders 
‘‘desireth an evil net,” ¢. ¢., destruction, being 
so intent upon his evil deeds as to disregard the 
consequences ; N. renders in seeming agreement 
with our author ‘the prey of evil doers,” the 
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genitive being however possessive and not ob- 
jective, de, such prey as evil doers take]; 
Ewaup however and Hirzie regard the passage 
as altogether corrupt, on account of the widely 
divergent text of the ancient versions (LXX, 
Vulg., Syr.), and therefore propose emendations 
(Ewan, ‘“‘the desire of the wicked is an evil 
net;” Huirzic, “the refuge of the wicked is 
crumbling clay”). It is certainly noteworthy 
that the LXX and Vulgate offer a double render- 
ing of the verse, first one that widely departs, 
and then one less seriously differing from the 
form of the Masoretic text.—With the second 
clatise comp. ver. 3, second clause. For the verb 
[f) itis probably not needful to supply as sub- 
ject the word “ Jehovah,” which has been omit- 
ted (Umpruit, Berrurav, Ester [ Worpsw. (?)], 
ete.) [nor with Luruur, De W., EB. V., N. and 
M. to supply an object,—piveth or yieldeth 
(fruit)]; but, as in the instance in x. 24, to 
change the punctuation to the passive TER, or 


again, to write {N) (derived from [D, firmus fuit, 
comp. the proper name [YN) with the Targum, 


RuisKke, Hirzie [Sruarr], ete.—Ver. 13. In the 
transgression of the lips is a dangerous 


Snare; 7. ¢., he who seeks to ruin others by evil 


speaking is himself overthrown in the same way. 
Berrueav proposes to construe so as to give the 
meaning ‘isa snare of or for the wicked,” which, 
however, is contrary to the analogy of Eccles. ix. 
12.—After this verse also the LXX introduces 
a peculiar addition consisting of two clauses, 
which, however, is probably nothing more than 
an old gloss on the following verse; comp. H1r- 
zig on this passage. 

Ver. 14. From the fruit of aman’s mouth 
is he satisfied with good.—Lit., “from the 
fruit of the mouth of the man doth he satisfy him- 
self with good;” 7. ¢., it is the good fruit which one 
brings forth in wise, intelligent, benevolent dis- 
course, that results in blessing to him. Comp. 
xiii. 2; xviii. 20. Inthe second clause to good 
words good works are added, and as “returning 
upon him” (comp. Ps. vii. 16) ; they are therefore 
represented as being in a sense the personified 
bearers of reward and blessing. Compare the 
similar thought, referring however to future ret- 
ributions, and therefore somewhat differently 
expressed, Rey, xiv. 18, “their works do follow 
them.”’—Vers. 15 and 16 belong together, as 
both refer to the fool and his opposite.—The 
way of a foolis right in his own eyes,— 
@. e@., according to his own judgment (comp. iii. 
7), which presents to him his own mode of action 
in a light favorable enough, although others may 
ever so often, and in a way ever so convincing, 
point out its perverseness. The exact opposite 
of this is found in the conduct of the wise man, 
the willing listener to wise counsels. Comp. 
xiv. 12; xvi. 25; xxi. 2.—The vexation of 
the fool is at once known,—lit., “is known 
even on the same day,” @. e., at once, after a short 
time (Vulgate, stalim). In contrast with this 
passionate breaking out of the offended fool, the 
wise man exercises a prudent self-control in a 
seemly disregard of the insult put upon him, as 
Saul once did, 1 Sam. x. 27.—Ver. 17. He that 
uttereth truth proclaimeth right, i. e., always 
Sives utterance to that whichis strictly just; so 
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especially in judicial examinations as. witness. 
This “truth” (1338) is subjective truth, fidelity 
to one’s own convictions (rior, LXX), the op- 
posite to the lies which characterize the false 
witness; comp. xiv. 5, 25. 

Ver. 18. There is that talketh idly, as 
though it were thrusts of asword, lit., “like 
piercings of a sword,” or ‘‘like knife thrusts” 
(Hirzia); z. ¢, he breaks out with speeches so 
inconsiderate and inappropriate, that the persons 
present feel themselves injured as if by sharp 
thrusts. This rude and inconsiderate babbling 
of the fool is here fitly described by the verb 
03, which is equivalent to RD3, used in Ley. v. 


4; Numb. xxx. 7; Ps. evi. 33 (of speaking hastily, 
rashly, unadyisedly).— But the tongue of 
the wise is health. — ‘Medicine, healing” 
(comp. iv. 22), forms here an exceedingly appro- 
riate antithesis to the inwardly wounding effect 
of the inconsiderate babbling mentioned before. 
Vers. 19. But the lying tongue only fora 
moment.—Literally, ‘till I wink again, till I 
complete a wink of the eye;” comp. Jer. xlix. 19 
and J. 44. This is therefore a detailed poetical 
circumlocution for the idea of a little while, an 
instant (Is. liv. 7): the verb here employed 
(y°d3) is a denominative derived from }J) 
a wink.—Deceit isin the heart of those who 
devise evil. — ‘Deceit, malignity”’ (comp. 
ver. 17, second clause) might here be-made anti- 
thetic to ‘“‘joy,” because the necessary effect of 
deceit is sdrrow and trouble. Therefore this 
noun #1) is not to be transformed to 11) 


bitterness (Housrcanr), nor to be interpreted by 
‘« self-deception,” or by ‘‘joy in evil” (Schaden- 
Jreude) with Umpruir.—But to those who 
give wholesome counsel is joy.—The 
common rendering (as also that of Umbrerr, Ex- 
sTur, edc.), is ‘*who counsel peace; comp. the 
old reading of the LXX, of BovAduevos elpqvyy, and 
the eipyvoroio/ of Matth. v. 9. But DIY is here 
to be taken in the general sense of ‘ welfare, that 
which is salutary,” as, for example, in Ps. xxxiv. 
14; xxxvii. 87. The special signification 
“peace” would not correspond with the “‘ evil” 
of the first clause, which is nowhere equivalent 
to strife, division (not in Judges ix. 23, as Um- 
Breit thinks). The “joy” of the well-meaning 
counsellor is furthermore probably to be con- 
ceived of ag one to be found in the heart, the in- 
ward ‘cheerfulness and happy contentment of a 
good conscience (as Hirzie rightly maintains 
against Burrueav and others). — 

Ver. 21. No evil befalleth the righteous. 
—For this verb (Pual of 111X) comp. Ps. 
xci. 10; Ex. xxi. 13. [18 here signifies not 
‘‘sin,” but ‘evil, misfortune, calamity,” like the 
parallel term in the second clause, or the mpd in 
the 91st Psalm cited above.—With respect to the 
sentiment, which naturally should be regarded 
as a relative truth, not as unconditionally illus- 
trated in every experience, comp. chap. x. 3; qe 
28; xii. 2, 3, etc.—With ver. 22 compare xi. 20. 


It is unnecessary to alter the plural wy into the 
singular. NYY (with the LAX, many MSS., Hrr- 


ia, elc.). 
° 
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4, Vers. 23-28. Six proverbs which relate to 
the Contrast between the wise and the foolish, the 
diligent and the slothful.—With reference to the 
first clause of ver. 23 compare x. 14,17; withthe 
second clause, xiii. 16; xv. 2.—Ver. 24. The 
hand of the diligent will rule; but the 
slothful will be obliged to serve.—With 
the first. clause compare x. 4; with the second, * 
Sai 29.—M19, “‘slothful,” is doubtless an adjec- 


tive belonging to the noun 1’ (hand), and not an 


abstract substantive ‘‘sloth,” standing here forthe 
concrete, ‘‘the sluggard,” as J. D. Micmagnis, 
Dovertern, BertHEav and Exsrer suggest.— 
“Will be obliged to serve,” literally, «will be 
for tribute, for service,” 7. e., will be forced to 
labor as one owing tribute.—Ver. 25. If trou- 
ble be in the heart of man it boweth it 
down.—The suffix attached to the verb seems 
like that connected with the parallel verb, which, 
moreover, rhymes with this, to refer to the noun 
“heart,” and this as a synonym with W953 
“soul,” has here the force of a feminine. 
[Borrcuerr, 3 877, e, cites this among the exam- 
ples of the use of the fem. singular as a neuter 
with reference to objects named before but con- 
ceived of as neuter. See also Green, 3197, 5— 
A.] In this connection it is indeed remarkable 
that 1487 (trouble), also contrary to its natural 
gender, appears here construed as a masculine. 
Hence the varying views of many recent exposi- 
tors, ¢. g., that of Umprerir and Eusrer; ‘if 
trouble be in a man’s heart, let him repress it 
(the sorrow) ;”’ or that of Hirzic, who refers the 
suffixes of both these verbs to the noun “hand” 
of the verse preceding, and accordingly renders 
(at the same time in a peculiar way reproducing 
the rhyme) : 
‘“‘TIs sorrow in the man’s heart, he bends it (i.e., 
the hand, down). 
But if gladness, he extends it.” 
[Hirz1e’s rhyme is made with the verbs senket 
and schwenket, which are rather violent equiva- 
lents to the Hebrew terms, but are perhaps fairly 
matched by Jdends and extends, or abases and 
raises.—A.| Infavor of the rendering which we 
prefer are the old versions, and among recent ex- 
positors RosEnmvueLirr, Datue, DODERLEIN, 
Ewatp, BERTHEAU. 

Ver. 26. The righteous guideth his 
friend aright.—The verb 1”, Hiphil of 1A 
(which is equivalent to 1341), means ‘to set right, 
to guide to the right way, odyyeiv ;” YD is then 


equivalent to ), friend, companion, as in Gen. 


xxvi. 26; Judges xiv. 20; xv. 6. [So Guszn., 
Rép., Fuerst, Ewarp, Berrurav, K., 8., M. 
and W.]—Others, especially Luruur, M. Getnr, 
etc., following the Chaldee version, regard 1) 
as an adjective followed by the object of compari- 
son: ‘‘better than his friend is (or fares) the 
righteous man.” [So the E. V., which is followed: 
by Nores]. Others still, like Dapus, J. D. Mr- 
CHAELIS, Z1ecLuR and Hirzic (the latter changing 
the verb to WM); read wD; ‘his pasture,” and 
so reach the meaning ‘the righteous looketh af- 
ter his pasture,” 7. ¢., his path in life. It seems, 
however, altogether needless to depart from the 
above explanation, which is grammatically ad- 
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missible, and gives a meaning which agrees well 
with that of the second clause.—But the way 
of the wicked leadeth them astray; them, 
i. e., the wicked. The construction is the same 
as in chap. xi. 6, and probably also xii. 6. ; 
Ver. 27. The slothful catcheth not his 
prey.— The slothful,” properly here again an 
adjective, ‘idle’? hand, expresses the idea of 
sloth, and then, as an abstract for the concrete, 
' stands for ‘the sluggard, the slothful.” Jn 


then, an daa Aeyduevov in the Old Testament, is 
explained by the Rabbins, following the Aramean 
(Dan. iii. 27), by “to singe, to roast;” therefore 
Burrueay, ¢.g., still translates “the slothful 
roasteth not his prey,’’ and then supplies the 
idea, ‘‘because he is too lazy to catch it.” [M. 
adopts this explanation, and S. doubtfully. ] 
Others, more simply, and in conformity with the 
old versions, render ‘the idle man catcheth not 
his game” [so K., H., and N.], for which signifi- 
cation of hunting, catching, seizing, Hirzie cites 
lexical analogies from the Arabic. [Furrsz, 
criticising this interpretation, and defending the 
other, urges 1) that not to catch game is no sure 
sign of laziness, and 2) ‘his prey” must be al- 
ready in hand—A.]—But a precious treasure 
toaman is diligence.—To reach this meaning 
it is necessary either to take yu exceptionally 


in the abstract sense of diligence, or with'C. B. 
Micuartis and Hirzig to read as an infinitive 


yn, ‘“¢to bestir one’s self, to show one’s self 
T 


diligent.”” — Others, like K6uner, Umprert, 
Kuster, etc., resort to a partial transposition of 
the words, yielding the meaning ‘but precious 
treasure belongeth to the diligent man”—an al- 
teration which is favored in advance by the Sy- 
riac version, and to some extent also by the 
LXX. 

Ver. 28. Buta devious way (leadeth) to 
death.—This is doubtless the interpretation to be 
given with Hrrzic to this clause; for in Judges-. 
6; Is. lviii. 12, 2°s)1 in fact signifies (in contrast 
with M8) a crooked winding by-path, and the 
modification of PIS to bs seems the more justifia- 


ble in proportion as the combination on which 
the ordinary rendering rests is otherwise un- 
known (nya- ds as equivalent to Dya-8) ; “ond 
~~ ae - 
the way of its path is not-death” (which is to 
be understood as ‘‘immortality,” Ewanp, Um- 
preit, Exster [K., E. V., N., S., M.], ete.). 
Furthermore, the form of expression (47 before 
23) indicates plainly that to the second of 
the terms employed not its ordinary sense, but a 
quite peculiar signification, a quasi adjective im- 
port is to be given. [Hopcson and Hoven ex- 
press a decided preference for this view].—With 
the general sentiment of the verse compare x. 2; 
x1, /19: 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The contrasts between diligence and indolence, 
wisdom and folly, which present themselves as 
the strongest characteristics of the second and 
fourth of the groups of verses found in this 
chapter, lead us to refer the proverbs of these 
groups mainly to private or domestic life,—while 
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the predominating reference of the third main 
group (vers. 12-22) to sins of the tongue or lips, 
leads us to regard soczal or civil life as the special 
department here chiefly contemplated. Still this 
classification is after all only a general one, and 
proverbs of a more general moral tendency and 
bearing, like those contained in the introductory 
group (vers. 1-8) are interspersed through each 
of the three large groups (e. g. in vers. 5, 6, 12, 
21, 26, 28): these therefore show the impossi- 
bility of carrying through a division of the con- 
tents of the chapter according to definite and 
clearly distinct categories. ; 

Moral truths to which an emphatic prominence 
is given are found in the very first verse, on which 
Umsrzit pertinently remarks, “The thought 
seems weak, and toa spirit practised in reflec- 
tion hardly worth recording, yet on its truth 
rests the possibility of a spiritual progress in 
the human race, its development to a higher 
humanity ; one might even say, the very condi- 
tions of history lie in that proverb.” Again we 
find them in ver. 10, a proverb which sets forth 
that tender care for animals as man’s fellow- 
creatures, which impresses itself on so many 
other passages of the Old Testament, ¢. g. Ex. 
xx. 11; xxii. 29, 80; Lev. xxii. 27; Deut. xxii. 
6 sq.; xxv. 4; Ps. xxxvi. 6; civ. 27; exly. 15 Sq.5 
exlvii. 9; Job xxxviii. 89 sq.; xxxix. 5 8q.; 
Jonah iy. 11, eéc.* 

We find like important truths in ver. 13, as 
also in general in all the proverbs that relate to 
the right use of the lips and tongue (compare 
besides vers. 14, 16-19, 22, 25); so also in the 
commendation of a willingness to receive good 
counsel, ver. 15, with which we may appropri- 
ately compare Turognis, Gnom., V., 221-225 
(see the passage in Umprerr, p- 158) ;—and 
again in the admonition to a wise self-command 
and presence of mind under experience of injury, 
ver. 16, with which should be compared admo- 
nitions of the New Testament against persistent 
anger and heat of passion, such as Rom. xii. Iie 
Eph. iy. 26, 81; James i. 19, 20, ete.—It has 
already been made evident that the concluding 
verse of the chapter (ver. 28, 2d clause) unlike 
chapter xi. 7, probably contains no hint of a 
hope of immortality. ~ 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter. On the true 
wisdom of the children of God, as it ought to 
appear 1) in the home, under the forms of good 
discipline, diligence and contentment; 2) in the 
state or in the intercourse of citizens, under the 
forms of truthfulness, justice, and unfeigned 
benevolence (ver. 12-22); 8) in the Church or in 
the religious life, as a progressive knowledge of 
God, a diligent devotion to prayer and striving 
after eternal life (vers. 23-28).—Comp. Srécxsr: 
—On true discipline: 1) its general utility (vers. 
1-8); 2) the blessing on those who receive dis- 
cipline, and the curse on those who hate and 
despise it (vers. 9-16); 8) comprehensive repeti- 
tion of what has been taught concerning the 
salutariness of discipline (vers. 17-28).—Srarxn: 
—On the injurious nature of ungodliness and 





* Comp. ZOcKLER Theologia Naturalis, Entwurf einer SYs- 
tematischen Naturphilosophie, etc., I., pp. 539 8q. " ie 
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the utility of piety; 1) in general (vers. 1-3) ; 
2) in particular, @) in the marriage relation 
(ver. 4); 6) in common life (vers. 5-8); c) in the 
care of cattle and in agriculture (9-11); d) in 
the use of the tongue (12-23; ¢) in attention to 
one’s calling  (24-28).—Calwer Handbuch :—The 
heart, the action and the speech of the fool and 
the wise man,—or, of the life that is to be found 
in the way of righteousness, and the ruin that 
is to be found in the way of ungodliness. 

Vers. 1-38. Geren :—No one is so perfect that 
he might not sometimes fail, and consequently 
need a chastisement not only on the part of God, 

‘but also cn the part of men.—(On ver. 8): He 
who by faith and love is rooted in God (Eph. iii. 
17) will not possibly ever be rooted up by any- 
thing; Ps. Ixxiii. 25; John x. 28.—Sranrxs :—It 
is better to be with true sympathy chastised by 
a just man, than to be deceitfully praised.— 
Berleburg Bible:—He who suffers himself to be 
guided comes constantly nearer to wisdom, 7. e. 
to Christ, and for such a one His fellowship with 
all its blessedness stands open.—Von GERLACH 
(on ver. 1):—All that raises man above the brute 
is secured to him by training, by the wholesome 
discipline of his parents and teachers.—(On 
ver. 3): The ungodly has no ground in which he 
is rooted, no stability in assaults from without, 
while the righteous man is rooted in the eternal 
nature of the Creator Himself. Hence the 
righteous man is a tree by a river’s side, a 
house on a rock,—the ungodly, however, is a 
flecting storm-cloud, a tree in a dry land, a 
house built on the sand, and even chaff that the 
wind driveth away, Ps. i. 3 sq.; Isa. xliv. 4, ete. 
—[Arvor (on ver. 1):—The fool casts away the 
precious because it is unpalatable, and the wise 
man accepts the unpalatable because it is pre- 
cious. Nature hates reproof; let grace take the 
bitter potion and thrust it down nature’s throat, 
for the sake of its healing power.—A. FuLuer 
(on ver. 1):—He, and he only, that loves the 
means loves the end. The means of knowledge 
are “instruction” in what is right, and ‘re- 
proof” for what is wrong. He who is an enemy 
to either of these means is an enemy to the end. 
—Bruipees (on ver. 8):—Firm and’unshaken is 
the condition of the righteous. Their leaves may 
wither inthe blast. Their branches may tremble 
in the fury of the tempest. But their root—the 
true principle of life—shall not be moved]. 

Vers. 4-11. Germr (on yer. 4):—By vicious 
conduct a woman destroys her husband as it 
were with subtle poison, but eyen then harms 
herself the most.—Zuttner (on ver. 4):—He 
who will enter into the marriage relation should 
begin with God, with hearty prayer, sound re- 
flection, and devout pyrpeses, lest_he be com- 
pelled afterward bitterly to bewail his folly, 
Tob. viii. 4 sq.—(On ver. 9): An honorable life 
in narrow circumstances is much better and 
more peaceful, and besides not subject to so 
many temptations, as when one lives in ever so 
high a position in the view of.the world. To 
make a great figure and to aim at being great is 
the ruin of many a man, Tob. iv. 14; Hcclesiast. 
iii. 19, 80.— Wiirtemberg Bible (on ver. 10) :—The 
brute has no one‘that can do him good but man; 
therefore treat it kindly, with reason and mode- 
ration.—[Trapp (on ver. 5):—If good thoughts 





look into a wicked heart, they stay not there, as 
those that like not their lodging.—(On ver. ae 
There is a council in heaven will dash the 
mould of all contrary counsels upon earth.— 
(On ver. 11): Sin brought in sweat (Gen. iii. 19), 
and now not to sweat increaseth sin.—Lorp 
Bacon (on ver. 10) :—The tender mercies of the 
wicked are when base and guilty men are spared 
that should be stricken with the sword of justice. 
Pity of this sort is more cruel than cruelty 
itself. For cruelty is exercised upon indivi- 
duals, but this pity, by granting impunity, arms 
and sends forth against innocent men the whole 
army of eyil-doers.—CHALMERS (on ver. 10) :— 
The lesson is not the circulation of benevolence 
within the limits of one species. It is the trans- 
mission of it from one species to another, The 
first is but the charity of a world. The second 
is the charity of a universe]. 

Vers. 12-22. Mrnancutuon:—In everything 
are we exhorted to good, and to striving after 
truth, in the knowledge of God, in science and 
arts, in all honorable occupations and compacts ; 
and because truthfulness belongs to the most 
glorious and eminent virtues, therefore the vice 
opposed to it is condemned in strong language, 
and pronounced (ver. 22) an offence and abomi- 
nation in the sight of God.—Ostanper:—We ° 
use the gift of speech rightly when we employ 
it to God’s glory and to our neighbor’s benefit.— 
ZeLTNER:—As one has here used his tongue, 
whether for good or evil, he will héreafter be 
recompensed. Truth is a daughter of righteous- 
ness; apply thyself diligently to this, and thou 
hast the true witness in thyself that thou art of 
the truth and a child of God (1 John iii. 18, 19). 
Fidelity and veracity have indeed in the world, 
whose watchword is only hatred, a poor reward; 
but so much the more'precious are they in the 
sight of God (Ps. xv. 1, 2).—[ARwor (on ver. 18): 
When a man is not true, the great labor of his 
life must be to make himself appear true; but if 
a man be true, he need not concern himself about 
appearances..—TRAPP (on ver. 20):—Such coun- 
sellors shall have peace. for peace: peace of 
conscience for peace of country ].—On ver. 20, 
TIscHER (in Zimmenman’s ‘‘ Sonntagsfeier,” 1835, 
No. 41) :—Every one can become acquainted with 
himself from his social intercourse.—[Sourn (on 
ver. 22):—A lie is a thing absolutely and intrin- 
sically evil: itis an act of injustice, and a vio- 
lation of our neighbor’s right. The vileness of 
its nature is equalled by the malignity of its 
effects ; it first brought sin into the world, and is 
since the cause of all those miseries and calami- 
ties that disturb it; it tends utterly to dissolve 
and overthrow society, which is the greatest 
temporal blessing and support of mankind; it 
has a strange and peculiar efficacy, above all 
other sins, to indispose the heart to religion. It 
is as dreadful in its punishments as it has been 
pernicious in its effects]. 

Vers. 23-28. Hasrus:—The ordinary modes 
of acquisition are always the safest and best. 
Him who loves crooked ways and devices we 
never find prospering; but those who walk in 
ways of innocence and justice, cannot become 
unsuccessful.—OstanpER :—Follow thy calling 
in the fear of God and with diligence, and thy 
possessions will be with God’s blessing richly 
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multiplied.—Strarke :—He who squanders time, 
shuns toil and buries his pound in a napkin, is 
unworthy to dwell on earth (Luke xix. 20, 24).— 
Woutrarta (on ver. 25):—The friendly word. 
Where we can help by actual deeds, such real 
help is by all means better than mere consola- 
tion in words. If however the means for such 
aid are wanting to us, if the evil is of such a 
sort that no human help whatever is possible, 

then it isa double duty to cheer the depressed 
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with friendly words; yes, consolation is then 
often in itself help because it leads to. God, the 
true helper in all need!—[ Trapp (on ver. 27) :— 
Jabal and Jubal, diligence and complacence, 
good husbandry and well contenting sufficiency, 
dwell usually together.—CuaLmeERs (on ver. 28): 
—tThe deeds of the hand have a reflex influence 
on the state of the heart. There is life in spi- 
ritual-mindedness; and it serves to aliment this 
life to walk in the way of obedience]. 


-  y) With reference to the use of temporal good, and of the word of God as the highest good.: © 


CrAP. 


XU os 


1 A wise son hearkeneth to his father’s correction, 


but a scorner to no rebuke. 


2 By the fruit of one’s mouth doth he enjoy good, 
but the delight of the ungodly is violence. 

3 He that guardeth his mouth keepeth his life, 
he that openeth wide his lips shall be destroyed. 

4 The sluggard desireth, but without the satisfying of his desire, 
but the desire of the diligent is abundantly satisfied. 


5 Deceit the righteous hateth, 


but the ungodly acteth basely and shamefully. 


6 Righteousness protecteth an upright walk, 


but wickedness plungeth into sin. 


7 One maketh himself rich and hath nothing, 
another professeth ta be poor yet hath great riches. 
8 A ransom for a man’s life are his riches, 


but the poor heedeth no threatening. 
9 The light of the righteous rejoiceth, 
but the lamp of the wicked goeth out. 
10 By pride cometh only contention, 


but wisdom is with those who receive counsel. 


11 Gain through fraud vanisheth away, 


but he that gathereth by labor increaseth it (his gain). 


12 Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, 


__ but desire accomplished is a tree of life. 
13 Whosoever despiseth the word is bound to it, 
he that feareth the commandment is rewarded. 
14 The instruction of the wise man is a fountain of life 


to escape the snares of death. 
15 Kindly wisdom ensureth favor, 
the way of the ungodly is desolate. 
16 The prudent man doeth all things 
but a fool spreadeth abroad folly. 
17 A bad messenger falleth into trouble, 
but a faithful messenger is health. 


with understanding, x, 


18 Poverty and shame (to him) that refuseth correction ; 


he that regardeth reproof is honored. 
19 Quickened desire is sweet to the soul, 


and it is abomination to fools to depart from. evil. 


20 Walk with wise men and become wise! 


but whoso delighteth in fools becometh base. 
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21 Evil pursueth sinners, 
but to the righteous God repayeth good. 
22 A good man leaveth an inheritance to his children’s children, 
_ and the wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just. 
23 The poor man’s new land (yieldeth) much food, 
_ but many a one is destroyed by iniquity. 
24 He that spareth his rod hateth his son, 
- but whoso loveth him seeketh correction. 
25 The upright eateth to the satisfying of his hunger, 
but the belly of the wicked shall want. 


a 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. : 


: Ver. 2. [The literal rendering is “ the soul of the wicked (shall feed upon) violence.” 
given by the H. V., by H., N., S., and M. ZOCKLER [sec exeg. notes] regards this verse as conveying the two ideas that 
violence is the wicked man’s delight, and that it is his recompense. He feeds on it while he lives, and dies by it. Con- 


ceiving the former to be the more prominent idea here he gives to U5J a secondary and figurative meaning,—the long- 
ing, the delight. We think that he has lost rather than gained by this refining.—A.] 

Ver, 4. According to the Masoretic punctuation the clause would be literally rendered “His soul—the sluggard’s— 
longeth [strongly desireth], and there is nothing,” [“‘ His appetite.” Z.] The suffix in jy/)) would then stand pleonasti- 


Substantially this rendering is 


cally before the appended genitive oxy [as e. 9. Num. xxiv. 3; Deut. xxxii. 43]; ps) would however be introduced as 


a parenthesis between the predicate and the subject, and would express substantially the idea “without satisfaction 
without finding anything.” It appears simpler and less forced, however, to change the punctnation as Hirzia does, thus: 
WEY! wins rs IFN, in which case wd) receives the meaning by metonymy “object of desire” (comp. Ps. 
xXxxv. 25; Isa, lviii. 19), and the meaning of the whole clause is as in our version. 

Ver. 5. [Wrs, which Z. regards as equivalent to wd, Borr. (see ¢ 1147, C. b.) regards as substituted for it by a 


: iT, 
mere interchange of weak and kindred consonants. The verbs are nearly related, WN4 being used of that which is 


offensive to the sense of smell, Y/) of that which changes color, by turning pale or otherwise. Thea one describes mis- 
conduct as offensive, the other as shameful.—A.]} 


Ver. 9. The verb wr seems to form a designed accord with [HiY; comp. xii. 25. 
Fel” airs 
Ver. 11. [The different renderings grow partly out of different conceptions of the meaning of the noun S55 and 
partly from different syntactical constructions. bn, originally “breath,” then “nothingness” or “ vanity,” is by moss 


interpreters taken in some metaphorical sense. The rendering of the E. V., followed by H., is ambiguous, “ by or through’ 
vanity.” M.and Sr. render “without effort;’ Fuerst agrees with Z.in giving it an ethical meaning,—that which is 
morally nothing, nothing right, nothing good. It so describes fraud and iniquity. Gzsen., Noyss, eéc., retain the primi- 
tive meaning, and treat the {2 as comparative. See Exeg. Notes.—A.] 5 


Ver.15. [The rendering of aiv-bay in the E. V., is again ambiguous: “ good understanding.” I, N, S., M. agree 


substantially with Z., interpreting the phrase as descriptive of prndence or discretion joined with kindness. Others, e. g. 
Yusrst, give it, with less probability, the passive meaning of “consideration” or “reputation.”—A. ] 


Ver. 16. Instead of -55 we should read 55, in accordance with the correct rendering of the Vulg.: Astutus omnia 


= 
agit cum consilio. [The English commentators without exception, so far as we know, follow the E. V. and the LXX, trans- 
late according to the pointing of the Mas. text: mas mavovpyos; “every wise man,’’etc. Z.’s rendering is certainly more 
forcible, and justifies the vowel change.—A.] 
Ver. 19. [The weight of authority has been decidedly against the author’s conception of the poetic F77). GusEN. 
a 


and Fuerst are against him, as well as the commentators cited. KAmpH. may be added to those who agree with Z. in 
rendering this Niph. participle “become” as meaning ‘come into being,” “ developed,” while the other conception is that 
it describes what has been\“‘completed, accomplished.” Comp. ver. 12, b, “desire that hath come,” which is generally 
understood to be satisfaction. We cannot think that the proverb relates to the pleasure of desiring, but to that of being 
satisfied. The 2d clause is by H. regarded as an inference, “therefore,” etc.; E. V.,N,S8., M. regard it as an antithesis— 
notwithstanding their certaiu disappointment fools cling to evil. K.shapes the antithesis differently: “a new desire is 
pleasant to the soul, but if it be evil fools abhor to renounce it.” 4Z.’s view appears in the notes.—A.] 


Ver. 20. [For the imper. use of the inf. abs. seo Green ? 268, 2 and grammars generally. yy Niph. Imperf., more 
distinct than }/\ which might be a neuter Kal. Born. 1147, A.—A.] : 


partly from the difficulties, often utterly insu- 
: ; perable, which meet the attempts to point out’ 
bring te petal real divisions at the beginning and end of the 


It appears 


1. With chap. xiii Hrrzra¢ would have a new 
section commence, extending to chap. xv. 82, 
and consisting of three subdivisions of symme- 
trical structure. ‘The first of these subdivisions 
would be chap. xiii., consisting of four groups 
of six verses each; the second, chap. xiv., five 
groups of seven verses each; the third, chap. 
xy., four groups of eight verses each—altogether 
91 verses, precisely the same number as the 
preceding Section (chaps. x.—xii.) contained.— 


How arbitrary these assumptions are appears | 





several alleged groups of verses. 
further from the fact that here again it is neces- 
sary to stamp as spurious one verse at least (xiii. 
23), a violent critical expedient to secure the sym- 
metrical relation of groups that is demanded. — 
Comp. above, Exeget. notes on chap. x., No. 1. 

With respect to the groups of verses that do 
develop themselves with satisfactory distinct- 
ness, and in general with reference to the order 
and progress of thought in the chapter before 
us, see the Doctrinal and Ethical notes. 
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2. Vers. 1-3. Three introductory proverbs, 
general in their import.—A wise son heark- 
eneth to his father’s correction.—lIn this 
first clause we must supply ‘‘hearkeneth” from 
the second as predicate. The conception of 
others, e.g. J. D. Micwarnis, BeRTHEAU, ele. : A 
wise son is his father’s correction, 7. e. the object 
of his correction,—is less natural on account of its 
harshness. Parallel to the milder expression 


‘“‘instruction, correction ” (19319) in clause 4a, 


we have in 8 the stronger term ‘‘rebuke” 
(74, as in xvii. 10).—No rebuke, no threaten- 
ors 


ing, no earnest enforcement of law makes any 
impression on the ‘‘scorner’”’ (i. 22; ix. 7), the 
heedless reviler of religion, who has long ago 
thrown aside all childlike piety, and reverence 
for the holy. ‘With ver. 2, clause a, comp.’ xii. 
14; with 6 comp. x. 6.—The delight of the 
ungodly is violence, 7. ¢. the eager desire 
(WD}) of maliciously disposed sinners is for 
violence (DDN), which they wish to exercise 
upon others, and which therefore in turn recom- 
penses them. ‘‘ Violence,” therefore, stands 
here with a twofold meaning [active and pas- 
sive] as in chap. x. 6. [See Critical Notes].— 
Shall be destroyed.—iMi), ruina, “destruc- 


tion,” just as in x. 14.—[‘«Take heed that thy 
tongue cut not thy throat;” an Arabie proverb 
quoted by Trapp from Scauicer, Arab. Prov. 
i. 75,—A. ] 

3. Vers. 4-12. Nine proverbs relating mainly 
to the worth and right use of wealth. The 
sluggard desireth, but without the satis- 
fying of his desire.—[See Critical Notes].— 
But the desire of the diligent is abundant- 
ly satisfied, literally, ‘‘is made fat,” comp. xi. 
25.—Ver. 5. Deceit the righteous hateth.— 
pws appears to be not ‘ word of falsehood,” 
deceitful language (UmBrerr, Berrunav), but a 
designation of everything falling under the cate- 
gory of the deceitful (137 being therefore equiv- 
alent to mpayua); comp. Ps. xli. 9; Isa. xliv. 4; 
it means therefore lies and frauds, deceit.—But 
the ungodly acteth basely and shamefully. 
[See Critical Notes]. WN’, lit., “maketh of- 
fensive, stinking,” stands here as equivalent to 
wr, ‘‘acteth basely, or causeth shame ;” comp, 
chap. xix. 26. The Hiphil form V5M, which is 
found also in the parallel passage, here has an 
active meaning, ‘“acteth shamefully,” while in 
Isa. liv. 4 it stands as passive: cometh to shame, 
or is put to shame. [So the E. V., H., N., and 
M., while S., K., etc., give the causative render- 
ing—A. ]. 

Ver. 6. Righteousness protecteth an up- 
right walk, lit., ‘innocence of way,” an ab- 
stract for the concrete, and therefore- equiva- 
lent to ‘such as walk uprightly” (comp. x. 29), 
But wickedness plungeth into sin.—Wick- 
edness (AYw), literally, “‘ perverse, malicious 
disposition”’ describes that evil state of the heart 
which necessarily leads to sinful action (ANDI). 


The verb, which is here used in its natural mean- 
ing, ‘overturn, plunge into something,” has the 
end of its action, sin, connected with it without a 








preposition (comp. xix. 13). The old versions, 
and among modern expositors BERTHEAu, 
[Fuerst, H., N., M., 8.], take the object as an 
abstract for the concrete, and therefore translate 
‘¢wickedness overthroweth sinners,” by which 
rendering a more exact parallelism. between a 
and 0, it is true, is secured. eit } 

Ver. 7. One maketh himself rich, and 
hath nothing at all.—Comp. xii. 9, a maxim, 
which, like the one before us, is aimed at foolish 
pride of birth and empty leve of display on the 
part of men withoutmeans. The ‘boasting one’s 
self” there corresponds with the ‘‘ representing 
one’s self rich” here. Comp, also the similar 
proverb of the Arabs, in Mrrpani, III. 429. 
[The second clause is differently understood ; 
W. interprets it as referring to the “being rich 
in good works, and sacrificing all worldly things 
for God and His truth.’”’ So Horpen; while 
Trapp, Bripass, N., 8. and M. regard the clause 
as referring to the deceitful concealment of 
riches. The parallelism requires this view.—A. ] 

Ver. 8. A ransom for a man’s life are his 
riches, 7. e. the rich man can and under certain 
circumstances, as ¢. g. before a court, or when 
taken captive by robbers or in war, must employ 
his wealth for his ransom.—But the poor 
heedeth no threatening, 7. e. no warning or 
threatening however sharp (‘‘rebuke” as in 
ver. 1) will be able to force anything from him 
who has nothing; the poor is deaf to every 
threat that aims at the diminution of his posses- 
sions, for ‘‘ where there is nothing, there the 
Emperor has lost his rights.” The spirit of this 
maxim, in itself morally indifferent, seems like 
ihat of the similar proverb, chap. x. 15, to be 
directed to the encouragement of industry, and 
of some earthly acquisitions though they be but 
moderate. Ensrer is certainly in the wrong, 
in holding that the proverb depicts, not without- 
a shade of irony, ‘‘the advantages as well of 
great wealth as of great poverty.” Against 
various other conceptions of the verse, especially 
of clause 4, comp. Berrunav in loco. [Hotprn 
construes interrogatively: ‘«Doth not the poor,” 
etc., understanding it of the helplessness of the 
poor; N. and M. understand it of the safety of 
the poor in his poverty; W. of his light-hearted 
independence; S. of the viciously or heedlessly 
poor, whom nothing can arouse to virtuous in- 
dustry.—A. ] 

Ver, 9. The light of the righteous burn- 
eth joyously.—The verb is here intransitive: 
‘tis joyous, i. e. burns brightly, with vigorous 
blaze.” Hurare rightly directs attention to the 
fact that the same root (MMW) in Arabic signifies 
to ‘laugh, or sport.”—But the lamp of the 
wicked goeth out. The “lamp” of the wicked 
(13) does not seem to be emphatically contrasted 


as a dim night lamp with the bright light of the 
righteous, but is probably a simple synonym of 
‘WN determined by the parallelism; comp. Job 
xviii. 5,6; xxi. 17; xxii. 28; xxix. 3. 

_Ver. 10. By pride cometh: only conten- 
tion.—‘ Only” (P2) although in the Hebrew put 
first in the clause, belongs nevertheless to the 
subject (8D), and not to the “by pride”. 113 
[asin E. V., and Stuart]; as though the mean- 
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ing were, only by pride (or, only in excitement, 
ebullition of passion, UmBreir) does one begin 
strife. Comp, rather as an example of this pre- 
fixing of “only” (P2), Ps. xxxii. 6 [where 
Huprerp and others do not admit this explana- 
tion ‘only to him,” ee.]; and for similar hyper- 
bata with Di and 98 comp. Prov. xix. 2; xx. 11; 
Isa. xxxiv. 14. [N. and M. agree with our 
author. H. takes P2 as a noun, ‘ignorance’ 


with pride, ete. But if it be objected to the 
simple and obvious rendering of the words in 
. their Hebrew order, that pride is not the only 
or chief cause of contention, it may no less be 
objected that contention is not the only or chief 
result of pride. Why may not the proverb be 
interpreted as comparing two dispositions, the 
proud, self-sufficient spirit, of clause a, and the 
modest inclination to consult and consider others, 
of clause 6? Only by the former of these two 
is contention produced.—A.]—But wisdom is 
with those who receive counsel.—Comp. 
xii. 15, 6. Instead of DY), “the well advised, 


those who hearken to counsel,” Hirzic proposes 
to read D’pid¥, the ‘* modest.” An unnecessary 


change to correspond with xi. 2. 

Ver. 11. Gain through fraud vanisheth 
away.—[See Critical Notes]. The 2290 jn 
is used to describe ‘‘gain coming from nothing- 
ness, from the unreal,” 7. e. secured in an un- 
substantial, inconsiderate, fraudulent way (Ew- 
ALD, Lurumn, efc.). Or (with ZiratEr, Dopmr- 


LEIN, Exstrer, Hirzig) let the pointing be 37 


(Pual part.); 2 e. a hastily, fraudulently ac 
quired wealth, substantia festinata, Vulg.—To 


regard 5am as &@ comparative, ‘‘sooner than a 


breath ” (Umprerr, Noyvss and others), has this 
against it,—that a ‘‘vanishing away,” a ‘dimi- 


nution”’ cannot be well predicated of a ban, a 


nothing, a mere phantom, but may be naturally of 
a possession gained in an unsubstantial or un- 
worthy manner.—But he that gathereth by 


labor increaseth it.—7’-y is cither “handful 


A 
after handful” (Ewa.ip, Berrueau, Ester, 
etc.), or, ‘according to his ability,” pro portione 
$s. mensura sua (Hirata). In both cases it de- 
scribes the gradual and progressive accumulation 
of wealth, resulting from diligence and exertion, 
and so is in significant contrast with the impa- 
tient dishonesty of the preceding clause. 

Ver. 12. Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick; comp. x. 28. The predicate is not a sub- 
stantive, ‘‘sickness of heart’? (UmBREIT), but a 
Hiph. partic.—For the figure of the ‘‘tree of 
life’? in clause 6 comp. xi. 80. [‘‘ Desire that 
hath come,” (Kal part.) is by common consent 
of lexicographers and commentators desire ac- 
complished. This should be remembered in the 
exposition of ver. 19 a.—A.] 

4, Vers. 18-17. Five proverbs relating to the 
value of the divine word as the highest good, 
and exhorting to obedience to jt.—Whosoever 
despiseth the word is in bonds to it, 7. ¢. 
the word or the law of God (comp. for this 
absolute use of ‘the term “word” (131) & g., 





xvi. 20). The word of divine revelation is here. 
ag it were, personified as a real superhuman 
power, whose service one cannot escape, and in 
default of this he comes in bondage to it,z. e. 
loses his liberty. [The verb according to ‘this 
rendering describes mortgages, bonds and other 
such legal obligations; «wird verpfandet,”’ Z.— 
A.] Thus Scuunrens, Ewatp, Etstrr correctly 
render, while many others, e, g. Umprett, Brr- 
THEAU, [K., E. V., N., S., M.] explain «for 
him is destruction provided, he shall be de- 
stroyed.” Hurzia, however, altogether arbitra- 
rily takes the “‘word” of clause a in the sense 
of <‘command,” and the “command” (MSD) of 
Le 


clause 4 in the sense of “prohibition,” and ac- 
cordingly translates ‘‘whosoever despiseth the 
command is seized by it, and whoso avoideth 
(heedeth) the prohibition is rewarded ” (2). For 
the phrase ‘he is requited, to him is requital,” 
comp. xi. 81. 

Ver. 14. The instruction of the wise man 
is a fountain of life-——Comp. x. 11, where 
the ‘mouth of the righteous,” and xiy. PA 
where the fear of God is described by this 
figure. Inthe latter passage the 2d clause of 
our verse appears again. ‘Snares of death” an 
established formula for the description of mortal 
perils; comp. Ps. xviii. 5; Prov. xxi. 6, and 
also the Latin laguei mortis, Hor. Od. 1II. 24, 8. 

Ver. 15. Kindly wisdom produceth fa- 
vor.—Comp. iii. 4, where liowever the 21u-Yab 
expresses a somewhat different idea, viz., pas- 
sively, ‘good reputation.” [See Critical Notes]. 
—The way of the ungodly is desolate.— 
[2YS, perennis, elsewhere descriptive of a brook 


or river that flows inexhaustibly, seems here to 
denote either a ‘‘standing bog” (J. D. Mr- 
CHAELIS, UMBREIT), or, which is perhaps more 
natural, it belongs as an adjective to the noun 
“way” (71"1), and characterizes the way of trans- 
gressors as ‘‘ ever trodden,” 7. ¢. altogether hard, 
solid, and therefore desolate and unfruitful 
(BrertuHEAv, Ewan, Evsrer, etc.). [As compared 
with the more common conception of the hard 
way as rough, stony (Furrst, H., §., M., W.) 
this has the advantage of following more natu- 
rally from the radical idea of continuance and 
permanence.—A.] Hurzic prefers to read {IIX); 


makes hateful, produces hatred (?). [This is 
Noyszs’ explanation]. 

Ver. 16. [See Critical Notes]. For the mean- 
ing ‘‘the wise man doeth all things with under- 
standing,” comp. xii. 23; xv. 2.—Ver. 17. A 
bad messenger falleth into trouble.—A 
‘“‘bad messenger’? (lit., ‘‘ wicked”) is not, as 
might be thought, one who is indolent, tardy, as 
in x. 26 (so Bertnxav), but one who is faithless, 
not true to his master, betraying him. He ‘‘falls 
into trouble” as a punishment for his faithless- 
ness. ARNoLDI and Hirzia unnecessarily sub- 
stitute the Hiphil for the Kal, and render ‘throws 
into trouble.” The antithesis between a and } 
is at any rate not an exact one.—But a messen- 
ger of fidelity, a faithful messenger.—Comp. 
xiv. 6; xx. 6, and for this participial form of the 
epithet, xxv. 18.—For this use- of “health,” 


healing medicine, comp. xii. 18. 
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5. Vers. 18-25. Hight additional admonitory 
proverbs, pointing to the blessedness of obedi- 
ence to the divine word.—Poverty and shame 
(to him) that refuseth correction.—The par- 
ticipial clause is to be taken as conditional, *‘if 
one refuses correction” (comp. Job xli.18). The 
connection with the main clause is ‘‘not gram- 
matically complete, because intelligible of itself,” 
comp. Proy. xxvii. 7 (Hirzic). For the meaning 
of the verb comp. i. 25; iv. 15; viii. 83.—With 
clause 6 comp. xv. 5, 82. 

Ver. 19. Quickened desire is sweet to 
the soul.—[See Critical Notes.] ‘Desire that 
has come to be” (Niph. part.) cannot be designed 
to describe ‘‘appeased desire” (Vulg., Lurunr, 
Bertueav, Ewarp, Evsrer [Fuerst, H., N., S., 
M., cte.], but, as the import of clause 5 and a 
comparison of 12, 6 suggest, a desire that is just 
originated, has just attained its development, now 
first vividly experienced but not yet satisfied 
(Umpreit, Hirzia). Now that this desire is in 
many instances directed toward evil, and that 
this evil desire is especially hard, to appease,— 
this is the truth to which clause 6 gives expres- 
sion (comp. Jamesi. 14,15). The second clause 
is not then antithetically related to the first, but 
it makes strongly prominent a single side of the 
general truth already uttered. [lo what is said 
in the Critical Notes Ruzerscur’s comment may 
be added (Stud. u, Krit., 1868, p. 189). He 
renders clause a like the Vulg., EB. V., etc., re- 
garding it as the statement of a general psycho- 
logical fact, while 6 supplies a particular case, 
illustrative and not contrasted. His practical 
use of the sentiment of the proverb is embodied 
in the appeal “Therefore see to it that thy de- 
sire be a good one in whose accomplishment thou 
mayest rightly rejoice!” He pronounces Hrrziq’s 
and Z.’s rendering of 77) as untenable lexi- 


cally, and false to fact.—A.] 

Ver. 20. Walk with wise men and be- 
come wise.—So according to the K’thibh: an 
‘infin. abs. [used as an imperative] followed by an 
imperative instead of a consecutive clause,— 
which is to be preferred to the K’ri [which is fol- 
lowed by LXX, Vulg., E. V., H., N., 8. and M.]. 
The latter makes the language less spirited and 
needlessly assimilates it in form to the 2d clause. 
—But whosoever delighteth in fools be- 
cometh base.—In the Hebrew there is a play 
upon words: he who tendeth fools (W.9) showeth 
himself base YI0.. [This might be thus imitated 
in English: he who attendeth fools tendeth to 
folly]. For this use of the verb MY, to follow 
or attach one’s self to some one, sectari aliguem, to 
cultivate intercourse with one, comp. xxviii. 7; 
xxix. 8; Jer. xvii. 16. From this is derived 
VY) ‘friend, comrade.” 


Ver. 21. To the righteous God repayeth 
good.—As subject of the verb we should supply 
in this instance not the indefinite subject, “one,” 
man, but rather Jehovah (unlike the instances 
in x. 24; xii. 12). Hrrzaia needlessly substitutes 
28 an emendation Dip» ““meeteth,” suggested 


by the xaratfwerae of the LXX. For the mean- 
ing comp. x. 25; xi. 8, 5, ete. 

Ver. 22. A good man leaveth an inheri- 
tance tohischildren’schildren. Forthisab- 





solute use of the Hiph., ‘‘causeth to inherit, trans- 
mitteth his estate,” comp. Deut. xxxii. 8. For: 
the sentiment comp. Job xxvii. 17; Eccles. ii. 26. 
Ver. 23. The poor man’s new land (yield- © 
eth) much food. The noun VW) according to 
Hos. x. 12; Jer. iv. 8, describes ‘newly broken, | 
newly ploughed land,” 7. e. a field newly cleared, — 
and therefore cultivated with much effort (Vulg. 
correctly novalia: Luruenr less exactly ‘‘furrows” 
(Furchen). If such a field nevertheless yields 
its poor possessor “much food,” he must be a 
devout and upright poor man, and so possess the 
main condition of genuine prosperity, which is 
wanting to the man mentioned in clause 6, who 
is evidently a man of means, a rich man, who 
in consequence of his iniquity (lit., “by not- 
justice”) is destroyed.—Hirzig on the ground 
of the phraseology, which is certainly somewhat 
hard and obscure, pronounces the verse corrupt, 
and therefore reads 2°} instead of 1°}, and so 


gets for clause a the meaning “‘A great man who 
consumes the income of capital” (!). Further- 
more he pronounces the whole verse spurious, 
and thinks it originally formed a marginal com- 
ment on xi. 24 (!!) but then by the mistake of some 
copyist was introduced into the text just at this 
point. [RuEErscur (as above quoted) interprets 
clause ain like manner of the righteous poor 
man’s newly cleared land, which, although 
wrought with difficulty, abundantly rewards the 


labor. The & of clause b he regards not as a 


verb ‘there is,” but as a substantive (comp. 
viii. 21), with the meaning “substance, wealth.” 
This is destroyed where there has been unright- 
eousness.—A. ] 

Ver. 24. He that spareth his rod hateth 
his son. See iii. 12; xxiii. 13, 14; xxix. 15; 
Ecclesiast. xxx. 1.—But whosoever loveth 
him seeketh it, correction. * The suffix of the 
last verb here, as in ver. 22, refers to the object 
immediately following, and this noun is here 
used actively in the sense of “chastisement, dis- 
cipline which one employs with another.” Others 
take the suffix as the indirect object, equivalent 


to ind “for him ;” he seeketh for him 
correction. This, however, is not grammatically 
admissible. Hurzig maintains that the verb is 
here to be taken after the analogy of the Arabie 
in the sense of ‘tame, subdue,” and that the 
noun is a second accusative object (?),—and that 
we should therefore translate “‘he restraineth 
him by correction.” So also Hormann, Schriftbew. 
II. 2, 377 (follows him up with correction), With 
ver. 25 comp. Ps, xxxiv. 10 (11), Proy. x. 8, etc. 


(the son) 


DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, HOMILETIC, AND 
PRACTICAL. 


The idea which appears in the very first verse, 
of salutary. discipline, or of education by the 
word of God and sound doctrine, also reappears 
afterward several times in a significant wa 
(vers. 18, 14, 18, 24; comp. vers. 6, 10, 20, 21); 
it therefore to a certain extent controls the whole 
development of thought throughout this Section, 
8o far as we may speak of anything of the kind, 
We have also here again as in chap. iv. (see 
above, p. 74,) a chapter on the true religious 
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training of children. Only it is here specifically 
training to the wise use of earthly blessings (so 
in particular the group vers. 4-12), and to the 
knowledge of God’s word as the chief blessing 
(so especially in the 2d half, vers. 18-25); this 
is urged by most of the proverbs that are here 
grouped. Hence the frequent allusions to the 
blessing of constant diligence, and patient labor 
in one’s earthly calling in reliance upon God 
(vers, 4, 11, 28, 25); also to the great value of 
earthly possessions gathered under God’s gra- 
cious help, as important instrumentalities for the 
fulfilment of the spiritual duties also involved in 
one’s calling (vers. 8, 11, 12, 18, 22) ; further to 
the hateful and harmful nature of pride and 
vahity (vers. 7 a, 10, 16, 18); to the evil conse- 
quences of unfaithfulness, since it necessarily 
‘«smites its own lord” (vers. 2, 5, 15, 17); to the 
importance of good company, and of a decided 
abhorrence of that evil companionship which cor- 
rupts the morals (vers. 1, 6, 20; comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 33), ete. ; 

Therefore, in the homiletic treatment of the 
chapter as a whole, we have as a subject “The 
true Christian education of children.” 1) Its 
basis: God’s word (vers. 1, 18, 14); 2) its 
means: love, and strictness in inculcating God’s 
word (vers. 1, 18, 24); 8) its aim: guidance of 
the youth to the promotion of his temporal and 
eternal welfare (vers. 2 sq., 16 sq.) Or, on the 
right use of God’s word as the basis, the means, 
and the end in all human culture. Or, on the 
word of God as the most precious of all posses- 
sions (comp. Matt. vi. 83; xiii, 44-46; 1 Pet. i. 
23-25).—Stocker:—The wise man’s discipline 
(Disciplina sapientis). 1) Wherein it consists 
(1-10); 2) What qualities the well-trained wise 
man possesses, viz. chiefly, @) Moderation and 
prudence in the use of earthly good; 6) Humility 
and modesty; 8) What is the blessing of a wise 
training. 

Vers. 1-3. Srarxe:—No one is born pious; 
every one brings sin with him into the world; 
therefore from the tenderest childhood upward 
diligence should be employed with youth that 
they may grow up “‘in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” (Eph. yi. 2). There are spirits 
that from merest infancy onward have their jests 
at everything that belongs to virtue and piety 
(Gen. xxi. 9); to improve such always costs 
much work and prayer.—(On vers. 2, 8): If 
words spoken heedlessly before a human tribunal 
are often so dangerous that they can bring one 
into the greatest misfortune, how can evil words 
be indifferent in the view of God the Supreme 
Judge (Matt. xii. 86) ?—WontrartH :—On what 
does the happy result of education depend? 1) 
On the side of parents, on the strictest conscien- 
tiousness in the fulfilment of their duties as 
educators (ver. 1); 2) On the side of children, 
on their thankful reception of this training 
(vers. 2-9). 

Vers. 4-12. Srarxe (on ver. 5):—The natural 
man shuns lying and deceit on account of the out- 
ward shame and reproach; the pious abhors 
them with all his heart for God’s sake.—(On 
ver. 7): A man’s condition may not be with 
certainty inferred from the outward appearance: 
‘all is not gold that glitters” (Eccles. viii. 4; 
1 Sam. xvi. 7). The spiritually poor who feels 








his inward poverty stands in the right relation, 
in which he can become truly rich in the grace 
of God.—(On ver. 8): The poor man may have 
many advantages over the rich, in case he knows 
how to use his poverty aright.—(On ver. PIA 
That many men of means become poor is caused 
by the fact. that they do not wisely apply what 
is theirs, but waste it on all manner of use- 
less things.—(On ver. 12): If thou hast made 
some promise to thy neighbor, defer not long 
the fulfilment of the promise. He who gives 
promptly gives double.—-[Bripazs (on ver. 5): 
—It is not that a righteous man neverlies. Nor 
is it a proof of a righteous man that he avoids 
lying. But true religion brings in the new 
taste—conformity to the mind of God.—Trapp 
(on ver. 9):—A saint’s joy is as the light of the 
sun, fed by heavenly influence, and never ex- 
tinct, but diffused through all parts of the 
world.—(On ver. 11): Ill-gotten goods fly away 
without taking leave of the owner.—(On ver. 
12): We are short-breathed, short-spirited. 
But as God seldom comes at our time, so He 
never fails at His own; and then He is’ most 
sweet because most seasonable.—Arnor (on ver. 
12):—If the world be made the portion of an 
immortal spirit, to want it is one sickness, to 
have it is another. To desire and to possess a 
perishable portion are only two different kinds 
of misery to men].—J. Lance (on ver. 12) :— 
Children of God must often hope long under the 
cross for their deliverance. - Yet when this 
comes at length, it is so refreshing and joyful, 
that they begin as it were to live anew.—Zxtr- 
NER (on ver. 12):—Set thy hope not on the vain, 
uncertain and transient, but on the imperishable 
and eternal, on God and His word, 1 Cor. iv. 18; 
De Timea ave 

Vers. 13-17. Tiibingen Bible (on ver. 18) :—It 
is very great wisdom gladly to receive correction 
when one has erred; but it is folly to be angry 
when one is warned against everlasting destruc- 
tion. —GEIER :—Faithful discharge of the duties 
that devolve on us secures a good conscience 
and reward from God and mon.—[TRapp (on 
ver. 15):—Natural conscience cannot but do 
homage to the image of God stamped upon the 
natures and works of the godly.—Arnor:—lt 
is far-seeing mercy that makes the way of trans- 
gressors hard; its hardness warns the traveller 
to turn that he may live].—Srarxe (on ver. 16): 
—If thine act and project are to prosper, begin 
with prudence and good counsel, and so continue 
till thou hast done.—Wou.trartH:—Wisdom as 
the fountain of true life. Its correction like its 
counsel is health and blessing; its yoke is soft 
and light, because it urges us to act and to walk 
simply according to our destination.—Von GEr- 
LacH (on vers. 13 sq.):—A despiser of God’s 
word involyes himself in its penalties, he falls 
sooner or later under its chastisement: while on 
the contrary his reward never fails the right- 
eous.—(On yer. 17): While the wicked messenger 
prepares misfortune for himself as well as for 
his master, the faithful makes good even his 
lord’s mistakes. 

Vers. 18-25. Berleburg Bible (on ver. 18) :— 
Where one finds a spirit that can tolerate no 
correction, is always excusing and defending 
itself, or throwing the blame on others, from 
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such a one there is no good to be hoped.—(On) ( 


ver. 20): It is very profitable to cultivate friend- 
ship and familiar intercourse with spiritually- 
minded men, because one is in general wont easi- 
ly to take to one’s self the spirit of those with 
whom one associates.—ZELTNER (on ver. 20) :— 
If thou shunnest an infected house, how much 
more shouldst thou shun the company of the un- 


godly, that thou mayest not be touched by the] ( 


poison of their sins and vices.—[Arnor:—The 
issue to be decided is not what herd you shall 
graze with a few years before your spirit re- 
turn to the dust; but what moral element -you 
shall move in during the few and evil days of 
life, till your spirit return to God who gave it]. 
—Srarxke (on ver. 21):—Sin evermore draws 
after it God’s wrath and judgments, as the 
shadow always closely follows the body.—[T. 
ApAMS (on ver. 22):—The usurer lightly begets 
blind children that cannot see to keep what their 
father left them. But when the father is gone 
to hell for gathering, the son often follows for 
scattering. But God is just]_—MrtancurHon 





on ver. 23):—It is better to possess small means, 
but use them well, and enjoy them with pious 
and contented mind, than to heap up great 
treasures, that pass not away without offences 
of many kinds.—Ostanper (on ver. 23).—God 
gives toa pious man who is poor nevertheless 
nourishment enough if he only labor. diligently 
in his calling and forsake not prayer.—J. LANGE 
on ver. 24):—A good father follows his children 
unweariedly with prayer, correction and counsel, 
that he may not be forced afterwards bitterly to 
deplore omitting correction at the right time.— 
Von GurtacH (on ver. 24):—A loving father 
strives to correct his child early; he does not 
wait till urgent need forces him to+it,—[JoHn 
Howe :—Fond parents think it love (that spates 
the rod); but divine wisdom calls it hatred.— 
Bripcres:—The discipline of our children must 
commence with self-discipline. Nature teaches 
us tolove them much. But we want a controlling 
principle to teach us to love them wisely. The 
indulgence of our children has its root in self- 
indulgence]. 


4 


J) With reference to the relation between the wise and the foolish, the rich and the poor, masters 
and servants. , 


Crap, 


1  Woman’s wisdom buildeth her house, 


XIV. 


but folly teareth it down with its own hands. ° 
2 He that walketh uprightly feareth Jehovah, 

but he that is perverse in his ways despiseth him. 
3 In the mouth of the foolish is a rod for his pride, 


but the lips of the wise preserve them. 


4 Where there are no oxen the crib is clean, 
but much increase is by the strength of the ox. 


5 A faithful witness cannot lie, 
but a false witness uttereth lies. 


6 The scorner hath sought wisdom, and findeth it not, 
but tothe man of understanding is knowledge easy. 
7 Go from the presence of the foolish man ; 
thou hast not found (with him) lips of knowledge. 
8 The wisdom of the prudent is to understand his way, 


the folly of fools is a deception. 
9 The sacrifice maketh sport of fools, 
but to the righteous there is favor. 
10 The heart knoweth its own bitterness, 


and let no stranger intermeddle with its joy. 


11 The house of the wicked is overthrown, 

but the tent of the upright shall flourish. 
12 There is a way that seemeth right to man 

but the end thereof is the ways of death. 
13 Even in laughter the heart will be (perchance) sad 
a fe ie joy is sorrow. : 

e that is of a perverse heart shall be satisfied with hi 
but a good man (shall be satisfied) from him (E. V. aire te 
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15 The simple believeth every word, 
the wise giveth heed to his way. 
16 The wise feareth and departeth from evil, 
but the fool is presuming and confident. 
17 He that is quick to anger worketh folly, 
and the man of wicked devices is hated. 
18 The simple have secured folly, 
but the wise shall embrace knowledge. 
19 The wicked bow before the good, 
and sinners at the doors of the righteous. 
20 The poor is hated even by his neighbor, 
but they that love the rich are many. 
21 Whosoever despiseth his friend is a sinner, 
but he that hath mercy on the poor—blessings on him ! 
22 Do not they go astray that devise evil? 
and are not mercy and faithfulness with them that devise good? 
23 In all labor there is profit, 
but mere talk leadeth) only to want. 
24 The crown of the wise is their riches, 
the folly of fools (is evermore) folly. 
25 A true witness delivereth souls, 
but he that uttereth lies is a cheat. 
26 In the fear of Jehovah is strong security, 
and to His children He will be a refuge. 
27 The fear of Jehovah is a fountain of life, 
to escape the snares of death. 
28 In the multitude of the people is the king’s honor, 
but from want of people (cometh) the downfall of the prince. 
29 He that is slow to wrath is great in understanding, 
but he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. 
30 The life of the body is a quiet spirit, 
but passion the rottenness of the bones. 
31 He that oppresseth the poor hath reproached his Maker, 
whosoever honoreth him hath had mercy on the poor. 
32 By his wickedness is the wicked driven forth, 
but the righteous hath hope (even) in his death. 
33 In the heart of a man of understanding doth wisdom rest, 
but in the midst of fools it maketh itself known. 
34 Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people. 
385 The king’s favor is towards a wise servant, 
but his wrath against him that is base. 


_ GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1.—Read MIMI, as ini. 20; ix. 1, and not MDT (fem. plur. constr.), as though ‘the wise ones among wo- 
<1 ala 


men” (comp. Jud. yv. 29) were to be here designated (so the LXX, Vulg., Luruer). [So substantially the B. V., Norzs, etc., 
distributing the plural on account of the singular of the verb. Fuzrsv regards |}}} as merely another form of the abstract 


noun. Bor. does not admit the possibility of this, but explains the form in the text as an indef. or distributive plural, 
holding, nevertheless, that the antithesis with nore requires here the usual abstract. 22700, c and n. 4, and 


ROQrena—-As) ‘ ies) ee 
Ver. 2.—Tho } in 377)3.is one of the few examples in the early Hebrew of the Hholem plen. in emphatic verbal 


forms beginning or ending a clause. See Bérr., 7167.—A.] i : : 
Ver. 3.—The form DVD) should probably be changed to DINIWIA, since the assumption of the lengthening 


in | i ardly justi ies li iii. 26; Ruth 
the vowel (vocal Sheva) in the syllable preceding the accent seems hardly justified by analogies like Bx. xvill. 205 7 
ih 8. Comp. Sen on this passage. [Borr. defends the form doubtfully, and regards it as probably an illustration of the 
speech of the common people. The fem. form of the verb is indicated only by the prefix, and not by its ordinary termina- 
tion. Sce 22 367, b, 1043, 4 and n. 3, and 1047,%. See Grren, 3105, d.—A.] : 
Ver. 5.—( 373”, one of Bérrc#ER’s examples of the “Fiens licitum,” what may or can be; 2950, c, 


Ver. 6—[wp3 a “relative” perfect, like aa and yn in ver. 31; “hath been seeking... . and it is not,” “hath 
already virtually reproached his Maker,” “hath already shown mercy.”—Borr., 3950, 1—A.] 


B; will not=can not.—A.] 
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555 is undoubtedly a neuter participle), a trifle, a small, easy matter. ate 
Ver. 7.—[Three points come under consideration: 1) the meaning of 5 3337, 2) the eee of the Vaiue! tense 
FAyy, and 3) the meaning of the connective ). On the first, in addition to the arguments of Z.in the exegetical notes, 
Rugerscnt urges (as before cited, p. 140) that with verbs of motion the only natural rendering is “from a ‘the: 
4 being justified by Deut. xxviii. 66 as well as the passage in Judges. In regard to the second the simple perfect shes 
than a predictive perfect; thou hast not—thou surely wilt not. Z. omits the connective ) in his version; “‘and” might 


i i itt “otherwise;” he 
be equivalent to “in case, or where thou hast not,” etc. RurnTscaI somewhat more unnaturally renders “q v $ 
obteads the very forcible meaning “otherwise thou hast not known lips of knowledge’’—hast not learned their nature, 


140 





and art now making this evident. 
Srom him in whom thou hast not,” ete.—A.] 


De Werve agrees with ROSENMUELLER in rendering clause 0 as a relative clause—* and 


Ver.10.—[30 pf - for — in final syllable under the influence of the guttural, Green, 3119, 1; Borr., 22378, 1, 
1055. In nnn, derived from ‘\‘\f}, we have one of the few instances of a doubled 4. Sce Green, ? 60, 4, a, BOrTCHER, 
By ete ; 


ar 


2392, 2, ¢ oa 


Ver. 12.—] 3 is used in the first clause as masc., in the second as fem. In the historical books, Jerem. and Proverbs, 


this confusion is common. 


See Borr., 23657, 2; 877, y. e—A.] 


Ver. 13.—Tho suffix in SV ITN) refers to the following MD, as in the passages cited above in connection with 
* ae eS ey % 
xiii. 4, To divide lyn 7 aN (J. D. MicHAELIS, Hirzi@) is an alteration altogether unnecessary in the case before us, 


where the expression “‘joy” in clause b is nothing but a repetition of that of “laughter” in clause a. 
Ver. 14.—To change to pooynns (L, CaPELLUS, JAEGER, efc.), or to yh pn (ELSTER, comp. Ewazp) is plainly needless 
in view of the simple and obriaas ‘interpretation of poyn given in the notes: - 
[Borr. proposes with great confidence to amend clause b by pub siituting for US the verb wn; 22 460, 2, a, and 


1148, 6; “good will depart from him.”—A.] 


Ver. 15.—{Observe the emphatic change of accent and vocalization in ND.) 


Ver. 17.—In view of the explanation which may be given of the text, attempted emendations appear needless and in- 
appropriate, such, ¢. g., as EWALD’s, who proposes instead of $)tY? to read Niy? (“he quiets his anger,”’ “keeps his equa- 
ms 3 oe 


nimity”); or that of Hirzia, who to secure the same meaning reads pxw, ete. [RuEETScHI emphatically defends the re- 


ceived text.] 


. 


Ver. 18.—[Observe the change of tense; yom, “Perfectum repentinum,” used of that which is easily and quickly done; 
coe . 
IVIAD, “tens licttum,” are disposed or inclined to wait, etc. Borr., 22 950, B; 940, 2; 943, ¢, a.—A.] 


Ver. 25.—[T"D", as in vi..19; xii. 17; xix. 5, 9, an irregular participial form.] 


Ver. 28.—1775) ig a collateral form of #7}5, as Divy) of 
yy 1), as play 


the plural O31}7 often stands side by side with pobp. 


pup. The expression here stands as a parallel to 31, as 


‘ me e 
Ver. 30.—[D° 3, plural, probably, on account of the following Hyp. Borr. however (2695, 5) explains it as an 
Sinte . Ts 
example of the “pluralis extensivus”’ used also of the entire, the complete, the large,—“ the life of the whole body.”—A.] 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-7. On wisdom and folly in general. 
—Woman’s wisdom buildeth her house. 
[See critical notes]. 
with this wisdom of the godly we are to under- 
stand by ‘folly ” in clause 3 especially woman’s 
folly.—With ver. 2, a, compare x. 9; with (Misr 
15; iii. 32.—Ver. 8. In the fool’s mouth is 
a rod for his pride,—lit., “arod of pride.” 
[Is this genitive subjective or objective? a rod 
which his pride uses, for himself, or others, or 
both, as it has been variously understood,—or 
a rod by which his pride is itself chastised? The 
antithesis commends the latter, which is the view 
of BrrrHeav, Kampu., etc., as well as Z. Ac- 
cording to S., ‘‘pride” is the subject and not a 
limiting genitive—A.]  Hrrzare unnecessarily 
proposes to understand M83 in the sense of 14 
“back,” a meaning which even in Job xli. 7 
hardly belongs to the word [although given by 
AQUILA, JEROME, étc.] (Comp. Detirzscu on the 
passage. )}—But the lips of the wise preserve 
them.—For the construction comp. xi. 6; xii, 6, 
etc.; for the meaning, x. 13, 14.—Ver. 4. Where 
there are no oxen the crib remaineth 
empty.—DiIX, “crib,” not “stall” (UmBrerr); 


3, in itself meaning “pure, clean,” is here 
“empty ;” so sometimes *P). The drift of the 


It is plain that in contrast, 





proverb is not quite the same as inx. 15; xiii. 8 
(a commendation of moderate wealth as a means 
of doing good and as a preservative from spiri- 
tual want). Rather is this the probable meaning: 
‘He who will develop his wealth to a gratifying 
abundance must employ the appropriate means; 
for ‘nothing costs nothing, but brings nothing 
in” (Exsrrr, Hrrzia).—With ver. 5 comp. xii. 
17; with 6 in particular vi. 19.—Ver. 6. The 
scorner hath sought wisdom, and findeth 
it not,—lit., ‘and itis not,” comp. xiii. 7. The 
bearing of this proverb is plainly directed against 
that superficial, trivial, seeming culture of the 
scoffers at religion, (who, in the perverted sense 
of the word, are ‘‘ the enlightened ”), which lacks 
all genuine earnestness, and for that very reason 
all really deep knowledge and discernment.— 
But to the man of understanding is know- 
ledge given.—See critical notes. 


_ Ver. 7. Go from the presence of the fool- 
ish man.—So Lurumr had already correctly ren- 
dered; also Dz Wertz, Berrnrau, Ester; for 
733 [from the front, from before] does not de 
scribe motion directly toward or at one (Ewatp, 
comp. UmBrerr), but remoteness from him, as Is, 


i. 16; Am.*ix. 8; and for the connection with 9 


which, it is true, is unusual, comp. Judges xx. 
84. [See critical notes].—Hurzia, following the 
LXX and Syr. vers., writes the first word of the 
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verse 93 instead of 2, and in clause 4 reads 
nym instead of Ay? 93, from which the 
meaning is obtained ‘‘ The foolish man hath every 
thing before him, but lips of knowledge are a re- 
ceptacle of understanding ” (LXX : érAa 0? aiodf- 
oewc). But the idea of the second clause experi- 
ences in this way no possible improvement, but 
only an injury (observe the tautological charac- 
ter of the expressions ‘lips of knowledge” and 
‘receptacle or vessel of knowledge”), and for 
this reason we should retain the meaning given 
above for the first clause also.—In clause 6 the 
verb is a proper perfect, ‘thou hast not known 
or recognized lips of knowledge,”’ this is, if thou 
soughtest any such thing in him, [W. is wrong 
in rendering “over against,” and “wilt not 
know.”—A. ] 

2. Vers. 8-19. Further delineation of the wise 
and the foolish, especially with reference to their 
contrasted lot in life—The wisdom of the 
wise is to understand his way,—lit., ‘ob- 
serve his way.” For this use of the verb with 
the accusative, in the sense of to ‘‘observe or 
consider something,” comp. chap. vii. 7; Ps. v. 2. 
For the sentiment of the verse comp. xiii. 16, and 
ver. 15 below.—The folly of fools is decep- 
tion.—‘‘ Deceit’ here in the sense of self-de- 
ception, imposition on self, blindness, which is 
at last followed by a fearful self-sobering, a 
coming to a consciousness of the real state of the 
case (comp. Ps. vii. 15; Job xy. 35). 

Ver. 9. The sacrifice maketh sport of 
fools,—i. e., the expiatory sacrifice which un- 
godly.fools offer to God is utterly useless, fails 
of its object, inasmuch as it does not gain the 
fayor of God, which is, on the contrary, to be 
found only among the upright (lit., ‘“‘between 
upright men,” 7. ¢., in the fellowship of the up- 
right or honorable, comp. Luke ii. 14). Thus 
Berruxav, Ewarp, Exrster [Stuart and Worps- 
wortH |, etc., while the majority, disregarding 
the singular member in the verb, translate 
“Fools make a mock at sin” [E. V., M., N., H.] 
(‘make sport with sin,’ Umpreir, comp. Lu- 
THER). [Hopason, rightly conceiving the gram- 
matical relation, but making both subject and 
object concrete, renders ‘sinners mock at 
fools” ]. Hirzic here again proposes violent 
emendations, and obtains the meaning ‘The 
tents (?) of the foolish are overthrown (??) in 
punishment; the house (?) of the upright is well 
pleasing.” 

Ver. 10. The heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness,—lit., ‘‘a heart knoweth the trouble of 
its soul,” 2. e., what one lacks one always knows 
best one’s self; therefore the interference of 
strangers will always be somewhat disturbing. 
If this be so, then it follows that it is also not 
advisable ‘to meddle with one’s joy,” and this 
is the point that is urged in clause b. A precept 
applicable unconditionally to all cases is of 
course not designed here. The author of our 
proverbs will hardly be put in antagonism to 
what the Apostle enjoins in Rom. xii. 15. It is 
rather a hard and intrisive manifestation of 
sympathy in the joy and sorrow of one’s neigh- 
bor, that is to be forbidden.—With ll, a, comp. 
xii. 7; Job xviii.15; with d, Is. xxvii. 6.—With 
ver. 12, a, comp. xii. 15; xvi. 2.—But the end 





thereof are ways of death,—i. ¢., the way 
of vice, which at the beginning appears straight 
(the way is not directly described as the way of 
vice, yet is plainly enough indicated as such), at 
length merges itself wholly in paths that lead 
down to mortal ruin; comp. ver. 4; vii. 27. 
The same verse appears again below in xvi. 25. 
Ver. 13. Even in laughter the heart will be 
(perchance) sad.—The Imperf. of the verb here 
expresses a possible case, something that may, 
easily and often occur. The contrasted condition 
is suggested by Eccles. vii. 4: Though the face 
be sad, the heart may yet be glad.” [ Notwith- 
standing Hoxprn’s observation, that “though 
sorrow may be occasioned by laughter, it does 
not exist in it,”’ it is a deeper truth, that in cir- 
cumstances producing a superficial joyousness, 
there is often an underlying, profounder sor- 
row.—A.]—And the end of joy is sorrow 
[not by a mere emotional reaction, but] in such 
a case as this; the heart, which under all appa- 
rent laughter is still sad, feels and already anti- 
cipates the evil that will soon have wholly trans- 
formed the gladness into grief. 

Ver. 14. He that is of a perverse heart 
shall be satisfied with his own ways, 7. ¢., 
he who has departed from God (lit., ‘he that is 
turned aside in heart,” comp. Ps, xliv. 19) is 
surfeited with his own ways, partakes of the 
ruinous results of his sinful action; comp. xii. 
14; xiii. 2; xxviii. 19.—But a good man 
(shall be satisfied) from him, 7%. ¢., the good 
man solaces himself in the contemplation of the 
wicked and his fate (chap. xxix. 16; Job xxii. 
19; Ps. xxxvii. 84; lviii. 11); or, it may be, 
the upright man enters into the possession of the 
good which the other loses (comp. xi. 8, 29; xiii. 


22). poyn, strictly ‘‘from with him,” expresses 
here this idea,—‘from that which belongs to 
him as its foundation” (Hirzia), and therefore 
‘“‘from his experience, from the sorrowful oc- 
currences of life in which he is deservedly in- 
volved.” [E. V., H., N., M. render reflexively 
“from himself,” and make the experiences pa- 
rallel; each shall be satisfied ‘‘ with his own 
ways,” or ‘‘from himself.’ The third pers. suf- 


fix has this reflexive meaning after byn dis- 
tinctly in 1 Sam. xvii. 22, 39; Jonah iii. 6. The 
suffix in clause ais reflexive, ‘‘his own ways,” 
and we must regard the same construction as 
the simplest and most natural in J—A.] 

Ver. 15. The simple believeth every word, 
—Exsrer: ‘‘every thing.” But as objects of 
belief, it is, in the first instance and most di- 
rectly, words alone that come under considera- 
tion, and reference is made here precisely to the 
unreliableness of words as used by men, 28 in 
chap. vi. 1 sq.; x. 19; Eccles. v. 1 8q.; Ps. exvi. 
11, cte.—With clause 6 compare above ver. 8 a.— 
Ver. 16. With clause a compare xvi. 6, 17.— 
The fool is presuming and confident. 
—Comp. xxi. 24; xxviii. 16. The latter of these 
descriptive terms unquestionably describes a 
false security, and carnal arrogance, which is the 
opposite of the fear of God. The former epithet 
means ‘‘self-exalting, bearing ones self inso- 
lently,” or it may be (like the Kal conj. of the 
same yerb in chap. xxil. 3) ine boldly rushing on, 
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overriding ” (Hirzic, comp. Lurnrr, ‘rushes 
wildly through’’). 

Ver. 17. He that is quick to anger work- 
eth folly. — Strictly, “he who foams up 
quickly, who flies into a passion,” contrasted 
with the man who is ‘slow to anger,” ver. 29. 
[D°DN, the nostrils, then the breathing, which 
by its quietness or its excitement, marks the 
state of the temper].—And the man of wick- 
ed devices is hated.—tLiterally, ‘the man 
of shrewd reflections, well contrived counsels” 
(comp. remarks on i. 4, and also chap. xii. 2; 
xxiv. 8; Ps. xxxvii. 7), who is not here set as a 
contrast, but as a counterpart to the passionate 
man; the crafty and subtle man, who, in spite 
of all his show of mildness, is still as thoroughly 
hated as the irascible and passionate man. The 
relation of the two clauses is accordingly not an- 
tithetic, but that of a logical parallel. With one 
manifestation of an evil disposition another is 
immediately associated, with a suggestion of the 
results which are in accordance with it; comp. 
chap. x. 10, 18. 

Ver. 18. But the wise shall embrace 
knowledge.—iV>’ (comp. Ps. exlii. 8), liter- 
ally, ‘‘surround, enclose,” cannot here mean 
‘they crown themselves, or are crowned” [the 
verb is not reflexive] (UmBREIT, comp. LurHER 
[Dz W., E. V., H., N., S., M., W.]), but, as the 
parallel verb in clause a indicates, must convey 
simply the meaning of ‘‘laying hold upon,” z. e., 

-gathering, accumulating [so Fuerst, Burtuuau, 
Kampu., ete. ]. 

Ver. 19. And the wicked at the doors 
of the righteous,—. ¢., they bow there (the 
verb is to be repeated fromthe first clause), The 
figure lying at the basis of this representation is 
that of the ambassadors of a conquered people, 
who, kneeling at the doors of their conqueror’s 
palace, await his command. For the general 
sentiment comp. xiii. 9,22; also Psalm xxxvii. 
25, ete. : 

3. Vers. 20-27. On riches and poverty in their 
causal connection with wisdom and folly.—The 
poor is hated even by his neighbor.—Comp. 
xix. 4; Ecclesiast. vi. 7 sq.; xii. 8sq. Numerous 
parallels from classic authors (e¢. g., THEognis, 
Ve. 621,;6975--Ovip, Lrist.,:1.,09, 5, 6), and also 
from Rabbinical and Arabic authors, may be 
found in UmBreir’s Commentary in loco. ‘Is 
hated,” i. ¢., “is repelled as disagreeable, is ob- 
noxious” (comp. Deut. xx. 15; Mal. i.3). How 
this may come to pass, how former friendship 
between two persons may be transformed into 
its opposite on account of the impoverish- 
ment of one of them, is impressively illustrated 

_by our Lord’s parable of the neighbor whom a 
friend asks for three loaves (comp. Luke xi. 5-8.) 
—Ver. 21. Whosoever despiseth his friend 
is a sinner, 7. e., he who neglects a friend that 
has fallen into destitution (comp. yer. 20 a), who 
does not render him assistance, sins just as surely 
as his act is praiseworthy who is compassionate 
to the poor or wretched (read D3) with the 
K’thibh). With the benediction in clause 6 com- 
pare xvii. 20. 

Ver. 22. Do they not err that devise evil? 
—The figurative expression “carve evil” (comp. 
ili. 29; vi. 14) has as its counterpart in the se- 


‘the hardest toil” (BerrHeav). 





cond clause the kindred figure ‘carve out 
good,” 7. e., contrive or devise good (bona machi- 
nart). Instead of piv ‘they err, or go astray” 


(comp. Job xv. 81) Hrrara reads 4 (from. 


YY): “Ought it not to go ill with them that devise 
evil?” But the language of the text character- 
izes with sufficient strength and clearness the 
unsettled and disastrous condition of those who 
have departed from God’s ways.—And are not 
mercy and truth with those that devise 
good ?—The interrogative particle affects the se- 
cond clause as well as the first (so Umbrerr, and 


doubtless correctly, in opposition to most modern’ 


interpreters [e. g., H. V., Dr W., Berrunat, H., 
M.,S., K., while Norzs agrees with our author]). 
The construction is like that in xiii, 18.— 
“Mercy and truth” are probably God’s mani- 
festatious of Himself toward them, as in Gen. 
xxxii. 11; Ps. lxi. 7, and not human attributes,. 
as above in chap. iii. 8 (see note im loco), or as in 
xvi. 6; xx. 28. [So Trapp and others, while 
M. and S. make them human,—M. making these 
the experience, and §. the action of those who 
devise good.—A. ] 

Ver. 28. In all labor there is profit, but 
idle talk (leadeth) only to want.—(Comp. xi. 
24; xxi. 5); in the latter passage “profit” and 
“want” are contrasted precisely as here.—‘‘Idle 
talk;” in the Hebrew literally, “word of the 
lips;” comp. Isa. xxxvi, 5; Job xi. 2; xv.8. The 
sentiment of the entire verse is moreover plain: 
‘‘One should beware of idle talk more than of 
Comp. Matt. 
xii. 86. ; 

Ver. 24. The crown of the wise is their 
riches, 7. ¢. the well-earned possessions of the 
wise become his honor, are a real adornment to 
him, for which he is with good reason praised. 
“The folly of fools, on the other hand, is and 
continues folly,” though he may ever so much 
parade and swell with it, though he may in par- 
ticular studiously employ any riches he may 
chance to possess in splendidly decorating him- 
self, and- giving himself a magnificent appear- 
ance by all manner of outward trifles and finery 
(comp. Bertuzav, Umrert, Exusrer on this 
passage). [Trapr: ‘Why, was it not foolish- 
ness before they were rich? s, but now it is 
become -egregious foolishness” ].— Hirzig has 
here again needlessly felt constrained to amend. 
He reads in clause a “their prudence,” ony, 

ae. Sah 


and in clause 6, as the subject, « ostentation,” 


NOW instead of NON; so he obtains the mean- 


ing, ‘‘The crown of the wise is their prudence 
(?); the pomp of fools is—drunken Qi 

Ver. 25. A true witness delivereth souls, 
z. ¢. from the death involved in some false charge 
brought against them before the court, and which 
therefore threatens them in case a truthful wit- 
ness does not clear them and bring their inno- 
cence to ight,—But he that uttereth lies 
(comp. ver, 5; vi. 19) isa cheat.—Compare xii. 
17, where, however, ‘“deceit”’ M22 is object 
of the preceding verb"*‘showeth forth,” and 
not predicate. Here the abstract ‘«deception” 
stands emphatically for the conerete, «a deceit- 
ful man, one without substance or reliableness Re 
comp. above ver. 8,6, [Rurxrscut (as above, 


CHAP. XIV. (1-35. 
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p. 142) would simplify the construction’ by re- 
taining Sx as the common predicate of both 


clauses, and would give to the second object the 
meaning ‘‘ wrongful or unrighteous possession,” 
citing as a parallel Jer. vy. 27. We cannot com- 
mend the suggestion.—A.] Huirzie instead of 
“deceit” (12D) reads 1119719 ‘he destroyeth ” 


(2. e. souls), in order to obtain as exact an anti- 
thesis as possible to the ‘‘ delivereth” in the first 
clause. 

Ver. 26. In the fear of Jehovah is strong 
security, or, the fear of Jehovah is strong secu- 
rity, is a sure reliance; for the preposition may 
properly stand before the subject as the 3 essen- 


tiz, as in Isa. xxvi. 4; lvii. 6 (so Hrrzic).— 
And to His children He will be a refuge.— 
“To His children,” z. e. doubtless to His wor- 
shippers, those faithful to Him, who for that 
very reason are His favorites and objects of His 
care (comp. Deut. xiv. 1). This reference of the 
-suffix to Jehovah Himself is unquestionably more 
natural than to refer it to the pious, an idea 
which must first be very artificially extract- 
ed from the “fear of Jehovah” (contrary 
to the view of Umsruit, Ewaup, Berrunay, 


Exsrer, [H., N., M., 8.]). Hurrzie y¥eads 335 
‘to its builders,” ¢. e. to them who seek to build 
up that strong fortress, that ‘“‘security” of the 
fear of Jehovah (?). With ver. 27 comp. xiii. 
14, [RueEerscut (as above, p. 142) supports the 
idea rejected by ZockiER, that the divine pro- 
tection extends to the children and the children’s 
children of such as honor God. Although not 
without grammatical warrant for the construc- 
tion, and conveying beautifully a precious scrip- 
tural truth, we must regard the rendering as 
here somewhat forced.—A. | 

4, Vers. 28-35. Continued parallels between 
the wise and the foolish, the rich and the poor— 
with the addition of the closely related compari- 
son of masters and servants.—From want of 
people (cometh) the downfall of the prince. 


comeople (Di) as in xi. 26. Whether in the 


choice of the word rendered “prince” there is 
a hidden allusion to the ordinary meaning, 
“consumption” (Hirzia, comp. UmBrerr) must 
remain in doubt. For this use of Mt, down- 
fall, ruin, comp. x. 14; xiii. 8. 

Ver. 29. He that is slow to ariger is great 
in understanding. — Literally, he that is 
long or slow in anger, Bpadic¢ ei¢ dpyfv, James 
i. 19; therefore, the forbearing, the patient. 
“Great, 7. e. rich in understanding” (comp. 
‘‘wreat in acts,” 2 Sam. xxiii. 20); comp. the 
Latin multus prudentiz.—But he that is hasty 
in spirit (quick-tempered) exalteth folly, i. e. 
makes much of it, carries it to excess. Thus 
Hrpzte, and doubtless correctly, while the ma- 
jority take the verb in the sense of “to exalt 
before the view of men,” manifestare, declarare, 
for which idea however the parallel passages 

“xii. 28; xiii. 16 are by no means conclusive 
[H., S., M., W. all take this view]. 

Ver. 80. The life of the body is a quiet 
spirit.—Lit., ‘life of the members (see Critical 
Notes) is a heart of quietness” (SDD not mean- 








ing here “health,” but composure, a tranquil con- 
dition,-as in xv. 4; Eccles. x. 4).—But passion 
the rottenness of the bones.—Comp. xii. 4 
and for this use of ASIP, “passionate zeal,” 


violent excitement in general (not specifically 
envy or jealousy) Job y. 2.—Ver. 81. With clause 
@ compare xvii. 5, with 0, xix. 17 a, and above 
ver, 21. 

Ver. 32. By his wickedness is the wicked 
driven forth, driven forth, 7. ¢. from life; he is 
‘by a violent death swept away from this earthly 
life (comp. Ps. xxxvi. 12; I xii. 3).—But the 
righteous hath hope (even) in his death. He 
“is confident,” viz. in Jehovah; comp. Ps. xvii. 
7, where the same absolute use of the participle 
‘“‘trusting”’ occurs (the ‘trustful’ in general, 
believers). As in chap. xi. 7, and if possible 
even more distinctly than in that passage, we 
have expressed here a hope in the continuance 
of the individual life after death, and a just 
retribution in the future world. Hurrzia, to avoid 
this admission, reads in accordance with the 
LXX (év rp éavrod docdry7e) TON, in his upright- 
ness, ‘but in his innocence doth the righteous 
trust.” But may not this divergent reading of 
the LXX owe its origin to the endeavor to gain 
an antithesis as exact as possible to the ‘in his 
wickedness” of the first clause? [Ruvrnrscui 
(as last cited) preserves the recognition of a hope 
of immortality and also the poetical parallelism, 
by giving to the word “evil,” YI, a physical 
rather than an ethical meaning: ‘‘in his misfor- 
tune (or adversity) the wicked is overthrown, 
but the righteous has confidence even in his 
death.” For the wicked all hope is gone. This 
seems tous a happy reconciliation of the gram- 
matical and spiritual demands of the two parts 
of the verse.—A. | 

Ver. 33. In the heart of a man of under- 
standing doth wisdom rest, 7. e. quietly, si- 
lently; comp. x. 14; xii. 16, 28, and for this use of 
the verb 1 Sam. xxv. 9.—But in the midst of 
fools it maketh itself known, 7. e. not ‘fools 
draw out the wisdom of the wise,” which is natu- 
rally quiet, in opposition to them and their folly 
(Hirzia), but, fools carry their wisdom, which 
is, however, in fact, only folly, always upon 
their tongues, and seek most assiduously to make 
it known (comp. xii. 23; xiii. 16; xv. 2). The 
expression is pointed and ironical, and yet not 
for that reason unintelligible, especially after 
expressions like those in vers. 8, 16, 24, etc. It 
is therefore unnecessary with the Chaldee version 
to supply the noun “folly” again with the verb. 

Ver. 34. Righteousness exalteth a nation. 
Righteousness, APTS, is here used ‘with a very 


comprehensive import, of religious and moral 
rectitude in every relation and direction, and is 
therefore not to be restricted, as it is by many 
recent commentators (UMBREIT, Hivrzie, ete.), to 
the idea of virtue. Just as little is the idea of 
‘“‘exalting” to be identified with the idea of 
“honoring” (as Exsrer, Hrrzia, ¢ic., would 
have it); it is rather a general elevation and ad- 
vancement of the condition of the people that is 
to be indicated by the term; comp. above, ver. 
29,_-But sin isa reproach to the people. 
—For the Aramaic term On, « shame,”’ comp. 
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xxvill. 22 (also xxv. 10), and Job vi. 14. And 
yet in this national reproach and disgrace there 
is to be included the corresponding injury and 
misery of other kinds, so that in this view there 
is a certain justification for the Vulgate’s ren- 
dering, ‘‘miseros facit’”? (which however rests 
upon the different reading OM; comp. the LXX 
and the Syr. vers.), and for Luruer’s ‘Verder- 
derben,’’ destruction. 

Ver. 35. With clause a comp. xvi. 12.—But 
his wrath will find out the base,—lit., «his 
wrath will the base be;” comp., e g., xi. 1, 
where ‘his abomination”? means the object of 
his abhorrence. To supply the preposition “to,” 


me from clause a, is therefore needless (in oppo- 
sition to the view of UmpBreit, Berrueav). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The representation of the entire chapter is 
plainly shaped by the contrast between the wise 
and the foolish, and it is only toward the end 
(vers. 20 sq.) that the kindred contrast between 
the rich and the poor, and at the very last (vers, 
27 sq.) that between rulers and servants, is 
added.—Ethical truths to which a significant 
prominence is given, are contained especially in 
the following proverbs: 

Ver. 1. The building of the house by the wis- 
dom of woman. ‘Only the characteristic wis- 
dom of woman (not that of the man) is able to 
‘build itself a house,’ 7. ¢, to make possible a 
household in the true sense of the word; for the 
woman alone has the capacity circumspectly to 
look through the multitude of individual house- 
hold wants, and carefully to satisfy them; and 
also because the various activities of the members 
of the family can be combined in a harmonious 
unity only by the influence, partly regulative 
and partly fostering, of a feminine character, 
gently but steadily efficient. But where there is 
wanting to the mistress of the house this wisdom 
attainable only by her and appropriate to her, 
then that is irrecoverably lost which first binds 
in a moral fellowship those connected by rela- 
tionship of blood—that which makes the house 
from a mere place of abode to become the spiri- 
tual nursery of individuals organically associ- 
ated.” (EnsTER). 

Ver. 6. The impossibility of uniting a frivolous 
disposition and jests at religion with true wisdom 
and understanding. ‘It is not by a one-sided 
action of the thinking power, but only by undi- 
vided consecration of the whole nature to God, 
which therefore involves above all other things a 
right relation of the spiritual nature to Him, that 
true knowledge in Divine things can be attained, 
The wise man, however, who has,found the true 
beginning of wisdom, in bowing his inmost will 
before the Divine, not as something to be mas- 
tered by the understanding, but as something to 
be simply sought as a grace by the renunciation 
of the very self,—he can easily on this ground 
which God’s own power makes productive, at- 
tain a rich development of the understanding.” 
(ExsTER. ) . 

Ver. 10. The disturbing influence of an unin- 
vited interference in the sorrow and the joy of 
one’s neighbor. ‘‘ Hyery one has his own circle 
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of sorrows and joys, which his neighbor must 
leave to him as a quiet sanctuary for himself. 
For in the liveliest sympathy of which one may 
ever be conscious, it will still often be altogether 
impossible to enter into the peculiarity of others’ 
sensibility with such a participation as is really 
beneficent. Therefore a Turkish proverb (in 
Von Hammer, MMorgenl. Kleebl., p. 68) also says 
‘Hat thine own grief and trouble not thyself for 
another’s’” (UMBREIT).—Comp. above, our exe- 
getical notes on this passage. 

Ver. 12. The self-deception of many men in re- 
gard to their courses, imagined to be healthful, 
but in reality leading to eternal ruin. Comp. 
MELANCHTHON: ‘The admonition relates to the 
mistiness and weakness of man’s judgment, and 
his many and great errors in counsel, for it is 
manifest that men often err in judging and in 
their deliberations. Now they are deceived 
either by their own imaginations, or by the ex- 
ample of others, or by habit, etc., and being de- 
ceived, they rush on all the more fascinated by 
the devil, as is written of Judas in John xiii. 27.” 

Ver. 14. The fool ever accumulating nothing 
but folly, and the wise man gaining in know- 
ledge. Like ver. 24 this proverb is especially 
instructive with respect to the deep inner con- 
nection that exists on the one hand between fool- 
ish notions, and a poor, unattractive, powerless 
earthly position, destitute of all influence,—and 
on the other hand between true wisdom and large 
ability in'the department both of the material 
and the spiritual. Von Grrtacu pointedly says, 
‘There is a certain power of attraction, accord- 
ing as a man is wise or foolish; the possessions 
also which the one or the other attains, are in 
accordance with his disposition.” 

Ver. 28. A sentiment directed against feeble 
princes who nevertheless array themselves with 
disproportionate splendor ; and this, as also ver. 
34, is designed to call attention to the principle, 
that it is not external and seeming advantages, 
but simply and solely the inward competence and 
moral excellence, whether of the head or of the 
members of a commonwealth, that are the condi- 
tions of its temporal welfare. 

Ver. 31. Compassion to the poor is true service 
of God; comp. James i. 27. Since God has 
created both rich and poor (1 Sam. ii. 7), since 
He designs that they shall exist side by side and 
intermixed (Prov. xxii. 2), since the poor and 
lowly man is in like manner a being created in 
His image (James iii. 9), therefore he who deals 
heartlessly and violently with the poor insults 
that Being Himself who is the Maker and Ruler 
of all. The compassionate, on the contrary, dis- 
cerns and honors His disposition toward His 
creatures, and the love which he manifests to- 
ward them, even the humblest and most unwor- 
thy, isin fact manifested toward God Himself ; 
comp. Matth. xxv. 40.—Ver. 32. The-confidence 
which the righteous man possesses even in his 
death. Compare the exegetical explanation of 
the passage. 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter: The wisdom 
and folly of men considered in their respective 
foundations, natures and results; and 1) within 


; ; CHAP. XIV. 1-35. 
——_ 


the sphere of domestic life (vers. 1-7); 2) within 
that of ciwil life (vers. 8-25); 3) within that of 
political or national life (vers. 26-35).—Srécxur: 
Of human wisdom as the fruit of a right cul- 
ture,—and 1) of the wisdom of domestic life 
(prudentia ceconomica, vers. 1-25); 2) of the wis- 
: domof public life (prudentia politica, vers. 26-85). 
Srarxe: The results of piety and ungodliness 
1) in the household, and in social life generally 
A to8.84) 2) in, the relations of rulers in particular 
26-35). 
ee 1-7. Berleburg Bible:—That wise women 
build their house, is to be understood not so 
much of the edifice consisting of wood, stone, 
plaster, as rather of the family and the house- 
_hold economy, which a wise woman always strives 
_to keep in good condition and to improve. Ps. 
exxvil. 1.—Tiibingen Bible (on vers. 8): He who 
is wise keepeth his mouth and still more his 
heart, that he may not in connection with out- 
ward consideration and high dignities fall into 
pride.—(On ver. 4): He that doth not work also 
shall not eat; the poverty of many springs from 
this, that they lack industry and diligence.— 
STaRKeE (on ver. 6): He who in seeking wisdom 
has for his end pride and ambition, will never 
attain true wisdom, unless he changes his views. 
—(On ver. 7): Evil one always learns more 
quickly and easily than good; therefore avoid 
evil company.—[A. Funier (on ver. 6): If our 
inquiries be influenced by a spirit of pride and 
self-sufficiency, we shall stumble at every thing 
we meet with; but he who knows his own weak- 
ness and conducts his inquiries with humil- 
ity, shall find knowledge easy of attainment.— 
Arnot: Those who reject the Bible want the first 
qualification of a philosopher, a humble and 
teachable spirit. The problem for man is not to 
reject all masters, but to accept the rightful 
One. Submission absolute to the living God, as 
revealed in the Mediator, is at once the best li- 
berty that could be, and the only liberty that 
is.—Trapp (on yer. 6): He that would have 
heavenly knowledge must first quit his heart of 
corrupt affections and high conceits=] 

Vers. 8-17. Tiibingen Bible (on ver. 8):— 
Steady watchfulness and attention to one’s self 
is a great wisdom.—(On ver. 9): To make sport 
of sin is the height of wickedness.—STarxke (on 
ver. 10): He who knoweth the heart alone 
knoweth the needs of thy heart, which no other 
besides doth know. He can likewise give thee 
‘joy where no other can create it for thee.—(On 
ver. 16): Reverence and love to God must be 
with us the strongest motive to avoid sin.—(On 
ver. 17): Between the hasty trespasses of pas- 
sionate natures, and the deliberate wickedness 
of malicious man, there is always a great dis- 
tinction to be made.—Von GerRLaca (on ver. 10): 
How hard it is to console and soothe others, Job’s 
answers to the discourses of his friends are a 
signal illustration.—(On ver. 12): In connection 
with the deceptive, seductive show made by im- 
piety, it is important to give more careful heed 
to one’s way in life.—(On ver. 17): A man who 
quickly falls into a passion does indeed commit 
a folly, but yet is far preferable to the coldly and 

_ selfishly calculating villain. One may well be 
indignant at the first—the last makes himself 
odious.—[Lorp Bacon (Advancement of Learning, 





Book VIII.), on vers. 8 and 15: He who applies 
himself to the true wisdom takes heed of his own 
ways, foreseeing dangers, preparing remedies, 
employing the assistance of the good, guarding 
himself against the wicked, cautious in entering 
upon-a work, not unprepared for a retreat, 
watchful to seize opportunities, strenuous to re- 
move impediments, and attending to many other 
things which concern the government of his own 
actions and proceedings. But the other kind of 
wisdom is entirely made up of deceits and cun- 
ning tricks, laying all its hope in the circumvent- 
ing of others, and moulding them to its pleasure; 
which kind the proverb denounces as being not 
only dishonest, but also foolish, efe.—T. ApDAms 
(on ver. 9): Mocking is the medium or eonnec- 
tion that brings together the fool and sin; thus 
he makes himself merry ; they meet in mockery. 
Through many degrees men climb to that height 
of impiety. This is an extreme progress, and 
almost the journey’s end of wickedness.—Arnov 
(on ver. 10): The solitude of a human being in 
either extremity of the experiences of the human 
heart is sublime and solemnizing. Whether you 
are glad or grieved, you must be alone.—(On ver. 
12):. The result accords not with the false opi- 
nion, but with the absolute truth of the case. 
There is a way which is right, whatever it may 
seem to the world, and the end thereof is life. 
God’s way of coming to us in mercy is also our 
way of coming to Him in peace.—(On ver. 15): 
Trust is a lovely thing; but if cannot stand un- 
less it get truth to lean upon.—Joun Hows (on 
ver. 14): The good man is not the first fountain 
of happiness to himself, but a subordinate one a 
good man is, and s0 is satisfied from himself—a 
fountain fed from a higher fountain—by deriva- 
tion from Him who is all in all, and more inti- 
mate to us than we ourselves. But the wicked 
man is the prime and first fountain of all misery 
to himself.—Fuaven: The upright is satisfied 
from himself, that is, from his own conscience, 
which, though it be not the original spring, yet 
is the conduit at which he drinks peace, joy and 
encouragement.—R. Souru (on ver. 18): 80th 
of Posthumous Sermons]. 

Ver. 18-25. Zetrner (on ver. 19): Bear pa- 
tiently the pride of the ungodly; it lasts not 
long.—Srarke (on vers. 20, 21): The many 
promises that God will graciously reward kind- 
ness to the poor must make the Christian joyous 
and willing in labors of love-—(On ver. 22): 


_ Virtue and piety reward those who cherish them, 


but vices and sins cause nothing but pain and 
trouble.—Guizr (on ver. 28): Prating and 
boastful men are like an empty vessel; if one 
strike it, it does indeed give forth a sound, but 
for all that nothing goes in.—(On ver. 25): Be 
intent upon truth in thy words, gestures, acts, 
and in thy whole walk. f 
Vers. 26-35. Sranxu (on ver. 28): It is the 
duty of the lords of the land to see to it that 
their land be well cultivated, and in particular 
that “(mercy and truth dwell in the land, right- 
eousness and peace kiss each other” (Ps. Ixxxy. 
11).—(On ver. 29): Impatience opposes the will 
of God, and is therefore the greatest folly.—(On 
ver. 80): Passion and wrath shorten the life, and 
care makes old before one’s time.—(On ver. 81): 
Despise no man, be he ever so humble, for thou 
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knowest not but in that act thou art despising a 
true child of God.—(On ver. 32): There is surely 
a future life to be hoped for after death; other- 
wise how could the righteous be so comforted in 
their death ?—(On ver. 84): Sin is the cause of 
all misery under the sun.—(On ver. 85): If the 
fidelity of his subjects is pleasing to a king, how 
much more will God take pleasure if one serves 
Him faithfully and with the whole heart, through 
the strength of Jesus Christ!—[Arnor (on ver. 
25): The safety provided for God’s children is 
confidence in Himself, the strong tower into which 
the righteous run.—(On ver. 81): The necessary 
dependence of human duty upon Divine faith.— 
Se Davius (on ver. 82): 1) Every righteous man 
has a substantial reason to hope, whether he 





e) With reference to various other relations and 


clearly see it or not; 2) Good men in cgmmon do 
in fact enjoy a comfortable hope; 3) The hope 
which the righteous hath shall be accomplished. 
—Saurin (on ver. 84): As there is nothing in 
religion to counteract the design of a wise system 
of civil polity, so there is nothing in a wise sys- 
tem of civil government to counteract the design 
of the Christian religion. The exaltation of the 
nation is the end of civil peljty. Righteousness 
is the end of religion, or rather is religion itself. 
—Emmons (on ver. 84): It is the nature of sin 
1) to lessen and diminish. a people; 2) to sink 
and depress the spirit of a people; 3) to destroy 
the wealth of a people; 4) to deprive them of 
the blessings of freedom; 5) to provoke the dis- 
pleasure of God and draw down His judgments. ] 


callings in life, especially within the sphere of 


the religious life. 


CHAP. 


1 A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but a bitter word stirreth up anger. 


2 The tongue of the wise maketh kn 


XV. 


owledge attractive, 


but the mouth of fools poureth forth folly. 


3 The eyes of Jehovah are in every 
beholding the wicked and the goo 

4 A mild tongue is a tree of life, 
but transgression therewith is 


d. 


but he that regardeth reproof is wise. 


6 In the house of the righteous is a great treasure, 


but in the gain of the*wicked is trouble. 
7 The lips of the wise spread knowledge, 
but the heart of fools (doeth) not so. 


8 The sacrifice of the wicked is abomination to 
upright is his deligh 


but the prayer of the 


place, 


a wound in the spirit. 
5 The fool despiseth his father’s correction, 


Jehovah, 
t. 


9 An abomination to Jehovah is the way of the wicked, 


but he loveth him th 
10 There is sharp correction 
he that hateth reproof must die, 
11 Hell and the world of the 
how much more the hearts 
12 The scorner liketh not that 
to wise men will he not go. 
13 A joyous heart maketh a ch 


one reprove 


at searcheth after righteousness, 
for him that forsaketh 


the way ; 


dead are before J ehovah, 
of the sons of men? 


him ; 


eerful countenance, 


but in sorrow of the heart the spirit is stricken, 
14 An understanding heart seeketh after knowledge, 


but the face of fools feedeth on folly. 
15 All the days of the afflicted are evil, 
but he that is of a joyful heart—a 
16 Better is little with the fear of Jehovah 
than great treasure and trouble with it, 


perpetual feast. 
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17 Better is a dish of herbs, when love is there, 
__ than a fatted ox and hatred with it. “ 
18 A passionate man stirreth up strife, 
__ but he that is slow to anger allayeth contention. 
19 The way of the slothful is as a hedge of thorns, 
but the path of the righteous is a highway. 
20 A wise son maketh a glad father, 
but a foolish man despiseth his mother. ’ 
21 Folly is joy to him that lacketh wisdom. ! 
_ but the mah of understanding goeth straight forward, 
22 Failure of plans (cometh) where there is no coynsel, 
_ but by a multitude of counsellors they come to pass. 
23 A man hath joy through the answer of his mouth, 
and a word in due season, how good is it! 
24 An upward path of life is the way of the wise : 
to depart from héll beneath. 
25 The house of the proud will Jehovah destroy, 
and he will establish the border of the widow. 
26 An abomination to Jehovah are evil devices, 
but pure (in his sight) are gracious words. 
27 He troubleth his own house that seeketh unjust gain, 
but he that hateth gifts shall live. 
23 The heart of the righteous studieth to answer, 
the mouth of the wicked poureth forth evil. 
29 Jehovah is far from the wicked, : 
but the prayer of the righteous he heareth. 
30. A friendly look rejoiceth the heart, 
good tidings make the bones fat. 
31 The ear that heareth the reproof of life 
will abide among the wise. ; 
32 He that refuseth correction despiseth himself, 
' but he that heedeth reproof getteth understanding. ‘ 
33 The fear of Jehovah is a training to wisdom, - . 
and before honor is humility. 


e 
GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1.—[3A¥ 9-934 undoubtedly means wrathful words, bitter words; Gus. reaches this through a subjective meaning 


of J¥Y, labor, pain to the wrathful spirit; Furrst takes the objective, cutting words, that cause pain to their victim; 
the latter retains most of the radical meaning of the verb.—A.] ; 
Ver. 2.—[3°()"), lit., maketh knowledge good; but the radical idea of the Heb. 31%) is that which is good to the sense, 


especially sight; therefore bright, brilliant,—and afterward, that which is agreeable to other senses, hearing, taste, etc. 
‘’he etymological meaning here best suits the sense “make knowledge appear attractive.”—A.] 
Ver, 5.—[Borr. (21055, III.), commenting on the threo passages where the defective form Dj)" occurs, proposes as 


the probable reading Dy. —A.] 
Ver. 6—f7DY) (from Dy), chap. xi. 29) is » neuter partic. used substantively in the senge of ruin, destruction ; 
kde acd 
comp. in Is. x. 23 YI, and also mebiaie) in ver. 16 below. 
[ Ver. 7.—Masc. etait the fem. "DY, as in ver. 2; x. 21, 22.] 
Ver. 9.—[ Birr. (2 412, 3) suggests rhythmical reasons for the peculiar and solitary form aT) usually aT): Comp. 


GneeEn, 2112, 5, c.—A.] om 
Ver. 15.—The construction is elliptical; 55-310 is logically a genitive limiting the ype of clause a, and MAW is a 


predicate to it: “the days of him who is cheerful in heart are a feast,” etc. Comp. H1rzie on the passage. 
Ver. 21.—The Infin. n> without 7, made dependent on the verb Ww (Ewatp, Lehrb., 2 285, a.) 
Ver. 22,—The Infin. abs. 977 is here naturally prefixed, instead of the finite verb, as €.9., in xii. 7. [Active used in- 


stead of passive, with an indefinite subject, in Hiphil and Piel as well as Kal. infinitives. See BorrcHer, 3 990, 
1, a—A.] ‘ i ik ¥) on th 
Ver. 25.—Instead of 3¥°) we must with Hrrzia, efc., and in accordance with the ane. versions real 238°); for the 


* + : 
i i i i Hlelism. [Borr. regards it as 
optative rendering “and let him establish,” efc. (BerTaav) does not agree with the paral amt Eee 
Ey asia, Ot atedslog that necessity which is seen to.be inyolved in the moral order of the world (2964, 7).—A.] 
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EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-7. Against sins of the tongue of va- 
rious kinds.—A soft answer turneth away 
wrath,—lit., ‘‘bringeth or turneth back passion,” 
comp. Is. ix. 11, 16, 20. The opposite of this 
“turning back” or ‘‘ beating down”’ the violence 
of wrath is the “stirring it up,” causing wrath 
to flash up or blaze out. Comp. Eccles. x. 4; 
Ps. xviii. 8, 9.—With the use of the epithet 
“soft, gentle ’” (1), comp. xxv. 10.—‘‘A bitter 
word” (see critical notes) ismore exactly. “‘a word 
of pain,” @. ¢., a smarting, offensive, violent word 
such as the passionate or embittered man speaks. 

Ver. 2. The tongue of the wise maketh 
knowledge attractive, lit., ‘‘maketh know- 
ledge good” (see critical notes); 7 ¢, presents 
knowledge in apt, well arranged and winning 
ways (comp. xxx. 29; Is. xxiii. 16). In contrast 
with this “the fool’s mouth poureth forth folly,” 
7. é., in its repulsively confused and noisy utter- 
ances, brings to view not wisdom and true dis- 
cernment, but only folly. ‘‘Poureth forth,” a 
decidedly stronger expression than “ proclaim- 
eth,”’ chap. xii. 23. 

Ver. 8. Comp. 2 Chron. xvi. 9; Ecclesiast. xy. 
LOLexvil., 16 exxi. 285) also Psiexxxix. 1 sq. 
Matt. x. 80; Heb. iv. 13. 

Ver. 4. Gentleness of the tongue isa tree 
of life.—With this use of the noun rendered 
‘‘gentleness”’ (not ‘‘health”’) comp. xiv. 80, and 
for the expression ‘‘tree of life,” xi. 80.—But 
transgression therewith isa wound in the 


spirit.—The noun 420 probably does not here | 


mean ‘‘perverseness” (Burruzau, EH. V., ete.), 
but apparently ‘trespass, transgression,” which 
seems to be its meaning also in chap. xi. 3 (comp. 
Hirzig). Transgression with the tongue is, 
however, probably not here falsehood (Luruzr, 
and the older commentators; comp. Ewatp, 


“falling with the tongue’’), but its misuse in the. 


exciting of strife and contention, and so “‘irrita- 
tion, excitement” (UmsBreir, Euster). “A 
wound in the spirit,” 2. e., disturbance and de- 
struction by restless passion of the regulated and 
normal state of the spirit; comp. Is. Ixy. 14.— 
Hirzie conjectures a corruption of the text, and 
therefore translates the second clause in partial 
accordance with the LXX, Syriac and Chaldee 
versions, ‘‘and whoso eateth its fruit (the tree 
of life), stretcheth himself comfortably (! SNe 
‘[Rurerscur (as before cited, p. 148) carries the 
idea of gentleness through the two clauses as the 
central idea; ‘‘it is precisely with this gentle 
speech which otherwise does so much good, that 
the wicked is wont to deceive, and then one is 
by this more sorely and deeply stricken and dis- 
tressed than before.”’—A. ] 

Ver. 5. Comp. i. 7; xili. 1.—But he that 
regardeth reproof is wise (reproof on the 
part of his father, or in general from his pa- 
rents). For this verb, ‘‘is wise, prudent, deal- 
eth prudently,” comp. xixv25; 1 Sam. xxiii, 22. 
—Ver. 6. In the house of the righteous isa 
Breat treasure,—lit., ‘house of the righteous,” 
probably an accusative of place. The treasure 
stored up in such a house is the righteousness 
that prevails in it, a source and pledge of abiding 





prosperity. [Hozpun andsome others make the 
earthly treasure too prominent, as, though the 
direct teaching of the verse were that ‘‘ temporal 
prosperity attends the righteous.” We find in 
the verse rather an import that holds equally 
good in the absence of outward abundance.—A. ] 
The direct opposite of this is the “trouble” that | 
is found in the gains of the wicked.—Ver. 7. 
With clause @ compare x. 81. [A rendering of 
iW is urged by Rurrrscut, that is more in keep- 
ing with its general import, and particularly its 
meaning in chap. xx. 8, 26, viz.f to “sift,” or 
“‘winnow;” the lips of the wise sift knowledge, 
separating the chaff, preserving the pure grain. 
—A.]—But the heart of fools (doeth) not so, 
2. e., With him it is quite otherwise than with the 
heart of the wise man which spreads abroad 
wisdom and knowledge; a suggestion, brief in- 
deed but very expressive, of the mighty differ- 
ence between the influences that go forth from 
the wise man and the fool. Hutzie, to avoid 


this interpretation of 12-89, which, as he thinks, 
is ‘“‘intolerably flat,” explains the expression in 
accordance with Is. xvi. 6, by ‘‘that which is 
not so as it is asserted to be,” and therefore by 
‘error or falsehood ;” he therefore takes this as 
an accusative object to the verb ‘spread 
abroad,” which is to be supplied from clause a. 
The LXX and Syr. agopt still another way, ac- 


cording to which {3 is an adjective with the 


meaning ‘‘sure, right,”—‘‘the fool’s heart is not 
sure,” not certain of its matters, and therefore 
incompetent to teach others (so also Brrrunav). 
This last explanation is doubtless possible, and 
yet the first seems at all events the simplest and 
most obvious. [This is also the rendering of the 
E. V., etc.; S., N., M., W. agree substantially 
with the last view, -but differ in the grammatical 
connection of the word ‘‘sound, right,” S. and 
M, making it a predicative epithet, N. and W. 
making it the object, ‘‘what is not sound,” 
“ folly.”—A. ] j 

2. Vers. 8-15. Of God’s abhorrence of the 
wicked heart of the ungodly.—With ver. 8 comp. 
xxi. 27; xxviii. 9; also ver. 29 below. ‘Sacri- 
fice” and ‘prayer®’ are not here contrasted ag 
the higher and the lower [so Burgon, quoted by 
Worpsworrn]; but “sacrifice” isa gift to God, 
“prayer” is desiring from Him. Comp. Is. i. 
11, 15, and besides passages like Hos. vi. 6; 
Mic. vi. 6-8; Jer. vii. 21; Ps. xl. 6 (7) 3 li. 17 
(18), ete.—Ver. 9 stands in the relation, as it 
were, of an explanation of or a reason for yer. 
8; comp. xi. 20; xii. 22.—But he loveth 
him that searcheth after righteousness.— 
‘“‘Searcheth after” [‘pursueth,” as it were, 
Piel part.], stronger than ‘followeth,” chap. 
xxi. 21; comp. xi. 19; also Deut. xvi. 20; Ps. 
xxxiv. 14 (15), j 

Ver. 10. (There is) sharp correction for him 
that forsaketh the way, lit., ‘is to the one 
forsaking the path,” ¢.¢., the man that turns 
aside from the right way (comp. ii. 13).—He 
that hateth reproof must die,—lit., “will 
die.” Comp. Rom. viii. 18. This “death” is 
the very ‘‘sharp correction” mentioned in the 
first clause, just as he who hates correction is 
identical with the man who forsakes the 
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way. Comp. x. 17.—Ver. 11. Hell (Sheol) 
and the world of the dead are before Je- 
hovah,—i. e., are not concealed from Him, 
lie open and uncovered before His view, comp. 
Ps, cxxxix, 8; Job xxvi. 6. In the latter passage 


})T28, lit. «place of destruction, abyss of the 


pit” stands, as it does here, as a synonym of 
Sheol; so likewise in Prov. xxvii. 20.—How 
much more (’3*|N as in xi. 87) the hearts 


of the sons of men; comp. Jer. xvii. 10; 
Heb. iv. 13.—Observe furthermore how this pro- 
verb also stands related to the next preceding, 
giving its reason, as in vers. 8 and 9. 

Ver. 12. To wise men doth he not go; 
among them he will find deliverance from his 
folly—by stern reproof, it is true, and censure 
and reprimand; comp. xili. 1, 20. Hurrzia un- 
necessarily proposes to read, with the LXX, 
“with” instead of ‘‘ to,” ‘*with wise men he 
doth not associate.” 

Ver. 13. A joyous heart maketh the 
countenance cheerful.—The verb ‘‘ maketh 
good” (ver. 2), ‘*maketh pleasant” is here 
equivalent to ‘‘brighteneth.”” — But in sor- 
row of the heart is the spirit stricken.— 
Others, UmsBrert, Hirzic, etc., render ‘‘is the 
breath oppressed, made laborious.” Itis true 
that in this way there is produced a better pa- 
rallelism with the ‘‘ cheerful countenance” in 
clause a. But in chap. xvii. 22 also (comp. Isa. 
lxvi. 2)a ‘‘ broken spirit” is described by this 
phrase, and not a labored breathing; and in- 
stances in which, instead of the outward effect, 
the inward cause which underlies it is named in 
the second clause, are by no means unknown 
elsewhere; comp. x. 20; xii. 22, ete. 

Ver. 14. With clause @ compare xiv. 33.— 
The face of fools feedeth on folly.—The 
K’ri and the ancient versions read "5 (mouth) 


instead of “3D (face) for which reason many 


moderns adopt the same reading, ¢. g., BerrHop 
[De W., Berrunang, E. V., S., N., M., H., who 
pléad not only the authority of the Versions, but 
the singular number in the verb, and the greater 
naturalness of the expression]. But as in Ps. 
xxvii. 8, a ‘seeking ”’ is predicated of the face 
[according to the rendering of Hrrzia, in which 
he stands almost alone, ‘“‘seek him, my face,’””— 
while the vast majority of interpreters make 
God’s face the object sought], so here there 
might very fitly be ascribed to the face a “ feed- 
ing on something,” a pasci, especially as this verbis 
here employed only ina figurative way, to denote 
dealing with a matter (comp. xiii. 20). [Furrsr 
(Lex., swb verbo) takes the verb in quite a different 
sense; he makes a second radical meaning to be 
‘to unite with,” and then ‘‘to delight in.’”’ He 
also recognizes distinctly the use of this plural 
noun with verbs in the singular. See also 
Norpusimnr, Hed. Gram. 3 759, 3, a.—A.]. 
Ver. 15. All the days of the afflicted 
are evil.) is here not the outwardly dis- 


tressed, the poor, but the inwardly burdened 
and afflicted, as the parallel in clause 6 shows.— 
But he that is of a joyful heart (hath) a 
perpetual feast,—or, a perpetual feast are his 
days. The meaning of the verse Is a tolerably 
exact parallel to ver. 13. [To this view of the 





ver. RunErscut (as above, p. 144) objects that the 
very general usus loguendi refers *1) to out- 
ward circumstances, and when inward condi- 
tions are described by this term it is never in 
the way of depreciation, other terms being used 
to describe distress. He renders “all the days 
of a poor man are (indeed) evil (in regard to his 


outward circumstances) ; but whosoever is of a 
‘joyful heart has (nevertheless) a continual 


feast.”—A. ]. 

.3. Vers. 16-23. Of various other virtues and 
vices.—With 16, a, comp. chap. xvi. 8.—Than 
great treasure and trouble with it.— 
Trouble, #épufoc, here probably not the anxiety 
which apprehends losing the treasure again 
(Brertueav), but the care which accumulated 
the wealth, and constantly seeks to increase it, 
Ps. xxxix.6 (7), (Hirzic). [Rurrrscut observing 
the more general use of the noun, understands it 
to refer to the confusion and disorder in human 
society attendant upon riches without the fear 
of God.—A. ]. 

Ver. 17. Better is a dish of herbs, when 
love is there, —literally, ‘a portion of 
green,” 2. ¢., vegetables (Jer. xl. 5; lii. 24; 2 
Kings xxy. 30). Vegetables represent simple 
fare in general (comp. Dan. i. 2), while meat, as 
always and every.where in the East, is holiday 
fare, especially the flesh of fatted oxen (Luke 
xv. 23, 30).— Observe, furthermore, how the 
verse before us exhibits on the one hand a mean- 
ing exactly parallel to the preceding, while on 
the other hand it presents a climax to its ideas 
(fear of God—love to one’s neighbor; trouble— 
hate).—As a substantial paraltel compare the 
proverb in Mripanr II. 422: ‘Want with love 
is better than hatred with riches.”—wWith ver. 
18 comp. above, ver. 1, as also xxvi. 213; xxviii. 
25; xxix. 22; Ecclesiast. xxviii. 11-13. 

Ver. 19. The way of the slothful is asa 
hedge of thorns, 7. ¢., because he is always en- 
countering obstacles and hinderances, does not 
come away having accomplished his life’s work, 
but must find his foot every where entangled and 
kept back. [The special aptness of this figure in 
Palestine is amply illustrated in Hackert’s 
Scripture Illustrations, THomson’s The Land and 
the Book, ete.—A]. It is otherwise with the 
“upright,” 7. e., the man who unmoved and un- 
remitting goes about the performance of his duty, 
and continues with vigorous efficiency in the 
work of his calling. His way is, according to 
clause 8, ‘‘ built up,” 2. ¢., lit. raised by throw- 
ing up a ridge (Isa. lvii. 14; lxii. 10; Jer. xviii. 
15, etc.), » way which leads easily and surely to 
its end.—Hirzia without any necessity reads 


Vw for Oyy, to obtain as he thinks a more 
appropriate antithesis to the word \‘ upright,” 
(Ow), But that the slothful may be very fitly 


contrasted with the upright or righteous, ap- 
pears abundantly from proverbs like x. 26; 
Xxvili. 19; vi. 10, ete. q 

Ver. 20. With clause a compare the literally 
identical first half of x. 1.—But a foolish 
man, lit. ‘a fool of a man;” comp. xxi. 20, 
and the similarly constructed expression ‘“‘a 
wild ass of a man,” Gen. xvi. 12. Buorrauav 
wrongly renders ‘the most foolish of men.” 


' 
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Ver. 21. Folly (here unreasonable conduct, 
senseless action) is joy to him that lacketh 
wisdom. Comp. x. 23.—Goeth straight 
forward, lit. ‘maketh straight to go.” Going 
straight forward is naturally acting rightly in 
moral and religious matters. : 

Ver. 22. (There is) Failure of plans where 
there is no counsel. Literally, “a breaking 
cf plans” is, comes to pass, ‘where no counsel 
is.’ For the meaning comp. xi. 14, especially 
also with respect to clause .—They come to 
pass, z.¢., the plans. The singular of the verb 
is used in the Heb. distributively, as in chap. iii. 
18 (see notes there). 

Ver. 28. A man hath joy through the 
answer of his mouth, anda word in due 
season, how good is it! That the second 
clause cannot be antithetic to the first (Irr- 
z1G), but stands as its explanation or its cli- 
max is evident; for the ‘‘word inits time” is 
just the ‘‘answer” of clause a, exciting joy be- 
cause apt and exactly meeting the inquiry.— 
Comp. furthermore parallels like x. 20, 81, 
382, etc. 

4. Vers. 24-83. Of several other virtues espe- 
cially of the religious lifee—An upward path 
of life is the way of the wise; lit. «a 
path of life upward is to the wise,’ ¢.¢., the 
man of understanding walks in a way which as 
a way of life leads ever upward, to ever higher 
degrees of moral purity, elevation and power, 
but also in the same ratio to an ever-increasing 
prosperity. A reference to heayen as the final 
limit of this upward movement of the life of the 
righteous is so far forth indirectly included, as 
. the antithesis to the “‘upward;” the “hell be- 
neath ” (hell downwards, hell to which one tends 
downward), suggests a hopeless abode in the 
dark kingdom of the dead, as the final destina- 
tion of the sinner’s course of life. Therefore we 
have here again the idea of future existence and 
retribution (comp. xi. 7; xiy. 32)—a meaning 
which Berruzavu and Hirzig seck in vain to take 
from the proverb. Comp. Exsrer on this pas- 
sage. 

Ver. 25. The house of the proud will 
Jehovah destroy.. For the verb comp. ii. 
22. By ‘‘house” is here meant not the mere 
dwelling, but also the family of the proud, just 
as in xiv. 11; compare also xiv. 1.—And es- 
tablisheth the border of the widow, i. Cas 
the innocent widow who is in danger of being 
wronged by the proud through encroachment 
upon her borders. Comp. moreover with this 
expression Deut. xxxii. 8, 

Ver. 26. Compare xi. 20.— But pure (in 
His sight) are gracious words, here pro- 
bably specifically words sweetly consoling, words 
of love and compassion toward troubled souls, 
comp. xvi. 24. Such words are in Jehovah's 
judgment pure or precious, 7. é., with a pure and 
genuine ring; comp. Ps. xix. &, 9 (9, 10).—Hrr- 
ZIG proposes instead of DNV to read mda 
[adhere, cleaye] from which comes the meaning 
strengthening the antithesis of the parallel: 
‘and pleasant words cleave fast (ayes 

Ver. 27. He troubleth his own house 
that seeketh unjust gain. For the last ex- 
pression ‘‘spoileth spoil,” ¢. ¢., goes after unlaw- 
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ful gains, seeks plunder, comp. i. 19; for the 
former phrase ‘disturb or trouble the house,” 
xi. 29. The sentence as a whole seems to be 
aimed especially at unjust judges, who are will- 
ing to be bribed by. gifts, in contrast with the 
judge that “hates gifts,” and so is incorruptible 
and unchangeably upright; comp. xxviii. 16. 

Ver. 28. The heart of the righteous 
studieth to answer, #.e., reflects upon its 
answers with ‘all care, that it may utter no- 
thing evil or perverse, while the wicked thought- 
lessly ‘pours forth” his evil and perverse 
thoughts (pours forth, comp. ver. 2); compare 
Matth. xii. 85.—With ver. 29 comp. ver. 8. 

Ver. 80. A friendly look rejoiceth the 
heart. Lit. ‘lustre of the eyes;” it denotes, 
like the ‘light of the countenance” in chap. 
xvi. 15, the cheerful beaming of the eye of 
the friendly, which exerts on one’s neighbor 
also an influence refreshing to the heart, espe- 
cially at the time when, as clause 6 indicates, it 
communicates a ‘good message,” “ joyful 
tidings” (comp. xxv. 25). For this * rich nour- 
rishing of the bones” (lit., making fat), comp. 
xi. 28; xiii. 4; also xvi. 24.—In this conception 
of the verse which is the simplest and on all 
sides well guaranteed, according to which clause 
6 only defines more exactly the import of clause 
a, there is no need either of giving an objective 
cast to the idea of ‘brightness to the eye,” as 
though it meant “friendly recognition” ( Lu- 
THER, De Werrs, Brrrunav), or of changing 
ND to ANID (Hrrzie). 

Ver. 81. The ear that heareth the re- 
proof of life, «7 ¢., reproof which has true 
life for its end, which points out the way to it, 
and for that very reason already in advance has 
life in itself and imparts it. —Will abide 
among the wise, ¢ e., will itself become 
wise (xiii. 20), and therefore permanently be- 
longs to the circle of the wise. For this verb to 


“abide” (71), lit. to pass the night, 7. @., to 
tarry long at some place, comp. Ps. xxv. 13; 
xlix. 12 (18); Job xix. 4. The ear here stands 
by synecdoche for the hearer, as in Job xxix. 
11; Ex. x. 26; 1 Kings xix. 18. 

Ver. 82. He that refuseth correction de- 
spiseth himself, lit. undervalues, lightly 
values his soul,” in so far as he does not en- 
sure life, in so far as, without knowing and 
willing it, he loves death more than life (comp. 
viii. 36).—But he that heedeth reproof 
getteth understanding; comp. < 1V..70. ae 
xvi. 16. The man who ‘‘getteth understand- 
ing” is, however, according to xix. 8 the very 
man who does not hate his own soul but loves 
it. 

Ver. 83. With clause a compare i. 7; ix. 10.— 
And before honor is humility. Humility 
here plainly appears as the necessary correlate 
to the fear of God, and as a chief manifestation 
of wisdom, which is elsewhere named as that 
which confers honor, e. g-, iii. 16; viii. 18. Com- 
pare xviii. 12, 6, where the second clause of the 
verse before us occurs again.—The entire verse, 
by virtue of its somewhat general character, is 
equally well adapted to close a long series of 
proverbs, and to open a new section. It is there- 
fore unnecessary, as Hirzia does, to transfer it 


as a 
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to the following chapter, and to regard it as a 
sort of superscription to the second half of that 
division of the Book of Proverbs in which we 
now are (chap. xvi.-xxii.). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Among the proverbs of the chapter before us, 
which hardly admit of a grouping according to 
any well-established, clearly conspicuous prin- 
ciple of classification (comp. the four divisions 
which are distinguished in the “ Exegetical 

-Notes:’”’ vers. 1-7; 8-15; 16-28; 24-33), several 
stand out as of no slight theological and soterio- 
logical importance,—especially the beautiful re- 
ference to the omniscience of God, the holy and 
righteous Ruler, in ver. 3 and ver. 11,—and the 
twice repeated emphasizing of the religious 
worthlessness of outward shows of reverence for 
God, without true devotion and consecration in 
the heart, vers. 8 and 29. The last mentioned 
truth is among the favorite ideas of the enlight- 
ened prophetic teachers and men of God in the 
Old Testament; (compare the parallel passages 
cited above in connection with vers. 8). It lets 
the clear light of that evangelical saving grace, 
which was already operative under the economy 
of the law, but which only in Christ rose as a 
full-orbed sun, shine with quite peculiar bright- 
ness on the dark ground of Old Testament life. 
In this connection there is, it is true, the dis- 
tinction to be made (noticed above under ver. 8) 
between ‘sacrifice’? and ‘ prayer;” that the 
former term describes a gift brought to God, the 
latter a desire directed to Him. Yet thisis by no 
means an essential difference; for both, sacrifice 
and prayer, which indeed falls likewise under 
the category of offering in the broadest sense 
(Ps. exix. 105; Heb. xiii. 15), come under con- 
sideration here only as general tokens of reve- 
rence for God; and the value of both is clearly 
defined by this test, whether the state of heart in 
those who bring them is or is not well pleasing 
to God (comp. Isa. xxix. 13; Matt. xv. 7 sq.) ; 
in other words, whether the offering brought is 
a purely outward act, orthe fruit of a sincere 
self-consecration of the entire personality in spi- 
rit and in truth, a ‘‘ reasonable service” in the 
sense of Rom. xii. 1. ’ 

Closely related to the scope of these proverbs 
is what was said above, on ver. 17, of the worth- 
lessness of outward shows of beneficence, espe- 
cially free hospitality without inward love (comp. 
1 Cor. xiii. 2).—Furthermore a specially serious 
consideration is due to the warnings against low 
greed and avarice, as leading, nevertheless, to 
the destruction of one’s own home: ver. 6 and 
27; to the repeated allusions to the necessity that 
one readily submit himself to reproof and cor- 
rection for his faults: vers. 5, 10, 12,31, 82; to 
the beautiful commendation of humility as the 
first step to true honor: ver. 33; and finally to the 
reiterated reference to the righteous judgment 
of God, which reaches its completion only in the 
life to come: ver. 25 (see notes on this passage). 


° 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL, 


Homily on the entire chapter: Right sensibi- 
lity or a pure heart the only true service of God 





(1,Sam. xv. 22), demonstrated 1) in good and 
perverse conduct with the mouth and tongue 
(ver. 1-7); 2) in proper worship or the religious 
life (ver. 8-15); 8) in the intercourse of man 
with his neighbors (vers. 16-33).—Or again; 
Love (to God and men) as the germ and the true 
norm of all religious rectitude (Hos. vi. 6; Matt. 
ix. 13; xii. 7).—Comp. Srécxur: How true pru- 
dence (wisdom) must guard man against sins 1) 
of the tongue (1-9); 2) of the heart and the 
hands (10-22); 3) against other sins of various 
kinds (23-33).—In a similar way WonLrartu: 
The effect of prudence; a means of guarding 
one’s self against sins of various kinds, 

Ver. 1-7. Starke (on vers. 1, 2) ; when ge- 
nuine picty exists there will not be wanting other 
manifestations of friendliness and gentleness. 
Even where there is occasion for earnestness in 
the punishment of transgressions, a friendly 
spirit must. still be combined with it. Ear- 
nestness without friendship profits as little ag 
friendliness without earnestness. —GrimnRr (on 
ver. 8): If God knows all things then He 
knows also’ His children’s need, and is intent 
on their help and deliverance.—(On ver. 5): 
If even to the most capable and powerful spirits 
there is still need of good discipline and in- 
struction, how much more to the indolent and 
drowsy !—(On ver. 6); In connection‘with tem- 
poral blessings be intent upon righteousness in 
their attainment, contentment in their possession, 
prudence and system in their employment, sub- 
mission in their loss!—[Arnor (on ver. 1): 
Truth alone may be’ hated, and love alone de- 
spised; man will flee from the one and trample 
on the other; but when truth puts on love, and 
love leans on truth, in that hallowed partnership 
lies the maximum of moral power within the 
reach of man in the present world.—TRApp (on 
ver. 6): Every righteous man is a rich man, 
whether he hath more or less of the things of 
this life. For, jirst, he hath plenty of that which 
is precious. Secondly, propriety: what he hath 
is his own]. 

Vers. 8-19, Cramur (on ver. 8): It is not 
works that ‘make the man good, but when the 
man is justified, then his works are also good; 
God in His grace makes well-pleasing to Himself 
the works-that come of faith, even though great 
imperfections still mingle with them.—SrarKE 
(on ver. 11): The doctrine of God’s omniscience 
is already in the Old Testament revealed fre- 
quently enough, and go clearly that no one can 
excuse himself on the ground of ignorance con- 
cerning it.—(On ver. 12): He is wise who gladly 
associates with those from whom he can learn 
something, though it be disagreeable to the flesh 
to do so.—ZELTNER (on vers, 18 sq.): He is the 
most prosperous man who possesses the treasure 
of a good conscience and seeks to preserve it; he 
can always be joyful in God (Acts xxiv. 16).— 
Woutrarrn (vers. 13-17): The joyous heart. 
What can all the good things of this earth profit 
us when our inner nature is in trouble and our 
countenance sad? How rich are we, even with 
little earthly possession, if we only possess the . 
one good of a conscience at peace, anda heart 
joyful in God!—Von Gurnacm (on ver. 19): 
The sluggard lets his paths grow over, @. ¢., his 
means of acquisition go to waste, and his re- 
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sources decay.—[CHARNOCK (on ver. 11): God 
knows the whole state of the dead—things that 
seem to be out of all being; He knows the 
thoughts of the devils and damned creatures, 
whom He hath cast out of His care forever into 
the arms of His justice; much more~is He ac- 
quainted with the thoughts of living men, 
ele. 

Vers. 20-33, Hasius (on vers. 22, 23): Many 
eyes see more than one, and many. souls think 
more than one; therefore never esteem thyself 
so wise that thou shouldst not seek others’ coun- 
sel... . A good thought on which one falls at 
the right time is not to be valued with- much 
gold.—WoutrartH (on vers. 22-26): Important 
as it ig in general that one testify the truth, as 





important is the way in which this is done.— 
Von GuRLacn (on'ver, 24): The very direction 
of the way which the wise enters saves him from 
extreme disasters; it leads toward God, toward 
the kingdom of eternal light, welfare and life.— 
(On ver. 83): Honor one can attain in the way of 
truth only by giving honor to the Lord alone, 
i. é., by profound humility (1 Peter v. 6).—J. 
Lange: True humility consists not in all manner 
of outward gestures, but in the fact that one in 
perfect self-denial agree with the will of God, 
Luke i. 88.—[W. Bares (on ver. 83): Humility 
preserves the true and noble freedom of the 
mind of man, secures his dear liberty and peace- 
ful dominion of himself. This is the effect of 
excellent wisdom].. 


2. Admonition to a.walk in the fear of God and obedience. 


Cuap. XVI. 1.—XXII. 16. 


a) Admonition to trust in God ag the wise Ruler and Governor of the world. ~ 


Cuap. XVI. 


1 Man’s are the counsels of the heart, 


but the answer of the tongue is Jehovah’s. 
2 All the ways of a man are pure in his own eyes, | 


but Jehovah weigheth the spirits. 
3 Commit thy works to Jehovah, 
so will thy plans be established. 


4 Jehovah hath made every thing for its end, 


even the wicked for the day of evil. 


5 An abomination to Jehovah is every one who is proud in heart, 


assuredly he will not go unpunished. 
6 By mercy and truth is iniquity atoned, 


and through the fear of Jehovah one departeth from evil. 
7 If Jehovah hath pleasure in the ways of a man, 
he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him. 


8 Better is a little with righteousness, 
than great revenues without right. 
9 Man’s heart deviseth his way, 
but Jehovah directeth his steps, 


10 Decision belongeth to the lips of the king, 
in judgment his mouth speaketh not wickedly. 
11 The scale and just balances belong to Jehovah, 


His work are all the weights of the bag. 
to commit wickedness, 


12 It is an abomination to kings 


for by righteousness is the throne established. 


13 A delight to kings are righteous lips, 


and he that speaketh uprightly is loved. 


14 The wrath of a king 
but a wise man appeaseth it. 


(is as) messengers of death, 


15 In the light of the king’s countenance is life, 
and his favor is as a cloud of the latter rain, 

16 To gain wisdom—how much better is it than gold! 
and to attain understanding to be preferred to silver! 


- 20 He that giveth heed to the word findeth good 
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17 The path of the upright departeth from evil; 

he preserveth his soul that giveth heed to his way. 
18 Betore destruction cometh pride, 

and before a fall a haughty spirit. 


19 Better is it to be humble with the lowly, 


than to divide spoil with the proud. ; 
and he who trusteth Jehovah, blessed is he! 

21 The wise in heart shall be called prudent, 
and grace on the lips increaseth learning. 

22 Understanding is a fountain of life to him that hath it, 
but the correction of fools is folly. 

23 The heart of the wise maketh his mouth wise, 
and increaseth learning upon his lips. 

24 As honey of the comb are pleasant words, 
sweet to the soul and health to the bones. 

25 There is a way that seemeth right to man, 
but its end are ways of death. 


26 The spirit of the laborer laboreth for him, 


for his mouth urgeth him on. 
27 A worthless man searcheth after evil, 
and on his lips is as it were scorching fire. 
28 A perverse man sendeth abroad strife, 
_ and a backbiter separateth friends. 
29 A violent man enticeth his neighbor, 
and leadeth him in a way that is not good. 
30 Shutting his eyes to devise mischief, 
biting his lips, he bringeth evil to pass. 
31 A crown of glory is the hoary head ; 
in the way of righteousness it shall be found. 
32 He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, | 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 


83 The lot is cast into the lap, 


but from Jehovah is all its decision. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1.—In mmD the {0 stands as simply synonymous with the ) auctoris of the first clause. 

Ver. 8._[A masc. verb agreeing with the fem. subject 7 NATH, which is less unnatural where the verb precedes;: 
see BorT., 3 936, a.—A.] ; 

Ver. 4.—Dnay> distinguished by the article and the daghesh as the noun mp with preposition and suffix, and 
not the comp. preposition i yo? with a suffix. See Grexn, Heb. Gram., 3246, 2, a.—A.] 

Ver. 7D ow, Hiph. Imperf. written defective. Borr. suggests the proper reading as pbuh “absimilated” from: 
the following 8, See 21013—A. | : 


Ver. 13._[Ordinarily feminine forms of adjectives are employed in Hebrew to supply the lack of neuter andiabstract 
forms. Occasionally as in 0’ masc. forms are used in elevated style. See Born, 4707, 2.—A.] 


T: 5 EB ai 
Ver. 16.—[Both the masc, and fem. forms of the Infin. constr. are here used, J 4p and $)) Ip but witha mase. predi- 


_ cate, the Niph. part. 973), which has here the meaning of the Latin part. in dus. “Borr., Wa 990, 8, B, and\997, 2,.c.—A.] 
bie 


For examples of the form map comp. xxi. 3; xxxi, 4, 


Ver. 19.—bavi in m-baw is here probably not to be regarded as the adjective, as in xxix. 23; Is. lvii. 15 (so BER-~ 
THEAU, ELSTER, and others regard it), but an Infinitive, which is therefore equivalent to humiliart (Vulgate, comp. EWALD, 
Umprerz, Hrrzia, etc.) For in the second clause an Infin, is the corresponding term: bby pon, “to divide spoil ;” 


TT » (4 
comp. with this Is. liii. 12. [Fuzrst, however (Lez., sub verbo), pronounces decidedly in favor of the adjective construc- 
tion. Bérr. regards it as an Infin., 3987, 5, a.—A,] 


Ver. 20.—4» Dwr appears in Neh. viii. 18 construed with bs instead of Sys compare, however, for this interchange 


of bys and by chaps. xxix. 5; Jer. vi. 10, 19, eéc. <u 
Ver. 27.—[Y DW is one of the few instances in which in the Masoretic punctuation a dual or plural form is disre- 


garded in the vocalization of the suffix. Cases of the opposite kind are not rare. Bort., 2 886,-¢.- The LXX conform to 


the K’thibh.—A.] 
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Ver. 28.—149} (WiOvpos, Ecclesiast. v. 14), is cognate with J), a verb which in the Arabic means susurro, to 
a erie sta es 


whisper. 


expressive of crafty scheming; FuERst, s. v.] 


Ver. 30.—J¥y, related to DY}, clausit, is found only here in the Old Testament. [It is a gesture accompanying and 
1700p Tes 


Ver. 33.—For the impersonal use of the passive Su» with the accusative, comp, Gen. iy. 18; xvii. 6; Jos. vii. 15; Ps. 


Ixxii. 15, etc. ’ 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-8. Of God as the wise disposer and 
controller of all things in general.—_Man’s are 
the counsels of the heart, but the answer 
of the tongue is Jehovah’s.—The ‘answer 
of the tongue” might indeed of itself signify the 
answer corresponding to the tongue, 7. ¢., the 
supplicating tongue, and so denote ‘‘the granting 
of man’s request” (ELSTER, comp. Umpreit, Brr- 
THEAU, etc.) But since the heart with its hidden 
plans and counsels (Iit., “‘arrangements:” DD yd 


equivalent to the more common fem. MDW)» 


is here plainly contrasted with the tongue as the 
instrument in the disclosure of such plans (comp. 
x. 8; xiv. 20, and numerous exx.), therefore 
the ‘“‘answer of the tongue” must here be ‘the 
movement and utterance of the tongue,” and 
Jehovah comes into the account as the giver of 
right words, from which health and life go forth, 
as the dispenser of the wholesome “ word in due 
season” (chap. xv. 23); comp. Matth. x. 19, 20; 
also Rom. viii. 26; 2 Cor. iii.5. Lurunr there- 
fore renders correctly ‘‘But from the Lord 
cometh what the tongue shall speak ;” in general 
Tiirzie is also right, except that he would unne- 


cessarily read “to” Jchovah by instead of 
M), and so thinks too exclusively of Jehovah 


merely as the judge of the utterances of man’s 
tongue. The idea ‘*Man proposes, God dis- 
poses” (der Mensch denkt, Gott lenkt), forms 
moreover quite as naturally the proper subject 
of discourse in the verse before us, as below in 
vers. 9 and 83. [Our English yersion sacrifices 
entirely the antithetic nature and force of the 
verse.—A. ] 

Ver. 2. All the ways of a man are pure 
in his own eyes, i. ¢., according to his own 
judgment, comp. xii. 15.¢ Lit, « something 
clean;” comp. Ewaup, Lehrod., 3 307, c.— But 
Jehovah weigheth the spirits, 7. é., he tries 
them, not literally ponderable, with reference to 
their moral weight; he wishes to test their moral 
competence. The “ways” and the “spirits” 
here stand contrasted as the outward action and 
the inward disposition; comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 7. In 
the parallel passage, chap, xxi. 2, « hearts” 
cna) occurs instead of “ spirits” (NIM31) (com- 
pare also xxi. 12) and “right” (Ww) instead of 
“clean” (JT). 2 

Ver. 3. Commit thy works to Jehovah. 
—For this phrase to ‘‘roll something on some 
one,” 7. e., to commit and entrust it wholly to 
him, comp. Ps. xxii. 8 (9), also xxxvii. 5 (where 
by is used instead of by, ‘“‘upon”’ instead of 
“to” ).—So will thy plans be established, 


—t. ¢., thy thoughts and purposes, those accord- 
ing to which thou proposest 





‘‘works,”’ will then have a sure basis and result. 
Comp. xix. 21; Ps. xe. 17. 

2. Vers. 4-9. God’s wise and righteous admi- 
nistration in respect to the rewarding of good and 
the punishment of evil—_ Jehovah hath made 
everything for its end.—The noun 11/2 here 


signifies, not ‘“‘answer,” as in ver. 1, or in xy. 1, 
23; but in general that which corresponds with 
the thing, the end of the thing. The suffix refers 
back to the ‘all, all things.” The Vulgate ren- 
ders ‘‘propter semet ipsum,’ but this would have 


iy. [See critical notes. Burrneau, Kampn., 


De W., N., 8., M., etc., agree with our author in 
the interpretation which is grammatically most 
defensible, and doctrinally least open to excep- 
tion. An absolute Divine purpose and control 
in the creation and administration of the world 
is clearly announced, and also the strength of 
the bond that joins sin and misery.—A.]— 
Even the wicked for the day of evil, i. ¢., 
to experience the day of evil, and then to receive 
His well merited punishment. It is not specifi- 
cally the day of final judgment that is directly 
intended (as though the doctrine here were that 
of a predestination of the ungodly to eternal 
damnation, as many of the older Reformed in- 
terpreters held), but any day of calamity what- 
soever, which God has fixed for the ungodly, 
whether it may overtake him in this or in the 
future life. Comp. the “day of destruction,” 
Job xxi. 80; the “day of visitation,” Is. x. 3. 
[Houpsn’s rendering “even the wicked He 
daily sustains,” is suggested by his strong aver- 
sion to the doctrine of reprobation, but is not 
justified by the use of the Hebrew phrase, or by 
the slightest requirement or allowance in the 
parallelism. Liberal interpreters like Noyes 
find not the slightest reason for following him. 
—A.] 

Ver. 5. With clause @ compare xv. 9, 25, 26; 
with 6, xi. 21.—In regard to the two verses in- 
terpolated by the LXX (and Vulgate) after ver. 

, See Hirzieé on this passage. 

Ver. 6. By mercy and truth is iniquity 
atoned.—* Mercy and truth” here unquestion- 
ably, asin chap. iii. 3 (where see notes), describes 
arelation of man to his neighbor, and not to God, 
as BurtnEeav maintains (see in reply to his view 
especially Horrmann’s’ Schriftbew., I., 518 8q.). 
[Nor is it God’s mercy and truth, as Houpren 
suggests ]. 
one’s neighbor is, however, plainly not in and 
of itself named as the ground of the expiation 
of sin, but only so far forth as it is a sign and 
necessary expression of a really penitent and 
believing disposition of heart, and so is a cor- 
relative to the fear of God, which is made pro- 
minent in the second clause; just as in the ex. 
pression of Jesus with reference to the sinning 
woman; Luke vii. 47; or as in Isa. lviii, 7; Dan. 


to shape thy |iv. 24, etc.—One departeth from evil, lit., 


Loving and faithful conduct towards - 


a 
. 
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“there is remaining far from evil,” 7. ¢., this 
is the result: so ver. 17.—‘‘ Evil” is here ac- 
cording to the parallelism moral, evil (not misfor- 
tune, calamity} in conformity with vers. 4, 27, as 
Hirzie holds). This is however mentioned here 
with an included reference to its necessary evil 
results and penalties; therefore, if one chooses, 
it is evil and calamity together; comp. vers. 17. 
—With vers. 7 compare xxv. 21, 22, where as 
means to the conciliation. of enemies there is 
mentioned the personal loving disposition of the 
man involved, who here appears as an object of 
the divine complacency.—With vers. 8 comp. xy. 
16; with clause din particular, xiii. 23.—Ver. 
9. Man’s heart deviseth his way. The 
Piel of the verb here denotes a laborious consi- 
deration, a reflecting on this side and that.— 
But Jehovah directeth his steps. He de- 
termines them, gives them their direction, guides 
them (comp. notes on ver. 1, 6). Umbreir, Brr- 
THEAU, Ewaup, Exster, [Noyes, Sruart,] ‘he 
makes them sure.”” But then another conjuga- 
tion (Pilel, {3)3") would probably have been ne- 
cessary, as in Ps. xxxvil. 23. For the Hiphil 
comp. moreover Jer. x. 23. 

38. Vers. 10-15. Of kings as intermediate agents 
or instruments in God’s wise administration of the 
world.—-A divine decision belongeth to the 


lips ofthe king. DOP, oracular decision or 


prediction, here used in a good sense of a divine 
utterance (effatum divinum; comp. in the Vulg., 
divinatio). As representative of Jehovah, the 
supreme ruler and judge, a king, and especially 
the theocratic king of Israel, speaks words of 
divine validity and dignity (comp. Ps. Ixxxii. 6; 
John x. 84), which give an absolutely certain de- 
cision, particularly in contested judicial ques- 
tions. Therefore that continues true which the 
second clause asserts: In judgment his 
mouth doth not speak wickedly. 
deceives not, sins not”? is not possibly, a wish 
(‘his mouth should not err in judgment,” Um- 
BREIT, BertHuav), but ‘‘the passage rather lays 
down the principle: the King can do no wrong, 
in a narrower assertion of it, and with this dif- 
ference, that it is here no political fiction, but a 
believing conviction. Righteousness at least in 
the final resort was under the theocratic monar- 
chy of the Old Testament so absolute a demand 
of the idea, that one could not conceive it to be 
unrealized” (Hirata). [We have here the theory 
of the king’s relations and obligations, and a clear 
statement of the presumptions of which he 
should, according to the divine order, have the 
benefit. These must be clearly overthrown by 
him, before the people are entitled to set them 
aside. Comp. Rom. xiii, 1,2. Had this pro- 
verb been penned near the ‘end, instead of near 
the beginning of the Jewish theocracy, it would 
have been difficult to avoid the suggestion that 
the ideal and the actual are often strangely, 
sharply at variance.—A. ]. 

Ver. 11. The scale and just balances be- 
long to Jehovah. The proposition expresses 
the idea of an ownership. in Jehovah as the first 
cause: for like agriculture (Ecclesiast. vii. 15) 
God instituted weights and measures, as an in- 
dispensable ordinance and instrument in just 
business intercourse. —His works are all the 
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weights of the bag. His weights the oriental 
merchant (in Persia, e. g., even at the present 
day) is wont to carry inabag; comp. Deut. xxy. 
18; Mic. vi. 11. Stones were in preference em- 
ployed as weights because they do not wear away 
so easily, as iron, ¢. g., which from rusting easily 
changes its weight. Comp. Umsreir on this 
passage. Brnrraeav is quite too artificial. ‘ His 
work is all of it stones of the bag, ” i. ¢., is as 
sharply and accurately defined ‘‘as the smallest 
and finest weights (?).”—Vers. 12, 18. Two . 
verses closely connected, expressing a single 
truth, which is brought out first negatively and 
then positively.—It is an abomination to kings 
to commit iniquity; 7.¢, injustice practised or 
at least attempted by their subjects is an abomi- 
nation to them, representing, as they do, God 
and divine justice, Comp. ver. 10, and with 
clause 6 also especially xxv. 5.—And he that 
speaketh uprightly is loved. For this use 
of the plur. masc. of WW", upright, which is 
therefore “upright things, uprightness,” comp. 
Dan. xi. 17; also Job iv. 25.—The yerb ark” 
is either to be taken with an indefinite subject, 
‘chim one loveth,” ze, he is loved (UmsBreir, % 
Ester, eéc.), or distributively, ‘* him he loveth,”’ 
z..e., Whoever is king for the time being. 

Vers. 14, 15. Verses in like manner closely 
connected, and essentially expressing but one 
thought.—The wrath of the king (is as) 
messengers of death. This plural in the pre- 
dicate of the sentence hints that when the king 
is enraged manifold means and instruments 
stand at his command for the immediate de- 
struction of the object of his wrath. Remember 
the despotism and the capricious arbitrariness 
of Oriental sovereigns, and compare xix. 12; xx. 
2; Eccles. viii. 8, 4.—In the light of the 
King’s countenance is life. The ‘friendly 
countenance,” lit. ‘light of the countenance,” 
as in Ps. iv. 6 (7), is contrasted with the 
‘wrath’? ver, 14, a, as also are “life” and 
“death.’—As a cloud of the latter rain. 
The harvest rain or latter rain (Vulg., dénber se- 
rotinus) is a rain falling shortly before the har- 
vest, in March or April, whose timely and abun- 
dant occurrence is indispensable to the success 
of Hastern harvests, especially so in Palestine; 
comp. xi. 14; Jer. ili. 8; v.24; and particu- 
larly Job xxix. 23, 24, which latter passage is 
here a general parallel. [See THomson’s Land 
and Book, I. 180, II. 66]. 

Vers. 16-26. Of God’s righteous administra- 
tion in respect to the wise and the foolish._To 
gain wisdom—how much better is it 
than gold, é.¢., than the acquisition of gold; 
compare, for an example of this abbreviated com- 
parison (comparatio decurtata) Job xxviii. 834Ps. 
iv. 7 (8), etc. For the general sentiment of the, 
ver. compare iii. 14; viii. 10, 11, 19. 

Ver. 17. The path (the raised, well-graded road 
77019) of the upright departeth from evil, 
lit. “is abiding far (to abide far) from evil,” as 
in ver. 6; comp. also x. 17; xi. 5, 20.—Hitzia 
expands the verse by four clauses which he in- 
troduces from the LXX, and in such an order 
that the second clause of the Masoretic text is 
separated from the first by three of the inserted 
clauses, and a sixth is appended as a final clause. 
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Yet he fails to give satisfactory proof that this 
expanded form was the original, three verses be- 
ing now represented by one. 

Ver, 18. Comp. xv. 25, 38.—The word here 


rendered “fall” (ows, tottering, downfall) 


is used only in this passage in the Old Testa- 
. ment.—With respect to the sentiment of the ver. 
compare also the Arabic proverb, ‘The nose is 
in the heavens, the seat in the mire” (Nasus in 
celo est, nates in fimo), and the expression of Ho- 
RACH “* ... feriuntgue summos fulgura montes 
(Odes, II. 10: 11, 12). , 
. ». . . . And ever, where 
The mountain’s summit points in air, 
Do bolted lightnings flgsh.” z 
—Tue0. Martin’s Translation. ] 
Ver. 19. Better is it tolive humbly with 
the lowly. OJ) (with which reading of the 
K’thibh the LXX agrees, while the K’ri “reads 
DIY.) describes those who are bowed down by 


troubles, the sufferers, the lowly; comp. Zech. 
ah AB 

Ver. 20. He that giveth heed to the word 

ndeth good, i.¢., naturally, to the word of 

od, the word par excellence; comp. xiii. 138.— 
With the expression “ findeth good, or prosper- 
ity,” comp. xvii. 20; xix. 8. ‘Blessedis he!} 
(PAWN) comp. xiv. 21. 

Ver. 21. The wise in heart shall be call- 
ed prudent, understanding, knowing, a pos- 
sessor of m3, discernment. Comp. xiy. 83, 
—And grace on the lips (lit. ‘of lips’’) in- 
creaseth learning, 7. ¢., secures for learning an 
easy access in ever widening circles, comp. 238, 
6. The “grace” or literally the ‘sweetness ” 
of the lips is here represented as a necessary at- 
tendant and helper of wisdom, as in chap. xy. 2. 

Vers. 22. A fountain of life is under- 
standing to him that hath it, lit. «is the 
wisdom of its possessor.” The thought is here 
in the first instance unquestionably of the bless- 
ing which comes directly to the possessor from 
his wisdom, and not of its life-dispensing, life- 
promoting influence on others, as Brerrurau 
thinks. For this figure of a “ fountain of life ” 
compare x. 11; xiii. 14; xiv. 27.—But the 
correction of fools is folly. The subject, 
according to the antithetic parallelism, is «fol- 
ly,” as “ wisdom” is in clause a. The meaning 
can be no other than this: the folly of fools is 
for them a source of all possible disadvantages 
and adversities; the lack of reason is its own pu- 
nishment (comp. Hirzia on this passage). [So 
N. and W., while H., M., and S. give to alts) 
its active meaning, ‘‘the instruction of fools,”’ 
7. e., that which they give, ‘is folly.”—A.]. 

Ver. 23. Comp. remarks on yer. 21.—And 
increaseth learning upon hislips. « Upon 
his lips,” so far forth as the word that comes 
from the heart rests on the lips, comp. ver. 27; 
Ps. xvi. 4; and also the expression ‘‘on the 
tongue,”’ Ps, xv. 8 [where the original expresses 
morethan mere instrumentality (with the tongue) ; 
‘‘who beareth not slander on his tongue” (Hue- 
FELD, on the passage), etc.—A. ]. 

Ver. 24. As honey of the comb are 
pleasant words, lit. “words of loveliness,” as 
in xy. 26.—For a like reference to the « honey- 
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comb” see Ps. xix. 10 (11).—Sweet to the 
soul. The adj. pint, for which we might ex- 


pect the plural is to be regarded as a neuter 
used substantively ; something sweet, sweetness ; 
comp. Ezek. iii. 3, and also ver. 2 above. 

Ver. 25. Literally identical with xiv. 12;— 
stricken out by Hiraic from the passage before 
us, because itis superfluous in the group (vers. 
22-30) assumed to consist of eight only (?).— 

Vers. 26. The spirit of the laborer labo- 
reth for him, 7.-e., supports him in his labor, 
impels him to greater perseverance and exertion 
to gain his daily bread. [ZocxuuR renders ‘the 
hunger,” ete. So KampHausen. This seems to 
us unnecessary. WD) 1s often the animal soul 
or spirit as distinguished from the higher intel- 
lectual, moral and religious nature. It is this 
spirit that feels the pressure of life’s necessities, 
and impels to effort for their relief; comp. x. 
3, etc.—A.].—For his mouth urgeth him on, 
t. é@., a8 it longs for food. This verb (construed 


with by and the accus. of the person) denotes, 


according to Arabic analogies ‘to heapaload or 
burden on one” (comp. *J2N, a weight, bur- 
den, Job xxxiii. 7) [E. V. “be heavy upon 
thee’”’?]; and here specifically, to bind one, to 
drive and force him to do something” (Vulg., 
compulit).—With the general sentiment compare 
Eccles. vi. 7. 

5. Vers. 27-383. A new delineation of God’s 
justice in punishing the wicked and rewarding 
the pious. Vers. 27-380 form here one connected 
description of the ungodly, nefarious conduct of 
the evil men on whom God’s judgment falls. 
Vers. 31, 82 contrast with these wicked men the 
upright and the gentle in spirit as the only hap- 
py men; ver. 33 is a general conclusion point- 
ing us back to the beginning of the chapter. 

Ver. 27. A worthless man (‘man of Beli- 
al’) searcheth after evil, literally « diggeth 
evil, shovels out evil for himself,” ¢. e., from the 
pit which he prepares for others, to destroy them 
(comp. xxvi. 27; Jer. xviii. 20sq.). For this 
expression ‘‘man of Belial”? compare vi. 12.— 
On his lips is as it were scorching fire 
(comp. ver. 23). The words of the worthless 
man are here on aecount of their desolating ef- 
fects, compared to a blazing or scorching fire 
(comp. Ezek. xxi. 8; Prov. xxvi. 28; Job xxxi, 12s 
James iii, 5 sq.). 

Vers. 28. With clause a compare vi. 14, 19.— 
And a backbiter separateth friends, lit. 
‘‘divideth off the friend.” The singular is not 
here used collectively, but in a certain sense dis- 
tributively ; ‘ divideth a friend from his fellow.” 
So in.xvii. 9; comp. xix. 4.—For the use of 
ja3, ‘“‘backbiter” comp. xvili. 8; xxvi. 20, 22. 

Ver. 29. With clause a@ compare iii. 81; i. 10 
sq. With b compare Ps. xxxyi. 4 (5); Isa. 
Ixv. 2.—[Rurnrscut (as above cited, p. 145) 
thinks these verses (27-29) more expressive if 
in each the first words are regarded as the pre- 
dicates, prefixed for emphasis and stronger con- 
trast; ‘“‘a worthless man is he, etc. ;” ‘a per- 
verse, contentious man is he, efe.,” “‘a backbiter 
is he, etc.;”’ ‘“¢a man of violence is he, etc. ;” al- ° 
though he may excuse his conduct as mere sport. 
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Ver. 30 describes more precisely, by two par- 
_ticipial clauses which belong to the ‘‘man of 
violence ” in ver. 29, the way in which this wick- 
ed man executes the ruin which he devises.— 
- Shutting his eyes to devise mischief, lit. 
“to meditate craftiness;” comp. ii. 12, vi. 14.— 
Biting his lips. With this description, “ press- 
ing in, pressing together his lips,” comp. vi. 13; 
x. 10, where this verb is used of the correspond- 
ing action with the eyes. 
Ver. 31. With clause a comp. iv. 19; xx. 29; 
with 4, iv. 10 sq., iii. 2. 
Ver. 82. With @ compare xiv. 29.—And he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh 
acity. 1) here not merely the spirit or the 


soul, but the temper, the passionate movement 
and excitement of the spirit. Comp. Pirke Aboth 
cap. iy. 1, where the question, Who is after all 
the true hero? is answered by a reference to the 
proverb of Solomon now before us. The Lord, 
moreover, in Matth. y. 5, promises to the meek 
that they shall inherit the earth. 

Ver. 33. The lotis cast into the lap. Hrr- 
zig: ‘*In the bosom the lotis shaken,” a render- 
ing which does indeed conform more closely to 
the import of pu, “ the bosom of the clothing,”’ 


but to us who are not Orientals gives a meaning 
easily misunderstood. For we are wont to call 
the doubled or folded front of the dress the 
“lap.”—But from Jehovah is (cometh) all 
its decision, the final judicial sense as it were, 
(‘‘judgment,”” comp. Numb. xxvii. 21) in which 
the result of the lot is reached. Comp. xviii. 18, 
where, however, the discourse is specifically limi- 
ted to the settling of judicial disputes by lot, 
while here attention is evidently directed to lots 
in general (and therefore to cases like Josh. vii. 
19; 1 Sam. xiv. 87 sq., Numb. xvi. 8; Ps. xxii. 
18 (19), etc.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


A course of thought running with any unity 
through the entire chapter it is here again im- 
possible to detect. Only small groups of con- 
nected proverbs stand forth here and there from 
the general level; e. g., vers. 1-3, vers. 10-15, 
vers. 27-30 (comp. especially the remarks on 
vers. 27 sq.). Hrrzia’s endeavor to develop 
here and in the two following chapters (7. e., in 
general terms throughout the section xv. 83— 
xix. 2), symmetricaily constructed groups of 
eight versés each, is quite as unsuccessful as his 
similar assumptions in respect to the construc- 
tion of the general division, chap. x.—xxii. 16, 
- on definite numerical principles (comp. above, re- 
marks on x. 1 sq.; and on xiii. 1). 

A decided pre-eminence belongs in the chapter, 
as it is now defined, to the idea that God controls 
the action of man altogether according to His own wise 
judgment and good pleasure. That ‘man pro- 
poses but God disposes,”—this truth which sum- 
mons to humble confidence in God, and a child- 
like and unconditional surrender to the fatherly 
guidance of the Lord’s hand, stands at the head 
of the section as a whole (ver. 1), with a special 
emphasizing of the divine influence exerted over 
the manner and the results of human speech, It 
recurs again in vers. 10-15 before the connected 








delineation of the authority of human kings, as 
counterparts and representatives of the great. 
King of heaven; and here there is special refe- 
rence not to the speech but to the action of men 
(ver. 9). Finally it forms the conclusion of the 
chapter, and that in the form of a reference to 
the supreme control which God holds in His hand 
over the lot as any where employed by men (ver. 
33). It is the doctrine of the divine government 
of the world (the gubernatio, with its four promi- 
nent forms or methods, permissio, «mpeditio, direc- 
tio and determinatio); or again the doctrine of 
the divine co-operation with the free self-deter- 
mined acts of men (the concursus as it exists tam 
ad bonas quam ad malas actiones hominum [with 
referénce both to the good and to theevil actions 
of men]), that is asserted in these propositions 
and developed in various directions. Especially 
does the intermediate place which human kings 
and judges assume as representatives of the di- 
vine justice, and in a certain sense prophéts of 
the divine will (ver. 10), also as typically gods 
on earth (ver. 13-15; comp. Ps. Ixxxii. 6), in 
their relation to the destiny of individual men, 
stand out in a significant prominence; it thus af- 
fords instructive premonition of the exhortations 
of the New Testament to obedience to the magis- 
trates who stand in God’s place,—such as are 
found in Matth. xxii. 21; Rom. xiii. 1 sq.; 1 
Pet. ii. 17, ete. Compare what MrLancaurHon 
observes on ver. 10 sq.; ‘*These words affirm 
that the whole political order, magistrates, laws, 
distinctions in authority, contracts, judgments, 
penalties are works ordained by the wisdom of 
God within the human race. Therefore since 
we know that political order is God’s work, let 
us love it, and seek to maintain it by our duty, 
and in modesty obey it for God’s sake, and let 
us render thanks to God the preserver, and let 
us know that the madness of devils and of men 
who disturb the political order is displeasing 
to God, ete.” 

Other ethical truths to which a significant pro- 
minence is given are contained particularly in 

Ver. 6. A reference to the fear of God, and 
penitent and believing consecration to God as the 
only way to the development of genuine fruits of 
love and of righteousness (see notes on this pas- 
sage). 

Ver. 20. Combined view of the two chief re- 
quisites to a really devout life; 1) obedience to 
the word of God, and 2) inspiring confidence in 
God. 

Vers. 21 and 23 (comp. also ver. 24). The 
stress laid on the great value of an eloquent 
mouth, as an appropriate organ for a wise heart 
exercising itself in the serviee of the Lord. 

Ver. 82. Reference to gentleness of spirit and 
the ruling of one’s own passions, as the best and 
surest means to the attainment of real power and 
greatness—an expressive Biblical testimony 
against all uncharitable advancement of self in 
the way of strife, and against the combative spi- 
rit of brawlers and duellists. é 

[Anprew Funier: The doctrine of verse 7 
stands in apparent contradiction with 2 Tim. ili. 
12. The truth seems to be that neither of the 
passages is to be laken universally. The peace 
possessed by those who please God does not ex- 
tend so far as to exempt them from having ene- 
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mies, and though all godly men must in some 
form or other be persecuted, yet none are perse- 
cuted at alltimes. The passage from Timothy 
may therefore refer to the native enmity which 
true godliness is certain to excite, and the pro- 
verb to the Divine control over it. ] 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the chapter as a whole; Of God’s 
wise and righteous government of the world, as 
it is exhibited 1) in the life of men in general 
(1-9); 2) in the action and administration of 
earthly rulers (10-15); 8) in the endeavors and 
results of human wisdom (16-26); 4) in the 
righteous retribution which awaits both, the 
good and the evil (27-33).—Srocker: On God’s 
gracious care for men. 1) Proof that such a pa- 
ternally upholding and governing providence of 
God over men exists, a) in general (vers. 1-9) ; 
6) through the government of the world in par- 
ticular (10-15). 2) The duties of the pious in 
recognition of this paternal providence and go- 
vernment of God (vers. 16-38).—WouLrartH :— 
On the providence and government of God, and 
man’s duty. Man proposes, God disposes,— 
usually otherwise than we devise and desire, but 
always more gloriously and better than we could 
do. Hence humility, prudence and trust in God 
are the chief duties of man in return. 

Vers. 1-3. MznancutHon :—lIt is well to con- 
sider that our resolves are a different thing from 
their success. That we may form successful and 
salutary resolutions we need God’s aid in two 
forms; in examining the different possible ways, 
and then in conforming our course to them. We 
must therefore at all times be of this firm pur- 
pose, to let our whole life be ruled by God’s word, 
and for all things to invoke God’s help.—Guizr 


(on ver. 1); Teachers, preachers and rulers. 


especially must call earnestly on God for the 
careful government and sanctification of their 
tongue, in order that in the fulfilment whether 
of their public or their private duties the right 
word may always stand at their command, and 
nothing unseemly or injurious may escape them, 
—(On ver. 8): The duties of our calling we must 
indeed fulfil with fidelity and diligence, but yet 
in all patience await from the Lord blessing and 
success.—Berleb. Bible: If one is not able with- 
out God to utter a word that one has already 
conceived, how much less will one be able to 
bring any thing to pass without God’s aid. And 
how much more will this be true within the 
sphere of the spiritual life, since man is wholly 
“insufficient of himself to think any thing as of 
himself” (2 Cor. iii. 5), but must receive all 
from the Lord, ete.—[Annor (on ver. 2): The 
human heart is beyond conception cunning in 
making that appear right which is felt pleasant. 
The real motive power that keeps the wheels of 
life going round is this: men like the things 
that they do, and do the things that they 
like. ] 
Vers. 4-9. Wiirt. Bible (on ver. 4): God’s pro- 
vidence extends over good and wicked men 
(Matth. vy. 45); through His ordaining it comes to 
pass that the ungodly are punished in their time 
and as they deserve.—Von Gmruacu (on ver. 4): 
The wicked man also fulfils God’s design, when 





the day of calamity comes upon him; all without 
exception must serve Him.—([CHARnNocK (on 
ver. 4): If sin ends in any good, it is only from 
that Infinite transcendency of skill that can 
bring good out of evil, as well as light out of 
darkness. —WATERLAND (on ver. 4): God bridles 
the wicked by laws and government and by the 
incessant labors of good men; and yet more im- 
mediately by His secret power over their hearts 
and wills, and over all their faculties; as well as 
over all occurrences and all segond causes through 
the whole universe; and if He still affords them 
compass enough to range in, yet notwithstand- 
ing He rules over them with so strong and 
steady a hand, that they cannot move a step but 
by His leave, nor do a single act but what shall 
be turned to good effect.—BrEvenringsE (on ver. 
4): God in His revelations hath told us nothing 
of the second causes which He hath established 
under Himself for the production of ordinary 
effects, that we may not perplex ourselves about 
them, but always look up to Him as the first 
cause, as working without them or by them as He 
sees good. But He hath told us plainly of the 
final cause or end of all things, that we may keep 
our eyes always fixed on that, and accordingly 
strive all we can to promote it.—Bp. Hazx (on 
ver. 6): It is not an outward sacrifice that God 
regards in His remission of the punishment of 
our sin; but when He finds mercy to tke poor, 
and uprightness of heart towards Himself and 
men, then He is graciously pleased to forbear 
His judgments; inasmuch as these graces, being 
wrought-in us by His Spirit, cannot but proceed 
from a true faith whereby our sins are purged. 
—Bonar (on ver. 6): Forgiveness, ascertained 
forgiveness, conscious forgiveness, this is the 
beginning of all true fear. This expels a world 
of evil from the human heart and keeps it from 
re-entrance. It works itself out in such things 
as these—obedience, fellowship, love, zeal ],— 
STARKE (on ver. 6): Not of merit but of grace 
are the sins of the penitent forgiven for Christ’s 
sake. Qne of the chief fruits of justification is, 
however, the exhibition of fidelity and truth to- ~ 
wards one’s neighbors (Eph. ii. 8, 9; iv. 25).— 
(On ver. 7): Think not that thou wilt thyself 
subdue and overcome thine enemies, but only 
seek to have God for thy friend; He can of all 
thy foes make thee friends.—[Barzs (on ver. a): 
Many sins are cgmmitted for the fear of the an- 
ger of men, and presumption of the mercy of 
God; but it is often found that a religious con- 
stancy gains more friends than carnal obsequi- 
ousness.—TRapp (on ver. 7): When God is dis- 
pleased, all His creatures are up in arms to fetch 
in His rebels, and to do execution. At peace 
with Him, at peace with the creature too, that 
gladly takes His part, and is at His beck and 
check ].—Ze.rner (oft ver. 9): Be presumptuous 
in none of thy schemes, but thinking of thine own 
weakness put as the foundation of every under- 
taking ‘if the Lord will” (James iv. 15).— 
[Arnot (on ver. 9): The desires of human hearts 
and the efforts of human hands go into the pro- 
cesses of providence and constitute the material 
on which the Almighty works. ] 

Vers. 10-15. MEnancurnon; comp. Doctri- 
nal and Ethical notes.—Srarxe (on yer. 10); 
For the right conduct of the office of ruler and 
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judge it is not enough to understand well secu- 
lar laws and rights; Divine wisdom is also abso- 
lutely essential.—(On ver. 12): Kings are not 
only not to do evil, or to let it be done by others 
with impunity; they are to hate and abhor it 
with all energy.—Von Guruacu (on ver. 11): 
Weight and measure as the invisible and spiri- 
tual means by which material possessions are 
estimated and determined for men according to 
their value, are holy to the Lord, a copy of His 
law in the outer world; taken up by Himself into 
His sanctuary, and therefore, as His work, to be 
regarded holy also by men.—(On ver. 14): 
Seasonable words of a wise man can easily avert 
the wrath of kings, destructive as that is. 
Therefore let each one mould himself into such a 
Wise man, or find for himself such a one. 

Vers. 16-26. [CHAuMERS (on ver. 17): The 
reflex influence of the outward walk and way on 
the inner man.—Axrnor (on ver. 17): Doctrine, 
although both true and Divine, is for us only a 
shadow, if it be not embodied in holiness.—Wa- 
TERLAND (on ver. 18): Shame and contempt the 
end of pride, a) by natural tendency; 6) because 
of God’s detestation and resolution to punish it. 
—Murret (on ver. 19): It is a pleasant thing to 
be enriched with other men’s goods: it is a 
gainful thing to have part of the prey: itis a 
glorious thing to divide the spoil. It is better to 
be injured than to do injury; itis better to be 
patient than to be insolept; it-is better with the 
afflicted people of God to be bruised in heart and 
low of port, than to enjoy the pleasures or trea- 
sures of sin or of this world for a season.— 
Trapp (on ver. 20): He that, in the use of law- 
ful means resteth upon God for direction and 
success, though he fail of his design, yet he 
knows whom he hath trusted, and God will 
«¢know his soul in adversity ” ].—Gerrmr (on ver. 
20): In doubtful cases to hold fast to God’s 
word and believingly hope in His help, ensures 
always a good issue.—Srarxe (on vers. 21, 22): 
Eloquence combined with wisdom is to be re- 
garded as an excellent gift of God, and produces 
so much the more edification and profit.—Lancu 
(on ver. 21): One must first learn to think 
rightly before he can speak well.— Von Guriacu 





(on ver. 26): Since that which causes us labor 
and trouble becomes a means of our subsistence, 
it in turn helps us overcome labor and trouble, 
for this very thing, by virtue of God’s wise, re- 
gulating providence, becomes for usa spur to in- 
dustry.—[ Lawson (on ver. 26): Self-love is a 
damning sin where it reigns as the chief princi- 
ple of action; but the want of self-love where it 
is required is no less criminal. ] 

Vers. 27-83. Srarxe (on vers. 27 sq.): The 
lack of genuine love for one’s neighbor is the 
source of all deception, persecution and slander 
of the innocent.—Hypocrites can indeed by an 
assumed mien of holiness deceive men, but before 
the eyes of God all this is clear and offen, to 
their shame.—(On ver. 32): The greatest heroes 
and conquerors of the world are often just the 
most miserable slaves of their lusts.—H. Loscu 
(on ver. 8l—see Sonntagsfeier, 1841, No. 27): 
Age, its burdens, its dignities; means to the at-_ 
tainment of a happy old age.—Saurin (Sermon 
on yer. 82): On true heroism—what it is, 1) to 
be ruler of one’s spirit; 2) to gain cities and 
lands.—Von Geriacu (on ‘ver. 83): Chance 
there is not, and man can never give more than 
the outward occasion for the decision, which lies 
wholly in the hand of the Lord.—[Trapp (on ver. 
30): Wicked men are great students... . Their 
wits will better serve them to find out a hundred 
shifts or carnal arguments than to yield to one 
saving truth, though never so much cleared up 
to them.—Murrer (on ver. 81): Commendable 
old age leaneth upon two staves—the one the re- 
membrance of’ a life well led, the other the hope 
of eternal life-—See Emmons’ Sermon on ver. 
31.—J. Epwarps (on ver. 32): The strength of 
the good soldier of Jesus Christ appears in no- 
thing more than in steadfastly maintaining the 
holy, calm meekness, sweetness and benevolence 
of his mind, amidst all the storms, injuries, 
strange behaviour, and surprising acts and 
events, of this evil and unreasonable world.— 
Lawson (on yer. 82): The meek obtain the no- 
blest victories and enjoy the happiest kind of 
authority.—Sourn (on ver. 83): Sermon on 
‘All contingencies under the direction of God’s 
providence.” ] 


8) Admonition to contentment and a peaceable disposition. 


Cuap. XVII. 


1 Better a dry morsel and quietness therewith — 

than a house full of slain beasts with strife. 
2 A wise servant shall have rule over a degenerate son, 

and shall have part of the inheritance among the brethren. 
3 The fining pot is for silver, and the furnace for gold, 


but he that trieth hearts is Jehovah. 
A Wickednegs giveth heed to lying lips, 
deceit giveth ear to a vile tongue. 
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5 He that mocketh the poor hath reproached his Maker, 
he that rejoiceth over a calamity shall not be unpunished. 
6 The crown of the old is children’s children, é 
the glory of children is their parents. aes 
7 High speech doth not become the fool, 6H 
how much less do lying lips the noble! in d 
8 As a precious stone is a gift in the eyes of him that.receiveth it, 
whithersoever it turneth it maketh prosperous. 
9 He that covereth trangression seeketh after love ; 
but he that repeateth a matter estrangeth friends. 
10 A reproof sinketh deeper into a wise man 
than to chastise a fool an hundred times. 
11 The rebellious seeketh only evil, 
and a cruel messenger shall be sent after him. 
12 Meet a bear robbed of her whelps, 
and not a fool in his folly. 


.13 He that returneth evil for good, 


from his house evil shall not depart. 
14 As a breaking forth of waters is the beginning of strife ; 
before the strife poureth forth, cease! 
15 He that acquitteth the wicked and he that condemneth the just, 
an abomination to Jehovah are they both. 
16 Why this price in the hand of a fool? 
(It is) to get wisdom, and he hath no heart to it. 
17 At all times the friend loveth, 
but the brother is born of adversity. ’ 
18 A man void of understanding is he who striketh hands, 
who becometh surety in the presence of his friend: 
19 He loveth sin that loveth strife, 
and he that buildeth high his doors seeketh destruction. 
20 He that is of a false heart findeth no good, 
he that goeth astray with his tongue falleth into eyil. 
21 He that begetteth a fool doeth it to his sorrow, 
and the father of a fool hath no joy. 
22 A joyous heart promoteth health, 
but a broken spirit drieth the bones. 
23 A gift from the bosom a wicked man will receive 
to pervert the ways of justice. 
24 Before the face of the wise is wisdom, 
but the fool’s eyes are in the ends of the earth. 
25 A grief to his father is a foolish son, 
and a trouble to her that bare him. 
26 Also to punish the righteous is not good, 
to smite the noble contrary to right. 
27 He that spareth his words hath knowledge, 
and he that is quiet in temper is a man of understanding. 
28 Even a fool who keepeth silence will be counted wise 
and he that shutteth his lips is wise. ‘ 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 4.—Y'V1) is probably not a Hiph. part.: “a wicked man,” but an abstract substantive, as the parallel term yi 
indicates (Ewatp, Hirzia); and }>}1) stands, according to the parallel J°¥iDy for | Be 


"TNT. [Borr. insists upon regarding 
the form asa Hiph. part. masc., distinguished by the vocalization from pry 


“friend” (see 221124, A; 764, c); Fuzrs7 
gives to the full form VD, which never occurs, but is assumed as the singular of D°})"\1), the active signification “male- 
ficus,” evil doer, but maintains that YN, which occurs only here except with a pausal modification, has naturally the 
neuter abstract meaning. See also GREEN, 3140, 5.—A.] 

Ver. 10.—From the infin. nian there is easily supplied as an object nop.—nn 


2 iA is the Tmpertf. of the verb 
nn } to descend, to penetrate (comp. Is. xxx. 30): the form without abbreviation would, according to Ps. xxxviii. 8, haye 


; 
| 
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' been non. [So Bérr. who also defends the position of the accent on the er i 
2 5 | ground of emphas 497, 3 itici 
both on the ground of specific form and general construction, Furrst’s dsstentae it Aen Aa es 


mnn—A.] 
T: 
Ver, 11.—That sia) is the subject of the clause, and not possibly “Vid, as the Syr,, Chald., Umnreir, Ewaxp, 


etc., maintain, appears from the position of Ss before the latter word, and also from the unquestionable reference of 


_ the 3 in the 2d clause to yo as a masculine substantive. [RUEETSCHI (as above, p. 146) replies that yN may as well 


throw its emphasis on ah entire proposition as on a single word (see Norpurrmer, 2 1072, 4) and that \a refers to "41 


the subject of the proposition, which is an abstract in the sense of a concrete. 


Versions and interpreters are very equally 


divided; with our author emphasizing vie) as object, “only rebellion, nothing but rebellion,” are the E. V., V. Ess, 
BerrHeav, K., 8.; with Rurersonr are Dz W., M., N., and substantially II. and W. We render with the latter in opposi- 


tion to ZOCKLER’s view.—A.]. 


Ver. 13. The K’thibh ¥/-N7 is to be retained, since the Hiphil p/'7_ has in Ps. lv. 12 also the intransitive 
al ot) 


meaning “ depart.’ 


; : 
Vers. 19. Aven Ezra, Geter, ScHULTENS, efc., take the expression “to make high the door, or gate,” as meaning “to 


open wide the mouth, to utter u vehement outcry” (TIN being taken as equivalent to FID, 


as ostiwm is to os ; comp. 


Ps. cxli.3; Eccles. xii.4). But the idea would then be very obscurely expressed, and instead of VAAN we should expect 


9730. 


Vers. 22. mm is not equivalent to 7) or 79)), “body,” (Chald., Syr., BertHEav, etc.) but is to be derived from 
ile nee 


the radical 7]71J, Hos. v. 13,—and therefore means “ healing, recovery” (Urrzia, “the closing up of a wound” ?) 
Tr 


fs, 
[Fuerst prefers the rendering of the Targ., Syr., etc. ; Gesen. that adopted by the author.—A.]. 
Ver. 27. The rendering which we give conforms to the K’thibh, J}7) 3p), to substitute for which with the K’ri 


(which is followed by the Vulg., Luruer, etc.) my WY? “ of a noble spirit,” ‘seems hero less appropriate. [The LXX 


follow tho K’thibh]. 


EXEGETICAL. | 


1. Vers. 1-9. Admonitions to contentment and 
a& wise moderation in earthly possessions, and in 
the use of the tongue.—Better a dry morsel 
and quietness therewith. ‘A dry piece of 
bread,” without wine, without even vinegar 
(Buth ii. 14) or water with it (1 Sam. xxy. 11). 
The thing contrasted with itis D’Na1, not ‘sac- 


rificial banquets” (Umprert, Enstrr, [Furrsr]), 
but animals slaughtered for sacrifice, as consti- 
tuting the chief element in a rich, sumptuous 
meal; comp. chap. ix. 2; Gen. xliii. 16. For 
the general meaning compare xy. 16, 17; xvi. 8. 

Ver. 2. A wise servant (comp. xiv. 35) 
shall have rule over a degenerate son, 
‘lit., ‘©a bad, unprofitable son,’ who becomes 
impoverished and even a slave, because he has 
squandered his means, efc.—Among the bre- 
thren shall he divide the inheritance, ¢. e. 
among brethren who are sons of the testator, 
while he himself who inherits with them, is not 
a son but only a servant. Comp. Abraham’s 
apprehension in regard to his servant Eliezer, 
Gen. xv. 8 sq. With this expression ‘‘in the 
midst of the brethren” compare a similar one in 
Hos. xiii. 15.—Ver. 3. With clause @ compare 
xxvii. 21 a (which is literally identical): with 6 
compare xv. 11; xvi. 2; xxi. 2; xxiv. 12. 

Ver. 4. Wickedness giveth heed to 
lying lips. See critical notes. The meaning 
is plainly this: ‘‘A wicked heart, inwardly cor- 
rupt, gladly attends to lying talk; and deceit ”— 


so clause } asserts in addition—/. e. a heart full 


of inward insincerity and hypocrisy, a hypocri- 
tical man given to lying (abstract for concrete), 
‘“chearkens to a perverse tongue,” 7 e. finds 
pleasure in wicked discourse, which supplies 
words to its own base thoughts, and develops 
them into definite evil propositions and designs. 

Ver. 5. With a compare xiv. 31.—He that 
rejoiceth over a calamity shall not be 
unpunished (comp. xi. 21; xvi. 5). ‘Sud- 








den misfortune,” according to clause a probably 
sudden poverty. Comp. Job xxxi. 29, a similar 
utterance regarding the penal desert of an un- 
charitable delight in calamity. 

Ver. 6. With clause @ comp. Ps. exxvii. 5.— 
The glory of children is their fathers. As 
the pride and honor of the gray-headed is the 
family circle that surrounds them, or the advanc- 
ing series of their children, grandchildren, etc., 
so ‘‘on their part children, so long as they are 
not also parents, can only reach backward ; and 
with the genealogy, the farther back it reaches, 
the honor of the family increases” (Hrrzia). 

Ver. 7. High speech doth not become 
the fool. ‘A lip of excess, of prominence” 
plainly denotes an assuming, imperious style of 
speech,—not the ‘elevated, or soaring,” as 
Ewatp, Exvstrr, Umprert claim; for the paral- 
lel ‘‘lip of deceit” in clause 5 indicates its sin- 
ful character.—How much less do lying 
lips the noble? ‘The noble,” the spirit of 
lofty dispositions (comp. ver. 26),—to whom 
deceitfulness, and crafty, sly artifices of speech . 
are less becoming than to any other man,—stands 
contrasted with the ‘‘fool” just as in Isa. xxxii. 
5 sq. 

Ver. 8. Asa precious stone is a gift in 
the eyes of him that receiveth it. Lit. 
‘a, stone of loveliness,” a costly stone, gemma 
grutissima (Vulg.); comp. i. 9.—The “master” 
of the gift is here evidently not its giver (Eisren, 
comp. Luruer, and many of the older exposi- 
tors), but he that receives it, he who is won by 
it; and the “gift” is here to be taken not in 
the bad sense, of bribery (as below in ver. 23), 
but rather of lawful presents; comp. xviii, 16.— 
Whithersoever it turneth it maketh pros- 
perous; i. ¢. to whomsoever it may come it will 
have a good result and secure for its giver sup- 
porters and friends. The expression, conforms 
to the idea of the ‘precious stone” in. clause a 
(although it is not the jewel, but the gift that is 
subject of the verb ‘‘turneth”). For a really 
beautiful and well-cut stone sparkles,. whichever 
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way one may turn it, and from whichever side 
one may view it; just so is it with the good 
result of a well-directed generosity, by which 
the hearts of all are necessarily won. A truth 
which naturally is to be taken quite in a relative 
and conditional sense. : 
Ver. 9. He that covereth transgression 
seeketh after love, i. e. not ‘‘seeks to gain 
the love of others” but ‘‘ seeks to exercise love, 
a truly charitable spirit” (so H1rzre with un- 
doubted correctness, in opposition to Berrueav). 
[Bringes and M. also take this view, which 
commends itself both as the deepest and the 
most disinterested representation.—A.]. For 
the “covering transgression”? comp. x. 12, and 
the remarks on the passage.—But he that 
repeateth a matter separateth friends (see 
xvi, 28). ‘‘Repeateth a matter” 373 mw) 


hes, 

is not “to return with remarks” or “with a 
word” [i. ¢. to repeat] (Ewarp, Berrusau, 
Ester, Furnsr, etc.), but ‘to come back with 
a matter,” [GESEN.] @ e. to be continually re- 
yerting to something, repeatedly to bring it up 
and show it forth, instead of letting it alone and 
covering it with the mantle of charity. This 
expression is different both from the Latin, ‘ad 
alios deferre, denuntiare’”’? (W1NER) and also from 
the Greek devrepovv Adyov. Comp. furthermore 
Eccelesiast. xix. 6-10. 

2. Vers, 10-20. Admonitions to a peaceable 
spirit; warnings against a contentious and un- 
charitable disposition.—A.reproof sinketh 
deeper into a wise man than a hundred 
stripes into a fool, (comp. Deut. xxy. 3); 
lit., “*than to smite the fool with a hundred.” 
With the meaning of the verse compare Saz- 
wusr’s Jugurtha, c. 11: altius in pectus descendit, 
und the common phrase ‘‘to make a deeper im- 
pression.” : 

- Ver. 11. Clause a, see critical notes for the 
reasons for our departure from ZécKuLER’s ren- 
dering.—And a cruel messenger shall be 
sent after him, 7. e. by God, against whom we 
are to regard the ‘rebellion’? mentioned in 
clause a as directed. So the LXX and Vulg. 
rendered in their day, and among recent inter- 
preters Berruxau, ec. g.; for to think of a mere 
_ human messenger, as in xvi. 14, is forbidden by 
the analogy of passages like Ps. xxxy. 5, 6; 
Ixxvill. 49; Hirzig’s rendering, however, ‘and 
a cruel angel (a wild demon of passion, as it 
were), is let loose within him,” is altogether 
artificial, and rests upon modern conceptions 
that are quite foreign to the Old Testament; be- 
sides we ought probably to have found 127pa 
“in the midst of him,” instead of 33. : 

Ver. 12. Meet a bear robbed of her 
whelps. The Infin. abs. here stands for the 
Imper. or Jussive; comp. Gen. xvii. 10; Deut. 
+. 16; Jer. ii. 2, etc. For the use of the epicene 


37 for the she-bear comp. Hos. xiii. 8; 2 Sam. 
xvii. 8.—The “fool in his folly” is naturally a 
fool who is peculiarly malignant, one who is in 
a very paroxysm of folly, and whose raving is 
more dangerous than the madness of a wild 
beast. Comp. ScuinLer: “ Gefthrlich ists den 
Leu zu wecken,” ete. [?Tis perilous to wake the 
lion]. 

Wee 13. With clause @ compare 1 Sam. xxv. 











21; with 4, 2 Sam. iii. 29.—«« Evil” here in the 
sense of misfortune, the penalty for acts of in- 
justice done the good. . ona 
Ver. 14. As a breaking forth of waters 
is the beginning of strife [Zoécxtrr: “he 
letteth forth waters,” efc. Z. also conceives of . 
the latter part of the clause as meaning literally 
‘‘who (lets loose) the beginning of strife;” in 
his view the participle is to be repeated before 
the word MW) * beginning.” The use of the 
verb 10D in the sense of ‘‘send forth, bring 
out”’ is confirmed by the Targum on Ex. xxi. 26. 
The participle cannot, however, in Z.’s view, be 
taken here in a neuter sense, as EwALp maintains 
(so Umpreir). Furrsr maintains the view of 
HE. and U. and cites analogous forms of verbal 
nouns. We adopt it as justified by verbal ana- 
logies and simplifying the construction.—A.] 
LutHer expresses the substantial idea thus: 
‘‘He who begins strife is like him that tears 
away the dam from the waters.”—Before the 
strife poureth forth, cease! The meaning 


of the verb yoann which is best attested is here, 


asin xviii. 1; xx. 3, “to roll forth.” Tere, as - 
in verse 8, the figurative conception employed 
in clause a influences the selection of the verb 
in. The strife is conceived of as a flood which 
after its release rolls on irresistibly. Umsrert, 
Exster, etc., following the Chald. and Arabic, 
explain ‘‘before the strife becomes warm;” 
Hirzia (and Ewaxp also) ‘before the strife 
shows its teeth.” As though an altogether new 
figure could be so sudglenly introduced here, 
whether it be that of a fire blazing up, or that 
of a lion showing his teeth! [As the word 
occurs but three times, and the cognate roots in 
the Hebrew and its sister languages are not 
decisive, the moral argument may well turn the 
scale; and this certainly favors the view in 
which Z. has the concurrence of Fuerst, Ben- 
THEAU, STUART, efe.—A.] 

Ver. 15. Comp. xxiv. 24; Isa. v. 23.—An 
abomination to Jehovah are they both; 
lit., ‘an abhorrence of Jehovah are also they 


two;” comp. 2 Sam. xix. 81, where DJ, also, ex- 


presses as it does here the associating of a see- 
ond with the one. 

Ver. 16. Why this price in the hand of 
a fool, cfc. [While there is no essential dig- 
agreement among expositors in regard to the 
general meaning of the verse, they are divided 
as to the punctuation and the mutual relation of 
the clauses. The Hebrew points are not deci- 
sive. Z. agrees with the Vulg:, EVs HS. 
etc. in making the sentence one complex inter- 
rogative sentence. Dx Dinu, ScuuLtens, VAN 
Ess, Du Wertz, Noyes, etc., make two interroga- 
tive clauses, followed by one affirmation. We 
have chosen the more equal division of the LXX. 
—A.] The getting or buying of wisdom is by 
no means a thing absolutely impossible, as ap- 
pears from chap. iv. 5, where express admoni- 
tion is given todo this. But for earthly gold, for 
a price, it is not for sale, and especially not for 
the fool, who has no understanding. For the last 
clause, ‘and heart, understanding, is not, does 
not exist,”” compare the substantially equivalent 
expression in Ps, xxxii. 9; also Jer, y. 21, ete. 
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Ver. 17. Compare xviii, 24; also Ecclesiast. 
xii. 7.—But the brother is born of ad- 
versity. ‘The ideas ‘‘friend” and ‘‘brother”’ 
are related the one as the climax of the other. 
The “friend,” the companion with whom one 


‘preserves a friendly intercourse cherishes a con- 


stant good-will toward his comrade; but it is 
only necessity that develops him further into a 
“brother,” as it gives the opportunity to attest 
his loving disposition by offerings of love, such 
as in truth only one brother makes for another. 
Comp. Ennrvs, in Cre. Lael. c. 17: Amicus certus 
in re incerta cernitur; and also the Arabic pro- 
verb (Sent. 53 in Erprnius G'ramm.): ‘The 


friend one finds out not till one needs him.’”’— 


sox ‘che is born,” as a new being, into the new 
eam ; 
conditions of the actual, brotherly relation. 


mx5 must here mean “of adversity” (Hirzie, 
orteT 3 

K.), not ‘in adversity” (UMBREIT, N.), or ‘for 
adversity” (Ewarp, Berrunat, Kuster, De W., 
S., M., eéc.). [The grammatical justification of 


%.’s3 view is found mainly in the fact that 5 


is ordinarily used when in a passive construction 
the efficient cause is to be expressed: see GESEN. 
Lehrgeb. 3 221, Rov. Gesun. Heb. Gram. 3 140. 
2. Of course it may also denote the final cause. 
—A.]—For ver. 18 compare vi. 1-5; xi. 15. 
Ver. 19. With clause a compare James i. 20; 
with 0, Prov. xvi. 18.—Who buildeth high 
his doors; 7%. e. seeks to transform his simple 
residence into a proud and splendid edifice, but 
by that very process only hastens its ‘ destruc- 
tion” (lit., ‘‘shattering, downfall,” comp. the 
similar term in x. 14, etc.). [Suanrpn’s Texls of 
Bible explained, etc. : “* Private houses were some- 
times built ostentatiously with a lofty gateway 
which would naturally breed jealousy in the 
neighbors, and invite the visits of the tax- 
gatherer; and in a time when law was weak 
and property very unsafe, might easily lead to 
the ruin of its owner.”—A.] ‘The sentiment is 


. therefore directed against pride as the chief 


source of a quarrelsome spirit, and the most 
common cause of ruinous contention. 

Ver. 20. With clause @ compare xi. 20; xvi. 
20.—He that wandereth with his tongue, 
i. e. speaks now this way, now that; therefore 
has a deceitful tongue, ‘‘a wayward tongue,” 
x, 81 (comp. viii. 13).—Falieth into evil; 
see xill. 17. Observe the climax existing in the 
negative expression ‘‘no good” in a, and this 
“evil.” ; 

8. Vers. 21-28. Proverbs of various content, 
directed especially against want of sense, and 
loquacity.—He that begetteth a fool doeth 
itto his own sorrow. Comp. x. 1; xviii. 13; 
and the converse of the thought here presented, 
chap. xxiii. 24; also xv. 20. 

Ver. 22. A joyous heart promoteth 
health. See critical note. For the sentiment 
comp. xy. 13; with clause 6 in particular, iii. 8. 

Ver. 23. A gift from the bosom a wicked 
man will receive. ‘‘From the bosom,” 2. e. 
secretly and stealthily; comp, xxi. 14. The 
term “gift” is here used naturally of unlawful 
bribery.—With clause 6 compare xviii. 5; Am. 
Men da 
Ver. 24. Before the face of the wise is 











wisdom. ‘Before the face,” here it would 
seem “very near” and therefore ‘close before 
the face” (Brrruzau, Exster, etc.): or again 
with Zinauer, Hirzia, etc., the explanation may 
be in accordance with Deut. xvi. 16, «« Wisdom 
floats before the man of understanding, he has 
itin his eye’? (comp. xv. 14).—But the eyes 
of the fool (range) to the end of the earth, 
2. e. “his mind is not on the subject, but roams 
in undefined, shadowy distance” (Hrrarc); he 
thinks of many and various things, on every 
possible thing,—only not of the very thing that 
is needful and important; comp. iv. 25.—Ver. 
25. Comp. ver. 21 and x. 1. 

Ver. 26. Also to punish the righteous is 
not good, to smite the noble contrary to 
right. The also (DJ) plainly gives prominence 
to the verb that immediately follows, and this 
verb should be allowed to retainits ordinary signi- 
fication, “to punish with a fine, to impose a 
pecuniary fine” (comp, xxii. 3). The fine as a 
comparatively light penalty, which may easily 
at one time or another fall with a certain justice 
even on a ‘‘just’”’ man (e. g. when he from inad- 
vertence has in some way injured the property of 
another), stands contrasted with the much se- 
verer punishment with stripes; and as these two 
verbal ideas are related, so are also the predi- 
cates ‘“‘not good” (comp. ver. 20), and ‘‘con- 
trary to right’’ (above desert, beyond all pro- 
portion to the just and reasonable), in the 
relation of a climax. On the other hand the 
“righteous” and the “noble” (as in ver. 7) are 
essentially persons of the same class. The pro- 
verb, which evidently contains an admonition 
to mild and reasonable treatment of upright 
men, or a warning against the inhuman enforce- 
ment of penal laws upon active and meritorious 
citizens, has been in many ways misunderstood 
and falsely applied; and this is true of most of 
the recent expositors with the exception of Um- 
BREIT, who alone interprets with entire correct- 
ness. (BertHeat and Ersrer are also essential- 


ly right, except that they do not take the qwnby 


‘contrary to right” as the predicate, but are 
disposed to connect it by way of more exact 
definition with the phrase ‘to smite the noble’’). 
[The LXX, Vulg., followed by the E. V., W., M., 
H., N., render “for their equity.” S. and K 
agree with Z., both in the meaning and the pre- 
dicative construction.—A. ] 

Ver. 27. With a comp, x.19.—And he that 
is of aquiet temper. Comp. the opposite of 
the “coolness of spirit’? here intended (¢. « 
cautious, moderate, quietly considerate deport- 
ment); Ps. xxxix. 8 (4).—Ver. 28. Comp. Job 
xiii. 5; Prov. x. 19, ete. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The introductory verse with its commendation 
of contentment and a peaceable spirit at the same 
time, or of contentment as the source and basis 
of a peaceable disposition and conduct, may be 
regarded as a prefatory announcement of the 
main subject of the chapter. Contentment is 
furthermore commended (at least indirectly) in 
vers. 2, 5,.8, 16, 19, 22-24; a peaceable and for- 
bearing disposition in vers. 4, 9-15, 17, 19, 20, 


*% 
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26.—The summons which comes out in the open- 
ing verses, 1-9, to combine with contentment 
the appropriate restraint and regulation of the 
tongue,—or to be abstemious not merely with the 
mouth but with the tongue (by truthfulness and gen- 
tleness in speech, and by a taciturn disposition, 
ver, 28),—recurs again in the last two verses. 
It may therefore to a certain extent be regarded 
as in general the fundamental idea of the entire 
section. In the asceticism of the early Church 
and of the monasticism of the middle ages, this 
idea that there must be an inward organic coex- 
istence of bodily and spiritual fasting, or that 
one should bring the tongue under a serious and 
strict discipline, as the organ not merely of taste, 
but also of speech, found as is well known only 
too prolific practical appreciation. For, appeal- 
ing to the supposed model of Christ’s forty days 
of fasting in the wilderness, men added to the 
injunctions of fasting unnaturally strict pre- 
scriptions of silence in many forms (see my 
«Critical History of Asceticism,” pp. 297 sq.). 
Apart from these extravagances and exaggera- 
tions, the organic connection, and living reci- 
procity of influence between the activity of the 
tongue as an organ of taste and an organ of 
speech, such as exists in every man, 1s a matter 
deserving distinct recognition ; and sins of the 
tongue in both directions must be with all earn- 
estness shunned, and together subdued and de- 
stroyed (comp. James iii. 22). 

Other ethical sentiments of special value and 
compass are found in ver. 4: the heavy guilt 
not only of the tempter, but also of the tempted, 
who, on account of his inward corruption and 
vileness, gives a ready hearing to,the evil solici- 
tations of the former; comp. Jamesi. 14 sq.— 
Ver. 6. The blessing of a consecrated domestic 
life, as it shows itself in both the parents and 
their posterity, in their mutual relations and 
demeanor. The opposite of this appears in vers. 
21, 25. 

Ver. 16. The pricelessness of true wisdom, and 
the worthlessness of earthly possessions and 
treasures in the hand of a fool. 

Ver. 17. The great worth of a true friend in 
time of need. 

Ver, 26. The necessity of a mild, considerate 
bearing on the part of persons in judicial and 
magisterial station, toward deserving citizens of 
the state, in cases where they have perchance 
gone astray or come short of duty. Comp. the 
exegetical remarks on this passage. 

[Lawson, ver. 4: ‘Wicked men have a great 
treasure of evil in their hearts, and yet 
have not enough to satisfy their own corrupt 
‘dispositions. x 

Ver. 15, Justifying the wicked has an appear- 
ance of mercy in it, but there is cruelty to mil- 
lions in unreasonable acts of mercy to individu- 
als.—Ministers are guilty of the sin of condemn- 
amg the righteous when they preach doctrines 
-unscripturally rigid, making those things to be 
‘sinful which are not condemned in the word of 
God, or carrying the marks necessary to discover 
grace toa pitch too high to suit the generality 
sof true Christians, or applying to particular 
persons those terrors that do not justly be- 
‘long to them. Such was the fault of Job’s 
friends.”’] 











HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter: A peaceable spirit 
and contentment as the sum of all wisdom; its 
opposite (contentiousness and foolish aspiring 
atter things that are high, see especially ver. 19) 
as the source of all failure in things temporal as 
well as spiritual.—Sroécxer: Of true temperance 
in controlling all unseasonable debate and strife; 
1) the causes of these last (vers. 4-13); 2) the 
most important means of averting them (14-19); 
8) the serious injuries and disadvantages which 
grow out of them (20-28). 

Vers. 1-8. Hasius (on ver. 2): To attain to 
power and influence in this world more depends 
on understanding and prudence than on birth 
and outward advantages.—LanaeE (on ver. 3): 
All human investigations and theories concerning 
the interior world of thought in man are incon- 
clusive and deceptive. The searching of the 
heart of man is one of the kingly prerogatives 
of God.—[Trapp (on ver. 8): God tries us that 
He may make us know what isin us, what dross, 
what pure metal; and all may see that we are 
such as, for a need, can ‘glorify Him in the 
very fires” (Is. xxiv. 15).—Bripass (on ver. 4): 
The listening earsshare the responsibility of the 
naughty tongue. |—ZeLrTner (on ver. 4): Accord- 
ing as the heart and disposition of a man are 
moulded, he delights either in good or in eyil 
discourse.—WoutrartH (on ver. 7): Force not 
thyself above, degrade not. thyself below thy 
condition.—Von GERLACH (on’ver. 7): The out- 
ward and the inward must always be in harmony, 
else a distorted and repulsive display results. 
As the fool cannot fitly speak of high things, so 
senseless must a falsehood appear to the noble,— 
Lanaz (on ver. 8): Though one may effect much 
with an unjust judge by presents, how much 
better will it be if thou bringest thine heart to 
the Lord thy God as a gift and offering! 

Vers. 9-15. [Lord Bacon (on ver. 9): There 
are two ways of making peace and reconciling 
differences; the one begins with amnesty, the 
other with a recital of injuries, combined with 
apologies and excuses. Now I remember that it 
was the opinion of a very wise man and a great 
politician, that ‘he who negotiates a peace, 
without recapitulating the grounds of difference, 
rather deludes the minds of the parties by repre- 
senting the sweetness of concord, than reconciles 
them by equitable adjustment.” But Solomon, 
a wiser man than he, is of a contrary opinion, 
approving of amnesty and forbidding recapitula- 
tion of the past. For in it are these disadvan- 
tages; it is as the chafing of a sore; it creates 
the risk of a new quarrel (for the parties will 
never agree as to the proportions of injuries on 
either side); and, lastly, it brings it to a matter 
of apologies; whereas either party would rather 
be thought to have forgiven an injury than to 
have accepted an excuse. ]|—MELANCHTHON (on 
vers. 9-12): As the monitor must show sincerity 
and love of truth, and guard against a slander- 
ous love of censure, so in him who is admon- 
ished, there is becoming a readiness to be in- 
structed, and both must keep themselves free 
from ¢Aovecxia, from an ambitious quarrelsome- 
ness.—CRrameER (on ver. 10): To him who is of a 
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noble sort words of rebuke are more grievous 
than blows, and he yields to the discipline of 
mere words.—Srarke (on ver. 13): If God 
sharply punishes ingratitude, from this itis also 
evident how dear to Him, on the other hand, 
thankfulness must be.—(On ver. 14):. From a 
little spark a great fire may arise (James iii. 5) ; 
but he who buries in the ashes the kindling con- 
tention may thereby avert a great disaster.— 
[Trapp (on ver. 10): The fool is beaten, but not 
bent to goodness; amerced but not amended.— 
(On ver. 18): To render good for evil is Divine, 
good for good is human, evil for evil is brutish, 
evil for good is devilish.—Bripaxs (on yer. 15): 
If God justifies the wicked, it is on account of 
righteousness. If he condemn the just, it is on 
the imputation of unrighteousness. Nowhere 
throughout the universe do the moral perfections 


of the Governor of the world shine so gloriously’ 


as at the Cross of Calvary. ] 
Ver. 16-22. ZenTner (on ver. 17): The most 


reliable and faithful friend, on whom one may | 


depend most confidently in the very time of 
need, is the Lord Jesus. Strive for His friend- 
ship above all things, and thou hast treasure 
enough !—[Arnor (on yer. 17): In the Scerip- 
tures we learn where the fountain of true friend- 
ship lies, what is its nature, why its flow is im- 
peded now, and when it shall be all over like the 
waves of the sea. Our best friendship is due to 
our best friend. He deserves it and desires it. 
The heart of the man Christ Jesus yearns for the 
reciprocated love of saved men, and grieves when 
it is not given. ].—SrarK (on ver. 19): He who 
first leaves room for one sin falls afterward into 





many others.—Contention and ‘pride are almost 
always sisters, and of a most destructive sort.— 
Von Guruacn (on ver. 22): The heart, the 
fountain of life, works to bless the whole of 
man’s condition when it is really sound, <. ¢., 
when the grace of Jesus Christ has healed and 
renewed it.—[Trapp (on ver. 22): When faith 
hath once healed the conscience, and grace hath 
hushed the affection, and composed all within, so 
that there is a Sabbath of spirit, and a blessed 
tranquility lodged in the soul; then the body also 
is vigorous and vigetous, for most part in very 
good plight and healthful constitution, which 
makes man’s life very comfortable.—Bripers 
(on ver. 22): Liveliness needs a guard lest it 
should degenerate into levity; a grave tempera- 
ment lest it should sink into morbid depression. 
Christian principle on both sides is the princi- 
ple of enlarged happiness and steady consist- 
ency. | ; 

Ver. 28-28. Srarxe (on ver. 24): The more 
one gapes after vanity, the more foolish does the 
heart become.—(On ver. 25): A wise father 
has indeed now and then a foolish son; if he has 
not himself perchance deserved this, by neglect 
in education, let him bear his cross with patience. 
—(On ver. 26): He sins doubly who declares 
evil good, and besides visits the goodness of a 
righteous man with penalties.—Berleburg Bible 
(on vers. 27, 28): It is better to say nothing 
than foolish things.—Von GERLACH (on ver. 28): 
By silence a fool abates something of his sense- 
lessness, and since he gets the opportunity to 
collect himself and to reflect, a beginning of 
wisdom is developed in him. 


Y) Admonition to affability, fidelity in friendship, and the other virtues of social life. 


Cuap. XVIII. 


1 He that separateth himself seeketh his own pleasure ; 


against all counsel doth he rush on. 


2 A fool hath no delight in understanding, 


but that his heart may reveal itself. 


3 When wickedness cometh then cometh contempt, 


and with shameful deeds reproach. 


4 Deep waters are the words of man’s mouth ; ‘ 
the fountain of wisdom is a flowing brook. 

5 To have regard to the wicked is not good, 
(nor) to oppress the righteous in judgment. 


6 The lips of the fool engage in strife, 
and his mouth calleth for stripes. 


7 The mouth of the fool is his destruction, 


and his lips are a snare to his soul. 


-8 The words of a slanderer are words of sport, 
but they go down into the innermost parts of the body. 


°9 He also who is slothful in his work 
is brother to the destroyer. 
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10 A strong tower is the name of Jehovah ; 
-the righteous runneth to it and is safe. 
11 The possessions of the rich are his strong city, 
and as a high wall in his own conceit. 
12 Before destruction the heart of man is haughty, 
and before honor is humility. 
13 He that answereth before he hath heard, 
it is folly and shame to him. Higoatl ake 
14 The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity, 
but a wounded spirit—who can bear? 
15 An understanding heart gaineth knowledge, 
and the ear of the wise seeketh knowledge. 
16 A man’s gift maketh room for him, 
and bringeth him before the great. 
17 He that is first is righteous in his controversy ; 
- then cometh his neighbor and searcheth him out. 
18 The lot causeth contentions to cease, 
_ and decideth between the mighty. 
19 A brother resisteth more than a strong city, 
and (such) contentions are as the bars of a palace. 
20 With the fruit of a man’s mouth shall his body be satisfied; 
with the revenue of his lips shall he be filled. 
21 Death and life are in the power of the tongue; 
he that loveth it shall eat its fruit. ac 
22 Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing, 
and shall obtain favor of Jehovah. 
_ 23 The poor shall use entreaties, 
and the rich will answer roughly. 
24 A man of (many) friends will prove himself base, 
but there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 








GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1.—It would perhaps be admissible with Hirzia (following the LXX and Vulg.) to exchange msnd for the rarer 
mash (Judg. xiv. 4), from which we should obtain the meaning “He that separateth himself secketh after an occasion 
(of strife) ;” Vulg.: Occastones quzrit, qui vult recedere ab amico. For the use of w/)3 with 3 seo also Job x. 6. (The E. 
V. in the text understands the 5 as indicating the condition, and so supplying the motive of the seeker; the reading of the 


margin is “according to his desire.” II., N., 8., M., e¢c., agree with our author in connecting it with therobject desired. 
The views of commentators, which are very diverse, may be found in considerable number in MUENSCHER, in (oco.—A.] 


Ver. 3.—Instead of yuy we shall be obliged, with J. D. Micuarxis, Hirzia, Umbreir, eéc., to point poy as the parallel 
pop. (7. e., “infamy, infomons conduct,” turpitudo) indicates. pee 

Ver. 6.—[A masc. verb again with the fem. noun "SDL, as in ver. 2; x. 21, 32; xv. T.—A.] 

Ver. 10.—Without any necessity Hirzia proposes @ read Diy" instead of yy and to translate “by it (the name of 


. : 5, 
Jchoyah) riseth up high.” (Ruzetscat (as above, p. 147) concurs in rejecting both Hirzie’s emendation and his conception 
of the proposition, LHe justifies by examples like 1 Kings x. 26; 1 Sam. xxy. 26; Joshua xxiii. 7, etc., the use of 9 after 


orbs a motion,—and suggests that tho concluding participle marks the quick and sure result of the preceding 


Ver. 17.—The K'ri’ Ti the K’thibh is perhaps more appropriately n>. , 
Ver. 19.—Thé LXX and Vulg. appear to have read YW) (Bondovpevos, adjuvatur) instead of wi}; Wrrzia proposes 
to read by emendation pw ins “6 shut out sin is better than astro og tower,” ete. er 
Ver. 2. —pyyIny, which is probably to be: derived from the root Dy YY, and to be regarded as the refloxivo 
of the Intensive form (comp. the Niphal form yy, chap. xi. 15), must have the copula 7}°7} supplied to give a full verbal 
T 


sense (comp. chap. xix. 8): it therefore means “is to prove himself base, serves for this, to show himself base (7 
one : ; an 30" ] 2 a -¢@,, her 
specifically an unworthy comrade, a bad friend).” The alliteration which is doubtless intentional between oy4 aa 


Lv yy nn led even the early translators (Syr., Chald., Vulg., and also THEopoT.) to derive the latter word from myr, asso- 


' clare, and accordingly to explain it by “to make one’s self a friend, to cultivate friendly intercourse” (comp. Ps. lxv.'4). 
So recently Hirzie: “There are companions for sociability,”—for he also reads tf? (or YN, Mic. vi. 10) for WN, appealing 


to the Syr. and Chald., who appear to have read the text in the same wa 6 i i 
f i : y. [Bort. supports this emendation 
(2 458, 2,) and proposes without asserting the derivation of the yerb Pas yy) st a denominative (¢ 1126, 2) Bes 


UN is proved to be original by the Vulg., Tuzoporet, efc.; and between clauses a and b there appears to be a proper an- 
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tithesis and not merely aclimax. This strictly antithetic relation is also 1, i r 
q t , terfered with by the method of i 
adopted by those who, like Umpreir, Exsrer, etc., render the verb by “ruin themselves, make thatiealvés trouble; erie 


- conception resembles this, except as it has a still more artificial double import ‘must be a friend to trouble”); the result 


follows no less from the derivation from YN), Jubilare (so the Vers. Venet.: aviip pidwy dare dAaAdgciv, and of ‘recent in- 


terpreters Henster: “He that hath friends may exult”). 


[Of the English commentators HoLpEn renders “is ready to be ruined;” Novss, “ brings upon himself ruin;” Sruart 
“will show himself as base;” Murnscaer, “will be ruined; Worpsworra, “ for his own destruction,—his fate is not to be 
helped by his many friends, but to be ruined by them.” Of the Germans not cited by Z., De Werre, “hat viel Umgang zu 
seinem Untlergang;” BERTHEAU, “ist wm sich als schlechten zu erweisen ;” Kamp., “so wird einem ribel mitgespielt ;” Kusrst, 


“muss sich als schlecht erwetsen.”—A.] 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Ver. 1-9. Against unsociableness, love of 
controversy, and other ways in which an uncha- 
ritable and foolish disposition manifests itself.— 
He that separateth himself seeketh after 
his desire, 7. ce. he who in an unsocial and 
misanthropic spirit separates himself from 
intercourse with others, will as a general 
rule hold in his eye only the satisfaction of his 
own pleasure and his own selfish interest.— 


Against all counsel (wisdom) doth he rush 


On, 7. e. against all wise and prudent counsel 
(comp. ili. 21) he sets himself, and will hear 
nothing of it. In respect to the verb, comp. 
remarks on xvii. 14. Hrrzig in this passage as 
in that holds to the signification which he there 
assumes, and therefore translates, ‘¢ Against all 
that is fortunate (?) he gnashes his teeth.” 

Ver. 2. Compare similar censures of the lo- 
quacity of fools, and their delight in their own 
discourse, as they prefer above all besides to 
hear themselves speak, and gladly display every- 
where their imagined wisdom,—in passages like 
xii. 23 ; xiii. 16; xv. 2, efe. 

Ver. 3. When wickedness cometh then 
cometh contempt. For the sentiment comp. 
mee 2. 

‘Ver. 4. Deep waters are the words of 
man’s mouth. “Deep,” 2. e. hard to fathom 
and exhaust (xx. 5; Eccles. vii. 24). This is true, 
naturally, only of the words of discreet and 
wise men, who, according to the parallel in 
clause 6, are evidently alone intended here. 


-Only they indeed can be called a ‘flowing 


brook,” z. e. a brook never drying up, one always 
pouring forth an abundant supply of refreshing 
water; compare a similar phrase in Am. vy. 24. 
Others regard the meaning of the second clause 
as contrasted with the iirst, as they cither define 
‘‘deep waters” in a bad sense, of dark, obscure, 
enigmatical words (DOpERLEIN, ZIEGLER), or, in 
spite of the parallel in xx. 5, read D/pDy 
instead of D’PPy O°, and understand “ waters 
of excavation,” and think of the contrast be- 
tween cistern waters which readily fail, and a 
genuine spring of water, Jer. ii. 13 (so,Hrrzia). 

Ver, 5. To have regard to the wicked is 
not good. The last phrase used as in xvii. 26. 
The first, lit., ‘‘ to lift up, to show respect to the 


face of some one” (LXX: Vavudoas rpécwror), as 
‘in Lev. xix. 15; Deut. x. 17, etc. 
more specifically ‘‘to take part, to take sides, 


[Z. renders still 


” 


etc.].—With clause ) comp. xvii. 238; Isa. x. 2; 


Am, ii. 7, etc.; with the sentiment as a whole, 
PX Vil Lo. 


Vers. 6 and 7 are in close connection; for the 
former comp. xix. 29; for the latter, xiii. 3. 


‘To the idea, which occurs in the parallel pas- 





sage also, of ‘‘destruction, or ruin,” there is 
here added by way of exemplification the figure 
of a “snare,” as employed by huntsmen; comp. 
xii. 13; xiii. 14; xiv. 27. ; 
Ver. 8. The words of a slanderer area 
words of sport. The slanderer, or backbiter, 


as in xvi. 28. The predicative epithet pomvna 


is here, as also in xxvi. 22, where the whole 
verse is literally repeated, very variously inter- 
preted. It is most obvious to go back to a root 


pn assumed to be cognate with mm, «to play, 
to sport” (comp. remarks on xxvi. 10), and ac- 
cordingly to find contrasted the design of the 
inconsiderate words of the backbiter, intended, 
as it were, sportively, and their deeply pene- 
trating and sorely wounding power (see clause 
6). So C. B. Micuartris, Brertaeau, Ester, 
etc. Others explain differently ; ¢. 9. ScHULTENS, 
Umsrerr (following the Arabic), as ‘dainty 
morsels” [so Grsun., De W., N., M., W.]; Ew- 
ALD, ‘‘as if whispering; Hirzia, ‘like soft 
airs ;” [Furrsz, ‘‘like murmured, mysterious, 
oracular words ;” while the rendering given in 
the E. V., as also by some commentators, sup- 
poses a transposition of the radical consonants 


(for poi); Burrueau and Stuart agree sub- 
stantially with our author. ‘The whole matter is. 
conjectural, the word occurring in the Hebrew 
Scriptures but twice, and no sure analogy exist- 
ing for our guidance.—A.]—Into the inner- 
most parts of the body, lit., ‘‘into the cham- 
bers,”’ etc. ; comp. xx. 27, 80; xxvi. 22. 

Ver. 9. He also who is slothful in his 
work is brother of the destroyer, lit., ‘of 
the master of destruction,’—for the participle 
form S)"iW)) is here impersonal as in Ezek. y. 16: 
“the master of destruction” means “tho de- 
stroyer ” (xxviii. 23) and here the squanderer, 
who wastes his possessions, the dissipans sua 
opera (Vulg.), and not the highway robber or the 
captain of bandittias Hormann, Schriflbew. IL, 
2, 377, maintains. 

2. Vers. 10-16. Seven proverbs of miscellane- 
ous import, referring especially to confidence in 
God, and humility as the only true wisdom.—A 
strong tower is Jehovah's name; 2. e. tho 
revealed essence of God, His revelation of Him- 
self in the history of salvation, with its blessed 
results, shows itself to those who confide in it, 
who in achildlike spirit submit themselves to its 
guidance, as a stronghold securely protecting 
them (so Ps. Ixi.8 (4).) [Ruserscur: “The name 
always designates Himself, as man knows Him, 
as he receives Him to his knowledge and faith, 
and bears Him inhisheart. Itis precisely what 
man knows of God that is for him a strong tower. 
When man stumbles or falters it is precisely be- 
cause he has not run to this refuge, has, as it 
were, not reminded himself where his strong 
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tower is”].—The righteous runneth to it 
and is safe, lit., ‘‘and is lifted up,” 7. e. gains 
a high and at the same time sheltered station, 
where the shafts of his enemies can do him no 
harm. Comp. another form of the same verb in 
xxix. 25. : 

Ver. 11. With clause a comp. x. 156.—And as 
a high wallin his own conceit. Wawa 
(comp. Ps. lxxiii. 7) the old Vers. Venet, renders 
quite correctly by év ¢avracia avrpv, while the 
Vulg., the Chald., etc., read wavna, “in his 
enclosure,” an expression which would be super- 
fluous with the “high wall.” [Funrsz, starting 
from this idea of figured or carved work, furni- 
ture, efc., understands the allusion to be to a 
‘hall of state.” Neither the simple meaning 
nor the complicated construction seems admissi- 
ble; ‘and as behind a high wall is he in his 
hall of state.”—A. ] 

Ver. 12. Witha compare xvi. 18; with d, xv. 33. 

Ver. 18. Compare Hcclesiast. xi. 8. 

Ver. 14. The spirit of a man will sustain 
his infirmity, lit., ‘supports his sickness.” 
The spirit that does this is naturally a strong, 
courageous spirit (comp. Num. xxvii. 18), the 
opposite of a ‘‘smitten” spirit, which rather 
needs, according to the second clause, that one 
sustain it. Furthermore the M1 in clause a is 


used as a masculine, because it here appears en- 
gaged in the performance of manly action; in 
clause 6, on the contrary, as a feminine, because 
it is represented as powerless and suffering. 

Ver. 15. Comp. xiv. 83; xv. 14.—The ear of 
the wise seeketh knowledge. The ear here 
comes into consideration as an organ working in 
the service of the heart; for it is properly only 
the heart that pursues the acquisition of wisdom, 
and which actually acquires it,—not indeed with- 
out the co-operative service of the senses (espe- 
cially hearing, as the symbol and organ of obe- 
dience, Ps. xl. 7). 

Ver. 16. A man’s gift maketh room for 
him [and nowhere more than in the East; see 
e.g. YHomson’s Land and Book, ED; 28" 369]. 
} here and in xix. 6 undoubtedly equivalent to 


‘WW in chap. xvii: 8,.and therefore used of law- 


ful ‘presents, and proofs of generosity, whose 
beneficent results are here emphasized, as also 
there, without any incidental censure or irony 
(as many of the old expositors, and also UmBreir 
hold). Altogether too far-fetched is H1rz1q’s 
idea that the ‘‘gift’’ is here “spiritual endow- 
ments or abilities,” and is therefore substantially 
like the ydpioua of the N. T. 

8. Vers. 17-21. Against love of contention and 
misuse of the tongue.—He that is first is 
righteous in his controversy ; 7. e. one thinks 
that he is altogether and only right in a disputed 
matter,—then suddenly comes the other and 
searches him out, 7. e. forces him to a new exami- 
nation of the matter at issue, and so brings the 
truth to light, viz. that the first was after all not 
right. Comp. the same verb in xxviii. 11; also 
Job xxix. 16, where however the investigator is 
the judge, and not one of the two contending 
parties. 

Ver. 18. Comp. xvi. 88.—And decideth be- 
tween the mighty, ¢. ¢. it keeps from hostile 
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collision those who in reliance on their physical 
strength are specially inclined to quarrel. Comp. 
Heb. vi. 16, where a like salutary influence is 
claimed for the judicial oath as here for the lot, 

‘Ver. 19. A brother (estranged) resisteth 
more than a strong city. The participle 
pws, which, according to the accents, is predi- 
cate of the clause, is to be taken in the sense of 
“setting one’s self in opposition, resisting.” 
Now a brother who resisteth or defieth more 
than a strong city is necessarily an alienated or 
litigious brother. Furthermore the whole con- 
nection of the verse points to this closer limita- 
tion of the idea of “brother,” and especially 
the second clause, which aims to represent the 
difficulty of subduing the passion once set 
free, under the figure of the bars of a fortress, 
hard to thrust back or to burst. 

Ver. 20. Comp. xii. 14; xiii. 2. 

Ver. 21. Death and life are in the power 
of the tongue. Comp. James iii. 5 sq.; and 
also the Egyptian proverb: yAdooa TbyxN, yROooa 
daivov (PLuTAROH, Is. p.3878).—He that loveth 
it shall eat of its fruit; 7. ¢. he that suitably 
employs himself with it, employs much diligence 
in using it in discourse, whether it be with good 
or bad intent, as etvAoyév or kaxodoyov, blessing 
or cursing, (James iii. 9; comp. 1\ Cor. xii, 3), 
will experience in himself the effects of its use 
or its abuse. Against the one-sided application 
of this «‘loving the tongue” to loquacity (Hir- 
ZIG), is to be adduced the double nature of the 
expression in the first clause, as well as the ana- 
logy of the preceding verse.—The LXX (ol xpa- 
Tovvrel avTyc) seem to have read ITs (those 
laying hold upon it) instead of TANK, but this 
reading can hardly have ‘been the original ; 
comp. rather viii. 17, where the verb “to love” 
expresses essentially the same idea as here, 
that of a cherishing and cultivating or careful 
developing. 

4. Vers. 22-24. Of conjugal, neighborly and 
friendly affection Whoso findeth a wife 
findeth a good thing. It is naturally a good 
wife that is meant, a partner and head of the 
household such as she should be, a wife who 
really stands by her husband’s side as a “help- 
meet for him” (Gen. ii. 18, 20). The epithet 
“good,” which the LXX, Vulg., etc., express, is 
therefore superfluous (comp. also xix. 14; xxxi. 
10), and is probably quite as little an clement in 
the original as that which in the same version is 
appended to our verse: “He that putteth away 
a good wife putteth away happiness, and he that 
keepeth an adulteress is foolish and ungodly.” 
With clause 6 compare furthermore iii. LS Cite ot 
2; Ecclesiast. xxvi. 3. [Arnort’s view is more 
defensible: The text which intimates that a pru- 
dent wife is from the Lord tells a truth, but it is 
one of the most obvious of truths: the text 
which intimates that a wife is a favor from the 
Lord, without expressly stipulating for her per- 
sonal character, goes higher up in the history 
of providence, and deeper into the wisdom of 
God. So substantially Murret, Lawson and 
others]. ; 

Ver. 23. The poor useth entreaties, but 
the rich answereth roughly, lit., « opposeth 
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hard things” (contrasted with the supplications 
of clause a). Comp. the similar proverbs di- 
rected against the hardness of heart of the rich: 
chap. xiv. 21; xvii. 5. 
Ver. 24. A man of many friends will 
prove himself base. The “man of friends,” 
of many friends, the ‘friend of all the world,” 
will show himself a bad friend,—he with whom 
is contrasted in clause & the instance which is 
indeed rare and isolated, of a true friendly love, 
which endures in every extremity (xvii. 17), and 
even surpasses the devotion of one who is a 
brother by nature. See Critical notes for an 
exhibition of the many meanings found in the 
verse, etc. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, HOMILETIC 
AND PRACTICAL. 


That the chapter before us treats mainly of the 
virtues of social life, of sociability, affability, 
love of friends, compassion, eéc., appears not 
merely from its initial and concluding sentences, 
the first of which is directed against misanthro- 
pic selfishness, the latter against thoughtless 
and inconstant universal friendship, or seeming 
friendship, but also from the various rebukes 
which it contains of a contentious, quarrelsome 
and partizan disposition, e. g. vers. 5, 6, 8, 17-21. 
But in addition, most of the propositions’ that 
seem to be more remote, may be brought under 
this general category of love to neighbors as the 
living basis and sum of all social virtues; so 
especially the testimonies against wild, foolish 
talking (vers. 2, 7,18, comp. 4 and 15); that 
against bold impiety, proud dispositions and 
hardness of heart against the ‘poor (vers. 8, 12, 
23); that against slothfulness in the duties of 
one’s calling, foolish confidence in earthly riches, 
and want of true moral courage and confidence 
in God (vers. 9-11; comp. 14). Nay, even the 
commendation of a large liberality as a means 
of gaining for one’s self favor and influence in 
human society (ver. 16), and likewise the praise 
of an excellent mistress of a family, are quite 
closely connected with this main subject of the 
chapter, which admonishes to love toward one’s 
fellow-men; they only show the many-sided 
completeness with which this theme is here 
treated. 

[Cuatmers :—Verse 2 is a notabile. Let me 
restrain the vanity or the excessive appetite. for 
sympathy which inclines me to lay myself bare 
before my fellow-men.—Lawson (on vey, 18) :— 
‘¢ Ministers of the word of God are instructed by 
this rule, not to be rash with their mouths to 
utter anything as the word of God in the pulpit, 
but to consider well what they are to say in the 
name of the Lord; and to use due deliberation 
and inquiry before they give their judgment in 
cases of conscience, lest they should make sins 
and duties which God never made, etc.’’ ]. 

Therefore as a homily on the chapter as a 
whole:—Of love (true love for the sake of God 
and Christ) as the ‘‘ bond of perfectness,” which 
must enfold all men, and unite them in one fel- 
lowship of the children of God.—Or again: On 
the difference between true and false friendship 
(with special reference to ver. 24. )—StécKER:— 
Against division (alienation, contention) between 


friends, 





Its main causes are: 1) Within the 
sphere of the Church impiety (vers. 1-4); 2) 
Within the sphere of civil life, pride and injus- 
tice (vers. 5-10); 8) In domestic life, want of 
love (vers. 19-24).—-Calwer Handbuch :+Testimony 
against the faults which chiefly harm human so- 
ciety. 1 : 

Vers. 1-9. Gurer (on ver. 1) :—Love of sepa- 
ration (singularitatis studium) is the source of 
most contentions in Church and State.—(On ver. 
4) :—Eloquence is a noble thing, especially when 
its source is a heart hallowed by the Holy Ghost. 
—Berleburg Bible:—When the soul has once at- 
tained steadfastness in God, then words go forth 
from the mouth like deep waters, to instruct 
others and to help them; for it is a spring of 
water, inasmuch as the soul isin the Fountain. 
—STARKE (on ver. 6):—Calumniators do not 
merely often start contentions; they themselves 
seldom escape unsmitten.—Von GrRuAcH (on 
ver. 9):—Slothfulness leads to the same end as 
extravagance. 

Vers. 10-16. Von Geruacu (on ver. 10):—The 
name of Jehovah (He that is) reveals tous His 
eternally immutable essence; in this there is 
given to mutable man living here in time the 
firmest ground of confidence, by which he may 
hold himself upright in trouble.—SrarxKe (on 
ver. 11):—-Money and property can, it is true, 
accomplish much in outward matters ; but in the 
hour of temptation and in the day of judgment 
it is all merely a broken reed.—[Bripa@zs (on 
vers. 10, 11):—Every man is as his trust. A 
trust in God communicates a divine and lofty 
spirit. We feel that we are surrounded with 
God, and dwelling on high with Him. A vain 
trust brings a vain and proud heart—the imme- 
diate forerunner of ruin.—Barzs (on ver. 10, 
11) :—Covetousness deposes God, and places the 
world, the idol of men’s heads and hearts, on 
His throne; it deprives Him of His regalia, His 
royal prerogatives, etc. The rich man will trust 
God no further than according to visible supplies 
and means].—Zuntner (on ver. 14) :—Wouldst 
thou have a sound body; then see to it that thou 
hast a joyful heart and a good courage, a heart 
which is assured of the grace of God and well 
content with His fatherly ordaining.—[T. Apams 
(on yer. 14); The pain of the body is but the 
body of pain; the very soul of sorrow is the 
sorrow of the soul.—FLaveL:—No poniards are 
so mortal as the wounds of conscience.—WATER- 
LAND :—On the misery of a dejected mind]. 

Vers. 17-21. [Lorp Bacon (on ver. 17) :—In 
every cause the first information, if it have dwelt 
for alittle in the judge’s mind, takes deep root, 
and colors and takes possession of it; insomuch 
that it will hardly be washed out, unless either 
some clear falsehood be detected, or some deceit 
in the statement thereof.—Arnor:—Self-love 
is the twist in the heart within, and self-interest 
is the side to which the variation from right- 
eousness steadily tends in’ fallen and distorted 
nature. ]—STarxKe (on ver. 17):—He that hath 
a just cause is well pleased when it 1s thoroughly 
examined; for his innocence comes out the more 
clearly to view.—ZELTNER (on ver. 19) :—The 
sweeter the wine the sharper tlfe vinegar; ac- 
cordingly the greatcr the love implanted. by 


nature, the more bitter the hate where this love 
a 
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is violated.—[Trarp (on ver. 19):—No war breaks 
out sooner or lasts longer, than that among 
divines, or as that about the sacrament ; a sacra- 
ment of love, a communion, and yet the occasion, 
by accident, of much dissension ].—Tébingen 
Bible (on ver. 20, 21):—Speak and be silent at 
the right time and in the divine order, and thou 
shalt be wise and blessed. 

Ver. 22. Luruer (marginal note on ver. 22): 
The married who is truly Christian knows that, 
even though sometimes things are badly matched, 
still his marriage relation is well pleasing to 
God, as His creation and ordinance; and what 
he therein does or endures, passes as done or 
suffered for God.—Srécker: Praise of an ex- 
cellent wife (probx conjugis commendatio) : 1) how 
such a one may be found; 2) what blessing her 
husband has in her.—Zettner: The great mys- 
tery of Christ and His church (Eph. v. 32) must 
ever be to married Christians the type and model 





blessing of a pious wife can only be found, not 
won or gained by one’s own merit. 4 

Vers. .23, 24. SrarKE (on ver. 23): If poor 
men must often enough knock in vain at the 
doors and hearts of the rich of this world, this 
shouldbe to them only an impulse, to plead and 
to call the more on God who surely hears them. 
(On vers. 24): Pour out your heart before the 
Lord in every extremity ; He is a friend whose 
friendship never dies out.—Von GERLACH (on 
ver. 24): The number of one’s friends is not the 
thing,—they are often false, unfaithful, and for- 
sake us in misfortune. Let none despair for that 
reason; there are friends who are more closely 
and intimately joined to us than even brothers.— 
[Arnor: The brother and the friend are, through 
the goodness of God, with more or less of imper- 
fection, often found among our fellows; but they 
are-complete only in Him who is the fellow of 
the Almighty. ] 


of their relation.—Von Gertacn: The great 


5) Admonition to humility, mildness, and gentleness. 
Cap. XIX. 


1 Better is the poor that walketh in his integrity 
than he that is perverse in speech and is a fool. 
2 Where the soul hath no knowledge there likewise is no good, 
and he that is of a hasty foot goeth astray. 
3 The foolishness of man ruineth his way, 
yet against Jehovah is his heart angry. 
4 Wealth maketh many friends, 
but the poor is parted from his friend. 
5 A false witness shall not go unpunished, 
and he that speaketh lies shall not escape. 
6 Many court the favor of the noble, 
and every one is friend to him that giveth. 
7 All the brethren of the poor hate him, 
how much more doth his acquaintance withdraw ;— 
he seeketh words (of friendship) and there are none. 
He that getteth understanding loveth his soul, 
he that keepeth wisdom shall find good. 
9 A false witness shall not go unpunished, 
he that speaketh lies shall perish. 
Luxury becometh not the fool, 
much less that a servant rule over princes. 
The discretion of a man delayeth his anger, 
and it is his glory to pass over a transgression. 
12 The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion, 
but as dew upon the grass is his favor. 
13 A foolish son is trouble upon trouble to his father 
and the contentions of a wife are a continual dropping. 
14 House and riches are an inheritance from fathers 
but from Jehovah cometh a prudent wife. 


() 
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45 Slothfulness sinketh into inaction, 


and an idle soul shall hunger. 


16 He that keepeth the commandment keepeth his soul, 


DI 


he that despiseth his ways shall die. 


17 He lendeth to the Lord, that hath pity on the poor, 


and his bounty will He requite for him. 


18 Correct thy son while there is still hope, 


but to slay him thou shalt not seek. 


19 A man of great wrath suffereth punishment, 


for if thou wardest it off thou must-do it again. 
20 Hearken to counsel and receive instruction, 
that thou mayest be wise afterward. 


21 There are many devices in a man’s heart, 


but Jehovah’s counsel, that shall stand. 
22 A man’s delight (glory) is his beneficence, 
and better is a poor man than a liar. 
23 The fear of Jehovah tendeth to life; 
one abideth satisfied, and cannot be visited of evil. 
24 The slothful thrusteth his hand in the dish, 
and will not even raise it to his mouth again. 
25 Smite the scorner and the simple will be wise, 
reprove the prudent and he will understand wisdom. 


-26 He that doeth violence to his father, and chaseth away his mother, 


is a son that bringeth shame and causeth disgrace. : 
27 Cease, my son, to hear instruction 

to depart from the words of wisdom. 
28 A worthless witness scoffeth at judgment, 

and the mouth of the wicked devoureth mischief. 
29 Judgments are prepared for scorners, 

and stripes for the back of fools. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 15. Altogether unnecessarily Hrrzia proposes to read oA instead of ban and O'S) instead of 
; A ape 
MOTI, and translates “slothfulness gives tasteless herbs tg eat.” [K. calls this a “remarkable alteration of the text;” 
=e 


and RUEETSCHI pronounces it “nothing but a shrewd fancy of H1rzi@’s’’]. 
Ver. 16. Instead of the K’thibh f\79}°, “shall be put to death,” (the familiar expression of the Mosaic law for the 


infliction of the death penalty), the K’ri reads more mildly }\37)°, which is probably original in chap. xv. 10, but not 
i 4 . ’ . 
here.—Instead of F]7]3 Hirzia reads in accordance with Jer. iii. 13 WD: “ We that scattereth his ways,” but by this 


process reaches a meaning undoubtedly much too artificial, which furthermore is not sufficiently justified by an appeal to 
xi. 24; Job xxxi.7. [While Gesen. makes the primary meaning of 7J{D “to tread under fvot,” Furrst makes it “to 
Tr 


scatter, divide, waste,” and interprets the “ dividing one’s ways” as a want of conformity to the one established worship. 
This is in his view the antithesis to “keeping the commandment.” The only other passage in which he finds this literal 
meaning of the verb is Ps. Ixxiii. 20, where Da Wertz (see Comm. 7 loco) admits that this would be a simpler completion 
of the verse, but thinks himself obliged to take the verb, as has usually been done, in the sense of “ despise.” Furrst’s 
rendering and antithesis seem preferable.—A.]. 


Ver. 19. Instead of the K’thibh 45) (which would probably require to bo explained by “hard” or “ frequent,” as 
ScHULTENS and Ewatp explain it from the Arabic), wo must give the preference to the K’ri, which also has the support of 
the early translators. [Fuerst takes the samo view]. WHirzia’s omendation, boi instead of 73 (he that dealoth in 


anger) is therefore superfluous. i 
Ver. 23. Y) “Calamity, evil ” is attached to the passive verb p23" as an accusative of more exact limitation.— 
a Ze 


Iirzie reads instead of p>’ ‘I71D", so that the resulting meaning is: “one stretches himself (?) rests, fears no 


sorrow ” (?). ; te 
Ver. 25. FVD in clause bis either to be regarded as an unusual Imperative form (= noi), [so B., M., 8.], or, 


which is probably preferable, as a finite verb with an indefinite pronoun to be supplied as its subject (ris, quisquam, ae 
f es , 5 
one); so Mencer, Hirzic. [Fuerst calls it an Inf. constr., and Borr. would without hesitation read [D1 (2 1051, 


d)—Al}. 
Ver. 27. Urrzia alters pow) to yaw? which according to Arabic analogies is to be interpreted “ to be rebellious, 


to reject.” 
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EXEGETICAL. 


1. Ver. 1-7, Admon- ions to meekness and ten- 
derness as they are to be manifested especially 
toward the poor.—Better is a poor man that 
walketh in his integrity than he that is 
perverse in speech and is a fool. The 
“crooked in lips” (comp. the crooked or per- 
verse in heart, xi. 20; xvii. 20) ishere doubtless 
the proud man who haughtily and scornfully mis- 
uses his lips; for to refer the expression to 
strange and false utterances is less natural on 
account of the antithesis to ‘‘ the poor” in clause 
a. The ideas contrasted are on the one hand 
that of the *‘poor” and therefore humble, and 
‘* perverse of lips,’’ and on the other hand the pre- 
dicates to these conceptions, ‘‘ walking in inno- 
cence,” and the “fool” (iz. ¢., foolish and un- 
godly at the same time, the, direct opposite of 
humble innocence). There is therefore no need 


of substituting some such word as Vwy (rich, 


mighty) for SDD (the fool), as the Syr., Vulg. 
and Hirzic do, nor yet of conceiving of the foolas 
the ‘rich fool,” as most of the later interpreters 
judge. Chap. xxviii. 6, where, with a perfect 
identity in the first clauses, the ‘‘rich”’ is after- 
ward mentioned instead of the ‘‘fool,” cannot de- 
cide the meaning of this latter expression, because - 
the second member differs in other respects also 
from that of the proverb before us, ‘“‘his ways” 
being mentioned instead of ‘his lips.” 

Ver. 2. Where the soul hath no know- 


ledge there likewise is no good. Oi, also, 


stands separated by Hyperbaton from the word 
to which it immediately relates, as in chap. xx. 
11 (see remarks above on xiii. 10); the «not- 
knowing” of the soul, is by the parallel «of 
hasty foot,” in clause 6, more exactly defined as 
a want of reflection and consideration; the souly 
finally, is here essentially the desiring soul, or 
if one chooses, the “desire,” the very longing 
after enjoyment and possession (comp. xiii. 2;- 
xvi. 26). So likewise ‘he that hasteth with his 
feet”’ is undoubtedly to be conceived of as one 
striving fiercely and passionately for wealth; 
comp. the “hasting to be rich,” chap. xxvii. 20, 
and also 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. 

Ver. 3. The foolishness of man ruineth 


hisway. The verb ho is not ‘‘to make rug- 


ged or uneven” (Umsrzit, Ersrer) but precipi- 
tare, ‘‘to hurl headlong, throw prostrate, bring 
suddenly down,” which is its ordinary meaning ; 
comp. xiii. 6; xxi. 12. The verb in clause 0 is 
to rage, to murmur, 7. ¢., here to accuse Jehovah 
as the author of the calamity ; comp. Ex. xvi. 8; 
Lam. iii. 39; Ecclesiast. xv. 11 sq. 

Ver. 4. Comp. xiv. 20; also, below, vers. 6 sq. 
—But the poor is parted from his friend, 
that is, because the latter wishes to have no fur- 
ther acquaintance with him, separates his way 
wholly from him; comp. ver. 7, b. 

Ver. 5. A false witness shall not go un- 
punished; comp. xvii. 5, and for the expression 
‘*‘uttereth or breatheth out lies” in clause b, 





comp. chap. vi. 19; xiv. 5. The entire proverb 
occurs again in yer. 9, literally repeated as far 


as the “shall not escape” at the conclusion, for 
which in the second instance there appears 
‘‘shall perish.” Hrrzig it is true proposes also 
the exchange for the phrase “he that speaketh 
lies” in 9, 6, ‘‘he that breatheth out evil;” but 
the LXX can hardly be regarded as sufficiently 
reliable witnesses for the originality of this di- 
vergent reading. é : 
Ver. 6. Many court the favor of the no- 
ble, lit. ‘(stroke the face,” 7. ¢., flatter him (Job 
xi. 19) who is noble and at the same time liberal, 
him who is of noble rank’ (not precisely ‘a 
prince” in the specific sense, ELsTERr) and at the 
same time of noble disposition, comp. xvii. 7, 26. 
If accordingly the “noble” expresses something 
morally valuable and excellent, the gift” in 
clause 6 cannot express anything morally repre- 
hensible, but must rather be employed in the 
same good sense as in xviii. 16. “The man of 
a gift” will therefore be the generous, he who 
gives cheerfully, and the “‘aggregate” or 


‘“‘mass”’ of friends (y-53) whom he se- 
cures by his gifts, will be lawfully gained friends 
and not bribed or hired creatures. The right 
conception is expressed as early as the transla- 
tion of the Vulg., while the LXX, Chald. and Syr., 
embodying the common assumption which finds 
in the verse a censure of unlawful gifts for bri- ° 


bery, go so far as to read yrp-3 SSOViCTaN 
wicked man” (rae 6 Kaxdc, etc.). 

Ver. 7. Comp. ver. 4, .—How much more 
do his acquaintance withdraw from him. 
YN) (comp. remarks on chap. xii. 26) we shall 
be obliged to take here as an abstract with acol- 
lective sense (‘his friendship” — his friends), 
for only in this way is the plural of the verb to 
be explained (for which Hirzig arbitrarily pro- 
poses to write pO?).—He seeketh words (of 
friendship)—and there are none. In some 
such way as this we must explain the third 
clause, with which this verse seems remarkably 
enriched (comp. Umsrerir and Exsrer on the 
passage); the K’thibh is to be adhered to, [so 
Borr. IL, p. 60, n. 4) which evidently gives a 


better meaning than the K’ri, 77 19 in interpret= 
ing which so as to conform to -the context ex- 
positors have vainly labored in many ways (e. g. 
Ewatp: ‘he that seeketh words, to him they 
belong ;”’ in like manner Berrneav).—The LXX 
instead of this third clause, which does indeed 
stand in an exceptional form, like the fragmen- 
tary remnant of a longer proverb, have two whole 
verses; the second of these: 6 mod2a KQKOTOL@V 
Tehectoupyet Kaxlay, bc dé gpeSiver Adyouc, 0b codh- 
oerat [‘*he that does much harm perfects mis- 
chief; and he that uses provoking words shall 
not escape:” Brenron’s Transl. of the LXX}], 
seems at least to come tolerably near to the ori- 
ginal sense of the passage. Hirzia through se- 
veral emendations obtains from this the sense 
“He that is after gossip hatcheth mischief, 
hunting after words which are nothing.” 
Others, as Berrunay, e. g- infer from the ob 
owdjoerae of the LXX, that the original text’ in- 


stead of MDT xd (they are not) exhibited 


wD? x (shall not escape), but they supply 
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no definite proof that this is original. At any 
rate we must conclude that our present text is 
defective, inasmuch as verses of three members 
in the main division of the Book of Proverbs 
which is now before us occur nowhere else. 
(This is otherwise, it is true, in Division L; see 
remarks above on chap. vii. 22, 23, and also in 
‘the supplement of Hezekiah’s men: Comp. In- 
trod., g 14). 

2. Vers. 8-17. Further admonitions to mild- 
ness, patience, pity, and other prominent mani- 
festations of true wisdom.—He that getteth 
understanding (comp. xv. 32) loveth his 
soul; comp. the opposite, viii. 86; xxix. 24. 


For the construction of the predicate 10 N¥N 


in clause 6 compare notes on xviii. 24; for the 
expression of chap. xvi. 20, ete. : 

Ver. 9. Comp. notes on ver. 5. 

Ver. 10. Luxury becometh not the fool. 
Comp. xvil..7; xxvi. 1; and for clause 4, xxx. 
22; Eccles. x. 7; Eeclesiast. xi. 5.—Inasmuch as 
luxury naturally and originally belongs only to 
princes and the like exalted personages, clause b 
stands as the climax of a. That ‘servants rule 
over princes” will, it is true, not readily occur 
among common slaves in their relation to their 
masters; it may however the more easily happen 
at the courts of oriental despots, who frequently 
enough exalt their favorites of humble rank 
above all the nobles of the realm. 

Ver. 1l. The discretion of a man delay- 
eth his anger, makes him patient, lit. ‘‘length- 
ens, prolongs his anger,” [in the sense of defers 
rather than extends it; his patience is what is 
“Jengthened out” and not his passion]; comp. 
Isa. xlviii. 9, as well as chap. xiv. 17, above, in 
regard to impatience as the token of a fool.— 
And his gloryis to pass over transgression, 
lit., “‘to go away over transgression,” comp. 
Mice. vii. 18. 

Ver. 12. Roaring like that of a lion is the 
wrath ofa king; comp. xxvi. 2; also xvi. 14; 
xxviii. 15. With the figure of the sweetly re- 
freshing dew in clause 6 compare xvi. 15; Ps. 

eS cinley 

Ver. 13. A foolish son is stroke upon 
stroke to his father. The plural ‘troubles, 
calamities,” expresses the repetition, the suc- 
cession of many calamities; Umbrerr and Hir- 
zig therefore will translate ‘¢ruin upon ruin;’’ 
comp. also Zinanur ‘a sea of evils.” —And the 
brawling of a wife is a continual. drop- 
ping; for this latter phrase see also xxvii. 15; 
a pertinent figure, reminding of the distilling of 
the dew in 12, 6, although contrasted with it in 
itsimpression. The scolding words of the bad 
wife are as it were the single drops of the steady 

‘yain, as her perpetual temper pours itself out. 

Ver. 14. Comp. xviii. 22, and the German and 
English proverb according to which ‘“ marriages 
are made in heaven”’ [‘‘a proverb which,” says 
Archbishop Treneu, ‘it would have been quite 

impossible for all antiquity to have produced, or 
even remotely to have approached”’].—Ver. 15. 
Slothfulness sinketh into torpor; lit., 
‘“<causeth deep sleep to fall’? (comp. Gen. ii. 21), 
brings upon man stupor and lethargy ; comp. vi. 
9, 10.—With clause 6 compare x. 4; xii. 23.— 
Ver. 16. With clause a comp. xvi. 17; Eccles. viii. 





5.—He that taketh no heed to his ways 
shall die.—See critical notes.—Ver. 17.—With 
clause a compare xiy. 31; with b, xii. 14; with 
the general sentiment (which appears also in the 
Arabic collection of Mrrpanr), Eccles. xi. 1; 
Matth. xxv. 40; Luke vi. 30-85. 

8. Vers. 18-21. Admonition to gentleness in 
parents and children, with respect to the work 
of education.—Correct thy son while there 
is still hope,—that is, that he may reform and 
come to the true life. This last phrase ‘while 
there is hope”’ appears also in Job xi. 18; Jer. 
xxxi. 16 sq.—With dcompare xxili.13, [Rurxrr- 
SCHI calls attention to the deep import of this se- 
cond clause, ordinarily misunderstood. It is not 
a caution against excess of severity, but against 
the cruel kindness that kills by withholding sea- 
sonable correction. He suggests as further pa- 
rallelg xiii. 24; iii. 12; xxii. 15; Ecclesiast. xxx. 
1.—A. : 

ek, A man of great wrath suffereth 
punishment.—One ‘great of wrath’ is one 
who has great wrath (Dan. xi. 44; 2 Kings xxii. 
13); comp. Jer. xxxii. 19; ‘One great in coun- 
sel.”’—For if thou wardest it off thou must 


do it again.—For this use of 7°37, lit., «« deli- 
ver,’’—with reference to the ruinous action of 
angry and contentious men specifically to ‘‘avert 


+ or ward off” (Hirzta), comp. 2 Sam. xiy. 6. 


[But this very passage favors more the common 
rendering; for the object is personal, which re- 
quires the meaning ‘‘take away, 7%. ¢., deliver,” 
while the rendering preferred by Z. and Hirzig¢ 


demands for the object the Wy, punishment, 


of clause a. Dr W., B., N.,S., M., W. agree 
with this view, while K. supports the general 
idea of Z.—A.] The last phrase can express 
only the idea that such an interposition must be 
frequently repeated, and therefore that in spite 
of all efforts to the contrary the wrathful man 
must still at last fall into calamity and punish- 
ment. The entire verse accordingly gives a rea- 
son for the dissuasion in ver. 18 against too vio- 
lent passion in the correction of disobedient 
children [but see the supplementary note in re- 
gard to the true meaning of clause 6]; yet this 
is not done in any such way that the “ thou must 
do it again” would refer to frequent corrections, 
and so to the sure prospect of real reformation, 
as many of the older expositors maintain. 

Ver. 20. Comp. xii. 15. Afterward—lit., in 
thy future, comp. Job iii. 7; xlii. 12.—Ver, 21 
gives the constant direction toward God which 
the wise conduct of the well trained son must 
take during his later life. Comp. xvi. 1, 9. 

4. Vers. 22-29. Miscellaneous admonitions, re- 
lating especially to humanity, truthfulness, the 
fear of God, etc.—A man’s delight is his be- 
neficence.—10M (comp. note on iii. 8) is here 


to be taken in the sense of the active manifesta- 
tion of love, or charitableness, for it is not the 
loving disposition, but only its exhibition in li- 
beral benefactions and offerings prompted by 
love to others, that can be the object of man’s 
longing, desire or delight: [Fusrst renders 
“Zier,” ornament, honor. }. Comp. Acts xx. 35: 
“Jt is more blessed to give than to receive. 

With this conception of clause a the preference 
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expressed in } best corresponds,—that of the 
poor and lowly to the ‘‘man of lies,” «.¢., the 
rich man who promises aid, and might give it, 
but as a selfish, hard-hearted man, still fails to 
render it.—The LXX and Vulg. deviate somewhat 
in the first clause from the literal rendering of 
the original. From their readings, which more- 
over differ somewhat the one from the other, 
Hrrzte has by combination reached what he rep- 
resents as the original meaning: “ From the 
revenue (?) of a man comes his kind gift.” 

Ver. 23. With a@ compare xiv. 27.—One 
abideth satisfied and cannot be visited of 
evil,—because Jehovah does not suffer such as 
fear Him to hunger (x. 8), but in every way pro- 
tects, promotes and blesses them (x. 29; xiv. 26; 
xviil. 10, etc.). The subject of the verbs in clause 
6 is strictly the possessor of the fear of God, the 
devout man. 

Ver. 24. The slothful thrusteth his hand 
in the dish, ete.—An allusion to the well-known 
method of eating among Oriental nations, which 
needs no knife and fork. A similar figure to 
characterize the slothful is found in chap. xii. 27. 
Compare also the proverb in chap. xxvi. 15, 
which in the first half corresponds literally with 
the one before us. 

Ver. 25. Smite the scorner and the sim- 
ple will be wise.—Since the scorner, accord- 
ing to chap. xiii. 1 (see notes on this passage), 
‘theareth not rebuke,” but is absolutely irre- 
claimable, the simple who ‘becometh wise” in 
view of the punishment with which the other is 
visited, will be such a one as is not yet quite a 
scorner, but is in danger of becoming so, and 
therefore must be deterred by fear of the pe- 
nalty. In contrast with this “simple” one who 
walks in the right way only by constraint (comp. 
remarks on i. 4), the ‘‘man of understanding,” 
he who is really prudent, learns at once on mere 
and simple reproof, because he has in general 
finer powers to discriminate between good and 
evil (Heb. v. 14), and has moreover a reliable 
tendency to good. 
~Ver. 26. He that doeth violence to his 
father.—The verb TY signifies ‘to assail vio- 


lently, roughly, to misuse,” as in xxiv. 15; Ps. 
xvii. 9.—1'i7 is then “to cause to flee, thrust 
or chase away.”—With 6 compare xiib. 5; with 
wid in particular x. 5, 

Ver. 27. Cease, my son, to hear instruc. 
tion to depart from the words of wisdom.— 
Two conceptions are possible: 1) The ‘“‘instrue- 
tion” is that of wisdom itself, and therefore a 
good, wholesome discipline that leads to life ; 
then the meaning of the verse can be only ironi- 
cal, presenting under the appearance of a dis- 
suasion from discipline in wisdom a very urgent 
counsel to hear and receive it (so Ewatp, Ber- 
THEAU, Eusrer). [To call this “ironical” 
seems to us a misnomer. ‘Cease.to hear in- 
struction only to despise it.”” What can be more 
direct or literally pertinent? Cease to hear 
‘“‘for the departing,” i. ¢., to the end, with the 
sole result of departure.—A.] 2) The “instruc- 
tion”’ is evil and perverted, described in clause 
b as one that causes departure from the words of 
wisdom. Then the admonition is one seriously 
intended (thus most of the old expositors,. and 








Umsreir [W., H., N., S., e¢c.]), We must choose 

for ourselves between the two interpretations, 
although the connection in which the proverb 
‘stands with the preceding verse seems to speak 


‘decidedly for the former of the two. 


Ver. 28. A worthless witness scoffeth at 
judgment—. e., by the lies which he utters.— 
And the mouth of the wicked devoureth 
mischief,—i. ¢., mischief is the object of his pas- 
sionate desire; it is a real enjoyment to him to 
produce calamity; he swallows it eagerly as if 
it were a sweet fruit (Job xx. 12; Is. xxviii. 4): 
he “drinketh it in like water” (Job xv. 16). Thus 
apprehended the expression “ to devour mischief 
or wrong” has nothing at all offensive in it, and 
we do not need either with the Chaldee (comp. 
GuipR, etc.) to get rid of it by exchanging the 
idea of “devouring” for that of “uttering,” or 
in any other way; nor with Hirzrq (following 
the LXX) to read instead of mischief” 
(as) ‘¢justice Gros and to translate accordingly 
‘‘and the mouth of the wicked devoureth jus- 
tice.” 

Ver. 29. Judgments are prepared for 
scorners and stripes for the back of fools. 
—The ‘‘scorners” are quite the same as the 
‘‘fools,”’ as the first clause of ver. 25 shows; and 
the “stripes”? (the term the same as in xviii. 6) 
are a special form of ‘judicial penalties or 
judgments.” The verse as a whole, with which 
chap. xiv. 3; xxvi. 3 should be compared, stands 
in the relation of an explanation to the preceding, 
especially to the idea that the wicked eagerly 
devours calamity. [Their eagerness is not for-. 
gotten by a just God, and fitting judgments await 
them.—A.] 


DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, HOMILETIC AND 
PRACTICAL. 


In the considerably rich and varied contents 
of the chapter, that which stands forth most con- 
spicuously as the leading conception and central 
idea is the idea of the gentleness and mildness to 
be manifested in intercourse with one’s neigh- 
bors. Gentleness and an humble devotion, ready - 
even for suffering, man ought to exhibit first of 
all toward God, against whom it is not proper to 
complain even in calamity (ver. 8), who is in all 
things to be trusted (vers. 14, 17), according to 
whose wise counsels it is needful always to shape 
the life (ver. 21), and in whose fear one should 
ever walk (ver. 23). Not less is a gentle de- 
meanor a duty for the married in their mutual 
intercourse (ver. 18, 14); for parents in the 
training of their children (vers. 18, 19, 25); for 
children toward their parents (vers, 20, 26): for 
the rich in dispensing benefactions among the 
poor (vers. 1, 4,7, 22); for rulers and kings to- 
ward their subjects (ver. 12; comp. vers. 6, 10); 
for men in general in their intercourse with 
their neighbors (ver. 11; comp. vers. 19, 27, 28), 
By far the larger number of the proverbs in the 
chapter are therefore arranged with reference 
to this leading and underlying conception of 
gentleness; the whole presents itself as a tho- 
rough unfolding of the praises and commenda- 
tions of meekness in the New Testament, which 
are well known; e. g., Matth. v. 5; James i. 20 
21.—Only some single proverbs are less aptly 
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classified in this connection, such as the warning 
against hasty, inconsiderate, rash action (ver. 2); 
that against untruthfulness (vers. 9, 28); against 
slothfulness (vers. 15, 24); against folly and a 
mocking contempt of the holy (vers. 8, 16, 29). 
And yet these interspersed sentences of a some- 
what incongruous stamp do not by any means 
essentially disturb the connection of the whole 
which is maintained and ruled by the fundamen- 
tal idea of gentleness. 

Therefore we may very suitably, in the homi- 
letical treatment of the chapter as a whole, take 
this as the general subject: The praise of meek- 
ness, as it is to be exhibited, 1) in respect to 
God, by the quiet reception of His word (James 
i, 21), and bringing forth fruit with patience 
(Luke viii. 15); 2) in relation to one’s neighbors, 
by humility, obedience, love, compassion, etc.— 
Comp. Sréckmr: Against contempt of poor 
neighbors: 1) Dissuasion from this peculiarly 
evil fruit of wrath and uncharitableness (vers. 
1-15) ;.2) enumeration of some of the chief meang 
to be used against wrath in general (remedia, s. 
relinacula ire, vers. 16-29).—WoutrartH: On 
contempt of the poor, and the moderation of 
anger. 

Vers. 1-7. Gurr (on ver. 1): To the pious 
poor it may impart a strong consolation, that 
notwithstanding their poverty they are better 
esteemed in the sight of God than a thousand un- 
godly and foolish rich men.—Berleburg Bible (on 
ver. 1): He who has nothing that is his own, who 
accounts himself the poorest of all men, who sees 
nothing good in himself, and yet with all this 
stands in the uprightness of his heart and in all 
simplicity, is far more pleasing to God than the 
souls that are rich in endowments and in learn- 
ing, and yet despise and deride the simple.— 
Srarke (on ver. 4): Art thou forsaken by thy 
friends, by father and mother, by all men, be of 
good comfort! if it be only on account of good- 
ness, God will never forsake thee.—(On vers. 6, 
7): We often trust in men more than in God, but 


‘find very often that this hope in men is abortive, 


and is brought to shame.—[ Rogert Hatt (on ver. 
2): Sermon on the advantages of knowledge to 
the lower classes.—T. Apams (on ver. 4): Solo- 


mon says not the rich man, but riches; it is the 


money, not the man, they hunt. ] 

Vers. 8-17. [Murrnr (on ver. 8): Every one 
hath a heart, but every one possesseth not his 
heart. He possesseth his heart that, furnishing 
it with knowledge of the truth, holdeth his heart 
firm and fast therein, not suffering his courage 
to fail, nor losing that good possession which he 
hath gotten.—CuHatmers (on yer. 10): With all 
the preference here expressed for virtuous po- 
verty—the seemliness of rank and the violence 
done by the upstart rule of the lower over the 
higher, are not overlooked. ]|—MELANCHTHON (on 
ver. 10): The ungoverned and uneducated are in 
prosperous conditions only the more insolent and 
base, as, ¢. g., Rehoboam, when he became king, 
Alexander the Great after his great victories, ete. 
—Tiibingen Bible (on ver. 11): It is great wisdom 
to bear injustice with patience, and to overcome 
and even to gain over one’s persecutors with **- 
nefits, 1 Pet. ii. 19; Matth. v. 44 sq.—(On vers. 
13, 14): God’s wise providence ‘manifests itself 
very specially in the bestowal of good and pious 
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partners in marriage.—Von GurLacu (on ver. 
17): The poor the Lord regards as specially His 
own, and therefore adjusts those debts of theirs 
which they cannot pay.—Berleb. Bible: With 
that which the righteous man dispenses in bene- 
factions to the poor, he is serving God in his 
counsels with respect to men.—[Lord Bacon (on 
ver. 11): As for the first wrong, it does but of- 
fend the law; but the revenge of that wrong put- 
teth the law out of office. Certainly, in taking 
revenge a man is but even with his enemy, but 
in passing it over he is superior.—Trapp (on 
ver. 11): The manlier any man is, the milder 
and readier to pass by an offence. When any 
provoke us we say, We will be even with him. 
There is a way whereby we may be not even with 
him, but above him, and that is, forgive him.— 
Arnot: The only legitimate anger is a holy 
emotion directed against an unholy thing. Sin, 
and not our neighbor, must be its object; zeal 
for righteousness, and not our own pride, must 
be its distinguishing character.—Murrer (on 
ver. 17): The Lord will not only pay for the 
poor man, but requite him that gave alms with 
usury, returning great gifts for small. Give, 
then, thy house, and receive heaven; give tran- 
sitory goods, and receive a durable substance; 
give a cup of cold water and receive God’s King- 
dom.—W. Barrs: As there are numerous exam- 
ples of God’s blasting the covetous, so it is as vi- 
sible He prospers the merciful, sometimes by a 
secret blessing dispensed by an invisible hand, 
and sometimes in succeeding their diligent en- 
deavors in their callings.] —~ 

Ver. 18-21. Tiibingen Bible: Cruelty to children 
is no discipline. Wisdom is needful, that one in 
the matter of strictness may do neither too much 
nor too little to them.—Zrttnrr: Too sharp 
makes a notched edge, and too great strictness 
harms more than it helps, not only in the disci- 
pline of children, but in all stations and rela- 
tions.—STarke (on ver. 21): God is the best 
counsellor, Who ever enters upon His cause 
with Him must prosper in it.—[J. Foster: The 
great collective whole of the “devices” of all 
hearts constitutes the grand complex scheme of 
the human race for their happiness. Respecting 
the object of every device God has His design. 
There is in the world a want of coalescence be- 
tween the designs of man and God; anestranged 
spirit of design on the part of man. God’s 
design is fixed and paramount, and ‘shall 
stand.’ | 

Vers. 22-29, Mrnancutuon (on ver. 25): Not 
all, it is true, are improved by the warning ex- 
ample of the correction which comes upon the 
wicked, but some, that is, those who.are rational 
and not insane, those who hearken to admonition 
and follow it.—Srarxe (on ver. 25): The final 
aim of all penalty should be the improvement as 
well of him who is punished as of others who 
may there see themselves mirrored.—(On ver. 
26): He who would not experience shame and 
sorrow of heart from his children, let him accus- 
tom them seasonably to obedience, to the fear of 
God and reverence.—J. Lance: God’s word is 
the right rule and measure of our life. Whoso- 
ever departs from this, his instruction is deceitful 
and ruinous.—Hasius (ou ver. 29) : Every sin, 
whether great or small, has by God’s ordinance 
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its definite penalty. Happy he who recognizes 
‘this, and knows how to shun these punish- 
ments. 

[Be. Haux (on ver. 22): That which should be 
the chief desire of a man is his beneficence and 
kindness to others; and if a rich man promise 
much and perform nothing, a poor man that is 
unable either to undertake or perform is better 
than he.—Arnot: A poor man is better than a 
liar; a standard has been set up in the market 
place to measure the pretences of men withal, and 
those who will not employ it must take the con- 
sequences.—CuALMERS (on ver. 23): Religion 
may begin with fear, but will end in the sweets 





and satisfactions of a spontaneous and living 
principle of righteousness.—Bp. SuERLOCK (on 
ver. 27); Since the fears and apprehensions of 
guilt are such strong motives to infidelity, the 
innocence of the heart is absolutely necessary to 
the freedom of the mind. We must answer for 
the vanity of our reasonings as well as the vanity 
of our actions, and if we take pains to invent 
vain reasoning to oppose to the plain evidence 
that God has afforded us of His being and power, 
and to undermine the proofs and authority on 
which religion stands, we may be sure we shall 
not go unpunished. } 


e) Admonition to avoid drunkenness, sloth, a contentious spirit, eic. 


Cuar. XX. 


1 Wine is a mocker, strong drink boisterous, 
whosoever is led astray thereby is not wise. 

2 As the roaring of a lion is the dread of the king; 
he that provoketh him sinneth against his own soul. 

3 It is an honor to a man to dwell far from strife, 


but every fool breaketh forth. 


4 The sluggard plougheth not because of the cold; 


he seeketh in harvest and hath nothing. 


5 Counsel in the heart of a man is as deep waters, 


but a wise man draweth it out. 
6 Many proclaim each his own grace; 
but a faithful man who can find? 


7 He who in his innocence walketh uprightly, 


blessed are his children after him! 
8 A king sitting on his throne, * 
searcheth out all evil with his eyes. 


9 Who can say, I have made my heart clean, 


I am pure from my sin? 
10 Divers weights and divers measures, 


an abomination to Jehovah are they both. 
11 Even a child maketh himself known in his deeds, 
whether his work be pure, and whether it be right. 
12 The ear that heareth, and the eye that seeth— 


Jehovah hath created them both. 


13 Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty ; 
open thine eyes, and be satisfied with thy bread. 


14 “It is bad, it is bad!” saith the buyer, 


but when he is gone his way then he boasteth. 


15 There is gold, and a multitude of pearls ; 
but a precious vase are lips of knowledge. 


16 Take his garment that is surety for a stranger, 
and for strangers make him a bondsman. 


17 Bread of deceit is sweet to a man, 


but afterward his mouth is filled with gravel. 


18 Plans are established by counsel, 
and with good advice make war. 
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19 He that goeth about as a talebearer revealeth secrets ; : 
_ with him that openeth wide his lips have nothing to do. 

20 He that curseth father and mother, 
his light goeth out in utter darkness. 
21 An inheritance that is hastily gained in the beginning, 
its end will not he blessed. 
22 Say not:. Let me avenge the evil! 

wait on Jehovah ; he will help thee. 
23 An abomination to Jehovah are diverse weights, 

_ and a deceitful balance is not good. 
24 Man’s steps are of Jehovah; | 

man—how shall he understand his way? 


“= 


- 25 It is a snare to a man that he hath vowed hastily, 


and after vows to inquire. 
26 A wise king sifteth the wicked, 
and bringeth the (threshing) wheel over them. : 
27 The spirit of man is a candle of Jehovah, 
searching all the chambers of the body. 
28 Grace and truth preserve the king, 
and he upholdeth his throne by mercy.. 
29 The glory of young men is their strength, 
and the honor of old men is the grey head. 
30 Wounding stripes are a correction of evil, 
and strokes in the inner chambers of the body. 
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GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 2. JANN is either to be pointed with Hirzi¢ la) Ayn (partic. with suffix from a denominative verb of Ara- 
maic form jj), “to throw into a passion, to excite wrath” [7 1y)], or, which is probably simpler, with EwAp, BER- 
conte eed 


THEAU, [FUERST], efc., to conceive of it as a Hithp. participle, whose ordinary meaning, “ to become excited against any 
one,” (comp. xxvi. 17) here passes over into the transitive idea, “‘to excite some one against one’s self, to call some one, 
forth against one’s self.” Altogether too artificial, and in conflict with the old versions (LXX: 6 rapogvvwv aitév; Vulg.: 
qui provocat eum) is UMBREIT’s explanation: ‘“‘he that arouseth himself (riseth up) against him [the king].” [E.V., H., 
S., M., eéc., agree with our author; De W. and Noyes, with Umsreir]. 


Ver. 3. FJ\3Y is according to the Masoretic punctuation the Infinitive of Jy) [as in Isa. xxx. 7] and not, as most of | 


Cas Rc 
the recent interpreters [among them UmsreitT, EwALp, Hrrzia, [Furrsr, M., efc.]], regard it, a substantive from the root 
nav, for which derivation certainly no other support could be adduced than Ex. xxi. 19. 


‘Ver. 4. Tho K’ri Seyi) is doubtiess preferable to the K’thibh oxwh (Bs. cix. 10), for “to beg in harvest” would 
give a meaning too intense. [So H., S., efc.]—Hirzie¢ changes AMD into ATID» which, according to Arabic analogies, 
should mean “a fruit basket;” he then reads Oxvy “he demands, desires,” and obtains the meaning: 

“A pannier [?] the sluggard doth not provide [?], 
“‘trieth to borrow [?] in harvest, and nothing cometh of it [?].” P 
Ver. 9. [FAIMV, clted by Bérr. 2948, c, as one of the examples of the “stative” perfect, used to describe spiritual 
states. sD, one of his examples of the “ Fiens licitum,” the Imperf. used to express what can be: “who can say;” 


950, B.—A. 4 : ; 
é ee 16. Tad standing emphatically at the beginning of a verse, one of the few instances of the full Imperative - 


~ form; Bort. 2 1101, 2—A.]. 


Ver. 18. EWALD proposes instead of my to read the Infin. ny, as inchap. xxi.3; but tho Imperative seems more 
appropriate, and gives to the expression greater vivacity. ; ‘ 
Ver. 22. ew) yun, one of the few examples of double accent, the penultimate accent marking the rhythm, that on 
per pats 


the ultima sustaining its vowel ; Borr. 2 482, e. f.—The Jussive form with } consec. is used to assert a sure result; Borr. 
“ affirmativ consecutiv.”—A.] ; 
Ver. 25, yd), essentially identical with 0: signifies, according to the Arabic, “to speak inconsiderately, to pro- 
as E 


mise thoughtlessly ;” vqD is here not a substantive, but an Infinitive continuing the finite verb. According to this 
simple explanation, which is lexically well justified, EwALp’s conception of yd as a substantive, which should be pointed 
y?, and translated, “hasty vow,” may be dismissed as superfluous ; and also the derivation preferred by JEROME, LUTHER 


and others of the older expositors, from the root yy “to swallow” [Vulgate: devorare sanctos; LUTHER: of das Feilige 
liistern”’]. [GxzsxN. and Fuerst are authorities for the view adopted by our author, while Bérz., with great positiveness 


[2 964, 5 and n. 7] pronounces the form a Jussive form with a “permissive” meaning, from yy or py; “Jet him only, 
4.¢. if he only hurry or hasten too much.”—A.] _ f A 
Ver. 29. (oN, young men, jwvenes, as distinguished from ona, youth, juventas ; comp. Bort., 2 408, B.—A.]. 
° (hed . 
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EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-5. Various precepts of prudence 
and integrity, (especially directed against drunk- 
enness, a contentious spirit and indolence).— 
Wine isamocker. ‘he spirit of wine, and 
in like manner that of “mead” or ‘strong 
drink” (124, oixepa, Luke i. 15),* a frequent 
accompaniment or substitute of wine (comp. 
Lev. x. 9; Num. vi. 3; Judg. xiii. 4 sq. 5. Isa. v. 
11; xxviii. 7, eéc.), appears here ‘‘ personified, or 
represented as in a sense an evil demon, which 
excites to frivolous wantonness, to wild and 
boisterous action, and by the confusion of the 
senses into which it plunges man, robs him of 
all clear self-possession”’ (ELstEr).—W hoso- 
ever is led astray thereby is not wise. 
With this phrase ‘‘to stagger, or reel because of 
or under something” comp. vy. 19. For the 
general meaning, Isa. xxviii. 7. : 

Ver. 2. With clause @ compare xix. 12 (which 
ig literally identical with the clause before us, 
except that this has MDS, dread” [terrible 


word, an utterance that spreads terror] instead 
of *|)1).—He that provoketh him sinneth 


against hisown soul. For the first phrase see 
Critical Notes.—“ Sinneth against his own soul”’ 
WD}, an accusative of respect); comp. kindred 
-although not identical expressions in viii, 386; 
vi. 32. 

Ver. 3. It is an honor to a man to dwell 
fax from strife. See Critical Notes. To ‘dwell 
far from strife” is an apt expression to describe 
the quiet, peaceable demeanor of the wise man, 
in contrast with the passionate activity of the 
contentious multitude. For the meaning and 
use of the verb of clause 8, phan, comp. xvii. 
14; xviii. 1; with the meaning of the whole 
expression comp. xix. 11. 

Ver. 4. The sluggard plougheth not be- 
cause of the cold, that is, because the season 
in which his field should be cared for is too dis- 
agreeably rough and cold for him. [For illus- 
tration see Tuomson’s Land and Book, I., 207]. 
In consequence of this indolent procedure ‘‘he 
seeketh in harvest.”’—for fruits of his field —“ and 
thereis nothing.” See Critical Notes. [Rurrr- 
SCHI, ubi supra, p. 149, retaining the general 
meaning, objects that the term here used is not 
the one that of itself describes the cold and 
stormy harvest time; he therefore retains the 
temporal meaning of the preposition, and ren- 
ders, ‘“from the time of the (fruit) harvest on- 
ward,” etc., this being the ptoper time for the 
ploughing and sowing, a time which none can 
suffer to pass by.—A. ] 


Ver. 5. Counsel in the heart of man isas. 


deep waters, eic.; i, e. the purpose that one has 
formed may be difficult to fathom (see the same 
figure, chap. xviii. 4); ® wise man nevertheless 
draws him out, elicits from him his secret, and 


brings it to light. no7 means to “draw” water 
with a bucket (53, Isa. xl, 15), to bring it up 





* For a full and yaluable discussion of the meaning of 
these and kindred terins, see an article by Dr. Laurie in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1869.—A. 


laboriously from a deep place (Ex. ii. 16, 19)—a 
metaphor suggested by the figure in clause a, 
and evidently very expressive. Heat gedet 

2. Vers. 6-11. On the general sinfulness of 
men.—Many proclaim each his own grace 
(or love). The verb which is originally to ««call” 
is here to “proclaim, to boast of,” predicare. 
WN, “each individual” of the «many a man,” 
the mass or majority of men.—But a faithful 
man who can find? For the phrase ‘‘a man 
of fidelity,” comp. xiii. 17; xiv. 5; for the gen- 
eral meaning, Ps. cxvi. 11; Rom. iii. 4. 

Ver. 7. He who in his innocence walk- 
eth upright. Thus, taking p'1¥ attributively, 
as an adjective subordinated to the participle, the 
LXX, Vulg., Syr., had already treated the con- 
struction, and later Ewanp and Hirzig [and 
Kamru.]; while recent expositors generally . 
render, ‘‘isa righteous man” [H. and N.], or 
in other instances treat the “righteous” as the 


subject (UmBruit, Exster, etc.), [S. and M., 


Ki. V., and Dr W.].—With this benediction upon 
the descendants of the righteous in clause } 
comp. xiv. 26; with the PMN “after him,” i.e. 


EC 
after his death, Gen. xxiv. 67; Job xxi. 21. 

Ver. 8. A king .... searcheth out all 
evil with his eyes. The natural reference is 
to the king as he corresponds with his ideal, that 
he be the representative on earth of God,.the 
supreme Judge. Comp. xvi. 10; also Isa. xi. 4, 
where similar attributes to these are ascribed to 
the Messiah, as the ideal typically perfect king. 
With this use of the verb “to sift or winnow,”’ 
to separate, comp. ver. 26. 

Ver. 9. Who can say: Ihave made my 
heart clean, I am pure from my sin? The 
question naturally conveys a decided negative 
by implication: ‘No one can say,” ete. ; comp. 
ver. 6 b, and ver. 246. It is not a permanent 
purity, a ‘having kept one’s self pure” (from 
birth onward) that is the subject of the emphatic 
denial in this proverb (in opposition to Ber- 
THEAU’S view), but a having attained to moral 
perfection, the having really conquered all tho 
sins that were in existence before, that is denied. 


We should therefore bring into comparison not 


passages like Job xiv. 4; xv. 14; Ps. li, 5 (7), 
but such as 1 Kings viii. 46; Eccles. vii. 20; 1Jobhn 
i. 8; James iii. 2, ete. With this expression, ‘*] 
have made my heart clean,” comp. Ps. Ixxiii. 13. 

Ver. 10 draws attention to deception in: busi- 
ness intercourse as a peculiar and prominent 
form of. that universal sinfulness which has just 
been spoken of as having no exceptions. Comp. 
chap. xi. 1, and ver. 28 below. With the lan. 
guage in clause 6 compare xvii. 15 3. 

Vers. 11. Even a child maketh himself 
known in his deeds. With regard to the Dd, 
“even,” which does not belong to the word next 
following, but to the Wi, “child” (as Gzier, 
Umbrerit, Exsrer, Hrrziaq rightly interpret), 
comp. remarks on xix. 2.—** His deeds”” Ewatp 
and Umsreir are inclined to render by “plays, 
sports,” in disregard of the uniform meaning of 
the word, and in opposition to the only correct 
construction of the < even.” pdbyn is rather 

ie ees 
the works, the actions, the individual results of 


‘ 
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= —— 4k ae car —> = : = 
the child’s self-determination, from which it may 
even now be with confidence inferred of what 
sort “his work” is, ¢. e. the entire inner ten- 
dency of his life, his character (if one prefers 
the notion), the nature of his spirit. (Hrrzta).— 
That this thought also stands related to the fact 
of universal siufulness needs no fuller demon- 
stration, Comp. the familiar German proverb, 
“Wus ein Dornchen werden will spitzt sich bei 
Zeiten” [what means to become a thorn is early 
sharpening ]. : : 

8. Vers. 12-19. Admonitions to confidence in 
God, to industry, prudence and integrity.—The 
ear that heareth, and the eye that seeth— 
Jehovah hath created them both. An al- 
lusion, plainly, not to the adaptation, the divine 
‘purpose and direction in the functions of hear- 
ing and seeing (Hrrzig), but to-God’s omniscience 
a3 a powerful motive to the fear of God and con- 
fidence in Him; comp. xy. 3, and especially Ps. 
xciv. 9. : 

“Ver. 13. With @ compare vi. 9, 10.—Open 
thine eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied 
with bread. ‘The imperative clause, “be sat- 
isfied with bread,” has here the meaning of a 
consecutive clause, as in ili. 4, [This illustrates 
what Borr., 3 957, 6, calls the ‘“‘desponsive” use 
_ of the Imperative, conveying sure promises]. 
With this language compare xii. 11. To ‘open 
the eyes”’ is naturally the opposite of sleep and 
drowsiness, and therefore the description of 
wakeful, vigorous, active conduct. 

Ver. 14. ‘It is bad, itis bad!"’ saith the 
buyer, but when he is gone his way 


@> ii), for which we should perhaps with 


Hrrzic read 19 IN), corresponds with the Ger- 


man, ‘‘ wnd trolit er sich” [when he takes himself 
off], when he» has gone his way) then he 
boasteth, 7. ¢. of the good bargain that he has 
made. The verse therefore censures the well- 
known craft, the deceitful misrepresentation, 
with which -business men seek to buy their wares 
as cheap as possible, below their real value if 
they can. In opposition to the true meaning of 


mp, as well as inconsistently with the idea of 


boasting in the second clause, Scnunrens and 
Enster (and Lurner likewise) render: ‘It is 
bad, it is bad! saith the owner (?) of his posses- 
sion; but when it is gone(?) then he boasteth of 
me ? Hee 

Ver. 15. There is indeed gold and a 
multitude of pearls, ete. As these precious 
things are compared in chap. iii. 14, 25; viii. 11, 
with intelligent, wise dispositions and discourse, 
so are they here compared with wise lips, that is, 
with the organ of wise discourse, In this con- 
nection we should doubtless notice the difference 
between “‘ gold and pearls” as valuable native 
material, not yet wrought into articles of orna- 
ment, and on the other hand, the lips as an ar- 
tistic ‘vase’ or other “vessel” (that has come 
forth from the hand of the divine artificer, and 
is adorned and embellished by man’s wise use 
of it). 

Ver. 16, Comp. vi. 1-5; xi. 15; xvii, 18, In- 
stead of the warnings that are there found against 
foolish suretyship, we have here in a livelier 
‘style a» demand to give over at once, without 
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hesitation as bondsman any such inconsiderate 
surety.—And for strangers make him a 
surety. Instead of the K’ri “for a strange 
woman,” 7. ¢,, an adulteress, we should unques- 
tionably retain here the K’thibh, “for strangers, © 
unknown people;” while in the corresponding 
passage, chap. xxvii. 18, m3] ‘the strange 
woman” is undoubtedly the correct reading. 

Ver. 17. Bread of deceit is sweet to a 
man, 7. e., cnjoyments and possessions secured 
by means of deceit; comp. xxiii. 8; ix. 17.—For 
this use of ‘‘sand, gravel,” (an appropriate em- 
blem to describe a thing not to be enjoyed) comp. 
Lam. iii. 16. 

Ver. 18. Plans are established by coun- 
sel. i713) here equivalent to iD, counsel 


which one takes with another,—comp. xv. 22.— 
And with good advice make war. The 
“advice” or management (comp. i. 5) is plainly 
contemplated as the result of the counsel that 
has been taken; comp. xxiv. 6. : 

Ver. 19. With clause @ compare xi. 13; with 
b, xiii. 3. 

4. Vers, 20-23. Against hatred of parents, le- 
gacy-hunting, revenge, deceit—He that cur- 
seth' father and mother, and so in the boldest 
way transgresses the fifth commandment of. the 
law, (Ex. xx. 12, comp. Ex. xxi. 17; Lev. xx. 
9).—His light goeth out in utter darkness. 
The same figure is used also in xiii. 9, here as 
there serving to illustrate the hopeless destruc- 


tion of life and prosperity.—In regard to Pos 
the ‘‘pupil of the eye, blackness, midnight ’— 
for which the K’ri unnecessarily demands the 


Aramaic pwN—comp. notes on vii. 9. 


Ver. 21. An inheritance that hath been 
hastily gained in the beginning. In favor 


of the K’ri nom, ‘hurried, hastened ” (comp. 
EstHER, viii. 14, and also remarks above on 
chap. xiii. 11), we have the testimony of the an- 
cient versions, the parallel in xxviii. 20, 22, and 
besides the position ot this verse after verse 20. 
For it is precisely the wayward son, who de- 
spises and curses his parents, that will be very 
readily disposed to seize upon his inheritance be- 
fore the time against their will (comp. Luke xv. 
12), and possibly eyen to drive his parents vio- 
lently out of their possession (comp. xix. 26). 
That no blessing can rest upon such possessions, 
that as they were unrighteously acquired at first. 
so they must in the end be wasted and come to 
nought, is a truth which clause 8 in a simple 


way brings to view. The K’thibh 77129 would 
either signify “cursed,” in accordance with 
Zech. xi. 8 (so Buster, ¢. g., regards it), or in 
accordance with the Arabic, ‘acquired by ava- 
rice” (soUmsreir). [H., N., W., S., M., Ber- 
rucau, Karu, etc, agree in supporting the ex- 
position adopted by our author]. 

Ver. 22. Say not: letme avenge the evil; 
i. e, do not desire to requite evil with evil, do 
not avenge thyself for offences that have been 
done thee; comp. xxiv. 29; Deut. xxxi1, 85; 
Rom. xii. 17; 1 Pet. iii. 9.—The second member 
of clause 4 is evidently a consecutive clause, a9 
the Jussive frequently is after the Imperative; 
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comp. Isa. viii. 10; 2 Kings v.10. The Vulgate 
correctly renders ‘‘et liberabit te,” while the LXX, 
ROSENMUELLER, EWALD, efec., treat the words as 
a final clause; “that he may keep thee.” 

Ver. 23, Comp. ver. 10. A deceitful ba- 
lance is not good; (Z., ‘is shameful,” lit. is 
‘not good, is no good,” as in xvii. 26; xvii. 5); 
a lifotes, expressing the idea of that which is very 
base. 

5. Ver. 24-80. Miscellaneous admonitions to 
the fear of God and integrity—From Jeho- 
vah are man’s steps; comp. xvi. 9; Ps. 
XXXvil. 23. The ‘‘steps” are naturally ‘not 
acts in their subjective ethical aspect, but these 
acts according to their result, their several is- 
sues in a parallel series of experiences,—and 
therefore those events depending on the action of 
man which make up its external counterpart ” 
(Hirzia).—In regard to the emphatic negative 
import of the question in clause 5, compare re- 
marks on ver. 9. 


: Ver. 25. Before the wp yin [he hath vow- 


ed hastily] “there should be supplied the con- 
junction DSN, <“‘if;’’ therefore render literally 
‘‘it is a snare to a man, vows he hastily,” ¢. ¢., 
if he in a hasty manner promises to devote a 
thing to God as sacred (as xopGav, Mark vii. 11). 
See Critical notes.—Furthermore hasty conse- 
crations, and in like manner, according to clause 
6 the hasty assumption of vows, are here called a 
“snare” (wp, comp. remarks on xviii. 7), be- 
cause he who makes the rash vow afterward 
easily repents of it, and falls under the tempta- 
tion sinfully to break or to recall his vow (comp. 
Numb. xxx. 8; Eccles. vy. 3). 

Ver. 26. A wise king sifteth the wicked. 
To ‘‘sift” or ‘«winnow” expresses here, just as 
it does in yer. 8, a discriminating separation of 
the chaff from the grain; comp. for this familiar 
and pertinent figure Ps, i. 4; Isa. xvii. 13; Am. 
ix. J.—And bringeth the wheel over them, 
2. é., the wheel of the threshing cart (Isa. xxviii. 
27 sq.), which however is contemplated here not 
so much as an instrument of harvesting, as ra- 
ther in the light of a means and emblem of the 
severe punishment of captive enémies (in accord- 
ance with 2 Sam. xii. 81; 1 Chron. xx. 8; Am. 
i. 3). There is therefore no offence to be taken 
in view of the fact that in the operation of thresh- 
ing the crushing with the wheel preceded the 
winnowing or sifting, while here it is not men- 
tioned until after it (in reply to Berrueav). 

Ver. 27. The spirit of man is acandle of 
Jehovah; lit,, ‘man’s breath,” for this is the 


first meaning of the Hebrew term MW. (Gen. 


il. 7); yet it is not the sowl which pervades and 
animates all the members of the body (as Trr- 
zig renders), according to the view of many of 
the elder expositors, as also Starke, Von Grr- 
LACH, etc., but the spirit, as the higher manifes- 
tation of soul-life, or if any one prefers, the rea- 
son, self-consciousness (UMBREIT, EtstER) that is 
intended by the expression. For all analogies 
are wanting, at least within the range of the Bi- 
ble, for a comparison of the soul with a light (the 
Arabic maxim in Kazwitnt Cosmog. I. 855, in 
which the soul, Wephesch, is designated the light 
of the body, plainly has no bearing on our pre- 





sent obj ect). On the contrary the inner light or 
eye, (70 ¢&¢ 7d év ool) of which the Lord speaks 
in Matth. vi. 22, 23, is unquestionably an organ 
or factor of the higher spiritual soul, more pre- — 
cisely designated as the vov¢ or the reason. In — 
support of the idea that mov) in the passage 


before us signifies essentially this and nothing 
else, there may be adduced the identity of 
DvM Now) with DM MI as indicated by a 
comparison of Gen. vi. 17 with Gen. ii. 7. The 
expression ‘‘ candle of Jehovah ” moreover seems 


| to point rather to the spirit as that factor in hu- 


man personality which proceeds. immediately 
from God, than to the sowl which inheres in the 
physical life, and does not rise essentially above. 
it.*—[Worpsw. and some other English exposi- . 
tors understand the allusion to be specifically to 
the conscience; the majority are content with 
the more comprehensive term spirit, including 
intellectual and moral factors.—A. ].—Search- 
ing ail the chambers of the body, #. e., look- 
ing through its whole interior,—which clearly 
suggests the ruling relation of this ‘* searcher” 
to the body, the sphere of its activity, and so is 
very pertinent with respect to the spirit, but 
not to the soul. In regard to the ‘‘chambers of 
the body” comp. ver. 86, and xviii. 8. 

Ver. 28. Grace and truth preserve the 
king. ‘Mercy and truth,” or “love and 
truth,” not quite in the sense of ili. 8; the at- 
tributes of a king are intended by the terms, 
which should rather be rendered ‘grace and 
truth.” With this idea of “ preserving ” comp. 
Ps, xxv. 21; with that of “‘upholding ” in clause 
b, Isa. ix. 6. : 

Ver, 29. Comp. xvi. 31; xvii. 6. 

Ver. 80, Wounding stripes are a correc- 
tion of evil and strokes (that reach) to the 
chambers of the body ; 1. ¢., stripes or blows 
that cause wounds, such as one administers to 
his son under severe discipline (comp. xix. 18), 
have this beneficial effect, that they intend a sa- 
lutary infliction or correction ‘on the evil” in 
this son, as a scouring of the rust which has ga- 
thered on a metal cleanses and brightens the me- 
tal. And not merely does such an external 
chastening as this accomplish the sharp correc- 
tion of the son; it penetrates deep into the in- 
most parts of the body (comp. remarks on yer. 
27), 7. e., to the innermost foundations of his per- 
sonal life and consciousness, and so exerts a re- 
forming influence on him. Thus Ewatp and 
Exsrzr correctly render, and substantially Um- 
BREIT also (comp. LurHER’s version, which ex- 
presses the true meaning at least in general), 
while Brrruzav regards PDA, “remedial 


application,’’ as the subject, and (after the ana- 
logy of Esther ii. 8, 9, 12) understands it to re- 
fer to ‘the application of ointments and per- 
fumes for beautifying” (! 2); Hrrzra, however, 
naturally emends again, and by changing PIA 
to Ap. VPN obtains the meaning: “ Wounding 
stripes drop (?) into the eup of the wicked (2) 
and strokes:into the chambers of the body.”— 
[Our English version is defective from its obscu- 
rity: The blueness of a wound cleanseth away evil. 





* Von Rup.orr, Lehre vom Menschen, 2d Ed., p. 48, also takes 
@ correct view of the passage, 
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Recent expositors are clearer in their renderings, 
_ and differ but slightly in their choice of terms. 
Stuart; Wounding stripes (H.; the bruises of a 
wound) are the remedy for the base (H.3 are a 
cleanser in a wicked man); N. and M.; The scars 
(stripes) of. a wound are a cleansing from evil ; 
- Worpsw., paraphrasing somewhat more: The 

stripes of a wound are the (only) wiping- away of 
(certain cases of) evil. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


‘ 


It is evidently impossible to derive the many 
maxims of the chapter from a single primary and 
fundamental thought. The warning against 
drunkenness or the passion of the intemperate, 
which introduces the diversified series, has in 
the further progress of the discourse no succes- 
sor whatsoever of similar form, and could be re- 

_ tained as the theme or the germinal thought for 
the whole only by the most artificial operations, 
such as SrécKeR, ¢.g., and others of former 
times undertook (comp. the introductory para- 
graph to the Homiletic hints). Much more rea- 
dily might a contentious and revengeful spirit be 
regarded as the chief object of the admonitory 
representations and suggestions of this section 
(see vers. 2, 8, 6, 14, 19, 22). But a space at 
least equally large is given to the dissuasions 
from indolence and deceit (vers. 4, 10, 18, 14, 
17, 23), and again to the commendations, some- 
what more general in their form, of wise and,up- 
right conduct (vers. 7, 9, 11, 15, 18, 24—26, 29). 
Only a single group of proverbs in this chap. 
stands out from the mass of diverse and isolated 
maxims and aphorisms, as contemplating one 
object with considerable compactness and unity 
of view. This is the division which relates to 
the general sinfulness of men (vers. 6-11). And 
this in fact presents also the richest-and most 
important doctrinal material which the chapter 
anywhere contains. Starting with the fact, 
alas! too palpable, that really faithful men, 7. ¢., 
men who.-are on all sides reliable, free from all 
falsehood and untruth, are to be found nowhere 
on the earth (ver. 6; chap. John viii. 46, and the 
passages cited above in notes to ver. 6), the re- 
presentation brings into the foreground the ideal 
of moral innocence, uprightness, and the practi- 
cal prosperity which belongs to it, as this ought 
actually to be realized by humanity (ver. 7). It 
then at once suggests the crying contrast which 
exists between the real moral condition of hu- 
manity and the ethical aim of its perfect state, 
pointing to the manifold and numberless forms 
of evil in conflict with which, in judicial expo- 
sures and punishments of which, earthly kings 
even now are engaged (ver. 8). It next gives 
an outright expression to the universal need of 
purification and improvement (ver. 9), and then 
brings forward a special and conspicuous exam- 
ample of the deceitful acts and endeavors of all 
men, so odious to God (ver. 10). It concludes 
at length with a hint of that corruption in the de- 
vices and impulses of the human heart which 
appears even in the earliest periods of youth 
(ver. 11; Gen. viii. 21). The most important 
of these utterances, which are perhaps inten- 
tionally arranged as they are with reference to 





the very line of thought that has been indicated, 
is at all events the testimony given in yer. 9 to 
the impossibility of ever attaining in this present 
human life to a complete moral purity and pertec- 
tion. We have here a proverb which, in addition 
to the universality, guiltiness and penal desert, 
of the original corruption of human nature, at- 
tests very distinctly also its permanent character, 
7. é., its continued obstinate and ineradicable in- 
herence in the soul and body of man, its ‘tena- 
cilas, sive pertinax inhesio,” by virtue of which a 
certain spark of evil (or tinder for evil), a con- 
cealed germ and root of sinful lust (fomes pec- 
cali $s. concupiscentia) remains in all men, even the 
most sanctified and morally elevated, until their 
very death. This proverb is also especially note- 
worthy, because “in contrast with the style of 
conception which is elsewhere predominant in 
the proverbs, according to which the imperfec- 
tion of all human piety is but slightly empha- 
sized, and he who is relatively pious is allowed 
to pass as righteous, it gives expression to the 
unsatisfying nature of all moral endeavors, as 
never conducting to the full extirpation of the 
sense of guilt, and a perfect feeling of peace with 
God; itt accordingly suggests the need of a higher re- 
velation, in which the sense of guilt, and of an ever 
imperfect fulfilment of duty shall finally be wholly 
overcome’? (ELSTER). 

Memorable doctrinal and ethical truths are 
furthermore contained, particularly in ver. 1, 
with its significant personification of the demon 
of mockery, and wild, boisterous recklessness, 
which as it were lurks concealed in wine and 
other intoxicating drinks;—in vers. 12 and 24, 
with their allusion to the mightily pervading in- 
fluence of God, the Omniscient, over all the acts 
and fates of men;—in ver. 22, with its dissuasion 
from avenging one’s self, and the spirit of retalia- 
tion, so suggestive of the New Testament com- 
mand of love to enemies;—in yer. 25, with its 
warning against the hasty assumption of reli- 
gious vows ;—in ver. 27, with its beautiful illus- 
tration of the all-embracing authority, and the 
moulding influence which man’s spirit, as his in- 
ward divine light, must exercise over his entire 
physical and spiritual life (and in the normal 
self-determination does actually exercise) ;—and 
finally, in ver. 28, with its admirable exaltation 
of the loving, faithful, upright disposition of 
kings as the firmest prop to their thrones. Com- 
pare above, the Exegetical explanations of all 
these passages. ; 

. [Lawson (on yer. 7): Theintegrity of the just 
man is not like the pretended integrity of the 
moralist, for it includes piety, justice, sobriety, 
and a conscientious regard to every precept of 
God, without excluding those that appear to vain 
men to be of small importance, or those that most 
directly oppose the prevailing disposition of the 
mind.—Cuaumurs (on ver. 27): In order to sal- 
vation, the Spirit must deal with the subjective 
mind, and illuminate the ruling faculty there, as 
well as set the objective word before us, which | 
is of His own inspiration. A more vivid con- 
science will give us a livelier sense of God’s law: 
a more discerning consciousness, reaching to all 
the thoughts and tendencies of the inner man, 
will give us a more convincing view of our sad 
and manifold deficiencies from that law. ] 
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HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the chapter as a whole: The gene- 
ral sinfulness and need of salvation on the part 
of all men, demonstrated 1) from the magnitude 
and variety of the vices that prevail in huma- 
nity; 2) from the rareness of a sincere striving 
after virtue; 3) from the absolute impossibility 
of finding complete purity and holiness except 
in Christ. —Srocker (less in harmony with the 
proper and chief contents of the chapter; comp. 
what has been said above): Of intemperance in 
drinking, and its evil consequences: 1) Delinea- 
tion of the dowria vini; 2) Reference to the i- 
commoda (the inconveniences), and 8) to the re- 
media ebrietatis (the remedies of drunkenness),— 
Tn like manner WouHLFARTH, Calwer Handb., ete. ; 
against the intemperance and the wildness of the 
scoffer. 

Vers. 1-5. Starxe (on ver. 1): He whois in- 
clined to physical drunkenness will not be vigo- 
rous spiritually; Eph. v. 18 (comp. Von Ger- 
Ltacu: A wild, unconscious excitement is far 
from a holy wisdom).—Guier (on ver. 2): The 
wrath of an earthly king is intolerable; how 
much more the infinite eternal wrath of the King 
of all kings against persistent sinners at the 
judgment !—[ Lawson (on ver. 8): A fool is so 
self-conceited that he can bear no contradiction; 
‘80 impertinent that he will have a hand in every 
other man’s business; so proud that he cannot 
bear to be found in the wrong; and so stubborn 
that he will have the last word, although his lips 
should prove his destruction ]|.—ZrLTNER (on ver. 
4); On observing times (Rom. xii. 11; Eph. v. 
18) everything depends in physical as well as 
spiritual things.—J. Lana (on ver. 5); Fotthe 
testing, searching, and discriminating between 
spirits, there should be a man who is furnished 
with the spirit of Christ. : 

Vers. 6-11. Zetrner (on ver. 6) : It is far bet- 
ter to show one’s self in fact pious, benevolent, 
true and upright, than merely to be so regarded 
and ptoclaimed.—[Trapp (on ver. 7): Personal 
goodness is profitable to posterity; yet not of 
merit, but of free grace, and for the promise’ 
sake].—Srarke (on ver. 8): When Christ, the 
Lord and King of the whole world, shall at length 
sit in judgment, then will all evil be driven 
away by His all holy eyes, hrought to an end and 
punished.—(On verse 9): The justified have 
and keep sins within them even to their death; 
but they do not let these rule in them, Rom. vi. 
11, He betrays his spiritual pride and his en- 
tanglement in gross error, who imagines, and, it 
may be, also maintains, that he has within him- 
self no more sins, 1 John i. 8, 9.—(On ver. 11): 
He that has charge of the training of children, 
benefits not them only, but the whole of human 
society, when he incites flexible, well-disposed 
spirits to good, and seeks to draw away the vile 
from evil with care and strictness. 

Ver. 12-19. MELANCHTHON (on ver. 12): To 
the successful conduct of a state two things are 
always needful: 1) good counsels of the rulers, 
and 2) willing obedience of the subjects. Both 
Solomon declares to be gifts of God, when he 
describes Himas the Creator both of the hearing 
ear and of the seeing eye.—GrrER (on ver. 12); 
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It is God from whom we possess all good as well 
in temporal as in spiritual things (James i, 16) < 
as He has given us eyes and ears, so will He also 
give us a new heart (Ezek. xi. 19).—ZrLTNeRr (om 
ver. 14): Acknowledge with thanks God’s pre- _ 
sent bounties, as long as thou hast them, and em- 
ploy them aright, that God may not suddenly: 
take them from thee, and thou then for the first 
time become aware what thou hast lost—Egarp 
(on ver. 17): It is the way of sin and fleshly lust 
that it at first seems attractive to man, but after- 
ward, when conscience wakes, causes great dis- 
quiet and anguish.—[Lord Bacon (on ver. 18): . 
The greatest trust between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel. . . Things will have their 
first or second agitation; if they be not tossed 
upon the waves of counsel, they will be tossed 
upon the waves of fortune, and be full of ineon- 
stancy, doing and undoing, like the reeling of a 
drunken man. ]—Tiibingen Bible (on ver. 18): To 
wage war is allowed, for there are righteous 
wars; but they must be conducted with reason 
and reflection (compare General Yorxk’s prayer 
and motto at the beginning of every battle: «The 
beginning, middle, end, O Lord, direct for the 
best!””).—J. Lanes (onver. 19): Rather hear him 
much who reveals to thee what harms thee, 
than him who flatters thee.—Von GeRLacu (same 
verse): In all inconsiderate talking about others 
there is always some delight in evil or slander 
running along through it ; just as also all tattling 
and idle gossip of this kind always has something 
exceedingly dangerous in it. 

Ver. 20-28. MrLancutnon (on ver. 21): It is 
of moment always to wait for God’s ordinary call, 
to distinguish the necessary from the unnecessary, 
and to attempt nothing outside of our lawful call- 
ing.—Lanau (same verse): That for which one 
strives with inconsiderate craving in unlawful 
ways turns not into blessing, but to a curse.— 
ZELTNER (on ver. 22): To withstand passion, to 
wait in patience for the Lord’s help, and to plead 
for the welfare of the evil doer is the best revenge 
on an enemy.—Berleburg Bible (same verse): 
Revenge always springs from pride; thou wouldst 
willingly be like God, and be thine own helper, 
avenger and judge; this pride then kindles thine 
anger within thee, so that thou for heat. and vio- 
lence canst not wait until God disposes of the 
matter for thee.—[Lawson: By indulging your 
revengeful spirit, you do yourself a greater hurt 
than your greatest enemy can do you, for you 
gratify his ill nature when you suffer it to make 
a deep impression on your spirit, without which 
it could do you little or no hurt; but by commit- 
ting your cause to God, you turn his ill-will to 


‘your great advantage, making it an occasion for 


the exercise ot the noblest graces, which are at- 
tended with the sweetest fruits, and with the rich 
blessing of God. ] 

Ver. 24-30. GureR (on ver. 24): No one can 
rightly begin and walk in the way to the kingdom 
of heaven, who would enter without Christ; 
John’ xiv. 6; xv. 5.—[Cuaumers (on ver. 24): 
Man can no more comprehend the whole meaning 
of his own history, than he can comprehend the 
whole mind of that God who is the Sovereign 
Lord and Ordainer of: all things. ]— Berleburg 
Bible (on ver. 25): In vowsit is important to re- 
flect with the utmost circumspection, before one 


Bars 


forms a definite purpose. But what one has once 
vowed, against it he should seek no pretext of 
any kind to annul it.—Srarxe (on ver. 20): The 
outward service of God without real devotion 
becomes a snare to many, by which they deceive 
their souls and plunge into Pa (08 ver. 27)’: 
Know the nobility of the human soul, this candle 
ofthe Lord! Beware therefore of all conceit of 
wisdom and contempt of others about thee. Give 
rather to the illumination of Divine grace its in- 
fluence on all the powers of thy soul, that when 
thine understanding is sufficiently enlightened 
thy will also may be reformed.—[Sropparp: 
The Spirit does not work by giving a testimony, 
but by assisting natural conscience to do its work. 
Natural conscience is the instrument in the hand 
of God to accuse, condemn, terrify, and to urge 
to duty.]—A. ScurépER (on ver. 28—in the 
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Sonntagsfeier, 1840) : How the relation of the king 
to his people and of the people to their king can 
be a blessed one solely through the purity and 
sincerity of both).—Rusr (same verse—same 
source, issue for 1834); Of the exalted blessing 
which a living Christianity ensures to all the re- 
lations of the State.—Lanae (on ver. 29): Art 
thou still a youth in Christian relations; prove 
thy strength by conquest over thyself; art thou © 
become grey and experienced in them, prove thy 
wisdom by love and a blameless life; 1 John ii. 
13, 14.—(On ver. 80): There is much evil about 
and within us from which we must be cleansed 
and purified; God uses to this end the inward 
and outward trials of this life.—Comp. Lururnr’s 
marginal comment on ver. 80: ‘Afali non verbis 
sed verberibus emendantur; pain ig as needful ag 
eating and drinking.” 


¢) Admonition to integrity, patience, and obedient submission to God’s gracious guidance. 


CuAp. XXI. 


1 Like streams of water is the heart of a king in Jehovah’s hand ; 


he turneth it whithersoever he will. 


2 Every way of man is right in his own eyes, 


but Jehovah ‘trieth hearts. 
3 To do justice and judgment 


is more acceptable to Jehovah than sacrifice. 


4 Haughty eyes and a proud heart— 


the light of the wicked is (nought but) sin. 
5 The counsels of the diligent (tend) only to abundance; 
_ but every one who is over hasty (cometh) only to want. © 
6 The getting of treasures by a lying tongue 
is a fleeting breath of them that seek death. 
7 The violence of the wicked sweepeth them away, 
because they refuse to do justice. 
8 Crooked is the way of the guilty man, 
but the pure, his work is right (or, straight). 
9 It is better to dwell in a corner of the house top, 
than with a contentious woman in a thronged house. 
10 The soul. of the wicked desireth evil ; 
* his neighbor findeth no mercy with him. 
11 When the scorner is punished the simple is made wise, 
and when the wise is prospered, he will gain knowledge. 
12 The Righteous (God) marketh the house of the wicked ; 
He hurleth the wicked into destruction. 
13 He that stoppeth his ear to the cry of the poor, 
he also shall call and not be answered. 
14 A gift in secret allayeth anger, 
and a present in the bosom strong wrath. 


15 It is a joy to the just to do justice, ' 


but destruction to them that work iniquity. ; 
16 A man who wandereth from the way of understanding, 
shall dwell in the assembly of the dead, 
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17 He becometh a poor man who loveth: pleasure ; 
he that loveth wine and oil shall not be rich. 
18 The wicked becometh a ransom for the righteous, cation 
and the faithless for the upright. nie Bees: & ae 
19 It is better to dwell in a desert land, _ 
than to live with a contentious and fretful woman. 
20 Precious treasure and oil are in the dwelling of the wise, - 
but a foolish man consumeth them. 
‘21 He that followeth after righteousness and mercy 
shall find life, righteousness, and honor. 
22 A wise man scaleth the city of the mighty, 
and casteth down the strength of its confidence. 
23 He that keepeth his mouth and his tongue, 
guardeth his soul from troubles. : 
24 A proud (and) arrogant (man)—scorner is his name; 
he acteth in insolence of pride (overflowing of haughtiness ). 
25 The desire of the slothful killeth him, 
for his hands refuse to labor. 
26 He desireth intensely all the day long; 
but the righteous giveth and spareth not. 
27 The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination ; 
how much more when it is brought for evil! 
28 A false witness shall perish, : 
‘the man that heareth shall speak evermore. 
29 The wicked putteth on a bold face, ° 
but he that is upright establisheth his way. 
30 No wisdom, no understanding, 
no counsel (is there) against Jehovah. 
31 The horse is made ready for the day of battle, 
but from Jehovah is the victory. 


” 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 3.—The Infinitive form nip like map in chap. xvi. 16. 

Ver. 4.—Hirzie writes a) (ath sprout or shoot) instead of *) J and translates the second clauso: “The fruit of the 
wicked [1. e., pride] bringeth to destruction "—an emendation plainly not less unfortunate than the corresponding one, 5°} 
for ‘Y), which he proposed in chap. xiii. 23. Compare notes on this passage. [The shortening of the long vowel in 
al is undoubtedly facilitated by the initial 5) of the following word.] 


Ver. 6537 cannot be stat. constr., for it would be separated from’ its genitive by the adjective AS }.—EwWaALp, Bzr- 
THEAU, etc., read with the LXX and Vulg.: wp instead of wP3 and render “snares of death” lnstaad of “seekers 


cfdeath.” Hurrzie, in addition, proposes ane) instead of 72, as well as in clause a Sys instead of Sya, so that he 
at 4 y 


reaches the meaning (which corresponds pretty closely with the L Suse i 
tongue runneth after vanity into pee of death.” ee ee eee Bol Shek eertels Santee aes Nye . 


Ver. 7.—} IN? is one of B6rTcHER’s “relative” perfects; they have before this destruction, be it earlier or later, refused, 
etc.—See 3950, 1.—A.] 

Ver. §.—]3357, “winding, crooked” (as 7 571 is elsewhere used, comp. xvii. 20) is not stat. constr. (BERTHEAU, “One 
crooked in his way”), but a predicate for emphasis prefixed to its subject anh as. the parallelism shows.—}1} at the be- 
ginning of clause b seems to be purposely chosen to correspond with ‘\f) at the end of clause a. Comp. qt in ‘chap. xx. 11. 
[This ue one of the very few words in Hebrew in which an initial 4, ‘remains, not being weakened into % It seems to 


M 
be an ancient judicial term, and etymological] i “Vy . ploy ds ¥ 
Affares. See Bort, Fuenss, opal A s y corresponds with the familiar Arabic word Vizier; comp. also Chargé @ 


Ver. 9.—1naw) 30 a masculine predicative adjective notwithstanding the fem. form of the Infinitive. Birr., 990, i 
3, B.—A.] 7 
Ver. 10.—[Borz. strongly maintains the existence of a Passive of the Kal. conj., and cites m as one of the examples. 


See 2906, c. As is well known, it has usually been called a Hoph: ; iphi in is is i 
‘ar on oe padelvelchhinteypedt tithe Rakcea} ophal form; no Hiphil forms are in use, and this is in mean- . 


Ver. 14.—Instead of mE (from 72i2, a verb occurring only here, which must mean “ to bend or beat down ”), Hirzie | 
proposes to read, with Symuaczvs, the Vulg. and Targ. 7735) “ extinguishes.” 
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‘Ver. 22.—The FJ in m1 without Mappiq, on account of the distinctive accent; comp. Jer. vi.6; Is. xxiii. 17, 18; 
xlv.6, ete.—[71}! one of Bérrcnen’s “ empirical Perfects;” it has been a matter of experience; see 2950, 8.—A.] 
6G . ie n i 
Ver. 28.—Hirzig, partially following the LXX (changing nad to 3, and prow to dw), amends thus: Theman 
‘ - BO ~ Bice aa —s A 


that rejoiceth to deliver (!?) shall speak. 


EXEGETICAL. 


1, Ver. 1-3. Of God’s all directing providence 
and government.—Like streams of water is 
the heart of a king in Jehovah's hand.— 
The tertium comp. is, according to the second 
member of the parallelism, the capability in the 
“streams of water”’ of being directed and guided 
_ at pleasure,—the allusion being to the canals and 
ditches constructed for the irrigation and fertili- 
zing of meadows, gardens and fields. [See 
Hacxert’s Illustrations of Scripture, and similar 
works; also Horace, Od. III., 1, 5-8.—A.] Since 
for the accomplishment of their object there must 
always be a number of them, the plural 
“streams” is used, although only one king’s 
heart is spoken of. Whether in the second line 
the pleasant, refreshing influence of the rivulets, 
dispensing blessing and increase, comes into ac- 
count as a. point inthe comparison is uncertain 
(comp. Is. xxxii. 2): this, however, is not impro- 
bable, inasmuch as the heart of ‘a king may in 
fact become in an eminent degree a fountain 
of blessing for many thousands, and according to 
God’s design ought to be so. See also the com- 
parison of royal favor with a ‘cloud of the har- 
vest rain,” in chap. xvi. 15, and in the opposite 
direction comp. xx. 2, 8, 26. 

Ver. 2. Almost precisely like xvi. 2; comp. 
also xiv. 12; xvi. 25. [Furrsr, unlike most 
others, renders the verb of the second clause 
‘‘determineth,”’ z. ¢., determines the direction,— 


instead of ‘weighing, trying,” or the old Eng- 


lish term of our E. V., ‘‘ pondereth.”—A. ] 

Ver. 8. To do justice and judgment is 
mozreacceptable to Jehovah than sacrifice. 
Comp. xv. 8; Ps. 1. 7 sq.; 1 Sam. xv. 22; Mich. 
vi, 6-8.—For this combination of righteousness 
and justice comp. besides, ¢eg., 2 Sam. viii. 
15; Jeremiah ix. 23. For the 11) ‘more 


acceptable,”’ ljt., ‘‘chosen,” 7, ¢., desired, well- 
pleasing, valuable, comp. xxii. 1; and algo viii. 
10, 19. ‘“‘This maxim of the Proverbs was a 
bold saying then,—it-is a bold saying still; but 
it well unites the wisdom of Solomon with that 
of his father David in the 51st Psalm, and with 
the inspiration of the later prophets.” Sranuey, 
Jewish Church, II., 257]. 

2. Vers. 4-9. Against pride, avarice, deceit, 
violence, and vicious dispositions in general.— 
Haughty eyes and a proud heart; lit. “to 
be lofty of eyes and to be swollen of heart,” for 
D3) and 377 are infinitives. ‘Swelling of heart”’ 


is however here and in Ps. ci. 5, where it stands 
again in connection with ‘loftiness of eyes,” a 
proud, arrogant disposition chastened by no care; 
comp. also Isa. lx. 5; Ps. exix. 82.—The light 
of the wicked is only sin. Dywy 33, which 
is plainly an appositive to ‘(haughty eyes and a 
proud heart,” may be translated either by ‘the 
fallow, or newly ploughed land of the wicked” 
(comp. 13, chap. xiii. 23), and refer to ‘the very 





jfirst fruits of a man’s activity (so Ewarp, Ex- 


STER, efc.), or, which is surely preferable, it 
may be taken as meaning the same as 1} (comp. 
1 Kings xi. 86, where instead of 1} we find 13 


in the sense of ‘‘light’’), and in accordance with 
chap. xx. 37, it. may be regarded as a figurative 
representation of the entire spirit of the wicked, 
7. e, their. proud disposition, flaring and flaming 
like a bright light. 
Vulg., Scuvttrnns, Daruz, BertHeav — except 
that the latter interpret* the ‘‘light”’ less perti- 
nently of the brilliant prosperity of the wicked. 
In like manner Lutuer also, Grier, DépErRLein, 
ZIEGLER, UMBREIT, who, however, find in the 
last term not an appositive to the two preceding 
expressions, but a third subject co-ordinate with 
them. [To these who adopt “light” as their 
rendering, may be added, although with some 
diversity in the grammatical relation and the in- 
terpretation of the term, K., Dr W., H., 8., M., 
N., and the E. V. in its marginal reading. The 
old English expositors generally follow the text 
of the EK. V., ‘‘ ploughing,” which is also pre- 
ferred and defended by Worpsw., as suggesting 
an “evil execution” of the ‘‘ proud aspirations 


Thus the LXX (Aaprrip), » 


and covetous ambition” of the wicked ‘in ade- © 


liberate action.’’—A.].—The predicate of clause 
b is with no more propriety here than in chap. 
x. 16 to be explained by ‘‘ruin” (disaster, de- 
struction),—which is contrary to the view of 
Umpreir, Hrrzie, efc.,—but retains the meaning 
which is predominant in the Old Testament; for 
to trace back all proud conduct and action to sin 
is plainly the proper drift and import of the 
proverb’ before us; comp. ver. 24, below. 

Ver. 5. The counsels of the diligent 
(tend) only to abundance; but every one 
who is overhasty (cometh) only to want. 
“Abundance” and “want” stand contrasted 
here as in xiy. 28. The “hasty,” however, in 
contrast with the “diligent,” the man who labors 
in substantial and continuous methods (comp. 
xii. 27), must be he who in the pursuit of gain 
ig in excessive haste, the impatient, restless for- 
tune-hunter, who besides is not above base and 
deceitful modes of acquiring, and for that very 
reason for a punishment is plunged into destitu- 
tion and penury; comp. xix. 2; also xx. 21; 
xxviii. 20; and with respect to the general sen- 
timent still further xii. 11; xiii. 11.—This ex- 
planation, which is as simple as it is congruous 
with the context, makes Hrrzie’s conjecture su- 
perfluous (instead of ys TER, “the collector,” 
i.e. the niggard); comp. xi.24, [Rugrrscur, ubi 
supra, p. 152, defending the common rendering, 
expands somewhat the implied contrast between 
the plans according to which the diligent toils, 
and the impatient 
plan.—A. ]. 

Ver. 6. The getting of treasures by a 
lying tongue is a fleeting breath of them 
that seek death. The second member is lite- 
rally rendered according to the text: ‘‘is fleet- 


haste which cannot wait to. 
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ing breath, those seeking death,’—the latter 
phrase not to be regarded as a limiting genitive 
(see Critical Notes), but the two a hendiadys ; the 
idea ‘fleeting breath of those seeking death” 
being resolved into the two co-ordinate ideas, 
“fleeting breath” and ‘seekers of death.” 
[Worvsw.: ‘vanity driven like chaff;?—‘*the 
work of the wicked and covetous man is chaff and 
his harvest is death.” Kampu., while favoring 
a simple emendation (that of Ewan, efc.; see 
Critical Notes), would refer the “seekers,” if 
the text is to be retained, to the treasures; “* trea- 
sures unlawfully gained are not only themselves 
without substance, but also bring on destruction 
for their deceitful possessor.” H.: ‘‘a vanity 
agitated by them that seek death;” N.: ‘ scat- 
tered breath of them,” ete.; S.: ‘¢a fleeting 
breath are they who seek death;” M.: ‘‘ (like) 
a fleeting vapor to those who seek death.” The 
phrase plainly requires somewhat violent gram- 
matical constructions, or an emendation. Our 
author’s hendiadys making the plural participle 
an apparent appositive of the singular noun is not 
the most forced.—A.] With reference to the 
phrase ‘‘ seekers of death,” comp. viii. 386; xvii. 
19; with respect to the expression ‘a fleeting 
vanity,” Job xiv. 2; xiii. 25; and Pinpar’s well- 
known phrase, oxid¢ dvap dvSpuroc. It is hardly 
possible that we have here any suggestion of the 
mirage (Isa. xxxv. 7), the ‘‘tremulous mist of 
the desert, vanishing again in quick deception,” 


—for the noun Dan nowhere else occurs with 


this signification (this in opposition to ARNOLDI, 
and to some extent Umbreir also). 

Ver. 7. The violence of the wicked 
sweepeth them away. The ‘ violence” is 
not designed here to describe the destruction in- 
tended for the wicked (comp. Job vy. 22; Isa. xiii. 
G), but is used in the active sense, of the rapa- 
cious or murderous violence practised by them 
(comp. xxiv. 2.. So the Vulg., Luruer, Un- 
BREIr, Hirzie.) The latter, to illustrate the idea, 
appropriately suggests the case in which an in- 
cendiary is consumed in the fire which he sets. 
» But examples like i. 18, 19; vii. 23; serve also 
for illustration. With clause 6 compare (above) 
ver. 3, a. : 

Ver. 8. Crooked is the way of the guilty 
man. ‘Burdened, laden” signifies, as the cor- 
responding word in Arabic does, ‘the guilt- 
laden,” and so the vicious man, the malefactor, 
in contrast with the “pure or clean.” 

6. Vers. 9-18. Various warnings against fool- 
ish, hard-hearted, uncharitable, unrighteous con- 
duct.—It is better to dwell in a corner of 


the housetop, andso on the one hand, solitary. 


and forsaken (comp. Ps. cii. 7 (8)), and on the 
other, exposed to all winds and weathers, in an ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient, uncomfortable position. 
[See Hacxnrr’s Illustrations of Scripture, and 
similar works].—Than with a contentious 
woman inathronged house: lit., ‘than a 
woman of contentions (comp. xix. 13; xxvii. 15) 
and a house of companionship” (oixo¢g xovvédc, 
LXX),—an example of hendiadys, therefore like 
ver. 6.—On account of the correspondence of 
the idea with ver. 19, which certainly is re- 
markably close, Hirzig proposes to remove the 


““contentious woman ” entirely from the text, for 
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(freely following the LXX) he reads NY) in- 


stead of NWND, and’ so from clause } gets the 


meaning: ‘than that strife arises and the house 
is common.” : ts: ey 
Ver. 10. For the expression in a comp. xiii. 4.— 
His neighbor findeth no mercy with him, 
lit., ‘his neighbor is not compassionately treated 
by his eyes,” 7. e, on account of his violent 
wickedness and selfishness even his friend expe-— 
riences no sympathy from him. Er 
Ver. 11. With a comp. xix. 25.—And when 
the wise is prospered, he will gain know- 
ledge, 2. e. the simple, who must be the subject 
again in clause 6, inasmuch as it can hardly be 
said of the wise that it is his prosperity that first 
helps him to knowledge. Usually, ‘“‘and if one 


instruct the wise,” as if the verb Sopn were 
here transitive in the sense of ‘‘ warning, in- 
structing,” and thus stood for TDI, xix. 25. 


But the wise man needs no longer such instruc- 
tion as may for the first time give him under- 
standing; and this verb is found, e. g. also in 
Prov. xvii. 8 (comp. Isa. lii. 18), used in the 
sense of ‘possessing or finding prosperity.” 
The whole proverb therefore demands that ‘the 
simple” be deterred by the punishment. of the 
fool, as well as made intelligent and stimulated 
to good by the prosperity of the wise. 

Ver. 12. The Righteous marketh the 
house of the wicked. That by this right- 
cous one God is meant, the supreme judge and 
rewarder, appears: beyond all controversy from 
clause 8, as well as from the parallel passage 
xxii, 12 (comp. also Job xxxiv. 17).> Rosen- 
MUELLER, Ewatp, Berrueav, Evstenr take the 
correct view, while Hirzre here again endeavors 


to emend (substituting 12 for NS, and making 
YW), “wickedness,” the subject of clause b).; 


Umpreit, however, harshly and ungrammatically 
makes the “righteous” in @ a righteous man, 
and then in supplies God as the subject of the 
predicative participle. [So the E. V:, which is 
followed by Worpsw. ; Noyes makes the right- 
cous man the subject of both clauses,—while 
DeW., K., 1., S. and M. more correctly refer 
both to God.—A.] 5 

Ver, 13. Comp. Matt. xviii. 28-35, a parable 
which fitly illustrates the meaning of this sen- 
tence, pronounced against hard-heartedness; see. 
also Matt. xxv. 41 sq.; Luke xi. 13, 

Ver. 14. Comp. xvii. 8; xviii. 16; xix. 6. As 
in these passages so in the one before us it is 
not prohibited presents or bribes that are spoken 
of, but lawful manifestations of liberality, though 
bestowed in all quietness (in secret), 2. e. with- 
out attracting needless attention.—A present 
in the bosom, is the same as the “gift from 
the bosom” in chap. xvii. 23, a present brought 
concealed in the bosom (not a ‘ present zrio the 
ree Rosenm., Bertuzat, etc., would have 
it). 

Ver. 15. It isa joy to the just to Go jus- 
tice, but (it is) destruction only to them 
that work iniquity. “Confusion, terror” 
(comp. x. 29) is all right action to evildoers, since 
they distinctly feel ‘that its consequences. must 
condemn and punish their own course and con- 
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duct”’ (Exsrrr) ; for they practise their ungodly 
folly with pleasure and delight (x. 23; xv. 21); 
they have a real satisfaction in their works of 
darkness (comp. Rom. i. 82; John iii. 19). [The 
E. V., followed by H., N., S., M. makes de- 

struction” the subject of clause 4, and not a 
second predicate, as Dr W., K., etc., do, like our 
author. The latter construction best brings out 
the antithesis between a “joy”? and a “terror.” 
The same course of conduct is thus differently 
viewed by and related to the contrasted classes. 
—A.] 

Ver. 16. With @ compare ii. 15; iv. 14 sq.; 

with 4, ii. 18; ix. 18. : 
_ Ver. 17. He becometh a poor man who 
loveth pleasure (lit. ‘a man of want aa 
“Joy” is here specifically intoxicating delights, 
such as are to be found in luxurious banquets, 
where ‘wine and perfume,” these familiar sym- 
bols of social festivity (Ps. civ. 15; Prov. xxvii. 
9; comp. Amos vi. 6), play their part. The 
Vulgate, therefore, if not with verbal accuracy 
renders by ‘‘qgui diligit epulas.” 

Ver. 18. The wicked becometh a ransom 
for the righteous, 7%. e. so far forth as the 
divine wrath turns from him who is compa- 
ratively righteous to fall upon the head of 
the evil doer; comp. xi. 8. Thus according 
to Isa. xliii. 8 the heathen nations atone for the 
comparatively purer and more upright Israel 
(comp. Hrrzie on this passage). ; 

4, Vers. 19-25. Admonitions of an import 
similar to that of the preceding series, directed 
especially against uncharitableness, folly and 
sloth.—With ver. 19 comp. ver. 9 above.—With 
a contentious, fretful woman, lit., “with a 
-woman of contentions and of worry ;” the geni- 
tives are naturally genitivi effectus. 

Ver. 20. Precious treasure and oil arein 
the dwelling of the wise, but a foolish 
man consumeth them, 7. ¢. wastes whatever 
he possesses of valuable treasures and spices. 
©A fool of a man,” as in xv. 20. To “swallow 
up,’ z. e. to waste, destroy and ruin, qs in Eccles. 
x. 12; Lam. it. 2-8; Job x. 8, etc.—Hurzia in 


clause a changes {/2W) to jour and reads 2) in- 
stead of 1)3, and thus obtains the meaning, 


‘¢Precious treasure is in a wise mouth, but a fool 
of a man swallows it down (?).” 

Ver. 21. He that followeth after right- 
eousness and mercy shall find life, right- 
eousnessand honor. Thesecond ‘‘righteous- 
ness,” although wanting in the LXX, is not for 
that reason to be regarded an error (in opposi- 
tion to ZimaLeR, Kuster). It denotes the judi- 
cial righteousness of the man who, on account 
of his striving after righteousness, is sanctified 
‘and blessed by God (just as in chap. viii. 18; 

- Job xxxiii. 26),—while in clause a the righteous- 
ness intended is a moral quality of the wise man 
who keeps the law. The relation is the same in 
the N. T. between dccacoobvy as a present posses- 
sion of the believer (e.g. Rom. iii. 28; Gal. ili. 
21), and dixaoctvy as an object of, Christian 
hope; Gal. vy. 5.—With this use of the terms 
‘life’? and ‘‘honor” comp. iii. 16. 

Ver. 22. A wise man scaleth a city of 
the mighty; i.e. evena fortress well defended 
by numerous and strong warriors does not long 








withstand the sagacious counsel of the wise; 
comp. xxiv. 5, and also Eccles. ix. 15,~—where, 
in a reversed relation, one wise man successfully 
defends the city against a whole army.—For the 
expression, ‘the bulwark of its confidence,” in 
clause 6, comp. xiv. 26. 

Ver. 23, Comp. xiii. 3; xix. 6. 

Ver. 24, A proud and arrogant (man)— 

corner is his name; i.e. not, ‘he might 
reasonably be called scoffer,” but, ‘the universal es 
moral judgment of men really calls him so, looks 
upon him as a scoffer, as an ‘infidel’ (Du- 
LITZscH; comp. Introd., 3 3, N. 2), a man to 
whom there is nothing holy.” For THN, super- 
biens, *‘ arrogant, conceited,” comp. Hab. ii. 5. 

Vers. 25 and 26 form. a continuous represen- 
tation of the slothful, in contrast with the right- 
eous and therefore diligent man, who, however, 
on account of his diligence js also beneficent,— 
The desire of the slothful killeth him, ¢. e. 
his desire for food and drink, his hunger, for the 
quieting of which he is nevertheless unable to 
employ the proper means—labor in behalf of his 
physical sustenance. Comp. xiii. 4; also xix. 
24. [Sruarr understands ‘his desire of sloth- 
ful repose;” which is less easily reconciled with 
clause @ of ver. 26. His desires are not so in- 
tense and consuming for repose, passivity rather 
than activity characterizing whatever is volun- 
tary about him; his involunfwry appetites, for 
which he neglects to provide, destroy him.—A.] 
—He desireth intensely all the day long; 
lit., «*Every day he wisheth a wish,” 7. e he 
carries constantly the same intense longing for 
possession and enjoyment, but stops with this 
indolent wishing and dreaming, without passing 
over into energetic action. It is otherwise with 
the upright, who by his honorable industry is 
put in circumstances to distribute rich gifts 
among others also; comp. xi. 24 a. : 

5. Vers. 27-31. Of God’s righteous judgment 
on the wicked and disobedient.—The sacrifice 
of the wicked is an abomination (comp. 
xv. 8), how much more when it is offered 
forevil, ‘1213 might mean ‘with transgres- 
sion, with evil intent” (not ‘with deceit,” as 
Burtueav holds), comp. Ps. xxvi. 10; exix. 150. 
But it seems to be more appropriately taken here 
as a statement of the motive of the abhorred 
sacrifice, and therefore to be “for transgression,” 
for some iniquity wrought with evil intent, which 
is to be expiated by a sacrifice,—and by a sacri- 
fice only, and not by true contrition and repent- 
ance (comp. Hrrzia on this passage). Mal. i, 
18 is therefore not so truc a parallel as Ecclesiast. 
xxxiy. 21-25. 

Ver. 28. With a comp. xix. 5, 9—The man 
that heareth shall speak evermore; 2. ¢ 
the modest and teachable, who, instead of talking 
on heedlessly at random, gives thoughtful atten- 
tion to all profitable teaching, and ponders quietly 
all that he has heard, that he may be able to 
give reliable testimony (comp. Solomon’s “ hear- 
ing heart,” 1 Kings iii. 9)—such a one will be 
constantly called forth anew to testify, and 80 
become one ‘“ speaking evermore, @ testis sive 
orator perpetuus, a witness to the truth universally 
esteemed and much desired, in contrast with the 
heedless, gossiping, lying witness (comp. xvill. 
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18). For this interpretation the parallel in xii. 
19 is decisive, from which appears especially the 
inadmissibility of rendering ny3? secundum veri- 
tatem, according to truth (so e. g. UmBreitT: ‘he 
who hears the truth’’). [Rugerscur (as above, 
p- 152) brings out the antithetic force of the 
verse thus: “To hold to the truth is just what the 
lying witness fails to do; therefore must he cease 
‘to speak; his way perishes, Ps. i. 6. But the 
man that hearkens, efc., to the truth shall ever- 
more speak ‘as a witness and otherwise, living 
happily shall always be able to speak, and . shall 
be gladly heard’ (Ewanp), and so by no means 
perish.” —A. ] 

Ver. 29. The wicked putteth ona bold 
face, lit., ‘‘the man of wickedness maketh bold- 
ness with his face.” The predicate as in vil. 
13, denotes the immovable fixedness of features 
behind which the shameless villain seeks to hide 
his criminal ‘intentions and crafty dispositions. 
Whether we are here to think specifically of a 
false witness implicated in some criminal con- 
spiracy (from the suggestion of 28, a), must re- 
main doubtful from the indefiniteness of the ex- 
pression (in opposition to Burrunav, Hirzra).— 
But he that is upright establisheth his 
way. Instead of > the K’ri, with which the 
LXX agree, proposes }'3", and some modern in- 
terpreters prefer this reading, e. g. Hrrzic: 
“considereth his way.” But just as it may be 
said of God (chap. xvi. 9) soit might be said of a 
pious man, that he makes his way or his steps jirm, 
7. e. Sure and fixed (comp. Jotham’s example, 2 
-Chron. xxvii. 6); and the antithesis between a 
and b becomes decidedly stronger with the read- 
ing of the K’thibh. [The E. V., which is followed 
by H., N. and M. adopts a weakened and ambigu- 
ous rendering, ‘‘ directeth, ’”? — ‘+ considereth” 
being inthe margin. §S. and Worpsw. decidedly 
prefer the stronger rendering “ establisheth,”’ 
W. bringing out the contrast between the wicked 
man’s hardening his face, and the good man’s 
hardening his way. As Rurxrscui urges, both the 
verbs and their objects contribute to the com- 
pleteness of the antithesis. ‘The wicked man 
looks only to the outside, the forms, the appear- 
ance and show, the transient result; but the good 
man aims at the real, the actually good; he 
therefore establishes his ways, his mode of life 
and action, his whole course.”—A.]. 

Ver. 80. No wisdom, no understanding, 
no counsel is there against Jehovah. 


319 is by no means merely ‘before God,” 4. e., 
according to God’s judgment, as Umsrzrr, ete., 
say, but ‘‘ over against, in opposition to.” The 
meaning is that a human wisdom which would as- 
sert itself in opposition to the divine, is not wis- 
dom, but sheer folly (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 19), that 
in comparison with the divine wisdom that of 
man is altogether nought (comp. Isa. xxix. 14). 

Ver. 31 continues the thought of the preceding 
verse. As human wisdom, so likewise is human 
strength and reliance on human aid and might 
nothing; comp. Ps. xx. 7 (8); xxxiii. 17.—The 
horse is made ready for the day of battle. 
The participle expresses the permanence of the 
matter; therefore, lit. ‘stands prepared, is pre- 
pared” (Hrrzic).—With 4 compare also David’s 





language to Goliath, 1 Sam. xvii. 47: ‘‘ The bat- 
tle is Jehovah’s;” ¢. ¢., on Him depends the 
decision of the war, its faverable issue, its vic- 
torious result. ° ip 


DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, HOMILETIC AND 
PRACTICAL. 


According to the introduction and conclusion 


of tfie chapter, its contents refer mainly to the 
all-directing providence of God, the ruler of the 
world, just as in chap. xvi..—which furthermore 
in regard to several of the ethical precepts, or rules 
of virtue connected with these considerations 
about providence, stands in quite close relations 
to the admonitory substance of the section before 
us; comp. ¢.g. xvi. 5 with xxi. 4, 24; xvi. 10, 
12 with xxi. 1; xvi. 11 with xxi. 6; xvi. 6 with 
xxi. 21; xvi. 17, 20 with xxi. 28; xvi. 82 with 
xxi. 22; xvi. 26 with xxi. 25, 26. Among the 
virtues the practice of which is commended as a 
chief means of putting one’s self in the right re- 
lations to the administrative and judicial go- 
vernment of God over the world, righteousness 
or obedience to God’s word, which is better than 
‘sacrifice (vers. 8,27; comp. vers. 8, 12; 15, 18, 
21, 28, 29), is the’ most conspicuous. Side by 
side with this stands patience in the sense of the 
New Testament (comp. tzouov#, Luke viii. 15; 
James i. 4), 7. ¢., steadfast endurance in labor 
and in suffering, such as the service of the Lord 
brings with it (vers. 5, 17, 25, 26). There are 
more isolated warnings against deception (vers. 
6, 28), hard-heartedness (vers. 10, 18), luxurious 
extravagance (ver. 17, 20), scoffing (vers. 11, 24), 


Since however these without difficulty group. 


themselves about the central idea of obedience to 
the divine command, this obedience may itself be 
considered in a general way as the controlling 
idea in the substance of the section, and accord- 
ingly some such theme as “the man who heark- 
ens”’ (ver. 28; comp. 1 Kings iii, 9), or again 
‘obedience more acceptable to God than sacri- 


fice” (ver. 8; comp. 1 Sam. xv. 22), may be pre- 


fixed as a theme or motto to all the rest. 


For a homily then on the chapter as a whole: 


God as ruler and judge over all the world, and 
man’s duty of obedience to Him, consisting in 
walking in righteousness, patience, love, and 
truth. Or more briefly: Obedience to God’s 
word as the sum of all human duties and virtues. 
Comp. Stocker: Of God’s gracious and right- 
eous government, as it shows itself in the good 
and the evil.—The Berleburg Bible puts it very 
well: God is to rule, not self-will. 

Vers. 1-3. CRamER (on vers. 1, 2): God not 
only knows the thoughts of men, but also has 
their hearts in His hands, and turns and moulds 


them as the potter the clay. In matters of faith - 


therefore we are not to proceed according to the 
fancy of our own hearts, but according to God’s 
command.—Guimr: Pray God earnestly that He 
may not leave thine heart intent on any evil, but 
that he may draw it to Himself to walk stead: 
fastly according to his word.—Woutrartu: Not 
merely the plans of the lowly, but also the coun- 
sels and undertakings of the mighty depend on 
God, who as chief ruler of His world with wis- 
dom that never deceives and power that never 
fails shapes all according to His design.—Srarxe 


- 
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(on ver. 5): All outward ceremonies of worship 
avail nothing, if there is lacking the true inward 
service of God, worshipping God in spirit and in 
truth (John iv. 24).—[ Lawson: Sacrifices had’ 
no goodness intheir own nature; and when men 
rested on them they were abominable to God. 


- Judgment and justice are a part of the image of 


God in man, and have an everlasting excellency 
in their nature]. 

Vers. 4-8, Cramer (on ver. 5): A measure is 
good in allthings; therefore hasten deliberately. 
—Guizr: He is cruel against himself who heaps 
up riches unrighteously: he is gathering up his 
ownruin at the same time.—Calwer Handb. (on 
vers. 5-7): Industry and activity, not excess of 
haste, leads to good success; furthermore, not 
falsehood, or deceit, or robbing others.—Von 
Guriacn (on 7, 8): The desolation which the 
ungodly bring upon others at length sweeps them 
away; for no one, who persistently refuses to do 
right can stand, since right is precisely the sta- 
bility, the order of things.—[ Trapp (on ver. 6): 
Many a wretched worldling spins a fair thread 
to strangle himself both temporally and eter- 
nally ]. 

Vers. 9-18. [Cuaumers (on ver. 10): The 
claims of friendship are overborne by the strength 
of that evil desire on the part of.the wicked, 
which is bent on the objects of their own selfish- 


. ness}].—SrTarxe (on ver. 10): We should not so 


often act contrary to the law of love to our neigh- 
bors, if we reflected always what we should de- 
sire in our neighbor’s place (Matth. vii. 12),— 
(On ver. 13): An uncompassionate spirit toward 
the poor is punished by God with want of pity 
in return, according to the justice of an exact 
requital.—Hasius (on ver. 14): Even with tri- 
fles, with slight manifestations of love, one may 
frequently avert much evil, and soothe spirits.— 
Guier (on ver. 15): Joy and peace of conscience 
follow a joyful obedience to God’s command; a 
scornful contempt and disobedience of it is fol- 
lowed by constant disquiet and fear.—[ Lawson 
(on ver. 15): Many do judgment without taking 
pleasure in it; their consciences will not suffer 
them to do otherwise, but their hearts are on the 
side of sin; or they will do many good things 
with pleasure, because their constitutional and 
beloved sins are not affected by them; but there 
are othe? things at which they stop short, etc.— 
Trapp (on yer. 16): He that deviateth from the 
truth according to godliness cannot possibly 
wander so far as to miss of hell].—Cramer (on 
ver. 17): He who will consume more than his 
plough can yield must utterly perish (Hcclesiast. 
xix. 32).—(On ver. 18): God often turns the leaf 
over so that the evil that was designed for the 
pious comes upon the ungodly.—Von Guriacu 
(on yer. 18): Every man deserves punishment 
here since none is guiltless. 





Since however the | 


righteous acknowledges his guilt and walks in hu- 
mility before the Lord, He remits his penalty, 
and before his eyes punishes the ungodly in full 
measure, that by the sight he may be made 
wise. 

Vers. 19-26. I[asrus (on ver. 20): Where true 
wisdom is lacking in the administration of tem- 
poral things, there even with a regal or princely 
income destitution and want may enter.—GuriER 
(on ver. 22): Let every Christian and especially 
every Christian teacher exert himself by virtue 
of heavenly wisdom to tear down the fortresses 
and bulwarks of the kingdom of hell.—Cramer 
(on ver. 22): Let no one trust in walls, castles 
or fortresses. What human hands have con- 
structed human hands can pull down again.— 
(On ver. 23): God as the Creator of our human 
nature has set a double wall before the tongue, 
—the teeth and the lips,—to show that we should 
keep and guard the tongue with all carefulness. 
—[Br. Haru: He that looketh carefully to his 
tongue takes a safe course for preserving his life, 
which is oft in danger by much and wild talk- 
ing].—Guier (on ver. 24): Vices hang together 
like a chain; from pride springs contempt, from 
contempt wrath, from wrath mockery and many 
insults.—ZzLrner (on ver. 25, 26): Lazy thieves 
of time are not worth their bread; he that work- 
eth not, neither shall he eat, 2 Thess. iii. 10.— 
[Murret: Wishers and woulders are neither 
good householders nor yet long livers]. 

Vers. 27-31: Zuurnen (on vers. 28, 29): To 
receive kind suggestions with thankfulness, and 
to reform, is no shame but an honor in the sight 
of God and men,—[Travp (on ver. 80): Human 
wisdom while it strives for masteries is over- 
mastered ].—MuLancuTHon (on ver. 80, 31): It 
is a wholesome rule for the whole of life, to ful- 
fil the duties of one’s calling, and in connection 
with this trustfully to invoke God’s aid and suc- 
cor. If we do this our works under God’s aid in 
blessing us succeed well. Unrighteous labors, 
those undertaken without any call from above, 
as well as without trust in and prayer to God, 
on the contrary undoubtedly fail, be they enter- 
ed upon with ever so much shrewdness and cun- 
ning.—Savurin (sermon on ver. 80): On the fu- 
tility of the means which human passions oppose 
to God,—viz. 1) earthly exaltation ; 2) political 
prudence; 8) sensuality; 4) stoical endurance. 
—Berleburg Bible (on vers. 80, 81): No begin- 
ning, devising, striving of ours can possibly op- 
pose that which God purposes with us. Is it 
not then the best thing to commit ourselves 
wholly to His guidance, without giving ourselves 
much labor in vain? We indeed prepare all in 
accordance with our idea and understanding ; 
but God gives success wholly according to His 
will. if everything then let the charge be left to 
Him! 
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7) Admonition to secure and keep a good name. 


CHAP. XXII. 1-16. 


1 A (good) name is to be chosen rather than great riches; 
better than silver and gold is good will. 
2 The rich and the poor meet together; 
Jehovah is the maker of them all. 
3 The prudent seeth the evil and hideth himself, 
but the simple pass on and must suffer. 
4 The end of humility (and) of the fear of God 
is riches, honor and life. 
-§ Thorns, snares are in the way of the wayward ; 
he that guardeth his soul: let him keep far from them. 
6 Train up a child in the way he should go; 
even when he is old he doth not depart from it. 
7 The rich ruleth over the poor, 
and the borrower becometh servant to the lender. 
8 He that soweth iniquity shall reap calamity, 
and the staff of his haughtiness shall vanish away. 
9 He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed, 
for he giveth of his bread to the poor. 
10 Chase away the scorner and contention goeth out, 
and strife and reproach cease. 
11 He that loveth with a pure heart, 
whose lips are gracious, the King is his friend. 
12 The eyes of Jehovah preserve knowledge, 
but the words of the false doth He overthrow. 
13 The slothful saith: (There is) a lion without, 
I shall be slain in the streets. 
14 A deep pit is the mouth of the strange woman ; 
he that is accursed by Jehovah falleth into it. 
15 Foolishness is bound in the heart of the child ; 
the rod of correction driveth it far from him. 
16 One oppresseth the poor only to make him rich; 
one giveth to the rich (and it tendeth) only to want. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. [The Niphal part. 3) hero as in xvi. 16 is to be rendered like the Latin pass. periplineaidise est, “is to be 
chosen, ought to be chosen ;” comp. Bort, 2 997, 2, c.—A.]. 

Ver. 2. [See Exeg. notes for the reason why no) is preferred to onw. The lit. rendering is “ their totality, the 
whole of them.” For minute explanations of the use of 65 and the ordinary form of its suffixes see ‘e. g., Borr. 3 876, 


c, ¢ 883, d.—A.]. 
Ver, 3. [See Exeg. notes for reasons why the Kethibh is to be preferred to the K’ri. The vocalization is of course that 


of the K’ri VAI and not that of an Imperf. Kal. The time implied in the verb TIN’) is of course a “relative perfect 3” he 
Rs ; eae 


“an 
hath first seen, and then will hide himself.—A.]. 
Ver. 5. wpy is in the Vulg. correctly regarded as a genitive with JU 80 most of the modern interpreters re- 


gard it. : 3 : 
Vers. 7, 8. [The full forms dwiny and Vp? (K’thibh) are preserved by the emphasis thrown on the ultimate 


syllables, According to Bérr. 21005, 5, c, while these forms are the prevalent forms in the dialects of Ephraim and Si- 
meon they are found in the period of Judah only under the influence of special emphasis or a following pause.—A.]. 

Ver. 11. [In the reading of the K’ri the Hholem is exceptionally shortened to Kamets-Hhatuph before Makkeph. The 
K’thibh has the stat. constr. in its ordinary form. See GREEN, @ 215, 1, c—A.]. ; 

Vers. 12, 13. [The perf. 1)¥) in ver. 12is classed by Bort. with the “ empirical” perfects; this is a fact of experience, 


re 

it has been found true; the ‘ON of ver. 13 is classed with the “effective” perfects: he has virtually said, it is in effect 
aS 

as though he had said, efc.—A.] 
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~ ‘Ver. 15. [The pass. part. Twp illustrates the principle that in Ilebrew, whatever be the time to which this par- 
ald 


ticiple relates it describes a state and nota process, —something that is, and not something that is coming to be; Germ. 


“est verknupft” not “wird v.” See Bort. 3997, 2, ¢.—A.]. 


[It cau hardiy be accidental that in this group of proverbs so many-of the important words begin with y; thus wy 


EXEGETICAL. 

1. On account of the brevity of this section 
beginning with chap. xxii. 1, but plainly ending 
with ver. 16, as well as on account of the sup- 
posed construction of the section with some re- 
ference to the number jive (which is said to have 
had a modifying influence also on chap. xxi.), 
Hirzia conjectures that its latter and larger half 
has been lost, and thinks that the portion which 
has disappeared may be recognized in the section 
Xxvill. 17—xxix. 27. All this rests on the basis. 
of assumptions as subjective and arbitrary as the 
general principles of this critic which relate to 
the supposed numerical structure of the oldest 
and main division of the whole collection of pro- 
verbs. See remarks below, on chap. xxv. 1, and 
also on xxviii. 1 (Doctrinal and Ethical). 

2. Vers. 1-5. On a good name a3 dependent 
not on riches and treasures, but on prudence, 
humility and right sensibilities. — A (good) 
nam2 is more precious than great riches. 
The absolute term ‘*name’’ here denotes, like 
dvoua in the parallel passage, Ecclesiast. xli. 12, 
a good name (évoya kaddv, LXX); so likewise in 
Eccles. vii. 1; Job xxx. 8.—Better than sil- 
ver and gold is goodwill. The ‘ good” 
(210) does not belong as an adjective [attribu- 
tive] to the noun “ favor” (as the Rabbins ren- 


- der, and Umsreiralso: ‘ Schéne Gunst” [K. V., 


M., S., De W., efc.]), but is a predicate (comp. 
viii. 19), parallel with ‘more precious, or 
choice,” but put at the end of its clause for the 
sake of a more emphatic stress upon the objeets 
compared with it, gold and silver. [So EH. V. in 
the margin, Worpsw. (?), H., N., K., ete. ]. 

Ver. 2. The rich and the poor meet to- 
gether; 7. ¢., they are found side hy side (comp. 


xxix. 13; Isa. xxxiv. 14), as classes both of which 


are alike created by Jehovah, and therefore have 
each its own peculiar object and calling to fulfil 
in God’s creation. Comp. xiv. 81; xvii.5; Job 
xxxi. 15.—Since both ‘‘rich” and ‘poor’ are 
collective ideas, it is said that God has created 
‘call of them” (023, and not ‘both of them, or 


the two,” DIVIY, as in xx. 12). [The verb 
“strike against, or encounter each other,” of 


- course does not here imply such an antagonism 


as too often exists in disordered human society, 
but simply the ordinary encounter or intermix- 
ture of social life.’ The word of God no where 
endorses the jealousies and collisions that result 
from sin.—A.] 

Ver. 3. The prudent seeth the evil and 


hideth himself.—The K’thibh (1/)0"), an Im- 
perf. Niph.) is to be preferred to the K’ri (141D3)), 


because the hiding one’s self is a consequence of 
seeing the coming calamity, and this consequence 


_ is expressed by the Imperf. with } consec.; comp. 1 


Sam. xix. 5. The K’ri originates from xxvii. 12, 











(ver. 1), vey and Fy (ver. 2), DW. (ver. 3), 3p». and may (ver. ‘4) wp» (ver. 5), etc.—A.]. 


where the verse, with this exception, literally 
recurs. > 

But the simple pass on and must suffer 
{‘‘are punished,” KE. V. and most of thé English 
commentators). In the last verb we have a per- 
fect preceded by a simple copula, because the 
heedless pressing on of the simple into calamity, 
and their “‘expiating”’ it, or suffering injury, 
are conceived of as cotemporaneous ; compare 2 
Sam. vii. 9; Ezek, xxy. 12, ete.—The plural ‘the 
simple ones” over against the one ‘prudent 
man’”’ of clause a, seems to be chosen not with- 
out an intentional reference to the disproportion 
that actually exists numerically in life between 
the two classes of men. 

Ver. 4. The end.oi humility (and) of the 
fear of God is riches and honorand life.— 
The copula is wanting before ‘‘the fear of God,” 
because this ‘‘fear”’ is in its idea so closely 
connected with ‘‘humility” that it can be ap- 
pended as in a sense an appositive toit. Thus 
Berturau and Exuster correctly render, follow- 
ing Geter, RoseNMUELLER, SCHELLING, efe. 
More commonly (and as early as the LXX and 
Vulg,) the ‘‘ fear of Jehovah” is regarded as the 
first effect or consequence of humility, like 


riches, honor and life; this, however, gives no 


specifically appropriate idea. This is also true 
of Hirzie’s emendation (F481 for NN), the 


‘‘beholding Jehovah;” for ‘riches, honor and 
life”? could hardly be the elements into which the 
‘‘beholding Jehovah” should be resolved ; this 
idea is rather in the Old Testament also (¢. g., 
Ps. xi. 7; xvii. 15) always one that belongs not 
to the present, but only to the future life —With 
b compare moreover iii. 163 viii. 18.—[Our au- 
thor’s idea is also that of Dr W. and K., the KE. 
V., H., N., S., M., Wonpsw., efc. The gramma- 


tical objection urged by Hrrzic, UmBrerr and _ 


Ruererscut is the harshness of the asyndeton ; they 
agree in making the latter part of clause a the 
predicate, a more natural construction unques- 
tionably, if the resulting meaning is admissible. 
Umsreirt interprets the humility of which ‘the 
fear of God” is the reward, as humility in bu- 
man relations—a rendering hardly consistent 
with the Hebrew usus loguendi, Runutscut takes 
the words in their ordinary sense, and the 
structure which is most obvious, and explains: 
“The genuine religious wisdom which is equiva- 
lent to ‘the fear of Jehovah’ (more precisely, of 
which the fear of the Lord is the beginning), is 
the highest reward of humility ; it is to him who 
attains it all (riches, honor, life), all that man 
desires and strives for beside, his greatest 
riches, his highest honor, his true life.”’ 5 In this 
view clause d is an analysis of the predicate of 
a,—A. ] 

Ver. 5. Thorns, snares are in the way of 
the false.—Here again we have an asyndeton, 
consisting in the associating of the two ideas 
which are in their importessentially equivalent, 
of “thorns” (comp. Job v. 5) and ‘snares, nets 
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(chap. vii. 23; Ps. Ixix. 22; Job xviii. 9, etc.). 
Hrrzic proposes instead of the latter expression 
to read DDD: “Thorns are poured out, are 
spread on the way of the false (?).” [Those who 
agree with Z. in the general structure of clause 
b, in his selection of the subject and predicate, 
very generally, at least our English expositors, 
make the verb affirmative rather than hortative. 
Rugxtscut (as above, p. 155), on the ground of 
the very general idiom of the book of Proverbs, 
and in regard*to this phrase in particular, 
WD] WY, considers the clause as inverted: ‘he 


who keepeth far from the thorns and snares that 
strew the way of the false, destroying him, not- 
withstanding all his cunning, saveth his life.””— 
A.|]—With 6 compare xvi. 17. 

3. Vers. 6-12. Of good discipline, frugality, 
uprightness, love and fidelity as further import- 
ant means to the preservation of a good name.— 
Train up a child (early) in the way he 
should go.—The verb which, according to 
Arabic analogies, is equivalent to imbutt, initiavit 
(comp. ScHuULTENS on this passage), denotes here 
_the first instruction that is given to a boy, his 
early education and the formation of his habits. 
Compare the expression of Horacz (Ep. L., 2, 69): 
Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem Testa 
diu; and also the modern proverbs Jung gewohnt, 
alt gethan [Young accustomed is done old]: or 
“Was Hinschen nicht lernt, lernt Hans nimmer- 
mehr” [** What little Johnnie does not learn, 
John learns never.” So our English proverb— 
“Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” ] 


haha) p-by can haye no other meaning than “ac- 
cording to the standard of his way” (Gen. xliii. 
7; Ley. xxvii. 8, etc.), a. e., according to the way 
that is determined for him, according to the 
calling and the manner of life for which he is 
intended. With this interpretation, which is as 
simple as it is pertinent, Hirzia’s emendation 
may be dismissed, as superfluous: 135 »p-dy, 
‘according to his tenderness, since he is still ten- 
der.” [Notwithstanding the “simplicity” of the 
interpretation “in accordance with his way, or 
his going,” three different meanings have been 
found in it. It may be, a) “his way” in the 
sense of his own natural and characteristic style 
and manner,—and then his training will have 
reference to that to which he is naturally fitted ; 
or 6),-the way in life which he is intended by pa- 
rents or guardians to pursue; or ¢) the way in 
which he ought to go. The last is moral and re- 
lates to the general Divine intention concerning 
man’s earthly course; the second is human and 
economical; the first is individual and to some 
extent even physical. Yet although the third 
presents the highest standard and has been ge- 
nerally adopted and used where little account is 
made of the original, ifhas the least support from 
the Hebrew idiom. So Dr W.,B., K., S., H. 
(?), and others.—A. ] 

Ver. 7. The rich ruleth over poor men.— 
Observe here again the significant interchange 
between singular and plural like that above in 
ver. 8, corresponding with the actual conditions 
of human society. Thesame relation of depend- 
ence comes in play however in like manner be- 
tween borrowers and lenders; indebtedness al- 





ways destroys freedom, even though no sale into 
slavery of him who was unable to pay should 
ever take place. ; aT 
Ver. 8. He that soweth iniquity shall 
reap calamity.—Comp. Job iv. 8, and the con- 
verse sentiment, Prov. xi. 18.—And the staff 
of his haughtiness vanisheth away ;—~. ¢., 
the staff with which in the ebullitions of his an- 
ger (Isa. xiv. 6) he smote others comes’ to nought, 
as though dried up and rotten. Compare for the 
verb ‘to come to nought, to come to an end,” 
Gen. xxi, 15; 1 Kings xvii. 16; Isa. x. 25. Ac- 
cording to the last mentioned passage, UMBREIT, 
Ewap [Dz W.] and Exsrer explain: ‘‘and the 
staff of his punishment is already prepared.” 


But the verb M4) in that instance acquires the 
meaning ‘‘to be ready, to be already prepared,” 
solely through the context,—and the noun 
(13Y) means not ‘ punishment,” but always 
simply anger, passionate excitement. And to 
employ ‘‘staff of his anger” to describe ‘the 
rod of the Divine anger aroused against him” 
would surely be an unusually condensed and 


harsh expression.—Hirzia reads IID van 


| “and he that renounces (?) his service perishes,” 


a meaning clearly quite insipid and little appro-- 
priate as the result of a very ¢rtificial and vio- 
lent emendation, for which the text of the LXX 
neither in ver. 8 8, nor in the spurious verse 
which this version exhibits appended to our 


-verse, offers any adequate support whatsoever.— 


[Furrst distinguished two radical meanings in 
the verb })8, from one of which the derived noun 
has the meaning ‘‘nothingness, vanity,” here 
adopted by E. V., and B.; the other gives the 
meaning ‘‘calamity,” and in this sense the word 
is here understood more forcibly and appropri- 
ately, by Dz W., K., H., N., M., S.—Ruezerscur 
vigorously supports our author’s interpretation 
of clause 6.—A. | 

Ver. 9. He that hath a bountiful eye 
shall be blessed.—He who is ‘good in the 
eye” is the exact opposite of the man ‘evil in 
the eye” (chap.*xxili. 6); it is he therefore who 
looks around not wickedly but in kindness and 
friendliness. Such a one will besides always be 
charitable in disposition and action, and there- 
fore as he dispenses blessing he will also receive 
blessing. The conjunction (°3) as the beginning 


of the second clause should doubtless be regarded 


‘rather as a causal, than, with Hurzrie, as a con- 


ditional particle; it is therefore not ‘7f he’ 
gives” (that he does this is in fact already im- 
plied in his being described as haying “a boun- 
tiful eye”), but ‘‘since,” or ‘for he. gives,” 
etc. 

Ver. 10, Chase away the scorner and 
contention goeth out.—That scoffing is a 
chief source of contention and strife was already 
expressed in chap. xxi. 24. Contention “ goeth 
out,” viz., with the scoffer, when he leaves the 
assembly in which he has given forth his scoffing 
utterances (the LXX rightly supply é« ovvedpiov). 
—And strife and reproach cease,—for the 
evil example of the scoffer had excited the whole 
assembly to mutual abuse and recrimination 


(yop has here this active meaning). 
lr 





CHAP. XXII. 1-16. 


Ver. 11. He that loveth with a pure 


heart, whose lips are gracious, the king is 
his friend.—Thus, without doubt correctly, 
Umpreit, Exster, Hrrzia;. for the passages xiii. 
4,24; xiv. 13 present no sufficient analogy for 
Ewatp’s interpretation of the last clause, ‘+ heis 
the king’s friend;” and BrrraEav’s conception 
of the phrase ‘‘grace of lips”’ as a second accusa- 
tive object of the verb ‘‘loveth”’ (‘he that loveth 
purity of heart, and grace on his lips, the king is 


‘his friend”) has against it the decided inappro- 
priateness of the expression ‘‘to love the grace 


of his lips” as conveying the idea of ‘cultivating 
a wise eloquence.” Furthermore we have to 


‘compare chiefly xvi. 13; for it is really wise and 


good counsellors who are there as here desig- 
nated the favorites of the king.—[Few verses in 
the Book of Proverbs whose reading is unques- 
tioned have received more interpretations. In 
clause a ‘purity of heart” is made the object by 
almost every interpreter, instead of an adverbial 
adjunct as Z. makes it. The ‘grace of lips” in 
clause 6, in addition to Berrueav’s construction 
(see above), is made a part of the subject—‘ to 
whom, or whose is grace of lips,” e¢. g., by Dz W., 
Ewatp, K.; it is made the first part of the predi- 
cate ‘to him, or his is grace of lips,” e. g., by the 
BH. VY. in the margin, by H., N., S., M., W.; 
while the text of the EH. V. makes it adverbial. 
—A. 

e 12. The eyes of Jehovah preserve 
knowledge,—i. e¢., secure protection to him 
who possesses and eyinces true discernment and 
knowledge (an example, therefore, of the abstr. 
pro concreto). With clause }, furthermore, the 
meaning seems to correspond better which Hrr- 
zia obtains, when he, perhaps in this instance 


emending wisely, writes Ny instead of Ny: Je- 
hovah’s eyes observe wickedness.—For the verb 
in clause 6 comp. xiii. 6; xxi. 12. The “words” 
of the false here denote his proposals or plans, 
the faithlessness which he devises by himself and 
discusses with others. [Hoxpen thinks it neces- 
sary to render the ‘affairs of the transgressor.” 
The necessity is obviated by the above explana- 
tion. 

4. Vers. 13-16. Of slothfulness, wantonness, 
folly and avarice, as further chief hinderances to 
the attainment of a good name.—The slothful 
saith: (There is) a lion without, efc.;—1. ¢., 
he has recourse to the most senseless and ludi- 
crous excuses, if in any way he may not be 
obliged to go out to labor; he therefore says, 
é.g., & lion has stolen into the city, and may pos- 
sibly destroy him in the midst of the tumult and 
crowd of the streets. Comp,xv.19. [See criti- 


_ cal notes for an explanation of the tense of the 


main verb. | 

Ver. 14. A deep pit is the mouth of the 
strange woman,—. ¢., her seductive language; 
comp. ii. 16; v. 8; vi. 24; vil. 5 sq.; and also 


xxiii. 27, where the harlot herself is described as 
a deep ditch.—He that is accursed of Jeho- 


vah.—The “cursed of Jehovah” the exact op- 
posite of the man “blessed (7113) of Jehovah,” 
therefore one visited by the curse of an angered 
God. 

Ver. 15. Foolishness is bound in the 
heart of the child,—~. ¢., it belongs to the dis- 
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position of all children, who are altogether and 
without exception v#rvov,—-infallibly so (comp. 1 


Kings iii. 7), and must therefore necessarily’ be 


removed from them by the diligent employment 
of the ‘‘rod of correction” (comp. xiii. 24; xix. 
18; xxiii. 18, 14). Comp. our proverb ‘Jugend 
hat kein Tugend” [Youth hath no vyirtue].— 
[Kampu., from the absence of an adversative par- 
ticle before clause 0, judges it better to take the 
first clause as conditional: ‘If foolishness be 
bound,” ete. Here is then the remedy for the 
supposed exigency. But this is surely needless, 
and vastly weakens the import of clause a, with 
its impressive declaration of an urgent and uni- 
versal need.—A. | 

Ver. 16. One oppresseth the poor only 
to make him rich ;—~. ¢., the oppression which 
one, perchance,some rich landlord or tyrannical 
ruler, practises on a poor man,:rouses his moral 
energy, and thus by means of his tireless indus- 
try and his productive labor in his vocation, 
brings it to pass, that he works himself out of 
needy circumstances into actual prosperity. On 
the other hand, according to clause 3, all pre- 
sents which one makes to an indolent rich man, 
prodigal, and therefore abandoned by the bless- 
ing of God, contribute nothing to stay the waste 
of his possessions that has once commenced. 
What one gives to him is drawn into the vortex 
of his prodigality and profligacy, and therefore 
is subservient, in spite of the contrary intention 
of the giver, only ‘‘to want,” or to the diminu- 
tion, of his possessions (comp. xi. 24).—Thus 
most of the recent expositors correctly explain, 
especially Ewaup, Umsreit, Eustmr, Hirzie 
[Dz W., K.], while Burrnrav’s conception of the 
passage: ‘He that oppresseth thé poor to take 
for himself, giveth to a rich man (viz., himself) 
only to want,” approximates to the old incorrect 
rendering of the Vulgate, Luruur, etc. See 
in reply Hirata on this passage. [H., N., M., 
S. follow the E. V. in giving this reflexive mean- 
ing to the pronoun of clause a, while Worpsw. 
guardedly expresses a preference for the other 
view; God’s providence overrules the rich man’s _ 
rapacity, and turns obsequious liberality toward 
the rich against him whom it would benefit. For 
according to this view it is not the giver, as the 
E. V. suggests, but the receiver, that shall come 
towant. RururscHi comes vigorously to the de- 
fence of the older explanation. The subject is 
then single: the rich man seeks to advance him- 
self by oppression of the poor; he gives wrong- 
fully to one that has, and God thwarts him. We - 
prefer this elder exposition.—A. ] 


DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, HOMILETIC AND 
PRACTICAL, 


The doctrine of the great worth of a good name 
forms undoubtedly the main theme of the section 
before us; for all that follows the introductory 
proposition of ver. 1, which is expressly shaped 
with reference to this theme, may be easily and 
without any violence regarded as & statement of 
the most important means or conditions to the 
attainment and maintenance of a good name. 
These conditions are given in part negatively, as 
not consisting in riches (ver. 2, comp. ver. 16), 
nor in falseness of heart (ver. 5), nor in scoffing 
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and love of abuse (ver. 10), nor in unrighteous 
dealing (ver. 8, comp. ver. 12), nor in sloth and 
licentiousness (vers. 13, 14). They are also given 
in part positively, as consisting in a genuine 
prudence (ver. 3), in humility and the fear of 
God (ver. 4), in a wise frugality and industry 
(vers. 7 and 16), in charity toward the poor (ver. 
9), in purity of heart together with that grace of 
speech which rests upon it (ver. 11),—in a word, 
in all the excellent qualities as well as the inward 
and outward advantages to whicha strict and wise 
training of children is able to aid the man who is 
naturally foolish and ignorant (vers. 6 and 15). 

Homily on the entire section: On the great worth 
of a good name, and on the means to its attain- 
ment and presérvation. Comp. Stéckrer: Of a 
good name: 1) How itis to be gained (vers. 1-4); 
2) what chief hinderances threaten the possession 
of it (vers. 5-16).—In similar style, Wou.rarru, 
Calwer Handb., ete. 

Ver. 1. MenancutHon: With reason dost thou 
say: Ineed a good conscience for God’s sake, 
but a good name for my neighbor’s sake. A good 
name is really a good thing well-pleasing to God, 
and must be esteemed and sought by us, because 
God would have the difference between good and 
evil brought to the day by the testimony of pub- 
lie opinion, so that accordingly those who do 
right may be promoted and preserved, the unjust, 
on the contrary, censured, punished and de- 
stroyed. From such public witness we are to 
become aware of the existence of a moral law, 
and should reflect, that a holy God and supreme 
avenger of all evil lives. We must therefore 
strive after a good name for two reasons: 1) be- 
cause God would have us regard the judgments 
of upright men (Ecclesiast. yi. 1 sq.); 2) because 
He would also have us serve as a good example 
to others (1 Cor. x. 81 sq.; Phil. iv. 8).— 
Starke: If a good name is better than riches, 
then it is our duty, in case of need, to defend our 
innocence (Am. vii. 11; John viii. 49), but no 
less to rescue the good name of others also (1 
Sam. xx. 31 8q.).—[Arnor: The atmosphere of 
a good name surrounding it imparts to real worth 
additional body and breadth.—Murrzr: a good 
name maketh a man’s speeches and actions the 
more acceptable; it spreadeth his virtues unto 
his glory, and the stirring up of others; it re- 
maineth after death; it doth good to the children 
of him who is well Spoken of; and finally is a 
means of advancement. ] 

Vers. 2-5. Mrtancurnon (on ver. 2): Know 
that there isa Divine providence, and that not 
by chance but by God’s ordinance some are rich, 
others poor. Therefore it is of moment that both 
walk before God according to their state and 
calling, that the poor therefore do not murmur 
against God, but humble himself under His hand, 
and take comfort in the promises of His word 
(Matth. vy. 3),—that the rich, however, be not 
presumptuous, and do not set his trust on 
uncertain riches (1 Tim. vi. 17), etc.—Tiibingen 
Bible (on the same yerse):—If the rich were 
always humble and the poor patient, and both 
alike penitent, pious, loving and peaceable, then 
rich and poor might live happy and content to- 
gether.—[R. Hatu:—The rich and the poor 
meet together 1) in the participation of a com- 
mon nature; 2) in the process of the same social 








economy; 8) in the house of God; 4) in the cir- 
cumstances of their entrance into this world and 
in the circumstances of their exit out of it: 5) 
in the great crises of the future.—Saurin :— 
That diversity of condition which God hath been 
pleased to establish among men is perfectly con- 
sistent with equality; the splendid condition of 


the rich includes nothing that favors their ideas 


of self-preference ; there is nothing in the low 
condition of the poor which deprives them of 
their real dignity or debases their intelligence 
formed in the image of God, ete.—See Bisuor 
Burirr’s Sermon before the Lord Mayor.—R. 
Hooker (on ver. 3):—It is nature which 
teacheth a wise man in fear to hide himself, but 
grace and faith teach him where.—Mvrruat:— 
Although God can save us only by His power, yet 
He will not without our own care and endeavor, 
nor without those means which He hath ordained 
to that intent and purpose ].—Hasivus (on ver. 8): 
—The best hiding from danger and calamity is 
under the wings of the Almighty (Ps. xci. 1 8q.). 
—J. Lancz (on yer. 4):—He who would be ex- 
alted to glory, must first suffer himself to be well 
humbled.—(On ver. 5):—The ungodly finds in 


the path to hell nothing but thorns and snares, 


and yet he presses on in it! A sign of the great- 
ness and fearfulness of the ruin of man’s sin. 

Vers. 6-13. [Sour (on ver. 6):—A sermon 
on the education of youth].—STarKE (on ver. 
6) :—The spirits of children are like plastic wax ; 
according as good or evil is impressed upon them 
will their chief inclination be a good or evil one. 
—On ver. 8):—Upon unrighteousness and un- 
godliness there surely follows a terrible end. 
But who believes it? (Ps. Ixxiii. 18, 19).—Cramer 
(on ver. 10) :—One sin ever develops itself from 
another. From mockery comes wrath, from 
wrath comes strife, from strife one comes to blows, 
and from blows comes reproach.—(On ver. 11) : 
—A true heart and a pleasing speech are rarely 
found together, especially at the courts of this 
world’s great ones, where there is only quite too 
much hypocrisy and unfaithfulness to be found, 
hiding behind smooth words. 

Vers. 13-16. J. Lanez (on ver. 13) :—He that 
loveth his own soul and therefore on account of 
comfort and tenderness will not go forth to carry 
on the Lord’s work, will lose and eternally de- 
stroy his soul, John xii. 25.—(On ver. 15) :— 
God’s children must in their life have to experi- 
ence sharp strokes of affliction in many forms, 


for, still as heretofore spiritually children, folly. 


in many forms remains in their hearts, and the 
sin that yet dwells in them makes itself percep- 
tible by frequent outbreaks. —Guinr (on ver. 15): 
—With mere loving words and flattering speech 
can no child be happily trained; strict and wise 
correction must be added.—(On ver. 16) :—Be- 
ware of all unrighteous means of becoming rich 
through others’ injury. Better to have little 
with a good conscience than great treasure with 
injustice !—Calwer Handb. (on ver. 16) :—He that 
enriches himself on the poor, one richer than he 
will in turn impoverish him.—[Epwarps (on 
ver. 15):—The rod of correction is proper to 
drive away no other foolishness than that which 
is ofa moralnature. But how comes wickedness 
to be so firmly bound, and strongly fixed, in the 
hearts of children, if it be not there naturally ?] 
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Il, ADDITIONS MADE BEFORE HEZEKIAW’S TIME TO THE OLD NUCLEUS OF THE 
COLLECTION MADE BY SOLOMON. 


Cap. XXII. 17—XXIV. 84. 


First Supplement:—Various precepts concerning righteousness and practical 
s wisdom. bd 


Chap. XXII. 17.—XXIV. 22. . 
a) Introductory admonition to take to heart the words of the wise man. 


Cuap. XXII. 17-21. 


17 ~_—Incline thine ear and hear words of the wise, 
and apply thine heart to my knowledge! 
18 For it 1s pleasant if thou keep them within thee ; 
let them abide together upon thy lips! 
19 That thy trust may be in Jehovah, 
I have taught thee this day, even thee! 
20 Have not I written to thee excellent words, 
with counsels and knowledge, 
21 to make known to thee the certainty of the words of truth, 
that thou mightest return words of truth to them that send thee?~ 


b) Admonition to justice toward others, especially the poor. 


) Cuar. XXII. 22-29. 


22 Rob not the poor because he is poor, 
and oppress not the wretched in the gate; 
23 for Jehovah will conduct their cause, 
and spoil the soul of those that spoil them. 
24 Have no intercourse with an angry man, 
and with a furious man-thou shalt not go, 
25 lest thou learn his ways 
and prepare a snare for thy soul. 
26 Be not among them that strike hands, 
who become sureties for debts; 
27 if thou hast nothing to pay 
why shall he take thy bed from under thee? 
-28 Remove not the ancient landmark 
which thy fathers have set. 
29 Seest thou a man that is diligent in his business— 
before kings shall he stand; 
he shall not stand before mean men. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 17. [Observe the interchange of the imperative (O77 with the 2d pers. sing. of the Imperf. MvA—A.] 

Ver. 18, [In }J71" we have illustrated, as ia many other instances, the final disregard of the originally strict applica- 
tion of the suffixes to their own person and number: let them abide in dts entireness, etc.—A.] 

Ver. 20. [Borr. 2 707, 2, exp leis the masc. adj. ow dv of the K’ri as an example of masculines used BY detenins 
the pre-eminent and striking,—but on account of the Dopn of ver. 19 gives the preference to the K’thibh piv dy. So 


Stuart and Murnsca.—A.] = 
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Ver. 21. pnw, one of the plural participles, not uncommon in our book, to be taken distributively, as applica- 


ble to each of all possible cases. Bérr. 2 702, e—A.] 


Vers. 22, 24, 26, 28. [Further examples of the Jussive with the negative adverb be, instead of a direct prohibition 


with the Imperative; comp. Latin, ne facias ; Greek, uh ypddys (KuEaNER, 2 250. 5, HADLEY, 2 723, a); as though in pro- 
hibitions a anise of fitness or obligation were appealed to rather than an authority asserted.—A.]—(Ver. 24). DS $8)3 


here, in accordance with the later wsus loguendt, is equivalent to DN qn 3 comp. Ps. xxvi. 4. ; 
are fl fae 
Ver. 25. [The more compact form INA for DNA under the influence of the preceding 75 ; Borr. 2 1059, d—A.] 
Ver. 27. [An example of what is called the concrete impersonal in Hebrew is found in np why should he, any one 


do this? Bort. } 935, c.—A.] 


tive—A.] 
@ 
EXEGETICAL. 


1. That a new division of the eollection begins 
with ver. 17, coming from another hand than 
compiled the preceding main division, appears 
not merely from the expression ‘‘ words of wise 
men,’ which reminds us of i. 6, but also from.the 
characteristic style of the proverbs which are 
found from this point onward to the end of chap. 
xxiv. These no longer consist of verses of two 
clauses constructed according to the antithetic 
parallelism, but for the most part of longer sen- 
tences, which as a general rule comprise two 
verses, sometimes, however, three (¢ g. xxiii. 
1-8, 6-8), or even five (thus xxxii. 81-35; xxiy. 
80-84). By the side of the isolated proverbs 
containing an antithesis of two members, such as 
are here and there interspersed (e. g. xxii. 28; 
xxiii. 9, 12, 19, 22; xxiv. 8 sq., 23 sq.), there 
are found in addition.several verses constructed 
of three ‘clauses (xxii. 29; xxiii. 5, 7, 31, 35; 
xxiy. 12, 31). There is prevalent everywhere 
the minutely hortatory or in turn admonitory 
style, rather than that which is descriptive and 


announces facts. The IS which serves to intro- 


duce the utterance of warnings is found not less 
than seventeen times within the two and a half 
chapters before us, while in the twelve chapters 
of the preceding main division it occurred but 
twice (chap. xx. 13 and 22). Many linguistic 
peculiarities in the section appear, moreover, to 
indicate a later period; whether it be the earliest 
period after the exile, as Hirzie proposes, may 
indeed be the more doubtful and uncertain, since 
many peculiarities of the section, especially the 
expression, ‘words of the wise” (in xxii. 17), 
like the prevailing admonitory tone of the dis- 
course, seem to favor the assumption of Dz- 
LirzscH, that its author is identical with that of 
the introductory main division, chap. i.-ix, 
Comp. Introduction, 3 12, p. 29. 

2. Vers. 17-21. The introductory admonition 
to give heed to the words of the wise. 

Ver. 18. For itis pleasant if thou keep 
them within thee. “Them,” viz., «the words 
of the wise,” for only to these can the suffix re- 
late, and not to “‘my knowledge;” so that ac- 
cordingly this proposition in ver. 18 a, beginning 
with “for,” serves to justify only the first half 
and not the whole of ver. 17. With 18 8: let 
them abide together upon thy lips, the ad- 
monitory discourse proceeds, and in the first 
instance attaches itself to the substance of 17 3 
(comp. y. 2). Against the common construction, 


which regards the verb 333° as a continuation of 





Ver. 29. [2¥°N); Borrcner’s Wiens licitwm or dzbitum, rendered by the German darf: it is his privilege or preroga- 


the conditignal clause, ‘‘if thou keep,” etc., [so 
e.g. Di W., N., 8., M., Murrert, ete.], we adduce 
the absence of a second conditional particle, or 
at least a copula before the Imperf., which in its 
present position at the beginning of a clause 
clearly appears to be a Jussive. Comp. Hirzia 
on this passage. 

Ver. 19. That thy trust may be in Jeho- 
vah I have taught thee this day, even 
thee! The perfect represents the work of teach- 
ing as already begun and now in progress, like 
the ‘*T have given,” chap. iy. 2.—TAS FIN, etiam 
te, inquam, Germ. ja dich ! yea, thee! even thee! 
The expression brings gut strongly the idea that 
the present teaching is designed for the student 
of wisdom who is here addressed, for him and 
for no one else (Mercer, Gurer, J. H. MicHartis, . 
Ewatp, De W., Berruzan, etc.). There is no 
occasion for UmBreir’s interrogative conception 
of the words: ‘‘but thou?”: ¢ e dost thou 
also attend to my teaching? and the same is 
true of Hrrzie’s attempted emendation, accord- 


ing to which we should read ANN 4X, « this 


also, the very same.”—The first member, more- 
over, gives not so much the substance as the 
object of the teaching, and that as consisting in 
the development of a firm trust in God, or in the 
increase and establishment of faith (comp. Luke 
xyli. 5). 

Ver. 20. Have I not written (Z., “behold, 
Iwrite) to thee excellent words? (The K’ri 
nye from ww), which is equivalent to 3), 
“a great man, a nobleman” (comp. Keim on 
2 Sam. xxiii. 8), describes the words as of the 
highest, noblest worth, of pre-eminent value, as 
verba eximia s. principalia (comp. the similar term 
in viii. 6). So, and doubtless correctly, Zineuur, 
Ewan, Kuster, ete. Comp. the early rendering, 
Tptouéycora, of the Vers. Veneta. [K. renders 
‘expressive, or significant,” bedeutsam]. Others 
interpret the K’ri differently, e. g. Hrvzic: be- 
quests, Vermichinisse (in accordance with the 
Rabbinic ww, depositarius); the Vulg. and some 
of the older expositors, ‘three-fold, 4. e. several 
times, in various ways” (so LurHEer): or even 
‘‘in three forms,” so that the reference will be 
to the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, 
as the three chief constituents of the divine 
word, or again, to the three books of Solomon, 
etc. The K’thibh is explained ordinarily, by 


supplying an omitted Sina, in the sense of * be- 


fore, formerly ;” thus UmBrerr, e. gs “have £ 
not formerly written to thee?” (In a similar 
way Berrueav). But the ellipsis of a “‘yester- 
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day” before this Dw would be without any 
linguistic analogy; and in a section which in- 
troduces subsequent admonitions a reminder of 
teachings formerly given seems little appropri- 
ate. For this reason the K’ri in the sense above 
given is unquestionably to be preferred. [S. 
and M., prefer the adverbial rendering; the ma- 
jority of the English commentators with the 
li. V. the substantive.—A.]—With counsels 
and knowledge, so far forth, viz., as these are 
contained in the ‘* princely words.” 


Ver. 21. To make known to thee the cer-* 


tainty of the words of truth. <“Corrcct- 
ness, verity,” ase. g.in the Targ. on Jer. xxii. 
13, 15; Sam. Gen. xv. 6 (where it is made equi- 
valent to pry, ‘‘righteousness’’?). Comp. the 


Chaldee RDWIp in the Targ. on our passage.— 


That thou mightest be able to return 
words of truth to them that send thee. 
‘Words, truth,” a sort of apposition, describing 
the discourse to be conveyed as consisting of 
words which are ‘‘as it were themselves the 
truth” (UmBReEiIr, Ester). The expression is 
like the ‘‘words consolations, 7. e. consoling 
words,” in Zech. i. 13.—The “senders” (comp. 
x. 26) are here naturally the parents, who have 
sent their son to the teacher of wisdom, that he 
may bring back thence to them real culture of 
spirit and heart; or again, that ‘“‘he may know 
how to bring home to them in all things true and 
not false or erroneous report” (Hirzic).—[ Ho- 
DEN unnecessarily makes the suffix of the parti- 
ciple represent an indirect object; ‘them that 
send unto thee.” For the construction ‘‘ words 
truth” see Gren, 3 253, 2.—A.] 

3. Vers. 22-29. Admonition to justice toward 
others, especially the poor and distressed.—Rob 


not the poor because he is poor. ral is the 


depressed, the straitened, he who is deprived of 
help for judicial contests and other cases of 
want, and who therefore needs the protection of 
the more powerful and the ‘more prosperous.— 
And oppress not the poor in the gate, 7. e. 
in the place where courts are held; comp. Job 
vy. 4; xxxi. 21; Ps. exxvii. 5.—[Comp. Tuom- 
son’s Land and Book, 1. 81; and other works 
illustrative of Oriental usages, passim.—A. | 

Ver. 23. For Jehovah will conduct their 
cause. The emphatic announcement of the 
reason for the warning in the preceding ver. ; 
comp. xxiii. ]1. With respect to the just pun- 
ishment threatened in clause 6, comp. Matt. 
xviii. 32 sq.—[God is not merely a formidable 
because an all-just and almighty advocate, ap- 
pearing before the unjust tribunal, in behalf of 
the wronged; He is not merely a judge sitting 
in a higher court of appeal; He is the executor of 
theuniversal laws of justice to which the judges as 
well as the arraigned of earth are alike amenable. 
When Jehovah ‘cheats or spoils” it is in vindi- 
cation and not in violation of eternal justice and 
right. Furrst makes the “life” an adverbial 
modification, and not the object, so that it ex- 
presses the extent of his work, ‘even to the 
life.” —A. ] “f 

Vers. 24,25. Warning against intercourse with 
men of violent temper, like xxvi. 21; xxix. 22; 
comp. James i. 20.—And with a furious man 





thou shalt not go, lit., “go not along with 
him.”—And prepare a snare for thy soul; 
viz., the passion that would become a snare, a 
fatal net for thee (comp, xx. 25).—With the warn- 
ing against suretyship in vers. 26, 27, comp. vi. 
1-4; xi. 15; xvii. 18; xx. 16. 

Ver. 28. Warning against the violent removal 
of boundaries; comp. the prohibitions of the 
Law; Deut. xix. 14; xxvii. 17; and also Job 
xxiv. 2; Hos. v. 10; and below, Proy. xxiii. 
1O,.11, 

Ver. 29. Seest thou a man diligent. in 
business. The verb, a Perf. Kal, is conditional; 
‘cif thou seest;” comp. vi. 22. Vit, apt, ac- 
tive, expert (LurHER, endelich).—Before kings 
shall he stand (Z. ‘‘ may he set himself”’), viz. 
to serve them, to receive their commands, comp. 
1 Sam. xvi. 21, 22.—He shall not stand be- 
fore mean men. Lit., ‘men in the dark,” 
homines obscurt, ignobiles (Vulg.). The antithesis 
to the ‘‘kings” is naturally an idea of a some- 
what general and comprehensive kind, describing 
those who belong to the low multitude, the ple- 
beians. To generalize the idea of “king” in 
like manner, as if it here expressed something 
like ‘‘noble, rich,” is therefore unnecessary (in 
opposition to Hirazia on this passage). [Lorp 
Bacon says: Of all the qualities which kings 
especially look to and require in the choice of 
their servants, that of despatch and energy in the 
transactions of business is the most acceptable, 
etc., etc. There is no other virtue which does not 
present some shadow of offence to the minds of 
kings. Expedition in the execution of their 
commands is the only one which contains nothing 
that is not acceptable (De Augmentis Scientiarum, 
Lib. VIII. )]. 


DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, HOMILETIC AND 


PRACTICAL. 


There are only two main ideas with the pre- 
sentation of which this section is concerned; 
these, however, are thoughts of no slight weight 
and significance. That true wisdom, which is 
indeed one with firm confidence in God, is to be 
secured and maintained above all things else, the 
introductory admonition (vers. 17-21) brings out 
with earnest emphasis. And that such wisdom 
as this should manifest itself in a demeanor to- 
ward one’s fellow-men just and kind in all direc- 
tions,—to impréss this is the single aim and end 
of the hortatory and admonitory addresses that 
follow in vers. 22-29.—-For not merely the warn- 
ings against the unrighteous plundering of one’s 
neighbors (vers. 22, 23), against passion and a 
ruinous familiarity with the passionate, and 
against a wicked removal of boundaries, have 
this end in view,—but also the cautions against 
suretyship, which are apparently brought for- 
ward merely as prudential suggestions (vers. 26, 
27), and against the wasting of executive talents 
and skill in the service of insignificant masters 
(ver. 29), fall under the same generalization, so 
far forth as both kinds of unwise conduct point 
to an intentional hiding of the talent received 
from the Lord, and to an inclination to the low 
and the common, which is as wilful as it is un- 
profitable and contemptible. He who through 
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inconsiderate suretyship for unworthy men de- 
prives himself of the means of a free and vigo- 
rous efficiency in life, puts his light under a 
bushel quite as really, and with no less guilt than 
he who fritters away his strength in a narrow 
and obscure sphere of labor, rather than by 
earnest striving for an influential station seeks 
to make the results of his activity the common 
property of many. Comp. Matth. vy. 14-16; 
xxy. 24; John iii. 20, 21; vii. 4. 

These two main truths,—the praise of wisdom 
as the source of all real confidence in God, and 
the subsequent admonition to righteousness in 
many particulars, meet in the idea of Wuith, or 
obedient consecration to the invisible holy God, 
as the sum of all true wisdom (ver. 19), Put in 
form as the leading thought in a homiletie discus- 
sion, this fundamental idea would be expressed 
in some such way as this: On faith in God as the 
ground of all righteousness and the end of all 
wisdom ;—or, Faith (confidence in God) as the 
basis and end of all wisdom.—SrécKxrer (regard- 
ing the whole as a direct continuation of vers. 
1-16): Admonition to seek after a good name.— 
Starke: Admonition to obedience to the true 
wisdom (17-21), to right treatment of the poor 
(22, 23), to the avoidance of intercourse with bad 
men (24-27), and to a scrupulous regard for 
boundaries (28, 29). 

Ver. 17-21. Zexrner: All the world’s plea- 
sure is to be accounted nothing in comparison 
with the true, sweet pleasure which comes from 
the word of God. This they know who have 
tasted the sweetness of this word (Heb. vi. 5),— 
J. Lance: Where the good will to obey is want- 
ing, there all teaching and preaching are vain. 
This is the reason why so many hundred sermons 
-are heard by the majority without profit.—He 
who is heartily and willingly obedient to Christ 
finds in this no burden; in Christ’s obedience 
consists rather the highest joy.—R. Froruy (on 
vers. 17-19; see Hirtenstimmen an die Gemeinde 
im Hause des Herrn, II., Leips., 1849): In the 
training of your children let your hope be di- 
rected to the Lord; for 1) the word of the Lord 
gives the right direction; 2) His service gives the 
right strength ; 3) His grace gives the right power 
besides.—Tn. Hnrcane (Reformationspredigt) on 
vers. 17-19; (see Sonntagsfeier, 1861, p. 857): 
What a blessed duty is it to hold in honor the 


memory of such men as have deserved well in the ! 





true culture of their own and succeeding times! 
[A. Funuer (vers. 17, 18): If we study the 
Scriptures as Christians, the more familiar we 
are with them, the more we shall feel their im_ 
portance; but if otherwise, our familiarity with 
the word will be like that of soldiers and doctors 
with death—it will wear away all sense of its 
importance from our minds.—Trapp (ver. 19): 
Only a Divine word can beget a Divine faith.] 

Vers. 22-29. SrarxKz (on vers. 22, 23): If the 
Lord efficiently sympathizes with those who are 
in outward poverty, still more does He do this 
for the spiritually poor, who are of broken heart 
and tremble at His word (Is. lxvi. 2).—[Arnor 
(on vers. 22, 23): There is a causal connection 
and not merely a coincidence between the spread 
of God’s word and the security of men’s rights 
inaland. As worship rises to heaven, justice 
radiates on earth. - If faith go foremost, charity 
will follow.—Lawson (ver. 22): For magistrates 
to be guilty of the crime of oppression, is a per- 
version of an institution of God into an engine of 
abominable wickedness.—(On ver. 23): The un- 
just spoiler has the mercy of God against him as 
well as His justice.—Trapp (on ver. 23): A poor 
man’s livelihood is his life. God, therefore, who 
loves to pay oppressors home in their own coin, 
will have life for life.—Lorp Bacon (on ver, 24): 
It is of the first importance for the peace and se- 
curity of life to have no dealings with passionate 
men, or such as easily engage in disputes and 
quarrels; for they will perpetually involve us in 
strife and faction, so that we shall be compelled 
either to break off our friendship, or disregard 
our own safety. —Bripgns (on vers. 26, 27): In 
“‘devising liberal things” we must combine 
scrupulous regard to justice and truth, Else our 
charity will prove the scandal, instead of the 
glory, of our profession. ]—MnLancurHon (on 
ver. 28): The injunction (that boundaries are 
not to be removed) may by a simple allegory be 
expanded to this prohibition; that laws in gene- 
ral that are venerable from their age are not to 
be altered, except in case of the most pressing 
and obvious need.—Von Gurtacu (On ver. 29) : 
Peculiar facility and ability God will bring into 
an appropriate sphere of action.—[Trapp;: A 
diligent man shall not long sit in a low place. 
Or if he do all the days of his life, yet if hig dili- 
gence proceed out of conscience, “he shall stand 
before the King” of kings when he dies. | 


c) Warning against greediness, intemperance, impurity, ete. 


Cuap. XXIII. 


1 When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, 


consider well him who is before thee,— 
2 and thou wilt put a knife to thy throat 


if thou art a gluttonous man. 
3 Crave not his dainties, 
for it is deceitful food. 
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4 Labor not to be rich; 

cease from (this) thine own wisdom. 
5 Wilt thou look eagerly after it—and it is no longer there? 
- for assuredly it maketh itself wings, 
a3 an eagle that flieth toward the heavens. 
6 Eat not the bread of him that hath an evil eye, 
and crave not his dainties. — 
7 For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he; 
“eat and drink” saith he to thee, 
but his heart is not with thee. 
8 Thy morsel which thou hast eaten, wilt thou cast up, 
gre wilt have lost thy pleasant words. 
9 Speak not in the ears of a fool, 
for he would despise the wisdom of thy words. 
10 Remove not old landmarks, pee 
and into the field of the fatherless enter thou not. 
11 For their avenger is a mighty one; 
He will maintain their cause with thee. 
12 Apply thine heart to instruction, 
and thine ears to words of knowledge. 
13 Withhold not correction from the child; 
for if thou beatest him with the rod he shall not die. 
14 Thou beatest him with the rod, 
and his soul thou deliverest from hell. 
15 My son, if thine heart be made wise, 
my heart will rejoice, even mine ; 
16 And my reins will exalt, 
when thy lips speak right things. 
17 Let not thine heart press on eagerly after sinners, 
but after the fear of Jehovah all the day; 
18 for if the end come : 
then thy hope shall not be destroyed. 
19 Hear thou, my son, and be wise, : 
and incline thine heart in a right way. 
20 Be not among winebibbers, 
who devour much flesh. 
21 For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to want, 
and the sleep of sloth clotheth in rags. 
22 Hearken to thy father that hath begotten thee, 
and despise not thy mother when she is old. 
23 Buy the truth and sell it not, 
wisdom, and discipline and understanding. 
24 The father of a righteous man rejoiceth greatly ; 
he that begetteth a wise man hath joy in him. 
25 Let thy father and thy mother be glad, 
and her that bare thee exult. 
26 My son, give me thine heart, 
and let thine eyes delight in my ways. 
27 For a harlot is a deep ditch, 
and the strange woman a narrow pit. 
28 Yea, she lieth in wait like a robber, 
and the false among men doth she multiply. 
29 Who hath woe? who hath grief? 
. who hath contentions,—who trouble,—who wounds without cause, 
who hath redness of eyes? 
80 They that tarry long at the wine, 
who come to seek mixed wine. 
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31 Look not on the wine, when it is red, 
when it sparkleth in the cup, 
when it glideth smoothly! 
32 At last it biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder. __ 
33 Thine eyes shall see strange things, 
and thine heart shall utter perverse things ; 
34 and thou shalt be as one that (is) in the midst of the sea, 
as one that lieth on the top of a mast. 
35 “They have stricken me—I have not felt it— 
they have smitten me—I have not known it— 
when I awake I will seek it yet again.” 


: GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. ; 
Ver. 1.—[We have in ~2 as in oa, ver. 24, examples of the “spurious” ‘py verbs, or mixed *y and \p. The present 


result is that we have here in ver. 1, and in the K’ri in ver. 24, forms apparently of the Inf. constr., where the idiom of the 
language requires an Inf. abs. See GREEN, $158, 2,3; Borr., 22 988, 4,a; 1141; 1143, 1, 2, etc. Whe paA is followed by a 


M 

Perf. consec. to express the idea of the “Fiens debitum,” what ought always to be, and so may confidently be expressed as 
a finished result. B6rr., 3981, B. y.—A.] 

Ver. 4.—The punctuation svyn is unquestionably correct (see Exegetical notes); to alter it to yep? (LXX, 


Targ., Hitzic), as though the admonition were against laboring for the favor of the rich man, is unnecessary. : 
Ver. 5.—We render according to the K’ri ry; which is certainly to be preferred to the unmeaning K’thibh yy) 


(for which many conjecture YI, “as eagles and birds of the heavens”). [Bért., 31132, 8, very confidently proposes 
Wy making the verb a Jussive.—A.] 

Ver. 7.—[For the form Sion comp. critical notes on xxii. 7, 8.—A.] 

The verb Opw) pointed fea accented as here can be nothing but 3d pers. Perf. Kal , equivalent to the Chald. pw, 


cogitavit, meditatus est; and this meaning of the expression gives a general sense So appropriate that we ought clearly to 
abide by it (with AEN Ezra, UMBReIT, BerTaxav, Exstsr, etc. [so the E. V., N.,S., M., W., De W., Fuerst], although no 


support can be found for it any where in the Old Testament. The LXX rendered lp “hair” [so he eats and drinks, as 
. ; . Gat & 
if any one should swallow a hair]; the Chald., WY, “fool;” ScHULTENS, Ww, shuddering; Ewaup and Hirzia, 4 yy 


aa 
divided (‘‘as one who is divided in his soul”) [Hotpen and others, “as he is vile”]; but these are all unnecessary attempts 
> 


at emendation. fi ‘ 
Ver. 10.—[In "JW Borr., 2 $21, Decl. II., and n. 5, maintains that we have a sing. constr. from the original form sy, 


and not a plum. const. collateral to nis , as most of the grammars and lexicons hold. THe compares apy) and 
YA] : 

‘Ver. 12.—[N3N, a poetical form, a lengthened Imper. pres. Comp. mys in xxiv. 14—A.] 

Ver. 15.—[The supplementary ‘JN conforms to the case of the preceding suffix of the same person, which is of course 
a genitive. Borr., 2855, 3—A.] i 

Ver. 19.—WN is here a real Piel with a factitive meaning, unlike its use in iy. 14. 

Ver. 22.—[The demonstrative mv used, as it is occasionally in poetry and prophecy, not instead of a relative, but as the 


emphatic antecedent of an omitted relative. Bérr., 22 896, 0; 897, B—A.] 

Ver. 25.—[Instead of reading the verbs as simple Imperf., to be rendered by the future, they may perhaps be made. 
more expressive if made examples of the *‘consultative”’ use of the Jussive: “Jet thy father and thy mother,” eéc. The 
i. Y. is “ thy father and thy mother shall,” efc.—A. 

Ver. 26.—Instead of the K’thibh, WIXI (=APY I), “let them delight in my words” (comp. xvi. 7), the K’ri, with 

Te eek? . Taree. 
all the old versions, calls unnecessarily for MJ ISH, “let them preserve or keep,” etc. 


= aye * . 
Ver. 32.—[7) 9 Borr would explain as shortened from y/)° and not from WD’, See 21018, ex.—A.] 
Ver. 33.—[>N TY, a masc. form agreeing with a fem. subject, as the fem. nye would have seemed perhaps to agree 
with NYT. See Borr., 2936, A. a.—A.] Seog 
a 





watched by them on occasion of their banquets, 


— 


EXEGETICAL. 


1.Vers. 1-8. Warnings against courting the fa- 
vor of the powerful, against greed, and against 
intercourse with the envious. The first of these 
warnings, vers. 1-3, stands very plainly in im- 
mediate connection with the last verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter. The counsel that one’s powers 
be employed in the service of kings is followed 
by a warning against the dangers of a too confi- 
dential intercourse with powerful and honorable 
men, especially against the danger of being 





and possibly recognized as immoderate, as intem- 
perate, as an epicure, ete. Comp. the Arabic 
proverb: He that eats the Sultan’s soup burns 
his lips, though it be not till afterward (Mzip., 
II, 741) ; or this other: With kings one seats 
himself at the table for the sake of honor, and 
not of surfeiting (Thadl Synt., p. 81); see Ho- 
RACE also, Ars poet., 484sq., and Hcclesiast. ix, 
18, 14; xxxi. 12-14.— Consider well him 
who is before thee, viz., that he is not one of 
thine equals, but one much mightier and loftier 
(so Luruer, Umsreit, Hirzicg [Kamrun., N., M.] 





a. e. the food that is set before thee (LXX, Vulg., 
Ewanp, Berruzav [E. V., H., 8.,, Worpsw. ] 
ete. -Both explanations are possible; the first 
seems more consistent with the connection. 

Ver. 2. Thou wilt put a knife to thy 
throat. Lit., ‘‘and thou hast put ‘’’—for which 
reason Hirzie thinks it necessary to put this en- 
tire verse after verse 3, and to regard it as a con- 
tinuation of the reference made in 3, 4, to the 
danger of eating with great men. Butno ancient 
MS. or version exhibits any other order of the 
verses than the usual one, and besides this gives 
unquestionably a good logical progress in the 
thought. It 1s grammatically unjustifiable to re- 
gard the verb as Imperative (LXX, Vulg., Lu- 
THER [E. V, etc.]: **And putaknite to thy 
throat”’). [But Borr. justifies a rendering sub- 
stantially the same (see Critical note) by saying, 
“Although the legislator and teacher prescribes 
only forthe future, yet the hearer and reader 
(and their point of view must be taken) cannot 
regard the thing prescribed as merely future, — 
Something that is in general terms enjoined he 
must, as soon as he becomes cognizant of it, 
not merely do in the future, but in case of need 
immediately, efc. This Miens debitum remains 
then indeterminate in time.’’ As between the 
two resulting ideas: ‘‘ Thou hast virtually de- 
stroyed thyself if thou art a self-indulgent man,” 
—and ‘Thou must at all hazards subdue thine 
appetite’ we prefer the latter, with K,N., W., 
M., H, against S.—A.]. Ifthou art a glut- 
tonous man, lit. a master or owner of desire, 
not precisely one ruled by appetite (UmBretrr), 
but a man cherishing and maintaining strong de- 
sires; comp. ‘‘ Master of dreams,”’ Gen. xxxvii. 
19, 

Ver. 3. Crave not his dainties (comp. 6, 3, 
xxiy. 1); for itis deceitful food, lit., ‘bread 
of lies” (comp. xx. 17), 2. e, a deceptive meal, 
which in reality has another object than that 
which it seems to have. 

Vers. 4,5. Labor not to be rich. Since 
what follows plainly emphasizes the fugitive and 
perishable nature of riches in itself, the senti- 
ment as.a whole doubtless aims to deter from 
striving after wealth, or from covetousness. — 
Cease from (this) thine own wisdom, viz, 
from that which has reference to the acquisition 
and preservation of riches.— Wilt thou look 
eagerly (lit, ‘let thine eyes fly’’) after it :—a 
we render in accordance with the K'ri, which in 
spite of the fact that a Hiphil of this verb does 
not occur elsewhere, is to be preferred to the 
unintelligible K’thibh; and we do not need 
(with Huirzte) to substitute the rendering 
‘cif thou faintest, if thou art weary” (from 
Hy “to be feeble or powerless;” comp. 
Jer. iv. 81; Judg. iv. 21)— And it is no 
longer there, has disappeared, 1s suddenly 
gone! Comp. the same expression, Job vii. 9. 
also Gen. vy. 24.—For assuredly it maketh 
itself wings, precisely ‘‘it will make itself 
wings;” comp. 2 Sam xv. 1; 1 Kingsi. 5;'also 
the Latin phrase alas sede facere (Siu. Iran. 16, 351) 
and our proverbial expression ‘to make one 
find his legs,” or again ‘ Fiisse kriegen und davon 

flegen” [to get feet and fly away].—As an 
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ete) Others: Consider well what is before thee, ; 
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eagle that flieth towards the heavens 
Critical notes). 

Vers. 6-8. Hat not the bread of him that 
hath an evil eye, the jealous; the man of an 
evil eye isthe opposite of the man with the “ good 
eye,” to him who is of a “kindly look,” (comp. 
xxii. 9; Deut. xv. 9; Matth. vi. 28), 

Ver, 7. For as he thinketh in his heart 
sois he. See Critical notes. 

Ver. 8. Thy morsel which thou hast eat- 
en thou shalt cast up, and this under the 
constraint of the ‘evil eye’ exciting vexation 
and disgust, under the feeling of bitterness which 
the envy and il! will of thine entertainer will ex- 
cite in thee, and from the perception ‘of the fruit- 
lessness of thy friendly words, which were in- 
tended to gain the false heart of this man, 

2, Vers. 9-11. Warning against intercourse 
with fools, and against violence—With ver. 9 
comp. ix. 8.—And into the field of the 
fatherless press thou not: lit.,.‘‘ come not into 
them,” 2. ¢., in the way of removing boundaries 
or other acts of violence, [Hacxurr (Scripture 
Illustrations) and other travellers in the East call 
attention to the simplicity of these landmarks, 
a single stone or small heap of stones,—and the 
ease with which an aggressor could encroach 
without detection,—A. ]. 

Ver, 11. For their avenger is a strong one, 7. e., 
Jehovah, who appears as the vindicator of out- 


(see 


raged innocence (as oxi, Job xix. 25; Jer. 1. 
84, etc.), when human deliverers and protectors 
are wanting to it. (For illustration of human 
“redeemers ’ comp. Ruth iii. 12). With 6 com- 
pare xxii. 23; also Ps. lxviii. 6; Mal, ili. 5, ete. 

8. Vers. 12-18, Admonition to the strict train- 
ing of children, and’ to. the striving after true: 
wisdom and the fear of God.—Apply thine: 
heart to correction. For this phrase ‘to ap- 
ply the heart, to incline the heart,” comp. Ps. xe: 
12, 5; for the “words of knowledge,” chap. i. 2.. 

Ver. 12 can hardly be regarded as an intro- 
duction to all that follows as far as chap. xxiv. 
2 (in opposition to Burrueav); rather does the: 
general exhortation contained in it, to the recep- 
tion of a discipline of the understanding, pre- 
pare the way only for what immediately follows, 
—perhaps as far as ver. 16, or 12. 

Ver. 18. Comp. iii 27; xix. 18; xxii. 15. 

Ver. 14. And his soul thou deliverest. 
from hell. ¢ ¢., so far forth as correction leads. 
to life. and is even itself life; comp. iv. 13; xv. 
24: also vii. 27 sq.; ix. 18. | 

Ver. 15, 16. My son, if thine heart be- 
cometh wise, 1. ¢., if it as the result of whole- 
some discipline shall have become wise —My” 
heart will1zejoice, even mine—therefore not 
thine merely. For the repetition of the suffix. 
which expresses the genitive relation, by the ca~_ 
sus rectus, compare, 1 Kings xxi. 1, 9, 2 Sam 
xvii. 5; xix. 1; and also chap xxu. 19 above: 
The ‘reins’ in 16, a, are plainly only an inter- 
changeable expression for *‘ heart” (Ps. Xvi. 7 
xvii. 3), and the “right speaking of the lips” 
is the necessary effect or the outward sign of’. 
haying become wise. 

Ver. 17. Let not thine heart press on. 
eagerly after sinners, but after the fear of 
Jehovah all the day. Thus, ScuuLLine, Un-- 
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Bruit, Hirzia, [K.] correctly render, while the 
greater number, following the LXX, Vulg., etc., 


restrict the effect of the verb JP! to the first 


member, and for the second supply the Imper. 
of the substantive verb. For the general idea 
moreover comp. ili. 81; xxiv. i. 19. [HonpEn 
gives a qualified endorsement to the interpreta- 
tion which our author adopts; (N., M., 8S. follow 
ae E, V) in the line of the LXX rendering. — 
RueEeErscui supports the view which makes the one 
expressed verb common to the two clauses, the 
shades of meaning varying as a person is the ob- 
ject in the former, a thing in the latter clause ; 
in the former case the idea is very nearly that 
of ‘‘ envy,” in the latter ‘to be zealous for.” A 
more delicate point discussed by R. is the pecu- 
liarity of the compound connective DN *2, in 
ver. 17 and again in ver. 18. In the former it is 
hardly more than the simple adversative ‘‘ but” 
(see Ewaup, Lekrb. 343, 6); in the latter (see 
Z’s. view below), it must be virtually a causal 
“for,” or by conjectural emendation = IN °3, 
‘‘for then,” (as above, p. 157).—A. }. 

Ver. 18. Forif the end come. So Umgreir, 
Berrueav, Evster correctly render, for the con- 
nective is here not ‘‘rather”’ or ‘‘ but rather *’ as 
in ver. 17, but “3D is a causal (comp. xxiv. 20), 


and OX supplies a condition, as in the similar 


passage xxiv.14. The “end” is not specifically 
the hour of death (Umsreir) but the terminus 
which is necessarily reached in all human rela- 
tions (Eusrer), the hour of judicial decision, 
when God fulfils the hopes of the pious but visits 
the ungodly with righteous penalties. So far 
forth as this decisive end is ordinarily reached 
not till the future life, there is undoubtedly a hint 
of the hope of immortality and of a future retri- 
bution inyolved in this passage, as in xi. 7; 
xiy. 32. 

4. Vers. 19-25. Warning against intemperance 
and extravagance, and counsel to an obedient 
endeavor after truth.— Hear thou, my son, 
and be wise. The pronoun is added to 
strengthen the appeal in the Imper. “hear” for 
the sake of the contrast with the disobedient in 
vers. 20 sq.—And incline thine heart in a 
right way, lit. “and let thine heart go straight 
forward in the way ” (2. ¢., in the “way of un- 
derstanding ’ chap. ix. 6). Comp. Job xxxi. 7. 

Ver. 20. Who devour much flesh. This 
‘conception of the Hebrew phrase is the simplest 
and best supported by the authority of all the 
old translators. We are to think of gluttons who 
at their carousals with much wine consume also 
much flesh. Comp. vii. 14; ix, 2; and for the 


association of DOW « waster, consumer,” with 
10, “drunkard,” comp. also Deut. xxi. 20, as 
well as the expression of the New Testament, 
gayoc kal oivorérnc, Matth. xi. 19, which seems to 
be a free rendering of this fixed formula. It is 


arbitrary and contrary to the meaning of oon 


as established in the usage of the language, 
when Ewatp and Umsreir refer it to licentious 
voluptuaries, who “dishonor or destroy their 
own body.” Of the later commentators Brr- 
THEAU, Exsrer, Hirzia have taken the right 





view. [The author is perhaps too summary in 
his way of dismissing an interpretation, which 


has the support of Hebraists and expositors like 


Gusen., Funrst, De W., N.; and yet we concur 
in his view, which is best supported by scriptu- 
ral parallels, and is that favored by the LXX, 
Vulg., Lutuer, E. V., H., S., M., Worpsw., etc. 
Ay 

ae 21. And the sleep of sloth clotheth 
inrags. Thenoun W343, ‘“«sleep,”’ which occurs 


only here, according to the context describes the 
indolence and drowsiness into which the drunk- 
ard and glutton sinks in consequence of his ex- 
cesses, and the necessary result of which is 
poverty. 

Ver. 22. Hearken to thy father that hath 
begotten thee,—and for that reason deserves 
obedience, as does the mother also, to whom, ac- 
cording to clause 4, it is becoming to hearken in 
the time of her old age. 

Ver. 23. Buy truth and sell it not. The 
‘‘buying”’ of the truth consists in the acquisition 
of it with labor, exertion and’ sacrifice (comp. 
iv, 5, 7; xvi. 16; Matt. xiii. 44, 46). The ‘sell- 
ing” of it would consist in its gross disparage- 
ment, and its sacrifice for the sake of sensual 
enjoyment, or any unsubstantial seeming trea- 
sure. [‘'Give up everything for truth,” says 
Dr, Cuatmnrs, ‘‘and let no bribery of any sort 
induce me to surrender it.” ] 

Ver..24. The father of a righteous man 
rejoiceth greatly. The K’ri is unquestionably 
to be preferred to the K’thibh, while in clause 6 
we ought probably to give the preference rather 
to the K’thibh; we render therefore literally, 
“the begetter of a wise man—and he shall re- 
joice in himself.”’—With respect to the sentiment 
of this verse and the one following comp. x. 1; 
xv. 20; xxvii. 11. 

5. Vers. 26-28. Warning against licentious- 
ness, introduced by a summons to a loving con- 
secration to wisdom.—My son, give me thine 
heart. The speaker is evidently wisdom per- 
sonified, who appears here as in chap. vii. 4, 5, 
in opposition to a treacherous harlot, and ad- 
monishes to a firm adherence to her ‘‘ ways,” 7. e. 
to the principles and rules of life which are 
prescribed by-wisdom. 

Ver. 27. With @ compare xxii. 14 a.—And 
the strange woman a narrow pit; there- 
fore, those that have been ensnared by her arti- 
fices and brought to ruin, she releases again 
with as much difficulty as a narrow and deep 
well (possibly of a conical, or, the reverse, a 
funnel shape) permits one who has fallen into it 
to escape. 

Ver. 28. Yea, like a robber doth she lie 


in wait. 1) is used only here to describe a 


robber. Comp. Jer. iii. 2, where a wanton har- 
lot is compared to an ‘Arab of the desert” 
lurking about the roads.—And the false 
among men doth she multiply; i. e. by her 
seductive arts she allures many to unfaithfulness, 
especially when it is married men among whom 
she practises her impurities. Umbreir unneces- 
sarily renders: she draweth to herself faithless 
ones (z. e. adulterers);—besides, the verb here 
used could hardly express this idea. But it is 
likewise inappropriate, with Ewaup, BrextHEAy, 
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Ester, efc., to understand by the “faithless” 
not so much adulterers, efc., as rather robbers 
and murderers. No sufficient support from the 
language can be adduced for Hirzre’s conception 
of D133 as equivalent to the abstract 77213 


‘perfidy, faithlessness.” 

6. Vers. 29-85. Warning against the vice of 
intemperance, by means of a vivid picture of 
its ruinous results.— Who hath woe? Who 
hath grief? Lit., ‘to whom is ah? to whom 
alas?” The interjection ‘JN, an expansion of 


Nis found only here. Among the subsequent 
terms, the ‘‘trouble” is strictly anxious care, 
complaint ; ‘‘ wounds without cause ’”’ are wounds 
received in causeless or wholly unprofitable dis- 
putes, wounds and stripes such as come of the 
brawls of drunken men; finally the dark ‘red- 
ness of the eyes” is the revolting effect of exces- 
sive use of wine as it shows itself in the face, 
according to Gen. xlix. 12. 

Ver. 30. They that tarry long at the 
wine (comp. Isa. v. 11), who come to seek 
mixed wine. There is hardly need of our 
supposing (in accordance with Berrnnav’s view) 
an actual entrance into a proper wine store or 
cellar (Song Sol. ii. 4),—but rather a concourse 
of several at the house of some one (comp. Job 
i. 4), to drink there strong spiced wine or mixed 
liquor (ix. 5). 

Ver. 31. When it sparkleth in the cup 
(lit., “‘ giveth out or showeth its eye”), when 
it glideth smoothly (lit., ‘‘goeth a straight 
or right way,” ingreditur blande (Vulg.)). Comp. 
Song Sol. vii. 10. [The figurative use of the 
term ‘‘eye” in this vivid description has sug- 
gested two slightly different conceptions ;—one, 
that of Borr., etc., derived from the brightness 
of the eye; the other, that of Furrsz, etc., from 
its roundness, setting forth therefore the ‘ bead, 
or pearl” of the wine. Two different interpre- 
tations have likewise been given to the latter 
part of the description; one of these is based 
upon the smooth flow in the glass of rich, oily 
old wine (so E. V., W., eéc.) ; the other upon its 
smooth pleasant flow as it is swallowed, when 
“it goeth down aright” (so substantially Lurusr, 
Dr W., K., Z., Bertuzav, H., N., 8., M.). The 
LXX gives a curiously divergent rendering: 
‘¢For if thou shouldest set thine eyes on bowls 
and cups, thou shalt afterwards go more naked 
than a pestle.”—A. ] 

Ver. 32. At last it biteth like a serpent; 
lit., ‘its end,” 2. ¢. its ruinous influence which 
finally becomes evident, its fearful after-pangs. 
__And stingeth like an adder. This Hiphil 
form, which occurs only here, can, in accordance 
with the Aramzan, have no other meaning than 
‘to sprinkle, or spirt,” for which in the case 
before us ‘‘ poison” suggests itself as the natu- 
- ral object; (the serpent is the very poisonous 
species of viper mentioned also in Isa. xi. 8). 

Ver. 33. Thine eyes shall see strange 
things. The “strange” (J) standing paral- 
lel with ‘perverse (things),” is evidently to be 
taken in a different sense from that required 
in xxii. 14; it therefore does not denote “strange 
women” (UMBREIT, BreRTHEAU, ELsTER), but 
“strange, marvellous things,” as the object of 
the drunken man’s vision; thus, ¢. g., the dou- 





bling of certain objects, their inversion, their 
tremulous or swaying motion, etc. (thus, cor- ~ 
rectly, Rosenm., Ewaup, Hirzic).—With clause 
6 compare xv. 28. [While the Book of Proverbs 
emphasizes the connection of drunkenness and 
licentiousness as kindred, and often contempora- 
neous or successive vices (see especially chap. 
vii.), still the rendering suggested by xxii. 14, 
and preferred by the E. V., Dz W., N., M., H., 
S., edc., is rendered less probable by the paral- 
lelism, which in Hebrew is not to be lightly dis- 
regarded.—A. | 

Ver. 84. And shalt be as one who (is) in 
the midst of the sea,—i. ¢. probably not one 
who is out in the midst of the high sea (so Um- 
BREIT, BERTHEAU, etc.), but one who is in the 
depths of the sea (Jonah ii, 4), and therefore 
one who is as unconscious, with the spirit as 
completely removed from ail previous surround- 
ings, as a drowned man lying upon the deep 
sea-bottom (Hirzic). [Kampn., H., N., S., M. 
take the other view, which has this to commend 
it, that it refers to more common experiences, 
and experiences of living men, and harmonizes 
better with the segond part of the description.— 


_A.]—As one that sleepeth on the top of a 


mast,—a lively image of the condition of the 
drunken man, reeling, staggering hither and 
thither, rising and falling, as it were, and so 


exposed to imminent perils to his life. ban 


“mast,” (which is usually described by 1), a 
word occurring only here, and apparently re- 


lated to the verb San, “to bind;” comp. Dan. 
iv. 20. [Funrsr makes the primary meaning 
“to conduct, direct, guide,” and therefore inter- 
prets the noun of the ‘‘steering apparatus, the 
rudder.”’—A. ] 

Ver. 85. They have stricken me—I have 
not felt it, ete. Evidently language of the 
intoxicated man, who first, in clauses a and 6, 
tells how he feebly remembers haying experi- 
enced, without really feeling, even blows and 
bodily abuse of other kinds, while he was in his 
intoxication,—and then in clause ¢, although 
still half-bewildered by the later influence of 
the wine, expresses his intense craving for more, 
and his fixed purpose to seek anew the prohibited 
enjoyment. The more characteristic this whole 
picture of the mode of thought and action of a 
confirmed inebriate, so much the more unneces- 
sary is it, with Hrrzara, to read in @ and d ‘‘it 
hath stricken—it hath smitten me” (231) "3097 
and to make wine personified (as in ver. 82) the 
subject.—With ¢ compare, moreover, the lan- 
guage of the sluggard eraving sleep; chap. 
vi. 10. : 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


There is hardly need of further demonstration 
to show, that it is several of the main forms of 


sensual self-indulgence of which our chapter 


treats in the way of warning and dissuasion. 


At first it isa very strong desire for the pleasures 


of great men’s tables, as well as for the enj oyments 


and advantages which intercourse with envious 
men secures (vers. 1-3, 6-8), that forms the sub- 
ject of the admonition. The remonstrance in- 
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terposed between these two warnings, and relat- 
‘ ing to striving after riches, points to covetous- 
ness as the deep root not only of evils in general, 
but of this one in particular (vers. 4,5; comp. 
1 Tim. vi. 10).—[Lawson:— Solomon often 
speaks of riches as a reward that wisdom fre- 
quently bestows on those who love her, but here 
he cautions us against supposing that wisdom 
encourages the love of riches]. There follows 
next a further warning against common, rude 
and uncultivated conversation (ver. 9).—[CHAL- 
murs :—Let me know when to be silent as well 
as when to speak, There is a manifest contempt 
for what is said that should lay instant arrest 
upon me]. There is a like warning against the 
rough and greedy exercise of violence upon 
helpless orphans, and others who are weak and 
entitled to consideration (vers. 10, 11); against 
foolish doting, and a false carnal forbearance in 
the matter of the discipline of children (vers. 
12-18) ;—[Arnot:—The command is framed upon 
the supposition that parents often fail on the 
side of tenderness; the word is given to nerve 
them for a difficult duty. There is no ambiguity 
in the precept; both the need of correction and 
the tremendous issues that depend on it are ex- 
pressed with thrilling precision of language] ;— 
next, against haughty contempt of the conside- 
ration due to parents, and disobedience to them 
(vers. 22-25); against intercourse with the glut- 
tonous and profligate (vers. 19-21); against 
being ensnared by wanton women (vers. 26-28) ; 


against the vice of drunkenness (vers. 29-85). 


As a basis for the warning against these two 
chief forms of incontinence and fleshly indul- 
gence we have at one time more prominence 
given to the nothingness and transientness of the 
possessions or enjoyments to be obtained by 
means of them (vers. 5, 21, 35), and at another 
to the heavy penalty in temporal and eternal 
death (vers. 11, 14, 18, 27 sq., 82). To the fool- 
ish sentiments and manner of life which lead 
down to such ruin, ver. 17, which is cast ina 
peculiarly comprehensive form, opposes the ‘fear 
of Jehovah,” as the only means of deliverance 
and preservation. And as the glorious fruit and 
result of this we have extolled in ver. 18 a hope 
which outlasts the grave and death,—the same 
hope, ,therefore, of an eternally blessed life, 
which in some earlier passages of the Book of 
Proverbs had already come out significantly; 
comp. above, remarks on this passage, on p. 202. 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter :—The fear of God 
the only safeguard against the ruinous ascen- 
dency of fleshly lusts, especially avarice, extra- 
vagance, drunkenness and licentiousness.—Comp. 
Stocker: On intemperance in eating and drink- 
ing.—Berleburg Bible:—The art of living well, 
according to the rules of wisdom. 

Vers. 1-38. Lurupr (marginal):—At court 
there is deceitful bread, for one is ever out-lying 
and out-flattering another that he may bring 
him down, and himself up. . . . It is bad eating 
cherries with lords.—MrtancHTHon:—To be 
seeking offices and positions of service with 
great men is allowable if we know ourselves to 
be in some measure fitted for it; yet one striving 





for these may never restrain the independent 
judgment of him who has the choice, or in gene- 
ral seek to attain its end by unjust means: 
otherwise it is a guilty ambition.—Hasius :—He 
that cannot walk prudently in dangerous places 
does better to keep away from them.—Grtur :— 
At the table of the Lord’s grace in the Holy 
Sacrament, one should appear with special reve- 
rence and humility; for there one has to do 
with the King of all kings.—Srarxr :—Modera- 
tion and the careful testing of that which is and 
that which is not hurtful to the body must always 
be the rule of prudence, even though one have 
great stores on hand.—[Arnor:—It is of the 
Lord that hunger is painful and food gives plea- 
sure; between these two lines of defence the 
Creator has placed life with a view to its preser- 
vation. The due sustenance of the body is the 
Creator’s end; the pleasantness of food the 
means of attaining it. When men prosecute and 
cultivate that pleasure as an end, they thwart 
the very purposes of Providence]. 

Vers. 4, 5. Metancutuon :—Diligence, indus- 
try, faithful striving to fulfil one’s earthly call- 
ing this proverb does not forbid, but multiplicity 
of cares and a greedy eagerness under which 
man, from want of confidence in God, seeks with 
pain and self-imposed smart for the perishable 
goods of this world. From such wayward and 
unlawful striving it summons us back to the true 
sphere of our calling and to a prudent and dili- 
gent work therein with appeals for divine aid.— 
Tiibingen Bible: —To toil for riches which are 
perishable and cannot satisfy the soul, is a sin- 
ful folly. In heaven should we be gathering 
treasures that endure forever, Matt. vi. 19 sq.— 
[T. Apams:—Solomon compares riches not to 
some tame house bird, or a hawk that may be 
fetched down with a line, or found again by her 
bells; but an eagle that violently cuts the air and 
is gone past recalling.—Br. Horxins:—It were 
a most strange folly to fall passionately in love 
with a bird upon his wing, e/c. How much bet- 
ter were it, since riches will fly, for thyself to 
direct their flight towards heaven, by relieving 
the necessitous servants and members of Jesus 
Christ ?] 

Vers. 6-8. ZeLTNER :—Learn to be pleased and 
content at little cost, and thou wilt be able easily 
to forget dainty morsels. Follow Paul: I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
content (Phil. iv. 11).—Wontrarrn :—Reflect 
how much ruin envy works, this annoyance at 
others’ prosperity,—-how it spares no means for 
the overthrow of the envied neighbor, how un- 
happy and discontented it also makes even its own 
slaves, to what grievous sins it forces them, edc. 
Consider this, and thou wilt not merely take to 
heart the prudential maxim: Beware of the en- 
vious,—but thou wilt seek to keep thyself also 
from this vice ! 

Vers. 9 sq. StaRKeE (on ver. 9) :—To speak at 
the wrong time and in the wrong place brings 
always far more harm than profit.—(On vers. 10, 
11) :—Pious widows and orphans have, notwith- 
standing their forsaken and apparently helpless 
condition, the mightiest protection ; Ecclesiast. 
xxxv. 16 sq.—(On ver. 12):—Not simply in- 
struction, but also correction and punishment 
one must receive gladly if one would become wise. 


CHAP. XXIV. 1-22, 
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Vers. 18-18. Luraer (marginal comm. on ver. 
18) :—If thou scourgest thy son the executioner 
need not scourge him. There must bescourging 
once; if the father does not do it, then Master 
John does it; there is no help for it. No one 
has ever escaped it, for this is God’s judg- 
ment.—J. Lanagy:—Many parents deserve hell 
in their own children, because they have ne- 
glected to train them in holiness. —Cramer (on 
ver. 15):+Next to the experience of God’s grace 
there is no greater joy on earth than when one 
finds joy and honor in his children.—[H. Mut- 
vint:—If a child do that which will make a 
parent happier he does that which will also make 
himself so. Heart-wisdom is the thing desired. 
No wisdom is thought worthy of the name that 
has not heaven for its origin and end, and the 
heart for its abode.—Trapp (on ver. 17) :—Men 
must wake with God, walk: with Him, and lie 
down with Him, be in continual communion with 
Him, and conformity unto Him. This is to be 
in heaven aforehand.—Br. Horxins:—It is the 
property of grace and holiness, when there are 
no actual explicit thoughts of God, then to be 
habitually in the fear of God, possessing the 
heart and overawing it].—SrarKxe (on ver. 18): 
—The true good of the pious is still future; so 
much the less may they be enamored of the pre- 
sent seeming good of the ungodly.—REINHARD 
(Gesam. Predd., Bd. II., 1804; Sermon on vers. 
17, 18) :—How much cause we have to hold true 
to the old unchangeable principles of a genuine 
fear of God.—SackRrevuTer (Fast-day Sermon on 
vers. 17, 18,—see ‘‘ Sonntagsfeier,” 1839) :—Of 
three excellent preservatives from sin, viz.: 1) 
the avoidance of evil example; 2) reverence for 
God; 3) frequent remembrance of the blessing 
of virtue. 4 

Vers. 19 sq. [Trapp (on ver. 19) :—Let know- 
ledge and affection be as twins, and run paral- 
lel; let them mutually transfuse life and vigor, 
the one into the other.—Joun Foster :—On the 
self-discipline suitable to certain mental states]. 
—Tiibingen Bible (on ver. 20, 21) :—Gluttony 
and drunkenness are works of the flesh; they 
that do such things cannot inherit the kingdom 


of God, Gal. v. 19.—Lanez (on ver. 22):—In} 
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the eyes of wicked children nothing is wont to 
seem more worthy of contempt than the old 
mother; and yet he is accursed of the Lord who 
troubles his mother, Ecclesiast. iii. 18.—Saurin 
(on ver. 23):—The investigation of truth involves 
the seven following duties: 1) be attentive; 2) 
do not be discouraged at labor; 8) suspend your 
judgment; 4) let prejudice yield to reason; 5) 
be teachable; 6) restrain your avidity of know- 
ing; 7) in order to edify your mind subdue your 
heart.—[A, Funier :—Solomon does not name 
the price of truth, because its value was beyond 
all price. Buy it atany rate! It cannot be too 
dear! And having got it make much of it! sell 
it not, no, not for any price!]—ZeLrner (on 
vers. 26 sq.) :—The best and most welcome pre- 
sent that thou canst bring thy God is thy heart 
with all its desires and powers. Is it ruined? 
He alone can amend and cleanse it.—Srarke:— 
He who opens his heart to the prince of this 
world thereby shows himself the enemy of God 
and of eternal wisdom.—[ Br. Hopxins :—What- 
ever else we tender unto God if the heart be 
wanting, it is but the carcass of a duty ]. 

Vers. 29-85. Cramer:—All sins come in 
agreeably and taste well in the mouth; but 
afterward they are as bitter as gall, and fatal as 
the poison of vipers.—OsIaAnpDER:—Wine is a 
noble gift of God; but its abuse is only the more 
ruinous, and-therefore to be shunned like deadly 
poison.—STarKE :—That man only is really and 
in the spiritual sense drunken who does not dis- 
cern the great peril of his soul, but under all . 
correction becomes only the more confident and 
defiant (Jer. v. 8).—[Trapp:—Such is the drunk- 
ard’s lethargy; neither is he more insensible 
than-sensual and irrecoyerable.—Lawson :—An 
inferior master in the art of moral painting gives 
us a just picture of drunkenness in these words, 
‘“‘Drunkenness is a distemper of the head, a 
subversion of the senses, 4 tempest of the tongue, 
a storm in the body—the shipwreck of virtue, 
the loss of time, a wilful madness, a pleasant . 
devil, a sugared poison, a sweet sin, which he 
that has has not himself, and he that commits it, 
doth not only commit sin, but is himself alto- 
gether sin’’]. 


d) Warning against intercourse with wicked and foolish men. 


Cuapr. XXIV. 1-22. 


1 Be not envious of evil men, 
and desire not to be with them, 

2 for their heart studieth violence, 
and their lips talk of mischief— 

3 By wisdom is the house builded, 


and by understanding is it established ; 


4 by knowledge shall the chambers be filled 
with all treasure that is precious and pleasant. 
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5 The wise man is full of strength, 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


and the man of understanding increaseth strength ; . 
for with wise counsel shalt thou make war, 
and victory is in abundance of counsellors.— 

Wisdom is too high for the fool; 

he openeth not his mouth in the gate. 

He that deviseth to do evil 

shall be called a mischievous person. - 
The device of folly is sin, 

and the scorner is an abomination to men. 

If thou faint in the day of adversity 

thy strength is small. 

Deliver them that are taken to death, 

and them that totter toward destruction, oh rescue them ! 

If thou sayest, Lo, we knew it not! 

He that weigheth hearts will He not mark it? 

He that watcheth over thy soul, will He not know it? 

and He requiteth man according to his work. 

My son, eat honey because it is good, 

and honey comb which is sweet to thy taste ; 

so acquaint thyself with wisdom for thy soul ; 

when thou hast found it and the end cometh 

thy hope also shali not be cut off: 

Plot not as a wicked man against the dwelling of the righteous, 
assault not his dwelling-place ; 

for seven times doth the righteous fall and riseth again, 

but the wicked shall plunge into destruction. 

When thine enemy falleth rejoice not, 

and if he stumbleth let not thine heart be glad ; 

lest Jehovah see it, and it be evil in His eyes, 

and He turn away His anger from him.— 

Be not enraged at evil doers, 

envy not the wicked. 

For no future shall there be to the evil; 

the light of the wicked shall be put out. 

My son, fear thou Jehovah and the King, 

and go not with those who are given to change; 

for suddenly shall their calamity rise, 

and the destruction of them both, who knoweth it? 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 
Ver. 6. av a dativus commodi [* for thyself, thy advantage or interest”]; comp. i905, chap. xxiii. 20. 
Ver. 7. NYDN, scriptio plena, as in 1 Chron. vi. 58; Zech. xiv. 10, [Comp. GRxtn, 2 156, 3, etc.]. 
Ver. 8. For the construction of ale with 5 comp. xvi. 21. 


TT: : 
Ver. 11. ON stands here for 3, ulinam, as in Ps. Ixxxi. 9; cxxxix. 19; it is not to be regarded (as tho LXX, Vulg., 


Umer, etc., take it) as a negative particle of adj uration, in the sense of xn, ja nicht, by no means. [Sce also Fusrsr, sub 
v. For the time impiied in the Part. mnp, comp. rem. on xxii. 15; such as have been taken and are now in that 
condition. For the full form, yienn comp. Crit. Notes on xxii. 7,8.—A.,]. 


Ver. 13. [nd 3 an apparent fem. construed here as masc. See Bort. 2 648, b, and n. 1.—A.]. 
Ver. 14. MYT or as the best MSS. read, 43) is an Imper. from YN’ instead of the usual form TU}. [Comp. 
ec. TT: 


Borr. 3 3 396, 956, c, 960, a; and Grusn, 2 2 97, 1, 2, 148, 3.—A.]. 


- 231, 


- 1. Vers. 1, 2. Warning against intercourse with | results. —By wisdom isthe house builded. 
wicked men (lit. ‘‘men of evil,” comp. xxviii. 5 ;) | Comp. xiv. 1, where it is specifically the wisdom 


Ver. 17. [For the form waa instead of the fuller Niphal form, see Bort. 22 990, 1, b, 1036, 2; and Green, 23 91, b, 
5, a—A.|. ‘ 


comp. ver. 19; xxiii. 17; with ver. 1, a, comp. 
EXEGETICAL. also xxiii. 8, 6; with 2, a, comp. xy. 28. 
2. Vers. 3-6. Praise of wisdom and its salutary 


a ae 








2 
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of woman that is commended as builder of the 
house. For the expression in 38, 6, comp. iii. 19; 
for ver. 4 comp. also iii. 10; viii. 21. 

Ver. 5. The wise man is full of strength, 
lit., is ‘‘in strength,” ¢ ¢, furnished with 
strength, powerful; comp. the corresponding 
phrase in Ps. xxix. 4. The LXX, Syr., Chald., 


read ty, 7. ¢., more than, better than strength; 


comp. xvi. 82. But the Masoretic reading plainly 
gives us a simpler and more pertinent meaning.— 
And the man of understanding (lit. ‘“‘man 
of knowledge’’) increaseth strength, lit., 
‘‘maketh power strong,’ (comp. il. 14) he de- 
velops mighty strength (comp. the phrase in Job 
ix. 19), he makes it available as a quality of his 
own. 

Ver. 6. For with wise counsel must thou 
make war, lit. ‘‘must thou carry on war for 
thyself,” 7. ¢., must thou bring thy war to an 
end, carry it through. [So M., Wornpsw., K., 
efc.]. Comp. xx. 18, and for clause 4, xi. 14; 
xy. 22. 

3. Vers. 7-10. Four separate proverbs, directed 
against folly, intrigue, scoffing and faint-hearted- 
ness.— Wisdom is too high for the fool. 
His is strictly “heights” (excelsa, Vulg.), 
7. é., unattainably distant things, objects which 
are altogether too high; comp. Ps. x. 5; Isa. 
xxx. 18. Hrrzia conjectures a double meaning, 
so far forth as the word in the form before us 
could have meant at the same time also ‘corals, 
costly ornaments” (in accordance with Job xxviii. 
18).—He openeth not his mouth in the gate; 
i. é., in judicial consultations and transactions of 
his fellow-citizens (comp, xxii. 22) he can bring 
forward nothing. [‘*He were two fools if he 
should,” says Trapp, ‘for while he holds his 
tongue he is held wise’’]. 

Ver. 8. Shall be called (him they call) a 
mischievous person—a master or lord of mis- 
chief (an expression equivalent to that in chap. 
xii. 2, ‘‘a man of wicked devices”). [‘‘ This is 
his property and ownership, mischief and wrong.” 
Worpew. | 

Ver. 9. The device (meditation) of folly is 
sin;—i. ¢., there also where folly (or the fool, 
abstr. pro concr.) acts with consideration, and goes 
to work with a reflective prudence (i5I, a simi- 
lar term to that in ver. 8), it still brings to pass 
nothing good, but always only evil. It is indeed 
even worse with the scoffer, who, according to 
clause 8, is an abhorrence and abomination to all 
men, because he, with his evil plans and coun- 
sels, unites furthermore great shrewdness, subtle 
wit, refined speculation—in general the exact op- 
posite of folly. ; 

Ver. 10. If thou hast shown thyself faint 
in the day of adversity (anxiety, distress), 
thy strength is small ;—~. ¢., thou arta coward 
and weakling, whose courage is feeble, and whose 
moral power and capacity for resistance is, as it 
were, crippled. Less appropriately Umsrerr, 
Exsrmr, eéc. (following the Vulg., Targum, etc.) 
‘then sinketh thy strength also” (imminuetur 
fortitudo tua). But Hrraia’s emendation is also 


needless, WIN, «thy courage,” for 1219, “thy 
strength,” —as is also his marvellous reproduc- 
tion of the paronomasia (WWS—T%) by : ‘am Tage 








der Klemme—klamm ist dein Muth”? [‘‘in the day 
of straits—straight is thy courage” ]. Berrunav 
connects the verse closely with the two following: 
“Tast thou shown thyself faint in the day of trou- 
ble, was thy strength fearful, oh deliver,” etc, (2): 
At all points Ewap has the right view, and in 
general Luruur also: ‘“ He is not strong who is 
not firm in need.” [The principle is familiar 
enough that courage and hopefulness are half of 
man’s strength.—A. ] 3 

4, Vers. 11, 12. An admonition to a sympa- 
thizing and compassionate demeanor toward such 
as are in their innocency condemned to death, 
and are being borne to the place of exccution. 
Comp. L. Mosueim: Commentatio ad loc, Prov. 
xxiv. 11, 12; Helmstadt. 4to. [Kampn. suggests 
an easy and natural transition to this exhortation 
from the preceding. That had reference to cou- 
rage in time of one’s own need, this to quick and 
sympathizing helpfulness in others’ extremity. 
—A.|]—Deliver them that are taken to 
death (the participle here used has the same 
meaning as the forms of the verb found in Isa. 
lvii. 18; Ps. xlix. 16). That this appeal is made 
specifically to a judge (UmBruir), is, according 
to ver. 12 a, very improbable. He who is ad- 
dressed seems rather to be one who is accident- 
ally passing by in the vicinity of the place of 
execution, who is on the point of going on after 
the manner of the priest and the Leyite in Luke 
x. 80 sq., with no sympathy, and without lifting 
ahelpinghand. Thatthe author of the proverb, 
notwithstanding the singular which js immedi- 
ately employed, still has in his eye a plurality, 
a whole host of such passers by, appears from the 
“Lo, we know it not,” which in ver. 12, a, he 
supposes to be the answer to his appeal. Hirzie’s 
assumption is arbitrary, that the hard-hearted 
judges are Persians, and those who are in their 
innocence condemned to death, Jews, or Syrians, 
Samaritans, or some other Persian subjects of 
the period next succeeding the exile, possibly of 
the time of Ezra (ix. 9). The same is true like- 
wise of Brrrunav’s opinion that there is no re- 
ference whatever to a judicial execution, but to 
a bloody battle, during which one ought coura- 
geously to protect those assailed by the foe, and 
not timidly to leave them to the threatening de- 
struction. [Hardly any two of our English ex- 
positors agree as to the structure of this sen- 
tence, although they are nearly or quite unani- 
mous in explaining its general meaning. N. and 
M. agree with the E. V. in making the first verb 
an Infinitive (which is possible) depending on the 
final verb of the sentence; EH. V.: ‘if thou for- 
bear to deliver,” etc.; N.: ‘to doliver, eic., spare 
thyself not ;” M.: «dost thou forbear to deliver,” 
etc. H., 8. and Worpsw. agree with our author 
in making it an Imper., although H. and W. 
make the last clause conditional, like 12,a. The 
explanation of Z., 8., Kampn., eic., is probably to 
be preferred which makes the DN a particle of 
wishing, and the verb transitive rather than re- 
flexive or neuter.—A.].—Lo! we knewitnot! 
—Hirzia, in agreement with the LXX, ‘Lo, we 
know him not !”” But in verse 11 there is plainly 
enough mention made of a number who are: 
dragged to death. [As Kamru. suggests, the: 
time when a plea of ignorance could fitly be put 
in, as well as the nature of the plea itself, tells 
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against this personal interpretation. And it is 
also to be observed how idle the plea of igno- 
rance becomes when it is God rather than man 
to whom one’s omissions are to be justified.—A. ] 
And he will requite- man according to his 


work.—The interrogative xn of the second 


clause plainly has no further influence on this 
general sentence which concludes (comp. Ps. Ixii. 
13; Job xxxiv. 11; Rom. ii. 6). 

5. Vers. 13, 14. Admonition to a diligent 
striving after wisdom.—My son, eat thou ho- 
ney because it is good, eic.—A figurative 
injunction of a preparatory sort, serving as a 
basis for the admonition to strive after wisdom, 
contained in ver. 14. For this figure of honey 
and the honey-comb as the designation of some- 
thing especially lovely and agreeable, comp. Ps. 
ob eae 

Ver. 14. So acquaint thyself with wis- 
dom also for thy soul;—lit., “‘know wisdom 
for thy soul, appropriate it to thyself, recognized 
as precious and exceedingly palatable!” [The 
E. V., following the Vulg., takes the peculiar 
form of the Imperf. for a peculiar form of the 
noun “knowledge,” and supplies the substantive 
verb. H. and M. are in the same error.—A, ]|— 
When thou hast found it, and the end 
cometh.—This last clause is still part of the 
conditional protasis, corresponding to the com- 
mon use of W DN, to introduce a conditional 


clause; comp. Gen. xxiii. 8; xxiv. 49; Judges 
vi. 86, etc.. For making it a transition to the 
apodosis (‘*then cometh an end—then a future 
rémaineth ’—Hurzia, following the LXX, Vulg., 
Lururr, ete. [so K.; E. V.: ‘‘then there shall be 
areward;” so also H.,N., M., W., while S. takes 
our author’s view.—A. ]), not a single supporting 
case can be cited, in which W) introduces the 


apodosis, in the sense ‘then or so will be” 
(comp. Berruzav on this passage). For the ge- 
neral sentiment compare furthermore xxiii. 18. 

6. Vers. 15-18. Warning against malicious 
violence and delight in mischief.—Lie not in 
wait as a wicked man (that is, with wicked 
and mischievous intent) against the dwelling 
of the righteous; assault not (verb as in xix. 
26) his resting place.—Hirzia changes the 
verb in clause a to 2)P) and the noun to Wy, 
and thus obtains the meaning: “Bring not alarm 
near to the dwelling of the righteous,” ete. (?).— 

Ver. 16. For seven times doth the right- 
eous fall and riseth again ;—i. ¢., many a mis- 
fortune overtakes him in life, yet he gives way 
before none, but always comes up again (Hirzre). 
Comp. Ps, Ixxxvil. 24; Jer. viii. 4; and with re- 
ference to the symbolical number seven, particu- 
larly Job v. 19.—But the wicked shall 
plunge into destruction—lit., ‘stumble, are 
brought to a downfall by calamity ;” comp. chap. 
Ve bo. 

Vers. 17, 18 are closely connected with both 
the verses preceding, not merely by the recur- 
rence of the ideas “fall” and. “ plunge ” (stum- 
ble), but also by the substance of the thought; 
for delight in injury is the twin sister to a plot- 
ting intrigue and violence.—Lest Jehovah see 
it and it displease him—lit., ‘and it be evil 
in his eyes.” —And He turn away His anger 





from him—. ¢., from the enemy (nop refer- 
ring back to ver. 16, ‘thine enemy’), to turn it 
upon thee thyself instead of him. 

7. Vers. 19-22. Warning against intercourse 
with wicked and seditious persons.—Be not 
thou enraged at evil doers,—z. ¢., be not ex- 
cited, envious Canna-ds, *‘burn not,” here equi- 
valent to the ‘“‘envy not” of ver. 1) with regard 
to the undeserved prosperity of ungodly men, 
which perhaps might only stimulate to the imita- 
tion of their wicked conduct; comp. Ps. xxxvii. 
8; Ixxiil. 2,3; also Proy. i. 11 sq. [FuERst 
and some others understand this of excitement, 
impatience against evil doers, which cannot wait 
for God’s recompenses. This explanation, we 
think, is to be preferred here, although the other 
is ‘clearly and frequently enough an injunction 
of the Scriptures.—A. ] 

Ver. 20. For no future shall there be to the 
wicked.—N MN here in a different sense from 


that found in ver. 14 and in xxiii. 18. [The two 
ideas most frequently conveyed by this noun, 
which is literally an ‘‘after,” something subse- 
quent to the present, are a ‘future,’ and an 
‘end or issue,” @. e., to present relations. It is 
this last idea that Z. finds in ver. 14 and xxiii. 
18, the first in ver. 20. In the first two passages 
the ‘“‘end”’ of the present suggests by implication 
and contrast a blessed future; this our verse de- 
nies to the wicked, not by implication, but by 
express assertion. It does not assert that he 
shall reach no end to his present relations, nor 
that he shall have no future whatever, but no fu- 
ture blessing. Some commentators are less exact 
in these discriminations, finding one general 
meaning in all the passages.—A.] With the ge- 
neral sentiment compare Job xx. 5; Ps. xxxvii. 
2, 9, 88. .With din particular comp. chap. xiii. 
Ox xi. 4. . 

Ver. 21. With a comp. Eccles. viii. 2 sq.; x. 
20; 1 Pet. ii. 17.—Go not with those who 
are given to change.—D]¥ [cognate with 
DY, two], those “otherwise disposed, wishing 
otherwise,” 7. ¢., opposing [the present order], 
seditious, revolutionary (Vulg., detractores). “Go 
not with them,” lit., ‘mingle thyself not,” as in 
sexes 

Ver. 22. And the destruction of them 
both—viz., of those who rebel against God and 
of those who rebel against the king. Others 
(Umpreit, Burruzav, etc. [Dx W., N., 8., M., 
Worpsw., the genitive being treated as a genitive 
of source, ‘‘the ruin proceeding from them both ip 
‘and the penalty, the retribution of them both,” 
é. e., the punishment that goes forth from both, 
God and the king; Hurzie (in accordance with 
the Targ. and Syr.), ‘and the end of their 
years” (comp. Job xxxvi. 11). Our interpreta- 
tion, as the simplest, is supported by the Vulg., 
Lutuer, Ewanp, Ester [Kampu. ]|—Who 
knoweth it ?—i. ¢., who knows the time of 
their ruin; who knows how soon it will be pre-_ 
cipitated? Comp. xvi. 14. 

[The LXX, etc., introduce here several verses 
for which there is no authority in the present 
Hebrew texts. ‘A son that keeps the father’s 
commandment shall escape destruction ; for such 
a one has fully received it. Let no falsehood be 
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yea, let no 


stroyed; for if his wrath should be provoked, he 
destroys men with cords, and devours men’s 
bones, and burns them up as a flame, so that they 
are not even fit to be eaten by the young eagles. 
My son, reverence my words, and receive them, 
and repent.” Some of the editions also introduce 
at this point chap. xxx. 1-14.—A.] 


DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, HOMILETIC AND 
PRACTICAL. 
To refer the ideas of this section, which are 


very various in their substance and their applica- 
tions, to the one fundamental category of a 


“Warning against intercourse with wicked and fool- 


ish men,” would not indeed answer in all respects 
and at ‘all points; and yet the introductory and 
the concluding verses at least (vers. 1, 2, 19-22) 
do relate to this subject ; and besides, the eulogi- 
ums upon wisdom which are interspersed (vers. 
3-6, 7, 138, 14), and the counsels against malicious 
intrigue, mockery, trickery and delight in mis- 
chief (vers. 8, 9, 15 sq., 17 sq.), may without any 
peculiar violence be brought under the same 
classification. There remains isolated, therefore, 
only the censuring criticism on an unmanly, 
faint-hearted bearing in hours of peril (ver. 10), 
and the warning against a heartless indifference 
to those who are innocently suffering (vers. 11, 
12). The latter passage in particular deserves 
attentive consideration, and a careful estimate of 
its practical bearings, for it belongs among those 
prefigurations and precursors of the distinctively 
Christian ethics, which occur somewhat rarely in 
the stage of revelation reached in the law of the 
Old Testament, and, in general, in any specific 
form in the literature of wisdom which centres in 
the name of Solomon. For even in a higher de- 
gree than the warning contained in vers. 17, 18 
of our chapter, against delight in injury, in one’s 
attitude towards his enemies,—and, if one is so 
disposed to view it, even in a higher degree than 
‘the demand of love to one’s enemies in chap. xxy. 
21 sq.,—does this powerful enforcement of the 
duty of a courageous protection and deliverance 
of the innocent who are doomed to death, corre- 
spond with the culmination of ethical justice, 
and the perfect fulfilling of the law, which Christ 
exhibits for the members of the New Covenant, 
in the narrative of ‘the good Samaritan (Luke x. 
80 sq.), in His admonition to visit those in pri- 
son, and to the loving sacrifice of life itself in 
imitation of His own example, etc. (Matt. xxv. 
86 sq.; John xii. 25; xv. 12-14). [Only a few of 
the exegetical and practical interpreters of our 
book have so well brought out this important 
point. Lawson suggests it when he says: ‘The 
wise man represents this piece of charity as a 
duty which we owe to our neighbors without ex- 
ception; and with him agrees our Lord in the 
parable of the good Samaritan. We are not the 
disciples of Solomon or of Christ if we show love 
to those only,” ete. Annor puts the principle 


- with more characteristic vigor: ‘‘ Under God as 


Supreme ruler, and by His law, we owe every 
human being love; and if we fail to render it, we 


. CHAP. XXIV. 1-22. 
_ spoken by the king from the tongue; 

falsehood proceed from his tongue. The king’s 
_ tongue is a sword, and not one of flesh; and 
_ whosoever shall be given up to it shall be de- 
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are cast into prison with other less reputable 


| debtors. Nor will any thing be received in pay- 


ment but the genuine coin of the kingdom; it 
must be love with a living soul in it and a sub- 
stantial body on it.”—A.] 

In the homiletic treatment of the whole passage one 
might take just this demand that is contained in 
vers. 11, 12, of a compassionate love of one’s 
neighbor, that will not shun even deadly perils, 
as the highest exemplification of wisdom, to the 
attainment and preservation of which all the 
counselling and dissuasory suggestions of the 
section summon us; the topic might then be an- 
nounced: ‘Mercy the highest wisdom,” or 


}again: ‘The contrast between the wise man and 
_the fool reaches its climax in the timid selfishness 


of the latter, and the former’s self-sacrificing love 
for his neighbor.” —Comp. Stécxur: On patience 
and sociability. In what the virtue consists 
(ver. 1-12), and how one is to practise it (vers. 
13 sq ).—Calwer Handb.: Shun evil, choose wis- 
dom. 

Vers. 1 sq. Tiibingen Bible (on vers. 1-2): It 
is one element in the prudence of the righteous 
to have no fellowship with the ungodly and to 
avoid their society.—LuTHER (marg. comment on 
vers. 3 sq.): When all is well ordered in a house 
it avails more than great labor; as, ¢.g., when 
one gives, where, to whom, and as one ought, etc. 
—GertzER (on vers. 3 sq.): A household, if it is to 
be blessed, must not merely be wisely organized, 
but also prudently regulated and constructed.— 
Filling the chambers with temporal good is ac- 
counted great prosperity; but much more beau- 
tiful is it when the heart’s chamber is filled with 
the treasures of heavenly wisdom and virtue.—+ 
(On vers. 5, 6): Strength of body without wis- 
dom and prudence of heart, is like a giant who is 
robbed of the sight of his eyes. 

‘Ver. 7-10. Zeurner (on vers, 8, 9): As true 
piety has its degrees, so has ungodliness. But 
they are followed by righteous retribution and 
punishment.—Srarke (on ver. 10): Want .and 
trouble is a genuine touchstone, with which one 
may determine how strong or how weak one isin 
faith and reliance on God.— Von Gurnacu (same ~ 
verse): In times of adversity the man whose 
strength stands fast in God has more power than’ 
usual. It is the fault of one’s own indolence if 
this is not the case, though his strength be 
scanty and restricted.—_[Br. Hopkins: That thy 
patience may be perfect, it must be strong, as 
well as lasting. It must have nerves and sinews 
in it, to bear weighty burdens. ] 

Vers. 11, 12. Mrnancutnon: To unrighteous 
cruelty one should give no impulse ; even private 
individuals ought, according to their strength and 
calling, to oppose tyrannical injustice without 
uproar or tumult.—Gurmr: Man never lacks ex- 
cuses; but many of them are by the Lord found 
to be too light, Luke xiv. 18 sq.—STARKE : To 
deliver men from bodily death is a great thing; 
but more glorious is it to aid a soul toward deli- 
verance from spiritual and eternal death, James 
vy. 20. 

Vers. 13 sq. Berleburg Bible (on ver. 18): 
Charge it upon thyself that thou have such inward 
experience of wisdom, that thou shalt relish its 
sweetness like honey and the honey-comb.— 
SrarxKe (on ver. 16): To fall into sin and to fall 
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into calamity are two different things. Beware 
of the former, and the Lord will not forsake thee 
in the latter.—Cramer: Whosoever rejoices in 
others’ adversity, his own calamity stands already 
outside the door.—[T, Apams: Let us beware 
that we do not slide; if slide, that we do not fall; 
if fall, that we fall forward, not backward. Be- 
hold thy Saviour calling, thy Father blessing, the 
Spirit assisting, the angels comforting, the Word 
directing, the glory waiting, good men associa- 
ting.—FLaveL: Though repeated spiritual falling 
shows the foulness it does not always prove the 
falseness of the heart.—Brip@us (on ver. 17): 
—What has grace done for us, if it has not over- 
come nature by a holier and happier principle? 
To rejoice in the fall of an enemy would be to 
fall deeper than himself; to fall not into trouble, 
but into sin.—TRapp (on ver. 18):—Think thus 
with thyself, Either I am like my enemy, or else 
I am better or worse than he. If like him, why 
may I not look for the like misery? If better, 
who made me to differ? If worse, what reason 
have I then to insult? ] 

Vers. 19-22. Srarxe (on vers. 19, 20):—Ue 
that would look on the prosperity of ungodly 
men without envy and offence need only make a 
comparison between the brief instant of their 
joy and the unending eternity of their pain and 
punishment.—Zouiikorer (Serm. on vers. 19, 
20) :—Nullifying the objection against the divine 
government of the world, which is made on ac- 
count of the unequal distribution of external 
prosperity among men, and the earthly well- | 





/ 


being of the ungodly (therefore a Theodicy).— 
[Arnor :—Here it is not the first and direct, but 
the secondary and circuitous effect of bad ex- 
ample, that is prominently brought into view. 
Some who are in no danger of falling in love 
with their neighbor’s sin, may be chafed by it 
into a hatred of their neighbor ].—Mnnancnruon 
(on ver. 21):—God has given to men authority 
because He would have men hear and know His 
law, and thereby Himself, and also for this rea- 
son, because He would preserve human society 
from dissolution through endless disquiets and 
controversies. He has, however, ordained that 
we hearken to human governors for His sake, 
and that we must know'that He punishes the 
rebellious.—[Bp. SHertock :—The only lasting 
foundation of civil obedience is the fear of God; 
and the truest interest of princes is to maintain 
the honor of religion, by which they secure their 
own.—ArnoT :—Take away godliness, and your 
loyalty without being increased in amount, is 
seriously deteriorated in kind; take away loy- 
alty, and you run great risk of spoiling the 
purity of the remanent godliness. In the Serip- 
tures the feebler force is made fast to the stronger, 
and so carried through in trying times. Loyalty 
is most secure where it has godliness to lean 
upon ].—GurIER (on ver. 22):—Certain as death 
in itself is, although we cannot know the time 
and manner of it, so surely does God’s punish-. 
ment follow ungodliness and rebellion, but its 
time and form remain uncertain. 


° 


Second Supplement: 


Cuap. XXIV. 23-34, 


a) Various admonitions to good conduct toward one’s neighbors. 


Vers. 23-29. 


23 


These also are from wise men. 
To be partial in judgment is not good. 


24 He that saith to the wicked, “ thou art righteous,” 
him the people curse, (and) nations execrate: 


25 but to them that rebuke (iniquity) it is 


well, 


and upon them shall come a rich blessing. 


o 


26 He kisseth the lips 
who giveth a right answer. 
27 Set in order thy work without, 


and make it ready for thyself in the field; 


afterward build thine house. 


28 Be not witness against thy neighbor without cause ; 


and wilt thou deceive with thy lips? 


29 Say not: “As he hath done to me so will I do to him: 


I will requite the man according to his 


work.” 


e CHAP. ‘XXIV. 23-34, 211 





_ b) Warning against indolence and its evil consequences. 







Seats ae ar Vers. 30-34, 


80 By the field of a slothful man I passed along, 
and by the vineyard of a man void of understanding. 
31 And, lo! it was all grown over with thorns, 
__ briars covered the face thereof, 
_ ___and its stone wall was broken down. 
32 Then I looked and fixed my attention; 
___ I saw and took (to myself) instruction. 
_ 83 “A little sleep, a little slumber, 
_ _ alittle folding of the hands to sleep ;”— 
_ 934 then cometh thy poverty apace, 
a and tay want as an armed man! 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 
_ Ver. 23. ba is equivalent to », as in xxii. 29; xxiii. 7, etc. f 
Ver. 27. [The Perf. with } consec. fF)’ 13} is used, as this tense so construed not unfrequently is, in the sense of an Im- 


oT nw. 
perative: and afterward thou hast built, efc.; predictions and injunctions sometimes taking this way of expressing an 
assurance that what should be willbe. See Borr. 23977, 3; ¥81, 8: Green, } 265,b; Ewa.p, Lehr. 332, b.—A.] 
Ver. 28. [A Perf. with } consec. to express what ought to be,—a suggestion rather than a precept,—BOrTTCHER’s Fiens 
debitum, 3 981, B. y.] FAD). Because the interrogative particle occurs only in this instance immediately after the 
His oe ye 


copula, EWALD proposes to ‘change the form to FAN), “and thou' wilt open wide,” 7. e. betray (comp: xx. 19), [so 
Es Tee fe one 
Fuerst]; Hirzic, however, into J\}AH), “and thou wilt whisper,” ¢. e. speak with subdued voice (from a form non, 
Eig Fee ais rh 
to be explained in accordance with the Arabic); [so Bort., making it a Hiph. from [M5 and not a Piel from nny. 
at AAT 


Both are alike arbitrary and unnecessary. [K., BurtHeav, 8. and M. take our author’s view]. 
Ver, 51. [}03,; a Pual with Kamets Hhatuph; see Green, 3 93, a; pbs one of two examples.in which } in the 
= ys 


ultima gives place in forming the plural to — with a doubled vowel. Gnexy, 291, c.—A.] 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 23-25. Warning against a partial ad- 
ministration of justice —These also are from 
wise men. According to the LXX, Vulg., M1- 


CHAELIS, Umpreit, Exster, eftc., the pan? 


should be understood ‘for the wise.” [So the 


B. V., which is followed by Hotpren]. In oppo- 
sition to this we have not merely the usual mean- 
ing of the preposition in superscriptions, but 
over and above this we have the ‘‘also,”’? which 
refers back to the next preceding collection of 
proverbs, whose originating with wise men was 
expressly emphasized, chap. xxii. 17.—To be 
partial in judgment is not good: strictly: 
to distinguish persons in judgment is not good. 
This short proverb, forming only a single clause, 
is plainly nothing but a preliminary observation 
or introduction to the two following verses, which 
treat more fully of partiality in dispensing jus- 
tice. Compare, furthermore, the quite similar, 
and almost literally identical sentences, xviii. 5 
and xxviii. 21. 

Ver. 24. He that saith to the wicked, 
‘Thou art righteous.’”’ Comp. chap. xvii. 15: 
‘He that justifieth the wicked.” To the threat- 
ening intimation of God’s displeasure there 
given, there corresponds here the threat of a 
condition in which one is hated and cursed on 
the part of the nations (comp. xi. 26; xxii. 14); 


for to turn justice into injustice by partiality in 


judgment impairs the well-being of entire nations 


and states, 





Ver. 25. But to them that rebuke (ini- 
quity) itis well; 7. e. upright judges who pun- 
ish eyil-doers according to their desert (not 
merely with words but also with stringent disci- 
plinary enactments), instead of the curse of 
men, obtain as a reward nothing but blessing 
and welfare from God. 

2. Vers. 26-29. Four additional admonitions 
to righteous conduct toward one’s neighbors.— 
He kisseth the lips that giveth a right an- 
swer;7. ¢. faithful and truthful answers, espe- 
cially before a court of justice, affect one as 
favorably as the most agreeable caress, or a 
sweet kiss onthe lips. ‘The mention of the “lips” 
is to be explained simply by the remembrance of 
the question to which the upright and truthful 
answer corresponds. The author of the proverb 
passes wholly by the fact that hearing is the ap- 
propriate organ for the reception of the answer. 
Therefore Hrrzia’s conception of the first clause, 
which differs from the common one: ‘‘He com- 
mends (ingratiates) himself with the lips who,” 
etc., is plainly unnecessary., [Berruuau, Kampu., 
Dr W., N., etc., agree in our author’s construc- 
tion and conception; while the E. V., Murrzt, H., 
S., M., e¢c., understand the allusion to be to tri- 
butes of love and honor paid to him who answers 
rightly: “Every man (or, the people) shall kiss 
his lips.” According to this view the people’s 
curse em ver. 24) is contrasted with their respect- 
ful and loving salutation ; according to the other, 
which is grammatically simpler and probably to 
be preferred, the offence given by the partial or 
partisan judge is contrasted with the cheering, 
soothing power of him who answers rightly.—A. J 
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Ver. 27. Set in order thy work without; 
i.e. take care, by the profitable and diligent 
prosecution of your labors in the field, first of all 
for the needful and reliable support of your ex- 
istence; then you may go on to the building up 
of your establishment. 
c, is thus doubtless equivalent to ‘“‘family, do- 
mestic establishment,” as in Ruth iv. 11; comp. 
above, Prov. xiv. 1. The literal rendering given 
by Hrrzre and others to this phrase, ‘‘build thy 
house,” seems less appropriate, although Bibli- 
cal parallels might be adduced for this also, e. g. 
the passage Luke xv. 28, which in its moral 
bearing is certainly kindred. 

Ver. 28. Be not witness against thy 
neighbor without cause. ‘Without cause,” 
2. ec. without an actual reason, without necessity ; 
comp. xxiii. 29; xxvi. 2; John xv. 25, ee. It is 
not so much a false witness that is meant, as one 
not called for, one who is incited to say injurious 
things by nothing beyond his own animosity.— 
And wilt thou deceive with thy lips? 
See Critical notes for various constructions of 
the verb. With regard to the expression “ de- 
ceive with thy lips,” comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 86; “and 
they did flatter him with their mouth.” 

Ver. 29. Say not, ‘‘As he hath done to 
me so will I do to him.” Wecan hardly 
find here (with H1rzia, who follows several of 
the earlier expositors) a special connection be- 
tween this verse and the preceding, as though 
the man who had been wronged ‘by the officious 
witness were here introduced as speaking, 

-and a warning were given him against allowing 
free course to his revenge. Comp: rather the 
similar thought in chap. xx. 22, which like this 
stands quite isolated. 

3. Vers. 30-84. The vineyard of the slothful: a 
narrative in form closely resembling the parable. 
Comp. Isa. v. 1 sq., as well as the passages which 
correspond still more closely with the form of 
this narration, Job v. 8 sq.; Ps. xxxvii. 35 sq. 
—By the field of a slothful man I passed 
along. The figure of the field is in the sequel 
entirely dropped, from a preference for the 
closely related one of the vineyard. The “man 
void of understanding ” in clause 4, is naturally 
another sluggard, one who is indolent from lack 
of understanding. 

Ver. 81. And lo! it was all grown over 
with thorns [lit., “it came up all of it 
thorns’’] (comp. the same word in Isa. xxxiy. 
13, which is there also translated in the Vulg. 
by the term urtice), brambles covered the 


face thereof (0°97, lit., «what one may not 


touch, things not to be approached” [Fuznst, 
“stinging, burning things,” nettles, e. g.], is an 
accusative subordinate to the verb in the Pual), 
and its stone wall (lit., «its wall of stones 2) 
was broken down. All these features are 
found also in the parable of the vineyard in 
Isaiah, which has been already cited, Isa. vy. 5, 6; 
comp. likewise Ps. lxxx. 18, 14. [Travellers lrke 
Hacxerr (Illustrations of Scripture) call attention 
to the minute accuracy of the description as illus- 
trated by the fact, that in the richer soils of Pa- 
lestine it is thorny shrubs, of which twenty-two 
kinds are enumerated, that are specially quick to 
Spring up and overspread a neglected field.— A. ] 


The ‘‘house”’ in clause. 








Ver: 82. Then I looked. Hrrzia proposes | 
to read MIMS) instead of MTN) (comp. 2 Sam. 
iv. 10): « and I stopped ”’ (from the intransitive | 
verb ITN, sistere, to stand still). But the ordi- 
nary reading is abundantly confirmed by the 
parallel in clause 6. [Kampu. calls attention to 
the introduction of the pronoun, as an element 
in the graphic fullness of the poet’s description 
of his meditation.—A.]—I saw and took (to 
myself) instruction, lit., ‘a correction or re- 
proof.” . What was contained in this admonition 
is expressed in what follows. 

With vers. 33, 84 comp. the almost literally 
identical verses 10 and 11 of chap. vi., and the 
Exeg. notes there (p. 84), where the meaning of — 
the divergent reading was also discussed.—_And 
thy want: lit., ‘and thy wants,” 7. e. thy de- 
ficits, thy pecuniary embarrassments, on account 
of which now one thing and then another fails. 


DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, HOMILETIC AND 
PRACTICAL. 


Righteous treatment of one’s neighbor, and a 
prudent active industry in the discharge of duties 
to ourselves, are the two points to which the ad- 
monitory import of this section may be reduced, 
and in a way quite exhaustive. For as vers. 
23-29, all of them with the sole exception of ver. 
28 admonish to a strictly just and honorable 
bearing in intercourse with others, so not merely 
that 28th verse, but also the parabolic narrative 
in vers. 80-84, relates to the vice of sloth and an 
indolent carelessness in the performance of the 
domestic duties of one’s calling. The general 
substance of this short section therefore bears a 
resemblance, at least partial, to that of the 6th 
chapter (which is indeed much richer in its full- 
ness). In attempting to obtain from it a central 
idea for homiletic use, we should be obliged to ~ 
proceed as we did in that instance (comp., above, 
p. 87). [With reference to ver. 29 in particular 
(cote what is said above on vers. 11, 12), Dr. 

HALMERS says: It is pleasant to observe the 
gutgoing of the earlier morality towards the — 
later and more advanced—of that in the Old to- 
wards that in the New Testament.—A.] There- 
fore as a homily on the whole: Neither injustice 
nor faithlessness toward one’s neighbor, nor 
want of fidelity in the fulfilment of one’s own — 
domestic duties, brings s blessing.—Or, Honor- 
able conduct in relation to others is possible only 
on the basis of the industrious and conscientious 
performance of the duties of one’s own calling. 

Vers. 23-25. Starke: An unjust judge loads 
himself with sighs which God also hears Poop 
righteous judge, on the contrary, will surely 
enjoy at the same time the blessing and the in- 
tercession of the pious.—Woutrarru: The bless- 
ing of a wise severity in the State (in the ad- 
ministration of the laws). 

Vers. 26-29. Grier (on ver. 26): If thou 
meanest to deal fairly with thine own soul, then 
rejoice heartily in good counsel given, from the | 
word of God; though it be disagreeable to the 
flesh, yet it is like a precious balsam (Bs, oxime 
5).—_STarKE (on ver. 27): He who with all his _ 
carefulness in attention to his occupation yet 
forgets the one thing needful, builds his house 
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_ the result of neglect of official duty on the part | and repelling force]. 
_ of the servants and stewards instituted by God. 





IV. LATER COLLECTION BY THE MEN OF HEZEKIAH. 
True wisdom proclaimed as the chief good to kings and their subjects. 
| Cuaps. XXV.—XXIX. 
SuUPERSCRIPTION: CHAP. XXV. 1. 


1 These also are proverbs of Solomon ° 
which men of Hezekiah, the king of Judah, collected. 


1. Admonition to the fear of God and righteousness, addressed to kings and subjects. 


Cuar. XXV. 2-28 


2 It is the glory of God to conceal'a thing ; 
but the glory of kings to search out a matter. 

3 The heavens for height, and the earth for depth, 

and the heart of kings (are) unsearchable. 

4 Take away the dross from silver, 

and there cometh forth a vessel for the refiner ; 

5 take away the wicked from before the king, 
and his throne shall be established in righteousness. 
6 Display not thyself in the presence of the king, 

and stand not in the place of the great; 

7 for it is better that it be said to thee, ‘“ Come up hither,” 

than that they humble thee because of the king, 
-. whom thine eyes have seen. 
8 Go not forth hastily to strive, 
lest (it be said to thee): “ What wilt thou do in the end, 
when thy neighbor hath put thee to shame?” 
9 Debate thy cause with thy neighbor, 
put disclose not the secret of another; 
10 lest he that heareth it upbraid thee, 
and thine infamy turn not away. 
11 (Like) apples of gold in framework of silver 
is a word fitly spoken. 

12 (As) a gold ring and an ornament of fine gold 

is a wise reprover to an ear that heareth. 


because in the midst of all outward ;—Woutrartu (on ver. 32): To bec i 

still suffers injury in his soul.—| the follies of meen is in ha an SRMtenD peas 
If thou wouldst be really like|dence.—[Arnor: Even the sluggard’s garden 
then follow Him in compassion | brought forth fruit—but not for the sluggard’s 
a ht of vengeance to Him alone:| benefit. The diligent man reaped and carried 
xix. 18; Rom. xii. 17 sq. off the only harvest that it bore—a warning.— 
. 80-34. Starke: Indolence is extremely |J. Foster; Lecture on Practical Views of Human 
ious to the Christian life. If one does not| Life. Let it never be forgotten in any part of 
» good with earnestness and diligence, evil| the process that the efficacy of the instruction 
ively gains more and more the ascendency, and| must be from the Supreme Teacher; without 
all conditions, in Chureh and State and in| Him, the attraction and assimilation of the evil 
lomestic life, want and labor are multiplied as| would, after all, be mightier than its warning 
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13 As the coolness of snow on a harvest day : | aeeeaee 
is a faithful messenger to them that send him; Suu 
he refresheth the soul of his master. ; oy 

14 Clouds and wind and no rain— ; ee tthe 
(so is) a man who boasteth of a false gift. 

15 By forbearance is a prince persuaded, 
and a gentle tongue breaketh the bone. 

16 Hast thou found honey—eat to thy satisfaction,. 
lest thou be surfeited with it and vomit it. 

17 Withhold thy foot from thy neighbor’s house, 

‘lest he be weary of thee and hate thee. 

18 A maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow 
is the man that speaketh as a false witness against his neighbor. 

19 (Like) a broken tooth and an unsteady foot 
is confidence in an unfaithful man in the day of need. 

20 (As) he that layeth aside clothing in a cold day—(as) vinegar on nitre— 
is he that singeth songs with a heavy heart. 

21 If thine enemy hunger, give him bread to eat, 
and if he thirst, give him water to drink : 

22 for (so) dost thou heap burning coals on his head ; 
and Jehovah will reward thee. 

23 North wind produceth rain, 
so doth the slanderous tongue a troubled face. 

24 It is better to dwell in a corner of the house top, 
than with a quarrelsome woman in a wide house. 

25 As cold water to a thirsty soul, 
so is good news from a far country. 

26 (Like) a troubled fountain and a ruined spring 
is the righteous man who wavereth before the wicked. 

27 To eat much honey is not good, 
and to search out the difficult bringeth difficulty, 

28 (As) a city broken through, without walls, 
is the man who hath no mastery over his own spirit. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[In the section of the Book of Proverbs including chaps. xxv.—xxix. peculiar idioms are more numerous peculiarities 
in radical forms and in inflections, some of them common to this section wiih some others in the Old Testament others of 
an Aramaic type. These haye usually been regarded (if explained at all) as resulting from the more miscellaneous charac- 
ter of this portion of the collection. Bort. finds here provincialisms characteristic of Ephraim, belonging more naturally 
to the section of the country most in contact with Syria. The correctness of this yiew needs to bé established by close 
investigation. For the enumeration of particulars see BérrcuER’s Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch, $2 29, 34, 35,—A.] 


Ver. 4.—The Infin. abs. 337 [old root 114), see also Grezn, ¢172, 2, for the peculiar form] isin both cases, in vers. 4and 
x 


5, to be regarded as Imperative (so all the ancient versions, and also Umprerr, Ewarp, ELsTer), and notas in the first in- 
stance a substitute for the Indic, Imperf. (Hrrzie, BERTHEAU), or as standing in both cases for the gerund (so STreR: is to 


be, should be taken away, eéc.). (In ver. 4 this virtual Imper. is followed by a consec. Imperf., in y 5 
sive: “let his throne be established,” etc. Borr., 3980, B, and n. 10—A.] i Ee 


Ver. TPN, an impersonal use of the Kal. Inf. constr., “ good is the saying ;” the rendering is often appropriately 
fay takes et ere Vo eeree ver. 27 the Infin. has a mase. predicate; in ver. 24 the fem. Infin. 

” Ver, 9—Dan. a Piel Imperf. apocopate with lengthened vowel. See Gruen, 2174, 4; N ORDE., 2451; Birr., 21085, 4, 
cee n—[137, either a Kal Pass, Partic., written defectively, 
no uncommon loss: the form would then be 45 


others as derived from pds, wheel, the form is dua 


—or a Hoph. Partic. deprived of its initial 3, which ig 
3 See Borr., 2994, 5, 6, 10.) 999, regarded by Borr. as well as by Z. and 
<= 


tin i 
1, the plural form with the Same suffix being PIDS; the meaning will 
coo 


= 
then be “on its (pair of ) wheels,” readily, aptly. See Borr., 22678. 3. f: 685, 42, 

us ( Gels, y, x. 8 ny «3 685, 42, an 
another meaning supported from the Arabic and the Talm., ge ors, Ee anton” 
cations—fitly.—A. x : 


Ver. 16.—[} Spr, a Terf. Hiph. with peculiarities in the vocalization and the suftix. Borr., 221158, 2 3 1188, 83. 


dn. 4. Furst gives the preference to 
according to its various uses and appli- 


—A. : 
Ver. 1— pn, Imper. Hiph. from p> (Is. xiii. 12; 1 Sam. iii, 1). 
<a a 
Vers. 19.—7q ys Partic. fem, Kal from ppl) [Explained by Gzszy. as an Infin. fem. used substantively, but 
by Fuerst, Bérr., etc., as by our author,—a fem. part. passing into an adjective use.] Instead of N3y3, wavering, un- 
. " 9 


steady, is either to be read ns Pate) (Part. Kal from 4 V1), or the form is with R. Kimcuq, BERTHEAU, Exster, etc., to be re- 
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See esp. Borr., 23 492, n and n. 2; 1068, Cand n. 4.—A.] 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1. The Superscription—plainly belong- 
ing to the whole subsequent collection as far as the 
: end of chap. xxix., and not merely to some such 
| portion as xxv. 2—xxvyii. 27, as Hirzie suggests ; 
for thereisin chap. xxviil. 1no new superscription, 
and the assumption that in chap. xxviii. 17 sq. the 
central main division of the entire Book of Pro- 
verbs (xii.—xxii. 16) is continued, while xxviii. 
1-16 is a fragment from a later hand, lacks 
allreal support. Comp. remarks above on chap. 
xxii: 1.—These also are proverbs of Solo- 
mon—whether precisely in the strictest sense, 

- or in the broader one of an authorship that is 
Solomon’s only indirectly, on this point the ex- 
pression gives us no definite knowledge. Pro- 
verbs of Solomon in the broader sense may very 
properly be included under the phrase.—W hich 
have been collected.—In regard to the mean- 
ing of this verb see what is already said in the 
Introd., 3 12 (pp. 26). The meaning “remove” 
(from the original place), ‘transfer, transplant, 
compile” is certainly lexically established, and 

_ is to be preferred without qualification to the ex- 
. planations which differ from it; to “append” or 
' ‘“arrange” (ordine disponere), or to ‘preserve ” 
(durare facere, conservare). Whether as the source 
from which the transfer or compilation of the 
following proverbs was made, we are to think 
simply of one book or of several books, so that 

the transfer would be the purely literary labor of 
excerpting, a transcribing, or collecting by copy- 

ing (comp. the d¢ éfeypdiavro of the LXX); or 
whether we have to consider as the source simply 

- the oral transmission of ancient proverbs of wise 
men by the mouth of the people (Hirzic), must 
remain doubtful. It is perhaps most probable, 

- that both the written and the oral tradition were 
alike sifted for the objects of the collection.—By 

the men of Hezekiah.—Possibly a learned 
commission created by this king for the purpose 

of this work of compilation, consisting of the most 
noted “‘wise men” of his time. Comp. Introd., 

23, and 212, as cited above. [Furrst, in his 
Kanon des Alten Testaments, cites the Jewish tra- 
dition as holding a different view in several of 
these particulars. In regard to original author- 
ship, the title is not interpreted as even claiming 

all for Solomon, though his is. the chief and rep- 
resentative name; itis rather the aim and effect 

of the collection that is emphasized. Tradition, 
moreover, interprets the ‘these also” as showing 
that the preceding sections were likewise collected 
by the men of Hezekiah, the verb PAY in the 
superscription to this fourth collection meaning 
“continued.” ‘The men of Hezekiah” further- 
more are represented as not simply literati and 
poets of the king’s court temporarily associated, 
and engaged.in a specific work, but a “college” 
_existing for similar purposes two hundred and 
eighty years, seven full generations. For de- 


garded as a Pual part. with the omission of the performative t) (comp. Is. liy. 11, ete.)s 
[£vERSsT supports the latter explanation ; GesEen., Lew. and Lehrgeb., Borr., GREEN (?) and others adopt the author’s view. 





comp. Ewatp, Lehrb., 169 d. 


Ver. 20.—} 1/1) is usually taken as a Hiph. Part. from WT), “ he who taketh off clothing,” etc. Fusrst suggests the 
eee = 


construing and rendering of if as a noun, with the meaning Praché, splendor; Bort. strenuously maintat i 
nothing else. Lehr.., 11., p. 377, n. 1, and references there given.—A.]. : aia oainss Saat can ae 


tails and references see Funrst’s Kanon, pp. 73- 
80.—A. ] 

2. Vers. 2-5. Of kings, their necessary attri- 
butes and duties.—It is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing—viz., so far forth as He, the 
“God that hideth Himself” (Is. xly. 15), is in- 
comprehensible in His being, and “‘ unsearchable 
in His judgments” (Rom. xi. 33), so that accord- 
ingly all His action is a working out from the 
anknown, the hidden, a sudden revealing of hid- 
den marvels (the ‘secret things” of Deut. xxix. 
29). [David says, ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God,’ and Solomon adds, that God’s glory 
is seen not only in what He reveals, but what He 
conceals—a profound observation, which is the 
best answer to many Scriptural objections to Di- 
vine Revelation, as has been shown by Br. Bur- 
LER in his Analogy.’ Worpsw., in loc. ].—On the 
contrary, itis the glory of kings to search 
cut a matter, rightly to discern and to make 
clear debatable points in jurisprudence, and in 
general, on the ground of careful inquiry, inves- 
tigation and consultation, to issue commands and 
to shape political ordinances. Comp. what GoruE 
once said (Sammtl. Werke, Bd. XLV., p. 41): “It 
is the business of the world-spirit to preserve 
mysteries before, yea, often after the deed; the 
poet’s impulse is to disclose the mystery ;” and 
also LuruEer’s marginal comment on our pas- 
sage (see, below, the Homiletical notes).— 
12} is moreover in both instances to be rendered 


by ‘thing, matter,” and not by ‘‘word” 
(Vulg., Cocczius, Umprert, etc.); for in clause } 
in particular this latter meaning seems wholly 
inapposite. 

Ver. 8. The heavens for height, the earth 
for depth, and the heart of kings (are) un- 
searchable.— pn Ps, ‘‘no searching out,” is 
plainly the predicate of the subjects in clause a 
also, so that the entire verse forms but one pro- 
position. And this is not a possible admonition 
to kings (not to suffer themselves to be searched 
out, but to preserve their secrets faithfully), as 
Umpreit, Van Ess, Dr W., ete., think, but a 
simple didactic proposition, to bring out the fact, 
that while the heart of man is in general deep 
and difficult to fathom (Jer. xvii. 9; Ps. Ixiv. 7), 
that of kings is peculiarly inaccessible and shut 
up within itself, much as may be depending on 
its decisions. [While, then, according to ver. 2, 
“it is a king’s glory to get all the light he can 
(Stuart), it is his glory, and often an absolute 
condition of his prosperity and that of his king- 
dom, that he be able to keep his own counsel, — 
that of his heart there be ‘(no searching out. 
—A. 

Vie 4,5. Take away the dross from sil- 
ver.—The ‘dross,’ whose removal empowers the 
‘refiner’? or goldsmith to prepare a vase of no- 
ble metals, corresponds here, as 1n Jeremiah vi. 
29, to the wicked or ungodly men who are to be 
purged out of a political commonwealth.—Take 
away the wicked from before the king— 
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7. é., before the court or by virtue of the king’s 
judicial decision. The wicked is probably not 
.to be designated as a ‘servant of the king” by 
the phrase ‘‘before the king” (contrary to the 
view of Ewatp and Bertueau [Kampu., DoveEr- 
LEIN, H., ¢tc.]).—With 5, 8, comp. xvi. 12; 
xxixel4. ee 

. 8. Vers. 6, 7. Warning against arrogance in 
intercourse with kings and their nobles.—Dis- 
play not thyself in the presence of the 
king ;—lit., ‘‘bring not thy glory to view, make 
not thyself glorious” (Stiur).—With the phrase 
‘‘great men” in clause 6 comp. xviii. 6; 2 Sam. 
iii. 88; 2 Kings x. 6, efe.—With ver. 7 compare 
- in general Luke xiy. 8-11, as well as the Arabic 
proverb (Merpani, p. 72), “Sit not in a place 
from which one may bid thee rise up.” —Than 
that they humble thee (thy humbling) 
before the king.—Z. renders ‘because of a 
prince,” and goes on to say: “Usually, ‘before 
_ a prince, in his presence.’ ? But then we should 
have expected rather the ‘plural, ‘before, in the 


presence of princes and nobles.’ 09 seems to 


require to be employed here rather in the sense 
of ‘because of, in relation to’ (comp. 2 Sam. iii. 
81); and the following ‘whom thine eyes have 
seen’ seems to suggest the criminality, by no 
means ignorant, of the dishonor put on the dig- 
nity of the prince (thus Hurzreg correctly ex- 
plains).” [We cannot see the fitness of this de- 


parture from universal usage in regard to 1335, 


which occurs hundreds of times in the O. T. with 
various modifications of the meaning ‘ before,” 
but has not in one conceded instance the meaning 
“on account of.” It has been used twice just 
before with its ordinary meaning, and before the 
end of the chapter occurs again with the same 
meaning. There is room for difference of opinion 
as to the person before whom the humiliation is to 
be,—whether it be the king himself, or some 
prince or noble of his court, but there can be 
none as to the preposition required to express the 
idea. It is probably best to regard the king, who 
is chiefly affronted by such arrogance, as de- 
scribed here, not by his specific and official title, 
but as the exalted one who was to see and be seen, 
and before whom the humiliation is most crush- 
ing.—A.] 

4, Vers. 8-10. Warning against contentious- 
ness and loquacity.—Go not forth hastily to 
strive ;—i. ¢., do not begin controversies with un- 
due haste (LurueR: rush not forth goon to quar- 
rel).—Lest (it be said to thee) What wilt 
thou do in the end,” etc.—Lit:., “at the end 
thereof, at its (the strife’s) end,” at the time, 
therefore, when the evil results of the contention 
have shown themselves. It ig go natural to sup- 
ply a verb of saying with the « lest” before 
“What wilt thou do?” that we may without hesi- 
tation have recourse to this expedient for filling 
out the form of expression, which certainly is 
perplexingly concise and elliptical (comp. Um- 
BREIT, Evster, Stinr [Kampu., H.,N., M.], etc., 
and even a commentator as early as Jarcut, on 
this passage). At all events this solution is bet- 
ter than that devised by Ewanp and Brerrurau 
[Dz W., S.], who take the “what” in the sense 
of ‘what evil, what terrible thing” (‘lest dis- 


norably, with the avoidance of all 





gracefully treated by thine opponent and excited 
to wrath, thou do some fearful thing !’’) ae 
Ver. 9. Debate thy cause (strive thy strife) 
with thy neighbor, efc.—If the contest has be- 
come really inevitable, if it has come to process 
of law, then press thy cause with energy, but ho- 
unworthy or 
low means,—and especially in such a way that 
thou do not by any possibility with a malicious 
wickedness betray secrets of thine Opponent that 
may have been earlier entrusted to thee. ; 
Ver. 10. Lest he that heareth it upbraid 
thee.—The “hearer” does not denote possibly 
the injured friend (LXX, ScuvitENs [Worvsvw. ], 
ete. )—which would be intolerably flat and tauto- 
logical, but very indefinitely, any one who ob- 
tains knowledge of that dishonorable and treach- 
erous conduct. The Piel 30M is used here only 


in the sense of ‘curse, despise ;”’ comp. the cor- 
responding noun “reproach” in chap. xiv. 84,.— 
And thine evil name turn not away ,—die 
not out again, depart not from thee. Comp. the 
use of 13W of wrath that is allayed or quieted; 
Gen. xxvii. 44, 45, and frequently. 

5. Vers, 11-15. Five symmetrically con- 
structed and concise comparisons, in praise of 
wisdom in speech, of fidelity, liberality and 
gentleness. —Ver. 11. Apples of gold in 
framework of silver. Naw which occurred 
in chap. xviii. 11, in the sense of « imagination, 
conceit,” is unquestionably to be left with its 
usual meaning, “sculpture”? (carved or embossed 
work); comp. Ezek. viii. 12; Ley. xxvi. 1; Num. 
xxxill. 52, Under the term we are to understand 
some such thing as sculptured work for the de- 
coration of ceilings, pillared galleries, e/e., which 
exhibits golden apples on a groundwork of silver. 
That in this case we must have expected the pre- 
cise term for “pomegranates” (D397) is an 
arbitrary assertion of Hrrzia’s, in support of 
which we need neither emend with him, to read 
nibavina (from an alleged noun npavin—diovix, 
palm bough) “or branches,” nor with Lure 
give to the word in question the signification 
‘‘baskets,” which has no parallel to support it. 
[Kampu., H., M., etc., support this rendering of 
Lurumr’s; De W. and N. suppose the silver work 
to be inlaid or embossed on the golden apples; 
while BertHEav, Grsrn., 8., Worpsw., efc., un- 
derstand the description to be of golden fruit, 
represented either in solid or embroidered work 
on a ground-work of silver. Fuxrrs? seems to 
favor the application of the term to ornamented 
furniture or plate for the table; and this cer- 
tainly has the advantage of natural probability 
in its favor—A.]—(Is) a word fitly spoken 
[‘‘spoken in its time.”—Z.] Comp. xv. 28, 
where however we haye WAY2 instead of the- 
unique expression found in our verse. That this 
peculiar form of speech, which appears to sig- 
nify strictly “after the manner of its wheels, or 
on its wheels,” is in reality equivalent to justo 
tempore, im tempore suo, is expressed ag early as 
SYMMACHUS and the Vulg., as well as supported , 
by the analogy of a similar Arabic expression, 
in which the radical word {2.8 is in like manner 
used to describe time revolving in its Circuit, 
moving on in the form of a ring, or after the 
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manner of wheels. Comp. also the well known 


vision ‘of Ezekiel; Ezek. i. 15 sq. [See Crit. 
Notes. Buerranav, H., favor the exposition 
above given; Gusun., S., M., Worpsw. favor the 
other and less figurative way of reaching the 
same idea.—A.] ~ , 

Ver. 12. A gold ring and an ornament of 
fine gold. 0/}, elsewhere aring for the nose 


(xi. 22, etc.), is here, as clause 6 shows, rather 
an ear-ring or ear-drop (comp. Gen. xxxv. 4). 
on igs in general a pendant, a jewel, such as is 
usually worn on the neck or in the ears, (Song 
Sol. vii. 2; Hos. ii. 15); and jis here naturally 
used in the latter sense, therefore possibly of 
‘the ornament of pearls which was hung below 
the ‘ear-ring.—(So is) a wise reprover to an 
ear that heareth. ‘The -reprover, or pun- 
isher,” is a concrete, lively, illustrative expres- 
sion instead of ‘‘rebuke or censure.” The bold- 
ness of the expression still fails to justify Hrr- 
zt@’s attempted emendation, according to which 
M0 is to be read instead of 31, and this is to 


be taken in the sense of ‘‘conversation” (‘ra- 
tional conversation’””—comp. the Adyoc coddc of 
the LXX). With the general sentimegt comp. 
besides chap. xv. 31, 32. : 

Ver. 138. As the coolness of snow ona 
harvest day, 7. ¢. probably, as a refreshing 
drink cooled by the snow of Lebanon amidst the 
Comp. XrnopH. Mem- 
orab. If. 1, 80; Puin. Hist. Nat., XIX. 4; and 
especially the passages cited by Hirzie from the 
“Gesta Dei per Francos” (Han. 1611), p. 1098: 
“The coldest snow is brought from Lebanon, to 
be mixed with wine, and make it cold as the 
very ice.” [See Hackxurr’s Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture, pp. 53-5, for illustrations of the usage, and 
statements in regard to the extent of the traffic. 
—A.] With clauses 4 and c comp. x. 26; xiii. 
Niger exis 2 1, 

Ver. 14. Clouds and wind and no rain— 
(so is) a man who boasteth of a false gift. 
That is, a boaster who makes much talk of his 
liberality, and yet withal gives nothing (who 
‘<promises mountains of gold, but does not even 
give lead,” (Srimr), is like clouds of vapor borne 
aloft and driven about by the wind (D°XW), lit, 


light rising vapors, which gather in clouds), 
which dispense no rain. The same figure, with 
a similar application: Jude 12; 2 Pet. it. 17; 
likewise in several Arabic proverbs, e.g. xc. 
ex Sent. 43 (ed. Scuxzrp.): ‘A learned man 


' without work, is as a cloud without rain.” 


Ver. 14. To the recommendation of liberality 
in the verses preceding there is very appro- 
priately added an admonition to gentleness and 
mildness, especially in the use of the tongue. 
Comp. xv. 1.—By forbearance is a judge 
persuaded, lit., ‘talked over, misled,” 7. ¢., 
changed in his disposition, influenced, comp. 
Luke xviii. 4, 5. [SP here certainly means 
“judge,” as in vi. 7, and not “King, prince,” as 
some of the older expositors, and Luruer also, 
render it, and as Umpruirt is inclined to regard 
it. [Why not the “prince,” acting in his judi- 
cial capacity, and in other relations also where 
the bearing and spirit of those about him will 
more or less consciously mould his action? He 





is the “decider” in more ways than one.—A, 
Anda gentle tongue breaketh the bone, 
7, é@., subdues even the most obstinate resistance. 
Comp. the Latin: ‘‘ Gutta cavat lapidem,” ete., as 
well as the German, ‘‘ Patience breaks iron.” 

6. Vers. 16-20. Warning against intemper- 
ance, obtrusiveness, “slander, credulity and 
levity—Hast thou found honey—eat to 
thy satisfaction (lit., «‘thy enough”). Comp. 
Samson and Jonathan as finders of honey 
(Judges xiv. 8 sq.; 1 Sam. xiv. 26), and also a 
warning against partaking of it to excess, ver. 
27, and Prnpar, Nem. 7, 52: Kédpov éyer wat pérc. 

Ver. 17 first introduces the real application of 
this warning against eating honey in excess. 
Withhold thy foot from thy friend’s 
house. ‘Make rare, keep back, seldom enter 
with it,” ete. Comp. the oxdwov eloaye tov réda 
of the LXX.—Comp. besides the similar pro- 
verbs of the Arabs, which warn against ob- 
trusiveness: ‘‘If thy comrade eats honey do 
not lick it all up,” or ‘* Visit seldom, and they 
love thee the more,” ete. Also MARTIAL’s senti- 
ment: WNulli te facias nimis amicum. 

Ver. 18. Amaul and a sword anda sharp 
arrow. Y°2D an instrument for crushing, a 


club shod with iron, a war-club (Nah. ii. 2; 
comp. the cognate terms in Jer. li. 20, and Ezek. 
ix. 2), For additional comparisons of false, 
malicious words with swords and arrows, comp. 
Ps. lii. 4; lvii. 5; lxiv. 4; cxx. 4, etc. See also 
the previous rebukes of false testimony; Prov. 
VIGO elie xl KOS KT Oy 

Ver. 19. A broken tooth and an un- 
steady foot (is) confidence in an unfaith- 
ful man, ete. 1) |W is to be explained either 


by a substantive construction, ‘tooth of break 
ing” (UmBruit, Srimr following Apun Ezra), or 
by a participial construction, ‘‘a breaking; 
tooth.” The latter is to be preferred as the: 
simpler (Burtuzav, Luster, etc., [See Crit.. 
Notes]); to change the punctuation so as to get, 
the meaning, “‘a bad, worthless tooth,” Hrrziq,, 
is at any rate unnecessary, since the meaning, 
“decayed, rotten,” is in general not question- 
able. ‘Trust in (lit., of) an unfaithful man” is, 
here a foolish, credulous reliance on one who is, 
false. For the figure comp. furthermore, espe- 
cially Is. xxxvi. 6; 1 Kings xviii. 21. 

Ver. 20. He that layeth aside clothing; ’ 
in acold day. This is plainly a senseless pro- 
ceeding, an entirely aimless and absurd move- 
ment. The same is true of the action suggested 
by the words following, ‘vinegar on nitre;” for: 
the moistening of nitre (comp. Jer. ii. 22), % @5, 
doubtless carbonate of soda, or soda, with vine- 
gar or acid destroys its substance, while to com- 
bine the same thing with oil, e/c., produces. , 
useful soap. Thus, and doubtless correctly, 
Rosenm, Berrucav, Von Gervacu, and sub- 
stantially Umsrerr also (although he thinks. 
rather of potash or saltpetre as the substance: 
here designated), J. D. MicHaz.is (de nitro: 
Hebreeorum), J.F. Von Muyer, Stine, etc.,. think 
specially of the fermentation and the often sine 
odor which the nitre produces in contact with. 
vinegar(?). ScHULTENS, EWALD and Enster un- 
derstand 1} in accordance with the Arabic, 


(and also in harmony with the 4A«evof the LXX),. 
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of a wound, which is washed with smarting 
vinegar instead of soothing oil; against this 
view, however, we have of the other ancient 
versions except the LXX, especially the Vulg., 
Symmacuus, the Vers. Venct., efc. Hirzic finally 
emends here again according to his fancy, 
and obtains the meaning: “He that meeteth 
archers, with arrow on the string, is like him 
who singeth songs with a sad heart” (!)— 
[Gusun., Fuersr and the lexicographers gener- 
ally refer to descriptions of Egypt and its natu- 
ral productions, in describing the material and 
its properties. H., N., M., Worpsw., etc., take 
the same view, and multiply and vary the refer- 
ences. Sce THomson’s Land and Book, II. 302, 
3038. Worpsw. expresses a decided preference 
for the rendering of clause a, which (see Crit. 
Notes) is preferred by Furrsr, Boérr., eéc., ‘¢ dis- 
play in dress” instead of comfort; ‘‘as he that 
tricks out a man in a gay dress in winter, he 
who busies himself about the fineness and bril- 
liancy instead of the texture and warmth of the 
attire,’ etc. 
respondence of incongruities.—A.] Moreover, 
the ‘‘singing songs with a heavy heart” (for 
these last words comp. the similar phrases in 
Gen. xl. 7; Neh. ii. 1, 2; Eccles. vii. 3), which 
is described by the two comparisons in clause a, 
as a senseless and perverse proceeding, is doubt- 
less to be understood in the sense of Ps, cxxxvii, 
1, 4, and not to be taken as possibly a disregard 
of the Apostolic injunction in Rom. xii. 15. For 
the heart is hardly that of another [E. V., Dz W., 
H., N., 8., M., Worpsw.; ‘to a heavy heart” ], 
but most probably the speaker’s own heart. The 
procedure against which the sentiment of the 
verse is directed seems therefore to be frivolity, 
and superficial, insincere conduct, and not a 
rude indifference and uncharitableness toward 
one’s neighbor. 

7. Vers. 21, 22. Admonition to the love of 
enemies.—If thine enemy (lit., ‘thine hater’’) 
hunger, give him bread to eat, ete. ‘“‘Bread” 
and ‘‘water” are named here as the simplest 
and readiest refreshment. To name meat, wine, ' 
dainties and the like would have been quite too 
forced. In the citation in the N. T., in Rom. 
xii. 20, both objects are for brevity omitted, and 
thereby the expression is made more like Matt. 
xxv. 85.—Por so thou dost heap burning 
coals on his head. For this verb to heap, to 
pile up, comp. vi. 27. To ‘heap coals on the 
head of any one” cannot be the figurative re- 
presentation of a burning shame which one de- 
_ velops in his opponent (GramBera, Umbrerr), for 
shame glows in the cheek, and not above on the 
head. The figure is designed to describe rather 
the deep pangs of repentance which ohe produces 
within his enemy by rewarding his hatred with 
benefits, and in the production of which the re- 
venge to be taken on him may consist, simply 
and solely. This correct view is first presented 
by Aveustine, De doctr. Christ., III. 16: and then 
especially by Scuuttens, Rosenm., Hrrzia, ete. 
These last at the same time adduce pertinent 
Arabic parallels, like Mrrpani, Il. 721: “He 
. who kindly treats such as envy him, scatters 
glowing coals in their face, ete.» At all events, 
we must decidedly reject the interpretation of 
many of the Church Fathers, like Curysosrom, 


This certainly secures a better cor-. 








THEODORET, THEOPHYLACT, etc., who regarded 
the coals as the désignation of extreme divine 
judgments (comp. Ps. xi. 6; cxl..11) which one 
will bring upon his enemy by refusing to avenge 
himself. [In this last opinion our recent eom- 
mentators, perhaps without exception, agree with 
the author. In regard to his first discrimination, 
if any have been inclined to limit the figure to 
the superficial blush or the transient emotion of 
shame, there would be a general agreement with 
him. If he means to discriminate sharply be- 
tween shame and repentance, we must pronounce 
his distinctions too fine, as some will be inclined 
to regard his comment on the proper seat of the 
blush. A deep, true shame, may be the first 
step toward, the first element in repentance.— 
A. 
8. Vers. 23-28. Against slander, a contentious 
spirit, timidity, want of self-control, ete. North 
wind produceth rain. For the verb comp. 
Ps. xc. 2; for a description of the rainy wind of 
Palestine, which strictly blows, not from the 
North, but from the North-west and West, as 


pox m7; comp. Am. viii. 12, where this 
“North” is contrasted with N31) ‘the East.” 


Perhaps this term is equivalent to Cédoc as a 
designation of a dark, gloomy region, which we 
are by no means to seek directly north of Pales- 
tine (UMBREIT; comp. Hirzia). In no case is 
Jerome right (and Apen Ezra), when in view 


of the predominantly dry, cold and rough ~ 


character of the north of Palestine, he renders 
the verb by ‘‘dissipat pluvias, it scatters the 
clouds, and so ends the rain.” [The author’s 
view is that of Dre W., Kampu., Berruzat, 
Morrer, H., N., S., M., Worpsw., Gusmn., and 
the recent commentators and lexicographers 
almost without exception. Now and then Jr- 
RoME’S. rendering, which is that of the E. V., is 
assumed to be right, and illustrated, as e. g. in 
THomson’s Land and Book I. 181.—A.J—So 
doth the slanderous tongue a troubled 
face [lit., ‘‘a secret tongue”]; «4 ¢, artful 
calumny and slander (comp. Ps. ci, 5) produces 
gloomy, troubled faces, just as surely as the 
North-west wind darkens the heayens with rain- 
clouds. The tertium compar. in the figure is 
therefore the same as in Matt. xvi. 8; Luke xii. 
54. Comp. besides the German proverb, “He 
makes a face like a three days’ rain-storm.” 
[Those who follow the E. V. in the rendering of 


the first-clause, must with it invert subject and — 


object in clause 8, and change the epithet, 
‘‘troubled,” dark with sadness, for “angry,” 
dark with passion; “so doth an angry coun- 
tenance a backbiting tongue.” Trapp, e. g., 
says: “The ready way to be rid of tale-bearers 
is to browbeat them; carry therefore in this 
case a severe rebuke in thy countenance, as God 
doth.”—A.] 

Ver, 24. Comp. the literally identical sentence, 
chap. xxi. 9. c 


Ver. 25. (As) cold water to a thirsty 


soul is good news from a far country. 
Naturally we must here think of those far re- 
moved from their home and kindred, who have 
long remained without tidings from them. 
Comp. xv. 80; Gen. xlv. 27; and for the figure, 
Jer. xviii, 14, 


ano 





pslory<” 
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Ver. 26. A troubled fountain and a 
ruined spring ere for this figure Ezek. 
xxxii. 2; xxxiv. 18, 19) is the righteous man 
who wavereth before the wicked. The 


meaning of this is probably not the righteous 


man who without fault of his has been brought by 
evil doers into calamity, but he who through the 
fault of his timidity, his want of faithful cour- 
age and moral firmness, has been brought to 
waver and fall by the craft of the wicked. 
Compare Srrer on this passage, who however 
understands the wavering perhaps too exclu- 
sively of being betrayed into sin, or some moral 
lapse. [Lorp Bacon (De Augmentis, etc.) gives 
the proverb a political application: ‘This pro- 
verb teaches that an unjust and scandalous 
judgment in any conspicuous and weighty cause 
is above all things to be avoided in the State,” 


ete. ; and in his Essay (LVI.) ‘of Judicature,” 


he says: ‘‘One foul sentence doth more hurt 
than many foul examples; for these do but cor- 
rupt the stream, the other corrupteth the foun- 
tain.”’—A. 

Ver. 27. To eat much honey is not good. 
Since this maxim, like the similar one in verse 
16, must convey a warning against the excessive 
enjoyment of a thing good in itself, we should 
look in the 2d clause for an analogous truth be- 
longing to the spiritual realm: That clause is 
therefore not to be rendered: ‘*And contempt 
‘of their honor is honor” (thus J. D. MrcHaztis, 
ARNoLDI, ZirGLeR, Ewaup,—all of whom take 
WN in the sense of ‘‘contempt” (comp. xxviii. 


11); and Hrrzre likewise, except that he [by a 
transfer of one consonant] reads i131) 133, and 
“contempt of honor is more than honor”). But 
we must here reclaim for the noun ‘W22 its 
original meaning “‘ weight, burden,” instead of 
p33 we must read p23, “weighty things, 
difficulties,” and then retaining the ordinary 
meaning of TPH we must render: ‘‘and search- 


ing out the difficult brings difficulty,” 7. ¢, too 
strenuous occupation of mind with difficult 
things is injurious; pondering too difficult pro- 
blems brings injury (comp. the common proverb, 
‘‘To know everything makes headache’). So 
Ester alone [with Noyres among our ex- 
positors, and Furrst, substantially, of the lexi- 
cographers] correctly explains,—while Umsrurr 
and Berrueau [with whom S. and M. agree] 
take only the last 1133 in the sense of difficulty, 


and therefore explain ‘‘and searching out honor 
(or ‘‘their honor’’) brings difficulty ;” in a simi- 
lar way the Vulgate ‘‘ quz scrutator est majestatis 
opprimetur a gloria” [*‘he who is a searcher after 
dignity will be crushed by glory.” The E. V. 
renders ‘‘to search their own glory (is not) 
glory; the assumed meaning of the noun de- 
mands a negative copula, such as has just been 
used in clause a; so Gusun.(?) Kampu. enu- 
merates the above and several other renderings, 
and pronounces all unsatisfactory. HonpEn and 
Worpsvw. retain the ordinary meaning of all the 
nouns, supply the usual copula, and render: 
‘¢To search after their glory (their true glory) is 
The sentiment is fine, but to attach it 
to clause a requires skill. ] 


Ver. 28. (As) a city broken through 
without walls (comp. 2 Chron. xxxii. 5: 
Nehem. ii. 13), is the man who hath no 
mastery over his own spirit, 7. ¢., the pas- 
sionate man, who knows not how in anything to 
keep within bounds, who can put bit and bridle 
on none of his desires, and therefore is given 
up without resistance to all impressions from 
without, to all assaults upon his morality and 
freedom, e/c. Let it be observed how nearly 
this proverb corresponds with the substance of 
the preceding. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


In the noble admonition to the love of enemies, 
in vers. 21, 22, which bears witness for the New 
Testament principle of a’perfect love even more 
definitely and in fuller measure, than the dissua- 
sion contained in the preceding chapter against 
avenging one’s self (xxiv. 29), we reach the cul- 
mination of those moral demands and precepts 
with which the wise compiler of the Proverbs 
comes in the present section before the kings and 
subjects of his people. Beside this, in the ex- 
ceedingly rich and manifold variety of ethical 
material which this chapter exhibits, the admo- 
nitions that stand out significantly are especially 
those to humility and modesty (vers. 6, 7, 14), to 
a peaceable spirit (vers. 8, 24) to honor and con- 
siderate forbearance toward one’s’ opponent in 
controversy (ver. 9, 10, 23), to the wise reception 
of merited reproof and correction. (ver. 12), to 
gentleness (ver. 15), to fidelity and sincerity 
(vers. 18, 18-20), to moderation in all things, in 
enjoyments of a sensual as well as of a spiritual 
kind (vers. 16, 17, 27), to moral firmness in re- 
sisting the seductive influences of the wicked, and 
in subduing the passions (vers. 26, 28). In re- 
gard to doctrine it is especially the delineation 
contained in vers. 2-5, of the godlike dignity and 
authority of the King, that is to be accounted one 
of the pre-eminently instructive portions of the 
chapter. The earthly king is, it is true, in this 
unlike to God, the King of kings, that he can take 
his decisive steps only after careful consideration, 
examination, and conference with wise cotnsel- 
lors, and only thus issue his commands, so far 
forth as they are to result in the welfare of his 
subjects,—while with God, the being whois alike 
near and afar off, the all-wise and Almighty, 
counsel and act are always coincident. But in 
this again there can and should be an analogy 
existing between earthly rulers and the heavenly 
King, that their throne also is established by 
righteousness, that they likewise must watch with 
unfaltering strictness, by punishing the evil and 
rewarding the good, over the sacred ordinance 
of justice and the objective moral law (vers. 4, 
5). And for this very reason there belongs to 
their action also something mysterious and abso- 
lutely irresistible; their heart too appears un- 
searchable, and wholly inaccessible to common 
men, like the heights of heaven and the depths 
of the earth (ver. 8); in a word, they in the lars 
litical sphere stand in every point of view as God’s 
representatives, as regents in God’s stead and by 
the grace of God, and even, according to the bold 
‘expression of the poetical language of the Old | 
; Testament, as in a certain sense even “ gods and 
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children of the Most High” (Ps. Ixxxii. 6; comp. 
John x. 84sq.). From this then there results, on 
the one hand, to themselves the duty of strict jus- 
tice, and the most conscientious conformity to 
God’s holy will,—but on the other, for their sub- 
jects the duties of humble-obedience (vers. 6, 7, 
13) of earnest reverence for civil laws and ordi- 
nances, and peaceable deportment, (vers. 8-10, 
18, 23, 24, etc.); in general therefore, the fear of 
God and righteousness, as the conditions of a true 
welfare of earth’s nobles and nations, to be ful- 
filled on both parts, by princes as well as by the 
people. 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter: ‘‘Love the 
brethren; fear God; honor the King!” (2 Pet. 
ii. 17); three apostolical injunctions, which He- 
zekiah’s wise men already preached to the Israel 
of their day.—Or, the fear of God, justice and 
love, as the three foundation pillars of a well- 
founded and well organized Christian common- 
wealth.—Comp. Srécxer; Of true honor, such as 
wisdom confers: 1) in the state (ver. 2-15: glo- 
ria politicorum); 2) in the household (vers. 16- 
24: gloria ceconomicorum) ; 38) in the church (vers. 
25-28: gloria ecclesiasticorum).—Berleburg Bible: 
Divine political maxims.—WoutrartH: Honor 
and renown as wisdom’s reward. 

Vers. 2-5. Lurner (marginal comment on ver. 
2): In God’s government we are not tobe wise, 
and wish to know why, but delieve everything. 
But in the secular kingdom a ruler should know, 
and ask why, and trust no man in anything !— 
» Starke: God’s counsel concerning our blessed- 
ness is revealed to us clearly enough in His word; 
act accordingly, and in the presence of the mys- 
teries of divine wisdom take thy reason captive 
under the obedience of faith.—[ Jeremy Tay1or: 
God’s commandments were proclaimed to all the 
world; but God’s counsels are to Himself and to 
His secret ones, when they are admitted within 
the veil.—Barzs: God saveth us by the submis- 
sion of faith and not by the penetration of reason. 
The light of faith is as much below the light of 
glory as it is above the light of nature.—R. Hall’s 
Sermon on ‘the glory of God in concealing.” 1) 
The Divine Being is accustomed to conceal much. 
2) In this He acts in a manner worthy of Him- 
self, and suited to display His glory.—Lorp Ba- 
CON (on ver. 3); Multitude of jealousies, and lack 
of some predominant desire, that should marshal 
and put in order all the rest, maketh any man’s 
heart hard to find or sound].—Qurzr (on ver. 
3): Every one, even the greatest and mightiest, 
is to know that God knows his heart most per- 
fectly and searches it through: Ps. exxxix. ene 
—Cramur (on vers. 4, 5): As well in matters of 
religion as in matters of justice (in the sphere of 
the church and in politics) the duty belongs to 
» the ruler of removing all abuses and offences, 

Vers. 6sq. Gurmr (on yet. 6): An excellent 
means against pride consists in-looking to those 
who are better, more pious, more experienced, 
more learned than we are, rather than to esti- 
mate ourselves solely by those who are lower.— 
STARKE (on vers. 9, 10): If thou hast a reason- 
able complaint against thy neighbor, thou 
shouldst not mingle foreign matters with it, nor 





from revenge reveal secrets which weigh heavily 
against thy neighbor.—Lancx (on ver. 11); In 
religious discourses heart and mouth must agree; 
the orator must besides always examine what is 
best adapted to his congregation: 1 Pet. iv. 11.— 
[Br. Hopxins: As the amiableness of all duties 
consists in the right timing and placing of them, 
so especially of this holy and spiritual discourse]. 
—Hastivs (on ver. 12):. He who can hearken and 
gladly hearkens to rational reproofs, does his ears 
a far better service thereby, than if he adorned 
them with jewels of the finest gold, and with ge- 
nuine pearls. 

Vers. 13sq. Luruzr (marginal comment on 
ver. 13): A true servant or subject is not to be 
paid for with gold.—Srarxe (on ver. 13): A 
chief characteristic of able teachers of the divine 
word is that they as stewards over the myste- 
ries of God (1 Cor. iy. 1, 2) seek to be found 
faithful.—(On yer. 14); Satan promises moun- 
tains of gold, but gives only smoke and empty ya- 
por. Jesus keeps His word plenteously above all 
requests or understanding.—(On ver. 15): He 
who will everywhere put his head through the 
wall, will hardly succeed. But how beautiful 
and salutary is it to be gentle and full of loye!— 
ZELTNER (on vers. 16,17): Of all things, even 
the most charming and lovely one becomes at 
last weary. Therefore there is nothing better 
or more blessed than to strive for heaven and the 
eternal, where satiety is without weariness (John 
iy. 14), life without death (John vi. 50; Col. iii. 
lye 
Vers. 19sq. Srarke: Beside the confidence 
of believers in God every other hope is deceptive 
and unreliable asa brittle cake of ice or as a 
bending reed.—(On ver. 20): Even joyful music 
is not able to drive away cares and troubled 
thoughts, but an edifying song of the cross or of 
consolation may do it; Ps. exix. 92; Col. iii. 16. 
—Tiibingen Bible (on vers. 21, 22): True wis- 
dom teaches us by gentleness to break down the 
haughtiness of enemies, and even to win them to 
one’s self by benefits: Matth. y. 44sq. But how 
excellent is it not merely to know these rules of 
wisdom, but also to practise them !—[Trapr: 
Thus should a Christian punish his pursuers; no 
vengeance but this is heroical and fit for imita- 
tion.—Arnot: This is peculiarly «the grace of 
the Lord Jesus.” When He was lifted up on 
the cross He gave the keynote of the Christian 
life: ‘Father, forgive them.” The Gospel must 
come in such power as to turn the inner life up- 
side down ere any real progress can be made in 
this difficult department of social duty]. 

Vers. 23-28. Gurer (on ver. 23): Cultivate 
sincerity and honor, that thou mayest not speak 
evil things in his absence of one whom thou 
meetest to his face with all friendliness,— 
[Brives: The backbiting tongue wounds four 
at one stroke—the backbiter himself, the object 
of his attack, the hearer, and the name of God].— 
ZELTNER (on yer. 25): When we hear from dis- 
tant lands the glad news of the course of the gos- 
pel among the heathen, it must cause us hearty 
rejoicing, and urge us to thanksgiving to God 
(an application then of ver. 25 for a missionary 
festival sermon).—STarKE (on yer. 26): Asa 
fountain made foul becomes in time pure and 
clear again, so likewise the stained innocence of 
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a righteous man will in due time ‘be revealed ) Srarkn (on ver. 28): A man who cannot govern 


again in its purity; Ps. xxxvii. 6.—(Onver, Se himself cannot be usefully employed in conduct- 
’ 


The laborious and diligent will never lack wor 
and the more vigorous and systematic he is in it, 
the more honor does it bring him.—Calwer Handb. | him a train of evils]. 
(on ver. 27): Search not into things too hard,— 


2. Various Warnings, viz. : 
a) Against dishonorable conduct, 
(especially folly, sloth and malice). 
Cuap. XXVI. 


1 As snow in summer and rain in harvest, 
so honor befitteth not the fool. 
2 As the sparrow flitting, as the swallow flying, 
so the curse undeserved: it cometh not. 
3 A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, 
and a rod for the fool’s back. 
4 Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
lest thou be like him. 
5 Answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest he become wise in his own eyes. . 
6 He cutteth off the feet, he drinketh damage, 
who sendeth a message by a fool. 
7 Take away the legs of the lame, 
and the proverb in the mouth of a fool. 
8 As a bag of jewels on a heap of stones, 
so is he that giveth honor to a fool. 
9 As a thorny staff that riseth up in the hand of a drunkard, 
so is a proverb in the mouth of a fool. 
10 An archer that woundeth everything, 
and he that hireth a fool, and hireth vagrants (are alike). 
11 As a dog that returneth to his vomit, 
so the fool (ever) repeateth his folly. 
12 Seest thou a man wise in his own eyes, 
there is more hope of a fool than of him.— 
13 The slothful saith: There is a lion in the way, 
a lion in the midst of the streets. 
14 The door turneth on its hinges, 
and the slothful on his bed. 
15 The slothful thrusteth his hand in the dish; 
he is too sluggish to bring it to his mouth again. 
16 The sluggard is wiser in his own eyes, 
than seven (men) who give wise judgment. 
17 He layeth hold on the earsofadog . 
who passing by is excited by strife that is not his. 
18 As a madman who casteth fiery darts, 
arrows and death, 


19 so is the man that deceiveth his neighbor, 


and saith: Am I not in sport? 


20 Where the wood faileth the fire goeth out, 


and where there is no talebearer the strife ceaseth. 


ing public affairs.—[Bares: Satan hath an easy 
entrance into such men, and brings along with 
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21 Coal to burning coals and wood to fire ; 
so is a contentious man to kindle strife. 
22 The words of the talebearer are as sportive (words), 
but they go down to the innermost part of the breast. 
23 Silver dross spread over a potsherd,— 
(so are) glowing lips and a wicked heart. 
24 With his lips the hater dissembleth, 
and within him he layeth up deceit. 
25 When he speaketh fair believe him not; 
for seven abominations are in his heart. 
26 Hatred is covered by deceit, 
(yet) his wickedness shall be exposed in the assembly. 
27 He that diggeth a pit falleth into it, 
and he that rolleth a stone, upon himself shall it return. 
28 The lying tongue hateth those that are wounded by it, 
and a flattering mouth will cause offence. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 3. [The form ))} (comp. x. 13; xix. 29) is ordinarily explained as derived from 9) the. more common }} 
(Lex., })) as from 5 Bort. (3 498, 17) suggests that the form ’ is used, as in numerous ssimiler cases the forme 
with weaker, flatter vowels are employed, to convey in their very sound the idea of the weak, the suffering, the miserable; 
}) then, in every instance except perhaps one, is used to describe a back that is beaten or threatened.— tom, a form 
with the article, as is indicated not by the vocalization alone, but by the parallel pio ; Bort. I., p. 403, n. hae 

Ver. 6. [¥PD a Piel part., therefore active in its meaning, and not to berendered by a passive, nor need it be ex- 
changed for the Pual (pass.) part. as EWALD proposes. The emendations of moa ns in clause a which have been 
proposed by recent expositors are unnecessary; ¢.g., EWALb’s reading 1|* mEpD “is deprived of his feet, ete.” Turzia 
would read I) FWX¥P immediately connecting the following words; “ from the end of the feet he swallows injury 
(2!) who sends messages by a fool.”—A.]. 

Ver. 7. poo is taken most simply as Imper. Piel from 53, to “lift out, draw out” (Ps, xxx. 2). [So Furrsr; 
Green, ? 141, 1; ‘Norpu. 2452. Borr. 21123, 4, and 2 300 B, makes it from bbs. This resolution of b and substitution 
of) for. the second 4 Bort. regards as a probable sign and characteristic of the Ephraimite dialect which he is inclined 
to find in this section of the Book of Proverbs. Guszn., Thes., was at first disposed to take it from olla 5 but in the sup- ~ 
plement brought out by RopicEr appears to have changed his view, taking it as 4 fuller form of 177. The rendering of i 


Borr., efc., would be “the legs of the lame hang useless.”—A. ]. 

Ver. 14. [3)D/), illustrates Borrcusr’s Fiens solitum, “is wont to turn,” and in ver.20 FJ2DM and parr his ° 
Fiens debitum : “must go out, must cease.” See Lehrb. 2950, b, and c, e.—A.]. is ; 

Ver. 18. amon from smd or perhaps from a root abn still preserved in the Arabic. 


Ver. 26. Inds m5 the J) of the Hithp. prefix is elsewhere not assimilated.—A.]. 


Ver. 28. yw as here used Bort. regards as one of the traces of an Ephraimite dialect, the noun with this meaning 
being otherwise ane et Grsen. derives from pial in the active sense the form being plural with suff. and the 
construction acc. as object. Furrst makes it a peculiar derivative (without suffix) from JD in the sense of “bowed 
down, humble, pious.” Bérr. pointing DI as the K’thibb, makes it from 55 with the suffix of the singular. See 

: iG 


rye fy 
Exegetical notes for the various interpretations.—A. ]. 


tober or November, and the sky is almost always 
clear,” ete.—Comp. furthermore the remarks 
above on chap. xxy. 13, as well as, for clause b, 
chap. xix. 10; and also ver. 8 below.—Ver. 2.— 
As the sparrow flitting, as the swallow fly - 


EXEGETICAL, 


1. Vers. 1-3. Three proverbs against folly, sym- 
metrical in their structure (in each case bringing 


Ph sHF 


two related ideas into comparison).—As snowin 
summer and rainin harvest. According to 
JEROME, Comm. in Am. iy. 7, rain in harvest time 
is in Palestine a thing not heard of, and even im- 
possible. Comp. 1 Sam. xii. 17 sq., where a 
sudden thunderstorm at this season appears as a 
miracle from God, and also the confirmatory 
statements of modern obseryers, like Roxsryson, 
Pal. Il. 807: ‘In ordinary years no rain at all 
falls from the end of the spring-showers till Oc- 





ing: lit. ‘‘as the sparrow for fleeing or wander- 
ing, as the swallow flying,” viz. is fitted. Comp. 
the similar construction in chap. xxy. 8, and also 
the similar comparison in xxvii. 8. [The Inf. 


with 5 may be rendered by the abl. as readily 


as by the dative of the gerund or verbal noun; by 
or in respect to flying, etc.|—So the curse (that 
is) undeserved: it cometh not. “A curse 
that is in vain, that has been uttered without just 
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_ ground, that is unmerited,” like that, e.g., in 2 
Sam. xvi. 5sq., or that in1 Kingsii. 8. For the 
‘in vain” comp. xxiv. 28 and the remarks on the 


‘passage.—Instead of Nan NO Wri calls for 19 


$1: “to him, to the fool who utters it, will it 
return,”’ it will find its fulfilment in his own case 
(thus the Vulg. and Jarcur). But the verbal ex- 
pression agrees poorly. enough with this render- 
ing, and moreover the two comparisonsin a plainly 
favor rather the idea expressed by the K’thibh. 
[Such a curse is then fugitive, transient as a 
bird; it does not come to stay. The E. V. sug- 
gests the idea very blindly. Trapp explains: 
“As these may fly where they will, and nobody 
cares or is the worse; sohere.” He would carry 
the comparison farther: as birds after their aim- 
less flight return to their nest, ‘‘so the causeless 
curse returns to the authors. Cursing men are 
cursed men.” A.].—Ver. 3. Comp. x. 18; xix. 
29; Ecclesiast. xxx. 25-27.—The assertion of J. 
D. Micwaxrtis that theideas ‘“‘whip” and “bridle” 
in clause a are not rightly distributed between 
the horse and the ass, is refuted by Nah. iii. 2; 
Ezek, xxxix. 9, where express mention is made 
of riding whips in connection with horses, as well 
as by Ps. xxxii. 9, where with horses mules are 
also mentioned as bridled animals. [Gusen. 
Thes., s.v., abundantly illustrates the nobler na- 
ture of the Eastern ass, and the higher estimate 
put upon it. See also Hovcuron’s article in 
Smitrn’s Dictionary of the Bible, 1.182, Am. Ed. A.] 


2. Vers. 4-12. Hight additional proverbs di- 
rected against the folly of fools (among them one 
consisting of two verses, vers. 4, 5).—Answer 
not a fool according to his folly, 7. ¢., speak 
not with him in accordance with his folly, con- 
forming thyself to it, imitating it, and thereby be- 
coming thyselfa fool. On the other hand, ver. 5: 
Answer a fool according to his folly, 7. ¢., 
serve him in his senseless babbling with an ap- 
propriate, sharply decisive retort, use with the 
coarse block (blockhead) the heavy wedge that 
belongs to it. The proverb in ver. 5 does not 
then stand as a restriction on the meaning of ver. 
4 (as Ewaup holds), but yet adjusting it, and 
guarding against what might be misunderstood 
inthe former language. [Says ANDREW FULLER: 
The terms in the first instance mean ‘‘in a fool- 
ish manner,” as is manifest from the reason given. 
In the second instance they mean ‘in the man- 
ner which his folly requires.” This is also plain 
from the reason given. A foolish speech is not 
a rule for our imitation; nevertheless our an- 
swer must be so framed by it as to meet and re- 
pelit. ‘‘This knot will be easily loosed,” says 
Morret, ‘if it be observed that there are two 
sorts of answers, the one in folly, the other unto 
folly.” A.] ; 

Ver. 6. He cutteth off the feet, he drink- 
eth damage, who sendeth a message by a 
fool. Comp. the two figurative expressions in 

clause a, the first (‘‘he cutteth off the feet,” 2. ¢., 
his own feet, amputat sibt pedes—MIcCHAELIS, 
Scurtrine, BerTHEAv, Exsrer, Stier, [Kampn. 
Worpsw.] etc.,) means: he deprives. himself of 
the means of attaining the end, he puts himself 
into a helpless condition; [and the idea is better 


~— 





expressed in this way than if we adopt the ex- 


planation of H., N., S., M.; he acts as though 
he cut off the feet of his messenger who chooses 
a fool for the errand. N. errs in completing a 
proposition in clause a: ‘he that has his fect 
cut off drinks damage.” A.] The second phrase 
‘he drinketh injury or wrong,” according to Job 
xxi. 20; xxxiy. 7, is equivalent to “he suffers 
abuses, he experiences in the largest measure an 
injury self-devised.” For similar use of the term 
‘“‘words” in the sense of commands, directions, 
& message, comp. Ex. iy. 13; 2 Sam. xv. 36, 
For the general meaning compare like complaints 
of bad and foolish messengers in x. 26; xxy. 13, 

Ver. 7, Take away the legs from the lame. 


The verb 107 appears to be used here with the 
meaning, which it is true is not to be discovered 
elsewhere, of zollere, to take away. For the 
meaning of the comparison, according to }, seems 
to be this: Always take from the lame his legs, 
(t.@., his lame legs), for they are really useless to 
him, just as the ‘¢proverb,” (ie., the maxim of 
wisdom, the Maschal) in the mouth of the fool is 
useless, something that might without loss be 
never there; for the fool is and continues still a 
fool (ver. 9; xii, 16; xiv. 24, etc.) Thus Um- 
BREIT, Berrneay, Stier [Stuarr, Kampu.] cor- 
rectly explain, while the rest take some one and 
some another way to explain the peculiarly obscure 


and difficult yo. So Luruer takes the phrase 


altogether arbitrarily in the sense of ‘to dance” 
(‘‘as dancing to a cripple, so does it befit a fool 
to speak of wisdom”); in like manner Jarcur 
and Luyr BEN Gerson (‘his legs are too long 
for the lame,” YO being taken as equivalent 
to 23), and also Gitizr, Rosrenm, J. U. Mr- 


CHAELIS, SCHELLING, etc., who take 157 as a sub- 


stantive equivalent to nyo in the sense of ¢le- 


[The E. V. renders “the legs of the lame 
Ewatp and Eusrex read 


vatio. 
are not equal’’], 
m7, “the legs of the lame are too loose” (ABuN 
Ezra had already given a similar rendering) 


[Gusen., ‘hang down,” so Dz W., N., Worpsw.; 
‘Care weak,” H. M.]. Jlirzia finally gives the 


Inf. abs. 095: ‘leaping of the legs on the part 
of a lame man—so is a proverb in the mouth ofa 
fool,” (the same meaning, therefore, substan- 
tially as in Luruer’s conception.) 

Ver. 8. Asa bag of jewels ona heap of 
stones, sois he that giveth honor toa fool. 
If the noun 7237)) which occurs only here ex- 


T8 
presses the idea ‘heap of stones,” acervus lapidum, 
which is-altogether probable from its derivation 
from DJ, to stone, to heap up stones, then the 
{as iI¥ must be a parcel not of common, but of 


precious stones (comp. Ex. xxviii. 95 XXXY. 2, 
where jas alone stands for lapis pretiosior), and 
this all the more since the 2d clause makes this 
rendering peculiarly natural. So R. Levi Ben 
Gerson, then Lurunnr, Gurer, ScHULTENS, Gu- 
sENIUS, Umpreit, Stier, Exsten, [E. V. in mar- 
gin, De W., N., W.],—of whom Lurxer, Grier, 
Scuurtens, Stier [ Worpsw. ] think particularly 
of a heap of stones raised by the stoning of a 
malefactor, a twmulus aggestus supra corpus lapida- 
tum, which is certainly more natural than with 
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JzromE, (Vulg., acervus Mercurit), several of the 
early Rabbis, Jarcur, V. E. Loscuur (in the 
“¢ Unschuldigen Nachrichten,” Vol. 18, p. 496), and 
OxTincER, to think of a Hermes, a heap of stones 
dedicated to Mercury (Addo¢ épuaiov, statua mer- 
curialis). Others (Berrueav, EwaLp [Furrsr, 
Kampu., E. V., in text, H., S., M.] edc.,)tollowing 
the LXX and Chald., take 712372 in the sense of 
‘‘sling,” and regard J1¥ as an Infin.; ‘as the 


binding a stone fast to the sling” ;—but against 
this may be maintained the inappositeness of the 
figure as compared with the idea in clause 3, and 
the fact that such a meaning cannot be proved to 
belong to the noun, and the circumstance that the 


sling is elsewhere always called yOP.—Hrrara : 


‘Cas a little stone on the beam of a balance,” 
etc.,—for he says the noun |} means, according to 
the Arabic, the ‘‘beam of a balance,” and |X I¥ 
signifies a ‘bit or kernel of stone,’ a little stone 
serving to bind the balance (?). 

Ver. 9. A thorny staff that riseth upin the 
hand ofa drunkard, (so is) a (wise) proverb 
in the mouth ofa fool. If in ver. 7a Maschal, 
a maxim of wisdom, taken into the mouth of a 
fool was represented as something useless, desti- 
tute of all aim and effect, it here appears rather 
as something working absolute harm, wounding, 
injuring like thorns, and in particular like an 
instrument of correction heedlessly carried, stri- 
king in the wrong place, and so grossly misused. 
Comp. Luruer’s marginal note, which in the 
main point certainly interprets correctly: when 
a drunkard carries and brandishes in his hand 
a sweet briar, he scratches more with it than he 
allows the roses tobe smelled; so a fool with the 


Scriptures or a judicial maxim oft causes more |; 


harm than profit.”—Hurrzia following the LXX, 


reads in claused 9vin instead of win, and fur- 


thermore takes the verb of clause a in the sense 
of ‘*to shoot up,” and therefore renders: Thorns 
shoot up by (under) the hand of the hireling (?) 
and tyranny by the mouth of fools.” But we do 
not need to give tothe verb here eyen as a secon- 
dary meaning the sense of growing up (as Ewaxp, 
Umpreir, Stier propose), as the simple original 
meaning of rising up; raising itself gives a mean- 
ing in every way satisfactory. [The rendering 
of the BE. V., H., W., ‘‘as a thorn goeth up into 
the hand,” ete., wounding unconsciously, is less 
forcible every way than that of the author, with 
whom DuW., K., Berruzav, N., 8., M., ete., 
agree. A.] 

Ver. 10. Anarcher that woundeth every- 


thing (for this theaning comp. 39, ‘“‘an archer 


or dartsman,” comp. Jer. 1.29; Job xvi. 43; for 
the yerb in this sense, Is. li. 9), and he that 
hireth a fool, and he that hireth vagrants 
(‘‘passers by,” 7. e., therefore untried, unreliable 
persons, who soon run away again)—are alike; 
one of the three is as foolish as another. This 
interpretation, which is followed by Scurnuina, 
Ewap, Berturav, Srinr, [De W., Kampn., and 
virtually S. and M.], involves it is true a certain 
hardness, especially in the relation of the figure in 
ato the two ideas in 3; it corresponds best, how- 
ever, with the simple literal meaning of the 
passage. Lurunr, Geir, Ses. Scumip, [N., 
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Worpsw.] render: ‘‘A master formeth all aright,” 
magister format omnia recte; in a similar wa 

Ester: ‘An able man formeth all himself” 
(in contrast with the fool, who seeks to hire others, 
and even incompetent persons of all sorts, strag- 
glers and vagrants, etc., to transact his business). 
[The E. V., which is followed against his will by 
HoupEn, interprets the “master” as God: «the 
great God,” e/c.]. Umprerr and Hirzig [with 
another common meanirrg of A]: “Much pro- 
duceth all,” as though the meaning were similar 
to that in the dari éyer dodhoerar avrg, Matt. xiii. 
11; xxy. 20. Others read 1) instead of 17, e.9., 


the Vulg., Judicium determinat causas, and of re- 
cent-expositors ZieGuEr, etc. 

Ver. 11. Asa dog that returneth to his 
vomit (comp. the New Testament citation of this 
passage in 2 Pet. ii. 22) so the fool (ever) re- 
peateth his folly; lit., ‘so comes the fool for 
the second time again with his folly,” comp. xvii. 
9. Here is plainly meant not merely a con- 
stantly renewed return to foolish assertions in 
spite of all the rational grounds adduced against 
them, but a falling again into foolish courses of 
action after brief endeavors or beginnings at im- 
provement (comp. Matt. xii. 46; John vy. 14; 
Heb. vi. 4-8.) ' 

Ver. 12. Seest thou a man wise in his 
own eyes, 7. ¢., who holds himself as wise, and 
by this very blind over-estimate of himself 
thoroughly and forever bars for himself the wa 
to true wisdom (comp. xxx. 12), like the Phari- 
Sees mentioned in John ix. 41, who gave it out 
that they saw, but were in truth stone-blind.— 
With compare chap. xxix. 20, where this 2d 
clause recurs literally. 

8. Vers. 13-16. Four proverbs against sloth.— 
Ver. 18. Comp. the almost identical proverb in 


chap. xxii. 13.—A lion is in the way. Sn a 
synonym of "8 designates the lion asa roaring 


animal, as rugiens sive rugitor; it does not con= 
trast the male lion with the lioness (Vulg.), or 
a the young lion with the full grown, (Lu- 
THER), 

Ver. 14. Comp. vi. 10; xxiy. 33. 
figure of the door ever turning on its hinges but 
never moving from its place comp. the well-known 
words of ScuH1LtER—“ dreht sich trag und dumm wie 
des, Farber’s Gaul im Ring herum? [turns lazy and 
stupid like the dyer’s nag round in its circle. ] 

Ver. 15. Comp. the almost identical proverb,. 
chap. xix. 24, 

Ver, 16.—The sluggard is wiser in his 
own eyes (comp. ver. 12) than seven men 
who give awiseanswer. The number seven 
stands here not because it is the sacred number, 
but to express the idea of plurality in a concrete 
and popular way. Comp. ver. 25; also vi. 81; 
xxiv. 16; Jer. xv. 9; 1 Sam. ii, 5; Ecclesiast. 


XXXvil. 14.—With this use of DYO “taste” in 


the sense of ‘“‘understanding, judgment,” comp. 
1 Sam. xxi. 14; xxiii, 88; Ps. cxix. 66; Job xii. 
20; also remarks above on Prov. xi. 22, where 
is denoted in addition a quality of the moral life. 
“To give back understanding” ig naturally 
equivalent to giving an intelligent, wise answer, 
as a Bs of an intelligent disposition ; comp. 
xvii, 18, 


With this 
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4, Vers. 17-19. Against delight in strife and 
wilful provocation.—He layeth hold on the 


ears of a dog (and so provokes the animal out- 


right to barking and biting) who passing by 
is excited by strife that is not his, lit., ‘over 


_ a dispute not for him” (comp. Hab. ii. 6). For 


the use of this verb ‘‘to provoke or excite one’s 


. self,” comp. the remark on xx. 2. This Vapi) 


with the Part. 13)! forms an alliteration or po- 
lyptoton which (with Strmr) may be substantially 
reproduced in German: .‘‘wer voriibergehend sich 
ubergehen (sich die Galle iiberlaufen) lésst,” ete. 
There is no occasion for Hirzig’s assumption, 


that instead of TAYND there stood originally in 
the text the JIN which is expressed by the 


Te 
Syriac and Vulg.; “he who meddleth in strife,” 
etc. [The HE. V. has taken this doubtless un- 
der the influence of those early versions. } 
Vers. 18, 19. As a-madman who casteth 


fiery darts, arrowsand death. The MAND 


which occurs only here, signifies, according to 
SymmMacuvus, the Vers. Venet., and Asen Ezra, 
one beside himself or insane (éeorde, recpduevoc). 
For the combination of the three ideas, fiery 
darts, arrows and death (i. e. deadly missiles), 
comp. the similar grouping in xxy. 18 a.—So 
the man that deceiveth his neighbor. 
ea is to ‘deceive, to deal craftily,” not to 


“afflict” (UmBReEIT), or “‘overthrow” (VAN Ess). 
—And (then) saith: Am I not in sport? 
The meaning of the simple ‘‘and saith” the 
Vulgate paraphrases correctly when it renders: 
““et cum deprehensus fuerit, dicit,” etc. [** Quipping 
and. flouting,” says Murret, ‘‘is counted the 
flower and grace of men’s speech, and especially 
of table talk; but the hurt that cometh by this 
flower is as bitter as wormwood, and the dis- 
grace which this grace casteth upon men is 
fouler than any dirt of the street.”—A. ] 

5. Vers. 20-28, Nine proverbs against malice 
and deceit.—Where the wood faileth the 
fire goeth out, etc. Comp. the Arabic proverb 
expressing the same idea, aimed at slander (in 
Scuuip, Selecta, p. 18): “He who layeth no 
wood on the fire keeps it from burning.” - For 
this description of the ‘“‘slanderer” comp. xvi. 
28. 

Ver. 21. The direct opposite to the contents of 
the preceding verse.—Coals to burning coals; 
lit., black coals to burning coals. For the ‘‘man 
of contentions” in clause 6 comp. xxi. 9; xxvii. 


+ bo: 


With ver. 22 compare the literally identical 
proverb xviii. 8. 

Ver. 23. Silver dross spread over a pot- 
sherd. ‘Silver of dross” is impure silver not 
yet properly freed from the dross, and therefore 
partly spurious (Vulg., argentum sordidum), and 
not some such thing as a glazing with the glitter 
of silver made of plumbago (Lithargyrus), and 
so imitation of silver, as many think, and as 
Luter seems to have expressed in his ‘‘Silber- 


schaum.” WN, potsherd (Isa. xliv. 11), seems 


to be used intentionally instead of wan-2 


“an earthen vessel,” to strengthen the impres- 
sion of the worthlessness of the object named.— 





(So are) burning lips, i. ¢. fiery protestations 
of friendship, or it may be warm kisses (which 
Brrrueav understands to be the specific mean: 
ing), which in connection with a genuinely good 
heart on the part of the giver are a sign of true 
love, but with a “wicked heart” are on the con- 
trary repulsive demonstrations of hypocrisy, 
without any moral worth (comp. the kiss of 
Judas, Matt. xxvi. 48 sa.). It is unnecessary to 


read with Hirzig Dpan, ‘smooth lips,” instead 
of ops, “ burning” lips. 

Vers. 24, 25. With his lips the hater dis- 
sembleth. For the verb-which may not here, 
asin xx. 11, be translated ‘(is recognized” (so 


Lururr, following the Chald. and Vulg.), comp. 
the Hithp. of 123, which elsewhere expresses 


the idea of ‘‘dissembling,” e. g. Gen. xlii. 7; 
1 Kings xiy. 5, 6.—And within he prepareth 
deceit. Comp. Jer. ix. 7, and with MDD IY 


“to set, contrive, prepare deceit,” compare the 
‘setting or preparing snares,” Ps. cxl. 6.—For 
seven abominations are in his heart. See 
remarks above, on ver, 16, and comp. the seven 
devils of Matt. xii. 45, which represent an in- 
tensified power in present moral deformity. That 
there is a specific reference to the six or. seven 
abominations mentioned in chap. vi. 16-19, is an 
arbitrary conjecture of ABEN Ezra. : 

Ver. 26. Hatred is covered by deceit. 
pxwn from NWA, “<to deceive,” is doubtless cor- 
rectly understood by the LXX, when they ex- 
press the idea by ddAo¢g (comp. also the fraudu- 
lenter of the Vulg.); here it designates specifi- 
cally ‘“‘hypocrisy, the deception of friendly lan- 
guage used to one’s face” (UmBruiT). The suf- 
fix in ny refers then by an obvious constructio 


ad sensum to him who conceals his hatred in this 
hypocritical way. The second clause gives assu- 
rance then of the certain occurrence of an ex- 
posure of this flatterer ‘in the assembly,” v. e. 
before the congregation of his people assembled 
for judgment, who perhaps through some judi- 
cial process that. ends unfortunately for him 
come to the knowledge of his villanies. Hrraie 
partially following the LXX (6 kpbrrov éydpav 
ovvioryot dddov), renders: He who concealeth 
hatred, devising mischief (?), his vileness is ex- 
posed in the assembly.” 

Ver. 27. Ele that diggeth a pit falleth into 
it. Comp. Eccles. x. 8; Hcclesiast. xxvii. 26; 
Ps. ix. 16, and with respect to the ‘falling back 
of the stone that has been (wickedly) rolled” in 
clause 6, comp. Ps. vii. 17; Matt. xxi. 44. 

Ver. 28. The lying tongue hateth those 
that are wounded by it. If the reading 


Vat is correct this may be the rendering, and 
the “crushed” (plural of 77 [E. V. the op- 


pressed], Ps. ix. 10; x. 18; Ixxiv. 21), #7. ¢. the 
bruised (or oppressed or wounded—see UMBREIT 
and Srrer on this passage) of the lying tongue, 
are then those whom this tongye has bruised or 
wounded, the victims of its wickedness—and not 
those possibly whom it proposes to wound or 
oppress (Umprerr, Du W., Van Ess), or again 
those who wound, 7. ¢. punish, it (conterentes sive 
castigantes tpsam—LUTHER, GEIER, GESENIUS). 
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Inasmuch, however, as the proposition is by no 
means universally and in every case true, that 
the lying tongue, or that detraction hates its own 
_ victims, and since besides the second clause 
‘seems to demand another sense, it might be jus- 


tifiable to read with Ewanp and Hirzia PITS; 


accordingly “the lying tongue hates its own mas- 
‘ ter,” 4. ec. it hurls him into calamity, brings him 
to ruin—a meaning which also corresponds ad- 
mirably with ver. 27.. [See Critical notes for 
the three chief explanations of the form and de- 
yivation of the word. The passive rendering 
has this advantage, that it makes the fourth in- 
stance correspond with the other three in which 
the word is used; this presumption must be de- 
cidedly overthrown. This we do not think is 
done; sothe E. V., H., N.,S., M., W., Kampu., etc. 
—A.] For the noun rendered “offence,” in clause 
b, comp., moreover, the cognate verb in clause a 
of xiv. 32. 


DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, HOMILETIC AND 
PRACTICAL, 


It is mainly three forms of dishonorably and 
morally contemptible conduct, against which the 
condemning language of the proverbs in this 
section is directed; foolishness or folly in the 
narrower sense (vers. 1-12;) sloth (vers. 13-16) ; 
and a wicked maliciousness (vers. 17-28), which 
displays itself at one time as a wilful conten- 
tiousness and disposition to annoy (17-19), and 
at another as an artful calumniation and hypocri- 
tical slandering (20-28). Original ethical truths, 
such as have not appeared in previous chapters, 
are expressed only to a limited extent in the 
proverbs which relate to these vices. The 
noyelty is found more in the peculiarly pointed 
and figurative form which distinguishes in an 
extraordinary degree the maxims of this chapter 
above others. Yet there are now and then es- 
sentially new ideas; what is said in ver. 2 of the 
futility of curses that are groundless; in vers. 
4, 6 of uttering the truth staunchly to fools with- 
out becoming foolish one’s self; in vers. 7 and 9 
of the senselessness and even harmfulness of 
| proverbs of wisdom in the mouth of a fool; in 
vers. 12 of the incapability of improvement in 
conceited fools who deem themselves wise; and 
finally in vers. 27, 28 of the self-destroying reflex 
power of malicious counsels formed against one’s 
neighbor. 

Homily on the chapter as a whole.—Of three 
kinds of vices which the truly wise man must 
avoid: 1) folly; 2) sloth; 3) wicked artifice.— 
Stocker: What kinds of people are worthy of 
no honor: }) fools; 2) sluggards or idlers; 3) 
lovers of contention and brawling.—Srarxz: 
A (warning) lesson on folly, sloth and deceitful- 
ness. 

Vers. 1-6. Wiirtemberg Bible (on ver. 1):— 
Honor is a reward of virtue and ability ; wilt 
thou be honored, then first become virtuous and 
wise !—Mrnancgruon (on ver. 2): As a consola- 
tion against all calumnies and unjust detraction 
the assurance of the divine word serves us,— 
that false (groundless) curses, though they mo- 
mentarily harm and wound, yet in the end ap- 
pear in their nothingness, and are cast aside, in 








accordance with the saying: truth may indeed 
be repressed for a time, but not perish (Ps. xciy. 
15; 2 Cor. iv. 9). [‘*Truth crushed to earth 
shall rise again; the eternal years of God are 

hers.”—Lawson: The curses of such men in- 

stead of being prejudicial, will be very useful to 

us, if we are wise enough to imitate the conduct 

of David, whose meekness was approved, his 

prayers kindled into a flame of desires, and his 

hopes invigorated by them].—Guixrr (on ver. 8): 

One may not flatter his own unruly flesh and 

blood, but must seek to keep it properly in 

check.—Srarxe (on vers. 4, 5): Great wisdom 

is needful to meet the different classes of our 

adversaries in an appropriate way.—(On ver. 6): 

Important concerns one should commit to skilful | 
and able servants. 

Vers. 7-12. Lurnrr (Marginal comment on 
ver. 7): Fools ought not to be wise and yet will 
be always affecting wisdom.—[Trapp: If thy 
tongue speak by the talent, but thine hands scarce 
work by the ounce, thou shalt pass for a Phari- 
see (Matt. xxiii. 3). They spake like angels, 


| lived like devils; had heaven commonly at their 


tongue ends, but the world continually at their 
finger ends].—SrarxeE (on vers. 7, 9): He who 
will teach others in divine wisdom, must first 
have mastered it himself (Ecclesiast. xviii. 19); 
then he will not only teach with profit, but also 
have honor from it.—(On ver. 9): He who mis- 
uses God’s word does himself thereby the great- 
est injury.—(On ver. 8): Beware of all flattering 
of the ungodly; for one prepares himself thereby 
but a poor reward.—(On ver. 10): As is the 
master so is the-seryant. Bad masters like bad 
servants.—(On vers. 11): If all relapses in sick- 
ness are dangerous, so much more relapses into. 
old sins.—(On yer. 12): Self-pleasing and self- 
relaxation is the prolific mother of many other 
follies.—Woutrartn (on ver. 12): Let no one 
esteem himself perfect, but let every one strive 
for humility and cherish it as his most sacred 
possession.—[ Lawson (on yer. 8): But does not - 
God Himself often give honor to fools? Yes. 
He is the judge of nations who has a right to 
punish men by subjecting them to the power of 
fools. We are to regulate our conduct not by 
His secret but His revealed will.—Arnor (on 
ver. 11): When the unrenewed heart and the 
pollutions of the world are, after a temporary 
separation, brought together again, the two in 
their unholy wedlock becdme ‘one flesh.” Man’s 
true need—God’s sufficient cure is “Create in 
me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within 
me.’’—J. Epwarps (on yer. 12): Those who are 
wise in their own eyes are some of the least 
likely to get good of any in the world. Bripcrs : 
The natural fool has only one hinderance—his 
own ignorance. The conceited fool has two— 
ignorance and self-delusion]. 

Vers. 18-16. Lance: That the weeds of sin 
are ever getting the upper hand as well in hearts ~ 
as in the Church, comes from this, that men do 
not enough watch and pray, but only lounge, are 
idle and sleepy: 1 Thess. v. 6.—Berlebury Bible: 
The sluggard remains year in year out sitting 
on the heap of his self-chosen convenient Chris- 
tianity, reads, hears, prays, sings in the Church 
year after year, and makes no progress, never 
comes to an inner complete knowledge of truth; 
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just as the door always remains in one place, 


although it turns this way and that the whole 
year through, and swings on its hinges. This 
slothfulness is the mother of all the doctrines 


which encourage the old Adam, and in the mat- 


ter of sanctification throw out the ‘‘ cannot,” 
where it'is a ‘will not” that hides behind.— 
‘Woutrartu: The sluggard’s wisdom. Rest is 
to him the sole end of life; only in indolence 
does he feel happy, etc. 

~ Vers. 17-19. Starke (on ver. 17): To mix 
one’s self in strange matters from forwardnesss 
and with no call, has usually a bad issue.—Ost1- 
ANDER (on vers. 18, 19): In the sight of God the 
wantonness and wickedness of the heart are not 
hid; moreover He does not let them go unpun- 
ished.—ZrttneR: Crafty friends are much more 


dangerous and injurious than open enemies.— 
- LanaeE: It testifies of no small wickedness when 





one alleges quite innocent intentions in injuring 
another, and yet with all is only watching an 
opportunity to give him a blow. 

Vers. 20-28. Hastus (on vers. 20 sq.): There 
would not be so much dispute and strife among 
men if there were not so many base spirits who 
nourish and promote it in every way.—Srarxn: 
Slanders and contentions are to be regarded as 
a flame to which one should not supply wood, 
but rather water to quench them.—[TRarp (on 
ver. 23): Counterfeit friends are nought on both 
sides].—Von GERLACH, (on ver. 26): Though a 
deceitful man may succeed in cheating individu- 
als, yet this is not possible before the whole 
Church (Acts y. 1-11).—(On ver. 27): A hypo- 
critical tongue if it has injured any one follows 
him still further with lies to defend itself, and so 
it causes universal confusion. 





b) Against vain self-praise and presumption. 


Cuap. XXVII. 


(With an admonition to prudence and frugality in agriculture: vers. 23-27). 


t Boast not thyself of to-morrow, 


for thou knowest not what a day will bring forth. 
2 Let another praise thee and not thine own mouth, 


a stranger and not thine own lips. 
3 Stone is heavy and sand weighty ; 


but who can stand before jealousy? 
5 Better is open rebuke 
. than secret love. 
6 Faithful are the wounds of a friend, 


the fool’s wrath is heavier than them both. 
4 Anger is cruel and wrath is outrageous ; 


but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful. 


7 The satisfied soul loatheth a honeycomb ; 
to a hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet. . 

8 As a bird that wandereth from her nest 
so is a man that wandereth from his home. 

9 Oil and perfume rejoice the heart, 
but the sweetness of a friend is better than one’s own counsel. 

10 Thine own friend and thy father’s friend forsake not ; 

and into thy brother’s house enter not in the day of thy calamity ; 
better is a neighbor that is near than a brother far off. 


11 Be wise, my son, and make my heart glad, 


that I may know how to give an answer to him that reproacheth me. . 
12 The prudent man seeth the evil (and) hideth himself; 
- the simple pass on and are punished. 
13 Take his garment, for he hath become surety for a stranger, 
and on account of a strange woman put him under bonds! 
14 He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice early in the morning, 
let it be reckoned a curse to him! 
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15 A continual dropping in a very rainy day ; 
and a contentious woman are alike. 
16 He that will restrain her restraineth the wind, 
and his right hand graspeth after oil. 
17 Iron sharpeneth iron ; Vs 
so doth a man sharpen the face of his friend. 
18 Whosoever watcheth the fig-tree eateth its fruit, 
and he that hath regard to his master is honored. 
19 As in water face (answereth) to face 
so the heart of man to man. 
20 Hell and destruction are never full, 
and the eyes of man are not satisfied. 
21 The fining pot is for silver and the furnace for gold, 
but man according to his glorying. 
22 Though thou bruise a fool in a mortar 
among grain with a pestle, 
his folly will not depart from him. 
23 Thou shalt know well the face of thy sheep ; 
direct thy mind to thine herds; 
24 for riches are not forever, 
and doth the crown endure forevermore? 
25 ,The grass disappeareth, and the tendef grass is seen, 
and the herbs of the mountains are gathered. 
26 Lambs (are) for thy clothing 
and the price of thy field Gs) goats ; 
27 and abundance of goat’s milk for thy food, for the food of thine house, 
and subsistence for thy maidens. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 4. DP VIN is used here only in the Old Testament. 
Ver. 5. (mo is regarded by Bort. 3 1133, 1 and m 8) as the 3d sing. fom. of the yerb and not as the fem. of the adj.; 
—t) 


v 
the chief evidence being found in the participles following, which, according to Hebrew usage, more naturally follow 


a finite verb.—A.] 
Ver. 9. [In 3;})") we have one of the examples found in Hebrew in connection with words in wide and frequent use 
Aen , 


in which the suffix loses all distinct and specific application; comp. in modern languages Monsteur, Mad 
i. . . . . a i, iy onn fi 
cetc.; therefore one’s friend, @ friend, and not his friend. Borr., 2 S76, c. Dy is regarded by GESEN., FUERS?, bie 
ae 3) 


DatTuHE, etc., as a fem. of yy. used collectively; the meaning in connection with Wd) is then, “more than fragrant wood.” 


Borr. (2 643, 5) pronounces all the examples cited in the lexicons for this use of the noun “more th ; 7% 
the exegetical notes show, nearly all commentators give to My its ordinary meaning.—A.] an doubtful ;” and, as 


p T 
Ver. 10. [npr is one of three nouns whose full and original form appears only in the stat. constr. 3 the K’ri thereforo 
points as though the absol. were used })4, while the K’thibh exhibits the form my. See Green, 2 215,1, e; Bor 
mse eee ’ <A i" 


22 721, 8; 794, Decl. IV.—A.] 
Ver. 11. [7J2°Ws) an Intentional, or paragogic Imperf., connected to Imperatives by ) used as a final conjunction 
> 3 


aay wT 
“in order that ;” Borr., 2965, B,c. And let me=that I may.—A.] 
Ver. 14. Davn, an Infin. abs. used adverbially, as in Jer. xxy. 4; here on account of the pause written with $_ in- 


stead of simple La 
Ver. 15. On the sti Wy i . 5 
he question whether MAW is to be accented and explained as a 8d pers. Nithpael, or whether, with 


Kimcut, Norzt, and the most recent editors and expositors, we should poi i ith penultim accen 
) the u h e point the form as Milel tl i 
and accordingly regard it as perhaps a voluntative Hithpael, with the FJ_ of motion Clo ler ss prec sa 
f S 


sult BerTacav, Stier and Hirzia on the passage. [Gusen., Rov. (GEsEN. Th 7 
! . Ss assAge, ESEN. . (GE . Thes., p. 1376, add. p. FUER: Re kc 
Bria & NispReels Boe (Ce, of out end um 2, : peroes with Hirzi¢ in making ie a simple Nienaicn a diferent 1 aenegel 
: ants, rgues cngth for this view. Fuerst pronounces the form participial, i iti 
all lexicographers and commentators who make it 2d sine. fem. GESE . ligwine uerae: eure 
g ti c : > N. and some others, following Chald logi 
rendered, “are to be feared.” R6pIGER (wbi s2 08 ali % pHa Coan 
sisi aaa D, Lehrb. 2122, ds GREEN. 8 s : irene most others render, “are esteemed alike,” or “are alike.” Comp. 
. , ) J 
Ver. 16. 89 pe = 7p" according to an interchange which is common of S with 7}. [In clause a we have asingular 


Th: ete 
verb following a plural participle taken distributivel i ii 
W : . y as in xxii. 21; xxv. 18, ete—A. 
Ver. 17. Th is best regarded, as GEER, Benrueav and Srisr take it, as an Sn apoc. Hiphil from AIF = WN 


“ 3 
to sharpen.” Ewa.p, Exsrun, etc., needlessly take the first JV) in clause aasa Hophal: 3) (comp. the Vulg. exacwitur) 
and would have only the second recognized as a Voluntative Wiphil (to be pointed 4) or a) [Borr. 2 1124, B, insists 
-—— oo > Y 


that the Masoretic forms can be regarded as nothing b i 
changed ) ot g but the ordinary adverb “ together,” and that the pointing must 
ged to ™: WY: or ™, HT. GreEEN, 2? 140, 1, makes it a simple Kal Imperf. ; FUERStT ronan te asa Niphhat 
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sharpen.”—A. j 


Imperf., no change of vocalization being required, although the more common form would be IM. Ron. ( Thes. Gusen 
aA : wes 


Ind. pp. 6, 88) regards the form as an apoc. Hiphil. for the more common “79°, used impersonally, “one sharpens, men 


Ver. 20. ‘The parallel passage xv. 11 (see notes on this passage) shows that instead of M738 (or again instead of 
TI) we should read with the K’ri }738; or that we should at least assume a transition of this. latter form into the 
former, in the way of lexical decay (as in }3})I) for jy). 


[Borr. (23 262, a ; 293) notes this as a tendency in proper 


nouns, aided perhaps in the case before us by the following liquid —A.] 


Ver. 22. poya instead of the more regular ya, mimetically sharpened in its vocalization at the end of its clause. 
fees earn 


See Bérr., 22 394, b; 498, 6—A.] 


Ver. 25. Imawy with Daghesh dirimens or separative, indicating the vocal nature of the Sheva. See, e. g. GREEN? 


@ 24, b; 216,2,a—A] 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-6. Three pairs of proverbs, directed 
against self-praise, jealousy and flattery. 

Vers. 1, 2. Boast not thyself of to-mor- 
row, 7. ¢., ‘do not throw out with proud as- 
surance high-soaring schemes for the future” 
(EtstEr); do not boast of future undertakings as 
ifthey had already succeeded and were assured.— 
Por thou knowest not what a day will 
bring forth; 7. e., what a day, whether it be to- 
day or to-morrow, will bring in new occurrences, 
is absolutely unknown to thee. Comp. James iy. 
13-15; also Horace, Od., iv. 7,17: Quis scit an 
adjiciant hodierne crastina summze Tempora Di su- 
peri 2— 

™< Who knows if they who all our fates control 
Will add a morrow to thy brief to-day?” 

THEO. MARtIN’s TRANSLATION. ] 
and Senrca, Thyest. V. 619: Nemo tam divos habuit 
faventes Crastinum ut possit polliceri[ No one has had 
the gods so favorable that he can promise himself a 
morrow ].—With ver. 2 comp. the German Ligenlob 
stinkt, and Arabic proverbs like ‘‘ Not as mother 
says, but as the neighbors say” (Fuerst, Per- 
lenschniire, ii. 8), or ‘‘ Let thy praise come from 
thy friend’s and kinsman’s mouth, not from thine 
own’’ (Mmipant, p. 467.) 

Vers. 38, 4.—Stone is heavy and sand 
weighty, lit., “weight of stone and heaviness 
of the sand.” Hrrzicg fitly remarks with respect 
to the genitive combinations of this as well as the 
succeeding verse (“ Cruelty of anger, efc.”) “The 
genitive relation holding a figure before our eye 
instead of developing it in a proposition, possess- 
es. nevertheless the value of a combination of 
predicate and subject.” [So K., W., etc., while 
8. and others make the relation directly that of 
subject and predicate ].—The fool’s wrath, 7. ¢., 
probably not: the vexation and anger occasioned 
in others by the fool (Coccrius, ScHULTENS, 
Bertuxay, [S.], etc.), but the annoyance and ill- 
humor experienced by himself, whether it may 
have originated in envy, or in a chafing against 
some correction that he has received, etc. Such 
ill-temper in the fool is a burden, heavier than 
stone and sand, and that too a burden for himself, 


_ but beyond this also for those who must besides 


suffer under it, whom he makes to feel in com- 
mon and innocently his ill-will and temper.—An- 
ger is cruel and wrath is outrageous, lit., 
“cruelty of anger and inundation of wrath.” 
With regard to the genitives, compare remarks 
above on vs. 8, a. For the expression ‘over- 
flowing of wrath” or ‘‘ excess, outrageousness of 





wrath,” comp.'Is. xxx. 28, 80; Dan. ix. 27; xi. 
22,.— MINIP in clause 4, often “envy,” is plainly 
‘“‘jealousy,’’ as in vi. 84, 35, which passage is 
here to be compared in general. 

Vers. 5, 6. Better is open rebuke (open, 
undisguised censure, honorably expressing its 
meaning) than secret love, i.e, than love 
which from false consideration dissembles, and 
does not name to one’s neighbor his faults even 
where it should do so. Compare the dAySebew 
év dydxn, Eph. iv. 15, as well as the numerous 
parallels in classic authors (Puaurus, Zrinummus, 
I. 2,57; Cromrno, Del. 25; Sunuca, Hpist. 25); 
and Murpant, II. 64: ‘Love lasts long as the 
censure lasts,” etc.—Faithful (lit. true, coming 
from a true disposition) are the wounds of a 
friend, but deceitful are the kisses of an 
enemy. DIAY3, from the root Vy, is if this 
be identical with Wy, largus fuit, as is gener- 
ally assumed, equivalent to ‘‘ plentiful” (comp. 
YY), in which case we must think of kisses 


“liberally bestowed but faithless,” or it may be 
kisses “to be lightly esteemed” (so Gusen., 
Umbreir, Berrnrav, Srier [Fuerrst, 8., W.]) 
And yet it corresponds better with the parallel- 
ism, as well as with the exegetical tradition 
(Vulg., fraudulenta), to derive from an Arabic 


root Sc» tostumble (opdArew, fallere, there- 
fore falsus, false—so Ewanp, Enstmr, eéc.), or it 


may be from d \_¢ = 11 in the sense of “to 


miss’’—thus Hirzic,—both of which modes of 
explanation give the idea ‘‘deceptive, crafty, 
treacherous.” With regard to the nreaning com- 
pare, therefore, chap. xxvi. 23. 

2. Vers. 7-14. Hight proverbs in praise of con- 
tentment, of friendship, prudence, ecc. : 

Ver. 7. A satisfied soul loatheth honey- 
comb. The verb literally means “tramples, 
treads under feet,” comp. Dan. vii. 19; Judg. v. 
21.—With clause 6 compare the German proverb 
‘“‘ Hunger is the best cook;” and also Hcclesiast. 
iv. 2. 

Ver. 8. So is a man that roameth far 
from his dwelling-place. As the preceding 
proverb is directed against a want of contentment 
in the department of food and drink, so is this 
against weariness of one’s own home, against ad- 
yenturous wandering impulses, and a restless 
roving without quiet domestic tastes. Comp. 
Ecclesiast. xxix. 28, 29; xxxvi. 28. hy 

Ver. 9. With clause a compare Ps. civ. 15; 
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exxxiii. 2,_But the sweetness of a friendis 
better than one’s own counsel. The ‘‘sweet- 
ness” of the friend is according to xyi. 21 doubt- 
less sweetness of the lips, the pleasing, agreeable 
discourse of the friend (lit. ‘“‘of his friend ;”’ the 
suffix stands indefinitely, with reference z. ¢. to 
every friend that a man really has; here with 
especial reference to the possessor of the W9)}). 
See also the critical notes. The NSP) is best 


taken in the sense of comparison (with Jarcut, 
Levi, Coccrrus, Umprert, Stier): ‘better than 
counsel of the soul,” 7. ¢., better than one’s own 
counsel, better than that prudence which will 
help itself and relies purely on its own resources 
(comp. xxviii. 26). Ewanp, Exsrer (in like 
manner also Lurner, Guier, Du Werte [K., 
N.], efc.,) render: ‘‘The sweetness of the friend 
springeth from (faithful) counsel of soul,” which 
is understood as describing the genuineness and 
the hearty honesty of the friend’s disposition. 
BERTHEAU gives a similar idea, except that he 
supplies in 6 from a the predicate with its object: 
“The sweetness of a friend from sincere counsel 
maketh glad the heart” (?); [this is very nearly 
the conception of the E. V., H.,S., M.].  Hrrzre 
following the karapphyvotas 68 bd cupTeudrov 7 
wuyy of the LXX, amends so as to read: ‘but 
the soul is rent with cares.” [Sce critical notes 
for still other expositions of the phrase. | 

Ver. 10. Thine own friend and thy father’s 
friend forsake not. Whether one read with 
the K’ri Y)) or with the K’thibh the stat. constr. 


of the emphatic form [or according to others the 
primitive form—see critical notes], in any event 
together with the friend of the person addressed 
‘his father’s friend” is also named, but ag an 
identical person with the former, who, for that 
reason, has a value proportionally greater, and 
may so much the less be neglected, because he is 
as it were an heirloom of the family of long tried 
fidelity and goodness.—And intothy brother’s 
house enter not in the day of thy calamity. 
Hitzie, who explains the three clauses of this 
verse as originally separate propositions, only 
‘afterward forced together,” fails to see a logi- 
cal connection as well between a arid d as between 
bandc. This isin fact in the highest degree 
arbitrary, for the common aim of the three mem- 
bers: to emphasize the great value of true friend- 
ship and ifs pre-eminence in comparison with a 
merely external relationship of blood, comes out 
to view as clearly as possible. The ‘near” 
neighbor is he who keeps himself near as one 
dispensing counsel and help to the distressed, 
Just as the ‘far off” brother is he who, on ac- 
count of his unloving disposition, keeps at a dis- 
tance from the same. [Our commentators have 
in general agreed substantially with this concep- 
tion of the scope of the verse.—A. ]. 

Ver. 11. Be wise, my son, and make my 
heart glad, etc. Evidently an admonition of a 
fatherly teacher of wisdom addressed to his pupil 
(comp. i. 8 sq.; xxii. 21; xxiii, 15),—perhaps 
of the same one to whom the wise counsel of the 
preceding verse in regard to conduct toward 
friends likewise belonged. That I may know 
how to give an answer to him that re- 
Proacheth me (literally, ‘“‘and so will I then 
return a word to my reyiler”), @. ¢., in order that 





I, pointing to thy wise and exemplary conduct, 
may be able to stop the mouth of him who re- 
viles me, the responsible teacher. Comp. Ps. 
exix. 42; ‘also. cxxvil. 5; Ecclesiast. xxx. 2 sq: 


Ver. 12. In almost literal accordance with 
Xxli. 3. i , 
Ver. 138. Almost exactly like xx. 16 (comp. 


notes on this passage. ) ; 

Ver. 14. He that blesseth his friend with 
aloud voice early in the morning. These 
words are directed against a friend who is flatter- 
ing and profuse in compliment, but inwardly in- 
sincere; who, by his congratulations, hasty, and 
offered with boisterous ostentation, brings, in- 
stead of a real blessing to his friend, only a curse 
upon his house, at least in the general judgment 
of the people. For of them we must think in 
clause 6 as those who are to “reckon.” For this 
last verb and its construction, ‘‘ reckoning some- 
thing to some one,” comp. Gen. xy. 6. [This in- 
sincere and untimely praise may be accredited to . 
its giver as no better than a curse in his inten- 
tion, or more positively it may be regarded as 
veiling an evil intent, and so threatening an 
actual curse to him who is its object.—A. ] 

8. Vers. 15, 16. Two maxims concerning a 
contentious woman.—A continual dropping 
in a very rainy day (according to the Arabic 
VID denotes ‘‘a rain poured as if out of buck-’ 
ets,” and so ‘a pouring rain;’’ moreover the 
word occurs only ee and a contentious 
woman are alike. Like this, only more con- 
cise, is chap. xix. 18, 6. [The peculiar force of 
this comparison to one who has been in the rainy 
season under the flat earthy roofs of Oriental 
houses, is commented on and illustrated, e. G+) in 
Hacxnrr’s Serepture Illustrations, p.85, and THom- 
son’s Land and Book, 1. 458. A.J]—He that 
will restrain her restraineth the wind ({_% 


literally “*to shut out, dam up, confine ’’), and 
his right hand graspeth after oil, 7. ¢., it 
grasps after something, encounters an object, 
seeks to retain something that is necessarily con- 
tinually eluding it. [The idea of hiding her dis- 
agreeable and vexatious disposition from the view 
of others, which is expressed by the E. Voges 
W., in both clauses, and by N. and M. in the 
second, is less appropriate and forcible than that 
ae in the version of our author, K., 8.5 6G 
A. , 2 
4, Vers. 17-22. Six proverbs against haughti- 
ness, selfishness, a greedy eye, self-praise and - 
folly.—Iron sharpeneth iron, lit. iron to iron 
maketh sharp, or according to others, ‘iron is 
made sharp by iron,”—see critical notes]. So 
doth a man sharpen the face of his friend. 


Whether we render oP) by ‘face, look,” or (as 


Hirzie maintains) by “edge, acies ingen, the men- 
tal keenness,” in either case the meaning is not: 
‘One enrages, provokes the other” (Srier and in 
like manner BErrueav), but: One stimulates the 
other, polishes himself by mutual spiritual con- 
tact and friction with his fellow, contributes by 
such an interchange of one’s own peculiarities 
with those of his fellow to the spiritual develop- 
ment of both (compare especially Exsrrr and 
Hrrzia on the passage). [‘*Conference hath in- 
credible profit in all sciences,” observes TRAPP. 
“‘A man by himself,” says Murrer, ‘is no man, 
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he is dull, he is very blunt; but if his fellow come 
and quicken him by his presence, speech, and ex- 
ample, he is so whetted on by this means that he is 
much more comfortable, skilful, and better than 
he was when he was alone.” So most of our 
commentators, while Stuart, and Noyrs with a 
qualification, would find the idea of provocation, 
not as though anger were even indirectly com- 
mended, but ‘‘if men must enter into contest, let 
the antagonists be worthy of the strife” (S.); 
an exposition far weaker as well as more unna- 
tural than the ordinary one.—A.]. 

Ver. 18. With the general proposition in @ 
comp. xii. 11; xxviii. 19.—And he that hath 
regard to his masteris honored. The honor 
which the master (¢. ¢., any master whatever, and 
not God especially, the master of all, as Srrur 
holds) confers upon his faithful servant resembles 
the fruit which the fig tree yields to the proprie- 
tor or tenant who carefully cultivates it. ‘To 
regard one,’ colere aliguem, as in Ps. xxxi. 7; 
Hos. iv. 10. 

Ver. 19. As (in) water face (answereth) to 
face, sothe heart of man to man. OD; 


an accusative of place: ‘‘as in water,” Ewatp, 
@ 221. The meaning will be like that of ver. 17, 
somewhat such as this: ‘‘As the mirror of the 
water reflects the likeness of one’s own face, so 
one’s heart is mirrored in that of his fellow, if 
one only has courage and penetration enough to 
look deeply into this” (Ewaip; comp. Stimr and 
Berrueav). There is contained in this at the 
same time an admonition to the wise testing and 
examination both of one’s own heart and that of 
our fellow-men; or, the recommendation of a 
comprehensive knowledge of men, to be gained 
by thorough knowledge of one’sself. The Vul- 
gate already gives essentially the right idea: 
“ Quomodo in aquis resplendent vultus respicientium, 
sic corda hominum manifesta sunt prudentibus ;” 
while several other ancient expositors, whom E1- 
ster to some extent follows, find expressed in the 
passage a relation too exclusively ethical, viz., 
that of arousing by love a reciprocal love, or that 
of the practical maxim, ‘Si vis amari, ama” 
[‘* Love if you would be loved ’’].—Hrrzia thinks 


that clause @ 03723 must be the reading instead 
of 03D: ‘What a mole on the face is to the 


face, that is man’s heart to man,” viz., his disfi- 
guring mole, his dark spot, his partie honteuse in 
the sense of Gen. viii. 21(?). [Among our Eng- 
lish expositors the mirror and the mirrored ob- 
ject have been somewhat variously understood ; 
some retain while others dismiss the specific idea 
of reflection that is suggested by clause a Mur- 
rer and HoxpEn, e¢. g., make.a man’s own heart 
the mirror in which he may truly know himself; 
~ Worpsw. makes the mirror the hearts of others 
on whom we act; while the great majority make 
the reflected object the oneness, especially the 
‘moral oneness of human nature, as discoverable 
from any heart into which we may look (so ¢.g., 
Br. Haut, Trapp, Lawson, Brivass, 8. and M.) 
—A.]. 
ve. 90. Hell and destruction are never 
full [7. ¢., not the world of the lost, but the world 
of the dead]. The meaning of clause } as indi- 
cated by this parallel in a cannot be doubtful. It 
relates to the really demoniacal insatiableness of 





human passion, especially the ‘lust of the eyes;” 
comp. 1 John ii. 16; James iii. 6; and in parti- 
cular Prov. xxx. 16; Eccles. i. 8. 

Ver. 21. With a compare the literally identical 


language in chap. xvii. 8 a4.—But man accord- — 


ing to his glorying, 7. ¢., one is judged ac- 
cording to the standard of that of which he makes 
his boast (the noun to be taken not in a subjec- 
tive, but in an objective sense, of the object of 
one’s glorying). If his boast is of praiseworthy 
things, then he is recognized as a strong, true 
man, etc. ; if he glories in trivial or even of evil 
things, he is abhorred ; comp. above ver. 2. Thus 
Ewaup, Brerrueav, Hrrzic, [K.], while the ma- 
jority (the LXX, Vulg., Luruer, etc., also Um- 
BREIT, Stiur, Ensrer, ete.), translate the second 
clause: ‘‘so is man for the mouth of his praise,” 
t. e., for the mouth of the one that praises him 
[testing the nature and worth of the praise that 
is bestowed ]|—to which the figure in clause a can 
be made to correspond only by a considerably 
forced interpretation. [Here again among the 
English expositors who adopt this general idea, 
making the praise objective, there is diversity in 
carrying out the details. Is man the crucible or 
is he the object tested? N. and W. take the for- 
mer view, according to which man tests or should 
test with careful discrimination the praise be- 
stowed upon him; H., 8. and M. take the other 
view, by which the praise is represented as test- 
ing him and disclosing his real character in the 
effects which it produces upon him.—A. ]. 

Ver. 22. Though thou bruise a fool in a 
mortar among grain (‘‘ grains of wheat;” the 
word is used only here and in 2 Sam. xvii. 19), 
with a pestle, efc. The meaning of this pro- 
verb, which has at least its humorous side, is 
plain; lack of reason is to such a degree the very 
substance of the fool, is so intertwined in his in- 
ward and outward nature, that one might divide 
him into atoms without eradicating thereby this 
fundamental character of his. This idea is not 
so clearly connected with the preceding verse by 
its substance as by the similarity of the figures 
employed in the two (the crucible and the mor- 
tar); comp. Hrrzic on the passage. 

5. Vers, 23-27. Admonition to a prudent and 
frugal economy in connection with agricultural 
possessions. — Thou shalt know well (Z. 
«make thyself well acquainted with”’) the face 
ofthy sheep. ‘The look of the sheep” (comp. 
Gen. xxx. 40), 7. ¢., its condition and thrift. 

Ver. 24. For riches are not forever—viz., 
the supply of subsistence, on the abundant pre- 
sence of which the good appearance of the flock 
depends above all things else.—And doth the 
crown endure forevermore? ‘The question 


introduced by this interrogative (DN!) expresses 


the idea of a very strong negation, standing as a 
climax to the preceding: and even the crown, the 
royal diadem, has no perpetual existence. | The 
¥1 seems not to designate the metal of itself 


that composes the king’s crown, but the kingly 
dignity and authority represented by it ; thie: ex- 
pression ‘‘from generation to generation plainly 
indicates this. Hurzra’s rendering is as trivial 
as itis contrary to the wsus loquendi: that 3 
means “grass, fodder’’ (because it sometimes — 
signifies the hair of the head, and may therefore 
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designate the herbage as a hairlike ornament to 
the earth!). 

Ver. 25. The grass disappeareth, etc.; a 
reason for the admonition contained in the pre- 
ceding verse, that one should be intent upon lay- 
ing up ample supplies of nourishment for the 
flocks. The discourse passes over in vers. 25-27 
to a richly diversified description of the beauty 
and abundance of rural nature, reminding us of 
Ps. Ixy. 10-14, but in its present connection 
haying this aim,—to show how God’s creation li- 
berally rewards the labor bestowed upon it by 
the active and industrious landlord. Neither this 
concluding picture, nor the entire passage from 
ver, 23 onward can be interpreted in some alle- 
gorical way (with various ancient expositors, 
Scuutrens and Srimr), and be applied to the 
conduct of the spiritual, pastoral office of the 
teacher of wisdom. As the utmost that is admis- 
sible this conception may have a place under cer- 
tain conditions in the practical and homiletic 
treatment of the passage. [Worpsw. character- 
istically makes much of the secondary import 
of these verses.—A. ]. 

Ver. 26. And goats (as) price for the field ; 
#. e., goats of such value that for each one a piece 
of arable land might be exchanged. 

Ver. 27. Abundance also of goat’s milk 
... for subsistence for thy maidens. DM) 


_ (with which we must repeat 5 from the pre- 


ceding) ‘‘and life” is here equivalent to ‘“sub- 
stance, nourishment.” Female servants, maid- 
ens, waiting women, were wanting in no large 
household among the Hebrews, not even in the 
royal palace and the temple; comp. 2 Sam. iv. 6; 
1 Sam. ii. 22sq. Here we must naturally think 


first of shepherdesses, milkmaids, ele. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, HOMILETIC 
AND PRACTICAL. 


Modesty, contentment and prudence are the 
central ideas about which we may group the 
practical instructions of the section just expound- 
ed, if not in all their items at least in large mea- 
sure. Hspecially may we throw under these ca- 
tegories what is said of the necessity of avoiding 
all vain self-praise, and of boasting in an incon- 
siderate extravagant way neither of our own 
prosperity nor of our neighbor’s (vexs..1,; 2) 14) 
21); in like manner that which relates to the 
duty of moderation in ill temper and jealousy, in 
sensual enjoyments, in love of restless wanWering 
and of sight-seeing (vers. 8, 4, 7, 8, 20); and not 
less, finally, the admonition which recurs in ma- 
nifold transformations to a general prudence in 
life, as it should be exhibited in social and busi- 
ness intercourse with others, and in the diligent 
discharge of the domestic duties of one’s calling 
(vers. 11, 18, 17-19, 23-27). If so inclined we 
might reckon among these commendations of an 
all-embracing practical wisdom even the warning 
against the contentiousness of a bad woman 
(ver. 15, 16), as well as the encomiums upon a ge- 
nuine, unfeigned friendship, in vers. 5, 6, 9, 10; 
and in these especially, and above all in the com- 
mand (ver. 10): to regard the love of a true 
friend more highly than the bonds of relation- 
ship of blood,—an injunction which reminds us 
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of expressions in the New Testament, such ag 
Matth. x. 87; xii. 48-50, we might see the very 
climax, and the main theme of the discourse of 
wisdom which constitutes this chapter. Over 
against this counsel, to give to the love of a true 
friend the preference above all vain passions and 
selfish interests, we have presented in a signifi- 
cant way the evidence which establishes the sad 
truth, that the fool is not disposed at any price 
to let. go his selfish, vain, arrogant nature (ver. 
22), in connection with which fact allusion is. 
made to the natural corruption of human hearts 
in general and to the necessity for their being — 
given up to the delivering and renewing influ- 
ences of divine grace (comp. ver. 11). 

Homily on the chapter as a whole: ‘Godliness 
with contentment is great gain” (1 Tim. vi. 6).— 
Or, boast neither of thy prosperity, nor of thy 
deeds, nor of any earthly and human advantages 
whatsoever, but only of the Lord (1 Cor. i. 31).— 
Stocker: Of conceit and vain presumption as.a 
first and main hinderance to the progress of true 
wisdom (comp. besides comments on chapters 
Xxyil. and xxix).—Oglwer Handbuch: Of the 
means of attaining true honor. 

Ver. 1-6. Mrtancuruon (on verse'l): That 
which is necessary and first demanded by our 
duty we must do before all else, conscientiously, 
and with appeals for divine help, lest in reliance 
upon our own strength or on foolish hopes we 
undertake needless and futile things.—STARKE: ~ 
He walks the more cautiously who always con- 
siders that to-day may be the day of his death 
(James iv. 13 sq.; Ecclesiast. vii. 40).—Comp. 
the New Year’s Sermon by Réur (Sonntagsfeier, 
1844, No. 15): «The high and weighty import 
that each year of life has for us.””— [J. Epwarps: 
Not depending on another day, is a different 
thing from concluding that we shall not live an- 
other day. We ought not to behave ourselves in 
any respect as though we depended on another 
day.—Arnot: This proverb contains only the 
negative side of the precept; but it is made hol- 
low for the very purpose of holding the positive 
promise in its bosom. The Old Testament sweeps 
away the wide-spread indurated error; the New 
Testament then deposits its saving truth upon 
the spot.—A. FunuEr (on verse 2): A vain man 
speaks well of himself; and Paul speaks well of 
himself. The sotive in the one case is desire of 
applause; in the other justice to an injured 
character,-and to the Gospel which suffered in 
his reproaches.—Bp. Hopkins: The tongue is 
of itself very apt to be lavish when it hath so ~ 
sweet and pleasing a theme as a man’s own 
praise].—Tiibingen Bible: Self-praise is a sign 
of great pride, and must be in the highest degree 
offensive to the Wise man when he has to hear 
it.—GEIER (on verses 8, 4): If even the pious 
man may easily transgress in his anger, how 
much more easily the ungodly !—Lanar (on 
vers. 5, 6): He who truly loves his neighbor is 
bound, when the occasion presents itself, to per- 
suade, admonish and warn him; Ps. exli. 5; 
Gal. vi. 1.—Wouurartu (on vers. 5, 6, 9, 10): 
Moral perfection the highest aim and blessing of 
true friendship.—Von Gertacu: A rebuke be- 
fore the whole world is better than a love that 
proves itself by nothing, that ordy flatters in 
connection with a neighbor’s faults.—[Lorp 
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Bacon: This proverb rebukes the mistaken 


Be kindness of friends who do not use the privilege 


of friendship freely and boldly to admonish their 
_ friends as well of their errors as their dangers. | 

Ver. 8 sq. MutanorHon (on ver. 8): Solomon 
here warns against our forsaking our lawful 
calling from weariness; Eph. iy. 1; 1 Cor. vii. 
20.—LurHEer (marginal comment on yer. 8): 
Let no assault drive thee from thy calling; hold 
fast, and God will make thee prosper.—Landu: 
By discontent with one’s position and calling one 
only doubles his need, and sins grossly against 
God’s holy providence.—[Murrzet: The wan- 
dering person is hated and despised by-all; none 
honoreth his kindred, none regardeth his beauty, 
none careth for him, and none feareth to hurt 
~him.—Joun Howe (on ver. 10): If it be an in- 
decency, and uncomeliness, and a very unfit 
thing, that is, contrary to the precept of study- 
ing whatsoever is lovely, and thinking of those 
things, to forsake my friend and my father’s 
friend, how much more horrid must it be to for- 
sake my God and my father’s God!]—Srarxeg 
(on vers. 9, 10): God is the best of all friends; 
strive with great care, that thou mayest obtain 
God’s favor and friendship, and thou mayest 
never lose them.—Von GertacH: Union of spirit 
* with an old family friend from the father down 
is to be much preferred to mere relationship of 
blood.—[T. Avams (on ver. 12): The fool goes, 
he runs, he flies; as if God that rides upon the 
wings of the wind should not overtake him. 
Haste might be good if the way were good, and 
good speed added to it, but this is the shortest 
way out of the way. He need not run fast: the 
fool may come soon enough to that place from 
whence he must never return ]. 

Ver. 14. sq. Luruzr (marginal comment on 
ver. 14): He who reproves much praises, and he 
who praises much censures; for they are not 
believed because they go too far.—Tiibingen 
Bible: Too much praised is half censured. 
Trust not the flatterer who praises thee to ex- 
cess.—[Br. Hopxins: Let all thy reproofs be 
given as secretly and privately as thou canst; 
otherwise thou wilt seem not so much to aim at 
thy brother’s reformation, as at his shame and 
confusion.—Lorp Bacon: Moderate praise used 
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with opportunity, and not vulgar, is that which 
doeth the good.—Anrnor (on ver. 17): One half 
of the human faculties are framed for maintain- 
ing intercourse with men, and one half of the 
divine law is occupied with rules for regulating 
it].—Meruanctuon: Let us recognize our weak- 
ness, and see that the individual man is ignorant 
of much, errs and stumbles, and... . that God 
has furnished us men with the power of speech 
chiefly for this, that one may befriend ‘another 
with counsel and imstruction.—ZuLTrnnr: The 
pious should arouse one another, and stimulate 
to all good works (Heb. x. 24), and that too in 
all circumstances.—GEIER (on ver. 18): Faithful 
labor and diligence find at length their rich re- 
ward—if not from men, at least from God; Heb. 
vi. 10. 

Ver. 19 sq. Luruer (marginal comment on 
ver. 19): As the outline in water trembles and 
is uncertain, so also are hearts. The lesson is: 
Trust not!—[Bp. Hopxrins: In the world we see 
our own hearts unbowelled; and there we can 
learn what ourselves are at the cost of other 
men’s sins].—LuruEr (on ver. 21): He who 
loves to hear himself praised is easily deceived: 
for he proves thereby that he is a reckless man 
who values his honor above all right.—Srarke 
(on ver. 21): If thou art praised, let it serve 
thee as a test, a humiliation, and’a profit.— 
Lance (on yer. 22): The urging and chastise- 
ment of the law makes no one pious, and does 
not change the heart. The power of the Gospel 
must change and renew the hard heart.—Von 
Gertaco: No outward cure.helps at all where 
the inward part is obstinately corrupt. 

Vers. 23-27. Starke: Let every one labor 
diligently in his calling, let him indeed bring 
everything to counsel, and be thoroughly syste- 
matic in his actions.—Guinr: If it be important 
carefully to guard and to cherish silly sheep, oh, 
how much more Christ’s sheep, the souls which 
He has redeemed with His precious blood! Acts 
xx. 28.—Woutrartn: The husbandman’s pros- 
perity (a sermon for a harvest thanksgiving).— 
Von Gurtacu: To persevere is as needful as to 
acquire in every kind of possession.—[ Lawson : 
God’s bounty is a great encouragement to our 
industry ]. 


e) Against unscrupulous, unlawful dealing (especially of the rich with the poor). 


Cuap. XXVIII. 


1 The wicked flee when no man pursueth, 


hut the righteous are bold as a lion. 


2 In the rebellion of a land its princes become many, 

but through wise, prudent men one (the prince) continueth long. 
3 A man who is poor and oppresseth the lowly 

is (like) a rain flooding and (bringing) no food. 
4 They that forsake the law praise the wicked, 

but they that keep the law contend with them. 
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5 Evil men understand not judgment, 
but they that seek Jehovah understand all. ; 
'*6 Better Gs) a poor man that walketh in his uprightness, 
than he that walketh in crooked ways and is rich. 
7 He that keepeth the law is a wise son, 
but the companion of profligates causeth his father shame. 
8 He that increaseth his wealth by interest and usury 
gathereth it for one that pitieth the poor. 
9 He that turneth away his ear from hearing the law, 
even his prayer is an abomination. : 
10 He that leadeth the righteous astray in an evil way, 
in his own pit shall he fall; - 
but the upright shall inherit good. 
11 The rich man thinketh himself wise, 
but a poor man that hath understanding searcheth him out. 
12 When righteous men exult there is great glory, 
but when wicked men arise the people hide themselves. ; 
13 He that hideth his sins shall not prosper, 
but he that confesseth and forsaketh them shall find mercy. 
14 Happy is the man that feareth always; 
but he that hardeneth his heart shall fall into evil. 
15 A roaring lion and a ravening bear 
__ isa wicked ruler over a poor people. 
16 O prince, poor in understanding and abounding in oppressions ; 
he that hateth unjust gain shall prolong his days ! 
17 A man laden with the blood of a soul 
fleeth to the pit; let them not detain him! 
18 He that walketh uprightly shall be delivered; 
but he that walketh in crooked ways shall fall suddenly. 
19 He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread, 
but he that followeth vanity shall have poverty enough. 
20 A faithful man aboundeth in blessings ; 
but he that hasteth to be rich shall not go unpunished. 
21 To have respect of persons is not good, + 
; and (yet) for a piece of bread (many) a man will transgress, 
22 He that hath an evil eye hasteth after riches, 
and knoweth not that want shall come upon him. 
23 He that reproveth a man shall afterward find favor 
more than he that flattereth with his tongue. 
24 He that robbeth his father and his mother, 
and saith it is no wrong, 
he is companion to one that destroyeth. 
25 He that is of a covetous heart stirreth up strife, 
but he that trusteth in Jehovah shall be richly rewarded. 
26 He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool, 
but he that walketh in wisdom, shall be delivered. 
27 He that giveth to the poor (suffereth) no want, 
but he that covereth his eyes hath abundance of curses. 
28 When wicked men rise men hide themselves, . 
but when they perish the righteous increase. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 
Ver. 2. )wW) might perhaps be more correctly read as an Infinitive: 


YYDI—Comp. Hrrze on this passage. As the 
words of the original Hebrew now stand, we can supply a subject for 


TIN) only the singular iy (“the true prince”); in 
like manner the 2 in DIN} must be taken in the sense of NVM} “when there is at hand;” the j2 however must be 
hen” or “go.” In all this there is indeed the difficulty 
stand side by side without a copula—an anomaly that is hardly removed 
by referring to chap. xxii. 4 (Berrugay). And yet the construction thus brouzht out is, 


: Sori 
taken as an introduction to the concluding clause, like our “t¢ 
remaining that the participles Pan and yr 


in spite of the manifold - 


— 
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‘princes become many. 
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anomalies which it involves, after all better than, e.g. that of Umpreit, who takes j2 as a substantive in the sense 


8. follows Umpxeir. 


of “right” as dependent on YV,—or than Hirzia’s violent emendation (Ghinie) yr Mnatead of yp 12 yy) the 
— 2 1 rT a sor |e ee J, 


"meaning resulting from which “but through a man of understanding contention ceases,” does not aer 
with the context. [The E. V. takes {2 as a noun: “the state thereof” ete. ( sie EEE, 


So UH. and M. (the stability”). N. without 


‘this specific rendering reaches the same result by finding for the verb “shall prolong its days, or 4 
subject “it” (the state) suggested in clause a. U ; r PDR eo eed a 


Borr. (2 985, B) regards the verb as furnishing 


an example of what he calls “concrete impersonals,” having a general subject “one,” a construction not uncommon 


where reference is made to public offices or functions. 
Ver. 17.[The participle py 


This reaches Z's. result by a different path.—A.] 
Bort. prefers an account of its peculiar vocalization to regard as a mutilated 


Pual part., deprived of its initial 1), and would therefore point Puy so xxy. ll, etc. See 3 994, 6, 10.—A.] 
Ver. 18.—D° 3 wpya is equivalent to D°D17 wpy in ver. 6. 
Taal eas ues it 


Ts ae c 2 , 
Ver. 23.— TN a somewhat stronger form in its vowel elements than *JJN, used here as PIN is elsewhere. 


« 


EXEGETICAL. 


“1. Vers. 1-5. Of the general contrast between 
the righteous and the ungodly (unscrupulous 
transgressors, men of violence).—The wicked 
flee when noman pursueth. ‘The wicked” 


(singular) is on the ground of its collective, or- 


more exactly its distributive meaning, subject of 
a plural verb; compare similar constructions, 
kata obveowv: Job viil. 19; Isa. xvi. 4; and also 
below, ver. 4 of the present chapter; 1 Tim. 
ii. 15 (yuv7—édv weivwow), etc. [See Ewaxrp 
STehrb. 3 309, a, and other grammars ].—But the 
righteous are boldasalion. MUD is to be 


explained asarelative clause and referred to 
the preceding “as a lion’’—“‘ which is confident, 
rests quietly ’’ in the consciousness of its supe- 
rior strength and the security which results from 
it, see the same figure in Gen. xlix. 9, [This 
seems to be needlessly artificial; according to a 
common Hebrew construction the verb may be 
a distributive singular after a plural, ‘the 
righteous.” See e. g. GREEN, 3 275, 6.—A.] 

Ver. 2. In the rebellion of a land its 
For this use of 
‘transgression ”’ in the sense of ‘rebellion, re- 
volt,’ comp. the verb employed in this sense in 
2 Kings i. 1; also Ex. xxiii. 21, etc. The allu- 
sion is plainly to the uprising of many petty 
chiefs or tyrants, or many pretenders to the 
throne, or usurpers opposing each other, in 
lands which, through revolt from the lawfully 
reigning house, have fallen a prey to political 
anarchy, as e.g. the Kingdom of Israel, espe- 
cially in the period after Jeroboam II.,—to which 
the author of the proverb now under considera- 
tion might very well have had special reference. 
[On account of the form of clause 6 we prefer, 
with Kampu., to understand the allusion to be to 
a rapid succession of half established kings, 
rather than to a number of competing claimants. 
Tomson, Land and Book, I., 498, cites an Arabic 
proverb: ‘May Allah multiply your sheikhs!” 
as embodying in its intense malediction a con- 
stant Oriental experience of fearful calamity. 
It is only incidentally illustrative of the proverb 
before us.—A. ]—But through wise, prudent 
men he (the prince) continueth long. [See 
Critical notes. | 

Ver. 3. A man who is poor and oppress- 
eth the poor. We are to think of some magis- 


trate who is originally poor, an upstart, who 


seeks to enrich himself rapidly by oppression of 
his subjects. This man is in clause ) very ap- 
propriately described as a ‘‘rain” that floods 





the sowed field or the fruitful district, and thus 
destroys the prosperous condition of the crops. 
[Here again, and more appropriately, THomson 
(ubi supra) illustrates, both from natural and po- 
litical experiences common in the East, the im- 
pressiyeness of this proverb to an Oriental mind. 
—A.] 

Ver. 4. They that forsake the law praise 
the wicked, 7. e. for his success; comp. Ps. 
xlix. 12, 19; lxxiii. 3, 10, 12.—But they that 
keep the law (xxix. 18) contend with him; 
lit., ‘‘ with them ;”’ comp. remarks above on ver. 
1. For this verb, ‘‘to contend or dispute,”’ comp. 
Jer. 1, 24; Dan. xi. 10, ete! 


Ver. 5, Evil men ‘(lit., “‘men of evil,” comp. 
remarks on vi. 23) do not understand judg- 
ment; their wickedness darkens their under- 
standing likewise, which is especially the faculty 
for distinguishing between good and evil; comp. 
chap. xxix. 7. In contrast with them “they who 
seek God understand everything,” 7. e. every- 
thing that relates to the investigation and deter- 
mination of right; comp. Eccles. viii. 5. 

2. Vers. 6-12. Against wanton oppression of 
the poor by the rich.—With ver. 6 compare the 
quite similar proverb chap. xix. 1.—Than he 
that walketh in crooked ways; lit., ‘than 
one who is crooked in the two ways,” or, ‘‘than 
one who is perverse in a double way” (the dual 
of the noun is used here as in ver. 18 [see Grern, 
Gram. 3 2038, 8]), 7. e. one who unskilfully and 
waywardly passes from one way to another, one 
who, with divided heart, stands midway between 
the right path and the bypath of immorality ; 
comp. Ecclesiast. ii. 12; James i. 6. 

9 


Ver. 7. With clauseya compare x. 1; xxix. 3. 
—But the companion of profligates. For 
the verb 1)", to cherish, to cultivate intercourse 
with some one, comp. xiii. 20, For the térm 
‘‘ profligate or waster,” comp, xxiii. 21. 

Ver. 8. He that increaseth his wealth by 
interest and usury. ‘he “interest” and 
‘‘usury” are so distinguishe@according to Lev. 
xxv. 36, 87, that the former denotes the annual 
revenue of a sum of money loaned out, the latter 
an exaction in other things, especially in natural 
products. The former is then fenus pecuniarium, 
the latter fanus naturale sive reale. [Here again 
Orientals, ancient and modern, have a peculiarly 
deep and painful experience of the enormities of 
usury.—A.]—He gathereth it for one that 
pitieth the poor, 7. e. for an heir who will at 
length show himself more liberal and compas- 
sionate toward the poor; comp. xiii. 22, and also 
Job xxvii. 16, 17. Mexcurus, Ewarp, Burranav, 
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ExsteR take the yind as an Infinitive of the in- 


tensive form: “ad largiendum pauperibus,” for 
bestowal upon the poor, to show himself merci- 
ful tothe poor. But such an involuntary giving 
is a harsh idea, difficult to realize; and the 
meaning, ‘to bestow, dargiri,” {31 has elsewhere 


only in the Kal conj., the participle of which 
corresponds best with the general context before 
us. 

Ver. 9. Comp. xv. 8; and with clause a@ in 
particular Isa. xiii. 15. ; 

Ver. 10. He that leadeth the righteous 
astray in an evil way. The “evil way” is 
unquestionably a way of sin and ungodliness, 
whether the )) be taken as a neuter substantive 
in the genitive (as in yer. 5; vi. 24), or, which 
is perhaps to be preferred here, as an adjective. 
With clause 6 compare xxvi. 27; with ¢, ii. 21. 
The ‘‘pit” in dis naturally the way of sin into 
which one betrays the upright, not as it is in it- 
self, but in its ruinous issues to which he is 
finally brought. Comp. chap. xi. 6, 8. 

Ver. 11. With @ compare xxvi. 16.—But a 
poor man that hath understanding search- 
eth him out; 7. ¢. he sees through him, and 
accordingly knows his weaknesses, and there- 
fore outstrips him in the struggle for true pros- 
perity in life. 

Ver. 12. When righteous men exult (tri- 
umph). YY, lit., ‘to rejoice,” here expresses 
the idea of the victory of the good cause over its 
opposers, in which victory ‘all the people” 
(according to xxix. 2) sympathize with great 
exultation. Hurzia’s alteration is unnecessary 
(P2V3 into PIMA, suggested by the did BofSevay 
of the LXX): ‘when righteous men are deli- 
vered.”—But when wicked men rise, come 
up, attain to power. Compare, with respect to 
this as well as the people’s anxious “hiding 
themselves,” ver. 28. 

3. Vers. 13-18. Against the secret service of 
sin, hardening of the heart, tyranny, and thirst 
for blood.—With ver. 13 comp. Ps. xxxii. 1-5. 

Ver. 14, Happy is the man that feareth al- 
ways, 7. e. he who lives in a holy dread of trans- 
gressing the will of God by sins of any kind 
whatsoever; comp. 2 Cor. v. 11; Phil. ii. 12, ete. 
The antithesis to this man “ who feareth always” 
is the ‘‘confident,” the earnally presumptuous, 
hardened in the service of sin; ver. 26 and also 
chap. xvi. 14..With & comp. Ps. xcv. 8; Proy. 
Xvii. 20. 

Ver. 15. A roaring lion and a ravening 
bear. ppv’ the ancient translators (LXX ; 


dipov; Vulg. esuriens, etc.), already give with a 
substantial correctness, when they interpret it 
of the raging hunger or the blood-thirstiness of 
the bear; comp. Isa. xxix. 8; Ps. cvii. 9. Not 
so well Bertuzav and Exster (following Kim- 
cui, Levi, Coccxtus, eic., [GrsEn., IFurrst, 
i. V., H., 8., while Lurumr, Dz W.5, Kes Nieaw iia. 
Rop., ete., agree with our author]): “a roam- 
ing, ranging bear,” —for which rendering neither 
Joel ii. 9 nor Isa. xxiii. 4 can be adduced as de- 
clsive supports. 

Ver. 16. O prince poor in understanding 
(lit., in “‘discernments”) and abounding in 





oppression. This conception of the first clause 


as an animated appeal to a tyrant (EwaALD, Brr- 


THEAU, ExsTER, etc.), seems to correspond better 
with the second clause than H1rziq’s view, ac- 
cording to which clause a is a nominative abso- 
lute, not to be resumed by a suffix in 6, or than 
Sriur’s still more forced translation: ‘A prince 
who lacks understanding—so much more does 
he practice oppression,” ete. [Luruur, E. V., 
De W., H., N., M. make the general relation of 
the clauses antithetic, each clause having its 
normal subject and predicate, although H., e. g., 
admits the want of precision in the antithesis. 
K. agrees with Hirzia’s abrupt sundering of the 
clauses ; while S. makes the first a synecdochical 
clause, ‘‘as to a prince,” e¢c. Our author’s ren- 
dering if animated is certainly unusual.—A.]— 


He that hateth unjust gain shall prolong 


his days. For the generalizing plural ’Niv, 
which stands here quite as appropriately as e. g. 
ill, 18; xxvii. 16, the K’ri unnecessarily calls 
for the singular N2¥. [So Bérr., 3 702, e]. 

Ver, 17. A man laden with the bleod of 
asoul. For this participle, «burdened, loaded” 
(with the sense of guilt), comp. Isa. xxxviii. 14. 
[The HE. V. loses the passive form and force of 
the expression ; so Lutuur and H.; while Dz W., 
K., N., S:, M., W. agree with Z.—A.]—Fleeth 
to the pit, is restless and a fugitive (like Cain, 
Gen. iv. 14), even to the terrible destruction to- 
ward which he is hastening by God’s righteous 
decrees, and from which no human exertion is 
able to hold him back. Hence the warning ex- 
clamation at the end: ‘let no one detain him,” 
2. e. let no one attempt the impossible, after all 
to recover him who is irrecoyerably lost! 

Ver. 18 forms an antithesis to the preceding 
verse, cast in a somewhat general form.—He 
that walketh uprightly (comp. Ps. xy. 2: 
Mic. ii. 7) shall be delivered, but he that 
Wwalketh in crooked ways shall fall sud- 


denly. Comp. ‘the perverse in a double way,” ° 


in yer. 6. The ‘suddenly, at once,” points to 


the fact that the one or the other of the two per- — 


verse ways which the ungodly alternately pur- 
sues, must bring him at last to ruin. 
4, Vers. 19-28. Various warnings and cau- 


tions, directed mainly against avarice and Vio- | 


lence.—With ver. 19 comp. xii, 11.— .... is 
surfeited with poverty. A stronger and 
more direct antithesis to a than the “is yoid of 
understanding ” in xii. 11 3. 

Ver. 20. A faithful man aboundeth in 
blessings. For the “man of fidelities,” comp. 
the similar expression in chap. xx. 6; also 2 
Kings xii. 16; xxii. 7, etc.—But he that hast- 
eth to be rich, naturally, in unfaithful, dis- 
honorable ways. Comp. xx. 21; xxi. 5; and 
for the concluding phrase, iv. 29. 

Ver. 21. With acompare the somewhat more 
complete expression, xxiv. 23.—And (yet) even 
for a piece of bread (many) a man will 
transgress. The morsel of bread (1 Sam. 
ii. 86) probably stands here not as an example 
of a peculiarly insignificant bribe, but as the 
concrete designation of a trifle, a very slight 
value or advantage of any sort. Comp. A. Gut- 
uius, oct. Att. 1., 15, where Caro says in pro- 
verbial phrase of the tribune Ceelius, “‘frusio 


. 


Se 







nduct potest, vel ut taceat, vel ut loguatur” 
of bread he can be hired either to 

r to speak]. ant 
hat hath a covetous eye hast- 
er riches, lit., “‘ with an evil eye,” and 
efore the envious; comp. xxiii. 6. For the 
‘hastening after riches comp. xx. 21.—And 










Instead of VOM “want” (comp. Job xxx. 
id akindred term in Eccles. i.15) the LXX read 
(so likewise the Hdit. Bomberg., 1525, and 
Plantin., 1566). If this reading were origi- 
nal, then we must undoubtedly render in accord- 
ance with chap. xiv. 34; xxv. 10; by ‘‘shame, 
_ reproach,”’ Yet the Masoretic reading also gives 
_ a good sense, as a comparison of vi. 11; xxiii. 5, 
and other passages that refer to the vanity and 
perishableness of riches teaches. 

Ver. 23. He that reproveth a man findeth 
afterward more favor, etc.—‘‘Later, after- 
ward,” in the general sense, and not possibly 
with Aspen Ezra, J. H. Micmartis, to be taken 
in the sense of ‘‘after me, 7. ¢., according to my 
precepts.” With the flattering ‘smoothness of 
the tongue” in 6 compare xxix. 5; Ps. v. 10; 
exl. 4; Rom. iii. 18. 

Ver. 24. He that robbeth his father and 

his mother.—Comp. xix. 26; also Mal. i. 8; 
Mark vii. 11 sq.; and for the-expression ‘‘com- 
panion of a destroyer” in clause c, chapter 
Xviii. 9, . 
_ Ver. 25. The covetous kindleth strife.— 
- 5) 3) is certainly not the “proud” (Vulg., 
Luraer, Ewaup, Berruzav, Exster [GESEN., 
Fuerst, Dr W., E. V., N., S., M.], e¢c.), but the 
- man of large cupidity (comp. Is. v. 14; Hab. ii. 
5), thd avaricious and insatiable, dxAyoroc (LXX, 
Umpreit, Stier, Hirzic [K., H.]). By his co- 
yvetous grasping and his overreaching others, he 
‘“kindles strife” (comp. xv. 18; xxix. 22), in- 
stead of living like the man who patiently trusts 
‘in the Lord’s help in peaceful quietness and with 
_ the prosperous development of his possessions as 
they multiply under the Divine blessing. For 
the expression ‘‘shall be made fat,” 7 ¢., 
shall be richly rewarded, compare xi. 25; 
xiii. 4. 

Ver. 26. He that trusteth in his own heart 
—i. e., not ‘‘he who relies on his own immediate 
 feelings”’ (Umprerr, Exstrr), but he who suffers 

himself to be guided solely by his own spirit 
(comp. Jer. xxx. 21), by his own inconsiderate, 
defiant impulse to act, and therefore follows ex- 
clusively his own counsel (xxvii. 9). Comp. 
_ Hrrzia and Stir on the passage. 
Ver. 27. He that giveth to the poor (suf- 
fereth) no want.—For the sentiment comp. xi. 
24; for the elliptical construction (the omission 
of the pronoun “to him ” with the ‘‘no want”’), 


i. é., turns them unsympathizingly away from 
such as need help, that he may not see their 
wretchedness; comp. Is. i. 15, as well as the si- 
milaz expressions, Deut. xxxi. 17; 1 John iii. 17 
(«Aetew Ta onAdyyva).—Hath abundance of 
curses—of imprecations from the oppressed 
poor; the opposite, therefore, of ver. 20. 

Ver. 28. Comp. 12 6.—But when they per- 
ish the righteous increase ;—~. ¢., the right- 





loweth not that want shall come upon | 


chap. xxvii. 7 He that covereth his eyes, | 
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eous who were before oppressed and chased away 


come out to view again on all sides and form onve 
more @ numerous and strong party. Comp. xxix. 
2; and also xi. 10, 21. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


_ Apeculiar ‘religious complexion” belongs not 
merely to the first half of the chapter, vers. 1-16 
(as Hrrzia asserts, who separates this portion 
from its older surroundings as a peculiar inter- 
polation originating after the exile), but to the 
whole section, as is shown with reference to the 
second part, particularly by vers. 18, 20, 24, 25, 
That which gives to the chapter its specifically 
religious character is, the repeated admonitions 
to hear and keep the Divine law (vers. 4, 7, 9), to 
seek Jehovah (ver. 5), to trust in Him, (ver. 25, 
26), to a walking in ‘faithfulness ” (ver. 20), and 
in blamelessness or innocence (ver. 18), and 
therefore in a general consecration,—to fear of 
God’s sacred anger (ver. 14); and also in no less 
degree the warnings against wanton and flatter- 
ing suppression of the consciousness of sin (vers. 
18, 24), against a hardening in the service of sin 
(ver. 14), and against the betrayal of others into 
sin (ver. 10). Undoubtedly it is the desire to ex- 
hibit as the ‘‘ root of all evil” and as a main ra- 
dical form of ungodliness and lawlessness in ge- 
neral, the vice which is most sharply censured 
and opposed, that of covetousness, or the mighty 
rapacity of the wicked,—and accordingly to warn 
against it in the most emphatic way,—that led 
the compiler to accumulate just in the passage 
before us so many thoughts with respect to the 
religious relation of men to God. For beside these 
admonitory and warning proverbs which refer 
directly to this relation, the substance of the 
chapter is made up almost exclusively of warn- 
ings against wicked violence on the part of rulers 
in their dealing with the lowly (ver. 1, 3, 12, 15, 
16, 28), of rich with the poor (vers. 6, 8, 11, 24), 
and of the covetous and greedy of gain in their 
relation to the inoffensive and unsuspecting (vers. 
19-22, 25, 26). A logically developed progress 
of thought, it is true, is wanting; the combina- 
tion is mixed cf many colors, in the style of the 
“‘strings of pearls” in the gnomic poetry of the - 
East, in which it is rather external than internal 
contacts and analogies that determine the conca- 
tenation of the several proverbs or groups of 
proverbs. 





HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter. Of avarice as the 
foulest stain on the conscience, or as the mother 
of all vices (1 Tim. vi. 10).—Or, on walking in 
the fear of the Lord and a good conscience, and : 
also on the chief dangers that threaten such a 
deyout conscientious life.—Comp, Srécker: On 
the second hinderance to the attainment of true 
wisdom: an evil, terrified, timorous conscience ; 
its source and characteristics, as well as the 
remedies for it (in a similar style, Wout- 
FARTH), : 

Vers. 1 sq. Lurusr (marginal comment on 
ver. 1); One’s own conscience 1s more than a 
thousand witnesses. Cramer: An evil conscience 
makes timid (Job xv. 21); but faith and a good 
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conscience make the heart joyous, so that it is not 
terrified before death and the deyil (Ps. xci. 7).— 
[Arnor: No man pursueth; and yet a pursuer 
is on the track of the fugitive, otherwise he would 
not flee. When they escape from man, God is 
the pursuer of the guilty. By conscience chiefly 
God apprehends us—thereby chiefly we appre- 
hend God].—Lanax (on ver. 2): When subjects 
are oppressed and vexed, they are not to rebel or 
curse the authorities, but seek the causes of such 
judgments in themselves, turn and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance.—Von GurLacu (on 
ver. 5): To the understanding of the law there 
belongs a disposition to fear God, otherwise the 
clearest knowledge of the letter is of no avail; 
while men that fear God attain a sure compre- 
hension of all.—[Murrrr: Albeit there is some 
light in the wicked man which is sufficient to 
make him inexcusable, yet he is always so blinded 
by natural ignorance and malice that both Christ 


and the law to him is amystery.—Bripges: When. 


knowledge stands in the stead of faith; when the 
man reasons instead of submitting to Divine 
teaching ; knowledge abused becomes a positive 
hinderance to a correct understanding. | ; 

Vers. 6-12. Cramer (on ver. 6): As his riches 
do not help the rich man at all toward blessed- 
ness, so his poverty does not harm the poor in 
that direction.—(On ver. 8): God often rewards 
éyen here kindness shown to the poor, though it 
may show itself first to the children of the bene- 
factors.— Wiirtemberg Bible (oh ver. 9)? He that 
would be heard by God in his prayer must first 
hear God in His word and subject himself to its 
direction.—[Bp. Hopxins: God stops His ears 
against their prayers who stop their ears against 
His law. And this is but equity with God.]— 
Von Guruacu;: Even the best that man can do 
becomes a sin to him when he does it with a dis- 
position of disobedience to the Divine word.—(On 
ver. 11): Trust in outward blessings easily brings 
with it false self-confidence, and it is very natu- 
ral for the rich to wish to lay claim likewise to 
inward excellencies and advantages. The poor 
man standing by unconcerned and simple, never- 
theless overlooks and searches him through, and 
by his very poverty has more of spiritual supe- 
riority.—STarke (on ver. 12): A large propor- 
tion of subjects conform to the conduct of their 
superiors. Blessed is the land whose rulers go- 
vern piously and praiseworthily !_[Trapp (on 
ver. 10): Heaven is kept for the upright, and 
oa for heaven; how then should they miss of 
1t? 

Ver. 13-19. Mrnancutuon (onver. 18): Asin 
all conversion repentance must. be the first thing, 
2. @., recognition of transgression and guilt, com- 
bined with a sore change of disposition,—go here 
confession of sin is demanded, and such a one as 
leads to sincere reformation of the feelings and 
conduct, like that of Paul, 1 Cor. xy, 9,10. For 
necessarily in confession of sin’ every evil pur- 
pose must be given up, because with persistence 
in these penitence is no true penitence.—Comp. 
the Absolution-sermon on yer. 43 by Wetcxer 
(Sonntagsfeier, 1839): Be not ashamed to confess, 
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for he only who confesses will obtain mercy, and 
no competitor is crowned except he strive law- 


| fully.—[Lawson: To endeavor to shelter our- 


selves under coverings that are not of God’s Spi- 
rit, is an additional provocation to the eyes of 
His glory.—Trapp: Sin is a deformity that must 
be uncovered, or God will never cover it; see it 
we must to confession, or see it we shall to our 
confusion. No man was ever kept out of heaven 
for his confessed badness; many are for their 
supposed goodness.—Arnor: Sin cast forth from 
the heart is harmless. It cannot then pollute the 
life; and it will not then remain an element of 
treasured wrath.—Barzs (on ver. 14): Blessed 
is the man who considers that God’s eyes are al- 
ways upon him in order to judgment, and whose 
eyes are always upon God in order to accept- 
ance.—J. Hows: It is a very hopeful character 
upon you when you are really afraid lest a con- 
troversy should still depend, and not be taken up 
between God and you.—J. Epwarps: A saint is 
apt to be sensible of his spiritual dangers, jealous 
of himself, full of fear when he cannot see his: 
way plain before him, afraid to be left alone, and 
to beat a distance from God. |—Srarxe: Searing 
and hardening the heart is a heavy judgment. If 
thou wouldst not fall into it, then hear betimes 
the grace that knocks at thy door.—(On ver. 18): 
There is only one way to eternal life; he that 
turns from that to the right or to the left, and 
would make himself sidepaths, will fall into ruin. 
—Von Geruacu (on ver. 19): As a reward for 
his vain striving the ‘simple receives only vanity. 
—[Lawson (on ver.17): The murderer of his 
neighbor is his own murderer. ] 

Vers, 20 sq. [Lorp Bacon (on ver. 21): In a 
judge facility of disposition is more pernicious 
than bribery ; for it is not every one that offers 
a bribe, but there is scarcely a case wherein 
something may not be found to bias the mind of 
the judge, if he be a respecter of persons. ]— 
CRAMER (on vers. 20-22): Striving after riches 
has become to many a one a cause of many sins; 
and these are the very tares which (acvording to 
Luke viii. 14) choke the word of God.—Tiibingen 
Bible (on ver. 28): Speak the truth always, even 
though thou see that it is bitter. The future will 
show that thou still farest better with this than 
do shameful flatterers.—(On yer. 24): To take 
any thing from parents the Spirit of God calls a 
theft, robbing the children of all prosperity and 
aul blessing.—[FLaven (on ver. 23): ‘There is 
no better way to secure our own.interest in any 
man’s heart, than to fasten it in his conscience 
by our faithfulness, and by being willing to haz- 
ard it for God’s glory.—Sourn (on ver. 26): Of 
all the fallacies and scurvy cheats put upon men 
by their trusting others, there are none so shame- 
ful, and indeed pernicious, as the baffles which 
men sustain by trusting themselves. ]|—Grier 
(on ver. 26): In our own important affairs we 
should never rely upon ourselves alone, but ever 
hearken to others’ counsel. Does not even a 
physician in his sickness employ the counsel of 
other physicians ?—WonuraRTH : Trust not in 
thine heart, but in the Lord. 
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d) Against stubbornness and insubordination. 


« 
CuHap. XXIX. 


1. He that being often reproved hardeneth his neck 
shall suddenly be destroyed and without remedy. 


_ 2 When the righteous increase the people rejoice, 


but when a wicked man ruleth the people mourn. 
3 He that loveth wisdom maketh his father glad, 
but he that keepeth company with harlots spendeth his substance. 
4 The king will establish the land by judgment, 
but a man (fond) of bribes destroyeth it. 
- 5 A man who flattereth his neighbor 
spreadeth a net for his feet. 
6 In the transgression of the wicked man is a snare, 
but the righteous will rejoice and be glad. 
7 The righteous knoweth the cause of the poor; 
the wicked doth not discern knowledge. 
8 Scoffers set on fire the city, 
- but wise men turn back anger. 
9 A wise man contendeth with the fool; 
but he rageth, and laugheth, and there is no rest. 
~ 10 Men of blood hate the upright, 
___ but the righteous seek his soul (to deliver it). 
11 All his wrath doth the fool pour forth, 
but the wise quieteth it afterward. 
12 A ruler that giveth heed to deceitful words, 
__ all his servants are wicked. 
13 The poor man and the usurer meet together ; 
_ Jehovah giveth light to the eyes of both. 
14 A king who judgeth the poor faithfully, 
his throne shall be established for ever. 
15 The rod and reproof impart wisdom; __ 
; but a neglected son causeth his mother shame. 
16 When the wicked are multiplied transgression increaseth ; 
but the righteous shall see their fall. 
17 Correct thy son, and he will give thee rest, 
_ and bring delight to thy soul. 
18 When there is no revelation the people are ungoverned, 
but he that keepeth the law, blessed is he! 
19 By words a servant will not be corrected ; 
for he perceiveth them but doth not conform to them. 
20 Seest thou a man hasty in his words ; 
_ the fool hath more hope than he. 
21. One bringeth up his servant tenderly from a child 
and afterward he shall be a son. 
22 An angry man stirreth up strife, 
and a passionate man aboundeth in transgression. 
93 ‘A man’s pride shall bring him low, 
but he that is of a lowly spirit retaineth honor. 
24 He that is partner with a thief hateth his own soul ; 
~ he heareth the curse and showeth it not. 
25 Fear of man bringeth a snare, 
but he that trusteth Jehovah shall be preserved. 
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26 Many seek the favor of the ruler, 


but from Jehovah cometh man’s judgment. 
27 An abomination to the righteous is the unjustman, 
and an abomination to the wicked is he who is upright in his way. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. * 
Ver. 5.—With bn we should, according to xxviii. 23, supply rw ; and 9 yy expresses here the dative relation as 
ses ue ts j 


by usually does; Comp. Ps. xxxvi. 3. 


” Ver. Lal stands for 
is 


T 
[Green, 3140, 1; Bor. 3 1147, A., efc.] 


ial illustrating a very common transition from YY roots into the yw form; EWALD, 2138, a. 


Ver. 10.—Between 07)*} and Dj) there seems to be an assonance intended. 
Ver. 18.—[AN WN an instance of: the attachment of the suffix of the singular to form pluralia tantum ; comp. yIwWE 


Ts 
in xiv. 21; xvi. 20, the only other instances in which the noun occurs with the suffix of 3d pers. sing. Borr. suggests that 
this may be a trace of the dialect of Ephraim; ? 886, Sand. 1; 2 888, 1.—A.] : F ; : 

Ver. 25.—N 1} Borr. treats as a fem. Infin. (3 990, 4, B and 7.8), and notices the not uncommon sequence of a mas- 


culine predicate (990, 38, B.).—A.] 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Vers. 1-7. Against various forms of ob- 
stinate unrighteousness, especially oppression, 
prodigality, flattery, etc—He that is often re- 
proved, being stiffnecked. <A ‘man of 
corrections” or ‘“‘reproofs” (for which Hirzare 


needlessly substitutes NINDIN “punishments ” 


[which GzsEen. would render “arguments,” 7. ¢., 
aman who when censured defends himself]) is 
one who deserves many corrections, is continu- 
ally bringing them upon himself (comp. the ‘man 
of sorrows,” Is, liii. 8). Here he is described as 
such a man, who ‘“‘maketh his neck hard,” 7. ¢., 
the stiffnecked man who will everywhere defiantly 
carry through his own will (comp. Ex. xxxii. 9; 
XXxill. 3; xxxix. 9; Deut. ix. 6; xxxi. 27, etc.; and 
also the ‘hardening of the heart” in chap. xxviii. 
14). [The E. V. which is followed by nearly all 
our expositors, and which we have given in the 
general version of the chapter, makes the obsti- 
nacy not the original cause of the many correc- 
tions, that for which the offender is in the first 
instance reproyed, but the disposition evinced by. 
him under all réproofs whatsoever. The final 
difference is not great; sudden and utter destruc- 
tion will follow and end unavailing reproofs.— 
A.]. With 5 compare the literally identical 
second clause of chap. vi. 15. E 

Ver. 2. When the righteous increase. 
According to chap. xxviii. 28 this is the same 
thing as ‘‘the wicked’s perishing.” Hutrzic: 
“‘when righteous men attain to power,”—an un- 
necessary assimilation of the meaning of the verb 
to -that in clause J. For the rest compare 
Xxvili. 12. 

Ver. 38. With a compare x. 1; with d, vi. 26 ; 
XXviii. 7. 

Ver. 4. A king will establish the land by 
judgment, (i. ¢., by the maintenance of justice). 
For the verb comp. 1 Kings xv. 4. The «‘man of 
gifts (bribes) ” is then naturally the unjust ruler 
who “perverts justice from love of gifts” (Bur- 
THEAU). RoseNMUELLER and Hrrzi¢ explain the 
phrase as meaning ‘a man of taxes or assess. 
ments ;” in like manner LuruEr: “he who as- 
sesses the land excessively.” This is possible, 
but not demonstrable with full certainty. The 
conception of the Vulgate is at any rate too gene- 





ral: Vir avarus, and also Stimr’s; ‘he who will- 
ingly receives presents.” [K. agrees with Hrr- 
zig, ete.; H., N., S., M., take our author’s view. | 

Ver. 5. A man who flattereth his neigh- 
bor; see Critical notes. Spreadeth a net for 
his feet. ‘‘ He does this even when he is not in- 
tending it; the web of enticing errors before 
his neighbor’s eyes, becomes, when he comes into 
contact with them, a net in which he is caught” 
(Hirzig). For thesentiment comp. xxvi. 24, 25, 28. 

Ver. 6. In the transgression of the wick- 
ed man is a snare, i. ¢., for himself; comp. 
xviii. 7; xx. 25; xxii. 25. Hrrzra proposes in- 
stead of the noun the corresponding verb (in the 
Niphal) ; ‘In thesin of the wicked he ensnareth 
himself.” A change plainly as superfluous as 
that of Ewaxp, who, following the steps of some 
earlier expositors but clearly in violation of the 
order of words, combines the epithet “evil” with 
the “snare.”—But the righteous will re- 
joice and be glad, i. ¢., in his own happy es- 
cape from danger. For a like combination of 
{J) to exult, or shout for joy, and NNW to be 
glad, comp. Ps. zxxvy. 27. 

Ver.7. The righteous knoweth the cause 
of the poor, i. ¢., their judicial cause, their 
claims before a court. For this use of the verb 
“to know” comp. xii. 10; for the sentiment ver. 
14; Job xxix. 12, 16.—The wicked doth not 
discern knowledge (others “know under- 
standing”); 7. e., he listens to no reason, has no 
sensibility for right and equity (Hrrz1e). Comp. 
xxviii. 5, [This explanation, which is also 
Worpswortn’s (‘‘knowledge, which consists in 
piety and charity”), we prefer to the more ex- 
ternal one given, e. g., by H., 8., M.: does not 
acquaint himself with the poor man’s cause.—A. | 

2. Vers. 8-11. Against scofiing, contentious- 
ness, thirst for blood and passionateness.— 
Mockers set on fire the city. ‘Men of de- 
rision ” is a more select expression for the com- 


mon mx> ‘*scorners,” one found likewise in Is. 


xxviii. 14 [intending and meaning more than 
would be ordinarily suggested by the rendering 
of the E. V. ; «scornful men.”—A.]. The “set- 
ting on fire” (lit. «blowing upon,” comp. Ezek. 
xxi. 36) the city is a fitly chosen figurative ex- 
pression for the excitement of the passion and 


the party spirit of the people of the city; my 
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stands here like médcc in Matth. xii. 24 of the 
community of the city.—With 5 comp. xv. 1, 18; 
Eccles. x. 4. [The connection is not unknown in 
modern times of religious skepticism and rational- 
ism, with political radicalism and a revolutionary 
spirit.—A. ]. ; 
Ver. 9. A wise man contendeth witha 
fool;—but he rageth and laugheth and 
there isnorest. ‘The first clause forms, some- 
what like the abJ. abdsol. in Latin, a clause by 
itself, the participle of which may be resolved 
into ‘‘if or when the wise cantendeth, etc.”’ The 
subject of the verbs in 0 is the fool and not the 
wise man (Hwanp, Umsreir, Enster, Srier 
[Dz W., Mourrer, N., ete., while Berranay, K., 
H., S., etc., understand ‘‘the fool,” the E. V., M. 
and others being ambiguous]), in which case the 
nn ps) (and there is no ceasing, no rest comes, 


comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 9) would form quite too short 


a conclusion; moreover the ‘‘raging” and. the 
“laughing” appear to be much rather charac- 
teristic signs of the fool’s conduct than of the wise 
man’s; comp. ver. 11 and chap. xii. 16. 

Ver. 10. Men of blood hate the upright. 
‘¢Men of blood” asin Ps. v. 7; xxvi. 9; lv. 24; 
exxxix. 19.—But the righteous seek his 
soul, viz., to preserve and prosper it. That the 
‘“‘seeking the soul” here stands bono sensu, un- 
like its use in some other passages (e. g., Ps. xl. 
15; 1 Kings xix. 10, efc.,) [on the other hand 
comp. wiDI9 wT in Ps. cxlii. 5], appears from 
the contrast with clause a; Hirzia’s emendation 
is therefore unnecessary, substituting pnw) 
for D'W", and thus obtaining as the meaning: 
‘and seek to separate his soul, to isolate it” (!). 
[Of our expositors H. prefers the common ren- 
dering of the predicate, and makes ‘the up- 
right’ a nom. or acc. absolute.—A. ] 

Ver. 11. All his wrath doth the fool pour 
forth. <‘Spirit” is here plainly wrath, as in 
xvi. 82, and not “soul” (UmBREIT) or “ mind” 
Stier, efc.; [so E. V. and some of our interpre- 
ters]).—But the wise quieteth it afterward. 
TASS, which occurs only here, means ‘“«fter- 
ward, at length”; others explain this unusual 
expression by “back, retrorsum;” ¢. g., Du W., 
Srier, Hirzic, Gusey., efc.: ‘‘Keepeth it back, 
restraining it, pressing it in as it were (?).” 

. Vers. 12-17. Admonitions to a just and mild 
mode of government, and also the strict discipline 
of children. With ver. 12 comp. Ecclesiast. x, 2, 
and also Cio. De Leg., III. 18 and the Latin pro- 
verb; Qualis rex talis grev, ‘‘like king, like peo- 

le;?7 

Ver. 13. The poor man and the usurer 
(oppressor) meet together. The ‘man of ex- 
actions’ should be interpreted with the LXX 
(davecoric), Vulg. (creditor), Ewanp, Hrrzie, 
Fuerst, etc., by ‘‘usurer,” inasmuch as D323), 


as a plural from 9 (roxoc) [?] is very probably 
equivalent in meaning to qv “usury ;” [Rop., 
Borr., etc., prefer the broader meaning “ oppres- 
sion”]. A ‘man of usury, money-lender’’ is 
furthermore only a more concrete expression for 
a ‘“‘rich man,” and this is the corresponding 
term in chap. xxii. 2.—Jehovah giveth light 
to the eyes of both; «.¢., according to the 





parallels cited, Jehovah has given to them both 
the light of their life; from God comes to both 
the light of life and the joy of life; comp. Ps. 
xiii. 4; Job xxkiii. 80; Eccles. xi. 7. [‘* Here 
is comfort to the poor in his sufferings; here ig 
warning to the rich in his violence.” Worps.] 

Ver. 14. A king who jjudgeth the poor 
faithfully. ‘In truth, or fidelity ” is not here 
‘‘conscientiously, with truth to his own convic- 
tions,”’ but conformably to the state of the facts, 
‘‘so that he permits true judgment (Zech. vii. 
9) to reach the poor”’ (Hrraic). \ With the senti- 
ment comp. xx. 28; xxv. 5. 

Ver. 15. With a comp. xxiii. 13; xiii. 24; with 
b, x.15 xvii. 21; xxviii. 7. The ‘ neglected” 
is literally ‘‘ he who is exempted from discipline, 
who is left to his own will.” 

Ver. 16. When the wicked are multiplied 
transgression increaseth, so far forth as the 
wicked who are found in the decided majority 
think that they may with impunity commit all 
manner of wickedness. With 6 comp. Ps. xxxvii. 
34 where the joyful beholding of the destruction 
of the wicked is expressed by the same phrase. 

-Ver. 17. With a comp. xix. 18.—And give 
delight to thy soul. DID not * delica- 
cies, dainties”’ (BERTHEAU), but delights, joys in 
general, whose increasing variety is expressed 
by the plural (Srirr). 

4. Vers. 18-23. Against lawlessness, insubordi- 
nation, a passionate temper, and pride.—When 
there is no revelation the people are un- 
governed. |)iM here denotes prophetic pre- 


diction, the revelation of God by His D’M or 
8, “seers” (1 Sam. ix. 9), [E..V. ‘“ when 
there is no viston”’]; the chief function of these 
consisted in their watching over the vigorous ful 
filling of the law, or in the enforcement of the 
demands of the law. By the phrase ‘‘in lack of 
vision’ a time is described like that mentioned 
in 1 Sam. iii. 1, when ‘the word of the Lord was 
precious ;” or like those mentioned in Hos. iii. 
4; Am. viii. 12; 2 Chron. xv. 8; Ps. Ixxiv. 9, 
times distinguished by poverty in prophetic tes- 
timonies and activities. In such times the peo- 
ple must necessarily be ‘ undisciplined and un- 
bridled,” (so Ex, xxxiv. 25 [where the HE. V. 
incorrectly renders ‘‘naked’’] ).—But he that 
keepeth the law blessed is he! (comp. xiv. 
21; xvi. 20.) This benediction forms no strict 
antithesis to clause a The connection of ideas 
seems to be this: But he who in such seasons of 
ascendant lawlessness nevertheless keeps God’s 
law, etc.” (Hrrzia). 

Ver. 19. By words a servant will not be 
corrected; 7%. ¢., mere words do not reform a 
servant, who rather needs a sharper correction.— 
For he perceiveth them but doth not con; 
form to them; lit. ‘but there is not an an- 
swer,” that is in action, by actual obedience, by 
braxon (2 Cor. x. 6, etc.). Burrumau 1s wrong: 
«For he will observe it—that there is no com- 
ing to blows—and there will be no answer ;”"no0 
less is Ewaxp incorrect: ‘But he becomes in- 
telligent (gains understanding) without an an- 
swer,” and likewise Von Hormann, Schriftbew., 
Il. 2, 877: “if he has understanding no answer 
follows.” 
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Ver. 20. Almost exactly like xxvi. 12. Comp. 
also Ecclesiast. ix. 18, where the rpomeric év Ady 
avrod corresponds precisely with the ‘hasty in 
his words” of our verse. 

Ver. 21. If one bringeth up his slave ten- 
derly from a child afterward he will bea 
son. The relation of the two clauses is like that 
in ver. 9, p35 “to fondle” is used here only in 


the O. T.; it is more common in Aramaic. )32 


which according to the Rabbinic is cognate with 
]°J suboles, seems to be designed to distinguish 


“the son of the household,” the free jfilius fami- 
“ias in contrast with the house-slave; comp. Lu- 
THER’s term ‘‘Junker” [a ‘‘squire”]. Others in- 
terpret the Zapazlegom. differently, e.g. Ewaup, 
following the Arabic: ‘‘he will be unthankful ” 
[Furrst, “intractable” ]: Srimr ‘his end will 
be (evil) development;” Von Hormann, ubi supra: 
“there is at last a lamentation,”’ etc. [Houprn: 


‘shall be grieved]. Hurzia reads 113 which 


is to be interpreted, like Ps. xliv. 15 (14) ‘a 
shaking of the head,” or even “a wringing of the 


hands!” ‘To write pq would be more natural 


than this: ‘his end. willbe contention,” as the 
Vulgate seems to have understood the expression, 
when it renders: postea sentiet eum contumacem. 

Ver. 22. An angry man stirreth up strife. 
Almost precisely like xv. 18; comp. xxviii. 25.— 
Anda passionate man aboundeth in trans- 
gression ; for 1) in the sense of “great or 
rich in something,” comp. xxviii. 20, 27. See 
chap. xxii. 24 for a phrase kindred to the “lord 
of passion,” 7. e., the passionate man. 

Ver. 23. With ¢ compare xvi. 18; xxv.7; with 
b, xvi. 19; xi, 16, 

5. Ver. 24-27. Warning against the fear of 
man, disposition to please men, and complicity 
in transgressions.—He that is partner with 
a thief hateth himself; 7. ¢., inasmuch as he, 
as the concealer of a thief, brings upon himself 
the guilt and likewise the penalty of the ful 
theft.—He heareth the curse and showeth 
it not; 7.¢., he hears the curse which according 
to the law (Lev. y. 1 sq.) marks a theft as an 

offence deserving a heavy penalty, and yet does 
_ not reveal the perpetrators of the deed Which is 
laden with such a curse, and thus brings the 
curse also upon himself. [The E. V. is altogether 
ambiguous and misleading. ] ; 

Ver. 25. Fear of man bringeth a snare. 
Fear of man (for which Hrrzig conjectures 
DIN? TIN, “desiring or delighting in man”) is 
strictly ‘‘trembling before men;” comp. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 15, Sucha fear of man « bringeth a snare,” 
because it easily betrays into a participation in 
the sinful actionsofmen. Withd comp. xviii. 10. 

Ver. 26. Many seek the face (favor) of the 
ruler; they wait upon him, the potentate, in per- 
son, as a token of their homage, and in order to 
gain his favor. Comp. xix.6; 1 Kings x. 24.—But 
from Jehovah cometh man’s judgment; 
z. 6, God, the Supreme Ruler, allots the destinies 
of men most justly and equitably ; with Him one 
obtains the desired judgment more certainly than 
with any human ruler whatsoever. Comp. xvi. 
83. Hrrzic arbitrarily says : ‘judgment is here 
equivalent to rank, dignity.” 





Ver. 27. Comp. xi. 20; xxviii. 4; and for the 
expression ‘they that walk uprightly,” or are 
‘‘upright in the way,” in clause 4, see in parti- 
cular Ps. xxxvii. 14, and also Prov. ii. 7. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


When carly expositors (SréckER, Woutrarra, 
ete., comp. also StreR) represent the chapter be- 
fore us as directed especially against stiff-necked 
obstinacy, or against wilful disobedience and 
persistent refusal of correction, this conception 
of its main subject not only corresponds with 
ver. 1, but also with the repeated occurrence of 
rebukes of lawless conduct and the bad training 
of children, such as the following series of .pro- 


‘verbs exhibits (vers. 9, 12, 15, 17, 18, 19, 21), 


Besides the manifold warnings against violent 
temper and its evil consequences fall under the 
same category (vers. 8, 11, 22); in like manner 
the dissuasions against prodigality (ver. 8), op- 
pression of the poor (vers. 2, 7, 13, 14), pride 
(ver. 28), flattery and bribery (vers. 4, 5, 12), in- 
justice and deeds of wickedness in general (vers. 
6,10, 16, 27). As a peculiar form of insubordi- 
nation, or persistent disregard of the divine law, 
there is brought out prominently toward the end 
of the chapter the fear of man, which has not be- 
fore been expressly mentioned in the Book of 
Proverbs. And this is done in such a way as to 
distinguish three degrees of this fault; the con- 
cealing of a theft, as its rudest and lowest form 
(ver. 24); the « trembling before men,” or pli- 
ability with respect to such conduct of wicked 
persons in general as is sinful and entices to sin 
(ver. 25) ; and the mere disposition to please men, 
or reliance on the protection and favor of power- 
ful men, instead of on God alone (ver. 26). 

A special adaptation to the theocratic political 
organization of the people of God under the Old 
Testament is given to the general direction which 
the chapter takes against wilfulness, insubordina- 
tion and want of discipline, in ver. 18: When 
there is no revelation, the people become law- 
less; but he that keepeth the law, blessed is he! 
In this remarkable testimony to the need of pro- 
phecy as the living watch and ward of the law, 
there is evidently brought to view that thought 
which is doctrinally and in respect to the history 
of salvation the most significant in the section. 
This is a thought which could develop itself and 
find expression only after repeated periods had 
occurred in which prophecy was wholly or par- 
tially silent, and theretore only on the ground of 
sorrowful experiences that had accumulated in 
such seasons. The appearance of this thought, 
however, in the section before us by no means 
compels the assumption that this division of the 
book may not have originated till after Hezekiah, 
and this Hrrzra also admits, Comp. above, the 
exegetical interpretation of the passage. 

The great significance of prophecy for the mo- 
ral life, both of the theocratic people of God 
and of Christian nations, has been well presented 
by Exsrer, in connection with this passage, 
‘Where the continuity of these prophetic revela- 
tions (to which it belonged to maintain in life and 
to develop the fundamental revelation made in 
the law) was interrupted, this was the sign of a 
stagnation in the theocratic life, of an incapacity 
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to understand the voice of God that ever contin- 
ued to exist in Israel. Such a condition must 
therefore necessarily bring with it also a moral 
lawlessness in the people. For when the law was 
a vivid reality, it must necessarily develop pro- 
phetic manifestations, because there is in the law 
itself a struggling toward a higher perfection, so 
that the faithful keeping of the law stood in the 
most intimate reciprocity with the flourishing of 
prophecy.—Naturally the relation of this proverb 
to the life of Christian nations is thereby not 
excluded, for we must then contemplate the law 
as first revealed in its true import in the light of 
the gospel, and revelation as the continued work- 
ing of the Spirit in the Church.” 

How far moreover in the life of Christian na- 
tions we can and must speak of an abiding co- 
operative work of prophecy (7. ¢., naturally that 
of the New Testament), upon its successful deve- 
lopment, religious and moral, Von Zezscuwitz 
has shown with peculiar force and pertinence in 
his three discourses on ‘‘ Domestic Missions, po- 
pular education and prophecy” (Frankfort on 
the Main, 1864); see in particular pp. 86 sq. 


TOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the chapter as a whole: The blessing 
of strict discipline on the basis of the word 
of God, or its necessity for the prospe- 
rity whether of individual persons and house- 
holds, or of entire nations and States.—SrécKkmr: 
Third hinderance to the attainment of true wis- 
dom: obstinate disobedience or stubbornness; 
origin, characteristics and remedy of this evil. 

Vers. 1-7. [Trapp (onver. 1): If men harden 
their hearts, God will harden His hand.—J. Howr: 
A fearful thing when the gospel itself shall not be 


_ Iny remedy !—Cuatmurs: The hardening effect 


of continued resistance to the application of a 
moral force.—S. Davins: To follow the conduct 
of our own folly and refuse the advantage we 
might receive from the wisdom of others disco- 
vers an uncreaturely pride and self-sufficiency ; 
and the career of such a pursuit, whatever be its 
object, will always end in disappointment and 


- confusion.—Hooxer (on ver. 2): Religion un- 


feignedly loved perfecteth man’s abilities unto 
all kind of virtuous services in the common- 
wealth. |—Zrtrner (on ver. 1): He that obsti- 
nately opposes the Holy Ghost and will not re- 
ceive the wholesome corrections of God’s word, 
his heart the evil spirit hardens; he thereby 
plunges himself into calamity.—(On ver. 3): Pious 
parents can experience no greater joy than when 
they see their children walk in true wisdom and 
the fear of God.—(On ver. 5): The caress of a 
flatterer is much more dangerous than the hatred 
of an enemy.—[Sourm (on ver. 5): Three Ser- 
mons on Flattery.—Bripazs (on ver. 6): There 
is always a snare in the ways of sin; always a 
song in the ways of God.]—Lanau (on ver. 7): 
Let judges and rulers take good heed lest they by 


their negligence in the cause of the humble be 


reckoned as among the ungodly.—Von GrRLacu: 
By righteousness there is opened to man a view 
into all departments of life; especially may he 
transfer himself into the position and case of the 
oppressed ; while to the wicked man, who looks 


on every thing superficially, such insight is de- 
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nied, and he therefore easily comes to oppress the 
poor. 

Vers. 8-11. Hasrus (on ver. 8): An unwashed 
mouth may easily stir up much evil; but it isa 
characteristic of wisdom to make the best of every 
thing.—Starxn: A trie Christian is at the same 
time a good citizen in the commonwealth; for he 
seeks to produce and preserve peace.—[Lorp 
Bacon: Scorners weaken all the foundations of 
civil government; a thing the more to be at- 
tended to, because the mischief is wrought not 
openly, but by secret engines and intrigues.— 
Lawson: The holy seed are the substance and 
strength of a land.—Lord Bacon (on ver. 9): In 
this contest the chances are altogether unequal ;* 
seeing it is no victory to conquer, and a great 
disgrace to be conquered. ]—Lancz: One should 
not suffer himself to be kept from the proclama- 
tion of the truth by the opposition of foolish peo- 
ple, 2 Tim. iv. 2; if one does not receive it, ano- 
ther does.—Von “GERzAcH (on ver. 11): Among 
the characteristics of folly there is always found 
a boisterous, ungovernable nature; to wisdom 
belongs self-command. : 

Ver. 12-17. Mrtancutnon (on ver. 12): The 
example of distinguished persons, such as rulers, 
teachers, etc., avails and effects very much, and 
that in both directions, by promoting good as 
wellas evil. Most rapidly, however, is the plague 
of base vices transmitted, especially in the circle 
of household companions, and in the daily retinue 
of these persons of high station.—[Murrrr: He 
that carrieth Satan in his ear is no less blame- 
worthy than he which carrieth him in his tongue. ] 
—CrameEr (on ver. 13): The Holy Scriptures are 
for poor and for rich; every one findeth his own 
chapter therein adapted to himself. Butin order 
that the one as well as the other may see what is 
needful for them, both need enlightenment and 
divine help.—Srarxu (on ver. 14): Not so much 
by strength and might as rather by faithful, kind 
and righteous treatment of subjects is a govern- 
ment preserved and confirmed.—Von GrRLACH 
(on vers. 15, 17): Mothers are wont to be most 
at fault in indulging their children, and must 
therefore bear away the chief shame of its fruits. 
—[CuHautmers: By joining the rod with the re- 
proof, the moral is sometimes the better en- 
forced when there is added to it the physical ap- 
pliance. ] 

Ver. 18, Luruzer: Without God’s word man 
can do nothing but practise idolatry and his own 
will.—Mrtancutuon: As well princes as people 
must consider that pious governments, which 
God aids by His counsel and blessing, are more 
needful than all things beside; they must there- 
fore beseech God for such a wholesome govern- 
ment, and not plunge themselves in sin and vice, 
lest God withdraw it from them as a judgment.— 
Srécker (special sermon for married people, 
based on ver, 18): On the indispensable necessity 
of the divine word to a blessed domestic relation: 
a) How Christian hearts should stand related to 
the word of God; 5) What advantage and reward 
they have from its right use.—WoutrartH: Take 
religion from man and he sinks into the deepest 
barbarism.—[Fraven: The Spirit and the word 
of God usually come and go together. ] 

Vers. 19-27. ZeLTNER (on vers. 19-21): As 
self-willed menials do when they are indulged, so 
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likewise our own vile flesh and blood. If one 
leaves to this its own will even a little, it will 
quickly rule over the spirit, Gal. vy. 17 sq.— 
[Lorp Bacon (on ver. 21): Princes and masters 
ought to keep a measure in conferring grace and 
favor on their servants. .. . Sudden promotion 
begets insolence; continual obtaining of desires 
begets impatience of refusal; and if there be no- 
thing further to aspire to, there will be an ab- 
sence of alacrity and industry.]—Srarke (on 
ver. 24): Both the bold sinner himself and he 
likewise who makes himself partaker in the sings 
of others, brings upon himself God’s wrath and 
punishment.—(On ver. 25): It is a sinful fear of 
man when one from timidity acts to please others 
against his conscience.—A means against this 





fear of man is pre-eminently prayer for a joyous 
spirit (Ps. li. 12, 14), and faith and child-like re- 
liance on God’s protection. —{Fuaven: Men 


vainly “hope to find merey with God,” but expect. 


none from men; so the voice of conscience is 
drowned by the louder clamors and threats of ad- 
versaries.—ARNOT: It is not a transference of 
fear from man to God that makes a sinner safe; 
the kind of affection must be changed as well as 
its object. Safety lies not in terror, but in trust. 
Hope leads to holiness. ]—Von Guruacu (on ver. 
26): Justice and favor which princes can ensure 
are indifferent in the presence of God’s decision, 
—(On ver. 27): It isno good sign for him who 
would be upright when he can be on friendly 
terms with the pngodly. 





Vv. THE SUPPLEMENTS. 


Craps. XXX. and XXXI. 


First Supplement: The words of Agur. 


CuHar. XXX. 


a) Inrropvction: Of God’s word as the source of all wisdom. 


Vers. 1-6. 


1 Words of Agur, the son of the princess of Massa. 
The man’s saying: “I have wearied myself about God, * 
wearied myself about God—then did I withdraw! 


2 For I am a beast and not a man, 


and the understanding of a man I have not; 


3 neither have I acquired wisdom, 
nor gained knowledge of the Holy. 


4 Who hath ascended to the heavens and descended ? 


who hath grasped the wind in his fists ? 


who hath wrapped the waters in‘a garment? 
who hath fixed all the ends of the earth? 
what is ‘his name and what is his son’s name, if thou knowest ? 


5 Every word of God is pure ; 


a shield is He to them that trust in Him. 


6 Add thou not to His words, 


lest He rebuke thee and thou be made a liar.” 


b) Various expressive numerical proverbs, relating to the golden mean between rich and poor, to 
recklessness, an insatiable disposition, pride and arrogance, ete. 


7 Two things have I entreated of thee, 
refuse me not, before I die: 

8 Deceit and lies keep far from me; 
poverty and riches give me not; 
cause me to eat the food allotted me; 

9 lest I, being full, deny (God) 
and say: Who is Jehovah ? 
and lest I, having become poor, steal 


and take the name of my God in vain — 


Ee it 
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10 Cause not the servant to slander his master, 
lest he curse thee and thou suffer (be destroyed).— 
11 (There is) a generation that curseth their father, p 
_ and doth not bless their mother ; - 
12 (there is) a generation that are pure in their own eyes, 
and are not washed from their filthiness ; 
13 (there is) a generation, how haughty are their eyes, 
and their eyelids are lifted up ; 
14 (there is) a generation whose teeth are swords, and their jaw-teeth knives, 
to devour the poor from the earth, and the needy from among men !— 
15 The leech hath two daughters: give, give! 
there are three (things) that are not to be satisfied ; 
four say not: enough! 
16 The world of the dead, the barren womb; , 
the earth (which) is not satisfied with water, 
and the fire that saith not: enough !— 
17 An eye that mocketh at its father, 
and despiseth obedience to its mother, 
the ravens of the valley shall pluck it out, 
4nd the young eagles shall eat it.— 
18 Three things are too wonderful for me, 
and four I do not comprehend; 
19 the way of the eagle in the heavens, 
the way of a serpent upon a rock, 
the way of a ship in the midst of the sea, 
and the way of a man with a maid. 
20 Thus is the way of the adulterous woman : 
she eateth, and wipeth her mouth, and saith : 
I have done no iniquity !— 
21 Under three things doth the earth tremble, 
and under four can it not stand: 
22 under a servant when he ruleth, 
and a fool when he is satisfied with bread ; 
23 under a hated (rejected) woman when she is married, 
and a maid when she succeedeth her mistress. 
24 Four are the little things of earth, 
and yet are they wise, quick of wit: 
25 the ants, a people not strong, : 
that prepare in summer their food ; 
26 conies, a people not mighty, 
that set their dwelling among rocks; 
27 no king have the locusts, 
and yet they go forth organized all of them ; 
28 the lizard layeth hold with her hands, 
and dwelleth in kings’ palaces.— 
29 There are three that make stately their walk, 
and four that are comely in going: 
30 the lion, mighty among beasts, 
and that turneth not before any : 
81 the greyhound, slender in its loins, or the goat, 
and a king with whom there is no resistance (possible).— 
32 If thou art foolish in exalting thyself, 
and if thou devisest evil—(put) thy hand on thy mouth! 
33 For the pressing of milk giveth forth cheese, 
and pressing the nose giveth blood, 
and pressing wrath giveth strife. 
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GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 6.—[In ath J) we have the single instance in which daghesh lene is omitted after a silent sheva. See Grurn, ¢22 


b; 66 (2), a; Bérr., 2325.—A4 


Ver, 10.—[In }} WN the suifix is of the form appropriate to the singular, as is not uncommon with pluralia tantum ; 
aes 


Borr., 2886, 1, 6. In WP. the verb has the sense of a subj. pres. in a negative or final clause; Bérv., 2981, 2.—A.] 


Vers. 15.—[The noun yn; as a sort of independent accusative, becomes yirtually an Interjection. Borrcuer, 2 510, 


5, d—A.] 


Ver. Wp"? for napy has a daghesh dirimens in the 


57, 2, (8) a; Bérr., $399, b, 3; 458, 1, d—A.] 


. 


p> the long Ithiriq being shortened; GREEN, 214, a; 24, b; 


Ver. 25.—(o>n3, a fem. noun construed as masculine; GREEN, 2 200, e; Borr., @715, ¢—A.] 


Ver. 20.—payD, where it occurs the second time, drops the characteristic » as superfluous ; Borr., 2171.—A.] 


Ver. 81.—[Vor }$§ Bérr. would read }¥j), the wild goat or antelope. ] 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Preliminary Remark. If our reading and ex- 
planation of the superscription in ver. 1 is cor- 
rect (see what is said immediately below, under 
No. 2), the contents of this Supplement, like that 
of the one following (chap. xxxi. 1-9), can be 
accepted neither as from Solomon, nor from 
Hezekiah. For aside from the fact that it is quite 
as impossible that ‘‘Agur’” as that “Lemuel” 
in chap. xxxi. 1 is some allegorical substitute for 
the name of Solomon, as many of the olden com- 
mentators claim (¢. g., Srécxrr, J. Lanen, etc., 
[so Jenomn, RAsui, e/c., earlier, and Worpsy., 
ete., more recently]), the name Massa clearly 
points to a land beyond the bounds of Palestine 
as the dwelling-place of the author or collector. 
The name must belong to the Massa mentioned in 
Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chron. i. 80 with Duma, as the 
name of a district or tribe in northern Arabia,— 
which from the direction of Jerusalem (according 
to Is. xxi. 11) was beyond Seir, and therefore in 
any case south-easterly from Palestine, and 
which we shall be obliged to regard as an Ish- 
maelitish kingdom, or an Israelitish founded b 
members of the covenant people of the Old Tes- 
tament who had wandered from home. Drurrzscu 
holds the former view (Article Spriiche Salomo’s 
in Herzoq’s fteal-Encyclopadie). His reasons are, 
that both sections, the “ words of Agur”’ and the 
‘words of Lemuel” contain numerous traces of 
an origin outside the Hebrew while yet Semitic 
(@.g-, the insatiable “Aluka” or blood-sucker, 


chap. xxx. 15; the Divine name Mix, chap. xxx. 
15; the ‘expressions Mp) xxx. 1, 17; fin 
“enough,” xxx. 15, 16; 3 (93), xxxi. 2; 


"N=PN, xxxi. 4; °1p 33, xxxi. 5, ete.) ; and be- 
cause the reception into the canonof the prophe- 
cies of Balaam, and yet more that of the dis- 
courses of Job, a dweller in the land of Uz, which 
notoriously was never inhabited by Israelites, 
furnish proofs sufficiently weighty of the pos- 
sibility of a transplanting into the goil of the 
sacred national literature of Israel, of the pro- 
ducts of a religious literature originating beyond 
the bounds of Israel. The second of the views 
above mentioned Hrrzre has endeavored to pre- 
sent as probable in his treatise on “the kingdom 
of Massa” (1844), already cited in 312 of our 
Introduction, and likewise in pp. 310 sq. of his 





Commentary; and he has done it with argu- 
ments which we must deem more weighty than 
those adduced by Drxrrzscu, and whose decisive 
weight is admitted by Berruzav also. These 
arguments for the Israelitish character of the 
land of Massa, and of its rulers Agurand Lemuel, 
whose wise maxims are before us in our two Sup- 
plements, are briefly the following. 1) Agur 
confesses expressly in chap. xxx. 9 his faith in 
Jehovah the God of Israel. 2) The introductory 
words in xxx. 1-6, as well as the utterances in 
vers. 7, 8, 14, 22, 82 of the same chapter, and in 
chap. xxxi. 8, 9, breathe forth that sense of 
justice and that humble subjection to the hand 
of God, which are peculiar to the thevcratie re- 
verer of the law who is of Israel, and such as 
appear in numerous other passages of our Book 
of Proverbs, of the Book of Psalms, the Prophets, 
etc, 3) The Massa of Gen. xxv. 14; 1°Chron. i. 
30, is indeed in these passages numbered among 
the sons of Ishmael, and therefore characterized 
as a district inhabited mainly by Ishmaelites; 
but later Arabian and Jewish authors (especially 
Brnsamin of Tudela in his accounts of the city of 
Telmas see Rirrmr’s Arabia, II. 406) describe the 


Y | region of Massa and the Duma, which is its near 


neighbor, as occupied by numerous Jews,—and 
already among the’prophecies of Isaiah from the 
time of Hezekiah there is found a prophecy which 
relates to Duma (Is. xxi. 11, 12), a ‘burden of 
Duma” which with great probability presents 
Hebrews as dwelling in this region, 4) The 
passage (1 Chron, iv. 38-48) expressly records a 
migration that occurred in the days of Hezekiah 
to Mount Seir, and so quite into the neighbor- 
hood of Massa and Duma,—a migration of Is- 
raelites of the tribe of Simeon who had settled in 
the region of the remnant of the Amalekites, and 
therefore in’ northern Arabia ; and moreoyer 
from Micah i. 15; ii. 8-10; Is. xxviii. 12 there 
may be inferred as probable a considerable ad- 
vanced movement of certain roving Israelites to- 
ward the South, as having occurred about that 
time. Therefore Agur and Lemuel might very 
probably be regarded as Arabian-Israclitish 
shepherd princes, or as kings (Emirs, Captains) 
of a colony of Israelites of the tribes of Simeon 
that had emigrated to northern Arabia,—and this 
Simeonite colony Massa, quite like Job’s “land 
of Uz,” should be conceived of as a district to a 
great extent if not chiefly occupied by kinsmen 
of the Old Testament people of God, who were 


| believers in Jehovah. [Bérv. in his Lehrb., has 
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of course no occasion to enter into the details of 
this discussion. He does, however, 229, 36, 387, 
refer to these chapters as probably largely of 
Simeonitish origin, and cites various words and 
constructions as plainly showing affinity with 
and the influence of the cognate Arabic and 
Aramaic dialects. Stuart (Comm. pp. 401-407) 
enters very elaborately into the examination of 
the arguments for and against the generally re- 
ceived conception and construction, and decides 
strongly in favor of Hrrzre’s view, which our 
author adopts. Nearly every other English and 
American interpreter dismisses the subject with 
a few lines, quietly retaining the rendering of 
the E. V. possibly with slight modifications. 
Kampu. rejects this part of Hirzia’s theory while 
agreeing with it in many other points. BLEEK 
admits its possible correctness.—A. ] 

2. The superscription to the discourses 
of Agur, ver. 1, according to the Masoretic 
punctuation is literally rendered: Words of 
Agur, the son, of Jakeh, the divine utterance 
(prophetic utterance), the saying of the man to 
Ithiel, to Ithiel and Ucal.”? Inasmuch as of the 
four proper names which these words include, 
according to this conception of them, one at least, 
Ithiel, appears also in Neh. xi. 7 as an Israelitish 
name of a man, and since Agur is not to be at all 
suspected as a Hebrew personal name, whether 
we interpret the word (with Herper and the ma- 
jority) by “collector,” and so regard it a col- 
lateral form of 148 (Prov. x. 5),—or whether 


with Hirzic, following the Arabic, we claim for 
it the signification ‘‘exile, the man living ina 
strange land,” this interpretation of this difficult 
passage, which was already given in the Chaldee 
version, and partially in the Syriac, and has been 
retained by most moderns, seems to excite no 
suspicion, if it be assumed that we are to regard 
Ithiel and Ucal as sons or pupils of Agur, and 
are to conceive of the whole as the communica- 
tion, not indeed of a dialogue of the teacher Agur 
with these pupils (so ¢. g., DipEruxrn), but of a 
didactic address, or a ‘‘fatherly counsel” given 
to them. But this conception is lexically impossi- 
ble. And 1) because neither ‘‘Jakeh” nor 
«‘Ucal” occurs elsewhere as a Hebrew proper 
name, norcan they even be satisfactorily explained 
as such (see Hrrzia on this passage); [Fuerst 
taking Jakeh ag an irregular participial form in- 
terprets it symbolically ‘‘one holding to the as- 
sembly of the wise ;’—Guszn. more concisely 
‘pious ”’]. 2) Because the remarkable doubling 


of Sse can in no way be brought into har- 
mony with the laws of the Hebrew modes of ex- 
pression, —not even by the assumption of Herprr 
and Umpreit that this isa solemn repetition pro- 
duced “‘by the vehemence of parallelism.” 3) 
Because, finally, NUIT in the sense of ‘ pro- 


phetic utterance, prophetic burden” would in 
connection with the following ON] give a combi- 
‘nation unknown in the whole prophetical litera- 
ture of the Old Testament,—one to the justifica- 
tion of which neither Zech. ix.1; xii. 1, nor any 
other passage whatsoever can be brought. 
[Kampu. while admitting that only a greater or 
less degree of probability can at the best be 
’ reached, meets this difficulty by separating the 





two nouns whose combination is pronounced un- 
exampled. The first he connects with Agur 
while admitting the term is elsewhere used only 
in strict prophecy. The second he regards as 
describing the “utterance” of ‘the man,” some 
friend or stranger, whose words are given in vers, 
1-4, while Agur himself begins to speak in ver. 
5. He fails to find any sufficient reason for 


taking xv as a proper rather than a common 


noun, Sruarr argues that in xxxi. 1 NUD must 
be a genitive limiting WD, no other construction 
being grammatical; the noun must therefore be a 
proper noun, the name of the kingdom, and the 
noun must be presumed to be the same here,—A. ] 

The allegorizing interpretations are however 
likewise untenable, which have been attempted 
in various forms, taking the four proper names 
as either wholly or partially appellative. This 
was early done by the LXX and Vulg., the former 
of which appears to have regulated the text in a 
way wholly arbitrary, while the latter follows 
the text more closely, and renders Agur by con- 
gregans, Jakeh by vomens, Ithiel by cum quo est 
Deus, and Jucal by confortatus. Of modern ex- 
positors Ewanv has taken at least the last half 
of the ver. ina similar way: Thus does the man 
speak to God-with-me, to God-with-me and I-am- 


strong. The 28 according to this view stands 


for 2238; and in combination with the appella- 
tive Ithiel composes a single name. Instead of 
DN] however we should need to read DNJ-. Since 
the objections expressed above, especially those 
which relate tothe name Jakeh, and the doubling 
of the name Ithiel are not removed, and still 
others are added to them, there is nothing left 
but to alter the reading of the verse thoroughly. 
Of the various emendations which are possible 
and have been in part already attempted, that of 
Hirzia commends itself most strongly, which we 
have made the basis of the version given above. 

According tothis we should in the first place read 
Nw Mp. {3 “Son of her whom Massa obeys,” 
or again '!D Ap? {2 (which, is equivalent to 
Ap? 13) “Son of her whose dominion is 
Massa,” which in any case gives as the result 
« gon of the ruler, the princess of Massa” (comp. 
No. 1.) 

Furthermore we must then read twice “TN? 
ON, “J have labored, have wearied myself upon, 
about, with God,” 2. e., have sought with difficulty 
and effort to conceive and comprehend Him in 
His nature (comp. m3 in Is. xvi. 12; and also 


passages like Job xi. 7; Acts xvii. 27, ede.) 
Finally the concluding word Son) must either 
be pointed 228), “and have become dull, am 
wearied,”é, ¢., in seeking after God (thus Hirzra); 
or, which seems to be lexically easier, 528) (from 


ae evanuit) “and have withdrawn, have be- 
come faint” (comp. Ps. Ixix. 4; Ixxxiv. 3; Job 
xix. 27, etc.), which latter reading is the one 
followed by Berruzau [Kampu.,S., etc.]. It is, 
indced, true that even by these emendations the 
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difficulties of the passage are not removed; and 
yet the meaning thus resulting for the second 
half of the verse agrees admirably with the 
further utterances of the Introduction, especially 
with vers. 8 and 4. Moreover the ov ratvouanof 


the LXX which corresponds with the DDN) at the 


end confirms on the whole the interpretation 
‘given to that obscure expression (and that of 
Hirzia as well as that of Berturau, which be- 
sides are not essentially different). And as re- 
spects the expression, which is, it is true, some- 


what harsh, /'3 nnp j2) an indirect confirmation 


of this appears in the fact that the rare word 
Mp” “obedience” (comp. Gen. xlix. 10) occurs 
mai fte’ 


again immediately below in ver. 17. 

3. Vers. 2-6. Continuation and conclusion of 
the Introduction.—For I am a beast and not 
aman, ec. To the confession given at the out- 
set, that he has wearied himself in vain in 
fathoming the divine nature, there ig here appro- 
priately added the admission of the author’s 
ignorance, and his natural incapacity for higher 
spiritual knowledge. His vexation in view of the 
fact that his wisdom has come to shame in con- 
nection with God and things divine, finds vent 
for itself in strong expressions, which remind us 
of Ps. lxxiii. 22; comp. also remarks above on 
chap. xii. 1.—W ND Wa is probably not “more 
stupid than any man” (as is commonly rendered, 
Ewatp, Berrurau [E. V., De W., H., N,, Spa ies 
W., K.] éte.), but « brutishly stupid, unlike 
(away from) a man,” and so “a beast and not a 
man” (Hrrzre). [We see no reason for preferring 
this to the common comparative rendering of {2: 


A.] 

Ver. 8. Nor gained knowledge of the 
Holy. For this last clause comp. remarks on 
ix, 10. 


Ver. 4. Who hath ascended to the hea- 
vensan@ descended? For the form of words 
here employed comp. Gen. xxviii. 12; also John 
lil. 13; Rom. x. 6,7. The ascending to heayen 
and descending thenee, is like the « grasping the 
wind in the fists,” the wrapping up the waters, 
etc., an activity belonging exclusively to God, and 
characteristic of Him in His supermundane na- 
ture. That thereisan activity of this sort, ruling 
the world and upholding the world, on the part 
of the invisible God, he knows; but who the in- 
visible divine Ruler of all is, and how-constituted, 
this has hitherto remained hidden from his view, 
and it is to this that his amazed inquiries relate, 
reminding us of Job xxvi, 14.5 163x119) eter 
Who gathereth the wind in his fists ?—so0 
that he can at his pleasure restrain it and let it 
blow. n35m13, lit. “in his two fists ;” an expres- 


sion employed probably because there are al- 
ways two opposing currents of Wind, of which 
now the one and again the other blows (comp. 
Eccles. i. ‘6.) [There seems to beno occasion for 
going beyond the fact that fists usually exist in 
pairs, to find in the remoter facts of nature an ex- 
planation for a very natural phrase.—A.]—Who 
wrappeth the waters ina f8arment? The 
water is the upper mass of waters, wrapped in 
the clouds of heaven as in a capacious garment, 
and so kept back from pouring down upon the 
earth. Comp. Job xxyi, 8; Ps. civ. 6: and 


° 
ry 





ee 
above, notes on Proy.. viii. 28.—Who fixeth all 
the ends of the earth? By this is probably 
intended the bounds of the continents against 
the sea (Jer. v. 22; Job xxxiii. 10, 11.)—What 
is his name, and. his son’s name, if thou 
knowest? In this question is contained the 
idea: No one knows God adequately,in His in- 
most nature; none is able to attain a genealogical 
knowledge of Him and His family, in’ such way 
as may be done among men; especially is the 
question, what is true of His son, veiled in in- 
scrutable mystery. That God has no son atall is 
plainly not implied ‘in this remarkable question, 
which is left unanswered (in reply to Hrvaia); 
but only this, that no one knows the name of 
this son,—that his nature and his relation to the 
other manifestations of God’s nature, e.g., to His 
hypostatie wisdom (chap. viii. 22 sq.) is known 
to none? Agur therefore confesses here with 
sufficient distinctness the defectiveness of his 
knowledge of God the Son,—a, fact which serves 
to confirm in the.most welcome way our remarks 
on the passage viii. 22 sq. concerning the incom- 
pleteness, the embryonic imperfection of the 
doctrine of the Logos (or the Christology) of the 
proverbs in general. Both Gxurer who identifies 
the “Son” of our passage without qualification 
with God’s hypostatic wisdom, and J. D. Mr- 
CHAELIS, who finds here ascribed to God with the 
clearness and precision of the New Testament an 
only Son, go too far and intermingle foreign 
ideas. [So Sruarr: “To think of the Logos 
here, under the name of ]2 would be ‘travelling 


very far out of the record.’” And yet we may 
well go as faras J. Pym Surry (Scripture Testi- 
mony, etc., I. 469) when he says: «The concluding 
clauses of this energetic passage are rationally 
and easily interpreted, if we admit that the 
ancient Jews had some obscure ideas of a plurality 
in the divinenature.” The objections to as much 
of an inference as this are forced and feeble. It 
is possible that the meaning may be only this: We 
know neither himself nor his,—while in human 
relations the man and his genealogy are objects 
of eager inquiry and extensive knowledge. But 
the Messianic Psalms had already spoken of «the 
Son,” mysteriously, perhaps, and yet enough to 
supply germs of knowledge as well as of faith. 
See Hotpen, etc.—A. ]—Strangely insipid and ra- 
tionalizing is Umbremz’s view [held by Novus; 
etc.], that by the Sonis here intended the pupil of 
the philosopher who understands all the myste- 
ries of the world and the world’s government !— 
Furthermore the LXX instead of 13 must have 
read M3 for they render 7 ro bvona Tol¢g TéKvoLc 
avrov. 

Vers. 5, 6. Instead of unprofitable puzzling 
about God and divine mysteries there is recom- 
mended the humble reception in faith of the 
only true divine revelation which affords light 
and peace, and needs no supplementing or per- 
fecting on the part of man.—With 5 a comp. Ps. 
xix. 9; cxix. 140; with a and 6, Ps. xviii. 31, 


where however mn takes the place of the divine 
name AYN which is characteristic of our passage. 


In regard to this comp. above, remarks under 
No. 1.—Add thou nothing to His words. 
A similar warning with respect to the law asa 
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revelation of the divine will fully sufficient in 
itself and adequate occurs in Deut. iv.2; xii. 32; 
omp. also Rev. xxii. 18. 

\ 4. Vers. 7-10. Prayer of the poet to Jehovah for 
preservation from all that is false, and from the 
two extremes of poverty and riches (vers. 7-9), 
together with a warning against the vice of slan- 
der. This last forms with ver. 17 the sole ex- 
ception to that mode of constructing the proverbs 
which elsewhere in the section, vers. 7-38, is 
consistently carried through, viz., the numerical. 
Comp. on these peculiar numerical proverbs or 
Middoth, the Introd., 3 14, and remarks on chap. 
vi. 16.—Two things have I entreated of 
thee. This double prayer is, as the 2d clause 
shows, a prayer not merely once offered, but the 
abiding utterance to God of the desire of the poet’s 
heart, his importunate request from Him continued 
to his death. 

Ver. 8. Deceitand lies keep far from me. 
“Deceit” (NW) and “lying words” stand in the 
mutual relation of the devising of inward un- 
truth and deceitful wickedness, and the false, 
lying utterance which springs forth from this as 
its necessary expression. No further justifica- 
tion is added for this first half of the prayer; the 
second, however, which relates to the golden mean 
between rich and poor, is more minutely explained 
and justified in ver. 8, cand ver. 9. [The idea 
“vanity ” given in the E. V. and retained by H., 
M., W., etc., is a secondary meaning of the noun 
whose primary meaning according to GrseEn. is 
‘ceyil,” according to Furrsr ‘insecurity, or 
slipperiness.” It seems to be more than the un- 
substantial, it is the positively deceitful that is 
here intended.—A.]—Cause me to eat the 
food allotted me, lit. ‘the food of my lot or 
portion,” %. ¢., the part or assignment that falls to 
me, so much as is intended and is necdful for 
me, no more and no less. Comp. xxxi. 15; Gen. 
xlvii. 22; and also the dpro¢ éxcotavoc, the ‘daily 
bread’’ of the Lord’s prayer, Matth. vi. 11, which 
is equivalent at least in a general way. ‘ 

Ver. 9. Lest I being full deny, etc. Bold 
denial of the Holy One, and the mocking ques- 
tion ‘‘ who is the Lord, or what can He do?” 
(comp. Ps. Ixxiii. 11; Job xxi. 14) appears in 
other passages likewise as the indication of pride 
developed by surfeiting and luxurious enjoyment 
in life; see Deut. viii. 12-15; xxxii. 15 sq.—And 
lest I be poor and steal (comp. vi. 80)’and 
take the name of my God in vain. Wn 
‘‘to lay hands upon or seize hold of something” 
here denotes the wicked profanation of the di- 
vine name which consists in mockery, cursing 
and contumely with respect to it. For such of- 
fences as these the bitter necessities of hunger 
and poverty may according to Isa. viii. 21 pro- 
duce (comp. Proy. xix. 3), and not merely false 
swearing by the name of God in denying the guilt 
of theft, which alone is usually thought of here. 

Ver. 10. Cause not the servant to slan- 
der his master. Usually rendered: ‘‘ betray 
(or slander) not the servant to his master” 
(Vulg., Luvusr, Umpreit [E. V., Dn W., H., N., 
M.], e¢c.). But the Hiphil cannot have the same 
meaning as the Poel, Ps. ci. 5; it must mean ‘‘to 
cause one to slander, to excite one to calumny 
against another.’ The warning is not against 





slander in itself, but against incitement to slan- 
der, and more specifically betraying servants into 
tattling and accusations against their masters 
(thus correctly Ewanp, Berruuau, Hrrzia, Exs- 
Ter [Kampu., 8. ], e¢c.).—Lest he curse thee, 
and thou be destroyed. The instigator to 
slander might easily hit upon the wrong person, 
a faithful, diligent servant, who instead of al- 
lowing himself to be misled, might rather curse 
the betrayer, and so bring merited calamity upon 
his head (comp. remarks on xxvi. 2). 

6. Vers. 11-14. An utterance expressive of exe- 
cration, vehement abhorrence, concerning a peo- 
ple or a generation characterized by four forms 
of ungodliness (not qguatuor genera detestabilia ho- 
minum, as J. D. MicHae.is and others hold). The 
13 which is four times repeated, may be taken 
either as a vocative, ‘‘Oh generation!” (EWALD, 
EnstERr), or as a nominative, which then express- 
es simply the existence of a generation of the 
kind described, and is used in a certain sense for 
Wt wh (Luruer, E. V., ete. “There is a ge- 
neration”). —A generation that curseth 
their father, etc. Comp. chap. xx. 20; Ex. 
xxi. 17; and then with respect to ver. 12; Isa. 
iv. 4; with reference to ver. 13, Isa. x. 12; Ps. 
exxxi. 2; Proy. vi. 17.—And their eyelids 
are lifted up! MHrrzia finds in this exclama- 
tion, which appears at first to be only a rhetori- 
cally expanded parallel to ‘‘the loftiness of the 


eyes’ in clause a, an allusion to the name prey 


Amalek, which in the Arabic signifies ‘one look- 
ing with wide open eyes,-a man with eyelids. 
lifted up or painted.”’ He therefore conjectures. 
that the entire delineation of a reckless genera- 
tion here before us refers to the people of the 
Amalekites, whose deadly national hatred toward 
the children of Israel (the ‘‘needy or poor,” ver. 
14 5) and whose warlike love of plunder are de- 
scribed in ver. 14 especially. With the assump-- 
tion that Agur is the prince ofa colony of Sime- 
onites, Massa, founded in the Amalekite terri- 
tory (see remarks above, No. 1), this hypothesis 
would admirably agree, on account of 1 Chron. 
iv. 58. And yet the conjecture is in itself too 
uncertain, and particularly too little established 
on the linguistic side.—With ver. 14 a comp. Ps. 
lvii. 5; lyiii. 7; with d, Jer. v.17; xxx. 16; 1. 
17; Isa. ix. 12, ete. [Worpsw. with his fond- 
ness for allegorizing finds in these ‘four evil ge- 
nerations” an undoubted reference to spiritual 
mysteries, ¢.g., various offences within and 
against the church.—A. ]. ‘ 

6. Vers. 15, 16. Of four kinds of insatiable 
things. —The leech hath two daughters; 


Give, give! The rare name Aluka (psy) 
the old versions (the LXX, Symm., the Venet., 
Vulg.) render by BdéAAy, sanguisuga, with which 
there should undoubtedly be taken into account 
the fact that galukd or galokd in the Indian is 
the name of the blood-sucker, and that essen- 


a 
tially the same word (ase) is in Arabic 


the designation of a ghostly demon (or accord- 
ing to Camus, possibly of a ravenous wolf). And 
this is the more confirmed by the fact that the 


- as “personified insatiableness, 


‘ual power that with insatiable 
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Targ. on Ps. xii. 9 speaks of ‘*an Aluka going 
about ina circle, and sucking from men their 
blood,” and by this is undoubtedly meant a yam- 
pyre-like spirit, a ghostly monster of the nature 
of the ghouls of the Arabs and Persians, or the 
Indian dakini (which congregate in’ graveyards, 
and live on the flesh and bones of the corpses). 
An Indian origin of the conception described by 
“Aluka”? is indicated also by the occurrence of 
a proverb closely related to our own, with refe- 
rence to the insatiableness of four things, in the 
Hitopadesa (ed. Lassen, p. 66): ‘The fire is 
not sated with wood, nor the great sea with the 
streams; nor the god of death with all the living, 
nor the beautiful-eyed with men.” ‘The simila- 
yity of this Indian maxim to our passage is 
clearly much more significant, than that of the 
Arabic proverb in Murpant, III. 64, where only 
“death not to be satisfied with creatures, and 
fire not to be satisfied with wood”? make up the 
objects compared. The assumption ofa deriva- 
tion both of the name Aluka, and of the entire 
proverb in its essential substance from the old 
Indian literature need the less excite any well- 
founded suspicion, since Agur’s residence, Massa, 
doubtless lay quite near to the old highway of 
caravans leading from India and Persia to Petra 
and Teima, and on this Sabsean and other mer- 
chants will have brought, not only Indian arti- 
cles of traffic, but Indian ideas and literary pro- 
ductions to the lands of South Western Asia (comp. 
irrzic, p. 818), But the name Aluka and the 
proverb as a whole is conceived with substantial 
correctness by Dépurinin and Zeiquer, whom 
afterward GusEN., Umprerr, Hrrzia, Bertueau, 
Dewirzscn, and in general most of the recent in- 
terpreters have followed. [For illustration sup- 
plied by travellers in Palestine, see Tnomson’s 
Land and Book, I. 868, and Woon’s Bible Ani- 
mals, p. 646.—A.] 


We must reject as untenable both Jareur’s in- 
terpretation of ‘ Aluka” by Sheol, hell (so ren- 
dered in-alleged accordance with the Arabic), 
and Bocuarr’s assertion, that the word signifies 
fate, joipa, insatiable destiny. In this latter 
view there is only so much of truth, that “« Aluka” 
does indeed appear generalized to a conception of 
quite a comprehensive sort, so far forth, plainly, 
craving in its 
highest intensity ” (Berrunav) is denoted by it. 
Therefore, it appears also as a female spirit, and 
has two daughters ascribed to it. These two 
“daughters of the blood-sucker” are in the first 
instance designated by a double “give,” in ac- 
cordance with their character ag craying, insa- 
tiable natures, and these are also expressly 
mentioned by name. For it is plainly these that 
are meant by the first two of the four insatiable 
things, which are named in ys. 16 a as « Sheol” 
and the ‘barren womb.” Hell, or the kingdom 
of the dead, is also in Isaiah y. 14, as well as 
wbove in chap. xxvii. 20, personified as a spirit- 
greediness ga- 
itself. The « closing of the 


““womb” (for Wy comp. Gen, xvi. 2; xx. 18), 


thers men to 


7. e., the unfruitful womb of woman, in connec- 
tion with which there is no conception and bear- 
ing of children, gives indications of itself, accord- 
ing towvhat is said in Gen. xxx. 1 sq. of Jacob’s 
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wives, likewise in an insatiable craving, in con- 
stant desire for sexual enjoyments. On this se- 
cond example of insatiableness the most weight 
seems to be laid by the author of the proverb 
(comp. chap. xxvii. 20). He does not, however, ° 
externally distinguish it specially, and assigns it 
a prominent place in the series of his enumera- 
tions only by making it together with “hell” 
emphatically the daughter of the blood-sucker, 
while the ‘‘ earth” as a third, and the “fire” as 
a fourth example he simply allows to follow in a 
subordinate place. The whole sentence evidently 
lacks the symmetrical, simply and clearly organ- 
ized structure, which distinguishes the analogous 
Indian proverb above cited. Yet in this fact that 
just that which is the main thought, or the truth 
in the moral world among men which is to be il- 
lustrated by the associated similes from nature, 
the insatiableness of the craving of the barren 
woman, is pushed on to the second place, and so 
in a sense hidden (unlike the order in that San- 
serit proverb where the never satisfied “ beauti- 
ful-eyed”? are emphatically placed at the end), 
there is with the greatest probability involved a: 
fully conscious intention of the author of the pro- 
verb, who wished by this artifice to give to his 
maxim the heightened charm of ingenuity, and 
to form, instead of a mere numerical proverb, a 
sharp enigmatical proverb (a M1, comp. Introd., 


@ 11, note 2). Of these numerical proverbs which 
are at the same time enigmas, our chapter con- 
tains several besides, especially vers. 18-20 savers. 
24-28; and vers. 29-31. [As compared with the 
numerical proverbs that follow, the complexity 
and the more artificial character of the one before 
us at once arrests attention. They all have this 
in common, that whatever moral lesson they have 
to convey is less obvious, being hinted rather 
than stated, and in this view they may merit the 
name ‘‘enigmas.’’ In the one now under consi- 
deration insatiable desire and the importance of 
its regulation seem to be the remote object. In 
the development, instead of the “three things” 
and ‘four things” which repeatedly appear af- 
terward, we haye the “leech,” its two daughters, 
the three and the four. Some have regarded the 
two daughters as representing plfysical charac- 
teristics of the blood-sucker,—others as express- 
ing by an Orientalism a doubly intense craving. 
Parallelism suggests making the first two of the 
four the two daughters apart from other conside- 
rations ; other allusions of the Scriptures to’the 
greediness of the world of the dead, justify the 
first, while the second alone belongs to human 
nature. We can see no other reason than this for 
making the second the most emphatic of the four 
as Z. is disposed to do.—Only the most ‘unnatural 
theory of inspiration can take exception to the 
suggestion of a possible Indian origin for the sub- 
stance and the external form of this proverb, its 
place and form here being secured by an appro- 
priate and adequate influence of the Holy Spirit. 
The Book of Proverbs applies a very severe test 
to some theories of inspiration.—A. 

7. Ver. 17. The punishment of him who sins 
against his parents ;—an ethical maxim introduced 
without any close connection into the series of the 
‘*Middoth”? in our section, as ver. 10 is above. 
EwAatp would have the insatiableness of the birds 
of prey, which are to éxecute the judgment on the 
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wicked man, regarded as the main idea of the 
proverb, connecting it with vers. 15,16. This 
element, however, is plainly too far in the back- 
ground, and the main thought is rather his de- 
sert of curse and penalty who daringly tramples 
under foot the fifth commandment; and from this 
there is a sort of connection with vers. 11-14.— 
Aneye.... the ravens of the valley (lit., 
brook) (comp. 1 Kings xvii. 4-6) shall pluck it 


out, efc. [The bna, the Arabic Wady, is some- 
times the torrent, sometimes the valley through 
which it flows. See fullillustrations and citations 
in Srannny’s Palestine, p. 496.—A.]—The “ra- 
ven” and the ‘‘eagle” (7. e., vulture) are named 
here as birds that feed upon carrion; the ‘sons 
of the eagle,” z. ¢., the young eagles, are named 
because it is especially upon sons, wayward sons, 
it is true, that the penalty is to be inflicted. The 
punishment itself, however, consists in strang- 
ling and leaving the bodies unburied, so that they 
become food for the fowls of heaven; comp. 1 
Sam. xvii. 44; 1 Kings xiv. 11; xvi. 4, ete— 

With reference to the raven consult Woon’s 
Bible Animals, p. 445; and to the eagle or griffin 
vulture, p. 346.—A. ] 

8. Vers. 18-20. Four incomprehensible things. 
—The way of the eagle in the heavens, 
etc.—Besides the ease with which the eagle, a large 
and heavy bird, soars high above in the air (comp. 
Job xxxix. 27), this circumstance is also surely an 
object of the poet’s amazement, that it leaves be- 
hind no trace of its course; for the same thing is 
also true of the progress of the smoothly gliding 
serpent over the slippery rock, and also of that 
of the ship that swiftly ploughs the waves of the 
sea. Of the fourth of the ways here compared, 
the ‘‘way of the man with the maid” (or ‘‘in the 
maid’), i. ¢., of the mysterious way in which the 
man in sexual intercourse has fruitful connection 
with the maid, this failure to leave any trace be- 
hind seems indeed to be less true. And yet the 
author in this connection doubtless thinks not of 
pregnancy and the woman’s child-bearing as later 
results of sexual connection, but as ver. 20 shows, 
at first only of this, that the intercourse leaves 
behind it no traces immediately and directly ap- 
parent; man and wife, adulterer and adulteress, 
can the night following the accomplishment of 
the mysterious process be convicted of it by no 
one; the actis as little to be detected in them 
both as eating in him who after table has wiped 
his mouth (ver. 20, b, c). Moreover, the woman 


in ver. 19 is designated as m2, 4. @., aS virgo 


pubescens, a8 & young woman capable of ‘sexual 
intercourse (comp. Gen. xxiv. 43; Is. vii. 14; 
Song Sol. vi. 8), undowbtedly for this reason, that 
she is to be put in contrast with the adulterous 
woman in ver. 20; in other words, the sexual in- 
tercourse between man and woman is to be de- 
scribed first in its pure and normal type (the first 
love of the bridegroom and the bride, comp. Gen. 
ii, 24; Eph. v. 31, 82; John iii. 29), and only af- 
terwards in its degenerate form as adultery. 
Furthermore, the ‘“‘Alma”’ of our passage has been 
in many ways interpreted also of the Virgin Mary, 
e.g., by AMBRoSE, Lyra, Corn. A Lapips, and Fr. 
Grisentus (in Liéscuer’s ‘‘Unsch. Nachrichten,” 
Vol. 18, p. 503) [and also by Worpsw. in loco ].— 
Daruz has very unnecessarily been disposed to 





regard ver. 20 as a spurious addition by a later 
hand. It is not even necessary (with Hrrzia) to 
regard the verse as a later addition coming from 
Agur himself, which he ‘had not originally had 
in view.” 

9. Vers. 21-23. Four intolerable things under 
which the earth trembles (not ‘the land,” as 
Luraer, Umpreir, Berrunay, ectc., render, weak- 
ening thesense). With ver. 21 comp. Am. ii. 13; 
vii. 10.—Under a servant when he be- 
cometh ruler.—This is the first and most fami- 
liar example, by which the moral danger, and 
even the ruinous consequences of a sudden eleva- 
tion of men from a depressed condition to an in- 
fluential station and unwonted prosperity, are il- 
lustrated.—And a fool when he is satisfied 
with bread.—The “becoming surfeited” is usu- 
ally attended by a becoming insolent (see ver. 9), 
especially in the case of a fool to whom not satiety 
but hunger is properly becoming (chap. xiii. 25; 
Job xxvii. 14), 

Ver. 23. Under a hated woman when she 
is married. By the “hated woman”? is meant, 
not one who is ‘‘odious,” ‘worthy of hate” 
(Rosunm., [E. V., H.,N., 8., M.,]), nor again a 
woman already married and only neglected and 
disparaged by her husband (Datue, Umsrert,), 
but, as appears from the ‘‘ when she.is married, 
when she obtains a husband,’”? one who has re- 
mained waiting, the maiden (old maid) who at 
first could obtain no husband, but afterward when 
she has been married triumphs insolently, and 
deals harshly and contemptuously with her sis- 
ters or companions who are single (comp. Gen. 
xxix. 31, 33; Deut. xxi. 15-17.) The same will 
be the conduct, according to clause 6 of a maid — 
“when she becomes heir to her mistress,” 7. ¢., 
undoubtedly, when she supplants her mistress in 
the favor of her husband, and so becomes his all- 
powerful favorite. 

10. Vers. 24-28. The‘four things that are small 
and yet wise (with respect to DI), made wise 
or quick of wit, comp. Ps. lviii. 6; lxiv.7). Four 
species of small animals are thus described, which 
in spite of their comparatively diminutive size 
and strength of body, yet by virtue of their dili- 
gence (ver. 25), shrewdness (ver. 26), harmony 
(ver. 27), and flexibility (ver. 28) serve as in- 
structive emblems for the domestic, social and 


political life of men.—With ver. 25 comp. vi. 7, 


8.—For the “‘conies” (Z. ‘‘cliff-badgers”’) in ver. 
26, t. e., the hyrax Syriacus which live in com- 
panies in Syria, Palestine and Arabia Petreea — 
(not the marmot, the mus sive dipus jaculus, comp. 
Linnaus, or the rabbit, as Luruur renders the 
word, following the Chald. and the Rabbins), see 
Ps. civ. 18; Lev, xi. 5; Deut. xiv. 7. [See 
Tuomson’s Land .and Book, I. 459, and also 
Woon’s Bible Animals, pp. 812-18; and ‘for his 
illustration of the nature and habits of the ant of 
Palestine, pp. 616-22; for the locusts see pp. 
596-604; and for the gecko, a species of lizard 
which he understands to be referred to in ver. 
28 instead of the “spider,” see pp. 643, 5834 sq. 
A.].—For the “organized going forth” of the 
locusts, in ver. 27, comp. especially Joel ii. 2 sq., 
[and Tomson, Land and Book, II. 109]. Finally 
the lizard in ver. 28 is as its name signifies the 
poisonous spotted lizard (steldio, Vulg.) in re- 
gard to which the thing here made prominent is 
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its sly entering into the interior of houses, and 
even into the palaces of the great. For this 
characteristic of the animal Bocaart brings for- 
ward various testimonies, Wieroz., I. iv. 7, p. 1090, 
Frankfort Ed. [Gxsrnius, Furrst, eic., favor 
this rendering, and Woop (wubi supra) describes 
and depicts the peculiar form of thefeet by which 
the lizard, the Gecko, ‘‘layeth hold” even upon 
flat surfaces like the walls of apartments.—A. ] 

11. Ver. 29-31. The four creatures that have 
a stately movement; three animals, and the king 
in his all-ruling dignity and power. The whole 
description really turns upon the last. 

Ver. 31. The greyhound, slender in its 
loins. This is the probable meaning of the dif- 
ficult phrase DIN VIM (according to the Jew- 
ish interpreters, EwaLp, Brrrunav, [E. V.,-8:,; 
M.,] eéc.). For Vi is plainly derived from the 


root I “to compress,” and therefore denotes a 


compact, slender animal; and the neighboring 
term seems to indicate the intention not to bring 
together exclusively examples of animal majesty 
of the high rank of the lion, but to give to the 
enumeration as a whole in a certain sense a 
ludicrous variety and an air of wit. The old ver- 
sions (LXX, Vulg., Targ., etc.,) suggest the cock; 
with this meaning of the main noun the modify- 
ing term, however, does not at all agree, even 
though one were, disposed to transform it into a 
Uithp. Part. ON. Others, like Scuutrens, 
Guszy. (?), Umpreit, Exster, Hrrzia [Dr W., K., 
Morret, N.] take the 110i in the sense of “that 
which is girded about the loins, or panoplied,” and 
therefore the war-horse,—a meaning however 
which is not surely demonstrable. [Starting with 
the same idea Worpsw. understands a “ warrior,”’ 
and Woop an “athlete.” Furrst’s rendering is 
“stag” ].—Anda king with whom no re- 
Sistance (occurs). In this way (with the 
Vulg., the Rabbins, Grermr, Micwaniis, Brer- 
THEAU, Ewatp, [K., E. V., H., S., M.], ete.), we 


must interpret the words Vy DIpIN, although 
the ny-dss of chap. xii. 28 is a very doubtful 
parallel for this way of regarding DIpPN as a 
compound of by and DP. For the identification 


of this noun w:th the Arabic e a3\\ “the peo- 
oy 

' ple” (Castetiio, Pococxr, Umsrert, [Dz W., 
N.], e¢c.), an argument might seem to lie in the 
fact that the meaning so reached, «the king at 
the head of his people,” agrees almost literally 
with the djunyopov év é}ver of the LXX, and the 
similar version of the Syriac. But to bring in 
an Arabic word, especially one compounded with 
the article al is here quite too unnatural. Hir- 
zi@’s emendation might better recommend itself, 
Drie instead of DIP IN, and all the more he- 
cause it gives a very pertinent sense: «A king 
with whom God is.” 

12. Vers. 32, 83. Warning against pride, 
haughtiness and love of strife, with an indica- 
tion of three forms of evil resulting from these 
vices.—If thou art foolish in exalting thy. 
self (comp. 1 Kings i. 5) and if thou devi- 





sest evil. To these two hypothetical antece- 
dent clauses, which do not present an antithesis ~ 
(the foolish and rational—as Hirzia explains), 
but two different forms of human error: foolish 
self-exaltation and wicked plotting, the sentence 
“the hand on the mouth,” forms the conclusion, 
interjectional and imperative (comp. Job xx. S} 

Ver. 83 then justifies the warning by a signifi- 
cant intimation of three cases in which the fool- 
ish act of ‘pressing ”’ (7"D) brings forth unde- 


sirable results,—strong cheese, flowing blood, 
sharp strife.—And pressing (forcing) wrath 
produceth strife. The last word supplies 
plainly the object of the whole discourse from 
ver. 832 onward. The dual DDN stands doubtless 


intentionally (comp. Dan. xi. 20) to indicate that 
it is the wrath of two whose sharp pressing upon 
each other leads to the development of strife. 
[Tuomson, Land and Book, 1.898, describing the 
Oriental mode of churning by squeezing and 
wringing a leathern bag or bottle that contains 
the milk, makes more apparent and vivid the 
meaning of this comparison. The dual DSN 


is employed probably because nostrils usually 
exist in pairs, and the transition is easy from 
the physical organ, through the heavy breathing 
of passion, to the metaphorical sense ‘‘ wrath.” 
Whether two or many are concerned in strife is 
not material.—A.] - 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


As the confession of an Israelite, a believer in 
Jehovah in a strange land, one separated from 
his people of the ten tribes, who among Arabs 
and the sworn and mortal enemies of Israel, ad- 
heres firmly to the faith of his nation, this dis- 
course of Agur is one of great doctrinal import- 
ance, and of no slight interest to the history of 
redemption. Its fundamental idea, which is put 
forward as a sort of programme, is contained in 
the six verses of the introduction, and comes out 
most clearly in ver. 5: Every word of God-is 
pure; a shield is He to them that trust in Him. 
It is the truth, purity and saving power of the 
word of God alone, in contrast with the nullity 
and inadequacy of all human wisdom (vers. 2-5), 
that forms the starting point in the instructive 
discourse of this poet of wisdom, and to which 
all the manifold apothegms, numerical proverbs 
and enigmas which he combines in a yaried 
Series in vers. 7-33, sustain a closer or more 
remote relation. s 

While it appears at the first view that the 
flowers and fruits from the cornucopia of Agur’s 
wisdom, original and in part. so rarely fashioned, 
are heaped up wholly without order, yet they all 
agree in this, that they depict the glory and all- 
sufficiency of the word of God, dissuade from 
adding to it by any human supplements (see in 
particular ver. 7), and most urgently commend the 
fulfilling and following it by a pious life. There 
is hardly a single commandment of the Decalogue 
that is not directly or indirectly repeated and em- 
phasized in these maxims. Observe the relation 
of the prayer for the hallowing of God’s name 
(vers. 7-9), to the first and third command- 
ments; the reference contained in ver, 1] and 
again in ver. 17 to the fifth commandment; the 


no 
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warnings against the transgression of the sixth 
commandment in ver. 14 as well as in vers, 82, 
83; the reproving and warning aim of vers, 
18-20, and 28, in their bearing upon the seventh; 
the allusion to the eighth in ver, 9, and to the 
ninth in ver. 10; and finally the reference, 
reminding us of the tenth, in vers. 15, 16, 
as bearing on the unsatiableness of evil de- 
sire (this ‘daughter of the blood-sucker” and 
sister of hell!). No one of these proverbs is 
wholly without an ethical value, not even the 
two numerical proverbs, vers. 24-28 and 29-81, 
which at the first view stand apart as incidental 
reflections on merely natural truths, but in re- 
ality hide under their ingenious physical dra- 
pery decided moral-aims. For in vers. 24-28 
four chief virtues of one’s social and political 
avocation are specified through an allusion to a 
like number of examples from the animal world 
(comp. exeg. notes, No. 10), and vers. 29-81 run 
into a delineation of the high dignity and glory 
of a king by the grace of God (in contrast with 
the insufferable tyranny of base upstarts, vers. 
21-23). 

It pick that the point of view taken in the au- 
thor’s doctrinal and ethical knowledge nowhere 
rises above the level of the pure religion of the law. 
The law’s doctrine of retribution he holds with 
inexorable strictness and severity, as is indicated 
particularly in the fearful threatening predic- 
tion in ver. 17 against children who are disobe- 
bedient to their parents (yovevow dreSeic, Rom. 
i, 80). Against those who do not belong to the 
people of God of the Old Testament he appears 
to cherish prevailingly dispositions of hate and 
abhorrence, as the utterance in vers. 11-14, 
which is probably directed against such non- 
Israelitish people, shows (see remarks above on 
this passage). With respect to knowledge in 
the department of theology and Christology his 
point of view seems in no respect more elevated 
than that of the author of chaps. i.-ix.; for in 
ver. 4 he confesses that he knows nothing of the 
name of the Son of God, and he nowhere makes 
reference to the existence and efficiency of the 
hypostatic wisdom of God, not even where this 
would have been natural enough (e. g. in vers. 
4-6). He need not be charged in addition with 
the intermingling of impure and superstitious no- 
tions from polytheistic religions, for the Aluka 
with its two daughters, in ver. 15, is evidently 
mentioned by him only with a symbolical design, 
as a personification of insatiableness (an evil 
lust that nothing can quell), and is by no means 
represented as an actually existing spectre, or 
demoniacal nature.* 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Homily on the entire chapter :—The all-sufficient 
power and the fullness of blessing in the divine 
word in contrast with the weakness of mere 
human wisdom: a) in general (vers. 1-6); 6) 
with special reference to the glory and indispen- 
sable necessity of the Decalogue (vers. 7-38); 
comp. Doctrinal and Ethical notes.—Or again: 





* The case appears to be otherwise with the spectre of the 
night mos mentioned in Isa. xxxiv, 14; comp. Drtirzscu 


on this passage. 





To God’s word and law man is to add nothing 
(vers. 1-6), but he is also to take nothing away, not 
even one of its least commandments (vers. 7-33).— 
Sréckrr: All true wisdom comes from God alone 
(1-7), not from human nature, which is rather 
exceedingly corrupt (11-17), and whose under- 
standing is greatly weakened (18-24). 

Vers. 1-6. MrnancutuHon: Human wisdom is 
able to devise no means of preservation from the 
ignorance and spiritual weakness which natu- 
rally belong to us. But the Church in its divine 
revelation possesses a light which not only re- 
veals to it the causes of its spiritual destitution, 
but also points out the means for its elevation 
and healing. Therefore this divinely revealed 
truth must be listened to by us, must be received 
in faith as well in its threatenings of punishment 
as in its consolatory contents, and be guarded 
from all corruption and perversion.—Lurusr 
(marginal comment on ver.2): Wise people know 
that their wisdom is nothing ; fools know every- 
thing and cannot err.—GEIER (on vers. 2, 3): 
With the knowledge of himself and of the deep 
corruption that dwells in him the Christian must 
make the beginning in the contgmplation of di- 
vine things.—[Arnor: It is a precious practical 
rule to look toward heaven while we measure 
ourselves.—Trapp: Godliness as it begins in 
right knowledge of ourselves, so it ends in a 
right knowledge of God.—Epwarps: All true 
spiritual knowledge is of that nature that the 
more a person has of it the more is he sensible 
of his own ignorance].—Srarke (on vers. 4-6): 
Whoever is engaged in the investigation and ex- 
position of God’s word, let him take his reason 
captive to the obedience of faith, and not curi- 
ously scrutinize, that he may make divine mys- 
teries comprehensible.—Srécxer (on vers. 5, 6): 
On the glory of the divine word, especially its 
clearness, utility and perfectness.— Berleburg 
Bible (on ver. 6); How many counterfeiters 
there are who from their poor copper make addi- 
tions to the royal gold currency of God’s word, 
and thereby debase it!—[Lawson: Our trust 
must be in the name of the Lord, as it is repre- 
sented to usin the word of God; the seed and 
the ground of our faith in Him.—Muvrret: It is 
treason to corrupt or falsify the prince’s coin; 
what high treason must it needs be then to 
counterfeit or corrupt the pure word of God!] 

Vers. 7-17. Comp. P. Gerwarn’s poetical re- 
production of vers. 7-9: ‘‘ Zweterle: bitt? ich von 
dir,” etc. (Gesamm. geistliche Lieder, No. 41).— 
[Trare: God heaps mercies on His suppliants, 
and blames them for their modesty in asking.— 
Arnot: Agur’s requests are specific and precise ; 
the temporal interests are absolutely subordi- 
nated to the spiritual prosperity of the suppli- 
ant; and a watch is set against the danger toa 
soul which lies in extremes either of position or 
of character.—Br. Hopkins: There is a seeking 
of worldly advantages which is not to be branded 
with the black mark of self-seeking; ¢. g. when 
we seek them with a due subordination to the 
higher and more noble ends of piety and holi- 
ness, such as that we may escape those tempta- 
tions which possibly the want of them might 
expose us unto.—Fraver: How much better 
were it for thee to endure the pains of hunger 
than those of a guilty conscience.—Barus: To 
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receive no hurtful impressions by great changes 
of condition discovers a habit of excellent grace 
and virtue in the soul].—Gurer: Although 
poverty and riches of themselves can neither 
make us blessed nor damn us, yet both are wont 
incidentally and through the fault of men not 
rarely to bring after them consequences Injurl- 
ous to our spiritual welfare.—(On ver. 10) : Keep 
thy tongue bridled, especially when it 1s disposed 
to rage against the needy and helpless ; for though 
it is not right to curse thy neighbor, yet such 
curses when they have been uttered do not re- 
main without effect, particularly if he who utters 
them is one who has been unjustly oppressed.— 
Srarke (on ver. 11-14): The natural corruption 
of men is great; yet it is possible that they be 
purged from it by the blood of Jesus Christ; 
1 Cor. vi. 11; 1 John i. 7.—Unthankfulness 
(ver. 11), self-righteousness (ver. 12), pride (ver. 
13), and unmercifulness (ver. 14) are usually 
associated as an unblessed quartette df sisters.— 
Woutrarru (on vers. 15, 16): Many are the evil 
spirits that go about among men to spread mis- 
fortune and ruin, the cruel spectre of avarice is 
one of the most formidable enemies of our race. 
Like the vampyre which in the night attacks 
sleepers and sucks their blood, this demon rages 
in palaces and cottages, etc.—(On ver. 17): 
What Agur here says by way of warning of 
ravens and vultures, efc., has already gone a 
thousandfold into literal fulfilment in a horrible 
way on children who are wayward and in conse- 
quence of their disobedience to parents sunk in 
the deepest spiritual need; who were either 
driven to self-murder, or died on the scaffold. 





Vers. 18-31. Luruzr (marginal, on ver. 19): 
Love (the mystery of love, Eph. y. 31, 32) is not 
to be thought out or expressed.—GuIER (on vers. 
18-20): As it is with adulterers so it is with 
flatterers; they will never allow their vicious 
nature to be called by the right name.—(On vers. 
21-28): It always causes manifold disquiet and 
misfortune, when they rule over others whom it 
would better befit to be subject to others.—(On 
vers. 24-28): Despise not things that at the first 
glance appear small and contemptible. Under a 
poor garment there is often a wise man hid; 
Dan, i. 18-20.—(On vers. 29-81): In matters 
belonging to one’s office and public ealling it is 
important to be courageous and firm, especially 
in times of need. It is not wellthen if one for- 
sakes those over whom one is set; Hcclesiast. 
x. 81.—[Lawson (on ver. 20): Do not imagine 
that the secrecy of sin is your security from pun- 
ishment; it is the snare of your souls]. 

Vers. 82, 83. Luruzr (marginal, on ver. 82): 
Be not ashamed if thou hast chanced to err, 
and do not defend it. For to err is human, but 
to defend it is devilish. Laner: Strut not with 
lust of the eyes, fleshly lust and insolence. 
Thereby thou only provokest the wrath of God, 
that will come down too heavily for thee ; Eccle- 
siast. v. 2 sq.—Berleburg Bible: He that would 
gladly shun strife must seek to avoid obstinacy 
and self-will. How many useless disputes in 
matters of religion might not in this way be 
escaped!—[Epwarps: Silence attends humility. 
—Mourret: He which falleth through pride 
should rise again to repentance]. 


Second Supplement: 


The words of Lemuel, together with the poem in praise of the matron. 


Cuar. XXXI. 


a) Lemuel’s maxims of wisdom for kings. © 


Vues. 1-9. 


1 Words of Lemuel the king of Massa 


with which his mother instructed him: 
2 Oh, my son! oh, thou son of my womb! 


oh thou son of my vows! 
3 Give not thy strength to women, 
nor thy ways to destroy kings. 
4 Not for kings, oh Lemuel, 


not for kings (is it becoming) to drink wine; 


nor for princes (wine) or strong drink ; 


5 lest he drink and forget the law, 


and pervert the judgment of all the sons of want. 
6 Give strong drink to him that is perishing, 
and wine to him that is of a heavy heart. 


7 Let him drink and forget his poverty, 


# ° 
and let him remember his want no more! 


os 


oe 
z =! 
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8 Open thy mouth for the dumb, 
for the right of all orphan children. 
9 Qpen thy mouth, judge righteously, . 
_ and vindicate the poor and needy. 7 


6) Alphabetical song in praise of the virtuous, wise and industrious woman. 


Vers. 10-81. 


10 A virtuous woman who can finé? 
and yet her price is far above pearls. 
11 The heart of her husband doth trust in her, 
and he shall not fail of gain. 
12 She doeth him good and not evil 
all the days of her life. 
13 She careth for wool and linen, 
and worketh with diligent hands. 
14 She is like the ships of the merchant, 
from afar doth she bring her food. 
15 She riseth up while it is yet night, 
and giveth food to her house 
and a portion to her maidens, 
16 She considereth a field and buyeth it, 
a vineyard with the fruit of her hands. 
17 She girdeth her loins with strength, 
and maketh her arms strong. 
18 She perceiveth that her gain is good, 
her light goeth not out by night. 
19 She putteth her hands to the distaff, 
and her fingers lay hold on the spindle. 
20 She stretcheth forth her hand to the poor, 
and extendeth her arms to the needy. 
21 She is not afraid of the snow for her household, 
for all her household is clothed in crimson. 
22 Coverlets doth she prepare for herself; 
fine linen and purple is her clothing. 
23 Her husband is known in the gates, 
when he sitteth with the elders of the land. 
24 She maketh fine linen and selleth it, 
and girdles doth she give to the merchant. 
25 Strength and honor are her clothing ; 
she laugheth at the future. 
26 She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and the law of kindness is on her tongue. 
27 She looketh well to the ways of her household 
and the bread of idleness she will not eat. 
28 Her sons rise up and praise her, 
her husband, he also boasteth of her : 
29 Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou hast excelled them all! 
30 Grace is deceitful, beauty is vanity, 
a woman that feareth the Lord; let her be praised! 
81 Give to her of the fruit of her hands, 
and let her works praise her in the gates. 


GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 2.—[1, where it occurs the third time, is pointed 7}, as is not uncommon in repetitions, to secure variety ;: 


see Borr., 2499, c. The consonant succeeding is the same in the three cases.—A.] 
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Ver. 3.—Hirzig¢ changes the ninns (Inf. Hiph. from #4}7;3) to the fem. part. of nv, “to leer or 
. “and give not thy way to them (the seductive courtesans) who leer after kings” (2). [Bérr, 
part. fem. plur. from WJ3}9, and would point nind> and render “the caressers of kings.” 


causative Infinitive with its abstractness. 


Ver. 4.—We render }& “or” 
tion of this disjanctive particle (such as chap. 


ble Simeonite synonym for FJ) NA, “ desire,” 3436, 3; 453, g. 
He : 


genitive in ver. 1 anda vocative in 
nomenon. Sce Ewaxp, 2309, a.—A 


Ver. 5.—ppmd, a Pual part. from ppm signifies that which is decided, the prescribed,” 
4 rs . 


to pn, “law.? 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


See Borr., 3 1089, 2. 220, an Aramaic form immediately followed in ver. 4 
ols 


lar plural twice repeated. GREEN, 2199, a; Bérr., 2277, 3—A.] sen Ob y a3 
Pe ee E according to ee K’thibh, which is recommended by like examples of a distributive loca- 


xxx. 81 [where Borr, would read }SF) rather than allow the irregularity]; 
Job xxii. 11). We do not need therefore to substitute for it IN, “desire” (that is,“ for 


to read with the K’ri "sy, “where?” (“where is strong drink for princes?” 


ver. 4, alsp deserve attention. 





ogle,” mimo 


prefers to make ‘of ita Kal 





This is certainly easier than the 


strong drink,” Gzszn. and others), or 
comp. Gen. iv. 9). [Bérr. regards it as a proba- 
The two’forms of the king’s name, 9393199 and 5195, a 


The changing person of the verbs is no uncommon phe- 


and is therefore equivalent 


Ver. 6.—[337} the permissive usé of the Imper.; Bérr., 3 959, 5.—A.] 


Ver. 1255 J is used with two accusatives as in 1 Sam. xxiv. 18, 


Ver. 13.—[The fem. noun JAW) seems to be used of the raw material, flax, while this plural from nwa is used of the 


nie. 
product, the materials for clothing.—A.] 
Ver. oo le) (comp. the verb 


5s, spoil”). 
"Ver. 16.—The K’thibh YU2, stat. constr. from y299, « 

my, notwithstanding all the old yersions prefer 

thé Masoretic reading, and renders as a verb.] 


Ver. 21.—[The short form of the part. vad seems to be explained and 


sequence of Y. Bérr., 2994, 6—A.] 


Ver. 27.—Instead of the K’thibh mayn we must either with the 


maic collateral form (F:D97) for NiD9D: 


T 


Ver. 30.—\§\}) before 77};7) is here tho stat. constr, 
ee es x: : 
FIN’, “the woman who feareth.’? 
y fede 4 


EXEGETICAL. 


1. Ver. 1. The superscription to Lemucl’s discourse, 
—Words of Lemuel, king of Massa.—That 
we must, in disregard of the Masoretic pointing, 
connect the ‘‘Massa” with the first clause, and 


regard it as a genitive governed by the 700, which 
has no article, was the right view taken as early 
as the Syriac version, when it interprets the 


xiv Wp by “king of utterance” (regis prophete). 
We ought, however, here, as in chap. xxx. 1, to 
regard NwID rather as the name of a country, and 


Lemuel, the king of the land, as perhaps a bro- 
ther of Agur, and consider hig mother as the 
same wise princess who was there designated ag 
“ruler of Massa.’”? To her therefore belong pro- 
perly and originally the counsels and instruc- 
tions for kings contained in vers, 1_9. And yet, 
since Lemuel first reduced them to writing, and 
So transmitted them to posterity, they may well 
be called also “words of Lemuel,”’—a, title which 
there is therefore no need of altering (with Hrr- 
z1G) to ‘“*wordsto Lemuel.” The name * Lemuel,”’ 
or, as it is written in ver, 4 by the punctuators, 
‘‘Lemoel,” appears furthermore to be quite as 
properly a genuine Hebrew formation as “A gur’”? 
(see above, Exeg. notes on chap. xxx., No.2). It 
is probably only a fuller form for that which oc- 
curs in Numb. iii. 24 as an Israelitish mmasculine 


yon in xxx. 8) is a strong expression for ond, ver. 


not of the abstract substantive mNy, 
bt ited 





name, 389, “to God, for God” (Deo deditus). 
That it is purely a symbolical appellative desig- | 


14 (comp. above in ver. 11, 


planting,” Is, y. 7,is undoubtedly to be preferred to the K’ri 
the latter (see 


BERTHEAU and Hirzig on the passage). [Bérr. defends 


justified by the close connection of words and the 


FE’ri read mind, or regard the former as an Ara- 


but from the fem. part. 


nation, a circumscribing of the name Solomon, 
and that accordingly by the “mother of Lemuel” 
no other than Bathsheba is intended, this opinion 
of many old expositors (and recently of ScHEtn- 
InG, RosENMUELLER [Worps. ], etc.) lacks all 
further corroboration. [The impossibility of re- 


garding WD without an article as an appositive 
of 28305, even though NW be not a limiting ge- 
nitive, but an appositive to 2, is not admitted 
by those who defend the prevailing interpretation 
of ver. 1. The construction is admitted to be 
exceptional, but claimed to be possible (see, ¢. g., 
Gremn, 3 247, a). Hrrzta, Berrueav, -Z. and 
others make this one chief reason for seeking a 
new rendering. Another is the peculiar use of 


NUD out of prophecy, and as an appositive to the 
sufficient and more appropriate "727. Here as in 
xxx. 1 Kampu. retains the ordinary meaning of 
XW, whileS., here as there, follows Hirzia.—A.] 


In regard to the peculiar linguistic character of 
the section vers. 1-9, which in many points agrees 
with Agur’s discourse [and in which Bérrcurr 
again recognizes a Simeonitish cast], see above, 
p. 246. 

2. Vers. 2-9. The rules of wisdom from Lemuel’s 
mother.—Oh my son! Oh thou son of my 


womb! etc.—The thrice repeated 1), usually 


‘what ’’—which Lurner appropriately rendered 


by “Ach!” is plainly «an impassioned exclamation 
expressing the inward emotion of the mother’s 
heart at the thought that the son might possibly 


CHAP. XXXI. 1-81. 
2 Se een 


fall into an evil way ” (EustEr) ; it is therefore 
substantially ‘“‘What, my son, wilt thou do?” or 
“« How, my son, wilt thou suffer thyself to be be- 
trayed?” etc.—With “son of my vows” cémp. 1 
Sam. i. 11. 

Ver. 3. Give not thy strength to women 


—i.e., do not sacrifice it to them, do not give thy | 


manly strength and vigor a prey tothem. It is 
naturally the ways of licentiousness that are in- 
tended, which ruin physically and morally kings 
and princes who give themselves up to them. 
See Critical notes. 

Vers. 4. This warning against licentiousness is 
immediately followed by a dissuasion from drunk- 
enness, which is naturally closely connected with 
the preceding.—Also not for princes (is wine) 
or strong drink.—See Critical notes. For 
2Y, ‘mead, strong drink,” comp. notes on xx. 
1.—[Gesen., Borr., De W., H., N., S., M, etc., 
would render by ‘‘desire,” if the K’thibh is fol- 
lowed, which they are disposed todo. The K’ri, 
pointing IX, suggests either the interrogative °s, 
“where,” or an abbreviated form of the negative 
rs. Fuerst renders 18 as an interrogative here. 
—A.] 

Ver. 5. Lest he drink and forget the law 
—i, e., the king, who is here in question. The 
construction (‘‘drink and forget” instead of 
‘drinking forget ’’) is like that in chap. xxx. 9. 
—And pervert the judgment of all the 
sons of want—. ¢., of all the poor and help- 
less. For the Piel MY, ‘in deterius. mutare, to 


distort, wrest, destroy,” comp. Job xiv. 20. For 
the sentiment comp. Puiny, Hist. Nat., XXIII. 
25: In proverbiam cessit sapientiam vino obumbrari. 
[It has become proverbial that wisdom is clouded 
by wine. ] 

Vers. 6, 7. The enjoyment of wine and strong 
drink is seasonable in its cheering influence upon 
the sorrowful, whom it is desirable to cause to 
forget their sorrow; comp. Ps. civ. 15; Matth. 
xxyli. 34.—Give strong drink to him who 
is pexvishing—the man who is on the point of 
perishing, who is just expiring, as Job xxix. 18; 
xxxi. 19: ‘the heavy in heart” are afflicted, 
anxious ones, as in Job iii. 20; 1 Sam. xxii. 2, 
ete, [That even these be made to drink to un- 
consciousness ig not the recommendation, but 
that in their extremity, physical or mental, wine 
be given to fulfil its office in imparting elasticity, 
and increasing power of endurance, and taking 
the crushing weight from calamities that might 
otherwise be overwhelming. As there is a misuse 
pointed out before in drinking to the destruction 
of kingly competence and the thwarting of kingly 
duty, self-indulgence, sinful excitement and ex- 
cess overmastering reason and conscience,—so it 
is a kingly grace to bear others’ burdens by mi- 
nistries of helpful kindness. Ason the one hand 
there is nothing here to preclude the pressing of 
other pleas for abstinence, so on the other there 
is nothing to encourage the too early and willing 
resort to the plea of necessity, or to commend in 
any case drinking to utter oblivion.—A. ] 

Vers. 8, 9. Continuation of the exhortation, 
commenced in ver. 5, to a righteous and merciful 
administration.—Open thy mouth for the 
dumb.—That is, help such to their right as are 

-not able to maintain it for themselves; be to them 
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a judge and at the same time an advocate (comp, 
Job xxix. 15, 16).—For the right of all or- 
phan children.—“ Sons of leaving, of abandon- 
ment or disadvantage” (not of “destruction,” as 
Ewatp and Berruxav would interpret here, with 
areference to Ps. xc. 5; Is. ii. 18), are clearly 
those left behind as helpless orphans; the word 
therefore conveys a more specific idea than the 
“sons of want” in ver. 5. 

3. The praise of the virtuous matron (vers. 10-31) 
is an alphabetic moral poem (like Ps. ix., x., xxv., 
xxxly., cxix.; Lam. i.—iy., etc.), ‘a golden A B 
C for women” according to DépERueErn’s perti- 
nent designation, a highly poetic picture of the 
ideal of a Hebrew matron, Not the alphabetio 
structure indeed, which it has in common with 
not a few Psalms of high antiquity, partly such 
as come from David (comp. Dexirzscu, Psalms 
I. 69; mu. 187), but very probably some traces 
that are contained in it’ of a later wsus loguendi, 
especially the more frequent scriptio plena, even | 
apart from the distinctive accents (comp. Hirzia, 
p. 334), and also in particular the position as- 
signed it by the compiler, even after Hezekiah’s 
supplement and Agur’s and Lemuel’s discourse, 
mark the poem as a literary work produced quite 
late after Solomon’s time, and even as probably 
the latest constituent of the whole collection. Al- 
though separated from the ‘words of Lemuel” 
by no superscription of its own, it shows itself to 
be the work of a different person from the wise 
prince of Massa, and that probably a later poet, 
by its not sharing the linguistic idioms of that 
section, and by the whole of its characteristio 
bearing and structure. Besides, in its contents 
and general drift it does not stand in any particu- 
larly close and necessary connection with the 
maxims of wisdom from the mother of Lemvyel., 
And that it has by no means steadily from the be- 
ginning held its place immediately after these, 
appears with great probability from the fact that 
the LXX attach it directly to xxix. 27, and give 
to the proverbs of Agur and Lemuel an earlier 
place (within the limits of the present 24th chap- 
ter). Comp. Introd., 313, p. 80. 

With the greatest arbitrariness, R. Srier 
(Politik der Weisheit, pp. 184 sq.) has felt con- 
strained to interpret the matron of this poem al- 
legorically, and to make the application to the 
Holy Spirit renewing men and educating them 
for the kingdom of God. The whole attitude of 
the section speaks against such an interpretation, 
most of all the praise bestowed in vers. 23 sq. upon 
the influence of the matron as advancing the 
standing of her husband in the political organt- 
zation of the State, ag well as what is said in ver. 
80 of the fear of God as her most eminent virtue. 
Comp. Von Hormann, Schriftbew., I., 2, 378. 
[According to Worpsw. we find here a prophetio 
representation of the Church of Christ, in her 
truth, purity and holiness, and as distinguished 
from all forms of error, corruption and defile- 
ment, which sully and mar the faith and worship 
which he has prescribed.” —A. ] 

4. Vers. 10-22. The action and management 
of the virtuous woman within her domestic sphere. 
A virtuous woman, who can find? f The 
‘‘yirtuous woman,” as in xii. 4; chap. xi. 16. 
[The transition is easy, from physical strength 
to moral strength and probity. The. word. ‘‘vir- 
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tuous” is therefore to be taken in this high 
sense.—A.]. The interrogative exclamation 
‘“‘who will find?” express the idea of a wish, as 
jE2 °D does elsewhere; it is therefore equivalent 


to ‘¢ would that every one might find so gracious 
a treasure !”—And yet her price is far above 
pearls. The ‘‘and” at the beginning of this 
clause is either the exegetical, ‘‘that is, that is 
to say,” as in xxy. 18, ete. (thus Hrrzia), or, 
which seems to be more natural, the adversative 
“and yet, however” (Ewatp, Exsrer). For 
the figure comp. ili. 10; viii. 11. [THomson, 
Land and Book, Il. 572 sq. illustrates the force 
and fitness of the successive points in this de- 
scription in contrast with the ordinary ignorance, 
weakness and worthlessness of the women of 
the East.—A.] 

_, Ver. 11. And he shall not fail of gain. 
Sow, strictly “the spoil of war,” is a strong ex- 
pression to describe the rich profit to which the 
co-operation of the efficient wife helps her hus- 
band’s activity in his occupation. According to 
Hrrzia, ‘spoil, fortunate discovery,” is to be 
taken here as in Ps. cxix, 162; Isa. ix. 2, figur- 
atively, and to be interpreted of the joy which 
the wife prepares for her husband (?). 

Ver. 12. She doeth him good and not 
evil. Comp. 1 Sam. xxiv. 12. 

Ver. 13. She careth for wool and linen; 
lit., ‘she secketh (busieth herself with) wool and 
linen,” 7. e., she provides these as materials for 
‘the products of her feminine skill.—An@ 
worketh with diligent hands; lit., “and 
Jaboreth with her hands’ pleasure” (Umprert, 
Ewaup, Ensrer) [Du W., K., E. V., N., S., M.], 
or inasmuch as 5ST) might here signify ‘occu- 
-pation” (as in Is. lviii, 8; Eecles. iii. 1%.) 
“and Jaboreth in the business of her hands” 
(Hirzia). 

' Ver. 14. She is like the ships of the mer- 

chant, so far forth as she selling her products 

to foreigners (ver. 24), brings in gain from re- 

mote regions (comp. 6), and provides long in 
- advance for all the necessities of her house. 

Ver. 15. And distributeth food to her 
house. The “portion” of the next clause is 
not a possible synonym for the “food” of this, 
so that it should denote the definite allowance 
of food, the rations of the maidens (LutuErR, 
Bertazavu [E. V., 8., M.] etc.); what is de- 
scribed by it is the definite pensum, what each 
maid has to spin of wool, flax, etc., and there- 
fore the day’s work of the maidens (Ewaxp, 
Umareit, Hirzig [Dz W., K., H., N.] etc.). 

Ver. 16. She considereth a field and 
buyeth it, that is, for the money earned by 
her diligent manual labor.—A vineyard (Zahir 
vineyard-planting”) with the fruit of her 
hands. A ‘planting of a Vineyard” (genitt. 
apposit.) is however the same as a planting of 
vines. See Critical Notes for another construc- 
tion and rendering.. 

Ver. 17. Comp. ver. 25 a. 

Ver. 18. She perceiveth that her gain is 
good. For this verb Dyo ‘to taste,” ¢. ¢,-to 
discern, to become aware, comp. Ps. xxxiv. 9. 
For the succeeding phrase, ‘excellent, charm- 
ing is her gain,” comp. iii. 14, What she now 
does in consequence of this perception of the 
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pleasing nature of her gain, is shown in the 2d 
clause. Hi whisesss 
Ver. 19. She putteth her hands to the 
distaff. This is the usual rendering. But 
probably Hirzie’s rendering is more exact (fol- 
lowing VaTaBL., Mercerus, GusEn., etc.) : ** Her 
hands she throweth out with the whorl,” for 
WWD is not properly the “distaff,” but the 
‘whorl, or wheel,’ verticulum, “a ring or ‘knob 
fastened upon the spindle below the middle, that 
it may fall upon its base, and may revolve 
rightly.” [Kampu. rejects this explanation, and 
gives an extract of some length froma * Book 
of Inventions, Trades and Industries,” to justify 
his own, which is the old view. The word trans- 
lated “ fingers” is literally her “bent hands.”— 
A.] ane 
Ver. 20. Her hand she stretcheth forth 
to the poor, lit., “her hollow, or bent hand,” 
in which she holds her gift. 
Ver. 21. She is not afraid of the snow 
for ‘her household, lit., “feareth not for her 
house from snow.” The snow stands here for 
‘‘winter’s cold,” and for this reason,—that the 
sharpest possible contrast is intended with the 
clothes of ‘crimson wool,” woolen stuffs of 
crimson color with which her household go 
clothed in winter. The same alliterative anti- 


thesis of D'}W and 20W is found in Is. i 18.— 
Umprezit, Ewatp, BerrHeav, S., efe., render 
Dw incorrectly by “purple garments” (see in 
objection to this Bazun’s Symbolik des Mosaischen 
Cultus, I. 883 8q.), while the LXX, Lurusr, 
Rosunm., VaInInGER, H., etc., read DW (vesti- 
menta duplicia, ‘double clothing”), by which 
the strong contrast is sacrificed. 

Ver. 22. Coverlets doth she prepare for 
herself. For the « coverlets” comp. vii. 16. 
An article of clothing can be intended no more 
here than there. In the costly articles of -ap- 
parel which the woman wears, the contrasted 
colors, white and purple, recur again. The 
byssus (Corr. schensch) and the “purple” (red- 
dish purple in contrast with the (violet) ** bluish 


purple” ndan) are both foreign materials, the 
one an Egyptian, the other a Syro-phcenician 
production.—Comp. Barun, ubi supra; Winer 
in his Realwérterb. Articles Baumwolle and 
Purpur. ‘ 

5. Vers. 283—31. The influence of the matron 
beyond the narrow sphere of the domestic life. 
—Her husband is well known in the 
gates, because the excellence of his wife not 
only makes him rich but important and famous, 
With this being “known in the gates,” see also 
ver. 81 6 (i. e., well known in counsel), comp. 
Homer's: évap(Ouioc évi Bova, Uiad ii. 202. 

Ver. 24. She maketh fine linen, ete. 
[T2—=cwdey (comp. LXX here and in Judg. xiv. 


12) fine linen and shirts made of it (comp. Mark 
xiv. 51; Is. ili. 28, and Hrrzie on this passage). 
—And girdles doth she give to the mer- 
chant, lit. to “the Canaanite,” the Phoenician 
merchant, who knows well how to prize her fine 
products, and to dispose of them. 

Ver. 25. With @comp. ver. 17; Job. xxiy, 14,— 
She laugheth at the future. In reliance on 
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her ample stores, and still more her inward 
strength and skill, she laughs at the future as 
respects the evil that it may perchance bring. 
{B. V.: ‘She shall rejoice in time to come ;” 
H., M., W.; while Dz W., K., Berrueav, Murrer, 
N., §., ete, take our author’s view. This 
‘laughing at the future” is of course not to be 
understood as expressive of a presumptuous 
self-confidence, but only of a consciousness of 
having all appropriate and possible preparation 
and competence for the future.—A. | 

Ver. 26. Her mouth she openeth with 
wisdom. Hrrzic well says: ‘The mouth, 
which in 25 a, is smiling, is here a speaker.” — 
The “law of kindness” in d is not ‘amiable, 
loving instruction, but that which is pleasing, 
gracious ;”’ comp. Is. xl. 6; and especially Luke 
iva 22 (Agyou THC Xaptroc). 

Ver. 27. She looketh well to the ways 
of her household; lit. ‘“«she who looketh,”’ 


etc.—for the partie. MDW is probably to be con- 


nected, as Hirzia takes it, as grammatically an 
appositive to the subject of the preceding verse, 
so that according to this view, it is now the ob- 
ject of her pleasing instruction that is given. 
The ‘‘ways of the house” are naturally its or- 
ganization and management, the course of the 
household economy (comp. Lururr: ‘How it 
goes in her house’’). 
Vers. 28, 29 describe the praise which the ex- 
“cellent housekeeper has bestowed upon her by 
her sons and her husband. The words of the 
latter are expressly quoted, but they are proba- 
bly not to be extended through the last three 
verses (as UmBreItT, Ewaup, Ester, etc., would 
do), but to be restricted to ver. 29; for verse 30 
immediately separates itself as a proposition 
altogether general, by which the poet comes in 
with his confirmation ‘of the husband’s praise. 
{So Ds W., Berruzat, K., N., S., M.].—Many 
daughters have done virtuously. The hus- 
band says ‘‘ daughters”? and not ‘‘ women,” be- 
cause as an elder he may put himself above his 
wife (comp. Heb. vil.7). With the phrase ‘‘have 
done virtuously, or show themselves virtuous,” 
lit. “* make, produce, manifest virtue,’ comp. 
Num. xxiv. 18; Ruth iv. 11. 


Ver. 80. Grace is a deception, beauty a 
breath; both are no real abiding attributes of 
man, and are, therefore, not to be praised. As 
an imperishable and therefore really praise- 
worthy possession, there is contrasted with them 
in } the disposition to fear God. Comp. Is. xl. 
6; Ps. ciii. 15—18; 1 Pet. i. 24, 25. © [Observe 
how our book just at its close dwells in a very 
different way, yet with a significant empha- 
sis, upon that “fear of the Lord,” which ini. 
7 was pronounced ‘“‘the beginning of wisdom.” 
—A. 

ae 81. Give her of the fruit of her 
hands, #.e., of the praise which she has deserved 
by the labor of her hands.—And let her work 
praise her in the gates [not with Z., “let 
them praise her work in the gates,” for the verb 
has its’ object in its suffix.—A.]. In the place 
where the population of the city gathers in 
largest numbers, in the assembly of the com- 
munity at the gate (ver. 23), there must the 
. praise of her excellent life and work resound. 
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DOCTRINAL, ETHICAL, HOMILETIC AND 
PRACTICAL. 


The central idea to which we may trace back 
the two divisions of this concluding chapter, 
quite unequal, it is true, in their size, is this: 
Of @ pious administration, as the king should main- 
iain tin the State, and the woman in her family. 
For the fear of God quite as really constitutes 
the foundation of the virtues of chastity, sobri- 
ety, righteousness and compassion, to which 
Lemuel’s mother counsels this son of her’s (vers. 
2—9), as it, according to ver. 30, forms the deep- 
est basis and the glorious crown of the excellen- 
ces for which the virtuous matron is praised 
(vers. 10 sq). It has already been brought out 
prominently in the exegetical comments, that. the 
delineation which is shaped in praise of the 
latter, in turn falls into two divisions (which are 
only relatively different),—the first of which 
treats of the efficiency of the virtuous woman 
within the circle of her domestic relations, the 
second of her activity as extending itself beyond 
this sphere into wider regions. 

Homily on the chapter as a whole :—Of the pious 
administration of the king in his State and the 
woman in her household; what both should shun 
and what they should strive for, with an exhibi- 
tion of the blessed reward that awaits both. 
Or, more briefly: A mirror for rulers and a 
mirror for matrons, with the fear of God as the 
centre and focus of both.—Srocxer: I. Instruc- 
tion of Solomon the king by his mother. a) 
To be shunned: lust and drunkenness. 6) To 
be practised: justice. II. Praise of a virtuous 
woman. 1) Her duties or general virtues; 2) 
her ornaments or special virtues (ver. 25-27); 
8) her reward (vers. 28-31). 

Vers. 1-9. Tiibingen Bible (on ver. 1): How 
good is the report when parents, especially 
mothers, teach their children good morals. — It 
is the greatest love that they can show them, 
but also their foremost duty !—Guier (on ver. 2): 
If parents have dedicated their children from 
birth to the Lord, they must so much more care- 
fully educate them from youth up, and so much 
more diligently pray for them.—(On ver. 8): 
Let every husband be content with the wife con- 
ferred upon him by God, let him live with her 
chastely and discreetly, and serve God heartily ; 
that is a truly noble, kingly life.—Srarxe (on 
vers. 6, 7): A draught of wine which is bestowed 
on a suffering member of Christ’s body on his 
sick or dying bed is better appropriated than 
whole casks that are misemployed for indulgence. 
—Von Gerracu (on vers. 8, 9): The highest 
duty of kings is to befriend the helpless. 

Vers. 10 sy. Luruer: There is nothing dearer 
on earth than woman’s love to him who can gain 
it. Comp. also P. Gurwarn’s poetical treatment 
of the passage, ‘* Voller Wunder, voller Kunst, ete. 
(Gesamm. geistl. Lieder,” No. 107). — Mrnancu- 
tHon: As virtues of the true matron there are 
named, above all the fear of God as the sum of 
all duties to God; then chastity, fidelity, love to 
her husband without any murmuring; diligence 
and energy in all domestic avocations ; frugality, 
moderation and gentleness in the treatment of 
servants; care in the training of children, and 
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beneficence to the poor.—ZzLrTneR (on vers. 11 
8q.): God gives to pious married people their 
subsistence and their needed bit of bread, yea, 
He blesses them, yet not without prayer and 
work.—[ARrnot: Empty hours, empty hands, 
empty companions, empty words, empty hearts, 
draw in evil spirits, as a vacuum draws in air. 
To be occupied with good is the best defence 
against the inroads of evil].—Grrer (on ver. 
23): A pious virtuous wife is her husband’s 
ornament and honor (1 Cor. xi. 7). A vicious 
one, however, is a stain in every way (Ecclesiast. 
xxv. 22 sq.).—[Amnor (on ver. 25): If honor be 
your clothing, the suit will last a lifetime; but 
if clothing be your honor, it will soon be worn 
threadbare]. 

Vers. 30, 81. Luruer (marginal, on ver. 80): 
A woman can dwell with a man honorably and 
piously and be mistress of his house with a good 
conscience, but must “to this end and with this 





fear God, trust and pray.—Cramer: The fear 
of God is the most beautiful of all ornaments of 
woman’s person; 1 Pet. iii. 4. Zeutner: If thou 
hast outward beauty see to it that thy heart and 
soul also be beautified before God in faith.— 
[TRrapp: The body of honor is virtue, the soul 
of it humility.—Arnor: True devotion is chiefly 
in secret; but the bulk of a believer's life is laid 
out in common duties, and cannot be hid. Lift 
up your heart to God and lay out ycur talents 
for the world; lay out your talents for the world 
and lift up your heart to God].—Srarxz (on 
ver. 81): Works of ‘piety and love preserve 
among men a good remembrance, and are also 
rewarded by God of His grace in everlasting 
joy; Heb. vi. 10; Ps. lxi. 6. My God, let my 
works also graciously please Thee in Christ 


Jesus. é 


AMEN. 
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ECCLESIASTES. 


SOLOMON, THE PREACHER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


21. NAME AND CHARACTER OF THE BOOK. 


According to the title: “ The words of Koheleth, Son of David, King of Jerusalem,” this book 
_ contains the discourses or reflections of a king whom the author presents as Solomon, but whom 


he designates with the peculiarly symbolical appellative nonp" This expression, which is not 
used outside of this book, is used again in it several times,.and twice with the article (vii. 27; 

xii, 8; comp. i. 2,12; xii. 9,10). It is clearly allied with bap assembly, congregation of the 
people, and, as there is no such verb in Kal, is to be oes ae Hiphil, bmp (Numb. 


vii. 9; x. 7; xx. 8; Job xi. 10), and is accordingly-to be considered as the feminine participial 
form with the signification of one holding an assembly, preaching. This signification which the 
oldest translators and expositors express (Sept.: éxxAyovaorge; H1ERONYMUS: concionator; hence 
Luruer: “ Preacher”) appears to stand in direct relation to the Chokmah of the Old Covenant, 
the personified Wisdom, preaching in the streets and on the market places, gathering around it 
all who were eager to learn (Prov. i. 20 sqq.; vill. 1 sqq.; ix. 1sqq.). From an original designa- 
tion of this wisdom, the name Koheleth seems to have become the surname of Solomon, the 
teacher of wisdom ar’ éfoxfv, or, as it were, wisdom incarnate,—a surname that with special 
propriety could be conferred on the great King, when he was represented as teaching and preach- 
ing, as in the apocryphal book of wisdom (chap. vii. 1 sq.; ix. 7, 8, efc.), or asin ours. If one 
does not wish tbus to explain the feminine form, Koheleth, as a.designation of a male individual 
(with Ewatp, Koster, Henestensere, Hirzie, and others), there is nothing left but to accept 
an abstractum pro concreio, or, what is the same thing, to derive the feminine ending from the 
character of the name as an official name; for which analogies may be quoted in the Syriac and 


Arabic, as in the later Hebrew (e. 7., J} br = 75 Far a) administrator fellow-citi- 
a » DID 


zen, etc.; comp. J. D. MicHaztis, Supplement to Heb. lee , p. 2168; GEsENIUs, SLehngchaee 
p. 468, and Knopen Commentary, 10. )—In any case, Solomon, who was pre-eminently and em- 
phatically the wise man among the kings of Israel, must be ncdewstond under the peculiar name 
of Koheleth; as is shown not only by the title, but also by the studied description of the learn- 
ing of Koheleth, comprehending every thing under heaven (i. 13; viii. 9), and by his zealous 
searching after wisdom and truth (i. 13; xii, 9), his transcendent fame as a sage (i. 16; ii. 15), 
and finally his activity as a teacher of wisdom and author of proverbs (xii. 9). For these are all 
characteristics which the book of Kings attribute honorably to Solomon, and of all the posterity 
of David, to him only (1 Kings ii. 9; iii. 12; v. 9-13; x. 1; see the Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Solomon in general (in the ee of this yolarie}, 


The whole literary character of the book proves also that it belongs to the circle of the Solo- 
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monic writings on wisdom, if not in the narrower then in the broader sense, and raises it to a 
certainty, that under the Koheleth, therein appearing as speaker, none other can be meant than 
Solomon, For the book belongs clearly to the class of didactic teachings, and is distinguished 
from the Proverbs as the characteristic and principal representative of this poetic style in the 
Old Testament, mainly by the fact that it does not range numerous individual proverbs loosely 
and without consecutive plan, but rather develops one narrow and close circle of thoughts and 
truths in poetical and rhetorical form, The idea of the vanity of all human things clearly forms 
the centre of this circle of thought, the common theme of the four discourses, into which the 
whole falls according to the division mainly corresponding to the intention and plan of the au- 
thor, To the dialectically progressive development and illumination in various directions which 
these discourses cast upon the theme in question, there corresponds an appropriate change from 
special moral maxims to longer or shorter descriptions of conditions, citations of doctrines or ex- 
amples, observations regarding personal experience, and reflections on prominent and subordi- 
nate truths. There is also, in a formal view, a strophic division of the discourse, marked by 
formulas and terms repeated either literally or in sense, and a fitting diversity of style corre- 
sponding to the various objects, expressed in rhythmical prose, or lofty rhetorical and poetical 
diction. As the shortest expression for the designation of these peculiarities, the term “Philo- 
sophical and Didactic Poem” might be used; but in this, however, the idea of the philosophical 
must embrace the characteristic peculiarities of the spiritual life and aspitations of the Hebrews, 
or rather of the Shemitic people in general (comp. Introd. to Proverbs, 32, p. 5 sqq.). 


Oxszryation 1.—The tracing of the name nboap to bap, bnpn in the sense of 


congregare, conscionart, has the best authority, and is supported by the oldest as well as by 
the most numerous and critical among the modern expositors of this book. Hrsronymus ‘says, 
Comment. in Eccles. 1,1: “ Coéleth, 2. e., Ecclesiastes, ’ExxAyovacri¢ autem Greco sermone ap- 
pellatur, qui coetum, 2, e., ecclesiam congregat, quem nos nuncupare possumus concionatorem, 
co quod loquatur ad populum, et sermo eyus non specialiter ad unum, sed ad universos generaliter 
_ dirigatur.” Later expositors and lexicographers have fixed the fundamental meaning of the root 


by properly as that of “calling,” and hence compare bip Arabic guéla, and Greek xatéo., with 
Latin, calare, clamare. ny Ip “the caller, the preacher,” is clearly nearest allied to the sy- 
nonymous NPA Isaiah xl, 3. On account of this fundamental signification of calling,” we 


condemn these expositions of the name which proceed from the supposed root idea of gathering 
or collecting. To these belong 1) the opinion of Grorius, Herprr, Jann, efc.: that the word 
means collector sententiarum, a collector of sentences—a view that some ancient translators have 
already expressed, e. g., AQuILA (ovvabpoorfc) ; SYMMACHUS (mapotmeaorhe) ; 2) VAN per Patm’s 
modification of this view from a partial consideration of 1 Kings viii. 1; in which Solomon is 


spoken of as the assembler of his people and his elders Dorin 2, €, congregator, coactor ; 8) 
the view of Nacutiaat and Déprruzty, that MI I=congregatio, consessus, “learned assem- 


bly, academy,” according to which the book would be marked as a collection of philosophical dis- 
putations in the style of the Seances of Hariri, or the Collectiones Patrum of Casstan (an ac- 
ceptation clearly at variance with such passages as i. 12; xii, 9, 10, etc.) ; 4) the strange asser- 


tion of KaisEr: that rosin is the same as collectivum, and means the whole of the Davidie 


Kings, from Solomon to Zedekiah, whose history the book delineates in chronological order (Katr- 
seB, Koheleth, the Collectivwm of the Davidic Kings, Erlangen, 1823, comp. 2 6).—That no one 
of these explanations deserves attention, in view of the illustrations already given, is quite as 
certain as that it must also remain doubtful which of the two efforts to explain the feminal form 
of the name, which our paragraph has named as the principal, or, rather, only possible ones, de- 
serves the preference. For the view of the expression taken by Ewatp and Késrnr, that it is 
synonymous with wisdom, and in go far a fitting designation of Solomon, the embodied wisdom 
various significant parallels besides those above quoted press themselves on our attention; e, Hi 
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in an extra-biblical field the surname given to the sophist Protagoras, Zo¢gia, and, what is more 
important, the self-designation of Christ, the New Testament Solomon, as the Zo¢ia or Lodia row 
Geos (Matth. ii. 19; Luke xi. 49), with which, according to BENGEL’s example, may be directly 
combined the declaration concerning the ee of gathering the children of Jerusalem under his 
wings (Matth. xxii. 87; Luke xii, 34).* The view first advanced by Mionaruis, and then 
adopted by Gzsmnrus, Knoset, Kuster, Varninarr, Haun, Kern, and others, now again ap- 
pears, namely, that the feminine ending is explained by the character of the name as an official 


name, besides the already quoted names, mm, mabe, nia, and still more are we aided by 
the analogies of expression such as mao “the writer,” Ezra ii. 55; Neh, vii. 57; and n5 


“the catcher, hunter” (contained in the proper name Caer) m5 1, 6., gazelle-hunter, 
Ezra ii. 57; Neh. vii. 59); for these names are closely allied with notin *+ And, moreover, 


since the Koheleth of our book appears every where as a real person, Me no where clearly as a 
personified idea, and since expressions such as those contained in i. 16 f; ii. 12, ete.; according to 
which the speaker attributes to himself an effort, a seeking, an obtaining, would not be especially 
appropriate in the mouth of personified wisdom, the weightiest arguments seem to declare in fa- 
vor of the second mode of explanation, but without the absolute exclusion of the other.—But in 
any case we must adopt for the explanation of the feminine form one or the other of the above 
quoted hypotheses, and not the opinion of MErcrrvs, that by the feminine ending there is an 
intimation of the senile weakness of the preacher, and consequently of the advanced age at 
which Solomon wrote the book; nor the view of ZrirKEL (see @ 6), that the feminine ending is 
chosen because of the delicate and graceful style of the book, nor the still more fanciful assertion 
of Auaustt (Introd. to the O, T., 172), that Koheleth is the spirit of Solomon returned to the 
realm of the living, and now represented as the preacher of wisdom, and that its feminine desig- 
nation is to be understood in the neutral sense, because those deceased and living after death 
were considered destitute of gender, in harmony with Matth. xxii. 30. It bas been justly made 
to appear in opposition to this latter view, by Knozen, Exsrer and others, that the book itself 
no where hints at the character of the speaker, as of a spirit from Scheol, and that apparitions 
in the Old Testament, as 1 Sam. xxvii 11 ff. proves, clearly appear as something rare and abnor- 
mal, and that on account of the well known prohibition of conjuration of the dead (Ley. xix. 
31; xx. 6; Deut. xviii. 11; Isa. viii. 19) even the poetic fiction of an apparition of Solomon 
could hardly occur, especially in religious writings laying claim to canonicity. 


OBSERVATION 2, 


The character of this book has suffered manifold misapprehensions, as well in a theological 
point of view (for which see below @ 5) as in the rhetorical and esthetical. It has been accused 
of numerous contradictions with itself, of absence of plan and connection, on account of a faulty 
perception of its inner economy, and the development of its thoughts. It has been declared in- 
consistent that passages like i. 11; ii. 15,16; iii. 19, 20; ix. 25, ete., assert the complete equality 
of the final fate of the godly and the ungodly; whilst others, as iii. 17; viii. 12, 13; xi. 9; Xl. 
13, 14, promise a corresponding divine reward for each individual moral act, and therefore ex- 
pressly exhort to uprightness and the fear of God. It has also been found contradictory, that 
the author sometimes praises wisdom as bringing profit and blessings (ii. 8, 12-14; vii. 10-12; 

vui. 1-6; x. 2; x. 13-16), and sometimes declares that it is injurious, making men ill-humored, 
and not leading to the goal of its endeavors; sometimes indeed causing more unhappiness than 





* Comp. BENGEL’3 remarks on Luke x. 49 in the Gnomon, N. T., p. 164: 4 copia rod Oc0d, Sapientia Det, Suave nomen. 
Koheleth, congregatrix, chap. xiii. 84 (tocdKus HO¢Anoa emcovvdgat x. 7. A.). Comp. also STARKE (Pref. to Ecclesiastes, 3 2), 
who also considers Koheleth synonymous with wisdom, following the example of Gxrer, Sts. Scummpt, RamBacn, et al; 
also Dinporr, Quomodo nomen Koheleth, Solomont tribuatur, Lips.; 1791, and Gururr: “ Studien und Kritiken” in explana- 
tion of the Book of Koheleth, 1865, II., 325 ff. 

+[fhe strongest confirmation of all this is found in the use of the Greek feminine noun épxv, for ruler, magistrate, as 
though it were equivalent to dpxwv, just as we use the word authority, or the authorities, for magigtrates. See especially 
Paul's remarkable use of this feminine noun for authorities, powers, “principalities, in the heavens,” Rom. viii. 85; Eph. 
4.215 iii. 10; vi.12; Col. i. 16; ii. 15; Titus iii. 1.—T. L.] 
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does folly, (i. 18; viii. 14; ix. 11, 18; x. 1). It is not less contradictory that at one time he 
praises his own wisdom, and at another maintains that he has not acquired wisdom (Sec. 16; ii. 
3, 9, 15, with vii, 23, 24); that now he praises women, and recommends association with them, 
and now warns us against their seductive and immoral nature. (Comp, li. 8; ix. 9, with vii. 7, 
26-29); at one time recommends repose, at another activity (see iv. 6, with ix. 10); again he 
praises obedience to authority as being not without profit, and then he complains of the unjust 
oppression of subjects by their superiors (comp. viii. 5, with ili. 16; v. 7; x. 4 ff), and finally he 
declares the dead and the unborn as happier than the living, and soon again calls life sweet, and 
greatly prefers it to death, (comp. iv. 2, 8, with ix. 4-6; xi. 7).—But aside from the fact that 
many of these so-called contradictions are but apparent, and become perfectly harmonious in 
view of the diverse tendency and surroundings of the individual assertions, or indeed through 
the double signification of one and the same word, as is here and there the case, comp. (e.g. DVo vil. 


8, with the same word in yii. 9; [5 in ix. 11, with in in x. 12, e¢e.,) a certain vacillation and 


unsteady effort in the presentation of the author is-a necessary condition of his peculiar theme— 
the doctrine of the vanity of all earthly things. The most contradictory experiences which he 
may have made in life, he seeks to reproduce in a corresponding and often abrupt change of his 
feelings, a vivid transition of his thoughts and expressions,—a peculiarity which Umererr has 
not inappropriately characterized by his designation of the entire contents of the book as a 
“soul struggle, an inner strife between the judgment and the feelings of a wise old King ;” 
(comp. 2 6). 

In this respect, also, VarntncERr strikingly observes, (“Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon,” 
p- 8,f£.): “It must be acknowledged that the preacher is not free from a timid uncertainty, from 
a doubting vacillation and striving in his mode of reflecting; that he strikingly depicts the want 
ot a perfect clearness regarding human life and divine providence, in the varied experiences of 
man. The reason of this may be easily discovered by a consideration of the general and special 
stand-point on which he rests. He was,once as Job, a thinking mind, that did not accept the 
traditional faith untried, that did not stop at the poetry of life, but penetrated into its prose. In 
‘this direction he necessarily entered into a contest when he compared the daily experiences of 
life, in which men are often left to their own impulses, with the promises of the divine word, in 
which a sure punishment is announced to the sinner. He could not but perceive how evil often 
has a wonderful and incomprehensible success, whilst the good is not rewarded. At the same 
time he himself may have variously experienced the buffetings of life, and have passed through 
highly repulsive trials that unsettled his mental repose, and shook his faith in the eternal wis- 
dom, goodness; and providence of God, and disposed him to be discontented with life and tradi- 
tional prejudices. In this frame of mind, and with such experiences, his faith contended with 
the thought and the reality with the poetry of life, until, like Job, he had conquered a new 
stand-point. And from just this view is this book so instructive, lifting us out of a partial, 
arbitrary, and thoughtless faith, showing us the struggles of the thinking mind, and yet ever 
leading us back to the true faith, And this is the real profit of the genuine life of faith. If it 
is to be freed from the dross of thoughtlessness and self-sufficiency, from an idle clinging to tra- 
dition, it must be seemingly lost in the struggle of life to be found again in loftier purity. Di- 
vine truths must all be questioned, in order that we may find them again by inward struggles, 
and new experiences of God in a sanctified form; (Ps, Ixii, 12, 18); and in this relation also 
avails the expression: “ He who loses his life, shall find it again.” The author presents to us 
also in this respect, the true life of faith in his conflicts.* ie 

Besides the intention of presenting to the reader an intuitive vision of his inward strifes and 
contests, many reasons of a more formal and external nature may have exerted an influence on 





*[These admirable remarks of VAIHINGER suggest a thought of great value to one who would read the Scriptures with 
spiritual profit. In such books as Job and Ecclesiastes, the lesson isin the picture, the dramatic representation, as we may 
call it. Itis to be found in the total impression, and not in any separate texts or precepts. The struggle, the doubt, the 
erroneous sentiment, often, are necessary to this total effect. Its very contradictions, when rightly viewed, furnish the 
strongest arguments for the truth ultimately brought out. This does not affect the idea ofits plenary inspiration. It is 
all given to us by the ultimate divine Author, all intended for one great purpose, and thus all of it, even its peculiar 
diction “ profiteth for our instruction in righteousness.”—T. L.] 
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the vacillating and contradictory recital of the author; é. g., the intentional interweaving of many 
digressions (see ¢. g. xii. 2-6), and especially the direct introduction of the expressions of con- 
trary thinkers for the purpose of immediate refutation. Thus appears in Chap. iv. 5, an appa- 
rently antagomistic assertion, which in the sixth verse is disapproved and rejected; the same 
relation is held by x. 16-19, and x. 20. In any case it is perfectly proper and just to consider 
what Hirzie says, (Preliminary Observations, No. 5, p. 125): “It wouldséem that much that 
the author says possesses but a momentary influence as a link in the chain of deductions,” It per- 
forms its duty and is neutralized; the latter assertion abolishes the former; and at the close Ko- 
HELETH teaches only that which finally remains uncontradicted. Comp. below exegetical expla- 
nations to chap. 11, 1ff., No. 1. 

OBSERVATION 38, 


It cannot much surprise us now, after the above demonstrations, that the plan.and thread of 
_ thought in the book have been very variously. comprehended, and that the schemes adopted for 
the subdivision of its contents have deviated strongly from one another; and indeed to speak with 
Viumar (Arr. Konexers, Pastoral Theological Journal, vol. v. p. 253), “the economy of the 
book bears almost exactly as many forms as it has found expositors.” Of these views and trea- 
tises the principal ones will be summarily recounted in Observation 1 of the following paragraph: 
The poetical form of the book will also receive more critical attention in the following para- 
graphs, on account of the close connection of its strophical design with its subdivision and the 
logical progress of its thoughts. 
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“All is vanity,” a sentence that appears no less than twenty-five times, forms the fundamen- 
tal thought of the book ; an assertion of the vanity of all human relations, destinies, and efforts, 
based upon experience. As there is in the objective phenomena of this world, 2. ¢., in nature and 
history, no true progress, but ever a constant return of old things that long have been, a perpe- 
tual monotony, a continual circle of things (i. 4-7, 9,10; iii. 15); thus man, with all his efforts, 
attains to nothing new, butrather,shows himself, in everything that he wishes to investigate, 
fathom and acquire, most manifoldly limited and controlled by the all-pervading and all-power- 
ful hand of God; (iii. 1-8, 11,13; vii. 6,17; ix.1, 5, 11, 12, etc.). On the way of his own efforts 
and strivings, man is able to arrive at no true and lasting happiness; for neither sensual pleasures 
(ii, 2, 11; vii. 6, ec.) nor earthly possessions and treasures (iii. 9-16; vi. 1-7, ef¢.), nor wisdom 

(i. 13-18; ii. 14-18; ix. 1,11; x, 6, e¢e.), not even virtue and the fear of God (ili. 16-18; iv. 1; 
vil. 15-17; viii. 10, 14); help here below to lasting happiness. But we are not the less to doubt 
of the presence of a personal God, and of a moral system of the world regulated and watched 
over by him, (iii. 11, 13, 17; v. 5, 7, 17-19; vi. 2; vil. 18, 14; xi. 5,9; xii. 7, 14), and the be- 
lief of this activity of God governing and directing the world, lends to all sensual and moral 
blessings of life their only worth (xi. 9; xii. 13, 14), On the basis of this belief it behooves us 
to enjoy the pleasures of this life in a cheerful, thankful, and contented manner (ii. 24; iii. 12, 
18; v. 17, 18; viii. 15; ix. 7-9; xi. 8-11), but we must combine this cheerful enjoyment of life 
with an earnest endeavor after wisdom as a truly lofty and valuable treasure (vii. 11, 12; ix. 
13-16; viii. 1-6, etc.), and above all this strive after the fear of God as the source of the highest 
happiness and peace, and the mother of all virtues (v. 6; vii. 18; vii, 12,18; xii. 1,13). In 
short, the author regards as end and aim of human life on earth, a joy in the blessings and en- 
joyments of this world, consecrated by wisdom and the fear of God, with renunciation of a per- 
fect reconciliation of existing contrasts, difficulties, and imperfections, and an eye steadily fixed 
on the future and universal judgment, as the final solution of all the mysteries of the universe, - 

These contents of the book, as was remarked in 2 1, are divided into four discourses of about 
equal length: 

1. Discourse: Chap. 1 and 2.—The theoretical wisdom of men, directed to the knowledge of 
the things of this world, is vanity (1. 2-18), as well as the practical, aiming at sensual enjoy- 
ments, great worldly enterprises, creations, and performances, (ii. 1-19); neither of these leads 
to lasting happiness, or to any good that may be considered as the actual fruit of human labor 
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~ (as the actual 7)97)’ of man), and not rather an unconditional gift of Divine Providence, (ii. 
20-26). : i ect 

II. Discourse: Chap. 3-5.—In view of the complete dependence of human action and effort 
on an immutable and higher system of law (iii. 1-11) the answer to the inquiry after earthly 
happiness (or py) must be that there is no higher good for man than to enjoy this life and to 


do good, (iii. 12-22); a good that is not easily attained in the diversely changing circumstances 
of fortune, and the frequently unfavorable situations in private, social, and civil life (iv. 1-16)," 
but a blessing, nevertheless, after which we must strive by piety, conscientiously honest actions, 
and a spirit sober, contented, and confiding in God, (iv. 17; v. 19). ; 

III. Discoursz: Chap. vi. 1-8, 15. Since worldly goods and treasures in themselves cannot 
lead to true happiness, but are rather vain and transitory, (vi. 1-12), we must strive after the 
true practical wisdom of life, which consists of patience, contempt of the world, and fear of God 
(vil. 1-22); and we must seek to gain and realize it, in spite of all the allurements, oppressions, 
injustices and misfortunes of this world, (vii. 23: viii. 15). 

IV. Discourse: Chap. vill. 16—xii. 7—As the providence of God in the allotment of human 
destinies is, and will ever remain, unfathomable, and apparently haslittle or no reference to the mo- 
raland religious conduct of men in this world (viii. 16; ix. 16), and as there are no other means 
for the wise man to preserve his peace of soul in presence of the arrogance, impudent assump- 
tion, and violence of fortunate and powerful fools, than godly patience, silence, and tranquility 
(ix, 17; x. 20): therefore benevolence, fidelity to duty, a contented and serene enjoyment of 
life, and sincere fear of God from early youth to advanced age, are the only true way to happi- 
ness in this world and the world beyond, (xi. 1; xii. 7). ; 

‘EprioGue: Chap. xii. 8-14. This contains a comprehensive view of thé whole, and a recom- 
mendation of the truths therein taught, with reference as well to the personal worth of the au- 
thor (9-11), as to the serious and important contents of his teachings (12-14), 

Each of these principal divisions falls into subdivisions, already indicated by the preceding 
scheme, and within these are again separate paragraphs or verses. These smaller divisions are 
either marked by the mere inward progress of the thought, or by certain other external signs, 
as here and there by peculiar, cumulative, closing sentences, (i. 15: i. 18; ii. 11, 19, 23,'26)> "or! 
also by like formulas and turns in the beginning (e.g. by the opening formula: “I saw:” iii, 
10, 16; iv. 1, 7, 15), or by other similar expressions and sentences (e. g. vii. 26; viii. 5, 12). In 
accordance with this the first discourse contains three divisions (i. 1-11; i. 12, till 119 ie 
20, 26), of which the first has three, the second six, and the third two strophes. The second 
discourse consists of three divisions (iii. 1-22; iv. 1-16; iv. 17: v. 19), each of three strophes ; 
the third of three divisions, (vi. 1-12; vii. 1-22; vii. 23; viii. 15), of which the first counts two, 
the second and third each of three strophes; the fourth of three divisions, of three strophes each, 
(vil. 16-19; ix. 17, till x. 20; xi.1; xii. 7). The conclusion comprises two strophes or also 
half strophes (xii. 9-11; xii, 12-14), together with a shorter proposition (xii. 8). More about 
this division into strophes may be found in VarnincEr, Ecclesiastes and Song of Solomon, pp. 
26-44 (also in Studien wnd Kritiken, 1848, 11); and in Hanvernicr, Introduction to the Old 
Testament, edited by Kern, Vol. III, p. 438 ff. 


OBSERVATION 1, 


', With the arrangement of the contents of Ecclesiastes above given, which we desionate accord- 
ing to its principal representatives, as that of VAIHINGER and Kern, correspond most nearly th 
divisions of Koster (the Book of Job and Licclesiastes, Schleswig, 1831) of H. A. Haun ( Cor E 
ment, on Ecclesiastes of Solomon, 1860), and of Ewatp (The Poetical Books i the Old Teste, 
ment, 1 ed, iv. 193; 2 ed. 11, 284ff). That of the latter, to which Herurasrepr ghee 
(Commentar. in Heel. et Cant. Cantic, 1848), corresponds almost exactly with the one accept ‘4 
a pet ot Meee the four discourses laid down in it, extends from iii. 1 till = 9 
sequently the third from vi. 10—viii, 15) —which « i seis 
subordinance of the new thought beginning with e Gans Ree eae “be a 
without sufficient reason, 4 more special classification of the Separate discourses open 
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strophes and sections. Késrur, who also accepts four principal divisions or discourses, has at- 
tempted a more special division into strophes, but in the whole, as in the individual parts, in- 
dulges in many arbitrary assertions, His divisions are a, introduction: 1, 2-11, consisting of a 


" proposition as a theme, and two strophes; b. I. Sec. "i, 12, 18, 22, containing eight strophes; c, 


IT. Sec.: iv. 1-6, 12, containing nine strophes; d. III. Sec. : vii. 1-9, 16, containing nine stro- 
phes; e, [V.Sec. ix. 17-12, 8, of eight strophes ; f. conclusion: xii. 9-14, of twostrophes. Haun 
makes nearly the same classification, only he extends the third part merely to ix. 10, instead of 
to ix. 16, and adds the introduction I. 2-11.to part 1.—Of the remaining modes of classification 


we notice the following: * M. Gurgr: Solomon tells I. wherein happiness does not consist; and 


this 1) from his own experience (1, 2); 2) from the experiences of others, namely, a. from the 
change in the tines (3) b. from the character of persons, of the unjust, the envious, the avari- 
cious, and of godless kings and the rich, (4, 5), c. from the uncertainty of earthly things, a. of 
wealth (6, 7), 8. from the arrangement of human as well as divine things (8, 9); II. wherein true 
happiness consists, 1) in upright conduct towards superiors (10); 2) in beneficence towards the 
poor (11); 3) in the fear of God (12). 

SErpasT1aANn Scumipt: Three parts: I. Treatise concerning the highest good, 1) negative, 


" showing wherein it does not consist (i. 2-8, 11); 2) positive, wherein it is to be placed (iii, 12- 


14); II. six instances by which man may be prevented from obtaining the highest good (iii, 15 
till iv. 16); III. guide to the true worship of God, and the way to happiness, contained in four- 


teen rules of conduct (iv. 17; xii. 7), together with a summary (xii. 8-14), 


Starke: Three parts: I. wherein the highest good is not to be found (i. 2 till iii.11); II. 
wherein it is to be found (iii. 12; iv. 16); III. of our demeanor after finding this good, taught 
in fourteen rules (iv. 17 till xii..7); then the close, (thus differing but little from the previous 
division). : 

OrTINGER: Two parts: One must not let himself be driven by the prevalence of vain things 
into folly, avarice, and temerity (chap. i. 7); II. one should not be led astray by vanity from 
the fear of God (chap. viii. 12). / 

Pautus: As the former, only pointing out that in chap. 1-7 Solomon speaks, and in chap. 
8-12 another person answers him.—V an DER Pautm: Two parts: I. Theoretical part: illustra- 
tion of the vanity of human endeavors (chap. 1-6); II. practical part: rules that are to be fol- 
lowed under such circumstances (chap. 7-12). J. Dav. Micnarnis: I. Theoretical part: the 
great insufficiency of the happiness of a man left to himself, and isolated from God (i. 2; iv. 16); 
IL, practical part: the means leading to a true and lasting happiness in this life (iv. 17; xii. 
14); the first of these parts containing four, and the second six subdivisions.—Fr. Seruer: As 
the preceding, only that he accords to the theoretical part six, but to the practical part eleven 
subdivisions. So also RosenmuLuER and others. 

Menpetsoun: Thirteen sections: 1) chap. i. 1-11; 2) chap. i, 12; ii, 11; 8) chap. ii. 12-26; 
4) chap. ili. 1; iv. 3; 5) chap. iv. 4-16; 6) chap.iv.17; v.19; 7) chap. vi.1; vil. 14; 8) chap. 
vii. 15; viii. 9; 9) chap. viii. 10; ix. 12; 10) chap. ix. 13; x. 15; 11) chap, x. 16; xi.6; 12) 


- chap. xi. 7, till xii. 7; 13) chap. xii, 8-14. 


i. Cur. Scumrpr: also thirteen sections: but which correspond with the preceding in scarcely _ 
any point, and of which the last, chap. xii. 8-14, is regarded as the addition of a younger hand. 
Kyosen and Umsrert take the same position; (consult the following paragraph concerning ‘ 
them and other contestants of the genuineness of the conclusion, chap. xii. 8-14). 

Hirzra: Three main divisions : I. The theoretical foundation, or investigation for the reader 
regarding the situation (chap. i. 2; iv. 16); II. Recommendation to enjoy the pleasures of life: 
cheerfully, with various provisions and restrictions (iv. 17; vili. 15); II. Positive and direct 
illustration of what it is salutary for man to do, or development of the principles of a genuine 
and practical wisdom, (viii. 16 till xii. 14). 

R. Stier: Introductory Preface (chap. i. 2-11), and then three main divisions: 1. To the na- 
tural man all is vanity ; he falls into confusion and trouble, as long as he does not look to God, 
(chap. i. 12; vii. 30); IL. Various passages alluding in various ways to the foregoing, but illu- 
minating everything with the light found in the first part (vili. 1; xi. 10) ;, III. The teaching 





* For the titles of the expositions here quoted, comp, ¢ 6, 
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of the Book, “ Regard thy Creator before thou becomest old, for this yields an immortality ;” 
together with conclusion and recapitulation (x1. 1-14) ;—each of these principal divisions falls 
into several subdivisions; the first into four, the second into three, and the third likewise into 
three, 

Fr. pp Rovarement: Two main divisions of very unequal length: I. Philosophical discourse 
(i. 2; xii. 10); IL. inspired teaching (xii. 11-14). The first of these parts is introduced by the 
presentation of the problem to be solved, (i. 2-11), and then divided into three books: 1) the 
vanities of human existence (i. 12; iv. 16); 2) the human conditions of happiness (v. 1; vii. 
14); 3) the divine conditions of happiness (vii. 15; xi. 6): each of these books is again divided 
into three or four paragraphs, and the last is accompanied by a special conclusion: “life and 
death,” (xi. 7; xi. 10). 

A. F.C. Vinmar: Seven divisions (mainly for practical utility). I. General introduction : 
everything on earth is transitory, and returneth to the place whence it came, eéc. (chap. i.); IL. 
deeds in life are vanity ; God alone carries their success in his hand ; we see no profit of our la- 
bors, and no result of our life (ii. 1; iti. 15); ILI. to expect a recompense on earth, is a decep- 
tive hope (iii. 16; v. 8); IV. riches, with all that they are permitted to accomplish and effect, 
are vain and transitory (v. 9; vii. 9); V. wisdom on earth is no avail, for it can find out much 
but not all things, and the end of the wise man is (externally) like the end of the fool (vii. 10 
till x. 4); VI. reswit: our unsuccessful labors, the inequality of the things of the world, the 
nothingness of riches, and the insufficiency of worldly wisdom must not deceive us in what we 
have to do in our narrow circle, and least of all the youth (x. 5; xii. 7); VIL. conclusion : re- 
peated summary of the result more circumstantially given in No. VI. 


OBSERVATION 2, 

Many commentators deny that there is any evidence of a well-arranged and systematic train 
of thought, and have considered the book an immethodical collection of individual thoughts, 
views and expressions, that have simply a loose connection by the assertion that all is vanity, 
and for whose grouping the usual division into chapters presents a sufficient means. This is the 
’ view of the older commentators, as also of LutHer, MeLANcutHon, Drusius, Mercerus, BAUER, 
Hansen, Spouy, eéc., and it yet.appears in the most recent period of Exsrer, and HenestrEen- 
BERG. The two latter form, it is true, certain sections, and groups of verses in the course of 
their exegesis of the book, but bring these divisions together in no unitary and well-arranged 
scheme. GuRLiTT (Studies and Criticisms of the Book of Kounteta, 1865, II. 321 ff.) has also 
declared this book “anything but a systematically arranged writing, to bring whose contents in 
the form of a logical scheme, would be a fruitless undertaking.”—Even those exegetists who see 
a colloquial character in the book, aim at no regular arrangement of its contents, and consider 
the whole, therefore, as a conversation or disputation between the representatives of two anta- 
gonistic views. A few older commentators inclined to this view, especially Hiznonymus (comp, 
e.g. his remarks on chap. ix.,7,8); “et hae, inquit, aliquis loguatur Epicurus et Aristippus 
et Cyrenaici,” and other similar passages, whichsshow a certain inclination to a dramatizing of 
_ the contents, and Gregory the Great, who (Dialog. IV. 4), seems to give the book almost di- 

rectly the character of a dramatic colloquy between Solomon and various opponents of his reli- 
‘gious views. Among the moderns these views are represented by the Englishman, Matt. Poole, 
(Annotations on the Bible, London, 1683), F. Gzarp, (a Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes, London, 
1701), of whom the latter considers: That the Preacher introduces a refined sensualist or a sen- 
sual worldling, who interrupts him, in order to attack and ridicule his doctrine, This collo- 
quial hypothesis has received its most refined form from Hzrpsr and E1cHHorn. According to 
Herper’s eleventh letter on theological study, there are to be distinguished in the book two 
voices, that of a hypercritic who seeks truth in the tone of one speaking in the first person, and 
mostly ends with the assertion that all is vanity, whilst another voice in the tone of “ Thou,” 
often interrupts him, represents to him the temerity of his investigations, and mostly ends with 
the question: what remains as the result of a whole life? It is not fully question and answer 
doubt and solution, but something thaf out of the same mouth resembles both, and is disties 
guished by interruptions and continuations, One can therefore divide the book into two co- 
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lumns, of which one belongs to the exhausted seeker, and the other to the warning teacher, 
Under these two columns Herper distributes the separate sections of the book as follows: 


1. THE SEEKER. 2, THE TEACHER. 
I. 1-11. i 
I. 12-18. 
II, 1-11. 
Il. 12-26. 
III. 1-15. 
ITI. 16-22. 
IV. 1-16. emer Tr Mel en tol er Sen ere LVE LT 
V. 1-8. 
V. 9-19. 
VI. 1-11. 
WET. 1, VII. 2-15. xs 
VII. 16. VILE. 17-28. 
WII. 24-23. 
WALES i. VIII. 2-138. 
Wott 4 =17, 
IX. 1-3. TX. 4-10. 
IX, 11-18. 
X. 1-3. X. 4, 
X. 5-7. "  X. 8-19. 
: xe: 
exe zs 


EIcHHORN, independent of HurpeEr, arrived at a very similar view, on the path of more care- 
ful critical and scientific procedure. According to his Introduction to the Old Testament (III. 
648 ff.) two kinds of persons clearly alternate in the book, a contemplator, observer, investigator, 
who regards with gloomy eyes the life and destiny of men, and in youthful fervor exaggerates 
the deductions frora his observations and seldom does justice to the good of this world; by his 
side stands an aged man of wisdom, who tempers the fire of ardent youth, and brings him back 
to the path of truth beyond which he in his excitement. has hurried, and even shows how evil 
has a good side. The former ends with the lamentation that all is vanity, the latter with the 
deductions that a wise man will draw from the course of the world. In sympathy with this 
ErcHHorn’s divisions are : . 


1. THE SEEKER, 2. Tam TEACHER, 
TS 2s EV. 16, Vic U7 eed hs 
Wei12;. VE 12. VIET. 1-14: 
WIE. 15. VII. 16-22. 
WIL, 23-29. VIII. 1-8. 
VIII. 9; IX. 6. IX. 7-10. 
IX. 11-18. xX. 1-4. 
Xe 5-7. xX. 8: XII. 7. 


ConcLUSION; XII. 8-14. 


Similar, but deviating frequently in details, is the view of Berasr, in ErcHHoRN’s Repertory, 
X. 963 ff. From these efforts at introducing dialogues, in which but one thing can be acknow- 
ledged as true and tenable, namely, that in some few passages the author introduces ‘his oppo- 
nent as speaking, in order immediately to contradict them (see above @ 1; Obs. 2, towards the 
end) there is clearly only one step to that view which regards the whole as a compilation of va- 
rious investigations, reflections, and songs or sententious poems of Israelitish philosophers, a 
view directly destructive to the unity of the book; asis done by Dépzrnern and Nacutie¢a 
in connection with their already mentioned peculiar explanations of the name KoHELETH by 
“session, assembly” (comp. 21, Obs. 1), According to this view of DépeRLEIN, presented in 
his scholia in libros poeticos V. T., t. 1, (1779), but at a later period (Solomon’s Song, and Ke- 
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clesiastes, 1784) again rejected and opposed, (which however found a so much more zealous and 
determined advocate in Nacurigau) the whole is a collection by some later hand of various 
philosophical and didactic poems, sayings of wise men, obscure questions, together with their 
solutions, and a few additions in prose. The entire contents are classified-therefore in eight di- 
visions, together with a supplement: 
I. SEcTION: Poems (i. 2; iv. 16); 
II. xi Proverbs (iv. 17; v. 8); 
Ill. “Poems \(v: OF vi Oe 
JY “ « Proverbs (vi: 103 wij: 22); ' 
V: “Obscure questions and their solution (vii. 233; viii. 7); 
Wale ee Poems (viii. 8; x. 1); 
VII. Proverbs (x. 2; xi. 6); 
VIII. a Poems (xi. 7; xii. 7). 
SupPLEMENT: Additions in prose (xii. 8-14). 


This view, as well on account of its denial of all connection between the idividual parts, as 
of progressive thought within them, falls into the class of those expositions which are capable 
of vindicating a logically arrayed train of ideas in the book only at the sacrifice of its unity. 
With these the following paragraph will be more especially occupied. 


OBSERVATION 3, 


As to the literary form of the book, its close connection with that of the older Maschal poetry 
in the Proverbs, and its occasional transition into complete prose, comp. especially Ewaup, 
Poets of the Old Testament, p. 285f.: ‘It is not to be denied that our didactic poet has much 
that is delicate and refined in expression, and finished ‘in the composition of individual thoughts 
and proverbs, such as one would scarcely have expected at this late and depressed period. A 

‘genuine poetic spirit pervades everything ;—our poet understands how to give a poetic mould 
to the most brittle material, to bring the most distant fields into clear view, to unite the most 
dissonant elements, to smooth what is rough, and either harmlessly to bend the views to be Op- 
posed, or get rid of them before they become too marked, But in one direction he far surpasses 
the limit even of the treest of the earlier proverbial poetry, and creates something entirely new. 
He no longer gives every where pure poetic lines, but lets the discourse here and there be con- 
cluded, without retaining the strict law of metrical construction. When he desires to interpolate 
in his freer reflection something purely historical, he dispenses with the restraint of poetic 
measure (e. g. 1.12; ii. 4 ff; ix. 13-15); for in the process of accurate and clear thought, many 
things may be expressed most curtly and sharply without the trammel of measure. Thus there 
is found in our poet a variegated form of discourse, and he is also creative as a composer of pro- 


verbs, The Arabs understand this change from verse to prose in many half poetic works, and’ 


in the Indian drama it is universal: even in the prophets of the Old Testament we find much 
that is similar, and thus it became so much the more easy for this poet to yield to it. When 
the thought soars, the pure height of poetic style always appears with him (comp. as example 
of the highest poetic flight especially chap. xii. 1-6). But especially where teaching and admo- 
nition appear, there the language rises to the sharp brevity and genuine character of the ancient 
proverb; to this our later poet has clearly devoted all care and skill, so that it also in this pro- 
duction beams forth in the highest beauty, . It ig neatly polished, sharply stamped, briefly and 
pointedly completed ; and he especially rejoices in retaining the old style of genuine Hebrew 
speech, whilst this is already inclined to lower itself to the more modern language of intercourse, 
It appears thus separately intertwined, or in series; either in strictest poetic style, or in some- 
what weakened fetters, but may even then be recognized by the pure doctrine that it imparts, 
Where several proverbs follow each other, there are formed well connected links of a strong 
chain of thought, which separates into its parts: but such a chain has at most seven parts or 
individual proverbs (iv. 17; v..6; vii. 1-7: vii, 8-14), so that. we can here every where in the 
entire composition recognize the significance of the old Hebrew strophes. For the whole con- 
struction of each of the four separate discourses of the book clings to the structure of strophes, 


a 
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and nowhere oversteps the limits of this structure.” With reference to the limits of these stro- 

phes, Hwaup differs in many particulars from Vatuineur and Kern, whom we in this respect 
~ have followed as in the paragraph above; just as Késrmr, who first perceived and pointed out 
the strophical arrangement of the book in general, differs from the three others in various re- 
spects. This uncertainty regarding many of the specialties of the strophical construction, need 
not mislead us as to the fact in general, nor carry us to the view taken by Henasrenzera, 
BurEx, Kaunis, etc., that the character of the style of the book is entirely without form and 
plan. Comp. Vars., Art. Solomon the Preacher, in Herzoa's Real-Lneyclopedia, Vol. XII, 
p- 100 ff. 


23. UNITY AND INTEGRITY. 


That Ecclesiastes forms one conhected whole, appears from the uniform character of its lan: 
guage, and the universal reference of its individual sentences and expressions to the fundamental 
thought of the vanity of all earthly things. It appears also from the unmistakable progress of 
its reflections throughout the whole, as it goes on from the unharmonious incongruity of the be- 
ginning to the increasing clearness, certainty and confidence of the final judgment. However 
one may regard the internal law of this progress, and in accordance with it interpret the plan 
and order of the whole, it cannot be doubted, in the main, that it is a work from one mould, and 

_ that only isolated inequalities and coarse asperities of structure remain for the candid critical ob- 
server, a characteristic peculiarity of the book which can by no means be denied, and which may 
not, without farther regard, be explained as a defect of rhetoric or style (see 31, Obs. 2). In 
just appreciation of this peculiarity, nearly all the latest exegetists have opposed the hypercriti- 
cal procedure of their predecessors, towards the end of the last century, extending to the arbi- 
trary dismemberment and mutilation of the whole (e. g., SPoun, Scumipt, NacHTIGAL, PavLus, 
Sraupiin, and partially, also, Grotius and Wuisron), and have, at the same time, with the in- 
ternal uniformity and continuity of the style, also acknowledged the integrity of the traditional 
text. Only in reference to the closing section (chap. xu. 8-14) has it been doubted down to the 
latest period by certain expositors, whether this may be régarded as an authentic and integral 
part of the whole. But even these doubts have justly been rejected by the most, as unfounded, 
because the pretended contradiction which the doctrine of happiness, immortality and judgment 
as found in this closing part presents to that of the book itself, is merely apparent, and because 
the circumstance, that therein Koheleth is spoken of, not as formerly in the first, but in the 
third person, is by no means an isolated case, but has in i, 2 and vil, 27 perfect analogies pre- 
ceding it, 

_ OBSERVATION. 


Concerning NacuTIGcAu’s strange experiments in tracing back the contents to divers wholly 
unconnected compositions and aphorisms, see previous Paragraph 2, Obs. 2. H. Grorrus* is to 
be named as the earliest representative of this mutilating method, which in many respects re- 
‘minds us of HzrRpER’s, ErcuHorn’s, and Maanvs’ treatment of the Song of Solomon. The 
former, in his Annotationes in V. T., describes the origin of Ecclesiastes in these words: “ redac- 
tas esse in hune librum varias hominum, qui apud suos quisque habebantur, opiniones, rept THs 
ebdarpoviac, quare mirari non debemus, si yuadem hie legimus non probanda; omnes enim sen- 
tentias cum suis argumentis recitanti necesse erat id accidere.” He strangely imagined ZERUB- 
BABEL to be the instigator of the collecting of these proverbs. “Qui hac colligerent ac sub per- 
sona Solomonis in unum corpus congererent, mandatum habuerunt ab uno pastore, 2. €., ut puto, 
Zorobabele, qui ob res tenues Judeorum et Persici imperti reverentiam, regem se dicere non au- 
sus, ruamquam inter suos pro rege habebatur, nomen usurpavit modestius Pastoris” (Annot, ad 
¢. xii. 11).—Besides Nacuriaat and (for a while) Doperiztn, it was especially. H. E. G, Pav- 
Lus (Comment., 1790) and Sraupirn (History of the Moral Teachings of Jesus, l., 1799), who 
maintained towards the end of the last century the fragmentary and compilatory character of 
the book, at the same time with its post-Solomonic origin; and each in his peculiar way ; Pav- 





* Many trace to Luruer the assertion of a post-Solomonic origin of Ncclesiastes, carrying it back to several collectors, 
but this occurs solely on the basis of his “ Preface” of the year 1524, not of his Annotationes in Ecclesiastes of 1582, 
a far more thoughtful and conservative work of a calmer and maturer period. Comp. 25. 
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LUs inclining to the view of HERDER, ?. e., of a dialogue between scholar and teacher; Sraup- 
LIN, with the effort to trace as many things as possible to Solomon himself as originator. The 
vacillating and doubtful condition of Solomon towards the end of his life he has depicted in iso- 
lated paragraphs, which a later Hebrew found, and from them took the main material of which 
-he composed the book, as from certain hitherto uncollected sayings of Solomon. ‘This collector 
then added in his own name some remarks at the end of the book, by which the fate of the whole 
is indicated, and some account of the origin of the book is given.—This hypothesis of SraupLIN 
forms the transition to the second principal form in which the critical efforts directed against the 
unity of the book have appeared. This consists in the acceptance of one author, perhaps Solo- 
mon, who wrote at various times the single paragraphs, sayings and reflections which form the 
book, and finally united them into one rathey unfinished and unharmonious whole, Thus, at 
first, Wau. Wuiston (+ 1752), who, under the supposition of Solomonic authorship, says: “7a 
librum LEcclesiaste tamquam in unum systema redactas esse plures Solomonis observationes, su- 
per rebus gravissimi momenti, sed factas diversis temporibus, ut longe maxima pars ab eo perfecta 
sit, quum solius Jehovee cultui addictus de vera religione bene sentiret, nonnulle autem, cum per 
ilecebras voluptatum ab hoc cultw desct visset.” Thus also J. Cur. Scumrpr (1794), according 


to whom the book, as it appears, consists of paragraphs written in various moods and times, and 


does not yet seem a book fully finished for the public, but rather a mere sketch drawn up (!) by 
- the author for himself, as a guide for further labor, And there are several similar exegetists 
about this time, namely, MippLEeporrr (1811), also Spoun (1785), according to whom the book 
consists of moral sentences which more or less cherish genuine reverence of God, and eall atten- 
tion to His wisdom in the government of the world, in order thereby to lead 1o a firm trust in 
God, to alienate the mind from the world, direct it to virtue, etc.; and in the same strain writes 
ZIRKEL (1792), to whom the whole appears as a reading book for the young inhabitant of the 
world, e’c.—This view, denying the unity and integrity of the book, appears in its most modest 
form, and with the greatest semblance of scientific support in Van per Pau, DépERLEIN, 
Berruoupt, Herzretp, Knozen, and Umprert, who think the unity only here and there de- 
stroyed by certain changes of the text, alterations, and interpolations, or at least consider the 
closing section (chap, xii. 8-14) as a later addition, either of the author himself (as HERZFELD) 
or of a later interpolator (as Berru., Knos., Umpr., eéc.). In support of this latter view, Kno- 
BEL says: 1) the whole addition is superfluous, because the author in xij. 8 (which verse Kno- 
BEL still considers genuine) brings the whole to a satisfactory conclusion ; 2) Koheleth is not 
therein introduced, as in the book itself, in the first person speaking of himself, but he is referred 
to as a third person; 3) the thought of a future judgment of God in verse 14 contradicts the 
earlier denial of immortality on the part of the author; 4) presenting the fear of God and piety 
as the aim of all wisdom does not comport with the earlier recommendation of a gladsome, sen- 
sual enjoyment of life; 5) the expression in verse 12 that “of the making of many books there 
is no end,” does not accord with the epoch of Koheleth, since this period, that of Persian rule, is 
rather supposed to have been poor in the literary activity of the Jews. None of these reasons 
will stand a test. For to the 1) a very. clear and expressive prominence of the principal didactic 
thoughts was by no means superfluous, in the obscure and casual way in which these had been 


ee” 


previously expressed (e. g., xi. 9); to the 2) Koheleth is spoken of in the third person already in 


the i, 2; vii. 27, and even in verse 8 of the 12th chapter, recognized by KNoBEL as genuine; and 
again, the fact that an author alternately speaks of himself in the first and third person has its 
analogies in other fields (e. g., Sir. 1. 29 ff; to the 3 and 4), neither the doctrine of happiness, 
nor that of immortality and retribution is at variance with the corresponding views and princi- 
ples of that closing section, since the eudemonism (or blessedness) previously taught is by no 
means partial, sensual, or even epicurean, but is rather coupled with frequent direct and indirect 
exhortations to piety (see iii. 14; v. 6; viii, 12 f.), and since the final judgment in chap. xi. 9 
has been specially and clearly enough alluded to (comp. 25). In regard to the 5th, the pré- 
sumption of a comparative literary inactivity and unproductiveness of the Jews of the Persian 
period is destitute of all proof, as the learned activity of the elders of the synagogue, and the 


collectors and multipliers of the sacred writings beginning with Ezra, proves; but since the au- - 


thor, as is probable from other signs, possessed a learned culture extending beyond the circle of 
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Israelitish writings (see the following paragraph), and consequently “ with the making of many 
books,” was thinking of the literary activity of the Greeks, Persians, Egyptians (for whose im- 
mense religious and profane literature, even in the pre-Alexandrine age, comp. Diodorus Siculus 
I., 49), and other contemporary nations, therefore thé expression in question proves more ioe 
than against the appropriateness of that part to the whole. Two arguments also of Umprerr 
against the genuineness of the section are decidedly untenable; one consisting in the marked 
sélf-laudation of the author in verses 9 and 11, and the other in the pretended change of expres- 
sion and tone of the discourse from verse $ onward. For the laudatory expressions of the author 
concerning his own wisdom and learning have their complete and significant parallel in Prov. ii. 
1-15; i 1 ff; iv. 1 ff; v. 1 ff; vi. lf; in Job xxxii, 6-19; in Sirach 1. 380; and indeed in 
many earlier expressions of Koheleth himself, as i. 16; ii. 8; vii. 23;—and the change of diction 
from verses 8 or 9 is simply an internal one, affecting the tone of the discourse and not the indi- 
vidual linguistic peculiarities, and is therefore satisfactorily explained by the essential contrast 
existing between the epilogue and the contents of the first part (comp. e. g., also Sir. 1. 29-31, 
with the foregoing; and also 2 Macc. xv. 88-40; John xx. 30, 31, etc.). One need not even 
consider (with HurzreLp) xii. 9-14 as a later addition from the author’s own hand to his book. 
For if, indeed, verse 9 treated of a later activity of Koheleth, this would only then prove a later 
addition of the section, if Koheleth, 2. e., Solomon, were the real and not the pretended author 
of the book. As for the rest, Umsreit, apart from his exclusion of the ending as.a false addi- 
tion, has decidedly defended and maintained the unity and continuity of all the preceding; comp. - 
his valuable treatise on the “ Unity of the Book of Koheleth,” Studien und Kritiken, 1857, i 
1-56. Next to him, of the latest exegetists, HwALD, VAIHINGER and Exsrmr have done the 
best service in proving the unitary character and integrity of the book. Compare what the last 
named of these beautifully as strikingly remarks concerning this subject (Preface, Sec, III. f.): 
“As in landscapes, whose forms, in consequence of previous struggles of contending elements, 
contrast in a manner apparently lawless and wild, the eternal law of all natural formation is 
stamped, but in another form; thus the Divine impulse that appears to every candid mind in the 
book of Koheleth, cannot be wanting in regularity and unity in its revelation. Although per- 
meated by the most ardent contest of a human heart full of inward glow, it presents in the forms 
of its revelation, and in consequence of this previous strife, something of the not entirely lawless 
dismemberment -of a volcanic region. Yes, as landscapes of this kind present to the eye of the 
artist an especially rich material with which to express his indwelling idea of beauty in bold and 
stupendous forms, so may we say that the sublimity of the Divine mind is most deeply felt in 
the rough and dismembered form of the book of Koheleth.” 





24. EPOCH AND AUTHOR. 


Neither the title nor the contents of this book can be used to sustain the traditional opinion 
that Solomon is the author of it (though it presents the fundamental features of the physics of 
Solomon, as the proverbs those of his ethics, and the Song those. of his logic—comp. the general 
introduction to the Solomonic writings, 31, Obs.). For the manner in which the self-designa- 
ting Koheleth speaks of himself, chap. 1.1; xii. 16, as the Son of David and King of Jerusalem, 
and then attributes to himself works, undertakings, and qualities, whose originator and bearer 
history teaches to be Solomon alone (ii. 4 till xii. 15; ‘viii. 9 ff; comp. 22), indicates rather a 
literary fiction and an artful self-transposition of the author into the place of Solomon, than the 
direct Solomonic authorship. For the author says i. 12: that he, Koheleth, has been king in# 
Jerusalem, and speaks, vii. 15, of the “ days of his vanity,” as if he had long been numbered with 
the dead! And again, what he says of himself, i. 16; ii. 7,9: that he was wiser and richer 
than all before him in Jerusalem, points, under unbiassed exposition, clearly to an author diffe- 
rent from the historical Solomon; and, moreover, the allusions to his prosperity, as not less the 
boasting expressions regarding his own wisdom in i. 16; ii. 3, 9, and finally: the remarks in refe- 
rence to him as a person belonging to history, vii. 27; xii. 9-11, are scarcely in harmony with 
the authorship of Solomon the son and successor of David. And that also which is said, vii. 10, 
of the depravity of the times, accords as little with the age of Solomon, the most brilliant and pros- 
perous of Israelitish history, as the manner in which, iv. 138-16; v. 7 ff.; vill. 2-10; x.4 ff; 16 ff, 
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it is spoken of princes and kings, indicates the man as speaker who himself is king. And alto- 
gether unkingly sound the complaints in iii. 17; iv. 1; x. 5~7 concerning unjust judges, violent 
tyrants, officers given to imposition, and slaves and fools elevated to high offices and honors, etc.; 
these are all lamentations and complaints natural enough in a suffering and oppressed subject, 
but not in a monarch called and authorized to abolish the evils (comp. Obs. 1), 

To these references to an author other than Solomon, and an origin considerably later than the 
Solomonic period, may be added also the linguistic peculiarities of the book, which point with 
great definiteness to an epoch after the exile. Compared with the prosaic and poetic diction of 
writings antecedent to the exile, that of this book shows a comprehensive breadth and superfluity 
of Aramaic words, forms, particles and significations only comparable with similar appearances 
of well-known productions of post-exile. literature, e. g., the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
the earliest prophetic writings. The linguistic character of the book is, on the whole, in such 
direct contrast with that of the genuine and old Solomonit writings, especially of the constituent 
parts of the Proverbs, and in the use and formation of certain favorite philosophical expressions, 
that these isolated contacts with the old Solomonic thesaurus and custom are necessarily attribu- 
table to a direct use of these older writings on the part of the author; while in other regards a 
most radical difference is observable in the two spheres of language and observation. We con- 
demn, however, as an unscientific subterfuge, the opinion of some that Solomon purposely 
used in Ecclesiastes the Chaldaic mode of expression of the philosophers of his age (comp, 
Obs. 2), 

For a more exact determining of the person of the author, and the epoch in which he wrote, 
the descriptions given by him of the religious and moral conditions of his nation and its cotem- 
poraries, offer some hints and assistance, According to iv. 17; vy. 5 and ix. 2, the temple wor- 
ship was assiduously practiced, but without a living piety of heart, and ina hypocritical and 
self-justifying manner; the complaints in this regard remind us vividly of similar ones of the 
prophet Malachi (e. g., Mal. i. 6 to ii. 9; iii, 7 ff.), with whose book, moreover, our own comes 


in striking contact in some points of language, namely, in the use of the expression Noo 
“the angel” in the sense of “priest” (chap. v. 5; comp. FFT? Nop Mal. ii. 7). Other 


expressions of the author, regarding the religious, moral, and social vices and evils of his age, 
remind us of the lamentations of Ezra and Nehenliah in reference to the misery under the Per- 
sian Satraps, ¢.g., what he says about the decline of public justice (iii. 17), the violent oppres- 
sion of the innocent (iv. 1; vii. 5), the perversion of judgment in the provinces (v. 8), the ad- 
vancement of idle, incapable, and purchasable men to high honors and places (vii. 7; x, 5-7 : 
Xvli. 19), the debauchery of officers and lofty ones of the realm (x. 16-19), informers and secret 
police (x. 20), the increase of immoral, unrighteous, and selfish conduct of the great multitude 
(iv. 4,8; v. 9; viii. 10, 11; ix. 3). The harmony of these passages with much that is similar 
in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther (comp. e. g., Ez. iv. 1 ff; ix. 1 ff; Neh. i. 3 fete 
10, 19; iii. 33 ff; iv, 1f£; xiii, 10 ff.; Esth. iii. 1 ff; v. 9 ff.), is the more significant because our 
book uses in common with these very literary productions of the Persian period a word indis- 
putably Persian, (Caja edict, command, chap. viii. 11; comp. Ez. iv. 17; Esth. i. 20, ete.). 


There is no exact indication in the book of a later period of authorship than that of the books of 
Nehemiah and Malachi, or than the last decades of the fifth century before Christ,—neither in the 
gloomy view of the world and the melancholy philosophy of the author extending at times to 
inconsolable doubts of Providence, which might have been easily indulged in immediately after 
the exile,—nor in the complaint about the making of many books (chap. xii. 12), to which by no 
means the last period of Persian rule should be the first to offer an inducement, nor finally in the 
apparent controversy against Pharisaical, Sadducean and Essexan principles (iv. 17; v. 6; vii, 
2-6; ix. 2); for this is a controversy which in truth refers only to the germs and additions of 
the mode of thinking of these parties extant since the exile, or since the period immediately 
preceding the exile, and not referring to the life and doctrine of these sect-like parties as they 
were in the last century before Christ, The fact that this book hints no where in the slightest 
at the political condition of the Jewish people under the Ptolemaic and Seleucidan rulers, and 
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not less the fact that it has been accepted in the canon of the Old Testament, while the book of 
Sirach, composed soon after the commencement of the Macedonian rule, was excluded from it, as 
from an already finished collection, testifies pretty clearly against the composition of the book in 
so late a post-Persian period (comp. Obs. 3). a 

_ Ifthis book may therefore be very probably considered as about contemporary with Nehemiah 
and Malachi, or between 450 and 400, then we may find the inducement and aim of its produc- 
tion in the fact that the sad condition of his nation, and the unfortunate state of the times, led 
the author to the presentation of grave reflections as to the vanity of all earthly things, and to 
the search after that which, in view of this vanity, could afford him consolation and strength of 


faith, and the same to other truth-loving minds led by the sufferings of the present into painful 


inward strife and doubts. The result of these reflections, the author—a God-fearing Israelite, 
belonging to the caste of the Chakamim, or wise teachers of that time (chap. xii. 9-11; comp. 
1 Kings iy. 31), whose personal relations cannot be more clearly defined, thought to bring most 
fittingly to the knowledge and appropriation of his contemporaries, by presenting King Solomon, 
the most distinguished representative of the Israelitish Chakamim, and the original ideal concep- 
tion of all celebrated wise men of the Old Testament, as a teacher of the people, with the vanity 
of earthly things as his theme. And he puts into the mouth of this kingly preacher of wisdom 
(Koheleth—comp. 31) as his alter ego, mainly two practical and religious deductions from that 
theme; 1) the principle that while renouncing the traditional belief of a temporal adjustment of 
Divine justice and human destinies, we must seek our earthly happiness only in serene enjoy- 
ments, connected with wise moderation and lasting fidelity to our trusts; and 2) the exhortation 
to a cheerful confidence in the hope of a heavenly adjustment between happiness and virtue, and 
to a godly and joyous looking to, this future and just tribunal of God (comp. Obs. 4). 


OBSERVATION l, 


The Talmud seems to express a certain doubt of the traditional Jewish and Christian view, 
that Solomon himself wrote this book when it, Baba Vathra, f. 14,15 (comp. Schalschelleth 
Hakkabala, f. 66), makes the assertign that Hezekiah and his philosophers (Prov. xxy. 1) wrote 
Isaiah, Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes, But this assertion does not so much 
regard the actual composition of these books as their final revision and introduction into the 
Canon; the origin of their entire contents from the authors named, and consequently their au- 
thenticity in the strict sense of the word, is not called into question. Ofa more serious charac- 
ter are the objections raised by LurHer against the Solomonic origin of Kcclesiastes, In his 
preface to the German translation of this book, written in 1524, he says: “The book was not 
written or arranged by King Solomon himself with his own hand, but was heard from his mouth 
by others, and collected by the learned men. As they themselves finally confess when they say : 
These words of the philosophers are spears and nails, arranged by the masters of the congrega- 
tion, and presented by one shepherd; «. ¢., certain chosen ones at that time were ordered by kings 
and people, this and other books of Solomon, presented to the one shepherd, so to place and 
arrange, that no one should have need to make books according to his desire; as they therein 
complain that of book-making there is no end, and forbid others to undertake it. Such people 
are called the masters of the congregation, so that the books must be accepted and ratified by 
their hand and office. For the Jewish people had an external government established by God, 
in order that these things might be surely and justly arranged, Thus also the book of the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon was put together by others, and at the close the teachings and sayings of some 
wise men were added. Thus also the Song of Solomon seems like a pieced book, taken by others 
from his mouth. “Therefore also is there no order in these books, but one part is mingled with 
the other, since they did not hear all at one period, nor at once, as must be the way with . 
such books.”—He judges still more boldly about the same book in one of those casual remarks 
of his “Table Talk,’ to which, however, he would himself scarcely have given any scientific va- 
lue (Worxs, Erlangen Ed., Vol. 62, 128): “This book ought to be more complete; there is too 
much broken off from it—it has neither boots nor spurs—it rides only in socks, just as I did 
when in the cloister.—I do not believe that Solomon was damned, but it was thus written to 
terrify kings, princes and rulers, Thus he did not write Ecclesiastes, but it was composed by 
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Sirach at the time of the Maccabees, Butitis a very good and pleasant book, because it has much 
fine doctrine concerning the household. And, moreover, it is like a Talmud, composed of many 
books, perhaps from the library of King Ptolemy Evergetis in Egypt. As also the Proverbs of 
Solomon were brought together by others,” etc—LuTHER seems by no means to have always 
entertained this opinion of the book, disputing its authenticity as well as its unity; in his Latin 
Commentary at least (Hcclesiastes, Solomonis cum annotationibus, 1582, Ed. Erlang., Lat. T., 
XXI., p.1s.), he presents the immediate hearers and contemporaries of King Solomon, as 
writing the pronounced contents of Koheleth: “Titulum Ecclesiaste sive concionatoris magis re- 
Jerendum puto ad ipsius libri, quam ad autoris nomen, ut intelligas heec esse verba per Salomo- 
nem publice dicta in concione quadam suorum principum et aliorum. Cum enim rex esset, non 
erat sui muneris neque officit docere, sed sacerdotum et Levitarum. Quare hee arbitror dicta a 
Salomone in conventu quodam suorwm, seu a conrivio, vel etiam intra conviviwm, preesentibus ali- 
quot magnis viris et proceribus, postquam apud se diu et multum cogitasset de rerum humanorum 
s. potius affectwum conditione et vanitate, que sic postea (ut fit) illis presentibus effuderit, deinde 
ab whs ipsis magistris communitatis vel ecclesia eacepta et collectaa— Unde et in fine fatentur hae 
se accepisse a pastore uno et congessisse. Sicut nostrum quispram posset in convivio sedens de rebus 
humanis disputare, alis, quod diceretur, excipientibus. Ut scilicet sit publica concio, quam ex 
Salomone audherint, a qua concione placuit hune librum Coheleth appellare, non quod Salomon 
use concionator fuerit, sed quod hie liber concionetur, tamquam publicus sermo.” As the direct 
Solomonic authorship appears here decidedly retained, so Luraer in other places names Solomon 
without restriction as the immediate author, just as do MeELAnctHon, Brenz, and the other 
contemporary and next following exegetists throughout. Gnrorrus was the next one to take up 
again the denial of the Solomonic authenticity, and indeed in a far more distinct and consistent 
manner than LurHer. See the Obs. to the last paragraph, p.15f He sought in some measure 
to give a scientific foundation to the assertion of a post-Solomonic origin by reference to the later 
Chaldean style, “Zo Salomonis non esse puto,” he says, “ sed seriptum serius sub illius regis tam- 
quam peenitentis ducti nomine. Argumenta ejus rei habeo multa vocabula, que non alibi, quam in 
Daniele, Esdra et Chaldeis, interpretibus reperias.” Another opponent of the genuineness of the 
book appeared then in Herm. v. d. Harpr (de hibro Coheleth, 1716), who, however, did not, as 
Grotivs, and as subsequently and more decidedly G. Pu. Cur. Kaiser (comp. 2 1, Obs. 1), 
think ZeruBBaBEL to be the author of the book, but his younger contemporary, JEsus, son of 
the high priest Jorapa, Although these rather arbitrary and poorly supported assertions met 
strong opposition among all contemporaries, and J. D. Mrcmanuis declared himself decidedly in 
favor of the direct Solomonic origin of the book (Poetic Outline of the Thoughts of Ecclesiastes of 
Solomon, 2d ed., 1762), nevertheless, since the epoch of genuine rationalism, the belief of its com- 
position in a post-exile era, and by a philosopher identified with Solomon by means of free poetic 
fiction, has become so general, that since that time, even from orthodox quarters, only a rather 
isolated opposition has appeared. The defence of ithe Solomonic origin has been attempted by 
ScHELLING (Salomonis que supersunt, etc., 1806), F. pz Roveement (Hxplication dw livre del’ 
Keclésiaste, Neuchatel, 1844), H. A, HAnN (Commentary, 1860), WANGEMAN ( Ecclesiastes prac- 
tically treated according to contents and connection, 1856), Ep, Bou (see Obs. 2), and also the 
Catholics, Weurr (Hurpst’s Int., IL, 2, 252 f£.), Lupw. van Essen (Eeelesiastes, Schaffhausen, 
1856), and others; while the opposite view has found representatives not only in Ewaup, Um- 
BREIT, HusteR, VArHINGER, BuerK (Jnt. to the O. T., p. 641 ff.), H. G. Bernsrer (comp. 
Obs. 3), etc, but also in HAverniocr, Kutt, Henestensera, 0. V. GERLACH, VILMAR, DzE- 
LITZscH, and others. 


OBSERVATION 2. 

The numerous Aramaisms in the book are among the surest signs of its post-exile origin ; 
of these nearly every verse presents some: For example, ION if (vi. 6; Esth. vii. 14) ; IM) to 
cease, rest (xii. 3; Dan. vy. 19; Esth. v, 9)> jot time (iii. 1; Neh. xi. 6; Esth, ix, 27,731); 

5 t d, .10; xi. 10; Esth. viii, 5): p49 i.8:v.7); S9me 
Wd 0 succeed, prosper (x Ze sth, viii. 5) ; mp) mA) province (xi. 8 ; v. 7); inp 
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edict (compare what is said above, (p. 14); 1°, interpretation, meaning (vill. 1; comp. 


Dan. xi. 5 ff.) yb WS han so that not (iii. 11); DY" b> exactly like (v. 15); aby 


to rule Gi LOWS: Neh. y. 15; Esth, ix. 1); nob Pitenty, ruler (viii. 4, 8; Dan. il. 9, 


3) ; j255 to be right (i. 15; vii. 18; xii.9; comp. Dan. iv. 38) ; pn powerful (vi. 10; Dan. 
li, 40, 42; iii. 3); likewise the particles a2 long since (i. 10; ii. 12, 16); ); fd jn without (ai, 
25) ; M7 by on account of (vii. 19); uy MW what was (i. 9; iii, 15).—Ep. Bonn has 


lately tried in vain to weaken the testimony upattine” the Solomonic origin of the book, contained 
in these numerous direct and indirect parallelisms with the books of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, etc. (Dissertatio de Aramaismis libri Koheleth, qua librum Salomoni vindicare conatur, 
Bans: ., 1864). To these we may add the many peculiar philosophical expressions, as: yyy 


advantage, gain, excellence (i. 3; ii. 18) ; pws; 55n. awn, Py, yy, ‘together 
with numerous abstract forms in F) as mibbiht madness (x. 13) mibdop foolishness (i. 17; 
il, 3); hyn morning red, youth (xi. 10); may sluggishness (x. 18), etc. Where 
there appear, on the contrary, characteristic expressions and terms from the old Solomonic lan- 
guage, there every time the thought of borrowing is patent. Thus the expression 33 bya 


the bird (x. 10; comp. Proy. i. 17); that favorite conception oon (i. 2, ete.; comp. Prov. xiii. 
Ee RXT, 0% Xxxt, SU); the expression tere pan fold the hands, as a picture of idleness (iii. 


5; iv. 5; comp. Prov. vi. 10; xxiv. 33); NDI remissio (x. 4; comp. Prov. xiv. 80; xv. 4); 


nbyy laziness (x. 10; comp. Prov. xix. 15); pw street (xil. 4,5; comp. vil. 8; Cantic. iii. 


2); the word play in Gale and joy (vil. 1; comp. Cantic. 1. 3) ; i DA delights (ii, 8;- 


Cantic. vii. 7; Prov. xix.10). Compare Havernicg, Introduction to 0. T., L.,p.233; Ewanp, 
Poets of O. T., II., 268f. The Hebrew is here so strongly permeated with the Aramaic, ‘hint ne 
are not only many individual words entirely Aramaic, but the foreign influence extends into the 


"smallest veins, while at the same time the material remaining from the old language has been far- 


ther developed under Aramaic influence. Indeed this book deviates farther than any other in the 
QO. T. from the ancient Hebrew, so that one is easily tempted to believe that it was the latest of them 
all. But this would be a hasty and erroneous conclusion, for the Aramaic penetrates not suddenly 
and violently, but by degrees ; so that in this period of intermingling, the one writer might adopt a 
much stronger Aramaic tint than the other. We see from this, and from many idioms here ven- 
tured on for the first time, and wholly absent elsewhere (e. g., ‘‘ under the sun,” %. e., on the earth) 
only so much, that this book comes from an author from whom we have nothing else in the O. T.; 
to all appearances he lived not*even in Jerusalem, but in some country of Palestine; for we can 
safely enough thus conclude from the proverbial phrase, “‘ To go to the city,” 2. e., Jerusalem, x 

15, compared with similar expressions, vil. 19; vii, 10 (") ya in thecity),and on the contrary 


pry v. 7, or PPT v. 8, the field (or soil)—Whether this conclusion, as well as that onefor the 


same reason based on the expression “ King in Jerusalem,” i. 1, is so perfectly well assured, might 


well be doubted; comp. for the phrase 7} also Song of Solomon, ill. 2,3; v.7; Deut. XXVill. 3; 


and also the exegetical explanations tox.15. What Ewatp (p. 269, note 1) adduces concerning 
the linguistic probabilitiés in favor of Galilee as the residence of the author, is in any case insufii- 
cient. 

OPSERVATION 3. 


Hivernics, Kurt, HunasTENBERG, e/c., accord with our above ae of the epoch of the 
composition of Ecclesiastes into the second- third of the Persian period, or into the times of Ne- . 


hemiah and Malachi (450-400). RoseNMULLER, DE Wertz, Knoset, EWALp, vA eee 
2 
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Ester, BLEEK, et al. go a little farther down; they think it could not have originated until 
the last years of the Persian rule, or perhaps (so at least the first three) even not until the be- 
ginning of the Macedonian period. As reasons for this view they say (ELsTER, p. Tf ; Vale. 
-p. 51 ff.): 1) the period of Nehemiah, and indeed also the next following decades, (mainly there- 
fore the years 460 till 360), could not be brought into consideration, they being the happiest 
periods of Israel during the Persian rule; the origin of KoHELETH must occur in a time of greater 
national adversity and sorrow, such as did not begin till after Artaxerxes Hl, (Mnemon) ; 2) the 
complaint about the making of many books (xii. 12), points to a period “in which a diffuse and 
unfruitful literature has been formed by a peculiar learning of the schools,” (Kuster and 
Ewaup); 3) the commencement of sectarianism which did not appear until after the peaceful 
period of Artaxerxes IL. (404-358), forms the historical inducement to many of the expressions 
in the book, as iv. 17; v. 6; vii. 2-6; ix. 2, (Varu.); 4) in the same way the book presupposes 
the entire disappearance of prophetic literature, and must therefore have been written a consi- 
derable period after Malachi; 5) the author.points on the one hand to the occasional desire of 
apostacy from the Persian Kings (viii. 2), on the other, he foresees the fall of the Persian realm, 
and admonishes them to wait for the fitting time, adding a warning against precipitate action 
(viii. 5; x. 8-11, 18, 20); these are all references to the last decades of the Persian period, 
or to the years 360-340, as the probable era of the origin of the book (Vatn.). HinastENBERG 
has answered the first of these arguments in a thorough manner, and has shown that nothing 
very definite is known of a more oppressive and violent character of the Persian rule during its 
last period, but that this from the beginning to the end was severe and tyrannical for the Jews, 
and that especially under Nehemiah there was much cause for complaint, deep mourning, and des- 
pair, as may be clearly enough seen from Neh. v. 15, 18; viii. 9; ix. 86,37; xii. 10,11, 15 ff 
Against the second argument, taken from Kou. xii. 12, we would refer to what has already been 
said (% 3, Obs.) on the reference of the expression “ making many books” not only to the Jewish, 
but also to the entire oriental as well as the Grecian literature; whereby this argument is lost 
for a later period of composition. No. 3, includes the wholly untenable assumption that the 
germs of the “sects” of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes were not known before the year 
400 before Christ; a view so much the more groundless, the more distinctly the germs to these 
peculiar religious and moral tendencies may be traced back to a considerably earlier period ; as 
for instance in the second part of the prophet Isaiah,Sadducean unbelief and materialism (chap. 
lvii. 3 ff. ; lix. 1, ff.), and Pharisaic justification by works, and hypocrisy are deprecated, and the 
same may be shown in Jeremiah (comp. Revss, History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic 
Age,I. p. 126 ss.). Though it may be a, fact that according to the many quoted passages iv. 17 ; 
v. 6; vil. 2-6, eéc., in Konner, there appear, in the germ, the scepticism of the Sadducees, the 
anxiety and timidity of the Pharisees, the pleasure in morose retirement of the Essenes (EWALD, 
LTist. of Israel, TV. 495) ; nevertheless, from this fact but the one probability for determining the 
period of this book is to be deduced, and that is that it belongs to the time of the exile, or to 
one subsequent; any thing more definite cannot be deduced from it. Comp. also the exegetical _ 
illustrations to the passages quoted, and to ix. 2.—The fourth of the above arguments is based on 

the erroneous supposition that the labors of the prophets were unknown to the author and distant 

from. him, and that with him appeared a new mode of understanding the divine truth of revela-. 
tion, beside which a propHetic literature could not well be imagined (Enster). To which we 

reply that there is nowhere in this book so decided an ignoring of the presence of the prophets 

as that contained in Macc, xiy. 41, and that the author did not find sufficient inducement to re- 

fer to the labors of the few bearers of prophetic truth whom he and his contemporaries may per- 

haps have known,—men like Zachariah, Haggai, and Malachi—any more distinctly than he had 

already done in speaking of wisdom and wise men. As to the fifth reason for the composition 

of the book in the last decades of the Persian rule, it rests on exegetical supports entirely too 

insecure to permit us to attach any weight toit. The desire of apostacy from the Persian king, 

or the wavering in loyalty (VArH.) in passage viii. 2, must be artificially introduced; and that 

the passage in chap. x. 18, “ By much slothfulness the building decayeth; and through idle- 
ness of hands the house droppeth through,” is a special reference to the near approach of the 
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ruin of the Persian kingdom, is quite as untenable, as it is arbitrary to find in viii. 5; x. 8-1] 

20, warnings against a national rebellion, or immature efforts for throwing off the Persian voi! 
And in general it is advisable to refrain as much as possible from introducing political references 
into the book, and instead of that to devote so much greater attention to its allusions to the re- 
ligious and esthetical conditions of its period. These allusions however present many strikingly 
close parallelisms with the book of Malachi; as whose most immediate contemporary in the whole 
of the Old Testament literature, KonrLETH may therefore very properly be considered. On ac- 
count of this unmistakable connection with the “seal of the prophets,” this book can scarcely be 
brought down lower than the year 400 before Christ, and the hypothesis nearest to our own, of 
BERNSTEIN (Queestiones Kohelethane) and of Deuirzsca (Commentary on Job, p. 15) must 
therefore be rejected, according to which it originated under Artaxerxes II. therefore between 
400 and 360, B.C. Still more decidedly must we reject the views of Brrasr, BERTHOLD, ScHMIDT, 
et al., which accept the period between Alexander the Great and Antiochus Epiphanes, those of 
ZiRKEL and HARTMANN which adopt the epoch of MaccapEan struggles for liberty, as well 
as those of Hirzic, who takes the precise year 204 B. C. as the period of the composition. 
The arguments presented by the latter for this exact period, are mostly the merest assumptions; 
e.g. the assertion that chap. viii. 2, points to the period after Ptolemy Lagi, who was the first - 
to demand an oath of allegiance from the Jews (Josephus, Archeology, xii. 1); the opinion 
that chap. x. 16-19 refers to the commencement of the government of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who at his father’s death was only five years old; that the little city, chap. ix. 14f. is the little 
marine city of Dora with its victorious resistance to King Antiochus the Great, 218 B.0.; that 
the amorous woman, chap. vil. 26, is Agathoklea, the concubine of Ptolemy Philopator t(xx. 3): 
that the former days were better than these of chap. vii. 10, point to the more happy periods for 
the Jews of the first three Ptolemys. How poorly the acceptance of such special references har- 
monizes with the otherwise general contents of the respective passages, the separate exegesis of 
each will show more pointedly. The affinity between the Book of Wisdom and Kong.erg, ad- 
duced by Hrrztc, does not therefore prove the composition of the latter in the Alexandrine era, 
because the “ Wisdom ” is the original Greek product of a later imitator of the ancient Hebrew 
Chokmah-literature, but KoHuLera is an original production of this latter, and of a specific He- 
brew character, whose isolated parallelisms with that apocryphal writer must arise from the use 
made of him by the author of it. (Comp. Haun, in Reuter's Repert. 1838, Vol. X1V. p. 104, ff.) 


OBSERVATION 4. 

The aim of Ecclesiastes has ever been defined in very different ways. H1zronymus under- 
stood it almost wholly in a theoretical sense, when he made its object the teaching of the vanity 
of all earthly things; a view in which many modern men have followed him, as Harpur, E1cu- 
HORN, FrRrepLANDER, Darus, and others. All these define its object mainly or exclusively ac- 
cording to chap. i. 2; xii. 8, and similar passages, whilst again PauLus, UmBreit, Koster, Ew- 
ALD, et al. look solely to such passages as i.3; ili, 9; yi. 11, e¢c., and make the aim of the book 
the demonstration of the nature of the highest good. The view of Desvorux belongs also to 
the theoretical comprehension of the book (2 6): viz., that the author of it would prove the im- 
mortality of the soul, and a future reward in another world, with which undue appreciation of 
the religious character of the book, others substantially coincide, as M. Fr. Roos (bootsteps of 
the Faith of Abraham, p. 76), Ruopx (de vett. poetarum sapientia gnomica, p. 223), etc. Kat- 
sER has given to the book an historical and didactic aim, by supposing that he finds therein an 
allegorical presentation of the secret history of the Davidic kings from Solomon to Zedekiah, 
(See Zl and6). Dz Rovarement, Umpretr, and VatTKE have, on the contrary, declared it to 
be a philosophical composition, with-the difference, however, that the first designates its tendency 
as specifically religious, the second as skeptical, and the third as nihilistic. Luther makes the 
aim of Ecclesiastes wholly practical in his preface to the books of Solomon (Ext. Ed., Vol. LXIV. 
p- 87); “The second book is called Koheleth, what we call Lcclesiastes, and is a book of 
consolation. If indeed a man will live obediently to the teachings of the first book, (a.0e% 
Proverbs) and obey its commands, he is opposed by the devil, the world, and his own flesh, 
‘0 that he becomes weary of his condition, and averse to it. As now Solomon in his first 
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book teaches obedience in contradistinction to mad frivolity and frowardnegs, so in this book | 


he teaches us to be patient and constant in obedience against dissatisfaction and opposition, 
and to await our hour with peace and joy.” Comp*his Latin. Comment. Pp. 8 : List ergo summa 
et scopus hujus libri, quod Solomon vult nos reddere pacatos et quielis animis, in commun 
bus negotiis et casibus hujus vile, wt vivamus contenti preesentibus sine cura et cupiditate Su 
turorum, sicut Paulus ait: “Sine cura et sollicitudine .agentes,” — Suturorum enim curam 
frustra affligere. Ibid. p. 12: “ Hst ergo (ut repetens dicam) status et considiem hagjus h- 
belli, erudire nos, ut cum gratiarum actione utamur rebus preesentibus et creaturis Dei, que 
nobis Dei benedictione largiter dantur ac donate sunt, sine sollicitudine futurorum, tantwm 
ut tranquillum et quietum cor habeamus, et animum gaudi plenum, contents seilicet verbo et 
opere Dei.’ Against the traditional Catholic conception of the book, as-a substantially theo- 
retical representation of the worthlessness and baseness of earthly things, Luther argues with 
energy: “ocuerunt multum hee libro false intellecto plurimi sanctorum Patrum, qui sense- 
runt Solomonem h.l.docere contemptum mundi, 1. e., rerum creatarum et ordinatarum a Deo,’ 
etc.—The Catholic Hardouin, quite independent of Luther, has given to the book an object 
- closely allied to his when he says: “That the best, that is the most tranquil, the most in- 
nocent and the most happy thing in this life, is to enjoy with his family in their repasts, 
the gain ‘that a legitimate labor may have acquired, and to acknowledge that to be able to do so is 
a giftof God, which we should consequently use with thanks, not forgetting that we shall all’be 
summoned to the judgment of God for these as for all other things.” This purely practical and 
moral tendency of the conception of most expounders of the rationalistic school, appears debased 
to a meaningless simplicity ; for example, in ZirKEL, Spoun, Bertsoupt, Scumipt, Gaas (Con- 
tributions to the exegesis to the Song of Solomon, p. 48), G. L. Bauzr, (Znt. to the O. Z., p. 411) 
ete, According to them Ecclesiastes teaches “ how one can enjoy a happy life and avert evils,” 
(ZIRKEL); or also: “ How a youth, who wishes to enter the great world, may demean him- 
self sagely in many of the scenes of human life, and deferentially towards God, religion, and 
virtue,” (SpoHN); or: “How one should accept fortune and misfortune, joy and sorrow,” (BER- 
THOLDT); or: “ How one, with all the imperfection of his destiny, may live cheerful and 
happy,” (Gaas, Bavur), or: “How laws may be ascribed to human effort, to keep it within 
proper bounds, and point out the limit beyond which it may not pass,” (ScumiprT), e¢c.—The 
just medium between the practical and the theoretical in fixing the aim of this book, is 
found substantially with Gregory or Nyssa; he in his first homily regarding it, places its 
tendency in the elevation of the mind above all sensual perceptions, and above what is ap- 


parently greatest and most magnificent, to the super-sensual, and in the awakening of a . 


strong desire for this super-sensual; and later, he declares the constant joy in good works 
that springs from the performance of them to be substantially identical with that elevation, 
to something beyond the sensual; (% dupvenic ext toic¢ Karole edppoobyn, ire éx TOV ayabdv épyav 
yevvarai),* Just so writes Augustine, (de Civ. Dei XX. 3): Totum istum librum vir sapien- 
uussimus deputavit, non utigqie ob aliud, nisi ut eam vitam desideremus, que vanitatem non 
habet sub hoc sole, sed veritatem sub illo, qui fecit hune solem. Several expounders of the 
period of the reformation, have more fully and concretely comprehended: the object of this 
book in its theoretical as well as in its practical side, e. g., Brunz, who finds its benefits 
and excellences as follows: “ quod ad timorem et fiducianin Deum recte nos erudit ac ducit, 
quibus seu indicibus quibusdam ad pium ereaturarum usum pertingamus,;” MELANCHTHON, 
who finds its principal aim in the confirmatio sententiee de providentia, of the doctrina de 
obedientia et patientia, of the asseveratio futuri judicii, and encouragement to the duties of one’s 
calling. Dkrustus, according to whom, . . . “agit hie liber de fine bonorum ;—suadet autem, ut 
ab hac vanitate animum attollamus ad sublimia. MERCERDS, according to whom Solomon aperte 
docet presentibus pacatis et tranquillis animis fru, abjecta humani cordis irrequieta curiositate 
et inconstantia, yuum divitice, honores, magistratus, uxor et ceterce hajus seculi creature bone sint, 
_ st iis cum gratarum actione et Dei timore utaris, animo semper in Deum sublato nec his ter- 
renis adicto,” etal. STARKE (in his Int. 2 9) finds a double aim in the author; a.) in reference 
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to himself, he had the intention publicly to confess and regret his foolish striving after peace 
of soul in vain things; b.) in reference to his readers, he desired to warn them against epicurean- 
ism, and to inculcate therefore especially these three rules: 1.) that one must despise all earthly 
things as vanity; 2.) that one must enjoy the present good with calmness and cheerfulness; 3.) 
that one thereby must fear God and serve Him. The latest exegetists are mostly in harmony 
in their acceptance of a practical as well as theoretical aim, (namely, all those who, in accord- 
ance with this, distinguish two main divisions of the book, one theoretical and the other prac- 
tical, comp. 32, obs. 1). On the basis of this view, HenesTenRERG, VAIHINGER, and Exster 
have given the best development of the peculiar tendency of the book; the latter in con- 
nection with a detailed historical summary of the most important views of the earlier exeget- 
ists regarding its fundamental thoughts and aim. 


3 5. THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE AND CANONICAL VALUES. 


On account of the apparent leaning of this book towards skeptical, fatalistic, and Epicu- 


- rean teachings, it early became the object of doubts in regard to its inspired character, and 


* 


of attacks on its canonical dignity. According to the Talmud, the philosophers (i. e. the col- 
lectors of the canon, or also the learned of the most ancient period) intended to suppress it 
on account of the contradictions within itself, and the apparent moral levity of its teachings; 
but this intention remained unexecuted in view of the fact, “that its beginning and its end 
are words of the law.” * Thatthe author of the “ Wisdom of Solomon” belonged to these 
earliest critical opponents of the book, is an erroneous opinion entertained by Aucusri, Scumrpr, 
et al. (partly also by Knopru); for the controversy supposed to be contained in chap. 2 of 
that work, against the doctrines of the Preacher, amounts in part simply to seeming points 
of contact, and it is in part directed against those lawless and immoral men who were ac- 
customed to misuse many assertions of the Preacher for the purpose of glossing over their 
base conduct. With much greater certainty, however, the book found various opponents in 
the ancient church; as PHitastrius (her. 130) speaks of heretics who condemn the Preacher, 
because he at first proclaims that all is vanity, and then permits but one thing to remain, 
viz., that one should eat, drink, and be merry. Theodorus of Mopsuestia soon afterwards 
joined these opponents with the assertion, that Solomon composed Keclesiastes only in ac- 
cordance with human wisdom, and not by virtue of divine inspiration; this, together with 
other heresies attributed to him, was condemned at the fifth Ecumenical Council at Constan- 
tinople. At a still later period of the middle ages the Jacobite Barhebreeus (t 1286) ven- 
tured the assertion, that Solomon in Koheleth had defended the view of Empedocles the 
Pythagorean, (whom he considered a contemporary of Solomon), that thereis no immortality 
of the soul.—The opinion of H1rronymus was authoritative for the middle-age theology of 
the Occident, viz., that Ecclesiastes taught the vanity of earthly things, and contempt of the 
joys of this world (comp. @4, obs. 4.). Under the protection of this view of the book, enter- 
tained by Hugo of St. Victor, Bonaventura, Nicolaus of Lyra, et a/., it maintained its authority 
and acceptability with most of the theologians of the Reformation and the next following 
period. Luther, indeed, gave here and there a free and bold opinion of the book; viz., “that 
it has neither boots nor spurs, and rides only in socks, as he himself formerly in the clois- 
ter:” (see 24, obs.1); but again he recommended it with special emphasis as a “noble book 





# Fr, Scwanp. f. 30, b: “ The philosophers wished to suppress the book of Koheleth, because it contains contradictions. 
Why then did they fot suppress it? Because its beginning and its end are words of the law.”—Comp. M1pr. KOBELSTEE 
114, a: The philosophers wished to suppress ‘the book of Koheleth because its wisdom all tends to what is written in 
chap. xi. 9; “Rejoice, O young man in thy youth;” (which is incompatible with Numbers xv. 39, etc.). But because So- 
lomon adds: “ Know, that for all these things God will bring thee unto judgment ”—they declare that Solomon spake 


well aby DN TD.) comp. Pesikta Rabb. f. 33, a. Vajikra R.f. 161, b.; Midr. Kohel. f. 311, a, where we notice the 
bearing of certain assertions of the book to the side of the heretics (T"}")D) perhaps of the sadducees; i Haagen, c. 5; 
Jadaim, c. 8, where direct divine prompting is denied, etc. And finally also Hizronymus: “Aunt Hebreet quum inter ce- 
tera scripta Salomonts, que antiquita sunt nec in memoria duraverunt, et hic liber obliterandus videtur, eo aes vanas assereret 
Det creaturas et totum putaret esse pro nihilo et cibum et potum et delicias trans euntes preferret omnibus, ex hoc uno ca- 
pitulo meruisse auctoritatem, ut in divinorum voluminum numero poneretur, quod totam disputationem Bue et et ae 
gum hac quasi avacepararscer coarctavertt, et dixerit finem sermonum suorum auditu esse promptissimum, nec aliquid in 
se habere difficile: ut scil. Dewm timeamus et ejus precepta facitamus.” 
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which for good reasons was worthy of being daily read with great diligence by all men.” He 
declared this wisdom taught therein, as higher than any under the sun, namely, “ that every 


one should perform his duty with diligence in the fear of God, and therefore should not grieye ~ 
if things do not go as he would have them, but should be satisfied and allow God to con- © 


trol in all things great and small; he called it a “book of consolation” for every one, and 
especially for princes and kings, to whom it might serve in some measure as a consolatory, 
didactic, and satisfying manual of “ politics and economies.” * All evangelical theology till 
near the end of the last century, agreed in their favorable judgment of the religious and mo- 
ral worth, and the theological character of the book, a few quite insignificant and isolated 
cases excepted; as for example, those Dutch opposers of whom Clericus speaks. 4 

The vulgar rationalism was the first to disseminate that low opinion of the book which has 
since been maintained in many circles, and whose practical consequence is its degradation be- 
low the better class of the Apocryphas of the O.T.; ¢.g., below Sirach and the Book of Wis- 
dom. On this platform Hartmann affirms “ Ecclesiastes to be the labor of a fretful Hebrew 
philosopher, composed in a morose mood, and exceedingly tedious at times;’ Scumipr de- 
clares that it is not a work fully prepared for the public, but a hasty outline of the author 
for his own subsequent revision,” (seeg3 obs. ); Da Werru: “ Koheleth represents the last 
extreme of skepticism within the Hebrew philosophy, and this in a barbarous style, by meazis 
of which he shows himself partial and sensually prejudiced in the maxims of the cheerful en- 
joyment of life, and in virtue of which his system is no system, his consistency inconsistency, 
and his certainty uncertainty ;” Bruce: “The skepticism of this book extends to a painful, 
internal disorganization, and to a perfect despairing of all order and aim in human life;” 
finally Knope says: All ethical teachings and admonishings in Koheleth, end in the conye- 
nience and enjoyment of life. 

The refutation of these accusations, is contained mainly in the foregoing, viz., in what,has 
been said in 3 2 about the contents and plan, and 3 4 about the aim of the work, The de 
cidedly pious and sternly moral stend-point of the author, appears above all in the closing 
passage, chap. 12, 13, 14, which lays down, as the sum of the whole, the advice to fear God, 
and keep His commandments, and also a warning against punishment in His future judgment. 
But this conclusion is not detached from the religious contents of what. precedes, is not con- 
nected in a mere outward manner with the whole as if there existed no deeper organic con- 
nection between this closing “ inspired teaching” and the preceding “ philosophical discourse;?’ 
(expressions of RovueEMENT, comp. 2 2. obs.1). But, as is clearly pointed out in paragraph 
3, the conclusion forms the pinnacle projecting with organic necessity from the whole; it is 
the concentrated collection of the rays of higher truth penetrating and illuminating the whole 
work, which are designed to pour forth their glorifying light with full power only at the very 
end. The author has also every where in the preceding paragraphs distinctly announced that 
God is the Almighty from whom every thing originates, and especially every thing that is 
precious to men in body and soul, (ii. 26 ff.; iii. 10; vy. 1; vii. 17-19; viii. 14; ix. 1-8); that 
_ this Almighty God, according to the measure of strict Justice will deal out moral reward to 
the good and evil (iii. 17; viii. 12 ff.; xi. 9); that man, even where he does not understand the 
works of God, where they are and remain incomprehensible to him, may not cayil with God, 
but must humbly submit to the command to fear God (iii, 11-18; v. 6, 17 ff.; vii. 18; viii. 
16 ff.) ; and that therefore also the enjoyment of temporal blessings must ever be accompanied 
with thanks to God, and with contentment and moderation, iii, 12 f. 22; v.11 4f,17#; vi. 2ff.). 
The conclusion draws from all only this result reduced to the shortest possible expression, and 
gives to it Intentionally a form and shape which reminds us of the sum and quintessence of 
all other teachings of wisdom in the Old Testament, (comp. ver. 13 with Prov. i. 7 sixes pe 
Ps. i1.10; Sir. i. 16, 25, ete.). It also declares distinctly enough that the teachings of the book 





* “Hunce librum Ecclesiasten rectius nos vocaremus Politica wl Beonomica Salomonis, qui viro in politia versanti consulat 
in casibus tristibus et animum erudiat ac roboret ad patientiam.” As an example of a prince who in accordance with Lu- 
ther’s advice, read Ecclesiastes with special pleasure, we may quote Frederic the Great. That he was in the habit of con- 
sidering it a genuine “ mirror of princes,” is proven by the fact that he was not drawn to it simply by the skeptical cha- 
racter of its contents. 
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“are testimonies of truth pertaining to the ‘‘ words of the wise,”’ which must cling closely “as 
goads and fastened nails” to the hearts of the people (xii. 9-11); whereby the author clearly 
wishes not only to rank himself as in the class of the Chokamin, but also to embody 
his work into the mass of sacred literature, and separate it from the massive productions of 
profane literature; (ver.12). In view of this so emphatic testimony of the author himself 
and the manifold, direct and indirect references of his book to the older writings of the canon 
(namely, to Proverbs and the Song of Solomon, comp. 2 4, Obs. 2; to Job: chap. v. 14; vii, 28. 
to the Pentateuch: chap. v. 3,4; xii. 7; and to the Psalms: vil. 6; xi. 5), we need not as- 
sume that “the antagonism between the divine perfection and the vanity of the world is repre- 
sented as unreconciled, or but partially reconciled” (OBHLER), or what is the same thing, that 
the Preacher harmonizes the traditional belief in Jehovah, and his unbelief to a simply external 
agreement between the fear of God and the cheerful enjoyment of the moment,” (Kaunis). The 
reconciliation between faith and doubt is actually effected; the contest between a God-fearing 
life and an irreligiousness serving the world and the flesh, has been fought out to the decided 
victory of the former; and the account could only acquire the appearance of lingering in the 
earlier stages of this conflict, and of favoring skeptical uncertainty,. looseness, and indecision, 
(Jas. i. 8), by purposely lingering with great minuteness over the description otf the conflict of 
the thoughts of the doubter, “ accusing and excusing one another,” in order thus to afford a most 
intuitive picture of the vanity, unrest, and joylessness of a consciousness detached from God and 
devoted solely to the impressions of worldly vanity, (2 4, Obs. 2). It was the philosophical ten- 
dency of the author that forced him to this thorough development of the dialectics of doubting 
consciousness ; and it was also the same religious and speculative tendency, philosophizing in 
the sense of the Old Testament, Chokmah doctrine, which probably induced him always to dis- 
pense with the sacred name of Jehovah where he speaks of God (in all 39 times), and ever adopt 
the more general designation of Elohim, usual also outside of the sphere of the positive revela- 
tion of the Old Testament. As the representative of such a philosophical standpoint and aim, 
the Preacher could lay no claim to being so direct an organ of divine revelation as the lawgiver, 
or as the prophets of God’s ancient people. But he certainly considered his writings as a book 
fully harmonizing with divine revelation in the law and the prophets, if we consider the closing 
words already prominently alluded to, (xii: 9-12). And the excellent practical wisdom, full of 
significant references to the most precious truths of the entire word of God, and full of the rich- 
est consolation for earthly need and temptation of every kind, as the glorious book lavishes from 
beginning to end,—this, we say, is a well attested claim, that it belongs to the series not of the 

* secondary, but of the primary canonical writings of the Old Testament. f 


OBSERVATION. 


OrHLER (Prolegomena to the Theology of the O. T., p. 90) maintains that there is an exter- 
naily-dualistic juxtaposition of the religious and worldly-skeptical character in this book. “The 
antagonism between the divine perfection and the vanity of the world, is represented as unre- 
conciled; the latter as an inevitable experience, the former as a religious postulate. Thus the 
only wisdom of life lies in resignation, in which man profits of the nothingness of life as best he 
can, but therein commits all to God.’ With a still sharper censure of the skeptical standpoint 
of the author, Kannis (Lura. Dogmatics, I., p. 809) declares: “Trite soundirig words, many 
assertions not easily reconcilable, and only relatively true, and, to say the least, easily misun- © 
derstood expressions, show to him who reads this book with unprejudiced mind how, in ancient é 
and in modern times, it could be read with anxious eyes, In it traditional faith and a skeptical. 
view of the world, which sees vanity in all spheres of nature and human life, are united in a co- 
venant between the fear of God and the cheerful enjoyment of the moment. However easy may’ 
be the historical comprehension of such a standpoint, it is difficult to justify its truth.”—In re- — 
ply to these reproaches, BLEEK has strikingly observed, in favor of the religious character of the: 
book, that “it is affecting and elevating to see how the faith in God’s reconciling j ustice is never- 
theless retained amidst all doubt, and how the poet ever returns to it.” (Int. to the O. T, p. 
644). Hunastenzerc has replied in a manner still more definite and thorough to these cen- 
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sures: “It is not correct that the book presents an unreconciled contradiction between faith and 
knowledge, idea and experience. It certainly permits doubt to appear, as do the Psalms; this 
is the truth of the view which would distinguish two voices in the book; but this every where 
occurs only in order to conquer the doubt immediately. Nowhere stand, as in imitation of Dr 
Werre's theology, doubt and faith as equally authorized powers opposed to each other, but 
every where, when the voice of the flesh has spoken, it is confronted by the voice of the Spirit, as 
in Psalms xxxix.; xlii.; xliii, This meets us most strikingly in the very passage in which 
doubt is poured forth like a mighty stream in chap. ix. 7-10. The expression of a feeling that 
is skeptical and dissatisfied with life, extends only to verse 6; in verses 7-10 it is immediately 
conquered with the sword of faith —It is also not correct that the author knows no higher Wis- - 
dom of life than “ resignation.” It is true, he teaches that human life often presents difficult 
enigmas, that it is very difficult to comprehend the providences of God, and that we not seldom 
find ourselves committed to blind faith (chap. iii, 11; vii. 24; viii. 17; xi, 5). But who could 
not see that these are truths that yet have their force for those who walk in the light of the 
gospel? Not in vain does the Lord declare those blessed, who, seeing not, yet believe. The 
apostle enjoins upon us, that we walk by faith and not by sight. The clearest human eye is not 
clear enough to see every where the causes of divine guidance, and to penetrate the ways of © 
God so frequently mysterious. In the epoch of the author, it was so much the more necessary 
to make this view prominent, since at that time so many of the clear eyes lacked that percep- 
tion of sin which gives the key to the sanctuary of God, if we will there seek the solution of the 
enigma of earthly life. But the author has no thought of committing every thing to blind faith; 
it does not occur to him to yield the field of knowledge to unbelief, “Who is as the Wise man ?”? 
—thus he exclaims in chap. viii. 1—And who knoweth the interpretation of a thing?” There 
is therefore for him a wisdom which leads into the essence of things, illuminates the mysterious 
depths of the cross, and justifies the ways of God. Hxznesrenpure has already illustrated (— 
p. 23 ff.) the philosophical character of Koheleth in his relation to revelation, and demonstrated 
the exclusive use of the more general name of God as a necessary consequence of the fact that 
the author did not wish to teach direct prophetic revelation, but simply sacred philosophy ; (re- 
ferring to a treatise by Kuerner in the Dorpat Supplement to Theological Sciences 1, where 
also are considered similar passages in the books of Job, Nehemiah, etc.). —VILMAR, in the trea- 
tise quoted above, (¢ 1, Obs. 3), has supplied an important aid to the justification of the book 
against the usual reproaches of skepticism, fatalism, and Epicureanism, He shows how the real 
weight of the paranetic (the hortatory) as well a8 the paracletic (the consolatory) powers of the 
author, the true fundamental thought of his practical philosophy of life, consists in the effort 
truly to fulfil individual earthly duty, even where there is no prospect of a rich worldly success, 
and the willingness cheerfully and continuously to labor without seeking reward or gain; 
(comp. ii. 10; iii. 22; v. 17f.; viii, 15; xi. 6 ff.). “Success is of God alone, and we are nothing 
more and nothing less than God’s servants,” There is really for us no hn not even in the 


kingdom of God in the New Testament. We are to look for no result ; but unconcerned as to 
success or failure, and unaffected by the unfruitfulness of our efforts, and without being excited 
or spurred by the hope of any success whatever, or of results that are all far-reaching, we are 
to do day by day, and day after day, only that, and all that, which lies within our mandate.— 
Itis true the temptation which befalls us on account of this failure of our efforts, by this apparent 


immovability and retrogression in the kingdom of God, and by apparent bn even in divine 


. things, if it is not early conquered, will inevitably become moroseness, dissatisfaction with life, 
renunciation of the world, and misanthropy ; “so that one will let hands and feet go, and do no- 
thing more,” from which at last may proceed the almost unpardonable sin of d«fdeca (reckless- 
ness, indifference), Such an actual disdain of the gifts of God because he does not satisfy us, is 
(as dxjdeca) nothing but defiance of God. The natural and God-created strength, courage, and 
cheerfulness of life must therefore be preserved (this is the desire of the Preacher) in order that 
we may move according to God’s will in the narrow circle which in the will of God still remains to 


us. The pon is not alone, is not indeed in the first place, eating, drinking, and being merry, 
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which finally would be nothing else than Dulce desipere in loco; but the pon consists in the - 
pleasure of fatiguing labor, in the JODY Midy (iii. 12, 22; v.17, ec). It is here a duty 


to assume the curse of the labor, and the sterility of labor, and to bear them cheerfully for the 
sake of God. In thus accepting and cheerfully bearing this curse, lies the only condition of its 
removal, yes, in no small degree the removal itself lies therein. We must especially preserve 
that God-created, cheerful, vital strength, and the fresh courage of youth, which may not carry 
the bitter experiences of advanced age into its sphere of life without destroying the divine work 
which it bears in itself—for such is indeed youth with its unconcerned and courageous spirit,” 
(xi. 9; xii. 1 ff.). Asa comprehensive, final judgment of the theological value and canonical 
dignity of the book, we may finally consider what is said by Ester, p. 33f.: “The book bears 
not only a decidedly ethical and religious character, it forms also a material epoch in the connec- 
tion of revelation, a peculiar stage of development of the Old Testament religion, an important 
link in the transition from the old to the new covenant, and therein is its canonicity safely 
grounded, so that we may say with Carpzov. (nt. in V. T. IIL., 221): “Divine et Canonice 
hbri auctoritats utut testimonium perhibeat universa tum synagoga vetus tum primitiva Christa 
ecclesia, yuce in Protocanonicorum numero eum unanimi semper habuat consensu, fidem tamen 
_ preterea conciliant indubia divinitatis documenta ipsis textus visceribus innexa.” 
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satis est, restitutus, THagenov., 1529.—M. Lurumr, Heclesiastes Salomonis cum annotatiombus. 
Vitemb., 1532, Opp., lat. ed. Erlang. T. XXI, (also German by Just. Jonas, 1533).—Px. Mz- 
LANCHTHON, Ennaratio brevis concionum libri Salomonis, cujus titulus est Ecclesiastes, Opp. ed. 
Bretschneid., T. XIV.—Tueopor. Buza, Leelesiastes Salomonis paraphrasi ilustratus. Genev. 
1558.—Jon. Mrrcerus, Commentarii in Jobum, Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, etc., Ludg. Bat., 1573, 
1651.—Jon. Davusius, Annotationes in Coheleth. Amstelod, 1635.—PauL Eaarp, TVheologia 
practica supientissima regis Israelitarum, sew Salomon Ecclesiastes, 1619.—THom. CARTWRIGHT, 
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Metaphrasis et Homilie in libr. Salomonis, qui inseribitur Ecclesiastes. London, 1604.—Hueo 
Grorivs, Annotationes in V. Test, Par., 1644; Basil, 1732, T. l—Jou. Coocerus, Comm. mm h- 
bros Salomonis (1658) Opp. omn., VIII. Vol. Amstelod. 1675 ss—Manrr. Guizr, Commenta- 
rius in Salomonis Ecclesiasten. Lips., 1647, 1711.—Azr. Catov, Biblia Testamenti veteris il- 
lustrata, I. Vol. Francof., 1672.—Srpasr. Scumipr, Commentarius in Coheleth. Argentor. 
1691, 1704.—F. Yearv, A Paraphrase upon Ecclesiastes, London, 1701.—J. W. Zimroxp, the 
ipreatior Solomon, translated in the spirit of the Hebrew idiom, and thoroughly explained. Leip., 
1715.—Cur. WotuE, Rest of the Soul, t..e., the Preacher Solomon translated and enriched with 
moral annotations. Leips., 1729.—Jou. Jac. RamBacu, Annotationes in Liecles., in J. H. Mr- 
cHAELIS, Uberiores adnotanones in Hagiogr. Hal., 1720.—Jou. Curricvus, Comimentarius m 
Hagiographa. Amstel., 1731.—Cur. Fr. Bavur, The text of Hcclesiastes explained, which is 
a systematically connected discourse, in which is found Solomon’s last- wisdom and penance. 
Leips, 1732.—Pu, Cur. Zeyss, Hvegetical Introduction to Proverbs, Eeclesiastes, and the Song 
of Solomon. Zullichau, 1735.—Purrus Hansen, Reflections on Heclesiastes, Sec. ed. Liibeck, 
1744.—Fr. Ap. Lampn, Commentar. in Psalmos graduales, Apocalypsin et Eeclesiasten. Gro- 
ning. 1741.—Srarxz, Synopsis bibliothece exegetice in V. T. ete. Vol. IV. Halle, 1768.—Fr. 
Cur. OrTINGER, The truth of the Sensus Communis in the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Stuttg., 
1753.—Jou. Davip Micuaxruis, Poetical outline of the thoughts of Ecclesiastes. Bremen and 
Leipsic, 1751, 1762.—A. V. Desva@sux, Philosophical and Critical Essay on Ecclesiastes. Lon- 
don, 1760 (German by §. P. Bampererr; Berlin, 1764).—J, F. Kuzuxer, Solomon’s Writings, 
Ist part. Leipz., 1777.—J. T. Jacosr, Eeclesiastes. Celle, 1779,—Van pur Pau, Eeclesi- 


astes philologice et critice wlustratus. Ludg. Bat., 1784.—J. Cur. DopEruern, Solomon’s Eecle- - 


siastes and Song, newly translated with short explanatory notes, J ena, 1784, 1792.—G, I. 
Spoun, Ecclesiastes, newly translated from the Hebrew, with Oritical Notes. Leips., 1785.—G. 
Z1RKEL, Leclesiastes, a Reading book for the young, translated and explained. Wiurzb., 1792.— 
The same author, Investigations into Ecclesiastes, together with Critical and Philologicat Obser- 
vations.—J. E. Datue, Job, Prov. Salomonis, Eceles., Cantic. Canticor. Lat. vers. notisque philol. 
et crit. wlustr. Hal., 1789.—J. C. Cu. Scumipz, Licclesiastes, or Teachings of Koheleth, Giessen, 
1794.—H. Exseru. G. Paunus, Heclesiastes, 1790.—F RIED. Srruer, Biblical Book of Devotion, 6 
parts. Erlangen, 1791—J. Cur. Nacutican, Koheleth, or the Collection of the Wise men, usu- 
ally called Heclesiastes. Halle, 1798.—F. W. C. Umsrzit, The Soul-struggle of Koheleth the 
Wise King. Goth., 1818.—The same, Coheleth scepticus de summo bono. Gotting., 1820.—The 
same, What Remains? Reflections of Solomon on the vanity of all earthly things, translated 
and explained. Hamb. and Gotha., 1849.—G. Pu. Cu. Kaisrr, Koheleth, the Collectivum of the 
Davidie Kings in Jerusalem, an historical and didactic poem on the Downfall of the Jewish 
state, translated and enriched with historical, philological, and critical observations. Erlang, 
1823.—H. W. Satrmann, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, translated from the original text. Dort- 
mund, 1828.—C. F. C. RosenMULLER, Schoha, in Vet. Test., P. IX., Vol. II, Leips., 1830.— 
F. B. Koster, The Book of Job and Ecclesiastes, translated according 1o their strophical ar- 
rangement, Scaieswig, 1831—Aua. Kyosen, Commentary on the Book of Koheleth, Leips., 
1836.—H. Ewaup, The Poetical Books of the Old Testament; Part IV. Gott., 1837. Second 
ed. under the title: Books of the Old Testament ; Part IL, 1867._Fr, pe RovuGEeMeENt, JUus- 
tration of the Book of Ecclesiastes. N eufchatel, 1844—Woutrarrn and FisuEr, Preacher's Bi- 
ble, Vol. IV. Neustadt on the Oder, 1841.—0. y. GeRLacu, The Old Testament according to 
Lnther’s translation, with Introduction and explanatory remarks, Vol. III. Berlin, 1849.—F. 
‘Hirzie, Leclesiastes explained “in a concise exegetical Manual to the Old Testament Be daiwa yare 
bers. Leipsic, 1847.—A. Huturasrepr, Commentarius in Licclesiasten et Cantic. Canticorum (in 
Maurer’s Commentarius grammaticus eriticus, in Y. Test., Vol. IV. 2). Leips., 1848.—Buremr, 
Commentarius in Ecclesiasten, 1854,—K. Kuster, Comment. on Ecclesiastes. Gottingen, 1855,— 


Wancemann, Ecclesiastes of Solomon, according to contents and connection practically explained. 


Berlin, 1856.—J. G. VarsineEr, Leclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, in accordance with the 
original text rythmically translated and annotated. Stuttg., 1858.—0. W. HENGsTENBERG, Ze- 
clesiastes, exegetically treated, 1859.—H., A. Haun, Commentary on Ecclesiastes, Leipsic, 1860, 
—P. Kuzinert, Leclesiastes; translation, philological remarks, and explanatory discussions, 
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_ Berlin, 1864 (Gymnasial Programme).—L. Youne, A Commentary on the Book of Leclesiastes. 
Philadelphia, 1865. 

Ill. Monograpus:—HeErman v. D. Harpr, Schediasma de libro Coheleth, 17 16.—Drnvorr, 
Quomodo nomen Coheleth Salomonitribuatur. Leips., 1791.—Brrest, on the Plan of Koheleth, . 
in Ercuuorn’s Repertory, Vol. X. p. 963 f_—H. F. Prannxuoun, Evercitationes in Ecclesiasten. 
Gotting., 1794. J. F. Gaas, Adds to the Hzegesis of the Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Lamentations. - Tibingen, 1795.—A. Tu. Hartmann, Linguistic Introduction to the Book of 
Koheleth, in Winer’s Journal, Vol. I. s, 29 ff—R. Henzi, Programma quo libri Ecclesiaste ar- 
guimenti brevis adumbratio continetur. Dorpat, 1827.—R. Stimr, Hints for a faithful wnderstand- 
ing of the Scriptures, Kénigsberg, 1824.—F. Luurs, Heclesiastes,in the Quarterly for Theology 
and the Church, 1847; Vol. I1]—Varnincer, On the Plan of Ecclesiastes, Essays, and Re- 
views, 1848, H. Il.—The same, Art. Ecclesiastes, in Herzog’s ‘Real Encyclopedia, Vol. XIL, p- 92 
f_—Umerett, Unity of the Book of Koheleth, Studien wnd Kritiken 1857, H. 1.—Ep. Bout, Dis- 
sertatio de Aramaismis libri Kohelcth, qua librum Salomoni vindicare conatur. Erlang, 1860. 
—A. F.C. Vinmar, On Koheleth, Journal for Pastoral Theology, 1863, p. 241 f{_—Fr. Bérr- 
oHER, Wew Hzegetical Gleanings from the Old Test., Sec. 3, p. 207 f.—J, F. K. Guruirr, Stu- 
dien und Kritiken, in illustration of Koheleth, 1865, II., p. 821 ff Bernstein Queestiones Kohe- 
lethance.—GELBE, Supplement to the Introduction to the O. L., p. 129 ff. Leips., 1866. 

SpecIAL Exxcesis or THE Passage Chap. xii. 1-7: Caspr. Srpex (f 1658), Frenwm juven- 
tutis, seu perspicua et graphica descriptio incommodorum senectutis a Salomone, Eccles. xii. 1-9 
tradita homiliis 33 explicate. Deventer, 1639 (also in his Opp. Theologica, Tom. I.).—J. F. 
Winzer, Commentatio de loco Kohel. XI.9; XII. 7; 3 programme. Leips., 1818, 19.—Gur- 
litt a, a. O., p. 831 ff—The older literature (¢. g., Joan Suiru, Regis Salomonis descriptio senec- 
tutis; WEDEL, de moribus serum Salomoniacis; ScurveHzER, Physica sacra, T. IV., p. 819ss.; 
JABLONSEI, Last Speeches of Solomon; Praun, Physico-anatomica analysis cap. XII. Ecclesi- 
astes; Paps, Weekly Sermons, etc.) is quite fully enumerated by Starke on this passage. - 

[Works on Ecclesiastes not mentioned by Zockler. A Commentary on Ecclesiastes by Moses 

‘Stuart, Prof. of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover, Massachusetts. New 
York, 1851.—Very full and minute, containing valuable introductions on the design and method 
of the book, its time and authorship, with an account and description of the ancient versions, 
The Book of Ecclesiastes, with Notes and Introduction, by Charles Wordsworth, D.D., Archdea- 
con of Westminster. London, 1868; a condensed but valuable commentary in one volume with 
Proverbs and the Song of Solomon. It maintains the ancient view of the date and authorship, 
and is very full of the patristic interpretations, whilst exhibiting a good acquaintance with the 
modern German Exegesis. To these add (mainly from the lists given in Horne’s Introduction, 
and Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible) a philosophical and critical essay on Kcclesiastes, with Phi- 
lological Observations, by A. V. Desvceux. London, 1762, 4to., (see a notice of it in the 
Monthly Review, O.8., Vol. XXVI., p. 485). Ecclesiastes translated with a Paraphrase and 
Notes, by Stephen Guernay. Leicester, 1781, 8vo.—Ecclesiastes : A New Translation from the 
Original Hebrew, by Bernard Hodgson, LL.D., Principal of Hartford College, Oxford. London, 
1791, 4to.—An Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes, by Edward Reynolds, D. D., Bishop of 
Norwich, Revised and corrected by the Rey. Daniel Washbourne, London, 1811, 8vo.; a work 
that formed part of the collection of Notes on the Bible, usually called the Assembly’s Annota- 
tions. London, 1822.—An attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesiastes by a Paraphrase (simi- 
lar to Doddridge’s Family Expositor) in which the expressions of the Hebrew author are inter- 
woven with a Commentary; accompanied by valuable Notes on the scope and design of the 
book.—The Synopsis Criticorum of Matthew Pole will be found a great store-house of the opi- 
nions of the Biblical scholars of the 16th and 17th centuries. Among these the Commentary of 
Martin Geier, barely mentioned by Zéckler, stands preéminent, It is still a most: valuable guide 
to the meaning of the old book, and, in regard to its essential meaning, is unsurpassed by later 
criticisms. There may also be mentioned, here, Scott’s Commentary, and especially the Com- 
mentary of Matthew Henry, as contained in his general commentary on the Bible. It makes no 
show of learning, though in reality the product of more erudition than 1s commonly claimed for 
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it. It shows how the deep and difficult things of Scripture are, ofttimes, better comprehended 
by the spiritual than the merely critical mind.—T. L ]. 


APPENDIX BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


[Tus Antiquity AND AUTHORSHIP ofr KonELETH.— Notwithstanding the plausible arguments 
adduced by ZécKLER, @4, and the authorities he quotes, the antiquity and the Solomonic au- 
thorship of this book of Koheleth are not lightly to be given up. ‘The rationalistic interest con- 
tradicts itself. At one time it is argued for the late date of the work, that it contains a recog- 
nition of a future life. This is grounded on the assumption, so freely entertained without proof, 
that the Jews derived their knowledge of a future life from the Persians, during and after the 
captivity. Another class of rationalists, for a different reason, yet with the same purpose of 
disparaging the book, strenuously maintain that all its teachings are confined to this world, and 
that there is no recognition whatever of any life or judgment beyond it. Again, the difficulty 
of fixing any period for its authorship, if we depart from the date of Solomon, is another proof 
that no other time is genuine, The reader will see how great this difficulty is by simply advert- 
ing to the different views presented by Zocxuzr, all of which are held with equal confidence, 
and yet, in every way, are opposed to each other. Once set it loose from the Solomonic time, 
and there is no other place where it can be securely anchored. 

The internal evidence of the Solomonic authorship, when viewed by itself, or without reference 
to the argument from what are called later words, or Chaldaisms, is very strong. Independent 
of any influence from such an objection, the reader, whether learned or unlearned, could hardly 


‘fail to be struck with the harmony between the character of the book and the commonly alleged . 


time of its composition. It is just such a series of meditations as the history of that monarch 
would lead us to ascribe to him in his old age, after his experience of the vanity of life in its 
best earthly estate, and that repentance for his misuse of God’s gifts, in serving his own pleasure, 
which would seem most natural to his condition, The language which he uses in respect to 
kingly power, and the oppression of the poor, has been made an argument, by some, against the 
authenticity of the book as ascribed to him. To another class of readers, viewing the whole case 
in a different light, this very language would furnish one of the strongest arguments in its favor. 
Even if we do not regard him as referring directly to himself, yet his experience in this respect, 
greater than that of others in a lower position, may well be supposed to have given him a know- 
ledge of the evils of despotic power, and of government in general, whether in his own dominions 
or in those of other monarchs, which could not so well have come from any other position. It 
agrees, too, with what we learn of the character of Solomon in other respects, that though fond 
of great works, and of a magnificent display of royal state, he was, by no means, a tyrant, but 
of a mild and compassionate disposition towards his own subjects, and all whom he might regard 
as the victims of oppression ; hence his studious love of peace, and the general prosperity of his 
reign, which the Jews regarded as their golden age, 

In regard, too, to its literary claims, its ornate style and diction, and other excellencies of com- 
position usually conceded to it, which period, it may well be asked, is to be regarded as best 
adapted to such a work,—that splendid era of national prosperity, such as in other historical pe- 
riods has ever been found most favorable to literary effort, the time when Solomon wrote his 
three thousand parables, his poems one thousand and five, and his discourses on Natural His- 
tory, from the cedar on Lebanon to the hyssop growing out of the wall, containing also a trea- 
sure of knowledge concerning domestic animals, birds, reptiles, and fishes—such an era, we say, 
of national splendor, and consequent intellectual life, or that time of darkness, retrogradation, 
obscurity, and semi-barbarism, contemporaneous with and following the captivity, that historical 
twilight and confusion, in which almost any thing may be found, or invented, by those who 
would throw discredit on the received Scriptures? If Koheleth is to be assigned to a later date, 
the Book of Kings, it would seem, must go still later; for nothing, so far as the thought is con- 
cerned, would be in better harmony with the account there given of Solomon’s splendid reign and 
the sorrows of his old age, than this production wherein both are so graphically portrayed, and 
set forth as a lesson of warning. The most stubborn rationalist must admit the historical ac- 
count, we have, to have been founded, at least, on credible tradition. Every thing goes to show 
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that Solomon was distinguished for literary as well as imperial eminence. Some of the books he 
wrote retained their hold upon the national memory long after the greater part had been lost by 
failure of transcription, or a diminution of interest, or obsoleteness arising from any other causes, 
We can account for the minor portion that remained. -The sacred mystic song was written in 
Solomon’s pure youth, when his name was Jedediah, the beloved of Jehovah, whose voice, in the 
visions of the night, he had heard responding to his earnest cry for wisdom. Its preservation 
was, doubtless, owing, in a great degree, to the very aspect of mystery which it presented from 
the beginning. It was early seen that it could have no consistent meaning given to it as an or- 
dinary epithalamium, or even as a picture of the better human conjugal life. Its rapt, ecstatic, 
dream-like, transitions, its most sudden and inexplicable changes of scene, the strange purity of 
its language, even when it seethed to be the vehicle of the most ardent love, would bear no Ana- 
ereontic or Sapphic interpretation, Its ethereal chasteness, repelled, as it ever has repelled, all 
approaches of sensual feeling.* Hence very early must have arisen the thought of its contain- 
ing that idea of a Divine bridal relation which was so precious to the pious in Israel, as the 
chosen people, the “ beloved of God.” This gives us the reason why a production so strange, so 
unearthly, we may say, was preserved from becoming obsolete like the rest of Solomon’s nume- 
rous songs. It accounts, too, for the tenacity with which, against the strongest objections seem- 
ingly, it ever kept its place among the Scriptures deemed canonical or inspired,—being thus ever 
regarded in the Jewish Church, even until the bridegroom came. A similar argument may be 
maintained in respect to the Proverbs. Out of the “ three thousand” mentioned, 1 Kings v. 12, 
less than a third of that number entered into the national ethics, and were arranged, in the days 
of Hezekiah (see Proy. xxy. 1), in the form in which we now have them. All this favors the 
idea that out of Solomon’s numerous writings, or, rather, wtterances, as they are called, 1 Kings 
vy. 12 (Swi mrabx nyu “\3'7") |, there was, also, preserved this precious discourse 
on life’s vanity, this series of meditations so addressing themselves to the universal human heart, 
and especially 1o the Jews as reminding them, by contrast, of the period of their highest national 
greatness. Thus viewed, it is more easy to account for the preservation of Koheleth than for 
that.of any other book in the canon except the Psalms and the Pentateuch. There may be al- 
lowed the idea of a later editor, or recensor, who may have added some of the short prose scholia 
by way of explanation, even as they were added to the Pentateuch —some few parenthetical in- 
sertions of the name Koheleth where it was deemed necessary more clearly to announce the 
speaker, and perhaps some comparative modernizations of the language, or the adaptation of it 
to a later period. But the book itself, in its plan, its ideas, its great lesson, Belongs to the Solo- 
monic time beyond all others, as is shown by intrinsic evidence, by the extreme difficulty which 
the opponents of ils antiquity find in adapting it to any other period, and the endless disputes 
and contradictions in which they mutually involve themselves in the effort. 





* Tt has been said that this portion of Scripture has a tendency to stir up licentious passions; and even most pious men, 
like WorpswortH and Matrazew Henry, have felt themselves called upon to give a caution against reading it ina wrong 
spirit, lest it have this dangerous result. But it may well be a question, whether any such caution is really needed, or 
whether such an effect was ever produced in the thorough sensualist. In his ignorance, he might try the experiment, but 
we may well doubt whether such a one ever read a single chapter without getting wearied and discouraged in the unholy 
attempt. Ie can make nothing of it. There is something here too pure—too dreamy and unintelligible, he would say— 
to kindle a licentious flame. There pervades it a holy, spiritual, unearthly air, which chills every effort to treat it as a ~ 
mere love song. This is confirmed by the fact that no such attempted abuse of it is to be found, or rarély found, in the 
Jicentious literature of any, even an infidel, age. When, or where, was ever love song so written? When, in any compo- 
sition of the kind, was there ever such a combination of power and brightness, or so much of an indescribable awe mingling 
with its serene beauty? When was the object of affection ever thus described: “Who is she that looketh forth as tho 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners?” It is the spotless Church, the Bride 

of the Lamb, arrayed in the white and glorious apparel that He has given her, “Arise, my love, my fiir one, arise and 
come away.” It is the Bridegroom’s resurrection voice, calling to the Beloved who lies sleeping “in the clefts of the 
rocks” (see the frequent allusions to this in the Syriac liturgical hymns, and compare Isaiah xxvi. 19: “Awake and sing, 


ye that dwell in dust”). Surge formosa mea, “arise, my sister, bride pAInK— hop mya 37°] my love, my dove, 
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_ my-perfect one, arise and come away.” For lo, the morning breaks, “the shadows flee »_death’s “winter night is past, 
the rain is ovér and gone, the flowers (of Paradise) again appear, the voice of the turtle [the song of love] is beard in our 
land.” How heavenly chaste is this language, though so tender and impassioned! How repellent of all impurity! It is 
some feeling of this, even in the most licentious, that makes it impossible to treat Solomon’s Song of Songs like the ama- 
tory strains of Moors, or tho erotics of Ovi and Carutius.—T. L. . 
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In nothing is this more evident than in the attempts that have been made to explain what 
have been called its historical allusions, such as ch. iv. 13-16; ix. 15; xi. 12, ete, If they are 
such, they may be referred to events preceding, or cotemporaneous with, the time of Solomon, 
with as much clearness, or with as little difficulty, it may rather be said, as to any times follow- 
ing. But these critics will have them to be much later. It is essential to their argument; but 
it is wonderful to see how, in fixing them, they continually unsettle previous views just as con- 
fidently held, and directly contradict each other. H1rzia goes down to the time of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, king of Egypt about 280 B. C., and finds “the old and foolish king” (iv. 13) in the 

\High Priest Onias (no difficulty in making a king out of @ priest), and the wise young man in 
his nephew Joseph, who wrested his kingdom (his priesthood) from-him, ete. Ergo, Koheleth 
was written after this. Another critic refutes Hrrzic, as he might easily do, and then he him- 
self is refuted by a third, and so they go on, in respect to this and similar plans, refuting one 
another, until there is nothing left of them, whilst the old book and the old account of it stand 
in their historical integrity, unaffected by any such self-destroying criticism. The “oldand foolish 
king” has been referred to Rehoboam (see WorpswortH and others of the more orthodox com- 
mentators), but there is equal, if not greater difficulty in that. Better take it as a general illus- 
tration, of which history furnishes frequent examples, such as Solomon would easily have known 
from his royal experience, or have presented by the aid of his imagination, as something which 
would not fail to find its confirmation, in some form, in the annals of almost every people. The ~ 


“old and foolish king,” born to royalty, abi impo, and.the ambilious young man, 
coming out of obscurity and restraint, E|{D VAD, who rises to great power, either be- 


coming king himself, or, what is. better, sometimes, Mayor of the Palace, with an “impover- 
ished” (")) and humbled king under him, are quite common characters in history. It needs 


no hunting among the dark times of the later Jewish history, or the assigning any prophetic spi- 
rit to Solomon, making him to see what a fool Rehoboam would be when he came to the throne, 
to find cases in abundance, either for the most ancient or the most modern times. And go of 
what follows, about the “second child standing up in his stead,” it is quite a serious question 
whether they have not made a particular historical allusion out of a general and most affecting 
picture of the flowing generations: I saw all the living (all the human race as presented to his 
imagination) walking (passing on, sub sole) beneath the sun, and the second ‘child, the second 
generation (as the offspring of the one before), that shall stand in its place. How exactly does 
this harmonize with what follows’: there is no end to all the people, to the all (literally) that was 
before ; yea, those who come after have no joy init [}} in the singular as referring to the col- 


lected all (65) that is ae It is highly poetical this treating all the long past as one antece- 
dent, dead and gone, of no account in comparison with the boasting self-satisfied present. It 
certainly seems out of place to make any application of this graphic language [‘all the living ’— 
“people without end”] to Jeroboam, or to the man whom Hirzre¢ has dug out of obscurity, or 
to any of the later events of Jewish history. See more fully on this and the preceding verse 
the exegetical appended note, p- 84. The same may be said of “ the poor wise man (ix. 15) who 
saves the city.” It has been again and again repeated in history. Solomon must have known 
enough to warrant the illustration without having in view any circumstantial event that has 
come down to us. Again, the “ many books,” of ch. xii. 12, has furnished a most fruitful subject 
of dispute about the period to which it best applies, and by which these critics would determine 
the date of Koheleth. If ED here means books at all, in the modern sense of separate 


"treatises on various subjects, it may have a very fair application to the many writings which 
the account, 1 Kings y. 12, 13, ascribes to Solomon himself; but there is another view of the 
matter which may be fairly taken. Instead of referring to Persian, Greek, or Babylonian litera- 
ture, to Ptolemaic collections, or Alexandrian libraries, the language may be used simply of this 
little book, or collection, styled Koheleth. It may well be doubted whether "HD here means 


books at all, in the large plural sense of separate treatises on every variety of subject, or collec- 
tions of volumes, according to the idea of the critics referred to. The word 3D seems to be 
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sometimes used for a book in this separate sense, as “the Book of the Covenant” (4p 
nan ), Exod. xxiv. 7; 2 Kings xxili, 2; The Book of the Law (min bh chin} 35D) Josh iy 
4 sl my i! OS 


or the Book of Life, Ps, Ixix. 29, but in these cases it may more strictly be regarded as meaning 
an account, roll, catalogue, or writing in general, long or short, either as a whole, or a part. 
Thus in Job xxxi. 55: “O that mine enemy had written a book,’—that is, his accusing decla- 
ration, or bill of indictment, And so it is used of a bill of divorce, Deut. xxiv. 1,3. In 2, Semanal 
xi. 14 it means a letter, the very curt epistle that was sent by David to Joab about Uriah: so in 
2 Kings x. 1. Again, the plural may be used, like the corresponding Greek and Latin phrases 
to denote a writing collectively, or as a collection of words and sentences—moare ypdmpara we 
te literce—much writing, or many sentences, though referring to single treatises, as Xen, Mem. 
IV, 2,1. In this collective way, the plural form, in Greek, may be used to denote a single law 
or precept, as AristopH. Heclesias. 1047, ypaypdruv eipyxérov, Or lastly, and most probably; 
‘itis used in the plural like the Latin Zibri, and the Greek (éGA0x, for the different parts or sections 
of the same work, as CrcERo says in his treatise De Divinatione, II., 1, 8, tres libre perfectt sunt 
de Natura Deorum. So in the Greek, SiG2o was early used of the different parts of one work, 
as in the suppliants of Aiscuyius, 944, év rruyaic¢ BiBAwv Katecdpayiouéva, does not mean in ge- 
parate books, as we take the term, but in the compartments of one and the same book, ‘There 
is every thing to favor the idea that it is so used by Koheleth. The whole aspect of the passage, 
too, aside from any exegesis of the single word [=9\4D, shows that the writer had in his mind 
only this single brief discourse, or meditation, or collection of thoughts, which he is just bringing 


toa close: ‘There is only one thing remains to be said” (F9f3/q9 I, 75 Aoerdv, ver. 12): 


ON making many chapters (as we have rendered it in the Metrical Version), sectiqns, cantos, or 
books, there is no end.” Or, to make a great book of it, there is no need (as (p like the Latin 


finis, the Greek té0c¢, and the synonymous Hebrew Ipy will well bear to be rendered), Or, 


“there is no end” to such a train of reflections, if we choose to carry it on.* But enough has 
been said; “hear then the conclusion of the whole matter.” If this be a right view, then all 
that learning and argumentation to which ZécKLER refers go for nothing. Along with it, be- 
comes wholly irrelevant the dispute in respect to the literary era to which it is supposed to refer, 
whether the Solomonie, the Persian, or the Ptolemaic. 

The most plausible arguments against the Solomonic authorship have been derived from cer- 
tain words, which have been assigned (many of them on the slightest grounds) to a later 
time. There is, without doubt, something peculiar in the style of this book, but whether it is 
owing to the peculiar nature of the subject requiring a different phraseology, or to its meditative 
philosophical aspect demanding abstract terms with varieties of form or termination not else- 
where required, or to the royal position of the writer, giving him a more familiar acquaintance 
with certain words really foreign, or seemingly such [because not ordinarily used, or because 

_ they belong to a courtly dialect], or to all of these causes combined, it may all be reconciled with 
the idea of its true and Solomonic authenticity. Worpsworrs has given a condensed but very 
thorough treatment of this question in the Introduction to his valuable Commentary, together 
with a close examination of all the words of this kind cited by ZockiEr, It is derived from L. 
V. Essen, der Prediger Salomo, p. 42-45, where they are all taken up as they are objected to 

by Kwnozet and others. To this is added some admirable reasoning by Dr. Pusry, with a refe- 
rence to a similar-refutation by WANGEMANN. He gives, also, what to some would seem to be 
of still more value, if we consider their source, namely, from HxERzrexp, himself a rationalist, 
refuting the philological views, in respect to these words, of other rationalists, and thus showing 
that, in regard to most of them, these critics have so differed as to refute one another. 





*[The true grammatical construction is to take YP Ps not as the predicate, but as qualifying (D°5D, books, or, a 
book, without end,—to make a never ending book, or to go on in this way ad infinitum. It is the Hebrew mode of ex- 


pressing such negation—comp. DDD ps innumerable, Joel i. 6, et al. So nb is used, and sometimes Oy, as in Prov, 
etches al} 3a 
xxx. 31 and Proy. xii. 28, min-bs, like a compound word—no death—Gr. 4-Oavacia—Lat. im-mortalitas. An endless book; 
hue crisis 


of course taken hyperbolically, as a mode of expressing the inutility of a prolonged discourse.—T. L.] 
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A great part of these words the present editor of ZockLER has examined in exegetical notes 
appended to the translation; but there are two or three of so much importance, and so much 
insisted upon by the deniers of the Solomonic authenticity, that he has deemed them worthy of 
especial attention in this place. Great stress has been laid upon such words as ape) it al 


and f3'"3{) as proving the late date of Koheleth. The only proof is that they are found, be- 


sides their use here, in Ezra, Esther, Daniel, and Nehemiah. But certainly it cannot be pre- 
tended that the words themselyes are of this late date, or that they were not known very widely, 
and at a much earlier time, and in such a way that the knowledge of them by a person in the 
condition of Solomon would be not only possible, but highly probable. In fact, these words, al- 
though, philologically, they may be assigned to some particular speech, rather than to others, 
belong, in use, to all the principal Oriental tongues allied to, or territorially near, the Hebrew. 
D'77), paradise, for example, may properly be called Persian, as the thing denoted, a magnifi- 


cent garden, was more peculiarly Persian; but the word may be Shemitic too [35, to divide, 
cut off in portions, lay out, or with another sense, like the Arabic 5 | denoting something 


rare and costly as being separate], with a foreign termination. Though rendered garden, it de- 
notes something more magnificent than the common Hebrew ?9. It is found in the Greek of 
XENOPHON, Iapddewooc, but used in such a familiar way as to show that it was very early im- 
ported into the language from the East, like other names of a similar kind, There is every pro- 
bability that it had come in at the earliest intercourse, peaceful or warlike, between the Greeks 


and Persians, or the Greeks and Babylonians. Why, in making this transition to the remoter 


West, may it not have stopped, at a still earlier day, at the courts of David or Solomon, and 
been employed, in their courtly dialect, for things to which the more ordinary vernacular was 
not so well adapted? Certainly it was the very term wanted here (chap. 11.5, EDD) Ps 3 


gardens and parks) to express the higher luxury, and no other word, in the whole range of East- 
ern tongues, as they then were, could have been so well adapted to it, Splendid gardens, or 
parks, were more common among the Persians and Babylonians ; but even should we grant that 
the word is wholly foreign, there is nothing strange in the idea of its being well known to Solo- 
mon, without our supposing that he intimately understood or could speak those foreign tongues. 
The word was certainly in the Chaldaic as well as in the Persian, and the former tongue must 
have differed less from the Hebrew in the days of David and Solomon, than in those of Ezra, As 
a term of luxury, its transference to the courtly or loftier language of another neighboring king- 
dom is just what might be expected. This justifies us in saying that its use by Solomon appears 
more natural than would have been its employment by an ordinary Hebrew writer of the later 
time of Malachi. The great king of Israel was the literary superior among the neighboring co- 
temporary monarchs, and his knowledge of other royal terms and ideas was enough to warrant 
-him in calling his own pleasure grounds by a foreign name that had been widely appropriated to 
such a purpose. Such a transference, in respect to things of luxury and magnificence, belongs to 
modern as well as to ancient times. The names of things rare or precious, such as gems, costly 
fabrics imported from abroad, or other things peculiar to certain lands, are retained in their na- 
tive form, and easily pass into other languages. There is the term [Dap (cinnamon) which we 


find Exod, xxx. 23; Prov. vii. 17. It must have come into Hebrew as early as the thing itself 
was known, which was doubtless coeval with the earliest Phoenician or Egyptian traffic. It 
came from the far Hast, yet how unchangeable its form (in this respect like the word paradise) 
even to the present day. Soin 1 Kings x. 11, 22, we have the names of rare commodities 
brought by the ships of Solomon and the Pheenician king from the far land of Ophir. They 


have strange names, Saw (shenhabbim), Edi (kophim), Fai (tukkiyyim), and 


are rendered in various ways—in our version, tvory, apes, and peacocks. They kept these names 
in Hebrew, for there were no others to be used, Now had it so happened that there had been 
occasion to speak of them by a late writer, like Ezra, or the author of the book of Esther, it 
would have been said that Kings too was a book of the later Hebrew (Sequioris Hebraismi) 
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- The argument is an absurd one, though carried sometimes to an extravagant length. It is all 
the more inconclusive, this manner of determining the date of books, when there is taken into 


view the scanty literature to which it is so confidently applied. 


A similar method of reasoning is applicable to the word {9M which is found ch, viii. 11 


This word is Persian—that is, there is something like it in use in. that language, thouch its de- _ 
rivation, as a native term, is by no means clear. It appears to have been still. more anetea in 
‘the Aramaic, where it is used (especially in the Syriac branch) very frequently, and with such 
familiarity that we can hardly help regarding it as vernacular. It is not at all treated as a fo- 
reign term. The Syriac [5 ane or, in the emphatic form, N93} is-as common as the He- 


brew 43°. It is used, however, in a higher sense, to denote edict, royal or judicial sentence. 
When the Babylonian or Assyrian was the greater power, it was more likely to have come from 
the Aramaic into the Persian, than the contrary way. How much more likely, then, its still 
earlier passage into the near Shemitic branch of the Hebrew, even as a word generally under- 
stood, and more especially as a courtly or legal term, such as it has ever been the way to intro- 
duce from foreign, though not remote, languages. Among all nations what is called their law 
language, and, in a more general sense, their technical language, is more or less of this kind. 
We go for our law terms to the Latin and the Norman French; the Latins had many words of 
this kind from the Greek. There seems a necessity for such a course in the case of things or 
ideas demanding peculiar exactness in their expression, because of the generality and indefinite- 
ness which the attrition of very common use brings into words from native roots, though origi- 
nally as clear as any that are thus received. There is, therefore, the same reason for the trans- 
ference of such a word as Eine, as has been given in the case of D3"). It is a courtly 


term, and has, moreover; a judicial sense, which the most ordinary national intercourse would 
bring into notice. There was, besides, the extensive dealing of Solomon with the nations around, 
excelling in this respect any of the:kings of Israel before or after him. This extended to Egypt, 
to Syria, to the remote Southern Arabians, or Ethiopians, and, doubtless, to Persia and lands 
still farther east. His ships went to Ophir, and his intimacy with the Phoenicians put him in 
possession of much of that wide knowledge which they possessed beyond all other peoples. - See 
this fully stated 1 Kings v. vi. ix. and x. Such an intercourse must have not only increased 
his own vocabulary, but brought many new words into the common Hebrew language. In view 
of this, the wonder ceases that a few such words should be found in the Solomonic writings. It 
is in fact a proof, rather than a disproof, of authenticity. However surprised we might be to 
find such words in Amos, or even in the later Malachi, they appear perfectly natural in the 
learned and kingly Solomon, as they do also in the later writings of the courtly Daniel and Ezra, 
who, with all their foreign intercourse, were not perhaps equal in political and statistical know- 
ledge to the ancient monarch, ‘Their dialect marks their position rather than their time. And 
‘this is confirmed by what is well said by Lupwie Ewaup (Salomo, Versuch, p. 429): “Solomon 
had such a variety of knowledge and intercourse with foreigners, by his extensive commerce and 
dominions, and by his relations with strange women, that his style, especially in old age, must 
have been influenced thereby. With his paradise-like parks the word paradise came into the 
Hebrew language” (see WorpswortH, Jnt., p. 3, note). 

The word [= 3/4, therefore, so much used in all the East, would be known to him from ° 


kingly and ambassadorial intercourse, in which juridical and diplomatic language especially 
occurs, and he would be more likely to use it in the ornate style of Ecclesiastes, than an ordinary 
term of less state and magnificence. Besides, it admirably suits the passage in which it is found 
‘in conveying an idea for which the common Hebrew {9 avd would have been hardly adequate. 


It is intended to be in the most precise style of forensic diction: “ Because sentence against an 
evil work is not speedily executed,” ete. It is the figure of an edict issued from the royal chan- 
cery, but suspended over the head of the threatened subject—an “arrest of judgment,” as we say 
in our law language. It was a term probably much used in such a style of proceedings, though 


not common in the vulgar speech. - 
‘ ; 
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One more example of this kind may be givenhere. The word rab ita) as used ii. 8, and espe- 


cially ver. 7 (‘when thou seest injustice in a province,’ ete.), is cited as evidence of cotempora- 
neity with Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, where the great Persian satrapies are expressed 
by the term. [It occurs, however, Lam. i. 1 and Ezek, xix. 8.] But besides the argument that 
no personator of Solomon, of ordinary intelligence, would subject himself to the charge of such a 
glaring anachronism, there is the strongest etymological proof to the contrary. There is no word 
in the Old Testament more purely Hebrew in form, as well as in derivation. Pale) means li- 


terally place of judgment. Now Solomon gave great attention to the Lceniemee of justice. 
He had the land divided into administrative departments, as we learn from 1 Kings iy. 7, ete., 

and these, as appears from other places, and the practices of later kings, were also judicial cir- 
cuits. Had a word for such a province not existed in the language before, this is just the one 
that must have been formed for that purpose from a root denoting judgment, and the usual pre- 
fix denoting place. The oppression mentioned is just. that which would be likely to occur in 
the departments of Israel as described 1 Kings iv. 7 with the names of the governors or satraps 
there named, and such cases of wrong may have often come up before the higher chancery of the 
king, who, with all his fondness for power and magnificence, is represented to us as a great lover 
of justice, and noted for the equity of his decisions. If, afterwards, the same word, or one formed 
on the same model, came to be used by the Babylonians and Persians, it was because no one was 
better adapted to express the idea of provinces whose governors or judges represented the ulti- 
mate sovereignty. The word in the later language came from the older, to which, in its etymo- 
logical purity, it so strictly belongs—T. L.] 
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TITLE: 
WORDS OF THE PREACHER, SON OF DAVID, KING IN JERUSALEM. 
Oia FIRST DISCOURSE. 
Of the vanity of the practical and the theoretical wisdom of men. 
Gasranna 13.2: 2 
A. The theoretical wisdom of men, directed to a knowledge of the things of this world, is vanity. 


2 Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, vanity of vanities; all 7s vanity. 
3 What profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the sun? 
4 One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh: but the earth abideth 
5 for ever. The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to his place 
6 where he arose.’ The wind goeth towards the south, and turneth about unto the 
7 north; it whirleth about continually, and the wind returneth again according to his 
circuits. All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea zs not full, unto the place 

8 from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. All things are full of la- 
bour; man cannot utter 7; the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 

9 with hearing. The thing that hath been, it 1s that which shall be; and that which 
is done 7s that which shall be done: and there is no new thing under the sun. 
10 Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is new? it hath been already of 
11 old time, which was before us. There is no remembrance of former things; neither 
shall there be any remembrance of things that are to come with those that shall 
12, 13 come after. I the preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem. And I gas 
my heart to seek and search out by wisdom concerning all things that are done 
under heaven ; this sore travail hath God given to the sons of man to be exercised 

14 therewith. I have seen all the works that are done under the sun; and behold, all 
15 is vanity and vexation of spirit. That which is crooked cannot be made straight ; 
16 and that which is wanting cannot be numbered. I communed with mine own heart, 
saying, Lo, I am come to great estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they 
that have been before me in Jerusalem: yea, my heart had great experience of 


17 wisdom and knowledge. And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know mad- 


18 ness and folly: I perceived that this also is vexation of spirit. For in much wisdom 
is much grief: and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 


[Ver. a—oodiy. See the extended discussion on this and kindred words, p. 44 T. L.] 
[Ver. 5—TIt: Primary sense, trradiation, scattering, like T}}}, and YM, to sow—scatters its rays—spargit lucem. Part. 
beaming, glowing. See Metrical version. Compare Virgil, frequent, aurora spargebat lumine terras. NY Zockler would give 


it here the sense of running, going swift. It is better to preserve the primary senso of panting. It suits better the hidden 


metaphor, on which see note, p. 38 T. L. ee - 
[Ver. 8—C)277}. Rendered things in E, G. So the Vulgate, cuncte res. Best rendering is the more common and 
pees 
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primary one of words: all words weary in expressing the vanity. Zickler objects to this as making a tautology with 
sath, following. The argument is the other way; such seeming tautologies or verbal parallelisms are rather regarded 
by the Hebrews as an excellency of diction—T. L.] : 
Patient 10 dy. See extended note, p. 44 —T. L.] acne a 
[Ver. 14.—f} yo. There is no need of resorting to the Chaldaic for this word ; neither hasit any connection with mys). A 
It comes easily from the very common ILebrew my primary sense, to feed (transitively or intransitively), easier 
a verb of eating, like b>»), then to provide, take care of, then to have the mind upon any thing as an object of ; care or 


anxiety. The order of ideas is exactly like that in the Arabic & or Greek veo. The form, as also that of Py ver. 


17, is purely Hebrew. We have the masculine form, Ps. cxxxix. 2, 17, applied to man, and used in a good sense, wr, 


my thought. “Thou knowest all my thought ”—not in the sense of mere speculative thinking, but all my cares. 


And s0 


in that still more tender passage, ver. 17, where it is applied to God anthropopathically TI pA, “how 


precious are thy thoughts,” thy cares, or carings, for me. 


Compare 1 Pet. v. 7, “He careth for you.” In the connection 


with it, most of the modern commentators render J), wind—a caring or striving for the wind. It is, however, by nu 


means certain that the older rendering, spirit, was not the right one—a striving (a vain striving or vexation) of the spirit. — 


See a similar connection of ry (precisely=N\3)) with 4, the heart, ii. 22. In that place it is not easy to distin- 
guish a5 yy, anxiety of his heart, from m4 nay in this.—T. L.] “ ; 
[Ver. 1—nsooH_—naboiy, abstract terms in J}, on which some rely as proving a later languaze, and, conse- 


quently, a later date to the book. ‘They are, however, like others of the kind that occur in Koheleth, purely Hebrew in 
their derivation, whilst they have an abstract form, because the idea required here, though unusual elsewhere, demanded 
it. If there were but few literary compositions in the English language, it would be just as rational to object to one be- 
cause it had several examples of words ending in tsm, though precisely adapted to the meaning intended; and this be- 


cause such a termination was not found in other books, having little 


or nothing of aspeculative cast. These words, 


nmibow mbos, differ, as madness or frenzy, and fatwity.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Tittz: Ver. 1. Words of the preacher, 
Son of David, King in Jerusalem.—For 


the exposition of the name n2Ap comp. the In- 
trod. 1. That this designation here takes the 


place of the historically known name, mia ow, 


has been justly acknowledged as an indication 
that a poetic fiction lies before us. ‘All the 
other works of Solomon bear his usual name at 
their head; the Proverbs, whose title is the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, Son of David, King of Israel; 
the Song of Solomon, Ps. Ixxii. and Ps. exxvii, 
As indeed is natural, that he who will claim au- 
thorship uses no other name than that under 
which he is alréady known. Enigma and con- 
cealment would be quite out of place here. Now 
if Solomon igs here called Koheleth, the author 
clearly indicates that it has only ideal value when 
he is quoted as author of the book, that he ap- 
pears only as the representative of wisdom. The 
name, which is clearly an impersonal one, shows 
that the person to whom it is attached belongs 
only to poetry and not to reality”? (HeNasTENBERG). 
—Moreover, in the peculiar designation, ‘King 
in Jerusalem,” instead of “King over Israel” 
(Comp. ver. 12), we may perceive a trace of later 
post-Solomonic origin. On the contrary, to find 
in this expression a hint that the author does not 
dwell in Jerusalem, but somewhere in the coun- 
try (according to Ewanp, in Galilee), is unrea- 
sonable and too far-fetched. See @ 4, Obs. 2. * 
2. The whole first discourse, which we, with 
Ewatp, Varu., Kern, ete., extend to the end of 
chap. ii., treats of the principal theme, of the 
vanity of all earthly things in general; it is there. 
fore of an introductory and fundamental charac- 
ter (comp. Introd. 32). In harmony with Keil, 
we again divide them into two nearly equal 
parts, the first of which (chap. i. 2-18) presents 





the vanity of the ¢heoretical, and the second (chap. . 


ii. 1-26) the vanity of the practical wisdom of. 


men; or, of which, number one shows that the 


strivings of human wisdom after knowledge, and 
number two that the same efforts aiming at en- 
joyment and active control of reality, attain no 
genuine success. This division seems more sim- 
ple and comprehensive than that of Ewanp and 
VaIHINGER, who lay down three main divisions, 
1) i, 2,01 5)2) 5, 12 ii. 28) 8) il. 24-26, accord- 
ing to Ewan, and 1) i. 2-14; 2) i. 12; ii. 19; 3) 
li. 20-26, according to Varminagr, giving to the 
middle division a disproportioned length.—The 
first half is occupied in proving the vanity and 
want of success of the theoretical striving of 
men after wisdom, and is again divided into 
three divisions. For it shows, 1) by the conti- 
nually recurring circle of nature and history, 
permitting no real progress, that the objects of. 
human knowledge are subjected to the law of 
vanity (ver. 2-11); and 2) then, that to this va- 
nity of the objective reality, there corresponds a 
complete futility of effort at its comprehension on. 
the part of the human Subject, so far that even 
the wisest of all men must be convinced by expe- 
rience of the emptiness of this effort 
18). -Each of these divisions includes two 
strophes of three verses each, together with an 
introductory half strophe or proposition, so that 
the scheme of the whole section perfected is 
this: I. Division: The vanity of human know- 
ledge in an objective point of view (ver. 2-11). 
Proposition or general preliminary remark (half 
strophe) ; ver. 2, 3. \ First strophe: ver. 4-7,— 
Second strophe: ver. 8-ll. If. Division: The 
vanity of human knowledge in a subjective point 
of view (ver. 12-18). Proposition: ver. 12.— 
First strophe, ver. 18-15). Second strophe, ver. 
16-18.—We follow in this strophical division the 
plan of Varuineer (also that of Kem and Haun), 
which differs materially from that of Ewaxp. 
But the latter may therein be right, that from 


(vers 12e-- 








’ CHAP. 


I, 2-18, | fe 








ver. 9 the discourse approaches prose style, and 
only here and there, as in yer. 15 and 18, returns 

to loftier poetic diction. VarHinGER also ac- 

knowledges this, in so far as he considers the 

two rythmically constructed apothegms, ver. 15 

and 18, as characteristic closing formulas of the 

two last strophes of the section (comp. Introd. 
3 2, p. 106). ; 

8, The general preliminary observation, or, if pre- 
ferred, the theme of the first discourse; ver. 2, 3.— 
Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, va- 
nity of vanities; allis vanity. This excla- 
mation, containing the fundamental thought of the 

- whole book, returns again at the close, chap. xii. 
7, almost in the same words, after a previous ex- 
amination has everywhere proved its truth. No- 


thing is wanting there but the repetition of ban 
oan, which gives a specially solemn im- 
pression to the sentence here at the head of the 
whole. As to the expression ‘‘vanity of vanities” 
being a paraphrase of the superlative idea ‘ex- 
tremest yanity,”’ comp. the observation on VW 
Co" Vw Song of Solomoni. 1 (above, p.1). For 
the punctuation ban comp. Dax Ps. xxxy, 14, 
where the principal vowel is also pushed forward 
and lengthened to a tseri. ban ‘breath, steam”? 


(comp. Cuan. on to become warm, to steam) 


is a very proper expression to mark the incon- 
stancy, unsubstantiality, and emptiness that cha- 
racterize all earthly things.* To confine this 
predicate of nothingness to the actions of men 
(Haun) is the less allowable since farther on, in 
verses 9. and 14, human action is expressly spoken 
of as participating in the emptiness of worldly 

things; and there is previously given a much 
more comprehensive description of this vanity, 
which clearly shows that the author would un- 
derstand in the ‘‘all”’ that he declares as vanity, 
‘all earthly nature and the whole circle of tem- 
poral things, (in contrast to the eternal). It 


is also inadmissible to accept the double ban 


man as subject of the sentence, instead of 
taking the independent, animated exclamation 


rather as a presupposed predicate to San; this 


pretended subject 535} would then have in the 


following ban another predicate, whereby the 


whole expression would become awkward, and 
essentially lose in active force and emphasis, 
_ (against RosENMULLLER, HAHN).—As cases simi- 
lar to the contents of ver. 2, comp. the passages 
-in Ps. xc. 3-10; Ps. cii. 25-28; also Ps. xxxix. 
6, 7; and also what the patriarchs were obliged 
to experience and confess regarding the vanity 
of temporal life: Gen. iv. 2; v. 29; iv. 7, 9, etc. 
Ver. 8. What profit hath a man of all his 


*[The idea denoted by this frequent word is transitoriness, 
swift passing away ; ‘rather than nothingness (Nichtigkeit). 
_ Things may be very transient, yet very important—like the 
present human life, which St. James styles atts (exactly 


equivalent to the Ilebrew 5am) ‘Ca vapor that soon pass- 


eth away,” James iii. The writer does not mean to call va- 
nity, in the sense of nothingness or worthlessmess, that which 
_hesays elsewhere God will surely call to judgment with 
all its most secret deeds.—T. L.] 








labor which he taketh under the sun? 
(Ger., with which he fatigueth himself). ‘Now 
for the first time the preacher more especially 
touches the vanity of human things, but means it 
in connection with the toil of men, as thereby de- 


clared unprofitable and vynsuccessful (ory, 
i 4 TT 
difficulty, labor, exertion, comp. ii. 22; iii, 9: 


vy. 14, ete.) not only his actions, but at the same 
time also his spiritual strivings and searchings, 
of which in the sequel he principally treats; he 
consequently mainly means the substance of his 
interests and efforts, the subjective human in con- 


trast to the objective reality of all earthly life, to 


which that yieha in ver. 2 referred. Vers. 2 


and 8 hold therefore, substantially, the same re- 
lation to each other as the two subsequent para- 
graphs in vers. 4-11, and vers. 12-18. jim 


Synonymous with J) Gen. xlix. 8; Proy. xvii. 


7; Job xx. 22, etc, is found only in this book, 
and indicates that which is left, what remains to 
one; hence profit, advantage, success,* acquisition, 
6 Te eipydcato, 2 John, 8, not a superiority over 
others, which signification appears most fitting in 
chap. ii. 18.—The 3 in Ypy-293, Haun con- 
siders, according to Isaiah v. 25, equal to ‘not- 
withstanding, in spite of,” which however is 
unnecessary, as the usual signification ‘in ” 
or ‘‘ through” affords a sufficiently good sense.— 
For the expression ‘‘under the sun,” a charac- 
teristic and favorite form of the author, comp. 
vers. 14; 2, 11, 17, 20, 28; 8,16, ete. The sy- 
nonymous expressions ‘‘ under the heaven,” (ii. 
8; iil. 1; i. 18;) and ‘upon the earth” (viii. 14, 
16; xi. 2), are found elsewhere in the Old Tes- , 
tament. The preference of Koheleth for the form 
‘under the sun,” is doubtless explained by the 
fact that it instructively and clearly points to the 
contrast ‘‘ between the eternal regularity which 
the sun shows in its course, and the fluctuating, 
vacillating, changeable doings of men, which it 
illuminates with its ever equal light.””—(Exsrmr), 

4. First division, first strophe, verses 4-7. In 
an objective view, human knowledge shows itself 
futile, in considering the continual change of 
human generations on the earth, ver. 4, and the 
steady course of the sun, the wind, and the water 
(ver. 5-7).—One generation passeth away, 


and another generation cometh. yn 


to go away, abire, asy.15; Job x. 21; Ps. xxxix. 
13. For this sentence comp. Sirach, xiv. 19: dc 
HoAAoV OGAAoV imi Sévdpov ddoeog Ta pév Kata BAA- 
Aet, Gada 8 Pbet, OTA yevda GapKd¢ Kal aiwaroc, 7 
bev Tedevta, érépa O& yevvarac—a capital compari- 
son,} which reminds us of Isa. xiv. 5.—But the 





*(The word which, both in composition and significance, 
most nearly corresponds to Koheleth’s frequent pum, is 


the Greek wAcoveéia, so much used by Paul, and poorly ren- 
dered covetousness. It rather means, having the more, having 
the advantage or superiority ia anything, whether wealth, 
fame, or ambition.—T. L.] 

[tIt would really seem as though Sirach, though such a 
thorough Jew, as his book shows him to be, had known 
something of the poems of Homer. ‘There is such a striking 
resemblance, both in particular words and in special points 
of the picture, between this passage and the lines, so fre- 
quently quoted from the speech of Glaucus, Hliad VI. 146. 

bin wep dvAAwY yeven, ToLNSE Kal avdpar, 


Pudra Ta wey 7’ avEpLos Xapadus xEéet, GAAG 62 8 VAn 
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earth abideth forever; (literal, “and the 
earth stands eternally ’’), (WI as in Ps. xix. 
19; Ley. xiii. 5, is of lasting existence, stands 
still). The copula expresses the simultaneous- 
ness of the two circumstances placed in contrast 
with each other: whilst the earth stands forever, 
human generations come and go incessantly. In 
the abiding of the earth, the poet doubtless thinks 
of its foundation on pillars over the water, to 
which Ps. xxiv. 2; civ. 5; Job xxxviii. 6, and 
other poetical passages allude. But whether, at 
the same time, the earth is considered the arena 
of the curse and sinful misery brought in by men 
(Gen. iii. 17-19), as a vale of sorrow, and a place 
of misfortune, so that the thought were: men 
effect nothing lasting on earth, new races of men 
must ever begin where the old ones ceased, must 
ever repeat the same Sisyphus labor as their 
fathers (HENGSTENBERG, Haun): this is’ doubt- 


ful on account of the expression iy. This 


certainly indicates not an endless eternity in the 
strictest sense of the word, but only ‘a future 
of unlimited length,” (Henastansera); but it 
shows the intention to bring out, as a principal 
thought, the character of the continual and eyver- 
lasting in contrast with the appearance of conti- 
nual change, and points thus to the inability of 
human investigation and knowledge to hold any 
firm position in the midst of such change ever- 
lasting as the duration of the carth.—Ver. 5. 
The sun ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down,.and hasteth to the place where he 
arose. The first half of this verse, is an exact 
parallel of the first clause of ver. 4, the second 
_ Corresponds in substance to the thought in the 
second clause of that verse. For, as in the 
former, the earth, the scene of the coming and 
going of the generations of men, so in the latter 
the “place” of the sun (é. ¢., its subterranean, 
heavenly dwelling-place, from which it daily en- 
ters upon its new course, comp. Ps. xix. 6), is 
contrasted as abiding in the presence of con- 
tinual change. As the human race, with every 
change of its individuals, makes ho advance, as 
its history presents no real progress, so is the 
motion of the sun apparently a continual circuit, 
without arrival at any fixed goal, or lasting place 
of rest. Contrary to the accents, the Srpruacinr, 
Vute@aTz, Cuanpaic, Lurugr, Exsrmr, Hirzie, 


MAuHN, efc., connect ANY mIpa-wy closely 
with the preceding; «and hastens to its place, 
and there ariseth again. But RW belongs 
clearly to what follows, and also does not mean 
running, hastening, but (as TS in Hab. 2, 
3) gasping after air, panting, longing” —a sense 
which strikingly delineates the movement of the 
sun, striving to reach the vault of heaven, al- 
though in it there lies a conception somewhat 
different from this: ‘and rejoiceth as a strong 
man torun a race,” Ps. xix. 5. For HENGsTEN- 
BERG clearly brings into the text the joyous de- 








THACsmTa Pier éapos.d? emrylyverar &pn, i 
@s avdpav yeveh, 7 ev dver 45 arorrjyer, 

The race of man is like the race of leayeg: 

Of leaves, one generation by the wind 

Is scattered on the earth; another soon, 

In spring’s luxuriant verdure, bursts to light. - 

So with our race; these Jlowrish, those decay. 

Lord Derby’s Translation.— T, L.]. 


‘sire, the pretended image of ‘the vigorou 
‘rage of the new generation.” 








It rather n 
to the idea of the exhaustion of the sun on ac- 
count of its ever restless motion, and this doubt- 


less with the intention of directly showing the — 


depressing influence produced by observing the 
ever recurring circuit of this body, and the dis- 
couragément in this endless uniformity, that pre- 
sents itself to the comprehension of the human 
observer (comp. Ester on this passage).* Ver. 
6. It goeth to the South, and turneth to 
the North. (Literal ofthe Ger. text), The sun 
is naturally not the subject (Sept. Syriac, M. 
Geier, etc.), but the wind named in the second 
clause, for only of it can it be said, “it turneth 
to the north.” But south and north are here 
used with the wind, because the other cardinal 
points had been previously used with the sun, to 
prevent an unpleasant repetition. The author 
could scarcely have thought of anything like 
the law of the revolution of the winds (Wotr- 
Gana Menzzt, in his Natural History conceived 
in the Christian spirit I. 270); for he had just as- 
serted in ver. 4, that the earth stands eternally 
still. The opinion of Haun isalso objectionable, 
that the poet was desirous of showing the conti- 
nual change between warm and cold wind, and 
this change from warmth to cold was to depict 


the vicissitude of happiness and unhappiness in. 


human life, as, in the preceding verse, that from 
night today. Such an allegorizing of ‘the pas- 
sage is the less justifiable because the circuit of 


the waters described in ver. 7 can only be con-— 





*[There isa concealed metaphor in this passage all the 
more beautiful because of its inobtrusiveness. It is con- 
tained in the words FV} and ANY, beaming (radiating) 


It is the figure of 
goal, whence he 


glowing, paniing.—See Metrical Version. 
the race horse returning panting to his 
started— 

All panting, glowing, there again is he. - 


Such a mode of conceiving was at the origin of the classi- 
cal figure: the horses of the sun panting up the eastern 
steep [comp. Ps. xix. 6]. See both figures combined, as they 
are here, Virg. Zn. XII. 1138. rz 


Postea viz summos spargebat lumine montes 
Orta dies, cum primo alto se gurgite tollunt 
Solis equi, lucemque elatis naribus efflant. 


See also the Georgics, Lib. I. 250: 


Aut redit a nobis aurora, diemque reducit, 
Nosque ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis. 


To all thinkingwminds, the idea of the earth being a 
sphere, or a body lying in space, with space all round it, 
above and below—or having, at least, an under as well as an 
upper side—must have been very early. It was at once 
suggested by this constant phenomenon of sun-setting and 
sun-rising—going down below on the West (his tabernacle or 
sleeping-tent, as the Psalmist compares it, Ps. xix. 5), and 
rising in the East as one who came from below, and ascended 
“a steep, weary, yet glorious ”—like a bridegroom coming 
forth from his chamber (Ps. xix. 6) or as astrong man (an 
athlete) to run a race. ompare the same image, though 
reversed, Iliad. VI. 506. It was the same sun, and he must 
have gone under (into his “subterranean heavenly abode,” 
as Zockler well calls it) and around again to his starting 
place. The heavens would be all round it, and, thus, as the 
Psalmist graphically paints, these under heavens would be 
his tabernacle, where he spends the night, as it appears to 
us. We detect the image in the early Hesiodean cosmogony, 
where it is said that “yata (earth) gave birth to starry ovpa- 
vos, corresponding to herself,’ tcov éavtj. Hes. Theog. 
127. It was almost obvious to sense, and the musing mind 
must have been very early familiar with the conception. | It 
was not inconsistent with the other notion that appears in 
Scripture, of the earth as an extended plain. The latter was 
phenomenal, the former the product of reflection. Both 
were adapted to poetry—the one to the poetry of the eye, 
the other to that of the thought. Compare Job xxvi, hs 
“He hangeth the earth upon nothing,” or, rather, “over 
emptiness.”— T, L,]. 
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CHAP. I. 2-18. 
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sidered a picture of the change from happiness to 
unhappiness by virtue of a forced and highly 
artificial interpretation. The more careful alle- 
gorical interpretation tried by HmencsTENBERG, 
according to which sun, wind, and water are all 
symbols of human existence moving in the cir- 
cuit of vanity, is not indeed sufficiently justified 
by the context. The wind goeth ever whirl- 
ing (Lit. Ger.). The twice’ repeated 1310 


expresses continual repetition, the everlasting, and 
the ever-returning change of the wind; comp. 
the reduplication of ideas with the same intent 
in Gen, xiv. 10; Deut. ii. 27; xiv. 22; Mark 
vi. 89. This double 12)D is subordinate to 


qin presenting the main idea, just as qn 


‘in ver. 5 is to M1.—And the wind re- 


turneth again according to his circuits.— 
That is, the circuits which it has already made, 
it ever makes again, it ever repeats the courses 
that it has previously described; for that is, 
properly speaking, the -Ni2’3D, not) circles 
(Sept. Vulg., Hwald, Knobel, etc). The transla- 
tion ‘on its circuits or circles” (EwaLp, KNoBEt, 
etc.) or also ‘‘ according to its circuits” (RosEn- 


MUELLER) is unnecessary; for that by, with verbs 
of motion, especially 33i/, has the sense of to, 
until, (exactly synonymous, in such case, with 
Ty) is proved by such passages as Prov. xxyi. 
is Ps. xix. 7; xlyiii: 11; Job xxxvii. 3; and 
also by the circumstance that, in the later Chal- 


daic style, by is mostly synonymous with ds. 


[in the above passage Zockler translates zu se- 
nen Wendungen.—W. |. 

Ver. 7. All the rivers run into the sea; 
yet the sea is not full, 7. ¢., it does not over- 
flow notwithstanding the immense masses of wa- 
ter that it constantly receives; it does not over- 
whelm and swallow up the land. In (571, the 


author doubtless refers to the ocean, not to the 
Dead Sea, as Hirzia arbitrarily supposes. The 
previous mention of the sun, the wind, and the 
four cardinal points, show conclusively that he 
deals with great cosmophysical ideas, and thus 
hardly thinks merely of the streams like the Jor- 
' dan flowing into the Dead Sea, or indeed of the 
contracted relations of Palestine at all. Comp. 
also ARISTOPHANES in his ‘“‘ Clouds,” v. 1294, 
eo seq. : 
‘ avry mev (9) OdAatTa) ovdey ylyverat 
ETLPPeOVTWY TOY TOTAP.@V TAELwY, Tv SE 
Cnrets mounoar TapyUpLov MAELOV TO GOV. 


Unto the place from whence the rivers 
come, thither they return again. Literal, 
‘‘thither are the rivers to go returning,” thither 
they always take their course again. For this 
construction examine 1 Sam. xx. 19; Hos. v. 11, 

‘etc; as in the English, (they are going), the par- 
ticiple here expresses the continuous character 
of the action. For the construct state before the 

relative clause (which is, as it were, regarded as 
a single noun) comp. passages such as Gen. xl. 
3; Lev. iv. 24; (Ewaup, Manual. 3 822, c.).— 


As it is not absolutely necessary that jon 


‘must express the ‘‘ going whither,” but may also 
_ well express the going out, or the coming whence, 





as ver. 6 shows, therefore, Co*onanw Dip 
moh does not mean the ocean as the common 


collecting-place of all river-water (Enster, Var- 
HINGER, etc.), but rather as the occasional source 
and origin of the individual rivers. The return 
of the water from the ocean the author certainly 
thinks effected in a way corresponding to the na- 
tural course of things, namely, that of exhala- 
tions, and clouds, and falling mists, and not by 
means of secret subterrancous canals and pas- 
sages, as LurHrr, RosENMUELLER, etal., pretend. 
See Gen. ii. 6; Job xxxvi. 27, 28.—Also Um- 
BReEIT, Hrrzig, and HENGsTENBERG on this pas- 
sage. 

5. First division, second strophe, ver. 8-11. As 
the natural objects of human knowledge truly 
satisfy neither the eye nor the ear (ver. 8), so 
there predominates in the history of mankind a 
restless flight of events, crowding and following 
each other in endless circuit, which necessarily 
destroy, in equal measure, both the interest in 
new acquirements, and the endeavor to remember 
the things that are past (ver. 11).—All things 
are full of labor, man cannot utter it.— 


The words Mya 370-93 are understood 


by exegetists to mean either: ‘‘all words are 
troublesome, weary” (Supr., Ewatp, Exsrur, 
Hirazic, Henestenpere, Hany, ete.), or: ‘all 
things fatigue, are full of burden and trou- 
ble” (Hirronymus, Lutusr, RosENMUELLER, 
VAIHINGER, efc.). The ruling signification in 
this book, ‘as every where in the Old Testament 
of AT = Adyoc, sermo, as well ag the closely 


following remark, ‘‘man cannot utter it”’ (O29 


3327), seem to speak in favor of the former 
meaning. But the word 1273, as meaning 
thing, is found also in ver. 10; chap. vi. 12; vii. 
8; and it appears, in every view of the case, 
more appropriate that the quality of wearying, 
of producing discouragement and indifference, 
should be predicated of the things of the world, 
and the objects of human knowledge, than that 
the words relating to the naming and judging of 
these things, should be designated as feeble or 
exhausting. This first meaning would also pro- 
duce a tautology of [7370 with 9379, which 
one could scarcely attribute to an author who, 
on the whole, expresses himself with such 
choice and delicacy. Thus the sense of the line 
remains in every case that which is accepted 
even by most of the defenders of the first concep- 
tion; namely, to recount all objects of human 
knowledge and experience is fatiguing in the 
extreme, and ‘is indeed impracticable; no speech 
can perfectly give the impression which is pro- 
duced on our mind by the thought of physical 
endlessness, and of the never changing opera- 
tions and life of the forces of nature (comp. Ers- 
TER on this passage). For the active sense of 
vy, which elsewhere, as in Deut. xxv. 18; 2 


Sam. xvii. 2, expresses the passive thought, 
“faint,” “weary,” but here is clearly exhaust- 


ive, making weary, examine the similar signifi- 


cations of Wis, mom, y722 in Isa. xvii. 11; 
Jer. xxx. 12; Micah ii. 10; and also the Latin 
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tristis in the sense of making sad, depressing; 
and the German ‘‘betridt” in phrases like: 
“Ses ist betrubt zu sehen,” etc.—The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing,—No remarkable quality is here 
affirmed of the eye or the ear; it is‘only intended 
to delineate more closely the relation held to the 
expression, ‘‘all things are wearying.” ‘If the 
eye should become satisfied, so that it would no 
longer see, then the narrating word must step in 
and be able in its turn also to master things. 
But the abundance of phenomena, which presses 
on eye, ear, and the remaining senses, is endless}; 
there are always objects which the eye must see, 
does see, and brings to him who would gladly 
close his labors” (Hitzic). For parallel pas- 


sages comp. Proy. xxvii. 20. For pown, lit. 
‘away from hearing,” ¢. ¢., so that it may hear 
no longer, comp. Gen. xxvii. 1; Ex. xiv. 5; 1 
Sam. viii. 7; Isa. xxiy. 10, ete.—Ver. 9. The 
thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be; or also; ‘‘what has happened, that 
will again happen, that will occur anew.” 11D 
nw cannot be considered a question (LXX. ri 
7d yeyovde Vulg. quid est quod fuit); for in this 
book W- is always equivalent to ‘that 
which,” or ‘‘ whatever;” see iii. 15; vi. 10; viii. 
7; x. 14; and examine for the same Chaldaic 


style, Dan. ii. 25; Ezra vii. 18.—And that. 


which is done, is that which shall be 
done.—<As the former refers to the objective 
course of natural laws and phenomeria, so this 
parallel expression alludes to the subjective ef- 
forts and actions of men; and the progress to 
any thing really new is denied of both. And 
there is no new thing under the sun.— 
Lit. there is not in existence any thing new, 


wen-b> PS). For the placing of this nega- 
om T : 
tion before "3, to indicate the total non-exist- 


ence of any thing, comp. Judges xiii. 4; Ps. 
-exliii, 2; 2 Kings iv. 2; also similar Hebrew 
terms in the New Testament Greek, Matt. xxiy. 
22; Rom. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 16, efc.—For this sen- 
tence comp. Seneca especially; Epist. xxiv.: 
Nullius rei finis est, sed in orbem nexa sunt omnia. 
Omnia transeunt ut revertantur, nil novi video, nil 
novt facio; also Tacitus, Annal. Ill. 55: Rebus 
cunctis inest quidam velut orlis, ut quemadmodum 
temporum vices, ita morum versentur ; and Mare. 
Aurel. Comment., ad se ipsum, VI. 81: 6 ta vo 
épav navra EOpaKey, doa Té & aididy éyéveto, Kal 
oa ee TO ametpov tora: mavta yap duoyev# Kal 
duoeid7; Ibid. VII. 1: obdéy kawdv: mévta. Kad 
ouvAOn Kai oAtyypovia; Ibid. VII. 26: may rd yiv6- 
Hevov ovTws del Eyevero Kal yevfoerat Kad viv Tavra- 
Xow yivera. 

Ver. 10. Is there any thing whereof it 
may be said, See, this is new? it hath 
been already of old time which was be- 
fore us.—The first half of this verse is a, hypo- 
thetical preliminary clause, introduced by w 


135, to which is added the after clause without 


a copula, for the sake of greater emphasis; comp. 
similarly formed conditional sentences in ver. 
18.— 23, long ago, already long since (Sept, 


id; Vulg. jam), is one of the characteristic 





Aramaic *. particles of the book, allied to 123 — 


‘< greatness, length,” and the Arab. Kibar, great 
age; (comp. Introd. 3 4, Obs. 2). ~The word 


Te 


ony, added as a more special definition, in- 
dicates that the meaning of “long ago” is to 
be understood in the sense of time of eternal 
length; or also that it continues in endless 
spaces of time;+ for the preposition EA in the 
sense of ‘within,’ comp. Gen. yil. 4; Ezra x. 
8,.and Elster on this passage.—Instead of TWN 
"7 there stands at the close 373979 TM WN 
because 1/7 is used impersonally, in the sense: 
“there have been”? (comp. Gen. xlvii. 24; Ex. 
xii. 49); an enallage numeri, that could easily — 
occur with a neuter plural like pay. Ewaup 


takes the words as subject of the sentence, 
and translates them thus: ‘what occurred 
before our eyes had already been long ago.” 
But this position of the subject at the end of 


the sentence would be harsh and without mo- - 


tive; and for av3D90, which means according 
to Isa. xli. 26 simply ‘before us, earlier than 


we,” would necessarily stand 1799 if the trans- 


lation ‘‘before our eyes, in our presence,” were 
the correct one.—Ver. 11. There is no re- 
membrance of former things.—Clearly an 
explanation of the thought of the preceding 
verse, which we need not (as Hirzig and Exsrer) 
connect with what precedes through the concep- 
tion: ‘that our considering old things as new is 
because of the continual extinction of the re- 
membrance of former things.” For the con- 
struct state {031 before a following noun with 
& preposition, Gomp. similar cases, as Ezek. xiii. 
2 Sam. i, 21.—D}YN) and D548 signify 
every where the earlier and the later ones (Ley. 
xxvi. 45; Deut. xix. 14; Ps. lxxix. 8; Isa. Ixi. 
4; also chap. iv. 16 of this book, consequently 
ancestry and posterity. The neuter idea, ‘*the 
earlier,” would necessarily be expressed by the 
feminine DIJYNI (Isa. xlii. 9; xlvi. 93. xlviliz 
3).—With those that shall come after.— 


M33N? in future, later. Comp. for the sub- 
stantive WIN, Deut. xiii. 9; 2 Sam. ii. 26, 

6. Second Division. Proposition and first 
strophe. Ver. xii. 15. In a subjective view hu- 
man knowledge proves futile and vain, in so far 
as all the desires and enterprises of men, to 
which it is directed, are empty and vain, and 
lead to nothing. I, the preacher, was King 





*[There is no more reason for calling 33 an Aramaic 
word here, fhan the feminine form, 13°19, Gen. xxxy. 16; 
ene 


xlviii. 7; 2 Kings v.19, It means a considerable but indefi- 
nite amount whether of space as in the examples in Gen. 
xxxy. 16 or of time as here—some distance off, or some time 
ago—long ago. The same may be said of V3315, Job 


xxxvy. 16; xxxvi. 31.—T. L.] 


: tiorndys is rather added as an amplification of tho 
indefinite 55. It hath been already—long ago—yes, in 
some of the olams (or worlds), cosmical or historical, that 
have gone before in the immense past. See remarks in note 
on the olamic words, p, 41, &c.—T. Lj 
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over Israel in Jerusalem,—Observe the pre- 
terit, oy, I was—a, clear indigation that a 
later personage than the historical Solomon 
says this.* For even in his most advanced age 
Solomon, who, according to 1 Kings xi. 40-43, 
was reigning king until -his death, could not 
have spoken of hig kingdom as something be- 
longing solely to the past. For the remaining 
allusions in this verse to a period later than the 
Solomonic, see above on yer. 1 (No.1), and the 
Introduction, 3 4. And moreover the author, as- 
suming the character of Solomon, indicates for 
his own person a condition in life which affords 
him a broad view, rich experience, and know- 
ledge of men; comp. Sirach xxxviii, 24 ff.—Ver. 
18, And I gave my heart to seek and 
search out by wisdom.—That is, I gave it 
entirely to that seeking, exerted mysclf zealously 
on that account; comp. 34 Dv, Isa. xli. 42; 
a) mw, Ps. slviii. 14; and 29 p30, Job xi. 
18. ‘To seek” (W177) and ‘to search” (71) 
are distinguished from one another—the former 
by being less thorough, and the latter by pene- 
trating more deeply and searching after the 
hidden. 179913 is not “wisely” (Luruer, 
comp. Vulgate, sapienter), but ‘with wisdom ;” 
for wisdom was the instrument with which he 
made his investigations; (for the well-known old 
Hebrew sense, see the Jntrod. to the Solomonic 
books, Vol. XII. p. 3 of this work.) — Con- 
cerning all things that are done under 
heaven.—Thereby is clearly meant only the 
actions and lives of men, and not occurrences in 
the realm of nature, for which latter the verb 
mvyi would be very unfittingly chosen. And 
what has happened in itself is not so much meant 
as its character, worth, aim and success as an 
object of seeking and searching; therefore, to 


search concerning all things that are done (oy 
2) 3). —This sore travail, e/e.—Human 
action itself is not designated here as y) pay 


as sore travail or pain (Hirzia, Haun), but the 
zealous searching, the critical endeavor of the 


-. wise observer of life, who every where meets 


only yanity and emptiness, and with all his theo- 
retical and practical experimenting with life, 
reaches no lasting enjoyment and success (and 
thus with justice the most exegetists; see ELsTeR 





*TThis is certainly a slender basis on which to build such 
an argument. The indefinite use of the Hebrew tenses will 
not allow it tohave much force, and, moreover, it is perfectly 
consistent (even if rendered was) with the condition of an 
old man, an old king, who had seen the vanity of the world, 
and of royal estate, and wished to impress it on the mind of 
his reader, to speak of it as something past and gone.. I who 
was king—or, when I was king—in the full exercise of power 
and dignity. Besides, if there is an inconsistency, it would 
be full as great in one who assumes to personate Solomon. 
Such a one would be even more careful to guard against 
obvious auachronisms, as this would be, if thus regarded. 


| See WorpsworrtH on the expression, and the argument drawn 


from it. The word Koheleth may be a scholium of the later 
compiler, to explain (though unnecessarily) what he deemed 
abrupt : I (Koheleth) was King; and so in other places like 
similar scholia in the Pentateuch.—T. L. 

+[M9DN3 does not mean wisely in the sense of know- 

2 27: ‘ i 
ingly, or skilfully—neither does it mean by, or, with wisdom, 
as an instrument, though that is nearer to it; but rather 
in the way of wisdom, that is philosophically, speculatively, 
theoretically, in distinction from experimentally or practically, 
as he did afterwards.—T. L.] : 
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on this passage),—God hath given to the 
sons of man to be exercised therewith. 
—This unsuccessful and vain striving after wis- 
dom, to which man feels himself impelled by a 
natural necessity, is imparted to him by God 
himself; itis a part of the salutary and disci- 
plinary curse that God has laid on human nature 
since the fall, a ‘‘part of the whole system by 
which the Lord humbles fallen man, and there- 
with prepares the redemption’’ (HenestEnaera). 
—Ver. 14. IT have seen all the works that 
are done under the sun; and behold, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.—(Lit., 
‘‘ windy effort,” ¢.e., ‘‘an effort of the wind”) 
(Sept. zpoaipeose xvebuaroc) an effort without re- 
sult, that effects no lasting good. Comp. Hos. 
xii. 2, which passage gives us at the same time 
the proper sense of the expression Nips. For 


the formula op 1) there used parallel with 
mm my), “to consume wind,” really means 


to follow after the wind, to be in quest of it, a 
diligent striving after it (comp. My) in pass- 
ages like Prov. xiii. 20; xv. 14; Isa. xliv. 20). 
Diy is consequently the bearing, the inten- 
tion of one zealously aiming at, consequently 
striving, continuous direction of the will (thus 
also Ezra v. 7, 18), the same as {)Y, which 


in i. 17; iv. 16 is also found connected with 
mo. It is therefore erroneous to derive it from 
YYI=Y3, to shatter, to -break into pieces 


(thus the Vulg. ‘‘afflictio spiritus,” also Chald. 
Raschi ef al.).—Ver. 15. That which is 
crooked cannot be made straight, and 
that which is wanting cannot be num- 
bered.—Clearly a proverbial sentence, ‘which 
the author perhaps found ready made in the 
rich treasury of the proverbial wisdom of his 
people, and used here to strengthen what he had 
said in ver. 14, The sense is, as the parallel 
passage, chap. vii. 18, shows, that human action 
and effort, in spite of all exertion, cannot alter 
that which has once been arranged and fixed by » 
God. ‘Man cannot alter what is (apparently) 
unjust in God’s arrangement of the world, nor 
make or regard its failures perfect; hemmed in 
within the narrow limits of the world as it is 
constituted, he’is not able to perform the most 
important thing that he above all things should 
be able to do” (Hirzia). This thought is not 
fatalistic (as KNnoBen supposes); for, as numer- 
ous other passages of this book show (namely, 
ili. 17; vii. 20ff.; xi. 9; xii. 14), the author 
knows very well that human sin is the cause of 
the incapacity here described in contrast with 
the unchangeable and divine order of the world, 
and considers this inability as one-of self-guilt 
on the part of man.—‘‘ That which is wanting 
cannot be numbered,” 7. ¢., not completed, not 
be brought to its full number; comp. the Lat. 
ad numeros suos redigi=perfici, and also our Ger- 
man proverbs: ‘ Where there is nothing, nothing 
farther is to be counted;” or, ‘‘ There the empe- 
ror has lost his right,” e/c. 
7. Second Division, second strophe. Vers. 16-18. 
Practically experiencing wisdom, striving after 
positive knowledge, is, as the critically observing, 
thoroughly futile, reaching no lasting result, be- 
cause its acquirement is inseparably connected 
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with pain and discouragement.—I communed 
with my own heart, saying, 2. ¢., I entered 
inwardly into my own counsel; tomp. the Lat. 
cogitare cum animo suo, and in the Hebrew similar 
phrases 1373 39, Ps. xv. 2; 139-O 1, Gen. 
xxiv. 45; 129 by, 1 Sam. i. 13.—Lo, I am 
come to great estate, and have gotten 
more wisdom.—The word moan (comp. Isa. 
xxviii. 29) intimates that he possessed great 
wisdom before; the word ‘HOW, that during 
his life he continually increased it. Comp. 1 
Kings v. 9-11.—Than all they that have 
been before me in Jerusalem.—The first 


| 


by is comparative, as in Gen. xlviii. 22; Ps, 
xvi. From the second by before may it 
appears that with the here mentioned prede- 
cessors of Koheleth real kings* are meant 
(comp. also ii.7). The allusion here can scarce- 
ly be to the old Canaanitish princes (Adoni-zedek, 
Josh. x. 1; or, indeed, Melchisedec, Gen. xy. 
18), but to the crowned heads of Israel, who 
alone were competent to the realization of MIN. 
This passage contains, again, therefore, a refer- 
ence to the difference between the author of 
this work and Solomon, but still not one of that 
kind that we are justified in reproaching him 
(with Hrrzrta) of ignorance of history. Herather 
commits this offence against actual history with 
the same absence of suspicion and purpose which 
permitted him to adapt his work only loosely and 
distantly to the personal and temporal relations 
of Solomon, and every where to dispense with 
the strict carrying out of the historical fiction in 
question. (Comp. Introd. 3 4).—Yea, my 
heart had great experience of wisdom 
and knowledge.—Concerning Ny as syn- 
onym of M931 comp. Proy. i. 2. ‘Io see, to 
behold wisdom and knowledge,” is as much ag 
@cquiring it by experience, arriving at its pos- 
session and enjoyment. This beholding is attri- 
buted to the heart, because it is indeed the seat 
or instrument of aspiration after wisdom,} see 
vers. 18 and 17.—Ver. 17. And I gave my 
heart to know wisdom and to know mad- 
ness and folly—that is, I applied myself to 
learning not only the positive and normal con- 
tents of human knowledge, but also its counter- 
part, error and perversion in their various 
forms; according to the principle: contrariis 


contraria inielliguntur. moon — mibdin, chap. 
x. 13;. comp. the similar formation ninon, 
Proy. i. 20; ix. 1, efc., and Ewan, Manual, 2 
165 c), and my, want of sense and folly are 
also thus placed together in chap. ii. 12 only, 
that the latter word is written mi$30 with 
more etymological exactness (comp. also ii. 8 
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*[This is entirely gratuitous. It may refer to any men of 
note and wealth, together with David and Saul, or the writer 
may well have had in view old Princes in Jerusalem, away 
back to the days of Melchisedec.—T. L.] 


7 (The word 9, heart, is used in Hebrew (especially in 
the Proverbs and Solomonic writings) as much for the mind 
or tntellect as for the feeling—the affections.—T. L.] 
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18, etc.).—I perceived that this also is vexation of 
spirit. For 11 {V1 see ver. 14; and comp. 
13 Py, the striving of his heart, chap. ii. 22, 
as well as the same word in the Chaldee of the 
Book of Daniel (iv. 16; v. 6, 10; vii. 28), 
where it signifies thought. Ni M1, a pleonasm, 
of which there are many in the book. Ver. 
18. For in much wisdom is much grief; 
and he that increaseth knowledge in» 
creaseth sorrow.—Ger. Proverb: ‘‘Much wis- 
dom causeth headache;” also Cicero, Tusc. IIL. 
4: “‘videtur mihi cadere in sapientem sxgritudo,” 
and what Exstrr remarks on this passage: 
‘Such an enlargement of the practical know- 
ledge of human life destroys the natural ease 
and simplicity of the individual life, and by 
comparisons with others, awaking the conscious- 
ness of being variously affected in one’s own 
existence through influences operating from 
without, produces a feeling of insignificance 
and feebleness of each individual life as such; 
and by exciting man to many aspirations and 
desires which remain unfulfilled, and there- 
fore leave painful impressions behind. It is still 
more important to think of the manifold disillu- 
sions which a deeper insight of the moral arena 
in a stricter sense produces, because it not only 
teaches how confidence in the strength and worth 
of individuals is often unjustifiable, but also 
shows how in the great and sacred institutions of 
humanity, which have originally a purely ethical 
aim, this ethical object is frequently lost, and 
that those only exist in reality through a linking 
of interests that are entirely foreign to their real 
nature.”— D1) is an antecedent: ‘and if one 
gathers wisdom, if one makes much wisdom.” 
Ewap, Exsrer, et al., consider OV (here as 


well as in Isa. xxix.14; xxxviii. 5) an actiye par- 
ticiple from the stem reverting from Hiphil, into 
Kal, with ‘— instead of — (Ewaxp, Manual, 3127 
b.; 169 a) while others find in it simply an im- 
personal future Hiphil, and compare it on ac- 
count of the scriptio plena with ‘ADDIN ver. 16. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Human effort, confined to the conditions of 
life and the objects of knowledge of this earthly 
world, can attain no enduring wealth of happi- 
hess or success, either in a practical or theore- 
tical relation. For every thing that is accom- 
plished under the sun, that is, in this contracted 
sublunary world subjected to the curse of tempo- 
rality, is, like the great heavenly light of our 
planet, or, like the mysterious course of the wind 
and the water, confined to a changeless circuit 
beyond which there is no progress. All efforts 
after the attainment of a higher and more dura- 
ble happiness, which man by means of his own 
natural power may institute, fail at this stern 
barrier of the earthly and temporal. Be it the 
cheerful enjoyment of life, and the active co- 
operation with it, be it fulness of knowledge and 
wealth of treasures, of intellectual truth and in- 
sight, as long as man, standing simply in his 
own strength as a mere child of earth, command- 
Ing no other than earthly and natural powers, 
endeavors to place himself in possession of these 
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treasures, willhe be ever obliged to experience the 
utter vanity of his labors. Only in submission 
to the eternally Divine, which remains fixed and 
constant in all the vicissitudes of time, (Ps. cil. 

26 ff.), does he obtain the power to overcome the 

imperfections and annoyances of temporal ex- 
istence, or, atleast, true consolation while suf- 
fering their pressure. Faith alone is the anchor 
of safety which is able to preserve the bark of 
life, tossed to and fro by the storms of time, from 
sinking into the awful depths of despair and in- 
consolable doubts regarding our temporal and 
eternal welfare. 

Of these fundamental thoughts of the section 
before us; only those referring to the vanity of 
earthly life and its wisdom are specially treated. 

Of the religious solution of the conflict, which, 
according to numerous and prominent allusions 
in the subsequent pages, forms the deeper back- 
ground for the grievous lamentations of the 
preacher, there penetrates, for the time, scarcely 
anything through his picture of the vanity of all 
earthly things. It is, substantially, only the sad 
contrast between human aspirations after wis- 
dom, and the absolutely unsatisfying result in 
this world, to whose description the author di- 
rects his attention; that conflict between the ar- 
dent desire of life and its enjoyment, between 
thirst after knowledge andits failure, whose deep 
significance Fasri, in his work—‘‘Time and EHter- 
mty ’—has as strikingly as beautifully delineated 
when, in p. 10f., in direct connection with the 
lamenting commencement of this book he says: 
‘“‘Who does not know, from his own thousand- 
fold experience, this wonderful feeling of a deep 
temporal grief that often, as an armed foe, over- 
whelms the spirit of man with a secret shudder 
in the midst of the loudest merriment? Who 
does not know the pressure and the pain of time, 
when we see it in steady flow hurrying quietly 
by us, nay, when we see ourselves, entirely help- 
less, carried away by its stream, and daily ap- 
proaching nearer to the limits of life? Do we 
not then feel as the occupant of a frail boat, 
which, drawn into the current of a mighty 
stream, finds itself carried down with arrowy 
speed, and if not in its course dashed to pieces 
on the rocks, hastens with inevitable destiny to 
the cataract that is to bury it in that deep from 
which no one may ever rise and begin the course 
anew?” That is the periculum vite, the danger of 
life, of which the wise men of old have spoken, 
and have recognized as the inevitable destiny of 
every thing born into this lower world. Thus 
time, with its restless and continuous going and 
coming, appeals to the direct feelings of every 
man as an oppressive destiny, as a travail, as 
Solomon says, (ver. 18, 18), as a tragic conflict 
‘between what ought to be and what is. 


HWOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


In the homiletical treatment of the section, 
the evangelical preacher should not be satisfied 
in merely presenting this sad conflict without its 
solution; he should rather connect with the la- 
~ ment concerning the vanity of earthly things, the 
consolation of the unchanging grace of the Eter- 
nal One; and thus regard the gloomy picture of 
the author in the light of divine revelation, to 
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which the entire course and contents of the book 
encourage us. Inthis intent we might use the 
entire chapter as a text for a connected view 
whose theme might be as follows: That which ig 
visible is temporal, that which is invisible is 
eternal (2 Cor. iv. 17); or also —‘ For we know 
in part, and we prophesy in part.” «But when 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part shall be done away.” (1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10); 
or: The flight of earthly things, its cause and 
its cure, (with reference to the 90th Psalm, and 
appropriate spiritual hymns). In case the text 
is divided, there should not be more than two 
parts. Then make vers, 2-11 the text for the 
thought: “There is nothing new under the 
sun;” and from 12-18 for the thought: ‘In 
much wisdom there is much grief.” 

With a view to the practical treatment of the 
individual passages, examine the following homi- 
letical hints and helps from ancient and modern 
exegetical writings. 

Ver, 2. Lutuer :—In the introduction he gives 
us the subject of the whole book, when he tells 
us that there is the greatest vanity in all human 
pursuits, to such a degree that men, neither con- 
tent with the present, nor able to enjoy the future, 
turn even their best things into misery and ya- 
nity, all through their own fault, not that of the 
things themselves. 

M. Grier:—The more the vanity of the world 
is discovered, the more will the disgust of it in- 
crease in the true Christian; and on thecontrary, 
a desire will arise for the heavenly and eternal.— 
Hene@stenpera :—The right solution of the prob- 
lemis this: Between the assertion—‘‘And behold, 
all was very good,” and that other: ‘All is va- 
nity,” lies the fact of the fall. With this latter 
a whole new order of things has appeared. The 
creation, which was good in itself, was no longer 
fitting for degenerate man. ‘<All is vanity,” is 
no accusation of God. It is rather, if we keep in 
view the nature of man, a praise of God. It is 
precisely in this doom of punishment, and in the 
adjustment of the economy of the Cross, that 
God shows Himself especially great and glo- 
rious. 

Ver. 8. Lurumr:—The creature is indeed sub- 
ject to vanity, as Paul testifies, Rom. viii., but 
uevertheless the things themselves are good. 
Otherwise he would have called the sun itself a 
vanity; but this he excepts, because he says, 
under the suu, It is not, therefore, of the works 
of God he treats, which are all good and true, and 
above the sun, but the works beneath the sun,— 
what we do here in this earthly life. Starke :— 
Since with decay the profit of all outward occupa- 
tion vanishes, itis folly for men to be so absorbed 
with external things that they thereby forget the 
care of their own souls. 

Vers. 4-7, Cramer :—That the world has not 
existed from eternity, one sees in all its parts, 
because these are not fixed and constant; the 
whole cannot, therefore, remain unchanged. 
But the constant order in creatures and their 
employments, proves that there is a God who 
sustains every thing. Starke :—In nature every 
thing is governed by the laws of motion; how | 
much more should man direct his steps according 
to the rules of life prescribed to him by God 
(Gal. vi. 16; Ps. exix. 9; c. 5).—WoOHLFARTH;: 
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—The existence of the world clearly depends 
upon the unchangeable order given to nature by 
God, and just because it follows these divine 
laws without deviation; is nature, yet to-day, as 
it was thousands of years ago, the inexhaustible 
dispenser of the blessings and joys of men. Let 
us herein acknowledge the wisdom, goodness, 
and might of the Eternal One, and adore him 
who once said: ‘Let there be!”’ and there was! 
who called the sun of the day, as well as the 
night, into existence, who prescribed to the wa- 
ters their course, and gave command to the 
winds. Let us comprehend that we can only 
then be happy and make others happy, when, as 
nature unconsciously obeys natural laws, we 
obey with clear consciousness the commands of 
virtue and the laws of nature for the spirit 
world. ° 

Ver. 8. Zeyss:—The immortal spirit of man 
can find no real rest in temporal things, but only 
in God, the highest and eternal good, Matt. xi. 
29.—Hansren:—External things do not satisfy. 
David in Ps. xvii. 15 gives us clearly to under- 
stand that he recognizes the same truth; for he 
says: ‘‘I will behold thy face in righteousness,” 
and adds, ‘‘I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness.” He hopes, therefore, in the 
contemplation of God, to obtain what he cannot 
have in the form of this world. And for this 
very reason Solomon calls all things vain that 
belong to this sensual life—Brries. Brsuz:— 
«The avenues of the soul bear many thousand 
objects or things to the heart, with which man 
fatigues and distracts himself, as with a bound- 
less mountain of. sand. From these his mind 
forms numberless images, which he gazes at, and 
inwardly handles. From these come the manifold 
thoughts and the distracted spirit of poor man. 
Therefore, by apostacy from God, his Creator, 
he has gone out with his heart after many things, 
and mow, instead of God, in whom he would 
eternally have had enough, he embraces so many 
thousand creatures in his desires, and cannot 
even then be satisfied. For the immortal essence 
of the soul can by no means repose in the empty 
creature; it seeks ever farther, and will ever 
haye more; it:is a ‘fire that burns without 
ceasing, and would gladly seize all things.” 

Vers. 9-11. Luraer:—If we understand these 
words, nothing new beneath the sun, of the things 
themselves, and of the works of God, it would 
not be true. For God is every day doing what 
ignew; but we do nothing new, because the old 
Adam is im all. Our ancestors abused things, 
just as we abuse them. Alexander, Cesar, had 
the same disposition; so had all Kaisars and 
Kings; so have we. As they could never be sa- 
tisfied, so never can we; they were wicked ; so 
are we.—CrAamrEr:—No man has so great a cross 
that he finds none like himself; for we are not 
better than our fathers, 1 Kings xix. 5.—HeEng- 
STENBERG:—“There is nothing new under the 
sun;” let that serve to sober down the fantasies 
which gather grapes from the thorns of the 
world, but not discourage the friends of the 
Kingdom of God, which has its real seat, not un- 
der the sun, but above the sun, and whose hea- 
venly protector, by ever creating new things 
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oF xxxi. 22) gives material to 9. new song, Ps, 
xl. 4. 


Vers. 18-15. Lurusr [to ver. 14] :—All pain- 
ful anxiety and ‘care in making provision, whe- 
ther in public or private, through our own coun- 
sels, and our own wisdom, are condemned in this 
book. God disappoints the thoughts and plans 
that are not grounded on His word. And rightly | 
too; for why should we prescribe and add to His 
wisdom? Let us learn, then, to submit to His 
counsels, and abstain from those cares and 
thoughts which God has not commanded.—Ver. 
15. Human concerns cannot be so managed as 
that all things should be rightly done, and that 
there should not still remain many evils. The 
best way, then, is to walk in faith, which lets 
God reign, prays for the coming of His Kingdom, 
tolerating in the meantime, and patiently en- 
during, all evils, or committing them to Him who 
judgeth righteously. 

Freisera Bisie:—In spiritual as in corporeal 
things, God alone can make the crooked straight 
and smooth.—Harman (to ver. 13 f.—Bible Re- 


flections of a Christian, Vol.1., p.103):—Al human 


wisdom labors, and has care and sorrow for its 
reward; the farther wisdom looks, the greater is 
the labyrinth in which it loses itself. It is with 
reason as to the eyes with a magnifying glass, 
when the most delicate skin becomes disgusting, 
the most luscious dish a mess of worms, and the 
finest work of art a mere botch. We see the im- 
possibility of removing all inequalities of human 
society, and we see in it an overwhelming num- 
ber of faults and failings; yes, the weakness of 
our senses and judgment leads us to find faults 
in beauties, because we examine all things only 
fragmentarily.—Vers. 16-18. Hansen (to ver. 
17):—Many thousand actions are considered 
prudent and wise, which in reality are silly and 
foolish. It isan arduous task to correct one’s 
error in respect to all this, and regard the world, 
and human life in the world, with just eyes.— 
(To ver. 18).—Wisdom, as such, is-‘no cause for 
uneasiness of mind; it is rather a cause for con- 
tentment. It sometimes happens, however, that 
peace of mind is disturbed by wisdom. The 
deeper our vision, the more clearly we perceive 
the imperfections among the children of men, and 
that usually produces unrest in the mind.— 
Starke:—But because knowledge easily puffeth 
up (1 Cor. viii. 1), wise and learned men have so 
much greater need to beg God to keep them in 
true humility.—Every righteous teacher, yes, 
every true Christian, must resign himself to many 
evils which must meet him in the endeavor to ac- 
quire genuine wisdom. 


[Ozamic orn Alontan Worps 1n Soriprurse— 
Erernitigs or Worup-Times—CycurcaL IDEAS 
iN Konenetu.—The passage, Ecclesiastes i. 3, 
rendered, ‘the earth abideth forever,’’.is the one 
most commonly quoted as their key text by those 


who would not only give a limited sense to mony 
here, which it undoubtedly has, but would, 
thereby, weaken the force of this whole class of 
words in all other parts of the Bible, and espe- - 
cially when they are used in reference to a future 
state of being. On this account, the whole sub- 
Ject has seemed worthy of a fuller discussion 
than it has generally received in Commentaries, 
and this the passage to which such aa exegetical 
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examination can be most appropriately at- 
tached. : i 
The best rendering of the word my? i. 8, is 


“for the world-time,” or ‘for the world,” as we 


have given it in the metrical version annexed. It 
may seem strange to ears not accustomed to it, 
but it is the true translation, not only here, but in 
many other places, where its proper significance 
is concealed under general or inadequate phrases. 
In Ecclesiastes iii. 11 it has been once rendered 
by our translators, ‘the world,” which is cor- 
rect enough in itself, but may mislead by raising 
in the reader’s mind the conception of a space 
world. For further remarks gn that import- 


ant passage see note, p. 67. The word roy) 


cannot here: (Hccles. i. 8) mean for ever, in the 
sense of endless duration, though it may be used 
for' such idea when the context clearly demands, 
as when it is employed to denote the continuance 
of the Divine existence, or of the Divine King- 
dom, or any thing else connected with the proper 
Divine eternity as the word is now taken. It is, 
however, in that case, only the employment of 
necessarily finite language to express an infinite 
idea strictly transcending all language, unless 
poorly represented by a conceptionless, negative 
word, which, although logically correct, is far 
inferior in vividness and power to some vast 
though finite term, which, by its very greatness 
and immeasurability, raises in the mind the 
thought of something beyond, and ever still be- 


‘yond, worlds without end. This effect is still 


farther increased by plurals and reduplications, 


such as the Hebrew ondy, and ony pdiy, the 
Greek didvec, and aiévec TOv aidvuy, the Latin 
secula, and secula seculorum, the old Saxon, or 
old English, of ‘Wicuirre, to worldis of worldis 
(Heb. xiii. 21), or our more modern phrase, for 
ever and ever, where ever (German ewig), was ori- 
ginally a noun denoting age, or vast period, just 
like the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew words corre- 
sponding to it. Another mode of impressing the 
idea of absolute eternity is by the use of language 
in the context, or general scenic representations, 
which bring up the thought of jinality in the 
passage, giving it the aspect of something settled, 
never to be disturbed, having nothing beyond 
that can possibly change it, as in that most im- 
pressive close of Matth. xxv. In Ecclesiastes i, 
3 it evidently expresses the duration of the earth 
as. coeval with the great order of things called 
the world, whether in the time or space sense, 
and vastly transcending the 115, generation, or 
life-time (the son, as we might call it in a still 
more limited sense) of man. There is a similar 
contrast, Ps. xc. 1, where W)7) 17 ‘generation 
and generation,” or ‘all generations,” as it is 
rendered, refers to the human history, whilst 


poy W priya, from world to world, a70 rod aia- 
voc kat éwc Tov aldvoc, a seculo et usque in seculum, 
von Lwigkeit zu Hwigkeit, refers to the Divine ex- 
istence as measured, conceptually, by world 


-times, even as our brief individual life-time is 
‘measured by years (Ps. xc. 10), and our own 


peculiar world-time by dorim, or generations. 
These words correspond in all the languages 

referred to. They arise from a philological exi- 

gency, from the demand for some word to express 


“ 








that idea of time, or rather conception of time 
(since all language is primarily for the sense 
want), which goes beyond any known historical 
and astronomical measurements,—some great 
period, eycle, or age, not having its measure- 
ment from without, but in itself, or, at least, 
seemingly independent of outward phenomenal 
measurement. Itis something supposed to have 
its own chronology, separate from other chrono- 
logies. In a lower, or more limited, ‘sense, an 
olam, seon, age, world, or world-time, may be 
historical; that is, such indefinite periods may 
be regarded as coming, one after another, during 
the continuance of the same earth or kosmos; 
truly historical, yet divided from each other by 
some intrinsic character, rather than by mere 
years or centuries. Thus we say the old world, 
the new world, the ancient world, the modern world, 
the Greek world, the Roman world, &c. This 
would correspond to our use of the word ages, 
and that would make a good sense, Ecclesiastes 


i. 10, “the worlds or ages (ny) that have 
been before.”” They may also have a higher 
sense than the historical, regarded as the history 
of one earth or kosmos, continuing as it is with- 
out any great physical change. They may be | 
cosmical geons, carrying the idea of a new dis- 
pensation, with a change in the space-kosrhos 
with which they are connected, or some change 
in the human state or -relation that is equally 
significant, It might be conceived as a decay, 
dissolution, and restoration,—a renewal, rather, 
instead of an absolute creation de novo. Such an 
idea of new cosmical worlds, or eons, is favored 
in @ certain aspect of it by some passages of 
Scripture which speak of a new (or rather re- 
newed) heavens and earth, Ps. cii. 26; Isa. lxvi. 
22. Or it might be more like an idea which was 
certainly very ancient, of the same worlds coming 
over and over again, with all things and all 
events repeated, just as they had taken place. 
This was an old Egyptian and Arabian view, pro- 
bably arising from the observations of astrono- 
mical cycles (see Pareau de Notitiis Vitee Future ab 
antiquissimo Jobi Scriptore, etc., pp. 65, 66, eic.). 
Something like it was taught by Pythagoras and 
Plato in their doctrine of the magnus annus, as 
also by the Stoics in their doctrine of the cyclical 
return of the world, and all things in it, through 
a process of rarefaction and condensation (with 
a final conflagration), from which came again 
that rare elementary state which is in the begin- 
ning of each cycle,—a kind of thinking to which 
the modern nebular theories present a fair coun- 
terpart. These views of the Platonists and Stoics 
were sheer speculations. The old notions, how- 
ever, of the Egyptians and Arabians seem to have 
had a different character, and as there is nothing 
incredible in the thought of their being known 
to this old writer, whether Solomon or any one 
else, so is it also admissible, to say the least, that 
some such view, in connection with others, per- 
haps, of a more indefinite kind, may have been 
included in the words of Koheleth, 1, 9, 11. If » 
some such thought had suggested the language, 
or been anciently suggested by it, the dogma 
would by no means have bound our assent, as 
though it were an inspired Bible truth, since it 
is only used by this contemplative writer as an 
illustration of the general cyclical notion of re- 
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turns in the world movemént. This may be re- 
garded almost in the light of an a priori idea, or 
one necessarily arising to every thoughtful mind 
in the contemplation of nature, whether we think 
of it as temporal or eternal. Just as, the great 
nature is made up of lesser cycles (a thing ob- 
vious to sense), so, when viewed as a whole, and 
regarded simply as nature, without reference to 
_ its origin, it can only be conceived as a vast re- 
peating eycle, having its birth, growth, increase, 
diminution, ortus, interitus, maxima, minima, 
ever going round and round, as the very law of 
,its continued being. A straightforward move- 
ment in one direction forever, whether it be one 
of rarefaction, or condensation, of separation, 
or combination, must end in ruin, stagnation, 
death, or utter sameness, in some period far less 
than an absolute eternity, if we may make com- 
parisons. To avoid this, nature, the great na- 
ture, as well as the smaller ones, must be thought 
of as having its xayry, its turning or bending, as 
Plato holds, and may even be said to demonstrate, 
in the Phzedo, 72, 73: ‘For if the one course of 
things should not give place to the other, in ge- 
neration, but, on the contrary, there was ever a 
straightforward development (ev@eia yéveouc) with- 
‘out any turning or circuit, it ig certain that all 
things must finally get the same form (rd ard 
oxjua), and haye the same state or affection 
(rd avré wéOoc), and all things must cease be- 
coming” (ratoa: Ta yryvéueva)—that is, there 
would be an end of all generation; things would 
be brought to a stand. This would be universal 
death, he shows, whether an absolute immobility 
and stagnation, or an absolute rarefaction and 
incoherence, which would come to the game 
thing. Both terminations would be the death of 
nature, of allnatures. Whether in the individual 
or the universal, it can only live by coming 
round and round again. This must be the law 
of all physical movement, whether we regard na- 
ture as eternal, or as having its great beginning, 
together with special beginnings, in a Divine 
Word. As a nature commenced, it must thus 
move in growth, maxima and minima, or it would 
not be a nature. Change, decay, death, revival, 
are the law of its life. Anristotie thus presents 
the general cyclical idea (Physica IV. 14) as 
grounded in human language expressive of the 
natural human thinking. After speaking of 
time as motion in a circle, he thus proceeds: 
614 02 ToUTO Kal TO Eiwdc¢ Aéyeobar ovuBaiver gaol yap 
kbKAov sivat Ta GvOporwa Tpdypyara, Kad tov addop 
TOV Kivyow EydvTov dvoiK)Y, Kar yéveow, kat pDopay: 
ori TavTa TavTa AauBaver TehevTpV Kad apy wore- 
pavel Kara tiva mepiodov: On this account there 
arises the usual mode of speech. For they say 
that all human things are a circle (a wheel); and 
so of all other things that have a physical moye- 
ment, both of generation and decay—namely, 
that they have a beginning and an end, or, as it 
were, a period (a going round).” This reminds 
us of the tpoyoc yevécewc, ‘course of nature” 


(circulus nature), of James iii. 6, isa the baba 


nidin «the wheel of generations,” of the Tal- 


mudists and Rabbinical writers—also of Plato’s 
splendid Myth in the Politicus (269 c) of the two 
great periods, in one of which the Divine super- 
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intendence carries nature forward in unbroken — 
progress, and, in the other, it is left to itself, and, - 
consequently, to ruin and decay. Compare also 


the citations made by Zéckler, p. 40, from Seneca, 
Tacitus, and Marcus Aurelian. ones 
There is, however, a difference between 
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Greek aidy, in its classical usage, and the Shemi- — 


tic boyy, It consists in the fact that the latter 


is used for world—every where in the Syriac and 


Chaldaic, and much more frequently in the Bible ~ 


Hebrew than our translation, or any modern 
version, would seem to show. There is a glimpse 
of such a meaning sometimes in the classical 
aidy, as in Aiscuytus Supp. 572: Zeve aidvoc 
Kpewy araborov—‘ Zeus, king of the never ceasing 
(ever moving) world,” as it may very appropri- 
ately be rendered, or of the never ceasing age 
or eternity. This world sense of the Hebrew, 
and of the Greek in the New Testament, does 
not, however, denote the world in space, more 
properly represented by the word xoojoc, but the 
world in time, or as a time existence. This is 
peculiarly a Shemitic conception, and yet it comes 
directly from our necessary thinking. The time 
of a thing enters into the idea of its true being 
as much as its extent or its energy in space; or, 


to express it more correctly, the movements in — 


succession, of any true organism belong as much 
to its reality (that which makes it a res, or thing) 
as the matter or collected cotemporaneous activi- 
ties to which we give the name. So, too, in our 


Saxon world (weorld), the primitive etymological — 


conception, we think, would be found to be time 
rather than space, as appears even in the later 
usage which we find in such expressions as thts 
world in distinction from the other world, or the 
world to come,—besides the already referred to 
usage in Wicuir’s translation, where it stands for 


oop in the Old Testament, and for aidév in the 


New; as Psalm exly. 13 for ody 5. man 
Kingdom of all worldis, 1 Tim. i. 17 for Bactrede 
Tov aiover, Kynge of worldis, which puts us in 
mind of Mscuyrxus, Zed¢ aldvoc Kpéov aravotov. 
The only place in the Old Festament where our 


English translators have rendered dbp by the 
word world is Eccles. iii. 11 [see note on that 


passage, p. 67]. It has been objected to this by _ 


Sruarz, Hirzig, and others, because it is the 
only place, and that, therefore, the rendering is 
to be regarded as contrary to the usage of the 
language. 
ing the argument: It should not have been the 
only place. There are others in which world ig 
the best rendering. Thus in the passages already 
cited, Ps. xe. 2, it is literally ‘from world to 
world,” instead of the vague term everlasting ;* 
Ps. exly. 18, “kingdom of all worlds?” Ps. cvi. 


81, 45; Jerem. x. 10, “God of*life, King of the 


world ;” Hab. iii. 5, my m>bn “ goings of 


* [This language is generally used of God, or His Kingdom. 
There are, however, cases where it is employed hyperboli- 
cally of the settlement in the promised land. as in Jeremiah 
vii. 7: “And I will cause you to dwell in this place, which 


Igave to your fathers, my Ty) my 102, from 


age to age”—or from world to world, or forever, if we take, 
a8 we may, if we have fuith for it, the higher spiritual sense 
of the eternal settlement, the eternal rest, of which the set- 
tlement in Canaan was the appointed type.—T, L.] 





But to this it may be replied by turn- 
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the world,” Vulg. itinera mundi; Deut. xxxiii. 


27, «the arms of the world”—that support the | 


world movement. [See further on this, Lanes, 
Genesis, p. 140, Siz Days of Creation, ch. xxvii.] 
From such usages came the Rabbinical sense so 
frequently found, and not vice versa, as some 
would have us believe; only that the Rabbins af- 
terward, not fully understanding the old Hebrew 
conception as denoted by the plural forms of 


adi, or Wishing to enlarge it so as to make it a 
_ term of science, gave it also the space sense, and 
used it for kéouoc. (See Buxtorr—Lex. Chald. 
ond Rab.). The great thought underlying all the 
passages just quoted is that of the world move- 
ment, as an immense time, exhibiting God’s great 
work, or plan, Eccles. iii. 14. So also in chap. 


Tacs dodyd may be rendered for the world, 
and, in fact, the context forces to that view: 
generations of men go and come, but the earth 


stands, ody, for the world-time, as long as 
the world lasts, conveying the same idea that is 
given, Ps. lxxii. 5, ‘‘throughout all generations, 
as long as the sun and moon endure.” It is a way 
some critics have, of refusing to see a sense in 
places where it occurs, and then asserting that it 
cannot occur in any specific instance, because 
“‘it is not found elsewhere,” they say, in the Old 


Testament. Thus regarded, we see how it comes | 


to be so common in the earliest Hebrew after the 
canonical,—not merely the earliest Rabbinicaland 
Talmudical, but in Sirach, and other Jewish 
books, that much preceded them. This would 
never have been the case in the early Rabbinical 
writings, much less in these apocryphal books, 
had there not been some ground for it in the old 
Biblical Hebrew itself. And this may be said, 
generally, in regard to all other Rabbinisms, as 
they have been called, in Koheleth. They are 
rather Kohelethisms which appear in the earliest 
Rabbinical and Talmudical writers, because the 
old book, on account of its having more of a phi- 
losophical aspect than other ancient Scripture, 
possessed great charms for them, making it a fa- 
vorite study, leading them to imitate its peculiar 
style, and to make much use of.its rarer forms 
and words. In the apocryphal books, so far as 
they were written originally in Hebrew, the use 


of cody for world, or world time, is beyond all 
reasonable doubt. It must have been so employed 
in Sirach xxxvi. 17, where we have the Greek 
alévac in the world sense, as also in Tobit xiii. 6, 
10. In both cases the language is precisely si- 
milar to that Ps. exlv. 18 and 1 Tim.i. 17. The 
earliest Syriac preceding the New Testament used 


their emphatic form of the word pen oy] in the 
same way, a8 appears from the Peschito version 
of the Old Testament, as well as that of the New, 
this same word being used in such passages as 
Ps. xc. 2, cxly. 13, Ecclesiastes iii, 11, and He- 
brews i. 8, xi. 8, as a rendering of aidy, aidvec, 
where the Greek has, beyond all doubt, the world 
sense, though in its time aspect. Again, there is 
no accounting for this idiom in the New Testa- 
ment [this use of aidy so different from the clas- 
sical] except by regarding it as a Hebraism, 
which is simply saying that the world sense, thus 
viewed, was an old and established sense of the 
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Hebrew cry. There was nothing in any sci- 
ence, or thinking, in the Jewish age immediately 
preceding, to occasion any change or departure 
from the old meaning. ‘here is neither autho- 
rity nor weight in WinER’s remarks (Idioms of 
New Testament, 3 27, 3) on the plural forms of 
aioy,—that ‘they are used for worlds because the 
object denoted consists of several parts, e. G-y ob 
ai@vec, the whole world, the universe,” with which 


he would compare the Rabbinical use of cndy 
“The Jews,” he says, ‘imagined several hea- 
vens, one above the other.’’ That is true, but 


they never use andy to express such a concep- 
tion. Itisever DDW Dw, the Heaven of Hea- 
vens, or the Heaven and Heaven of Heavens, or 
some similar language, from which came after- 
wards the third heaven of the Jews, and the seven 
heavens of the Talmud and of the Mohammedans. 
But this was ever in the space sense—worlds above 
worlds—not the time sense, worlds after worlds, 
which was a conception peculiarly Shemitic, 
barely found, if at all, among other ancient peo- 


ples, and giving rise to those pluralitics of poy, 
and afterwards of aiév, which can be accounted 
for in no other way; since the conception of ab- 


solute endlessness as etymological in pdiy, or 
aiév, would clearly have prevented it. It is 
this idea which so refutes the assertion of Stuart 
(Comment. Ecclesiastes xii.-1) that ‘time divided 
is not strictly predicable of a future state.” He 
means that all duration before or after the pre- 
sent world, as we call it, must be regarded as one 
continuous blank, or unvaried extension of being. 
There are not only no days and years, such gs 
measure our olam, but no aidvec, or world-times, 
in that greater chronology. This certainly is not 
the Scripture mode of conception, or such lan- 
guage as we find would never have arisen, or 


such pluralities as condy, alévec, or their redu- 
plications, ages of ages, worlds of worlds exactly 
like the space pluralities NW NW, heaven of 
heavens. Such is the Scripture conception, we 
say, and what right had Stuart, following Hir- 
zia, to deny that it is a Scripture truth, or to af- 
firm that it is only a mode of speaking more 
humano? And reason sanctions it. What a 
narrow idea that the great antepast, and the 


great future after this brief world or bby has 
passed away, are to be regarded as having no 
chronology of a higher kind, no other worlds, 
and worlds of worlds, succeeding each other in 
number and variety inconceivable! RoBinson 
seems to hold the view of Winer that when aidvec 
is used for worlds in the New Testament, it is to 
be regarded as a space conception, ‘‘the upper 
and lower worlds, the heayens and the earth, as 
making up the universe; and he refers to Heb. 
i. 2 and xi. 8, passages which should have con- 
vinced him (pace tanti viri, do we venture to say 
it) that the time sense (worlds after worlds in- 
stead of worlds beyond or above worlds) is not 
only predominant but exclusive, as it is in 1 
Timothy i. 17, Baovdede THv aidvor, the King of 
the worlds, the King eternal. This would seem, 
too, to be ZécxiER’s way of thinking, when he 
speaks of the rendering world (Eccles. iii. 11) as 
appearing first in the Talmudic literature, and 
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carrying the sense of kosmos, macrocosmos. 


Neither Dy in the Old Testament, nor aidv in 
the New, has ever the sense of kosmos, or any 
space conception attached to it. That idea, as 
was said before, did come in afterwards among the 
Yalmudists and early Rabbins, butit was only after 
they had got a smattering of science, and wished 
to make some of their old words look more philo- 
sophical. See Buxrorr’s Lexicon on the word. 
They still, however, retained the time sense, or 
the world-time, in their favorite expressions, 


mn cobip skis world, and N20 Dy, the world 
to come, which are exact representations of the 
ancient usage, as it arose in that early day, 
when time worlds were so much more a source of 
wondering thought than worlds in space, the 
boasted conception of our madern knowledge. 


It may be thought that this view of ody and 
aiév as having plurals, and, therefore, not in 
themselves denoting absolute endlessness, or infi- 
nity of time, must weaken the force of certain 
passages in the New Testament, especially of that 
most solemn sentence, Matth. xxv. 46. This, 
however, comes from a wrong view of what con- 
stitutes the real power of the impressive language 
there employed. The preacher, in contending 
with the Universalist, or Restorationist, would 
commit an error, and, it may be, suffer a failure 
in his argument, should he lay the whole stress 
of it on the etymological or historical significance 
of the words, aidy, aiwvioc, and attempt to prove 
that, of themselves, they necessarily carry the 
meaning of endless duration. There is another 
method by which the conclusion is reached in a 
zauch more impressive and cavyil-silencing man- 
ner. Itis by insisting on that dread aspect of : 
Jjinality that appears not in single words merely, 
but in the power and vividness of the language 
taken as a whole. The parabolic images eyi- 
dently represent a closing scene. It is the last 
great act in the drama of human existence, the 
human world, ort son, we may say, if not the 
cosmical. It is the cuvréAeca tov aidvoc, Matth. 
xiii. 89, the end, the settlement, the reckoning of 
the world, or more strongly, Heb. ix. 26, 
ovvréheia Tév aidvev, “the settlement of the 
worlds,” when ‘God demands again the ages 
fled,” Eccles. iii. 15 (see the Metrical Version, 
and the reasons for this translation). At all 


events, our race, the DIN °33, the Adamic race, 
the human aidév, or world, is judged ; whether 
that judgment occupy a solar day of twenty-four 
hours, or a much longer historic period. ‘There 
comes at last the end. Sentence is pronounced. 
The condemned go away, él¢ kéAacwy aidviov—the 
righteous, ei¢ Cav aidvov. Both states are ex- 
pressed in language precisely parallel, and so 
presented that we cannot exegetically make any 
difference in the force and extent of the terms. 
Aiévioc, from its adjective form, may ‘perhaps 
mean, an existence, a duration, measured by 
eons, or worlds (taken as the measuring unit), 
just as our present world, or won, is measured 
by years or centuries. But it would be more in 
accordance with the plainest etymological usage 
to give it simply the sense of olamic or zonic, or 


to regard it as denoting, like the Jewish ody 
NIN (olam habba), the world to come, These 
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shall go away into the punishment [the restraint, 
imprisonment] of the world to come, and these 
into the life of the world to come. That is all we 
can etymologically or exegetically make of the — 
word in this passage. And so is it ever in the 
old Syriac Version, where the one rendering is 
still more unmistakably clear: ‘‘ These shall go 


away my xpuwn? to the pain of the olam, 
and these T2777 81M) to the life of the olam” 


—the world to come. Compare the same Syriac 
expressions in a great many other passages, such 
as Matth. xix. 16; Mark x. 17; Luke xyiii. 18; 
John iii. 15; Acts xiii. 46; 1 Tim. vi. 12, etc., 
in which aldviog is ever rendered pIyIT or 
spoy77 (more emphatic) “that which belongs 
to, the olam,” in the singular. 

They shall go away—the one here, the other 
there. The two classes so long mingled are di- 
vided, no more, as it would seem, to be again to- 
gether. The ‘‘ wheat is gathered into the garner,”’ 
the ‘‘tares are cast into the fire.” The harvest 
is over; there is no more to follow; at least, the 
language gives us no intimation of any thing be- 
yond. The catastrophe has come; the drama is 
ended; the curtain drops. Shall it never rise 
again? Is this solemn close forever in the sense 
of irreversibility? Who is authorized to say 
that there will ever be an arrest of this judgment, ~ 
or a new trial ever granted? Every thing in the 
awful scene so graphically depicted seems to fa- 
vor the one thought of jinality. Rash minds may 
indulge the thought of some change, some dis- 
pensation in still remoter ‘ worlds to come,” but 
there is no warrant for it in any of the language 
employed. If there be allowed the thought of 
change, it may be inferred of the one state as 
well as of the other. The Cw aidvioc may have 
its interruption, its renewed probation, and ex- 
posure to evil; exegetically this may be as well 
sustained as the other. To rebut any such pre- 
sumption, we’ have, too, our Saviour’s words, 
John xiv. 2: “If it were not so, I would have 
told you.” There would lIfive been a similar 
ground for such language here as when he said, 
‘“‘Let not your hearts be troubled; in my Fa- 
ther’s house are many mansions ;”’ there would 
have been the same reason for allaying fears of 
change on the one hand, or preventing despair 
on the other, had there not been the intention to 
impress that thought of finality which the whole 
dramatic representation so vividly conveys: If 
sthere were ages of change coming somewhere in 
the vast future, in the infinite flow of the alavec. 
TOY aidvor, “the ages of ages,’? when the Cup 
should cease, or the kéAacic be intermitted, «T 
would hayvé told you.” He has not told us; and 
no man should have the audacity to raise the 
veil which He has so solemnly dropped before the 
vision both of sense and reason. Let it remain 
for a new revelation, when he chooses to make 
it. Till then it stands: They shall go away, the 
one into the life, the other into the imprison- 
ment, of the world to come. There is no more ; 
let no one add to it; let no one take owey. 

__ Some have thought to find the metaphysical 
idea of timelessness in the Scriptural olamic words, 
and especially in the aidv, aldmoc, of the New 
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Testament. That is a Platonic notion largely 
dwelt» upon in the Timeus (87 c) where aid is 
represented as fixed, one of the ‘things that 
stand” [belonging to the class called ta dvra 
rather than ra ycyvoueva] whilst ypdvoc, flowing 
time, is its ‘“‘moving image,” or the revolving 
mirror which seems to set in motion the landscape 
of eternity, though, in reality, allis changeless 
and still. But this timeless idea is no etymologi- 
cal sense of aidév; it is only the speculative notion 
of the philosopher which he represents by the 
word as supplying a supposed antithesis to 
xpovoc, time. We have no right to say, however, 
that there is no ground for it inthe reason. It 
appears, sometimes, in the common thinking, as 
when we speak of time as contrasted with eter- 
nity, or of a state before time was, or that shall 
be when ‘time shall be no more.” Such a style 
of speech has been favored by a wrong interpre- 
tation of the language, Rev. x. 6, dre ypdvoc ov 
éorat ért, and a severing it from its immediate 
context. Still its prevalence shows that it is not 
altogether alien to the human thinking. It is 
felt thatthere is a solid reason for predicating 
‘timelessness of God, of the Divine mind, and the 
Divine ways, as lying above the plane of the hu- 
man, even ‘‘as the Heaven is high above the 
earth” [Isa. lv. 9]. To Deity all effects must be 
present in their causes, and causes seen in their 
effects, and all phenomena, or ‘things that do 
appear,” must have their more real existence in 
the unseen seminal energies of which they are 
manifestations. They have their true being in the 
Logos or Word from whence they came. In this 
sense the Prophet most sublimely represents God 
as pqp.aw, Ps. ly. 20, sedens antiquitatem, liter- 
ally, sitting the everlasting antepast, and W j2v 
Isa. lvii. 15, inhabiting eternity, both of which ex- 
pressions would seem to aim at denoting, as far 
as language can denote it, a timeless state, as op- 
posed to movement or succession. And so even 
‘in regard to the human soul, our own finite 
thoughts may sometimes faintly present to us the 
image of successionless spiritual being, or of 
some approach to it. We can think of a condi- 
tion of the spirit in which time, as movement, 
seems to disappear. it may be the conception of 
some ‘beatific vision” on the one hand, or of 
some “horror of great darkness” on the other, 
the one so enrapturing and absorbing, the other 
so dense and harrowing, that all division, or 
sense of such division, seems so wholly lost that 
existence, in this respect, may not improperly be 
said to be timeless. Again, there is the school- 
men’s notion of eternity as given by Bonrutus, tota 
simul et interminabilis vile possessio, or as it is de- 
fined by that quaint old Hebraist and Lexicogra- 
pher, Robertson—“ Eternity the everlasting and 
ever present, without futurition or preterition,”’ 
as in the timeless name NN, Wi, the 1 AM 
(Jahveh or Jehovah) 6 dv, Kai 6 7; kat 6 épybus- 
voc. But such a timeless idea is hardly for our 
present thinking, in this present state of change 
and transition. ‘Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for us; it is high, we cannot attain unto 
it.” The mere glimpse we sometimes get dazzles 
the vision, and casts us down to that mode of 
thinking, as necessarily involving succession, 
which God has made the law of our present 
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mentalbeing. Wecannot, therefore, believe that 
this timeless idea of aidy is intended in those pas- 
sages that are meant to impress us with the so- 
lemnities of our future existence. If it thus oc- 
curs any where in the New Testament, it would 
seem to be in such passages as 2 Cor. iv. 18, ra 
yap Brenoueve mpdoxacpa, Ta 8 py Brerdueva alé- 
va—‘‘the things that are seen are temporal! the 
things that are unseen are eternal.” We do not 
think that Paul got this, or other passages like ~ 
it (such as Heb. xi. 1, 8; Rom. i. 20) from Plato, 
or that they were suggested to him by any study 
of the Platonic writings; but certainly there is a 
wonderful resemblance between it and some 
things in the Timeeus, and the Republic. The 
Un Brerousva, the aépata, “the unseen things,” 
of Paul, do strongly suggest, and are suggested 
by the ded, the dépara, the voyra of Plato, as 
all denoting, not merely things absent from pre- 
sent vision, but that which is, inits very essence, 
unseen, supersensual, above all the senses, for 
which seeing is simply taken as the higher and 
general representative. So zpdécxapa and aida 
suggest the same distinction that Plato makes in 
the Timzus between the yyvdueva, and the 
alévia, the becoming, the flowing, the changing, 
and the seonian, in the sense of reality and im- 
mutability. We arestrongly drawn to think that 
Paul has something of the same contrast, though 
presented in a far higher and holier aspect than 
the mere philosophical contemplation. Hpdécxaipa, 
temporal would seem opposed to aida, not in the 
sense of a short period (or periods) as contrasted 
with a long duration, or eyen an endless dura- 
tion, but, rather, as time itself, or existence in 
time, as the antithesis of the timeless, that a- 
mutable, successionless being which even now we 
sometimes seem to see as in a mirror shadowly, 
(1 Cor. xiii. 12), or enigmatically, but which 
then the soul may behold, face to face, as the 
most real of all realities. Except, however, in 
such lofty passages. as that, where the inspired 
writer seems to see, and strives to utter, things 
appyra, or ineffable (2 Cor, xii. 4), it is best to 
be content with that other and more obvious 
sense, which is best adapted to our faculties in 
their present state, and which may, therefore, 
be rationally regarded as the sense intended for 
us by the divine author of the Scriptures. Even 
here, in 2 Cor. iy. 18, this lower sense, if any 
choose to call it so, satisfies every demand of our 
present thinking: the things that are seen, the 
changing transitory objects around us, belong to 
our present transitory being—they are mpécxacpa, 
for a season.—The things that ‘‘eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard,” belong to the great world 
to come, as an adyanced period in the vast suc- 
cessions of time. In this sense they are olamic or 
ceonian. A purely timeless state, it may be said, 
is above our conceptions, at least for the human 
or finite existence,—above our conceptual think- 
ing even, though not altogether transcending, as 
an idea, our highest reasoning. 

There are other passages in which the sense 


of mbdiy would seem even more limited than in 
this verse of Heclesiastes (i. 3), or rather, to be 
taken as a hyperbolical term, for the indefinite 
or unmeasured, though of conceivably short du- 
ration. Compare Exod. xxi. 16, where it is said 
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of a servant in certain cases cobiyd way, 
‘cand he shall serve him forever’’—that is, in dis- 
tinction from a set time. So also, Lev. xxv. 26. 
The same language is used of inheritances, and 
earthly possessions, as in Deut. xxix. 28. Asan 
example of the immense extremes which the con- 
text shows in the use of the word, compare the 
language employed but a short distance from. 
this latter passage, Deut. xxxii. 40 ‘IN ON 


diy “ T live forever,” spoken of God in sucha 
way as to mean nothing less than the absolute or 
endless eternity. But it is the subject to which 
it is applied that forces to this, not any etymolo- 
gical necessity inthe word itself. 

“And they shall reign forever and forever,” 
Rey. xxii. 5. Here is another example of an 
attemptito express the immeasurable, though in 
a different way, that is, by reduplications: kat 
Paothetoovay cig rove AIQNAS tov AIQNQN, in 
secula seculorum, on oy ody, Syriac NO) 
SIV, or, in one word, pow, leolam- 
olemin, for-ever-ever-more, for ages of ages, worlds 
of worlds, eternities of eternities.—WicKLIFr, 
“‘ thet schulen regne in to worldis of worldis.”” It 
falls short, of course, in conception, as all lan- 
guage must, yet still it is conceptually aiming at 
the endless, or absolute eternity, and must be 
taken, therefore, as representative of it in ¢dea. 
A negative term, in such case, like infinite, or 
endless, might have been used; but though cor- 
rect, logically, it would have had far less con- 
ceptual, or even ideal power. 

This is said.of the future. There is a similar 
language used of the past; as Ephesians iii. 9, 


and TGV aldvur, @ seculis, cyndiy {>> from the 


olams, from the ages, the cternities, Wrcn1rrn, 
** hidde fro worldis,” T'ynpAun, ‘from the begin- 
ning of the world,” the great world, including 
all worlds,—or, taken without division, the an- 
tepast eternity, before the present aidv, olam, or 
world, began. 

There is another method in which an attempt 
is made to represent the absolute eternity. It is 
by a phrase shorter than those before mentioned, 
but more emphatic, and, in some respects, more 


impressive. It is by adding to my, or to 


my, the particle Ty, or the noun ‘ty, some- 
times written TY. Fuerst makes this word, as 


a noun, denoting eternity, from a supposed root 
‘ly, to which he gives the sense obducere, obvelare, 
to conceal, &c., making it, in this way, like the 


verb ty, the primary sense of which is Aidden- 
° 
ness, obscurity, thus giving the noun poy the 
sense of the unbounded, theindefinite, There is 
no authority for thisin the case of ty. It might 
more plausibly be regarded as having the sense 
oe ae 
of number, like the Arabic No; but the best 
view is that of Guspnius, who makes it, both 


=Arabic \ Ac 


which has the sense of transition. 


as noun and particle, from M1) 





It is rather 


i ee 
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| transition to, arrival and going beyond—a passing 
beyond, still farther, on, and on. Thus*it be- 
comes aname for eternity, asin those remarkable 
expressions, Isa. ix. 5, TJ! "AN, poorly rendered 
everlasting Father, and TY j2z, inhabiting eternity, 
Isa, lvii. 15; with which compare TY °})10 
Hab. iii, 6, Ty U1, Gen. xlix. 29, and py 
WwW. mM 7Iy, Isa. xlv. 17, where we haye the 


same word as noun and preposition—the moun- 
tains of ad, the progenitors of ad—to the ages of 
ad—to the ages to which other ages are to be 
added; indefinitely. Hence the preposition sense 
to, making it significantly, as well as etymologi- 
cally equivalent to the Latin ad et, the Greek 
étt, Saxon at and fo, in all of which there is this 
sense of arrival and transition. Theidea becomes - 
most vivid and impressive in this Hebrew phrase 
sy) oni, for ever and yet, for the age, the 
world, the eternity, and still on, on, on; or.as 
the quaint old lexicographer before referred to 
expresses it, ‘“‘it imparteth this, As yet, and as 
yet, and ever as yet, forever, and forevewmore, as 
yet ”’—as though there were, in this short word 


thus added to dy, the full power of Handel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus, as it comes to us in the seem- 
ingly endless repetitions of that most sublime mu- 
sic. Unlike the others, the effect of this short 


addition to rony is felt, in its very brevity and 
abruptness, as something that gives the impres- 
sion of endless iteration. It is like the mathe- 
matician’s abbreviating term + &c., or the sign 
of infinity o, or the symbol by which he would 
denote the supposed last term of an infinite se- 
ries. These pluralities and reduplications, and 
other striking methods of representing the olamic 
ideas, are peculiar to the Shemitic languages, or 
they appear in our modern tongues only as de- 
rived from them through Bible translations, much 
changed, too, and weakened in the transfer. 
They are utterly at war with the thought of the 
great eternal past and future as blank undivided 
durations, according to the unwarranted dictum 
of Hirziag and Sruarv,; which would confine all 
history and all chronology to this brief son we 
call time. These peculiar terms, with their 
strange pluralities, would never have grown up 
in the language of a people who entertained such 
a blank conception. The fact, however, is just 
the other way. In these vast time ideas, and the 
manner of vividly representing them, the She- 
mitic mind went beyond the modern, although we 
boast, and with reason, of so far exceeding the 
early men in the vastness of our space concep- 
tions. It is only lately that our science has had 
its attention called to the great time periods of 
the world, as transcending the ordinary histori- 
cal. Under the influence of the new idea, we 
talk largely in our numerical estimates, though 
almost wholly hypothetical; but for real emo- 
tional power what are our long rows of decimals, 
our myriads, and millions, and billions, to the 
aldvec TOV aidvev, the ages of ages, the worldis of 
worldis, the olam of olams, the great world made 
up of countless worlds, not beyond each other, in 
space, but one after the other, in time? 

There is still another aspect of the world idea, 
which seems to be presented, Ecclesiastes iii. 11, 
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14. The thought of the world, or of a world, 
when the mind receives it complete, comes to it 
in a trinal form of contemplation, like the three 
dimensions in geometry, breadth, length, and 
vheight. It is the world in space and force, (or 
~ the world dynamically), the world in time, and 
_the world in rank or range of being. To use 
“some of the language employed by Dr. Langs, 
Genesis, 190, 191, it is the ‘‘ world as kosmos, the 
world as gon,” to which we may add, the world 
as the kingdom of God. The application of this 
thought, especially the latter view of it, to Ec- 
clesiastes iii, 11, 14, gives those verses a force 
and significance which warrants great confidence 
in it as the true interpretation. On ver. 11 of 
that chapter, see some further remarks in the 
note adjoined. In ver. 14 it is said, “I know 
that allthat God doeth,” or ‘‘ whatsoever God 
doeth, it shall be forever,” says our translation, 
in perpetuum says the Vulgate, 1xx, etc Tov aidva 
(for the zon), Luruer, das bestehet immer. The 


Ilebrew ody here may be rendered, as in 
ver. 11, for the world, but it can hardly be re- 
garded exclusively, or mainly, as either the world 
in space or the world in time.. The mind-is not 
satisfied with the rendering forever, or for eter- 
nity, if there is understood by it simply endless 
duration. God’s greater works, the heavenly 
bodies and their motions may have such a term 
applied to them, hyperbolically, as compared with 
the transient works of man, and this is the view 
which some excellent commentators take of the 
passage. There is a striking resemblance to it, 
well worthy of note, in Crcero’s Treatise de Natura 
Deorum, where the lower tellurian irregularities 
are contrasted with the heavenly order and per- 
manency as manifested in the planetary move- 
ments, or, to use some of Konetera’s language, 
the flowing, changing world, Wown NMA, “be- 
neath the sun,” and the world supra solem, the 
eternal sphere, unchanging, or forever constant, 
in its one unyarying movement: Nulla igitur in 
colo nec fortuna, nec temeritas, nec erratio, nec va- 
rietas inost: contraqu2, omnis ORDO, VERITAS, 
RATIO, CONCORDIA; quxque his vacant, em- 
entila et falsa, plenaqgue erroris, ea circum terras, 
‘infra lunam, qux omnium ultima est, in terrisque ver- 
santur. ‘*There is, therefore, in the heavens 
neither chance, nor arbitrariness, nor erroneous 
movement, nor variableness, but, on the contrary, 
all is order, truth, reason, constancy (ratio in the 
sonse of proportion, harmony) ; void of these, all 
is spurious, false, full of error, that lies beneath 
the moon, the lowest sphere, or that has its home 
here on earth” [Argument of the Stoic Balbus, 
Circ. De. Nat. Deor., If. 22].” ‘Beneath the 
moon ”—compare it with the frequent Solomonic 
expression above referred to, and the sublime 


language, Job xxv. 2, 101703 piv ney 
faciens concordiam in sublimibus suis—‘‘ who maketh 
peace in His high places.” ° Thus regarded, the 


heavens in their larger and higher aspect, are 
representative of the calmness, immutability, 
and unfailing certainty of that divine Will which 
is ever one with the divine Reason. This is in- 
deed a noble view of the passage, but we cannot 
think it the exclusively true one, not simply be- 
cause it is said in other Scriptures (Ps. cii. 26, 
Isa. li. 6), that ‘the heavens themselves grow 
old”? and ‘‘vanish away,” but because it can 
hardly be made to suit with the expression 


moni, either in its cosmical or time sense, or 


those other words Wx 9D “whatsoever God 
has made.” Some things God has made to be 
transient, and they can, in no sense, be said to 
“be forever,” or ‘for eternity,” unless we take 
it, according to the view of Zéckuer, in their 
connections with other things that are eternal, 
or in their bearing upon-eternal destinies. But 
this would be true also of the works and move- 
ments of man, or things ‘‘beneath the sun.” 
The better view, therefore, and better satisfying 
the whole spirit of the passage, is that which re- 


gards cony as denoting the world, or world-time 
in God’s sight—the great ideal, as it appears to. 
Him, including not merely space and time, but 
the great range of being—or, to ayoid the use of 
what might seem affected philosophical language, 
the divine plan of being, to which the smallest 
and most transient things.contribute as well as 
the greatest,—in other words, the kingdom of 
God. To this ‘nothing can be added; from it ° 
nothing can be taken away.” In this sense, all 


that God doeth is ony, for the olam, for the 
world, for the great whole of being, as distin- 
guished from the human plans, the human do- 
ings, with their adapted yet transient seasons, 
as they are enumerated in the first part of tho 
chapter— ‘‘a time for every thing,” but every 
thing for the olam, or great world time, with 
its inconceivable range of being, transcending 
man, as man transcends the animal worlds be- 
low him. A somewhat similar view seems to 
have been entertained by that excellent old com- 
mentator Martin Geter. He refers itto ‘the 
divine decrees’? —God’s ideal world, in fact, 
whose effects are determined in their causes, as 
the causes are all contained in the effects. ‘By 
God’s doing here”’ he says, ‘‘we are not to un- 
derstand simply the things produced by him, 
creatures which God has made; for they do not 
all remain forever, &., but it is to be under- 
stood, de facere Det interno, 7. ¢., de decretis divinis, 
of the divine decrees (in mente divina) as they are 
forever in the divine mind, unchangeably, with- 
out addition or diminution, nam consilium Jeho- 
vah in seculum stat, cogitationes cordis ejus in gene- 
rationem et generationem, Ps. xxxiii. 11: ‘For 
the counsel of Jehovah stends, the thoughts of 
his heart unto all generations.” See also the 
note on the astronomical objections to the Bible ; 
Bibelwerk, Genesis, Eng. ed., pp. 183, 184.—T.L.] 
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B.—The practical wisdom of men, aiming at sensual enjoyment, and magnificent 
worldly enterprises, is vanity. 


Cuaprer II. I-26. 
1. The vanity of practical wisdom in itself, proved by the example of Solomon. 


(Vers. 1-19). 


1 Isaid in mine heart, Go to now, I will prove thee with mirth, therefore enjoy 

2 pleasure: and behold, this also 2s vanity. I said of laughter, It is mad ; and of 

3 mirth, What doeth i? I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, yet ac- 

quainting mine heart with wisdom ; and to lay hold on folly, till I might see what 

was that good for the sons of men, which they should do under the heaven all the 

4 days of their life. I made me great works; I builded me houses; I planted me 

5 vineyards: I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all 

6 kind of fruits. I made me pools of water, to water therewith the wood that bring- 

7 eth forth trees: I got me servants and maidens, and had servants born in my house; 

also I had great possessions of great and small cattle above all that were in Jeru- 

8 salem before me: I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of 

kings, and of the provinces: I gat me men-singers and women-singers, and the de- 

9 lights of the sons of men, as musical instruments, and that of all sorts. So I was 

great, and increased more than all that were before me in Jerusalem: also my Wis- 

10 dom remained with me. And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, 

I withheld not my heart from any joy; for my heart rejoiced in all my labour: 

11 and this was my portion of all my labour. Then I looked on all the works that 

my hands had wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to do: and behold, 

12 all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit under the sun. And 

I turned myself to behold wisdom, and madness, and folly : for what can the man 

13 do that cometh after the king? even that which hath been already done. Then I 

14 saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth darkness. The wise man’s 

eyes are in his head; but the fool walketh in darkness: and I myself perceived also 

15 that one event happeneth to them all. Then said I in my heart, As it happeneth 

to the fool, so it happeneth even to me; and why was I then more wise? Then I 

16 said in my heart, that this also is vanity. For there 7s no remembrance of the wise 
more than of the fool for ever; seeing that which now is, in the days to come shall © 

17 all be forgotten. And how dieth the wise man? as the fool. Therefore I hated 

life; because the work that is wrought under the sun és grievous unto me: for all 

18 is vanity and vexation of spirit. Yea, I hated all my labour which I had taken 

under the sun; because I should leave it unto the man that shall be after me. 

19 And who knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a fool? yet shall he have rule 

_ over all my labour wherein I have laboured, and wherein I have shewed myself 

wise under the sun. This is also vanity. 


2, The aim of life to be attained in consideration of the empirical vanity of practical wisdom. 


Vers. 20-26. 


20 Therefore I went about to cause my heart to despair of all the labour which TI 
21 took under the sun. For there isa man whose labour is in wisdom, and in know- 

ledge, and in equity ; yet to a man that hath not laboured therein shall he leave 
22 it for his portion. This also zs vanity and a great evil. For what hath man of 
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all his labour, and of the vexation.of his heart, wherein he hath laboured under 
23 the sun? For all his days are sorrow, and his travail grief; yea, his heart taketh 
24 not rest inthe night. This is also vanity. There is nothing better for a man than 
that he should eat and drink, and that he should make’his soul enjoy good in his 
25 labour. This also I saw, that it was from the hand of God. For who can eat. or 
26 who else can hasten hereunto more than I? For God giveth to a man that is good 


in his sight wisdom, and knowledge, and joy: but to the sinner he giveth travail, 
to gather and to heap up, that he may give to him that is good before God. This 


~ also 7s vanity and vexation of spirit. 


[Ver. 1X]. A particle of address or appeal, come on now, sometimes of entreaty. Were it denotes another trial 


with an ironical intimation ofits failure. The address is to his heart, and the strong entroaty; or emotion, is shown in 


the paragogic 7} in MIDIS, O let me try thee again!—T. L.] 


we - 
[Ver. 8. AAW 7. See Exrger. and Notes. Dr) is sometimes used to denote paucity, as Numb. ix. 20; 


Gen. xxxiv. 30; ‘Ps. cv. 12, &c. Here the whole phrase may be rendered numbered days,7.e,few days. 


Version.—T. L. 


See Metrical 


[Ver.5.—C D379. Sce Exzcer. and note to Introduction, p. $2—T. L.] 
[Ver. 8—n)})9. Int. Ap.,p. 34,975, NIT. See Hxzazr. and Notes also Int. to Metrical Version.—T. L.] 
ie Agel 4 
[ Ver. 1o— pox rendered denied, but more properly withhold from, primary sense to separate, place by itself, Gen. 
gover SOR 


xxvii. 36.—T. L.] 


{Ver. 18.—f\"8 denotes more properly here the judgment of the mind than seeing stated asa fact. I thought, I 
: Ree as 


judged. Such a sense is a very common one in the Arabic root, and in the Rabbinical usage. It occurs also inthe oldest 


Ifebrew, as in the language Gen. ii. 19, .““ He brought them unto Adam,” mis, for Adam to see (judge) what name he 


should give them. It is only an opinion expressed here. See Metrical Version —T. L.} 


[Ver. 14.—7J7)73. See Execzr, and Note, p. 


58—I. L.] 


[ Ver. 16.—93 33. The full form would be 15 WWI. For an examination of such words, and the manner 


ys <6 -o Ri =f 
in which they have become abbreviated, whether in later or earlier Hebrew, or as a mere matter of orthography, see 


text note to Gen. vi.3 [DAw3].—T. L.J 
[Vor. 30. i3D). See Exzaer. and Note—T. L.] 


[Ver. a—jWwd. One of the words relied upon to prove the late date; but it is most purely Hebrew, and a noun 
Ba ‘ 


of ‘the same root, and the same sense, is found in that old composition Ps. lxviii.7: TAWID prosperity, very wrongly 
RI 


rendered chains in E. V., as though from wp. See Hurrety.—T. L.] 


[Ver. 21.5 syF. See ExEGEr. and Note.—T. L.] 


[Ver. 23.—Yn Wry. Literally hasten beyond, go farther—more without. There is the figure of arace. See Metri- 
a 


cal Version; also the Hxscet. and Note, p. £5—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Of the two divisions of this chapter, the jirst, 
yers, 1-19), treats of the vanity of the practical 
efforts of men, and thus supplements the descrip- 
tion of the vanity of the theoretical strivings 
after wisdom, whilst the second division (vers. 
20-26) is of a more general character, and de- 
duces a provisional result from the nature of hu- 
man strivings after wisdom as therein set forth. 
Each of the two divisions contains two subdivi- 
sions or strophes within itself, of which, natu- 
rally, that of the first longer division (the one of 
nine, the other of eight verses) is especially com- 
prehensive, and is, in addition to this, provided 
with a short introductory proposition (vers. 1, 2). 
The complete scheme of the contents of this chap- 
ter is therefore as follows:—I. Division. The 
vanity of practical wisdom aiming at sensual en- 
joyment and magnificent enterprises, proved by 
the example of Solomon: a. (proposition, vers. 
1, 2), in general; b. (first strophe, vers. 3-11), 
in reference to that seeking after enjoyment and 
extensive activity; ¢. (second strophe, vers. 12-19) 
in reference to the uncertain and deceptive suc- 
cess of the efforts alluded to.—II. Division: The 
aim of life to be attained in consideration of the 
empirical vanity of practical wisdom; a. (first 





strophe, vers. 20-23): Negative proof of the 
same, as not consisting in grasping after earthly 
and selfish wisdom, and after external worldly 
success; b. (second strophe, vers. 24-26): Posi- 
tive showing of the life aim of the wise man, as 
consisting in the cheerful enjoyment of worldly 
benefits offered by God to those in whom he de- 
lights, 


2. First Division. Proposition or general Intro- 
duction: Vers. 1, 2.—I said in my heart. ‘18 
with ‘SN is essentially pleonastic, as also 
ini. 16; ii. 11, 14, 18; iii. 17, cdc., for it is in no 
wise apparent that a special significance is in 
these passages to be given to the subject speaking 
(Hunestenera), and pleonasms of all varicties 
are very characteristic in the somewhat broad 
and circumstantial style of the author. Go & 
now, I will prove thee with mirth, t.e., I will try 
whether thou wilt feel contented and happy in 
this new object of thy experience, namely, in 
cheerful sensual enjoyment, whether, on this 
path of pleasure and joy thou canst become a . 


310 =) (chap. ix. 7). For the address to 


his own heart (or own soul) comp. Ps. xvi. 
2; xiii. 5; xliii. 5; Luke xii. 18, 19; for the 
construction, to prove one with something 
(2733), 1 Kings, x. ].— Therefore enjoy 
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pleasure. (Lit. Ger.,behold pleasure). — This 
beholding is here considered as connected with 
an enjoyable appropriation of the object beheld, 
which sense the preposition strongly expresses 
by virtue of its reference to the conception of 
lingering with the beheld object; comp. 3 118) in 
Gen. xxi. 16; Job. iii. 9; and therewith the sim- 
ple 8) in the expression m0 my) Eccles. vi. 6, 
or in COM m8), chap. ix. and in MV mx), 
chap. viii. 16, etc. Ver. 2. I said of laughter, 
It is mad. ‘Of laughter,” does not mean as 
much as ‘‘in reference to laughter’ (KNoBEL, 
Vain., efc.): but the, laughter, 7. ¢., the unre- 
strained cheerfulness attending sensual enjoy- 
ment, seems here to be personified, just as 


mirth in the next clause. 7779, Part. Poal, 


as in Ps. cii. 9, means really one void of sense, 
one infatuated, and might more properly be con- 
sidered masculine, than as neuter (with Vain., 
Hirzic, etc.), so that Luruer’s translation: 
“Thou art mad,” apart from the address, seems 
’ substantially justified. See HENGSTENBERG, who 
strikingly compares with it dgpov, Luke xii. 20, 
and justhy finds in this passage the germ of the 
Parable of the Rich Man, Luke xii. 16-21. And 
of mirth, what doeth it? 7. ¢., what does it 
accomplish, what fruit does it bring forth (comp. 
"5 mYy)? Luther, in imitation of the Sepé. 
Vulg., etc., considers the question as an address 
to mirth (‘‘what doest thou)?’ but it is rather, 
as the word 1 shows, a bitterly contemptuous 
exclamation addressed to, some third person, and 
an answer is not expected. For the form 71 
instead of NN? comp. vy. 15; vii. 23, Kings vi. 
19. Some exegetists, especially of the rational- 
istic period, have unjustly desired to find a con- 
tradiction in the fact that KomzeLeru here des- 
pises cheerful sensual enjoyment, whilst in con- 
clusion (ver. 24, f.) he vaunts it as the principal 
aim of life.* What he here blamesand condemns 
as foolish, is clearly only that empty merriment 
which accompanies the wild exhilaration of sen- 
sual enjoyment, or sensual pleasure, as only end 
and aim of human effort, not a thankfully cheer- 
ful enjoyment of the benefits bestowed by God. 
_ Comp. Luruer on this passage, and see the ho- 
miletical hints. 

8. First division, first strophe: Vers. 3-11.—I 
sought in mine heart to give myself unto 
wine. (Lit. Ger., to comfort my flesh with 
wine). Of the sensual joy indicated in the first 
verse, a special kind is here named, by which 
the preacher first sought to obtain satisfaction, 
and then follow, to the sixth verse inclusive, still 
other such separate means of sensual enjoyment. 
The word ‘/\1, therefore, recommences the 


account where the M2338 ver. 1, had begun 


it, and is in substance synonymous with that 
verb. Comp. Numb. xiii. 18; xv. 39; etc., where 





_*[There is no contradiction, real or apparent, to be recon- 
ciled, if ver. 24 is only rightly rendered as it simply stands 
in the Hebrew, without any addition. See Note on that 
passage.—T. L.] . 
TIVA—OAIA, is very emphatic here. 
deep and earnest search. Tho primary sense to go about, 
hence, investigate, appears very strong, Kccles. vii. 25: I 
went round about (1J))3D), “Iand my heart, to know and 


It denotes a 


to explore cn), and to seek out wisdom, efc.” It is the 


7317 is always used in the sense of trying, ex- 
perimenting, and not in that of thinking, re- 
flecting. (Euster). Wa ‘y4D is most justly 
explained by Gssxnivs, H1rzic, HENGSTENBERG, 
etc., as ‘*to nourish the body,” 7. ¢., to keep it in 
action or condition, to make it lasting and strong, — 
so that the expression: ‘*bread which strength- 
eneth man’s heart” (Ps. civ. 15), seems parallel 
with it. Others explain it differently, as Knoprn 
and Varmincer: “To keep my sensual nature 
with wine;” Ewanp, Exster: ‘to attach my 
sensetowine;” HmRzreLD: ‘to entice my body by 
wine,” ete. Yet acquainting mine heart 
with wisdom. (Zit. Ger., my heart led me with 
wisdom), a parenthetical clause that clearly indi- 
cates what the inner man of the preacher did 
whilst his flesh rioted in pleasures and enjoy- 
ments, The sense is therefore: I did not plunge 
headlong into coarse, fleshly gratifications, but, 
true to the warning counsel,in Proy. xxxi. 4, f., 
I tested. with calm reflection, and in a composed 
way, whether real contentment was to be secured 
by means of sensual joys. The exposition of 
Ewaup and Exsrer, which allies 37) with the 
Aramaic 17), “to sigh,” and the correspond- 
ing Arabic verb, in the sense of ‘“ experien- 
cing disgust with something” (‘whilst my heart. 
was weary with wisdom”’), is too far-fetched, and 
contradicts what is said in ix. 18; ff., which 
confirms our conception of the passage.* For 





word used of tho spies sent out to search the land, Numb. 
xiii. 2, 16, 17, 21, 25, 32; xiv. 6, 7, etc., also of travelling mer- 
chants, peregrinators (2 Chron. ix.14; 1 Kings x. 15) seek- 


ing for precious merchandize. 1954 not, with my heart as 


an instrument, but iz my heart as the dark place to be ex- 
plored. Ie resolves to act as a spy wpon himself, or, to uso 
the quaint language of Halliburton in detailing his religions 
experience, *“ to see what his heart was doing in the dark’'— - 
like those whom Ezekiclsaw in “ the chambers of imagery”— 
or to find out how it might be possible in this interior cham- 
ber of the soul, to reconcile a devoted pursuit of pleasnre, 
and, at the same time, a true pursuit of wisdom. ‘he lan- 
guage implies a most intense study, as well as effort, to 
solve a difticult problem.—tT. L. | 


*(Chap. ii. 3, Ww. This passage and word have 


given much trouble. Zicxtrn’s view, though substantially 
that of Gesenius and Henesrennera, is unsatisfactory. It 
is very remotely derived, if it can be derived at all, from the 
ordinary sense of yw, to draw, draw out, and is support- 


ed by little or no analogy in language. The Latin tracto, 
from traho, never has the sense curare, which would come 


the nearest to it. Tho Syriac wn With which Gesenius 


compares it, is a very rare and doubtful word, given by 

CasTeLu without any examples, and nowhere found, cither in 

the Syriac Scriptures, or in any well known Syriac writings. 

KNOBEL gives yu the sense of holding fast, which would 
ae 


have done very well had he attached to it the idea of e- 
straining, holding back, and made flesh the object, instead 
of the contrary, of retaining, not remitting (the use of wine). 
Hetiastept’s trahere, attrahere, attract, is inconsistent with 
the preposition 3 in rs MIcHAELIS, sense of prolract- 


ing is wholly unsuited to wa, 
an den Wein zu heften meine 
etc., gives hardly any sense at all, and what little there 
13, 13 opposed to the evident context. The same may be 
said of HERZFELD: anzulocken meinen Leib 3 the flesh needs 
no alluring. or drawing fo the wine; besides the preposition 
a is here also inconsistent with such a meaning. The Ixx, 
n KapSia mov éAkvoet THY TapKa [Lov as olvov, wholly inyerts 


the idea. The Syriac yopans delight my flesh, is 2 
mere accommodating guess. The Vulgate abstrahere, a vino 


carnem meam, suits very well with pun, but would re- 


flesh, as its object. Ewatp’s 
Sinne, to fusten on the wine, 





quire the preposition ty (py instead of 1). Our 


t 
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' 4] in the sense of guiding, leading, comp. Isa. 
xi, 6; 1 Chron. xiii. 7; 2 Sam. vi. 8, ete—And 
to lay hold on folly, or also to seize folly. 
—With “folly” (m2939) cannot here natu- 
rally be meant as_an exclusive: contrast with 
wisdom; therefore not folly in the absolute sense, 
but mainly that foolish, sensual pleasure, which 
is referred to in ver. 2, or even that mentioned 
in ver. 8, ‘“‘comforting the flesh with wine;” 
therefore a disposition which gives the reins to 
pleasure, and lives thoughtlessly in accordance 
with the assertion of Horacz: Dulce est desipere 
inloco. Kouxtetu, from the beginning, recog- 
nizes this sentiment as folly, and .thus designates 
it in contempt. But nevertheless he will prove 
it, and try whether it may not be relatively best 
for man, better, than cold, fruitless, and weari- 
some wisdom, which when gained produces sor- 
row, and with which he was disgusted according 
to chapter first.” (Euster).—Till I might see 
what was that good for the sons of men, 
ete. Comp. vii. 19.—Which they should do 
under the heaven all the days of their 
life. 
ful resignation. Short as is the period of hu- 
man life on earth, even for this little span of 
time it is not always clear to man what is really 
good and beneficial for him; and many, and 
mostly bitter and painful experiences, are needed 
to bring him to this knowledge.—Ver. 4. Imade 
me great works; I builded me houses. 





English version, “to give myself to wine,” is as safe a guess 
as any, but it leaves out the important word °7W) ‘my 
flesh,” unless it is intended to have its meaning conveyed in 
the word myself, as though it were equivalent to "j75)}. 


This, however, is without warrant in the Scriptures. Be- 
sides, it destroys the contrast evidently intended between 


“IW and a>, the body and the mind, which ab more 
generally means (comp. Prov. vii. 7; xvii. 7, with most of 
the places where it occurs in that book and this), or tha 
sou! generally, as in Ps. Ixxiii. 25, where it is in contrast 
with Vw— my flesh and heart ”—body and soul. 

‘he ordinary Hebrew meaning of yea is to draw out. 


Closely allied toitisthesenseofthe Arabic | $ \ A 


to hold, lay hold of, which runs through all the Arabic conjn- 
gations. This is the primary, and the sense most likely in- 
tended here: to lay hold_of, hold back my flesh, that is, to 
govern, check, restrain it. The unusual style of the lan- 
guage shows that there isa figure here, and what that figure 
is is suggested by the word }7}} in the following clause. 


The ordinary, and, we think, the primary sense of this word 
is egit ugitavit. Hence it is applied to the driving of flocks, 
Gen. xxxi. 18; Exod, iii. 1; Ps. lxxx. 2, but more especially 
and significantly, to the driving or guiding of horses and 
chariots, a3 2 Sam. vi.3; 2 Kings ix. 20, where the noun 
371) is most graphically used to describe the mad driving 


of Jehu. From this use in the Scriptures, the Rabbins 
have, very naturally, and according to the analogy of secon- 
dary senses a3 they spring up in other languages, employed 
it, with an ethical and philosophical meaning, to denote a 
course of thinking, conduct (ductus) or as a rule for the gut- 
dance of life. Thus viewed it strikingly suggests some such 
figure as scems hinted in yw, though there the meta- 


shor may be said to lie concealed: all the more impressive, 
owever, when seen, on account of its inobtrusiveness. It 
is noticed by Hrrzic, who sees the figure, yet misapplies it, 
or falls back, after all, to the other idea of supporting, sus- 
taining generally: “to draw with wine my flesh, that is, 
die Maschine damit im Gange zu erhalten, to keep the ma- 
chine going, parallel with the expression to support the life 
with bread.’ Here he seems to drop the metaphor, yet 


takes it up again when he says, “the wine here is compared 
to a draught horse, or as we say of one who drinks on the 
way, he hath taken a relay.” This is a vulgar view of the 


There is in these words a kind of mourn-' 





Weare here certainly to understand the struc- 
tures of Solomon in a general sense (1 Kings vii. 
1, ff.; ix. 19; x. 18, ff., but hardly a special al- 
lusion to the temple, which Solomon could not 
have counted among his houses.—I planted me 
vineyards The Song of Solomon, chap. viii. 
11, mentions one of these; and that Solomon had 
more of them, and had not overrated his wealth 
arbitrarily, and in violation of historic truth, (as 
Knozex supposes), is satisfactorily proved by the 
several vineyards of David enumerated in 1 
Chron. xxvii. 27.—Ver. 5. Imade me gardens 
and orchards,—in the environs of these houses 
or jalaces, (comp. 1 Kings xxi. 2; Jer. lii. 7; 
also the Song of Solomon i. 16,f.). For the ety- 
mology of D31D. See Int. to the Song, 2 3, 


obs. 2.—And I planted trees in them of 
all kind of fruits; therefore not merely one. 
of one kind, but many of many kinds of fruit 
trees, The emphasis does not rest on 1D as 


if it would declare the King’s object to bo to 
raise trees affording delightful and delicate en- 


joyment (Knozsrz), but cn “22 whereby the rich 


variety of fruit trees is pointed out.—Ver. 6.—I 
made me pools of water; perhaps those men- 
tioned in the Song, (vii. 4), as at Heshbon; per- 
haps also the king’s pool at Jerusalem, mentioned 
in Neh. ii. 14, which a later tradition, at least, 
marked asa work of Solomon. (Josephus, B., 





comparison, resembling some common Americanisms be- 
neath the dignity of the real figure. And then he inter- 
prets what follows, of “ wisdom guiding,” by comparing it to 
the coachman sitting on the box. Sruarr follows him in 
this, but both may be said to err in making wine the unruly 
horse that needs guidance, instead of the flesh (143). 
“On the whole,” says Sruart, “there can be no doubt that 
the senso thus given by Hirzig is significant; the main dif- 
ficulty is the seeming strangeness of the figurative repre- 
sentation.” With a little change, however, it is the same 
with Plato’s more full and ornate comparison in the Pha- 
drus 54 F, or as it may be called, the myth of the charioteer 
and his two horses. he body (the flesh with its lusts, its 
appetites) is the wild horse so graphically described as xpa- 
Tepavxyy medayxpws Upatmwos K. 7. A., “strong necked, black, 
with bloodshot turions eyes, full of violence, coarse, shaggy- 
eared, deaf, hard-yielding, either to the whip or the spur.” 
The gentle horse is the pure feeling, tlie “ Platonic love,” or 
celestial Eros, and the charioteer is the Novs, or Reason, the 


Hebrew Sb) guiding or driving with FWD. If it seems 
strange to interpret Konrtura by Pato, it may be said that 
the figure is, in itself, very easy and natural, coming directly 
from primary analogies, and in accordance with the whole 
train of the preacher’s thought: I sought diligently, when 
my flesh was furiously driving on in wne, or pleasure (73 


here not denoting the instrument, or figurative chariot, but 
the state or condition) to draw it, to restrain it, to bridle it, 
to keep it, in the path of temperance. On this account we 
haye rendered it in the Metrical Version, ‘‘ to rein my flesh 
in wine,” and this is in harmony with the figure, as we find 
it so deeply grounded in language generally—a fact which 
makes its use by KoHELETE 60 little strange when properly 
considered. It is frequent in the Latin, both in prose and 
poetry. Comp. Hor. Carmina iy. 15, 16, evaganti frena licen- 
tie injecit, Sat. IL. 7, 74. Jam vaga prosiliet frenis naturare- 
motis; Ep. 1. 263, hune(animum) frenis hunc tu compesce ca- 
tena, Liy. xxxiv. 2, date frenos tmpotenti nature ; Juv. vill. 
88, pone ire frena modumque, Seneca, Hp. xxiii, voluplates 
tenere sub freno; etc., etc. So the phrases dare frena and dare 
habenas—laxis habenis, etc. In the same way the Greek xaAt- 
vds and yaAuvéw, Tts use is common in English, whether 
derived from classical examples or, as is more likely, having 
a spontaneous origin: “‘I'o give the reins to appetite” (the 
very ©Xpression that ZOcKLER unconsciously uses, der Sust 
die Ziigel schiessen lassen) or the contrary —to “lay the reins 
upon the neck of pleasure,’—with the idea of the unruly 
horse. If, after all, it should be said that this is not in the 
ordinary Hebrew style, it may be replied that neither is Ko- 
HELETH in the style of other Hebrew books, and, therefore, 
that kind of criticism, so assuming, but, ofttimes, 8o superfi- 
cial, cannot, with certainty, be applied to it.—T. L.] 
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Jud. v., 4, 2); and certainly those situated in 
Wadi Urt4s, near Bethlehem and Erham, ‘‘ /’oo/s 
of Solomon,” mentioned in the exposition of the 
Song of Solomon, and which are doubtless here 
principally meant.—To water therewith the 


wood that bringeth forth trees, MD)¥ 


intransitive * as in Prov. xxiv. 81; Isa. v. 6; 
xxxiv. 15. The object of these pools as artificial 
basins for irrigating the extensive orchards of 
the king, testify to the magnificence and expense 
of these grounds. Ver. 7. I got me servants 
and maidens, and had servants borninmy 
house. (JLit., were to me, asin ver. 10), namely, 
from the marriages of the men and maid servants 
in my house. V3 73 Gen. xv. 2, or 13 a 
Gen. xii. 27; Jer. ii. 14, are slaves born in 
the house (vernx, oixoyevei¢), and on account 
of their natural fidelity and affectiofi.a very va- 
luable possession; here, however, named mainly 
because their presence was the sign and neces- 
sary result of numerous servants, and, conse- 
quently, of a large and flourishing household.— 
Also I had great possessions, of great and 
small cattle. After the wealth in men and 
maid servants, as in Gen. xii. 16; xxx. 43, di- 
rectly follow the great possessions of cattle, and 
then comes his wealth in unproductive treasures, 
silver and gold, as Gen. xiii. 2. The historical 
books of the Old Testament mention not only 
David (1 Chron. xxvii. 29, f.), but also his son 
and heir Solomon (1 Kings v. 8; viii. 63), as 
wealthy possessors ofherds. For the concluding 
words of this verse: above all that were in 
Jerusalem before me, sce remarks on chap. 
i. 16.—Ver. 8. I gathered me also silver 
and gold. ‘O19, lit., “I heaped up,” that 
is in treasuries, as in the gorgeous apartments 
of my palace. The result of this unceasing ac- 
tivity of Solomon in collecting treasures, is de- 
picted in 2 Chron. i. 15, ix. 27; 1 Kings x. 27: 
‘Silver and gold at Jerusalem were as plenteous 
as stones.”—And the peculiar treasure of 
kings,.and of the provinces. For Pale} 


province, district, comp. Int. 3 4, obs. 2. 7220, 
lit. property, ishere and in 1 Chron. xxix. 3: 
equivalent to wealth, treasures. By “kings” 
are naturally first meant those tributary rulers 
of the neighboring lands treated of in 1 Kings Va 
1; x. 15; but farther on those friendly rulers, 
who, as the Queen of Sheba, 1 Kings x. 2ff., 
brought voluntary gifts, or even gent them, (as 
through the ships of Ophir, 1 Kings, ix. 28; x. 
11, 14, 22; 2 Chron. viii. 28): The provinces 
are those twelve districts into which Solomon 
divided the land for the purpose of taxation, 1 
Kings iv. 7 ff.—I gat me men-singers and 
women-singers;—the latter doubtless belong- 
ing to the women used for courtly display, men- 
tioned in the Song of Solomon under the name 
of ** Daughters of Jerusalem,” or « Virgins with- 
out number,” (chap. vi. 8); the former were of 
course not singers of the temple (as in 1 Kings 
x. 12; 1 Chron. xxy. 1ff.; 2 Chron. y. 12), but 





*[Although a participle in form, T}D)¥, has rather the 


force of an adjective denoting fulness, luxuriance, (see Metri- 
cal version); ndt bringing forth trees, as our English yer- 
sion has it, but blooming, luxuriant with, orin trecs.—T. L.J 





singers of lively, worldly songs, as kept by David. 
according to 2 Sam. xix. 386, and afterwards cer- 
tainly by Solomon for enhancing the pleasures 
of the table, (comp. Isa. vy. 12; Amos yi. 5),— 
For MWY to get, to keep, comp. 2 Sam. xy. 1; 1 
Kings i. 5.—And the delights of the sons of 
men, as musical instruments, and that of 
all sorts (Zicxiur has rendered NAW) NW 


die Hille und Fiille, in great abundance.—Y. L. 


The words NI1W) WI are most probably to © 


: T 
be translated according to the Arabic by ‘ mul- 
titude and multitudes,” or also by ‘heap and 
heaps” (Ewaup, Hussar, etc.), whereby a very 
great abundance is meant, and indeed of DiIpA 


t. é., of caresses, of enjoyments and pleasures of 
sexual love, to which Solomon was too much 
given according to 1 Kings xi. 3; Song of Solo- 
mon, vi. 8. J. D. Micuarris, RosreNMUELLER, 
HERzZFELD, Knoset, Hirzia, eic., translate ‘‘ mis- 
tress and mistresses,’’ or ‘* woman and women,” 
a signification which they seek to justify etymo- 
logically in various ways from the Arabic, but 
which can no more be considered certain than 


the explanation resting on the Chaldaic 81Y «to 


pour,” which ancient translators turn into cup- 
bearers, male and female * (Sept. oivoydove Kat 
olvoyoac, Hieronymus, ministros vini et ministras). 
Ver. 9. So I was great and increased. (Lit. 
I became great and added thereto (7/010 as i. 


16). This is meant, of course, in the sense of 
possessions and riches, consequently in the sense 
of Gen. xxvi. 18; Job i.3.—Also my wisdom 


remained with me: Y-mIDy Lit. (I¢ .stood 


by me), it remained at my side, left me not, not- 
withstanding the fact that my outward man 
yielded to these follies and vanities. Thus must 
it be rendered according to ver. 3, and not “my 
wisdom served me,” (wad), or ‘sustained me,” 
Ester. (Comp.the Vulg. perseveravit mecum).— 
Ver. 10. And whatsoever mine eyes de- 
sired I kept not from them. That is, I pos- 
sessed not only an abundance of all earthly 
goods, but I sought also to enjoy them; I with- 
held from me no object of my pleasure. Con- 
cerning the eyes as seat and organ of sensual de- 
sire, consult Ps. cxlv. 15; 1 Kings xx. 6; 1John 





*[Ny3w) Ww. There is no need of going to the Ara- 
a ene yee 


bic for this word. A great many different views have been 
taken of jt, but the best commeutators seem agreed that it 
refers to Solomon’s many wives and concubines. This is 
the opinion of Aben Ezra, who thinks that it would have 
been very strange if such luxuries had been omitted trom 


this list. He, however, would make it from TI, with the 
sense of female captives, taken as the spoil in war. Others 
who render it wives, like Hirzia, Sruart, elc., make it from 


the Arabic  \\ to lean upon, Infin. ili. conj. SG ; 


to embrace. But there is a nearer Iebrew derivation from 

Ww mamma, the breast. The feminine form is used a3 nore 

voluptuous.—7777% the swelling breast, mammz2 sororiantes. 
bt 


The plural after the singular is intensive to denote the vast 
number of these luxuries that Solomon possessed. The da- 


gesh is easily accounted for without making it from IW, 


orthe Arabic \\ 0 @ By tho addition thereisa sharp- 
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ii. 16.—* I withheld not my heart from any 
joy. Kourters does not mean thereby that he 
enjoyed every imaginable pleasure, but only that 
he kept his heart open for every pleasure that 
presented itself to him, and profited by every one; 
that he avoided no pleasure that presented itself 
to him, (comp. Hirzic). That this is the sense 
is proved by the following: For my heart re- 
joiced in all my labour; and this was my 
portion of all my labours. Koueueru allowed 
himself, therefore, those pleasures and enjoy- 
ments which resulted from his continued exer- 
tion and labor, which formed agreeable resting 
places in the midst of his painful and fatiguing 
life; he sought and found in the hours of cheer- 
ful enjoyment, that interrupted his mainly pain- 
ful existence, a recompense for his troubles and 
sorrows,—. recompense, it is true, that was only 
of a transitory nature (consequently ho lasting, 


but simply an apparent P2m), and which thus, 


just as the toil and labor, belonged to that vexa- 
tion of spirit that formed mainly the sum and 
substance of his experience. For {1} MdW lit.: 
“to extract joy from anything,” comp. Prov. v. 
18; 2 Chron. xx. 27. In opposition to the ex- 
planation of Haun e¢ al.—my heart rejoiced after 
ajl my labor, stands the following expression: 
This was my portion (7. e., my profit, my advan- 
tage), of all my labor.—Ver. 11. Then Ilooked 
on all the works, etc., lit.: I turned to all my 
works (3 13 as Job vi. 28); comp. ver. 12. 
And onthe labour that I had laboured to 
do, i. ¢., to produce these, my toilsome works. 
And, behold, all was vanity and vexation 
ofspirit. <All,” that is, the substance of all 
my efforts, those referring to the collecting of 
great riches, and the founding of a great domi- 
nion, a3 well as those aiming after cheerful en- 
joyment; ‘in nothing of all this did I recognise 


a lasting p2n, a real nm (comp. chap. i. 8); 
everything seemed to me rather as 17 My) 
(see i. 14).” ° Inhow far and why this formed the 
result of his experience, is shown, in the sequel 
(ver. 12-19); there only does this general conclu- 
sion: there is no profit under the sun, as here ex- 
pressed in anticipation, find its full justification. 

4, First Division, second strophe: Vers. 12-19. 
That there is no profit under the sun, appears 
above all clearly from the fact that the wise man, 

with reference to his final destiny, and the end 





ening of the first syllable, which requires dagesh an‘ the 
shortening of the vowel from patach to chirek. See Intro- 


duction to Metrical Version, p. 180. The Syriac has xMpw 
NS) w’) corresponding nearly to thelxx. oivoxdous Kal otvo- 


x6as, cup-bearers, or wine-pourers. ZOCKLER’S rendering has 
but little or no support. The late Arabic translation of Dr. 
mt 


- 
Vandyke well renders it  “ saw © \Nuy ladies, 


mistresses; though froma different root, it comes to the 
same thing with the Hebrew.—T. L. 

* Kor a most impressive statement of this, revealing the 
whole philosophy of w7ll and choice (the will following the 
sense, or the sens2 in subjection to the will) see Job’s decla- 


ration, Job xxxi. 27, sob) 720 Tp WIS ON: If my 
SRO bacvact esd eater ineaes 
heart, (the seat of moral power) hath gone after mine eyes 


(the sense generally), then, eéc. It is an emphatic denial 
that he had permitted sense to govern him.—, L,] 


of his life, has no advantage over the fool, in so 
far as he meets the same death as the latter 
through a necessity of nature, and is obliged to 
leave the fruits of his labor often enough to fool- 
ish heirs and successors.— Ver. 12. And I 
turned myself to behold wisdom, and 
madness, and folly; 7. ¢., to observe them in 
their relation to each other, and consider their 
relative value; comp. i. 17. Hurziq’s concep- 
tion that ‘‘madness and folly’ are correlatives is 
altogether too artificial; he holding that by these 
the result of the consideration of wisdom is ex- 
pressed, and that a connective (+‘and, behold, 
it was)” has been omitted. For what can 
the man do that cometh after the king ? 
even that which hath been already done. 
This, ‘that has already been done,” consists na- 
turally in a foolish and perverted beginning, even » 
in the destruction of what has been done by a 
wise predecessor, and in the dispersion of the 
treasures and goods collected by him, (comp. for 
this negative, or rather catachrestic sense of the 
verb to do, Matt. xvii. 12). J.D. Micuazuis, 
Kwopet, and Hunestensera, substantially coin- 
cide with this explanation of the somewhat ob- 
scure and difficult words; it is confirmed as well 
by the context as by the masoretic punctuation. 
Nearest allied to this is the conception’ of Ro- 
SENMUELLER: ‘For whois the man who can come 
after the king? Answer: For what has been 
he will do.” Thus also Dz Rovaumnnr: “Who 
is the man who could hope to be more fortunate 
in following after him (King Solomon) on this 
false path? We can try it, but it will be with us 
as it has been with all beforeus.” Hrrzra reads 
in the concluding line J7)¥y instead of wy, 
and therefore translates: What will the successor 
of the king do? ‘That which he hath already 
done.” Luruzr, Varininerr, as also the Sep- 
twagint and the Vulgate, only translating more 
coneretely, do not take §wY 723 WN MK, 
as an independent, responsive clause, but as a 
relative clause: ‘‘What will the man be who 
will come after the king, who has already been 
chosen?” (Luruer, ‘‘ whom they have already 
made”). Haun also says: ‘*What is the man 
who will come after the king, in respect to that 
which has already been done ;” and Ewaup and 
Euster: ‘‘How will the man be who fol- 
lows the king, compared with him whom they 
chose long ago,” z.¢., with his predecessor? 
Some Rabbinic exegetists, whom even Drv- 
sIus is inclined to follow, have referred wMyy 


to God as active subject, which is here ex- 
pressed as a plurality (trinity): ‘‘with the One 
(or beside the One) who has made him;’’ for 
which sense they refer to Ps. exlix. 2: Job xxxv. 
10; Isa. liv. 1, efe.—Ver. 13. Then I saw that 
wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light ex- 
celleth darkness.—The poct recognizes the 
absolute worth of wisdom,_just as in the first 
clause of ver. 14 he more clearly describes its 
profit for the individual. For the comparison of 
wisdom and folly with light and darkness, comp. 
Proy. vi. 28; Matth. vi. 83 f.; John viii. 12, ete. 
“As light is a creative power that bears within 
itself an independent life, and produces life 
wherever it penetrates, and darkness, on the 





contrary, is a negation of light, a numb and dead 
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element,—so is the real strength of life in wisdom 
alone, whilst folly is vain, empty, and unsub- 
stantial” (Exster).—Ver. 14. The wise man’s 
eyes are in his head; but the fool walketh 
in darkness.—An assumed syllogism, in which 
the conclusion is wanting: ‘‘therefore, it stum- 
bles and falls; comp. John xi. 10. By the eyes 
which the wise man carries in his head, 7. ¢., in 
the right place, are meant, of course, the eyes or 
the understanding (Hph. i. 18), the inward organ 
of spiritual knowledge, the eye of the spirit 
(Prov. xx. 27; Matth. vi. 28, etc.). Comp. CIcERo, 
de Natura Deorum, 2, 64. Totam licet animis tam- 
quam oculis lustrare terram.—And I myself 
perceived also that one event happeneth 
to them all.—D)) adversative, as iii. 13; iv. 
8, 16. i1)p'd literal: occurrence, accident or 
chance; comp. ver. 15; iii. 19, efc., which here 
clearly designate death, the physical end of man, 
the return to dust of one born of dust, as a des- 
tiny resting on the Divine curse (Gen. iii. 19).* 
—Ver. 15. As it happeneth to the fool, so 
it happeneth even to me.—The general as- 
sertion of the latter clause of ver. 14 is now spe- 
cially applied to the person of Koheleth, as be- 
longing to the class of wise men.—}7p? ‘JN7D4 
literally: ‘‘I also, it will happen to me.” The 
person being made prominent by the isolated 
pronoun in the nominative, placed at the begin- 
ning, aS in Gen. xxiv. 27; lizek. xxxiii. 17; 2 
Chron. xxviii. 10.._And why was I then 
more wise ?—That is, ‘‘what profits me now 
my great wisdom? what advantage does it afford 
me compared with the fool?” Yor this expres- 
sion comp. 1 Cor. xv. 80; Gal. y. 11.—i8 now, 


therefore, if such is the case, is said in view of 
the dying hour, from which the author looks 


back on the whole of his past life—3) a& par- 


ticiple used substantively, synonymous ‘with 
{)M, advantage, profit, here an adverb, exces- 


sively, too much, comp. vii. 16.—That this 
also is vanity.—‘“ This,” namely, the arrange- 
ment that the wise man dies as the fool, that the 
same night of death awaitsthem both. Observe 





*[The word Mp, though it may be rendered chance, | 


does not denote that which happens without a cause, but 
simply that which oc-curs. The same may be said of the 
Greek tvxn. The Hebrew word, however, may be “better 
compared with the Homeric «7p, which it resembles in 
having the same radical consonants (x p ), though doubtless 
etymologically, dilferent [in this respect it agrees better 
with xvpw]. It carries rather the sense of the inevitable, or 
of doom, like the Greek aica, Hotpa, which, with «hp, are 
used to denote death as the great doom of our race. So the 
Latin fatum, and so of all those old words. The earlier we 
go up in language, the less do we find in these or similar 
words any thought of chance or fate, in the atheistic sense. 
but rather the contrary—namely, that of decree (fatum), 
destiny fixed by an intellectual pow-r. So Koheleth seems 
to use MP9 here and the verb Mp There is, in the 


whole context, a recognition of something more than a 
“debt of nature,” an atheistical kind of language which our 
Christianity does not prevent us from using. The whole 
uspect of the passage favors the idea of an inevitable doom 
(decree, sentence) fixed upon the race, from which no wis- 
dom, no virtue exempts. ‘ Death hath passed upon all men 
for that all have sinned.” To one who views them in 
their true and earlest character, these old Greek words 
above mentioned are the very echo of such a sentence. 
They are all used for death and often, in Homer and else- 
where, may be so rendered. The epithets joined with them 
fhow the sama idea, as something inconsistent with the 
thought of chance, or blind physical law.—T. L.] 





that Koheleth does not declare this disposition 
an injustice, but only as vanity, for a new phase 
of that fullness of vain, empty appearances which 
his experience in life has made him acquainted 
with. ban here signifies, as at the end of ver. 
19 (also chap. viii. 10, 14), something objectively 
vain, in contrast to the vanity of subjective hu- 
man thoughts, knowledge and efforts hitherto 
indicated by it. It means the same objective 
pataétyg of this lower world, derived from the 
fall, of which Paul, Rom. viii. 20, says, that the 
entire earthly creature, like man himself, is sub- 
jected to it.—Ver. 16. For there is no remem- 
brance of the wise more than of the fool 
forever—i. e., as is the fool, so is the wise man 
forgotten after his death; posterity thinks of the 
one as little as of the other. This assertion is, 
of course, to be relatively understood, like the 
similar one in chap. i. 11; not all posthumous 
fame of men is denied; it is simply asserted to 
be ordinarily and most generally the case, that 
posterity retains no special remembrance of | 
those who have previously lived, which, in re- 
ference to the great majority *; of individuals is 


certainly wholly true. —?D377 Dy lit., «with the 
fool,” is equivalent to “as the fool;” comp. vii. 
10; Job ix. 26; xxxvii. 18.719 belongs in’ 
conception with })13i, ‘no remembrance for 


eternity,” the same as, no eternal remembrance, 
no lasting recollection.—Seeing that which 
is now in the days to come shall all be 
forgotten.—l'835 DDT is the accusative of 
time, comp. Isa, xxvii. 6; Jer. xxviii. 16.—33 
is to be connected with the verb, as also chap. 
ix. 6, and is therefore to be rendered: ‘because 
every thing will have long been forgotten” 
(M2) the future past).—And how dieth the 


wise man? as the fool!—(A simple exclama- 
tion in the Ger.). A painful ery of lamentation, 





*[The emphasis here is on the word my, and it is 
asserted, whether hyperbolically or not, ot all’ No memory 
lasts forever, or for the world. The greatest fame, at last, 


goes out. In this respect, or in comparison with poy, 
the differences of time, in human fame, are regarded by the 
philosophical Seer as of no moment. A remembrance ever 
lost is equal to oblivion.—T. L. 

f ii. 16. EMS) “And O, how is it?” It is an exclamatory 


burst of irrepressible feeling, laying open the very heart of 
the writer. Itis the great mystery that so perplexes him, 
but for which he knows there is some cause consistent with 
the Divine wisdom and justice. Some great doom [1p 


like the Greek xyp, aloa j.otpa] has come upon all the race, 
the wise, the foolish, the just, the unjust, tho unholy, the 
comparatively pure (see ix. 2), and for some fundamental 
moral reason applicable to them ell alike,—as a race rather 
than as individuals, O, why is it?” It is no scepticism in 
regard to God’s righteous government, no denial of essential 
moral distinctions; it is not an assertion of Epicurean reck- 
lessness on the one hand, nor of a stoical fatality on the 
other, but a cry of anguish at a spectacle ever passing be- 
fore his eyes, and which he fails clearly to comprehend. It 
is as though he were arguing with the Sovereign Omnipo- 
tence. Like the language of Job and Habikkuk, in similar 
seasons of despondescy, it seems to manifest, almost, a que- 
rulous tone of interrogatory: Why is there no difference? 
“Why dost thou make men as the fishes of the sea?” (Hab. 
i. 14, and comp. Eccles. ix. 12]: why dealest thou thus with 
us? ‘ What shall 1 do unto thee, 0 thou Watcher of men?” 
[Job vii. 20]. It seems almost irreverent, and yet there isno 
cant about it, no suppression of the honest feeling of sur- 
prise, no artificial humility imposing on itself in the usa of 
any formal language of resiguation. Koheleth here appears 
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which, by an appeal to the experience of the 
reader, is to represent what is asserted as in- 
contestable.—Ver,. 17. Therefore I hated life. 
—NlY does not indicate the strong effect of 


it ° 
actual hatred or hostile feeling, but the feeling 
of disgust, weariness, antipathy towards a thing. 
Comp. the Vulg.: tedwit me vite mex, and also for 
this same milder sense of the verb, Isa. xiv. 1; 
Amos y. 13; Malachii. 3.—Because the work 
that is wrought under the sun is grievous 
unto me.—That is, the view of every thing oc- 
curring under the sun bore painfully upon me, 
tortured me with an oppressive feeling ; comp. 
Ewap, Manual, 3 217, «7. y.; comp. also chap. i. 
14.—Ver. 18.—Yea, I hated all my labor, 
etc.—Not simply the doings of men in general, 
but also his own exertions, appeared hateful to 
the Preacher, because they were vain and fruit- 
less.—Because I should leaveit tothe man 
that shall be after me—that is, to my succes- 
sor, heir; comp. ver. 12. He must leave to his 
heirs not the labor itself, but what he had ac- 
quired thereby, its fruit, its result, and this 
grieves him—why, the following verse tells.— 
For the form °3/138 Imp. Hiph. from 1) comp. 
Ewan, 3 122, e.—Ver. 19 heightens the thought 
of ver. 18, and thereby leads back definitively to 
ver. 12, as the starting point of the present re- 
flection on the uncertainty and transitory nature 
of all earthly possessions (for wise men as well 
as for fools). —- Wherein I have labored, and 
wherein I have showed myself wise un- 
der the sun.— N22) °N7Dyw lit. «which 
have obtained by trouble, and in which I have em- 
ployed wisdom.”” A zeugmafor: by whose weari- 
some acquirement I have showed myself wise. 

5. Second Division, first strophe.—Ver. 20-28. 
On account of the painful truth of what has just 
been demonstrated, one must despair of all ex- 
ternal earthly success of this earthly life, as does 
the Preacher at the evening of his life.—There- 
fore I went about to cause my heart to de- 
spair.—(Lit. Ger., “turned around’”’), °)30) 





like one complaining,—not in anger, but in grief. Te seems 
tu say, as Job said, “Suffer me to plead with thee.” It is 
that sublime style of exposlwlation which so strikes us, and, 
sometimes, almost terrifies us, in the grand Old Testament 
menofGod. Our English Version is very tame: “and how 
dieth,” etc. The conjunction } has, in fact, an interjectional 
force, making more marked the exclamation ye by show- 


ing an emotional rather than a logical connection; as 
though it were something suddenly springing up, or irre- 
pressibly prompted by the previous soliloquizing utterance 
[see remarks on Job xxviii., and on the particle ‘5, in 


the Introduction to Metrical Version, p. 177]: “Since the 
days come when all is forgotten; bué O how is it” (as it 
should be rendered instead of and, since the conjunction is 
rather disjunctive than merely copulative, and, therefore, 
the more suggestive of emotion]: Alas, how is it, that the 
wise should die as dies the fool! See the Metrical Version. 
It does not mean that the wise man dieth in the same man- 
ner as the fool—that is, recklessly, stupidly, or despairingly, 
but rather that he dies as well as the fool; he, no more than 
the other, escapes the universal “sentence that hath passed 
upon all men” for the reasons given Gen. iii. 19; Rom. v. 


12, In truth DDN Cy), [literally, with the fool) can 


hardly mean, wie der Thor, in like manner as the fool, as 
ZOcKLER holds—but rather, tm company with the fool. It is 
companionship, rathor than other resemblance; and so, too, 
does the preposition keep its original sense in Hccles. vii. 
11; Job ix. 26; xxxvii. 18, the places to which ZockKLzr re- 


fers.—T. L.]. 





different from 15) ver. 12, does not mean to 
turn i order to see any thing, but a turning 
around in order to do something, cowp. vii. 25; 
1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18. The idea of turning from a 
former occupation is also included.*—The Piel 
WS to permit to despair, to give up to despair, 
is only found here in the O. T.; the Niph. WN) 


desperavit is more usual (or also the neuter par- 
ticiple: desperatum est), whilst the Kal does not 
occur.—Ver. 21. For there is a man whose 
labor is in wisdom, and in knowledge, 
and in equity.—Lit., whose labor is with 
wisdom, ete. (172303 Yoyy), or also: whose 


labor has been, eic.; for mn the verb supple- 
mented to ny, can express both a present and 


a perfect sense. Wisdom is not here designated 
as the aim of labor, as Ewaup supposes (‘* whose 
labor aims after wisdom”’), but as the means 


whereby the aim of DY, the fruit of human 


Sexertion shall be attained. Besides wisdom, 
knowledge and equity are also named as means 
to this end. (Nyt comp. i. 16, 18; ii. 26); for 
this is what pw here means, not success, fayor- 


able result, as chap. v.9. The Sept. is also cor- 
rect, avdpéta, and substantially so also the Vulg. 
(sollicitudo), and Lururnr (ability, capability ).— 
Yet toa man who has not labored therein 


shall he leave it for his portion.—N2v 
1a-9DY; for 13 refers to the principal thought of 
the preceding clause, and not to M9. For 
»| DY, to labor for a thing; comp. Jonah iy. 10. 
The suffix in 13] also refers to My, and pon 
isa second object: “he gives it to him as his 
portion, his share’’—Ver. 22. For what hath 
man of all his labor. ma lit.: falls to, falls 


suddenly down upon (Job xxxvii. 6); in the later 
Chaldaic style, to happen, to become, to be ap- 
pointed to; comp. xi. 2; Neh. vi. 6.—And of 
the vexation of his heart.—Herewith are 
principally, if not exclusively, meant these three 
synonyms: Wisdom, knowledge and equity, ver. 
21. The aspiration of the heart is the essence 
of the plans and designs which form the motive 
of the labor and exertion of man, and give to 
them their direction and definite aim.—Ver. 22. 
Wherein he hath labored under the sun. 
—The relative refers to ny 5d as well as to 
139 3y9.—Ver. 23. For all his days are 
sorrows and his travail grief.—i))1) (comp. 
i. 13) bears here again the meaning of daily la- 
bor (Hirzia, Kustnr, VAIHINGER, eic.), a stronger 
expression that would remind us of Ps. xlii. 3. 
Comp. also Ps. xc. 10.—Yea, his heart 
taketh not rest in the night—that is, it re- 
maineth awake, troubled by anxious thoughts 
and plans, or tortured by unquiet dreams ; comp. 
v. 12; Song of Solomon y. 2. 

6. Second Division, second strophe.—Vers. 24~ 
26. Weare not always to remain in this aban- 





*(It may be rather said that 1}\)3D, here, is simply in- 
tensive of 97735). It means ¢o turn round and round —indi- 
cating perplexity, wanderings, or evolutions of mind—I re- 
volved. See Metrical Version.—T, L | 
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donment of hope of external happiness, but to 
seek the necessary contentment of the heart in 
the cheerful and grateful enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of life, which God bestows on those of His 
children who find favor in His sight; and even 
this enjoyment is something vain and futile, so 
far as it does not stand in the power of man, but 
must be graciously conferred by God.—There 
is nothing better for man than that he 
should eat and drink, eic.—The words [|X 
wm dose DINS WW permit a threefold con- 
ception: 1. Interrogative: «Is it not better for 
man to eat,” etc. (thus Lurner, OETINGER, 
Henestenspere, and the Vulg.: ‘Monne melius 
est comedere et bibere,” etc.). 2. Purely negative: 
‘¢There is no happiness for the man who eats,” 
etc. (thus the Sept., M. Grier, Darue, KNoBEL, 
Haun). 3. On the supposition of the omission 


of {1 or of TIN °3 before basew, «there is no 


happiness for man but in eating.” This last 
translation has the most to recommend it,* be- 





*[This supposition that would supply {> or TIN 13 be- 


fore Ssyow, is a very old one, for it is referred to, although 
not fully endorsed, by Rasai and ApEn Hzra, and is also 
mentioned by the grammarian Jona Ben Gannacu (Abul 
Walid) in Sect. 26, on Ellipsis. It is admitted, however, 
that there is not a trace of it in any ancient manuscript, or 
in any various reading. It is maintained solely on the 
ground of a supposed exigentia loct. There is wanted, it is 
thought, the sense that such an insertion would give, to 
_ bring it in harmony with some other passages, as they are 
mentioned by ZOCKLER, and especially ix. 7-9. Now in re- 
spect to these it may be said, that if there were a real or 
seeming variance, such a fact would present no exegetical 
difficulty to one who takes the right view of this book as a 
series of meditations in which the writer, or utterer, to use 
his own expression, “revolves” CINID ii. 20), goes round 
and round, trying and testing different views of human life, 


“talking to his heart” pad by "DADN], now taking up 
one supposition, then “turning again” to another, now 
desponding, then again so sure that he says HW, “I 
know,”—at another time indulging what is evidently a sor- 
rowing irony, such as especially characterizes ix. vii. 9, as 
compared with xi.9 (see the Exeget. and notes on these, 
and especially the two latter, in their respective places). 
The mere variance, therefore, whether seeming or real, is 
not sufficient to warrant so bold an interpolation into the 
text, unless there is a failure in obtaining any good sense at 
all from the passage as it stands. But this surely cannot be 
pretended. What better thought, and, at the same time 
more literal as a version, than that given by the T.Oree 
obk Eat ayabov avOpdmen 6 $ayerar, kK. 7. A: “it is not 
good for man,” or “the gvod is not for man what he eats.” 
or “that he eat,” etc., which is favored by Datue, KNoset, 
and Hann. Or perhaps, still better than this, if we regard 
the context, is the \translation of Martin Geter, which he 
gives from JUNtus, non est bonum penes hominem ut edat, bi- 
bat,” etc.: “the good is not in the power of man that he 
should eat and drink, eéc., for this I saw is from the hand of 
God himself.” Thus, says GEIER, all things remain in their 
native sense, and there is no need of any ellipsis. It might 
be rendered, perhaps, “it is not the good fur man (his 
summum bonum) to eat and drink ;? or if that is regarded as 
too philosophical for Koheleth, and also as demanding the 
article, it may be rendered simply, “it is not good,” or. 
“there is no good in it” (of itselt). TReme.iius translates 
in the same way, non est bonum penes hominem, etc. The ge- 
neral sense then wouid be this: whatever good there may 
be in eating and drinking, etc., it is not in man’s power to 
secure it, or to find enjoyment in it (“ make his soulsee good 
init”); and this is in such admirable harmony with the 
context: “it is the gift of God’? The preposition 3 in 


TINS, has this sense, as may be shown in many passages 
and ic correspends exacily to our own most natural mode of 
speech: 2 ts not in him. Even the power to enjoy comes 
from God. Jt is not strange that Rationalist Commentators 
should seek to give an Epicurean as; ect to ihe passage, but 
it is matter of surprise that others called Evangelical should 
£0 out of their way to follow them. ‘The interpretation 
thus given, as the most literal one, is also in perfect har- 
mony with other passages, or ra‘her, we might say, that the 








cause the interrogative and the unconditional 
negative conception do not so well comport with- 
the context, and because this latter especially 
would be in contradiction with the passages of — 
chap. iii. 12, 22; v. 18ff.; vii. 14; viii, 15; ix: 

7-9, which recommend serene enjoyment of life as 
a means of acquiring happiness and contentment. 
And because, further, the ancient Aramaic trans- 
lations confirm the omission of 1) (compare iii. — 





_ positive unqualified commendation of the gross Epicurean 


sentiment which the interpretation would give is in direct 
contradiction to the many declarations of vanity and worth- 
lessness in respect to all mere wealth and pleasure-seeking, 
which are elsewhere found. This might be set off against 
the other assertion of variance, if either can be regarded as 
a right mode of exegesis in this book: : 
At all events, the literal rendering is all sufficient here— 
whilst the fair interpretation of other seemiogly Epicurean 
passages only shows, as we think, a difference of aspect 
under which the great question is considered, but no con- 
tradiction to that doctrine which the writer is throughout 
most earnest to put forth as one of the fundamental ideas 
of his book, namely, that all good is from God, and that 
nothing is good without Him. See the Metrical Version: 
The consciousness of this, not eating, etc., is the highest 
‘ood. ‘ 
r Rasu1 interpreta the 5)t) 


good is not simply that man should eat, etc., or it is not 
in eating alone; as much as to say, he skould give his 
heart to do judgment and righteousness, together with his | 
eating and drinking ;” and then ke proceeds to give his- 
torical illustration. 

ABEN Ezra suggests ths supp!ying (in the mind) of some 
such particle as Pp. meauing, not the only good, or that 


‘8 as meaning that “the 


it is not good, in man, or for man, that he should only 
eat and drink, efc. Again, he seems to lay emphasis on 


the word nya (in his toil), giving it as the general 
se 


sense of the text, as it stands, that “this toil, with its 
weariness, finds no other good (no higher good) than to 
eat and drink,”—thus shutting out any Epicarean idea 
and making it a depreciation of human effort rather than 
a commendation of sensual pleasure, in itself, as the best 
thing in life. 

The Syriac inserts rox, unless, without any thing to 
correspond to it in the Hebrew, and having very much 
the appearance of an accommodation to some later view, 
Rince it will not answer as a rendering of 1) comparative 


Oaswn), or 12 or TIN 3, as proposed. Besides this, 


it would not give the bald Epicurean idea of our transla- 
tion that “eating is the best thing for man,” but only 
that there is no good ia man’s power (or as proposed in 
human toil), unless it be this,—a sense which would re- 
seruble that. of ABEN Ezra. 


So also the Targum has oy” ay oN, “unless 


Te 
that he eat,” etc., but this version is of little or no autho- 
rity, on account of its later date, and the parapbrastic 
absurdity of its midrashin. The sense given by it, how- 
ever, is quite different from that given in EB. V., or by 
ZocKiLer: “There is nothing that is Jair among men, un- 


less to eat,” efc.; and then it goes on to say f) saynd 
Wy NR TNDD “that they may do the commandments 
<= eos 


of the Lord, and walk in his ways.” If it be said that there 
is nothing in the Hebrew text to warrant this, it may be 
replied that so, also, is there nothing to warrant the inser- 


tion of TN (unless), by which he supports this para- 
aaa 


phrastic sense. It all seems evidently done to get a middle 
way between two views deemed untenable or inconsistent, 
—one asserting, or seeming to asseit, that there was no 
good at all in eating, efc., and the other that it was the 
highest and only good. 

A strong argument for the literal rendering is derived 
from the context. The particle D) has an adversative and 


accumulative force; it denotes a rising in the thought. 
It connects itself here especially with the last part of what 
precedes: “that he should make his soul see good” (or 
find enjoyment in it): The good is not in the power of 
man that he should eat, etc, and make his soul see good” 
(or “so that he may make his soul gee good in it,” taken 
as a collective object); “yea, what is more (C5), this 
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22) before Dosw, an omission which, on ac- 
count of the 2 in TO3N3, and the like ending, 
might so easily take place, and finally because 
the idea of 3 in 'IN3 with the sense of 5, con- 
sequently in a sense designating an object, is 
confirmed by chap. iii. 12; x. 17; and the in- 
strumental conception of this attempted by Grier 
and Knoset, is therefore unnecessary.* To eat 
and drink, and let one’s soul be merry, is there- 
fore the triad of sensual life, which is sometimes 
used in a bad sense, of vicious excess and indul- 
gence, and again ina good or morally unpreju- 
dicial sense. The former is found in Exodus 
RKO Werov. KK Oso Judith xit. 13's 1 
Cor. x. 17, efc., the latter in this passage, and in 
-Necles. iii. 18; v. 17; viii. 15; and also in 1 Sam. 
xxx. 16; Isa. Ixv. 13; Song of Solomon vy. I, etc. 
Comp. Zocxiur, Vheologia Naturalis, p. 651f., 
where are also produced from the classics many 
parallels of this combination of ideas in eating, 
drinking, and being merry; (e. g., Huripides, 
Alcest., 788; Arrian, Anab., Il. 5, 4; Plautus, 
Mil. glor., U11., 1, 83).—That these maxims, to 
eat, drink, and be merry, are not here meant in 
the Epicurean sense of 1 Cor. xv. 32, is proved 
by the important addition 7Dy3 in his labor, 
in his toil, on which a special emphasis rests, 
and which’ excludes every thought of idle de- 
bauchery and luxurious enjoyment. See Int. 2 
5, and especially p. 24.—This also I saw, 
that it was from the handof God. Thatis, 
not: I observed that as all else, so also this 
comes from the hand of God, but, at the same 
time with that truth, that eating, drinking, etc., 
is the best for man, I perceived also that only 
the hand of God can bestow such cheerfulness in 
toil, and such a joyous and contented feeling in 
the midst of the fatigues of worldly avocations.— 
Ver. 25. For who can eat, or who else 
can hasten hereunto more than I? Lit. 
Ger., and who enjoy, except from Him? win 
lit., to make merry, to pass a life in carousing, 
deliciis affluere (Vulg.) hence to enjoy, to delight, 
not drink, tipple (Sept. Syr., Ewaup).—Instead 
of "3D: YI we must read with the Scpt., Syr., 


Himronymus and eight manuscripts 3320 YIN 
except from Him. For 33 {iM in the com- 
parative sense, ‘“‘except me,” or just as I, does 
not afford a thought in accordance with the text, 





‘too [71 emphatic] I saw was the gift of God,” the power 


of enjeyment as well as the means. If there is any good 
in them (such is the implication), it comes from above. 
This clearly denotes that there 7s a higher good, even the 
consciousness and recognition of the truth thus stated. It 
is therefore in logical opposition to the idea that there is 
nothing better for man than’ eating and drinking thus 
unqualifiedly asserted. Every reader must feel that there 
is something disjointed in our common English Version. 
It does not bring out the contrast, nor the climax. The 
other is not only the plainer and more literal translation 
of the Hebrew, as it stands, but the assertion may be ven- 
tured that there is no obtaining any other sense out of it. 
—T. L. : 

ey sense given to 3 by Gewr, Junius, and TREMEL- 


Lius, is not only more common, but far more easy and na- 

tural. The references to iii. 12; x. 17, do not confirm the 
rendering given by ZOCKLER. m3 in iii. 12, more properly 
refers to the works of men taken collectively, abovd; or 
if it refers to men, it méans there, as here, im them,—in 
their power.—T. L.] 





and would not harmonize with the W3m and 
o T 


Sow (see Vulg. Lurunr, etc.). But the trans- 


lation of Haun: ‘‘for who shall eat and who 
shall pine for food, is beyond me, is beyond my 
power,” is insufferably harsh. On the contrary, 
1D from Him (comp. the preposition }2 in 
2 Sam. iii. 87; 1 Kings xx. 83), accords admi- 
rably with the connection, and furnishes that 
thought reminding us of James i. 17, which we 





here above all things need. And, moreover, the 
reading ‘33’. appears to coincide with the 


equally faulty D2oxw for SNwN of the pre- 
ceding verse. See Hrrzig on this passage.*— 
Ver. 26. For to the man that is good in 
his sight, that is, to the just and God-fearing 
(comp. Neh. ii. 5; 1 Sam. xxix. 6), the opposite 
of NOIN. The idea of the retributive justice 


of God, meets us here for the first time in this 
book, but not yet so thoroughly developed as 
subsequently, ¢.g., ili. 17; xi. 8; xii. 14.—But 
to the sinner he giveth travail, to gather 


and to heap up. sin? stands absolute and 


is not to be supplemented by a new 299 (like 


the 110 of the first clause of the verse), as if 
the sense were, to the one whois offensive to Him, 
whoisasinnerin His sight. That he may give 
to him that is good before God. The object 


of nnd is not the travail of the sinner, but the 


4 
goods gathered by him through toil and travail, 
the treasures heaped up by him, but finally fall- 
ing to the just. The same thought occurs in 
Prov. xiii. 22; xxviii. 8; Job xxvii. 17.—This 
also is vanity and vexation of spirit, 
namely, that one seeks his happiness in the 
cheerful enjoyment of sensual blessings, (accord- 
ing to the maxim in verse 24). This is also va- 
nity, because the acquisition of goods and plea- 
sures in this life, is by no means in the power 
of man, but depends solely on the free grace of 
God, which gives to its beloved while sleeping, 
(Ps. exxyii. 2); but permits the wicked, instead 
of pleasures, to heap up vain wrath against the 
day of judgment, (Rom. ii. 5; James y. 38). 
Others consider the heaping up of travail on the 
part of the wicked, as the subject of the phrase 
(ExsTer and Henegsrenpera), or that it desig- 
nates the arbitrary distribution of the blessings 
of life on the part of God as vanity and vexation 
(Knopegt), but thereby they depart equally far 
from the true train of thought which the author 
maintains since verse 24. 





*[We cannot agree with Zocktur and Urrzie here. Tho 
sense they would give to way} is found nowhere else in 
the Hebrew, unless it is thrust into this place. Every- 
where else, 1 Sam xx. 33; Deut. xxxii. 35; Ps. exix. 605 
Hab. i. 18; Ps. xx. 29; xxxviii. 23; xl. 14; Ixx. 265 lxxi.. 
12; Job xx. 2; Isa. y. 19; Ix. 22, efc., elc.; it means 
simply to histen, and there is no need of gving to the 

ve 


Arabic or Syriac v7}, which in form would cor- 


respond ratio" to WW}. Besides, it requires a chango 
in the text from 933) to 3119 which has no margt- 
nal keri to support it, and gives, morsover. a very far- 
fetched sense. Seo Text Nots and Metrical Version No- 
thing could be more fitting than the sense which corres- 
ponds to the {Iebrew as it stands.—T. L.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
(With Homiletical Hints.) 

The transition of Konreterm in the beginning 
of the chapter, especially in vers. 1-8, from the 
striving after wisdom and knowledge to enjoy- 
ment, and from that to action, to the organizing 
and artificially producing deed (vers. 4-8) pre- 
sents a certain similarity with the progress of 


Gourue’s Faust from knowledge to enjoyment, | 


and from that (in the sec. act) to the more seri- 
ous duty of laboring and producing. For the 
magnificent undertakings, structures, and exten- 
sion of possessions and acquirements described 
in vers. 4-8, can scarcely be considered as mere 
means of sensual enjoyment in the sense of Ko- 
HELETH (as in Eusrer, p. 55). He expressly 
confesses to have connected therewith a certain 
ideal object, if not of a religious, at least of an 
ethical and human character; this lies in the 
repeated assertion (ver. 8 and 9), that in the 
midst of these eudemonistic and practical efforts, 
wisdom remained the ruler of his heart. But 
the great difference between Faust and the 
Preacher, consists in the final solution of the 
grand enigma of earthly life, which in the former 
ends jn an obscure, sentimental, and philosophi- 
cal mysticism, whilst the latter returns from his 
wanderings in the sphere of effort after earthly 
wisdom, enjoyment and acquisition, into the safe 
haven of a clearly conscious, modestly prac- 
tical, and filially pious faith in God’s gracious 
and just government of the world. It isthehum- 
ble, confidently trusting, and gratefully contented 
reliance on God’s gracious hand, which, at the 
close of his vivid and almost startling descrip- 
tion of the vanity of all earthly things, he re- 
commends as the only true aim for the life and 
labors of man, (vers. 24-26). That all human 
exertions are vanity, even that modest striving 
after cheerful enjoyment and serene employment 
described in ver. 24, is firmly fixed in his mind, 
(according to ver. 26). But the acknowledg- 
ment of this fact does not impel him to a sullen 
despair of all happiness and peace, but rather 
leads from such a feeling of discontent and dis- 
couragement into the blissful repose of a heart 
wholly given to God, and thankfully enj oying the 
good and perfect gifts dispensed by Him. Not 
the indolent man of enjoyment, but the industri- 
ous, cheerful laborer; not the greedily grasping 
misanthropic miser, but the friend of humanity 
delighting in God, and well-pleasing to Him; not 
the sinner, but the pious child of God, strong in 
the faith, forms the ideal that he presents at the 
close of his observations on the vanity of human 
life, which, though agitated and complaining in- 
deed, nowhere extend to despairing grief or fri- 
volous scepticism. 

A comprehensive homiletical consideration of 
the whole chapter, would, therefore, be able to 
present as its theme: ‘The vanity of all earthly 
things, and the consoling power of a faithful reliance 
on God;” or, in order to show more clearly the 
feature distinguishing this chapter fromthe pre- 
ceding: ‘‘ The wrong and the right way to seck 
one’s happiness on earth;” or: ‘* Divine grace as 
the bestower of that happiness of men, vainly sought 
afler by their own power and with earthly means,” 








(comp. the following passages in the N. T.: John 
vi. 65; xv. 5; Eph. ii. 8; Jamesi. 17, efc.). The 
principal divisions for a discourse on these ¢on- 
tents would be: 1. No earthly enjoyment or 
possession leads to genuine happiness, (1-11); 
2. Even the happiest and wisest man remains 
subject to the curse of death, common to all the 
sons of men, (12-19); 8. Genuine and lasting 
happiness (surviving this life) can only be ob-* 
tained for man by a childlike, contented, and 
grateful reliance on God’s gracious and paternal 
hand, (20-26). a 


HOMILETICAL HINTS TO SEPARATE PASSAGES, 


Vers. 1 and 2. Lurner: Many a one arranges 
all his matters with much toil and trouble, that 
he may have repose and peace in his old age, 
but God disposes otherwise, so that he comes into 
affairs that cause his unrest then to commence. 
Many a one seeks his joy in lust and licentious- 
ness, and his life is embittered ever after. There- 
fore, if God does not give joy and pleasure, but 
we strive after it, and endeavor to create it of 
ourselves, no good will come of it, but it is, as ; 
Solomon says, all vanity. The best gladness and 
delight are those which one does not seek (for a 
fly may easily fall into our broth), but that which 
God gives to our hand. ' 

Starke: The joy of the world is so constituted 
that it entails repentance, mortification, and 
grief (1 John ii. 17; Luke xvi. 19, 28); but the 
pleasure that the faithful find in God, is spiri- 
tual, constant, satisfying, and inexpressible, 
(Isa. xxxv. 10; John xvi. 22). 

Starke: Vers, 3ff.: Every natural man seeks, 
in his way, his heaven in sensual delights. But 
he too often sins thereby, and misuses the gifts 
of God (Wisdom 2, 6 ff.). God grants to man 
what is necessary to his body, as well as that 
which tends to his comfort. But how many for- 
get God thereby! 

Grime: It is allowable to possess riches if 
they have been righteously acquired. But be- 
ware of avarife as well as extravagance. 

Woutrartn: He who thinks to find the aim 
of his life in the highest measure of sensual en- 
joyment, is the victim of an error which will de- 
mand of him a fearful revenge in proportion as 
he tears himself from God, strives simply after 
false treasures, and neglects and despises the 
treasures of a higher world; he heaps upon him- 
self a weighty responsibility on account of the 
misuse of his time, the wasting of his powers, 
and the evil administration of the goods confided 
to him by God, and by all this excludes himself, 
unconditionally, from the kingdom of God. 

Hansrn:—9-11. The things of this world be- 
long to the preservation, delight and convenience 
of external, sensual life. One may arrange 
them, therefore, with as much pomp, majesty 
and beauty as is possible; they can never, ac- 
cording to their nature, do more than delight our 
senses.—If we estimate their worth too high, 
they can take from us in inward ease of mind 
much more than they grant us in sensual delights 
and convenience, and become to us then a genu- 
ine scourge of the spirit. 

Srarxe:—lIf the children of the world are not 
without vexation and trouble in the accomplish- 
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ment of their sinful lusts, the children of God 
should be less surprised, if they in their work in 
the Lord must experience various disappoint- 
ments and vexations. 

Hamann (Ver. 10) :—We here find a trace of 
Divine goodness, which, notwithstanding the 
vanity of all our works, has placed in labor, and 
especially in useful occupations, which strike 
» the eye and gain our approbation as well as that 
of others, a species of joy, a spice of pleasure 
which delights us more than the work itself, be- 
cause we often do not esteem that which was so 
agreeable to us in the process of production. 

Luruer:—Vers. 12-19. (To ver. 15). There- 
fore it is better to commend the highest govern- 
ment of all things to the God who made us. 
every one perform his duty with all diligence, 
and execute what God places to his hand; if 
things do not always turn out as we expected, let 
us commend them to God. What God gives, that 
accept; and again, what He prevents, that accept 
also as good. What we are able to do, that we 
ought to do; what we cannot do, we must leave 
undone, The stone that thou art not able to lift, 
thou must leave lying. 

Gzruacn (to ver. 17) :—If God has disappeared 
from the efforts of men, a disgust of life appears 
sooner or later (John iv. 8 ff.). 

GEIER (to vers. 18, 19):—Itis hard for flesh 
and blood to leave the fruits of its toil to others; 
but a Christian arms himself against this with 
the reflection that every thing that he has or 
does is given to him by God, 1 Cor, iv. 7. 

WounrartnH (vers. 13-19):—What must we 
feel it our duty to do, on perceiving that the 
earth can afford no perfect satisfaction to our 
demand for happiness ?—The wise man is pained 
on perceiving that all earthly things are vain and 
unsatisfactory; his eye indeed becomes serious, 
and his expression reflective. But for that very 
reason, he hears not only the ery of the grave, 
but also the words of consolation: ‘Lift up thy 
eye, citizen of heaven in the garb of a pilgrim ; 
true as it is, that the world with all its treasures 


cannot satisfy thy longing for what is lasting and | 


perfect, so foolish is it to seek therein peace and 
perfect satisfaction.” 

- Yuyss (vers. 20-23):—This life is full of 
trouble throughout, with all men and all classes. 
Why should we not, therefore, ardently long for 
a better life? (Phil. iii, 14).—Srarxn :—The tra- 
vail of soul, by which one obtains salvation 

_ through fear and trembling, is therein different 
from worldly toil, in bearing its profit unto eter- 
nal life. 

Osr4nDER (vers. 24-26) :—It is pleasing to 
God that we should cheerfully enjoy our labor in 
Ilis fear, so much as our calling may permit it, 
Ps. cxxyiii. 1, 2. 

Joacurm Lanes :—According as man is yvirtu- 
ous or vicious, even his eating and drinking is 
good or evil. Because the natural man lives 
eitherin a state of fleshly security or of servi- 
tude, and there is nothing really good in him 


Let, 





that avails with God and satisfies the con- 
science. 

STARKE (ver, 26):—SeeF above all things to 
please God by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
else, with all external happiness, thou art still 
unhappy. The wicked often have worldly goods, 
and seek in every way to increase them; but 
they do not have real profit and lasting fruit from 
them, because their works do not proceed from 
the faith. He, on the contrary, who possesses 
the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22) and is faithful 
therein, is ever favored by God with greater 
mercy (Matth. y. 28, 29). 

Hansen (ver. 26) :—If we examine it closely, 
the want of genuine wisdom and pure knowledge 
is the reason why many do not prosper in the 
blessings which they possess in the world. Men 
of impure and confused conceptions, who are 
fettered by dazzling imaginations, must suffer 
tn all their abundance, and lead a miserable 

ife. 

Hamann (ver. 26):—All the vanity, all the 
toilings of men after wisdom, happiness and ~ 
rest, which in so many ways lead men to the 
grave, where ceases all the distinction which 
they strive to obtain on earth, are not allotted 
to the pious man by God; they are a curse 
which sin has laid upon man, but which God will 
make a blessing to His chosen ones. For these 
busy, restless creatures gather and heap up for 
those who are good in God’s eyes. And these 
latter shall gratuitously receive by the sinner’s 
labor what he (the sinner) seeks and finds not, 
what he labors for and cannot enjoy: wisdom, 
knowledge, joy.—What is the Divine word, and 
whence are taken this wisdom, knowledge and 
joy that in it exist? Are they not honey made 
by bees in the slain beast? What are the stories 
that they tell us but examples of sinners’ toil, 
of the vanity and folly into which men have 
fallen? 

HeneGsrenpera (ver. 26):—It is manifest that 
the expression: ‘This also is vanity’ is not 
meant in the sense of an accusation of God, but 
as a cry of warning to human perverseness, that 
seeks its happiness only there where, according 
to God’s will, it should not be sought. 

[For reflections on this and other parts of the 
book, the reader is referred to Marrunw Hrwry. 
In no commentary is there to be found a richer 
treasure of most choice, discriminating and 
highly spiritual apothegms, rendered most 
pleasing and ornate by what may be styled a 
holy humor, or a sanctified wit. They are un- 
surpassed by any thing in the devout German 
writers here quoted, but the ready access to the 
work, for all English readers, renders it unne- 
cessary that the volume should be swelled by 
inserting them. Besides, among such rich ma- 
terials, it would not be easy to make a limited 
selection. Much also of a very rich homiletical 
character may be obtained from Worpsworru. 
—T. L.]. 
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SECOND DISCOURSE. 
Of Earthly Happiness, its Impediments and Means of Advancement. 
Cuap, 3-5. 


A. The substance of earthly happiness or success consists in grateful joy of this life, and arighteous 
use of it. 


Cuap. III. 1-22. 


1. The reasons for the temporal restriction of human happiness (consisting in the entire dependence 
of all human action and effort on an unchangeable, higher system of things). 


(Vers. 1-11.) 


1 To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven: 
2 A time to be born, and a time to die; a time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
3 which is planted; A time to kill, and a time to heal ; a time to break down, and a 
4 time to build up; A time to weep, and a time to laugh ; a time to mourn, and a 
5 time to dance; A time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones together; a 
6 time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing; A time to get, and a time 
7 to lose; atime to keep, and a time to cast away; A time to rend, and a time to 
8 sew; a time to keep silence, and a time to speak; A time to love, and a time to 
9 hate; atime of war, and a time of peace. What profit hath he that worketh in 
10 that wherein he laboureth? I have seen the travail, which God hath given to the 
11 sons of men to be exercised in it. He hath made every thing beautiful in his time; 
also he hath set the world in their heart, so that no man can find out the work that. 
God maketh from the beginning to the end. 


2. The nature of the temporally restricted human happiness. 
(Vurs. 12-22.) 


12 I know that there is no good in them, but for @ man to rejoice, and to do good in 
13 his life. And also that every man should eat and drink, and enjoy the good of all 
14 his labour ; it ds the gift of God. I know that, whatsoever God doeth, it shall be 

for ever: nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from it: and God doeth ¢t, 
15 that men should feat before him. That which hath been is now; and that which 
16 is to be hath already been; and God requireth that which is past. And moreover 

I saw under the sun the place of judgment, that wickedness was there: and the 
17 place of righteousness, that iniquity was there. I said in mine heart, God shall 

Judge the righteous and the wicked: for there is a time there for every purpose and 
18 for every work. I said in mine heart concerning the estate of the sons of men, that 

God might manifest them, and that they might see that they themselves are beasts, 
19 For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth 
‘them : as the one dieth, So dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath; so that 
20 a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast: for all ts vanity. All go unto one 
21 place; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who knoweth the spirit of 

man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 
22 earth? Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better, than that a man should 


rejoice in his own works; for that is his ortion: for who shall brine hi 
what shall be after him ? : Se ee 
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[Ver. 1—fat This is one of the words relied upon to prove the later Hebraic, or Chaldaic, period of the book. We 
ms 


have, however, no right to say that a word running through the Shemitic tongues [as this is found in Arabic, Syriac 
Ethiopic, as well as Hebrew] is peculiar to any one of them, or borrowed from any one of them, though circumstances may 


- have made it rare in an early dialect, perhaps on account of a precision of meaning rarely needed, whilst it has become 


loose and Vulgarized in another. It may have been well known in the days of Soiomon, though seldom used when the 
more indefinite JY would answer. J\jy means time generally, J})\i} a fixed time (like a yearly festival), yr anita 


‘ Xs dl . ; ; ‘ 
earlier sense, before it became vulgarized, a time or an occasion precisely adapted to a purpose. Hence we see its very 


rr) 
probable connection with CJD} propontt, and haying also the sehse of binding, like Arabic Re > the purpose linked 


_to the due occasion. This suits all the acts following, as more or less the result of purpose ina time proposed. It has good 
support, too, etymologically, in the final () changing to the if as is the tendency in other words. ‘!'hus,esides other ex- 


amples, Lam. iii. 22, according to Rabbi Tanchum, Dy3j\ becomes JOA to avoid the harshness of the final j}, making 
IDA= NI “they are not consumed,” or spent [that is, the mercies of the Lord], instead of “we are not consumed.” 
coe : 


: rite 
We may be assured that the writer did not intend a tautology here. por is more precise than J\}), as it has more of 
purpose than 4})ID, which relates to things immovable.—T. L.] 


[Ver. 18.—7 7-9. E. V. On account of the sons of men. Compare Ps. cx. 4, after the manner of. LXX., 


mept Aadias. Vulgate, simply, de jiliis. Syriac, sbonn by after the speech of men—more humano—humanly speaking, 
which seems the most suitable of any, for reasons given in the Exeget. and Note.—T. L.] 


[Ver. 18.—t97> 7 Literally, themselves to themselves—in their own estimation. tQ%35, to prove them—make it 
Apeniels ary 


clear, literally, (LXX,, Siaxpwet avtovs. Vulg., ut probaret), let them see from themselves, or from their own conduct to 
themselves, how like beasts they are. This qualified sense is very different from asserting that they are beasts abso- 


lutely. The key to it all is in the QKUA4 by above. The writer is speaking more humano—the judgment that must 
be pronounced if men were judged by-their own ways.—T. L.] ' ; 


[Ver. ayn. It can only mean, as it stands in the text, “that which goeth up.” An effort has been made 
im T 
to give it another turn by pointing 7} as interrogative. It is sufficient to say that it is against the text.. For o\her 


reasons against it, see Ixeget. and Note.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The unconditional dependence of man on God’s 
government of the world, in all his efforts for 
happiness, which formed the concluding thought 
of the preceding discourse (chap. ii. 24-26), now 
becomes the starting point of a new and inde- 
pendent reflection, in so far as temporal condi- 
tions and restrictions of human happiness are 
deduced therefrom, and its essence is placed in 
gratefully cheerful enjoyment and a devout use 
of the earthly blessings bestowed by God. For 
Divine Providence in its controlling power here 
below will ever remain obscure and mysterious, 
so that man, in this its hidden side, can neither 
alter its course nor observe any other conduct 
than humble submission and godly fear (vers. 9- 
11, 14, 15). In the same way the view of the 
many wrongs in this life, and of the extreme ob- 
scurity and concealment of the fate that will 
overtake individual souls after death, obliges us 
to cling to the principle of a cheerful, confiding 
and contented enjoyment of the present (vers. 
16-20).—In the more special development of this 
train of thought, we may either (with VarHInGER 
and Kert) make three principal sections or 
strophes of the chapter (vers. 1-8; vers. 9-165, 
and vers. 16-22), or, what appears more logical, 
two halves; of which each is divided into sec- 
tions of unequal length. 1. Vers. 1-11 show 
the reason for the temporal restriction of the 
earthly happiness of man—a, as consisting in the 
dependence of all human action on time and cir- 
cumstances (vers. 1-8); 6, as consisting in the 
short-sightedness and feebleness of human know- 
ledge in contrast with the endless wisdom and 
omniscience of God (vers. 9-11). 2. Vers. 12-22 
describe human happiness in its nature as tem- 
porally restricted and imperfect—a, with refer- 

5 


oe 








ence to the awe-inspiring immutability of those 
decrees of God which determine human fate 
(vers. 12-15); 6, with reference to the secret 
ways adopted by Divine justice, in rewarding the 
good and punishing the evil in this world, and 
still more in the world beyond (vers. 16-22). 

2. Lirst Division, first strophe.—Ver. 1-8. Every 
human action and effort are subject to the law of 
time and temporal change.—To every thing 
there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under heaven.—‘‘Every thing,’ 
namely, every thing that man undertakes or does 
onearth; avery general expression, more clearly 


defined by the following yan every business, 


every undertaking, but more clearly illustrated 
in the subsequent verses in a number of special 
examples.— [11 lit., precision, limitation, indi- 
cates in later style (Neh. ii. 6; Esth. ix. 27, 31), 
a certain period, » term for any thing, whilst the 
more common Jj) (time) signifies a division of 
time in general.—Ver. 2. A time to be born 
and a time to die.—This is the original text, 
as is the same turn until the 8th verse.* The 
Sept. and the Vulg. express this construction 
genitively (Kacpdg tov réxew x. T. 2., tempus nas- 


cendi, etc.) The word n379 does not stand for the: 
passive aun) to be born (Vulg., Luruzr, Ew- 
ALD, GusEnivs, Exsrrr), but like all the fol- 


lowing infinitives, isto be taken actively: to bear. 
The constant usage of the Old Testament favors, 


this rendering with reference to the verb a0 
and also the circumstance that with ny? an un- 








*[ZOCKLER renders “its time to be born and its time to. 
die,” making it all dependent (this and the following verses) 
on the first “every thing has ts time.” On jt see Text. 

vi 


notes.—T. L.] 
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Ester, etc. But [22N yo wa is here identical] , 


dertaking (75%), a conscious and intentional 


action or business is to be named, which can only 
be said of the maternal part of the act of human 
birth, and not of that of the child. Death fit- 
tingly follows closely to birth. By this juxtapo- 
sition of the acts which mark the entrance into 
life and the exit from it, the whole arena within 
which the subsequent actions are performed, is 
from the beginning ‘marked by its fixed limits 

(Hirzic). A time to plant and atime Me 
pluck up that which is planted.—For the 
affinity between these two ideas and that of birth 
and death, comp. Prov. xii. 12; Ps. i. 37 ; xxxvil. 
85f.; xcii, 13 f.; exxvili. 8; Dan. tv. 11, 20; 
Matth. iii. 8-10; vii. 17f£; xv. 18. "py? pro- 
bably from Chald.* TY ‘root,’ means origi- 
nally to root out, to unroot, but is always else- 
where in the O. T. used metaphorically, e. g., of 
the destruction of cities (Zeph. ii. 4), of striking 
down horses or oxen, and making them useless 
by severing the sinews of their hind feet (Gen. 
xlix. 6).— Ver. 3._A time to kill anda time 
to heal.—A negative thought here precedes, as 
also in the subsequent clauses, till the first of 
yer. 5, after which, until the end, the positive or 
negative idea alternately precedes. ‘To kill” 
(A107 lit., cut down, or stab) indicates the in- 


flicting of the very wounds whose healing the 
following verb points out.—Ver. 4. A time to 


weep, ete. — M329 appears only on account 
of similarity of sound to be placed immediately 


after nia, as in the following clause: wp to 


leap, to dance, appears to be chosen on account. 
of its like sounding ending as a contrast to WD 
to lament (xdézrecJa:, plangere).t—Ver. 5. A 
time to cast away stones, anda time to 
gather stones together.—In this first expres- 
sion there is, of course, no allusion to the de- 
struction of, the temple, of which, according to 
Mark xiii, 2, not one stone shall remain upon 
another (as Henasteyserg and others think), 
and quite as little to the stoning of malefactors, 
or to the throwing of stones on the fields of ene- 
mies, according to 2 Kings iii. 19, 25 (Hirata, 





* The root, though not frequent, is common enough in 
Hebrew for this purpose; why go to the Chaldaic? 


f[All such infinitives as rvkodh and sephodh hive a like 
rhymiog. The fact that accounts for the choice here is 
rather the similarity of primary sense which is found ia 
verbs of daucing and mourning, All passions in early 
times were expressed by a violence of outward action, 
such as beating the breast, rending the garments, rolling 
on the earth, ¢éc., that in these coider days of the world’s 
old age would be deemed utterly extravagant, ‘Thus, 
in the Greek komreo9at mentioned by ZécKisr, Homer's 
ampompoxvAtyder Oar, Lliad XXII. 221, Webrew 5D prima- 
rily to smite the breast. We still find traces of it in mo- 
dern worils, though almost worn out. Thus our word 
plaint is but a feeble echo of the Latin plangere. In tho 
Syriac this same root, here rendered to dunee, is used in 
the Aphel coujugation for mourning Thns in that chil 
dven’s ditty, or play upon words, recited by our Saviour, 
Matth. xi. 17, the word. in the Peschito Version, tor 
mourning is TAS fur danciug pr in Roman letters, 


arked, raked. A play upon words of this kind is proof that 
the gospel (of Matthew at least) in its oral form before 
any writing, was Arama’c, and that our Saviour spoke 
it. Such children’s ditties are very tenacions, and it must 
have heen of long standing. The play upon words tha: 
it gives could not have been original in the Greek, though 
afterwards ‘early translated.—T. L.] 








with Spo “¢to free from'stones,” Isa. v. 2; Ixii. 
10, and alludes therefore to the gathering and 
throwing away of stones from the fields, vine- 
yards, etc.; whilst the latter expression naturally 
means the collecting of stones for the construc- 
tion of houses (as VAIHINGER justly observes).— 
A time to embrace, and a time to refrain 
from embracing.—Whether the connection of 


the preceding expressions with Pi2M to embrace, 


is really effected by the fact that one embraces 
with the hand the stone to be cast, as Hrrzia 
supposes, is very doubtful. At all events, how- 
ever, Pam means the, embrace of love (Prov. y. 


20), and the intensive.in the second rank is pur- 
posely placed there to indicate that every excess 
of sexual intercourse is injurious.—Ver. 6. A 
time to get, and a time to lose.—T3§ as 


a contrast to YWpP3 must clearly here mean to 


lose (or also to be lost, to abstain from getting, 
VAIHINGER) although it every where else means 
to destroy, to ruin; for in all the remaining 
clauses of the series, the second verb asserts di- 
rectly the opposite of the. first. In contrast to 
the unintentional losing, the corresponding verb 


,own of the second clause then indicates an 


intentional casting away of a possession to be 
preserved (2 Kings vii. 15; Ezek. xx. 8).—A 
time to rend and atime to sew.—One might 
here suppose the rending of garments on hearing 
sad tidings (1 Sam, i. 11; iii. 89; Job i. 20; ii. 
12; Matth. xxvi. 63), and again the sewing 
up of the garments that had been thus rent as a. 
sign of grief. And also by the following «to 
keep silence” one would first think of the 
mournful silence of the sorrowing (Gen. xxxiy. 
5; Job ii. 13).—Ver. 8. A time to love, ec.— 
Love and hatred, war and peace, forming an in- 
ter-relation with each other, are now connected 
with the contents of the preceding verse by the 
intermediary thought of the agreeable and disa- 
greeable, or of well and evil doing. 

8. Hirst Division, second strophe —Vers. 9-11. 
In consequence of the temporal character of all 
worldly action and effort, human knowledge is. 
also especially ineffective and feeble in presence 
of the unsearchable ruling of the Eternal One. 
—What profit hath he that worketh in> 
that wherein he laboureth ?—‘hat is, what 
profit do all the various, antagonistic actions, of 
which a number has just been quoted (ver. 8-8) 
bring toman? The question is one to which a 
decidedly negative answer is expected, and 
draws therefore a negative result from the pre- 
ceding reflection: There is nothing lasting, no 
continuous happiness here below.—Ver. 10. I 
have seen the travail, efe.—Comp. chap. i. 138. 
This verse has simply a transitional meaning; it 
prepares us for the more accurate description 
given in ver. 11 of the inconstant, transitory and 
feeble condition of human knowledge and effort, 
in the presence of the unsearchable wisdom of 
God.—Ver. 11. He hath made every thing 
beautiful in his time.—The principal empha- 
sis rests on the word jaya. “in his time,” as the 


connection with the foregoing vers. 1-8 shows, 
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God has arranged all things beautifully in this 
life (comp. Gen. i. 81), but always only ‘in his 
time,”’ always only so that it remains beautiful 
and good for man during its restricted time, but 
after that becomes an eyil for him; therefore 
always only so that the glory of this earth soon 
reaches its end.—Also he hath set the world 
in their heart.—(ZoicKLEr’s rendering, eternity 
in their heart).—That is, in the hearts of men; for 


the suffix in m3 refers to the children of men 


beget 
in ver. 1], whilst in the subsequent clause the 
individual man (387) is placed opposite to the 
one God. This clause clearly holds a rising re- 
lation to the contents of the preceding: God has 
here below not only arranged all things well for 
man in this temporal period ; He has even given 
them eternity in their hearts. This is clearly 
the author’s train of thought. With eternity 
given to the heart of man, he also means the 
knowledge of God’s eternal nature and rule, in- 
nate even in the natural man, that notitia Dei 
naturalis insita s, innata, which Paul, Rom, i. 19 
f., describes as an intellectual perception of God’s 
eternal power and divinity, peculiar as such to 
man, and which develops itself in the works of 
creation. It appears as well from the word 


m3 (heart, here in the same sense as i. 


18-17, etc.), a8 from the following: ‘So that no 
man can find out,” that it is substantially this 
natural knowledge of God, namely, something 
belonging to the realm of human conception, a 
moral good from the sphere of intellectual life,— 


that the author means by the expression Dyn 


(consequently not simply the character of im- 
mortality)—although he must have considered 
this closely connected with the natural conception 
of God, according to,chap. xii. 7. For this re- 
strictive clause clearly expresses a restriction of 
human nature in an intellectual sense, an inabi- 
lity to find, which is equal to an inability to 
know. But as certainly as this inability to know 
refers to the extent and limits of Divine action, 
so certainly will also the knowledge of the hu- 


man heart, expressed by Daya be a religious 


knowledge referring to God and Divine things. 
Therefore we would reject as opposed to the text 


those explanations of DNA which give to this 


expression the sense of “world” (Vulg., Luruer, 
Umsreit, Ewaup, Etster, efc.), or ‘worldly- 
mindedness” (Grsentus, Knoben), or ‘ worldly 
wisdom,” ‘‘judgment” (GaAs, Sroun); also 


Hirzra, who, however, contends for moby instead 


of coy. And besides the connection, the style 
of the entire Old Testament and of this book is 
opposed to this rendering; according to them 


dbiy is always eternity (comp. Eccles. i. 4, 10; 
1i. 16; iti. 14; ix. 6; xii. 5) and first receives 
the signification of ‘‘ world macrocosmos”’ in the 
literature of the Talmud.—So that no man 
can find out the work that God maketh 
from the beginning to the end.—That is, 
this one restriction is laid on this human con- 
ception of the Eternal One, that it can never ob- 
tain a perfect and truly adequate insight into the 


‘sifying the negation in the other part. 








Divine plan of the world, but rather, is only 
able to perceive the unsearchable ways and in- 
comprehensible decrees of God, fyagmentarily 
and in a glass darkly (Rom, ii. 82; 1 Cor. xiii. 
12). “Wi °430 is here clearly in the sense of 
only that, ‘‘except that,” therefore synonymous 
with ‘3 DDS formerly used for this (Amos 
ix. 8; Judges iv. 9; 2 Sam. xii. 14). Comp. 
Ewan, Lehrbuch, 3 8546. The deviating signi- 
fications Vulg., GrsEenius: ‘ita ut non ;” (Sept., 
HERZFELD: O7w¢ pj: “in order not,” KNoBEL: 
‘without’ that;” Huirzig, Umpreir, Haun: 
‘¢ without which,” etc.) are not only inconsonant 
to the text, but without sufficient linguistic au- 
thority, so far as regards the signification of 


Ws 3 *—The author is here silent in re- 





*[Ver. 11. The strong objection to the interpretation of 
GESENIUS, De Werth, and Knozet, is that the New Testa-~ 
ment use of the word world for worldliness, love of the world, 
is unknown to the Hebrew Scriptures. Equally unwarranted 


are Hirzig and Sruanvt in first transforming pmbiy into 
he 
moby (not found in Hebrew in any such sense, but sup- 


posed to be equivalent to the Arabic } and then 
- 


rendering it “knowledge, without which,” etc. The Arabic 


sense of the verb to know; is later than the pri- 


mary Hebrew, to be hidden or obscure, though coming from 

it by aseeming law of contraries peculiar to the Shemitic 

tongues; it is knowledge as discovery, or science strictly, or the 
\ 


< 
hidden found. Itis only in the Arabic Ne mundus, 


equal to mip, that the old Hebrew primary appears. 
Besides, this view of Hirzig and Stuart is at war with the 
Ws ban which they have no right to render without 


which. The proper way of expressing that, in Hebrew, 
would be by placing Vw first, and following it with the 


personal suffix and a different’ particle, yrpoap ws 
cetiedioe ea 


v : rere 
(which without 7 they cannot, efc.). A plausible rendering 
is, “he hath put obscurity in their hearts;” but this, though 
agreeing with the primary sense of the verb, never occurs 
as a sense of the noun. The view of ZocKLER, substantially 


agreeing with one given by Grier, that my. here, or 
T 


eternity regarded as in the heart of man, refers to the natu- 
ral hunian recognition of the eternal power and Godhead, as 
spoken of by Paul, Rom. i. 20, presents an admirable mean~ 
ing if it can be sustained. It may be said that itis giving 


cbiy too much of an abstract sense, but it is certain that 
the writer intends here no common thought, and, therefore, 
the word employed may be fairly extended, pe 
cally, to its utmost limits. It can hardly be reconciled, 


however, with the Ww. %'1) which ZécxiEr, without 


any other warrant than his own assertion, makes equivalent 
to 3 DDN and then renders it nur dass nicht, only that net, 
thus turning it into a mere exceptive limitation, as 18 also 
done by TREMELLIUS'and Grotius: excepto quod non. There 


are no Scriptural examples of such use of van or 939 


WN, and this would be enough, even if every reader did 
not feel that therelis.something in it at war with the whole 
spirit of this profound declaration. In this compound parti- 

Y ive, implying hinderance, and inten- 
cle bap the 19 is negative, implying meee hae 
therefore, properly rendered it o7ws un, that not, or rather, 
in such a way that not (drws, in distinction from wa, refer- 
ring to the manner of accomplishing, rather than to the 
purpose itself). “He hath so presented if to their minds, 
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spect to the profoundest reason why man cannot 
thoroughly know and comprehend the works and 
reign of God, that is the interruption of the ori- 
ginal pure harmony of his Spirit by means of 
sin; he is so because he would seem rather, as 
it were, purposely to presuppose this fact than 
‘emphatically to express it. 
4, Second Division, first strophe. Vers. 12-15. 
Human happiness is temporally restricted, 
consisting mainly in the cheerful enjoyment 





that they cannot, etc. So the Targum not the Syriac 
55 PN, Rashi bw 4D, Aquila ds obx, Vulgate, Pag- 


nin. Drus. Merc. ut non. y 

That other idea, however, of the word as world, world- 
time, world-plan (see ver. 14), which has been so fully dwelt 
upon in the Excursus on the Olamic Words, p. 40, harmo- 
nizes perfectly with the immediate context, and the whole 
tevor of the deeper reflections contained in this book: The 
world-problem hath Qod so put into their hearts (literally, 


given in their heart, (955 1N3)—presented to their 


minds,—or, as the Vulgate well expresses it, tradidit dispu- 
tationt eorum, that, etc. Whether we take it in the cosmi- 
cal or olamic sense, what a comment upon this is furnished 
by the ancient schools, Greek, Egyptian, Persian, or Ori- 
ental generally, in their endless cosmogonical disputations 
on the world, its first matter, its first moving principles, 
its origin,—on the question of its duration, whether it had 
a beginning or would ever have an end, whether it had 
any thing immutable (7d ovtws ov) or was ever phenome- 
nal and flowing,—whether there were more worlds than 
one, either in time or space—in short, whence it came, 
how it existed, and what was it all for, or what did it 
truly mean. These disputations were much older than 
Thales, and Solomon must have heard of them, at least, 
even if unacquainted particularly with all, or any, of the 
theories held. Let any one see, especially, how these dispu- 
tations of the early ante-Socratic Greek schools are summed 
up by XenopHon, Memorabilia, 1.14: rSv re wept rhs tev 
Travtwy dicews meptmvartTwy K.7.A., and he will well appre- 
ciate the force of the strong language: “so that they cannot 
find it out to the end from the beginning,”—especially as 
confirmed by the still more striking declaration, viii. 17: 
‘yea, though a wise man (a philosopher) say that he knows 
it, yet shall he not be able to find it out.” In the time sense, 
or the olamic seuso of the word world, it is still more clear, 
especially when regarded as the great olam, or world period, 
or world idea (ver. 14), compared with that list of brief pass- 
ing times mentioned before as belonging to “ things beneath 
the sun.” The writer had presented special seasons belong: 
ing to the chief occupations and events of human lite—a, 
time to plant, a time to love, a time to hate, to mourn, to 
rejoice, etc. ‘fhe fitness of these man could study and per- 
ceive, but the great all-containing time, the encircling eter- 
nity or world time, who could understand.—God had so pre- 
sented this to the human thought, the human mind, that 
though it could reason well of passing events, it could not 
find out the end from the beginning.” It could not discover 
the world idea (ver. 14), that hither wisdom than the natural 
from which it all depended, nor that deeper wisdom than na- 
ture to which it was all as a means to an end. Even in its 
highest state, taking the form of the most lauded science, it 
was only the study of links (see remarks, Int., Met. Ver.). ‘of 
adaptations to adaptations, among which it could never find 
beginnings nor ends. Something greater might be divined 
by faith, but. otherwise, it was a3 unsearchable as the wis- 
dom so anxiously inquired after, Job xxviii: “The deep 
saith it is not in me,’ etc. It was true even of physical 
knowledge, that it could not find out its own limits, when 

_ taken comparatively. The individual man occupies but a 
point in the great world cycle. As things go round, he sees 
or may see, * how they are all fair in their season.” each fit- 
ting to the one next, and so on, as far as he may carry his 
researches; but what it is ail abont, or what it all means 
that no science of nature can‘reveal to him. His angle of 
vision, even with the mightiest aid it has ever had or may 
expect to have, is too small to take in more than a very few 
degrees, or a very few seconds of a degree, in the mighty arc 
we are traversing, or have passed during the longest known 
times that either history, or the observation of nature, has 
revealed to us. The thought is not beyond what may be 
ascribed to Koheleth, with his grand cyclical ideas, and no- 
thing could be in better harmony with the contexts, or the 
peculiar particles by which they are united, There are 
some rich homiletical thoughts arising from sucha view of 
verses 11th, 14th, and 15th, but they belong in another 
place.—T. L.] 





and proper use of the moment, because it! 
‘depends on the immutable decrees of divine 


laws, claiming fear and humble submission, ra- 
ther than bold hope and effort.—I know that 
there is no good in them—namely, in the 


‘« children of men,” (ver. 10) to whom the pas 
ver. 11 already referred. COS “in them with 


them,’’* is mainly synonymous with ‘‘ for them ;” 
comp. ii. 24. wT is literally, ‘“‘I have per- 
ceived, and I know in consequence thereof ;” it 
means the past, in its result reaching into the fu- 
ture, here also as in ver. 14.—But fora man to 
rejoice and do good in this life.—Together 
with the gratefully cheerful. enjoyment of life’s 
goods, the ‘‘doing good” is here named more 
distinctly than in chap. ii. 26, asa principal con- 
dition and occupation of human happiness. And 
therewith is also meant, as that passage shows, 
and as appears still more definitely from the pa- 
rallels in Ps, xxxiv. 14; xxxvii. 8; Isa. xxxviii. 
38, etc., not merely benevolence, but uprightness, 
fulfilment of the divine commands (comp. xii. 13). 


For the meaning of 110 Mivy in the sense of 


“be of good cheer,” to be merry (ABEN Ezra, 
Lutuer, pr Wertz, Knosen, Hrrzic, elc.) there 
is not a single philological proof; for in chap. 
ii. 24; iii. 22; v. 7,. ete., there are similar 
phrases, but still materially different from this 
one, which express the sense of being merry.” + 
—Vra lit., ‘in his life” refers again to the 
singular CIN, ver. 11], so that in this verse the 


singular and the plural use of this verb alter- 
nates as in the preceding.—Ver. 18. And also 
that every man should eat and drink, etc., 
itis the gift of God. Clearly the same thought 
as in chap. ii. 24, 25. The particle (3), intro- 
ducing still another object of perception to ny TP 
besides that named already in ver. 12, refers to 
the whole sentence. As to the peculiar ’con- 
struction of the first conditional clause without 
Cx, or other particle, see Ewaup, 3 857, ¢.— 


Ver. 14. [know that whatever God doeth 
it shall be forever. Herein it appears that 
all human action is dependent on the eternal 
law of God, and that especially all cheerful, un- 
disturbed enjoyment of the blessings of this life, 
depends on the decrees of this highest law-giver 
and ruler of the world. Comp. the theoretical 
description of the ever constant course of divine 
laws in chap. i. 4-11.—Nothing can be put to tt, 


nor anything taken from it. To it (2p) namely, 
to all that everlastingly abiding order which God 





*[It is by no means clear that the pronoun in (3 refers 
to persons. The most natural connection would be with the 
things mentioned above, and all summed up in the bq nN 
of ver. 11: “No good in these things except to rejoice, ete.” 
The 1) in 373 would not, grammatically, sever this, since 


7; : 
it does not belong to the main assertion.—T. I. 
T2)O My, has not here, as Zickler well says, the 


sense of “ being merry ;” neither can it be taken as denoting 
beneficence; or even good conduct (doing the divine com- 
mands), ina general moral sense. It strictly means to do 
well, in the senso of prosperity, to have success—corres pond- 
ing to the Greek eb mparrew, rather than to ed Tole, or 6d 
Twacxew.—T. L,] 
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makes, to all those eternally valid enactments 
of the Most High. For the construction [S 
yO, Comp. Ewaup, 2 237, ¢. For the sen- 
tence: Sirach, xviii. 5; Revelation xxii. 18.— 
And God doeth it, that men should fear 
before Him.—And this by those very immuta- 
ble laws of his world-ruling activity, on which 
men, with all their deeds and destiny, depend ; 
comp. ix. 12; 2Cor.v. 11; and for the con- 
struction: Ezek. xxxvi. 27; Rev. xiii. 15. Asin 
those places, so also here, the’expression “doeth 
it that,” does not mean ‘in order that,” but ‘“‘ef- 
fecting that” ‘‘making it to be so,” accomplishing. 
“By ST ‘to fear,” Konner does not mean a 


feeling of terror and horror, but rather that sa- 
cred feeling of holy awe which we call reve- 
rence; but nevertheless ‘‘he here considers this 
reverence not as a beneficent blissful sensation, 
but rather as a depressing feeling of the vanity 
of man in contrast with the boundless fulness of 
the power of God, as an inward shudder at the 
bonds of the divine decree, which envelop him, 
and by which, in his conception, every spiritual 
movement is restricted in advance to a certain 
measure,” (Huster).—Ver. 15. That which 
hath been is now, and that which is to 
be hath already been.—(NIN 135) 7. ¢., is 


already long present, comes of old (not exactly ; 
is something old, as Hrrzia translates, turning 
the adverb into a substantive). The second 
clause containing nV? WN says, literally, 
as in the English rendering: ‘‘that which is to 
be.” For the sentence comp. i. 9; vi. 10, and 
especially Job xiv. 5; Ps. exxxix. 15, where still 
more clearly than here, is expressed the predes- 
tination of all the destinies of man by God.— 
And God requireth that which is past. 
(Lit., and God seeketh that which was crowded 
out). He again brings forth that which the vi- 
cissitudes of time had already crowded out, or 
pushed back into the past; Deus instaurat, quod 
abiit (Vulgate). This signification alone of wpz 
1 DS is in accordance with the context, 


not that given in the Sept. Syriac, Tara., HenG- 
STENBERG, efc., according to which the allusion 
here would be to the divine consolation and gra- 
cious visitation of the persecuted, (Matt. v. 10; 
Luke xix. 10, ete.). 

5. Second Division, second strophe. Vers. 16-22. 
The restriction of human happiness appears es- 
pecially in the numerous cases of unsatisfactory, 
indeed, apparently unjust, distribution of hap- 
piness and unhappiness, according to the moral 
worthand merit of men, as this mundane life 
reveals it, as well as in the uncertainty regard- 
ing the kind of reward in the world beyond, 
which ever exists in this world below. And 
moreover I saw under the sun.—The 
‘‘ moreover” (My) refers to ver. 12, and there- 
fore introduces something which comes as a new 
conception to the one there described (and also 
in yer. 14f.), and which holds the same relation 
to that as the special to the general.— The place 
ofjudgment, etc. Lit., at the place of judg- 
ment; for (1p here, and in the subsequent 


-elause is strictly taken, not as the object of “I 





saw,” but, as the accents indicate, is an inde- 
pendent nominative (or locative)—an abrupt con- 
struction which produces a certain solemn im- 
pression well adapted to the excited feelings of 
the poet. baw and p3¥ judgment and righ- 
teousness, differ materially as objective and sub- 
jective, or as the judgment that must serve the 
judge as the absolute rule for his decisions, and 
as the practical judgment in the life of the nor- 
mal man; the latter expression is, therefore, 
largely synonymous with “innocence,” virtue. 
In contrast to both ideas, Koneneta calls pwn 

oN 


“the evil,” ‘the crime,” thinking of course, in 
the first place, of objective, and in the second 
place of subjective wrong, or, the first time, of 
crime as a wicked judge practices it, the second 
time, of the wantonness of the wicked in general. 
—Ver. 17. God shall judge the righteous 
and the wicked.—He will appoint to them, 
therefore, that ‘ judgment” which, according 
to ver. 16, is so frequently in human life, either - 
not to be found at all, or not in the right place; 
comp. chap. v. 7; Deut.i. 17; Ps. lxxxii. 1 ff.— 
For there is atime there for every pur- 
pose, and every work.—That is, in heaven 
above, with God, the just judge, there is a time 
to judge every good and every evil deed of men. 
DY, pointing upwards, (as in Gen. xlix. 24, pwr) 
and Ny, here as elsewhere, is the “ time of judi- 
scial decision, the term ;” comp. chap. ix. 11, 12, 
as well as the New Testament juéoa, 1 Cor. iii. 
18; iv. 2, ete. Others read bY instead of OW: 
‘He has set a time for everything,” (Hovsraanr, 
Van por Paum, Déperrein, Hirzie, Exsrmr), 
but which is quite as unnecessary as the tempo- 
ral signification of Ov—time, in tempore judicit 
(Hizronymus), or as referring the expression 
to the earth as the seat of the tribunal here 
meant (Haun), or as the explanation of ow ac- 


cording to the Talmud, in the sense of “ apprai- 
sing, taxing” (Furst, Varuinger: ‘And He 
appraises every action ’’), or, finally, as EwaLp’s 
parenthesizing of the words y3n-23? Dyes 
whereby the sentence acquires the following 
form: ‘“*God will judge the just and the unjust 


(for there is a time for everything), and will 
judge of every deed.” *—Ver. 1-8. Concerning 





*(cDy, ver. 17, there. This little word coming in such 
- 


connection is most suggestive. The thonght presented, 
though so unobtrusively expressed, is, in reality, one of the 
modulating key notes of this singular book, ‘he connec- 
tion between this verse, 17th, and the commencement of the 
chapter is unmistakable. In contrast with the particular 
times and occasions there mentioned, there is here placed 
the great time, the great olam, to which all the particular 
times have reference, and in which they are all to be judged. 
For there, too, unto every purpose, and for every work, 


nvyn ‘3 Sy yan-937 there isan Fy, atime ap- 
a nlepet a Kah meet TT: é 

pointed. It immediately leads the mind away from this 

subsolar state (WOWM NTN) to that higher world, that 


more remote state, or world beyond (Jenseits) to which all 
has reference, and which seems to be constantly in the wri- 
ter’s mind as an zdea, but without locality, or specific man- 
ner, or any assigned or assignable chronology,—as though 
it were something he firmly believed, but could not define, 
or even distinctly conceive. It is the basis of all his con- 
templations. the ground on which he so firmly rests in the 


concluding declaration of the book. ow may mean any 


a 
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the sons of men, that God might manifest 
them. As the introductory words: “I said in 
my heart,” connect the verse with the preceding 
one, it assumes the same relation to ver. 16 as to 
that, and to COIN 13 NIII-IY, and, there- 
fore, the principal thought of this 16th verse is 
to be thus supplied: ‘On account of the sons of 
men, does this unfinished toleration of wrong on 
earth exist, in order that God may manifest (try) 
them, z. ¢., grant them their free decision for or 
against His truth (comp. Rev. xxii. 11), For 
15, to test, prove, compare chap. ix. 1; Dan. 
xi. 35, as well as the Rabbinic style, according 
to which this verb means ‘‘to sift,” ‘‘to win- 
now” (Scursiit, 5, 9). rorioxn p13? is lit. 
“for God proving them,” asomewhat harsh con- 
struction, but which has its analogy in Isa. xxix. 
23.—That they might see, namely, the sons 
of men, for whose instruction the test is indeed 
instituted ; since God, for His part, needs not to 
see it, for He knows in advance of what men are 
made, (Ps. ciii. 14).—Taat they themselves 
are beasts. Men are heredeclared to be beasts, 
that is, nol better than the beasts of the field, 
not on account of their conduct (as Ps. Ixxili. 
22), but on account of their final dissolution, 
and their inevitable sinking under the dominion 
of death ; comp. ver. 19f.; chap. ix. 12, and also 
Hab.i.14; Ps. xlix.20. Therefore, not the bru- 
tal disposition, and the lawlessly wild conduct 
of the natural mind (Hirzie, Exsrur, ele.), but 
his subjection to the rule of death, and the curse 
of vanity (Rom. y. 12 ff; viii. 19 ff.), furnish the 
reason for this placing our race on a level with 
the brutes (as Lurmur, Henastenpera, VAIHIN- 
GuR correctly assume).— They themselves,” 





great occasion, crisis, or eventuality, as well as place. Comp. 
Gen. xi. 9; Ps. cxxxili.3. As used here, it strongly calls to 
mind the Greek éxei, and the manner in which the poets 
employ it to express a similar indefinite contrast with the 
present state or world in like characteristic manner styled 
evade, here, Diesseits (this side of time). Thus Medea (1062) 
says to her children, evdatpovoiroy, as though giving them 
the usual maternal blessing, and then suddenly checks her- 
self with the thought of what is coming— 


q : aA “EKEI: 7a & E’'NOA’AE 
Ilarnp adeirer’— 


“but THERE; all HERE your Father’s hand has taken quite 
away.” Where in that other world, or time, or state. The 
expression seems to have little or no direct connection with 
their mythology, or the fabled regions of Hades, but rather 
to have come from this inuate idea of the human soul. or 
the moral necessity that gives birth to the thoneht of rome 
other world and time than this, but without known chro- 
nology or locality. Things must be balanced; somehow. and 
somewhere, and at sometime, the equation must be com- 
pleted, For asimilar use of éxec and év@aSe, compare Ais- 
chylus Iketides 230, Pindar Olymp. IZ. 105, and, especially 
Plato Repub., 330 D., where both terms are used, with my- 
thological reference indeed, but carrying the same general 
and most impressive thought of an after world, or time of 
judgment, as a correspoulence to this: oi ré yap Acyouevor 
pv00 mepl Ta ev “Atdov, as Toy "EN@A’AE aducjoavra det 
"EK EI Suddvar Sieqv x. 7. A.: For the myths that are told 
us respecting Hades (or the unseen), how that the Wroug 
doer HERE must make compensation THERE,—myths once 
derided,—now disturb the soul with fear lest they be true.” 
This striking passage, taken in its remarkable connection. 
shows that there was, in the old Greek mind, that same fear 
of “a judgment to come,” of something awfulatter this 
world, that is now felt by the common modern mind. It 
was before Christianity. It créated myths, and was not 
created by them.—It is the voice of conscience, independent 
of all mythologies, but, showing itself in all their varied 
forms, as though, without some such idea, religion would 
have no existence.—T. L.] 





i. e., apart from God’s redeeming influence, which 
can finally secure to their spirit eternal life and 
blessedness notwithstanding the subjection of the 


body to death (chap. xii. 7, 18). casts the 
action back on the subject, and serves to bring 


out this latter with special emphasis, comp. Gen. 
xii. 1; Amos ii. 14; Job vi. 19, ete. According 
to Ewaxp, 3 815, a. M7) is a playful in- 
tensity of the sense something like the Latin g- 
sissm; but Ewanb can quote no other proof 
than this very passage.—Ver. 19 affords a still 
further illustration of the comparison between 
men and beasts, which extends to ver. 21 inclu- 
sive, with the view of forcibly expressing the 
uncertainty of the destiny of the former in and 
after their death.—For that which befalleth 
the sons of men, befalleth beasts. (Lit. 
Ger. . for chance are the sons of men, and chance 
the beasts); this because they are both equally 
under the dominion of chance (MP2, as chap. 


ii. 14, 15), because the lot of both is inevitably 
marked out for them from without, (HENGSTEN- 
BERG). But it is arbitrary to refer this appella- 
tion ‘*‘ chance,” simply to the beginning of life in 
men and beasts, as ‘‘the issues of a blind fate,” 


‘(Hirzra) and it is in opposition to the remark 


immediately following: (in the German) “and 
one fate, or chance, overtakes them all;’”? which 
shows that the end of both is death, striking them 
all the same inexorable blow; on which account 
it is, by a bald metaphor, called ‘‘ chance.’’—As 
the one dieth, so dieth the other, that is, 
in external appearance, which is authoritative 
for the author’s present judgment; for he is now 
disregarding that life which exists for man after 
death, as he simply wishes to call attention to 
the transitory character of the earthly existence 
of our race.— Yea, they havevall one breath, 
sothat manhas no pre-eminence above 
a beast. Mi) is here as in ver. 21, not spirit, 
in the stricter sense, but breath, or force of life, 
the animating and organizing principle in géne- 
ral, and is therefore, in that more extended sense, 
applicable to men as well as beasts, as in Gen. 
vii. 21 f.; Ps. civ. 29, and chap. viii. 8, of this 
book. On account of the broader latitude of the 
conception M1, ‘ breath,” the following remark, 
that man has no preéminence (119) over the 


beast, is meant not in the sense of an absolute, 
but simply of a relative equality of both natures; 
the poet will place both on the same level only 
in reference. to the external identity of the close 
of their life (and not as Kyosen supposes, who 
here thinks materialism openly taught).* Comp. 





% [The key to the right interpretation of the whole passage, 
chap. iii, 18-21, together with a complete detence to the 
charge of materialism which Knobel vrings against Kohe- 


leth, is found in the phrases F354 Pie rea ja hal and 


cond rvO7t, in verse 18 above. The first is rndered in 
our version, “on account of;” Vulgate has simply de (de Jji- 
lits hominum) ; xx. mepi Aadtas viav Tod avOpwrov (CS con- 


cerning the talk of men”); So the Syriac xooonn by 


(“according to the speech of the sons of men’’) —that is 
“speaking after the manner of men,” speaking humanly, or 
more humano. The other rendering, “on account of,’ or 
“by reason of” (which is neater to the sense of tha phrase 
elsewhere), comes to very much the same thing, or expresses 
the same general idea. See Ps. cx. 4, where it is rendered 
‘after the manner of.” It is an intimation that the lan- 


Land 
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also the dogmatical and ethical section.—Ver. 
20. All go unto one place, i.e, men and 
beasts; for they both alike become dust, as they’ 
were formed of dust. The following clause 
shows that by the ‘‘one place,” is meant the 
earth as a common burial place for the bodies of 
men and beasts; and not Scheol, ‘the house 
appointed for all living,” (Job xxx. 23).—AIl1 
are of the dust, andall turn to dust again. 
Comp. Gen. iii. 19; Ps. civ. 29; cvii. 4; Sirach 
xl. 11; xli. 10. All these passages, like this 
one, regard man solely as a material being, and, 
in so far, assert a perfect likeness in his death 
to that of beasts. The question whether the 
spirit of man shares this fate, is yet unanswered. 
The following verse refers to that, not to afford a 
definite answer, but to affirm the impossibility 
of an answer founded on sense-experience,— 
Ver. 21. For who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward?—The interro- 
gative form of this and the following clause, is 
unconditionally required by the structure of the 
‘sentence and the context. Therefore myn is 
not, as in the masoretic text, to be written with 
the 1 articuli, but with the 1 znterrogativum, (thus, 
my) and the same way in the following, or 
niv7. The construction is therefore not, as 


in Joel ii. 14, that of an affirmative question, but 
rather that of a doubtful one, expressing uncer- 





guage of the following verses is hypothetical, or adapted ‘to 
a supposed state of things, such as Koheleth had called up 
before his own mind, that is, “said in his heart.” It is the 
language of human action. “The Arabian rhetoricians and 


critics havea peculiar phrase for it, JM oy ) ’ 


“the tongue of the condition,” or “the case speaking.” 
See Raser Tancuum, Arubic Commentary on Lamentations, 
ILI. 36; also marg. note Genesis, p. 364. This they get from 
the Rabbinical grammarians and interpreters who have a 


similar Hebrew phrase, 374 nw, for such casesas this. 


All the language following, which seems to represent man 
as having no supremacy over the beast, is affected by this 
hypothetical impression. It is man’s judgment upon him- 
self as pronounced by his own conduct, ‘he writer, in this 
“talking to his heart,” takes men as they are, as they appear, 
fallen, worldly, sensual, animal. It is the language of their 
lives. It is all that could be gathered by one who confined 
himself to this view, or who had nothing to go by but the 
observation of the general human conduct,—the way of the 
world. Such an interpretation is fortified by what follows 


in the same verse: “that God might prove them,” m5 


comborn, “make it clear to them” by their own experi- 
ence, their own ways, how much like beasts they are, or ra- 
ther, how much like beasts they live and die, though He 
had created them in His own image. It calls up Ps. xlix. 
12, 29: “Man that_is in honor, and understandeth it not, is 
like the beasts that perish.” In both cases it may be said: 
“this their way is their folly,” and we have no more right 
to charge Epicureanism, or materialism, on the one passage 
than on the other. The same impression of hypothetical 
speaking is produced, and, perhaps, still more strongly, by 


the pronouns mond W371, at the close of that verse. 
Zockler’s opinion that this is simply au intensive phrase 
equivalent to tpsissimi is not satisfactory. The Rationalist 
Hitzig comes nearer to tha true view of these pronouns. He 
connects.them with (0)13, to prove them,” to “try” (or 
test them), to let them see (zurLinsicht zu bringen) how like 
beasts they are. So Stuart; “That they m ight /see for 
themselves.” As is often the case, however, in llebrew, the 
sense is best brought out by the most literal interpretation 
the words will bear: “Themselves to themselves,” or, ‘to 
let them see that they are beasts, themselves to themselves ;” 
not in their treatment of one another, as Geier and some 
others take it (homo lupus homint), but rather “in their own 
estimation” (see Metrical Version), as they are, or as they 





tainty. As in Ps. xe. 11, or above in chap. ii. 19, 
1 YI" °D points out that the matter is difficult of 
conception, not, at first view, clearand apparent, 
but rather eluding the direct observation of sense. 
This verse does not, therefore, assert an absolute 
ignorance (as KnoBrL supposes), but rather some 
knowledge regarding the fate of the spirit in the 
world beyond, though wanting certainty and ex- 
ternal evidence. Concerning the return of the 
spirit of man to its Divine Giver, if maintains 
that no one, in this world, has ever seen or 
survived it, just as emphatically, and in like 
manner, as John [i. 18 and 1 Epist. iv. 12] as- 
serts of the sight of God, that it has never been 
granted to any man, A denial of the immortality 
of the spirit of man, as an object of inward cer- 
tainty of faith [as later testimony from this 
standpoint of faith shows, chap. xii. 7], is as 
little to be found in this passage as in the asser- 
tion of John, ‘‘no one has ever seen God,” is to 
be found a doubt of the fact, certain to faith, of 
the future beholding of God (1 John iii. 2). 
Ignoring this state of the case, the Masora, in 
order to destroy the supposed skeptical sense of 
the passage, has punctuated the twice repeated . 


it, before mby and before 111 as articles, and 
so reached the thought maintained by many 
moderns (Guirr, Darun, RosENMUELLER, Hung- 
STENBERG, Haun): ‘Who knoweth the spirit of 
man, that which goeth upward? and the spirit 
of the beast, that which goeth downward to the 
earth?” The only just conception, according te 
connection and structure, is that given by the 
Sept., Vulg., Chald., and Syr., which not only 
the ‘‘rationalistic exegesis,” as HmenasTrenBERG 
supposes, but also Lururr, Starke, Micwar.is, 
Ester, and many others, have adopted, who 
are very far from attributing to the Preacher 
skeptical or materialistic tendencies.*—Ver. 22. 








must appear, to themselves, in the light of their own gene- 
ral conduct,—the speaking of their own lives. This view at 
once clears Koheleth himself from Knobel’s charge of mate- 
rialism; though we see not how, inany other way, it can be 
denied. It is so far from materialism that, to the devout 
reader, it immediately raises the opposite thought. What 
Koheleth “ says in his heart,” throughout this passage, is a 
mournful rebuke (we will not call it by the heartless name 
of satire) of the worldly, sensual, beastlike life of man; 
whilst, by this very aspect of it he points .to a higher des- 
tiny which the animal life of mere sense so directly contra- 
dicts: ‘Who kuows it,” who thinks of it (see the next mar- 
ginal note)? and yet the bare thought of such a super-solar 
destiny, though carrying with it no knowledge of cundition, 
lifts man above the carth and the beasts who descend wholly 
into it. There is, also, an evident paronomasia, here, of 


cond sn7 with the two words ADT Conv, just 
preceding; and this also furnishes some reason for the pecu- 
liar style of expression, making it all the more forcible to 
the Hebrew ears addressed. 

Thus also must we render ver. 22, by giving "J)'N.)_ the 
sense of judgment (as in many other places) instead of sight 
as a fact. -It is the same hypothetical judgment, founded on 
human action, or what one must conclude as to ie the sp- 
posed good,’ and the human destiny, if determined from 
such a standpoint of human conduct.—T. L. 


*([Ver. 21. py 1, “who knows,” etc. ZOCKLER disposes 


of this important passage too easily. From the Ifebrew text 
as it stands there can be made no other translation Vhan 


that given in our English Version. The 7J in noyn and 
in NIV [that gocth up, that gocth down] is the article. 


This cannot be overthrown, as StuART and others attempted 
to do, by examples of 7} interrogative having patach with 
dagesh, every one of which, if not wholly anomalous, depends: 
on peculiar conditions that do not here exist. The old Jewish 
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A return to the maxim already given in ver. 12, 
that one must cheerfully and joyously seize the 
present as now offered by God, and use it to get 
a sure path into the future.—Than that a man 
should rejoice in his works—Vwy3, ones, 
in his labor and efforts in general, in his works 
as well as in their fruits; comp. v. 18. This 
“rejoicing in his own works,” is not materially 
different from the passage in chap. ii. 24, that 
he should make his soul enjoy good in his labor 
[ Hirzie thinks otherwise], nor from the expres- 
sion (ver. 12,18) ‘to rejoice and do good,” ete. 
.—For that is his portion—. ¢., for nothing 
farther is allotted to him here below, comp. ii. 
10.—For who shall bring him to see what 
shall be after him ?—That is, not into the 
condition after death, into the relations of human 
life in another world, but, as shown by the pa- 
raliel passages, ch. vi. 12; ii. 19: into the future 
conditions of human life, into the relations as 
they shall be on ‘earth after his departure from 
life (especially in his immediate surroundings 
and sphere of activity, comp. ii. 19), This sen- 
tence involves, therefore, neither a denial of the 
personal continuance of man (Hirzie), nor an 
authorization of the Epicurean principle: «En- 
joy before death, that you may not go out 


empty ” (KNoBEL), nor, indeed, any reference to 
the world beyond, but simply an exhortation to 
profit by the present in cheerful and diligent oc- 
cupation, without being anxious and doubting 
about the future, which is indeed inaccessible to 
our human knowledge. HEnesTEnpure justly 
observes: ‘Man knows not what God will do,’’. 
ver. 11. Therefore, it is foolish to chase after 
happiness by toilsome exertion, or to be full of 
anxiety and grief, ver. 9,10; and quite as fool- 
ish (chap. vi. 12) to engage in many wide reach- 
ing schemings, to chase after the ddyAdryra rAob 
rou (1 Tim. vi. 17) to gather and heap for him to 
whom God will give it, ii. 26; but, on the contrary, 
it is rational to enjoy the present. Properly 
understood, therefore, this verse draws its prac- 
tical consequence not from the verses 19-21 im- 
mediately preceding, but from the contents of the 
entire chapter. 


APPENDIX TO THE EXEGETICAL. 
[INTERPRETATION OF VeERszEs 11, 14,15; THE 
Inquisition or THE Ages, ver. 15, myrioxm 
1) DX wp. This remarkable language 
is rendered, in our English Version, “God re- 
quireth that which is past,” or, as given in the 





grammarians, who have never been surpassed in their tho- 
rough knowledge of these minutia of their language, have 
reduced the matter to rules by an exhaustive induction that 
leaves nodoubt. One of these rules is, that every MSP ma 


or he kamezatus, to use their technics [or 7} with 1] be- 
fore J, is every where the article of specification ity Wh, 
never the interrogative. It might have been so said in re- 
spect to the gutturals generally, with a very fuw exceptions 
having their peculiar reasons not here found. But in the 
case of J) there are no exceptions. This settles the question 


for the word ndyn even if it hadstood alone. But there 
T oh te 
is the participle DW presenting a still stronger case 


for the article. Here J cannot be interrogative. The 
attempt to make it so would only interfere with another rule 
which is settled without exception, namely, that 7} interro- 
gative may cause dagesh in a radical following if it has 
schewa [7P)\W], but never without it, so that the Ty in 


TTI [the radical 1 having its vowel cholem] must be the 


pronominal article (that which goeth down). This is con- 
firmed by Aben-Ezra, Rabbi Schelomo, Ben Melech, Kimchi, 
and others, In fact, the best Jewish authorities are here 
all one way. But then, it is gratuitously said, the authors 
of the Masora changed the punctuation. There is neither 
reason nor authority for such an assertion. The LXX. in- 
deed has ci avaBaiver (if it ascends), but this Version was 
made from unpointed Hebrew, and, on such a question, set- 
tles nothing against the better understanding of the Maso- 
rifes. The Vulgate follows the LXX. [st ascendat], and the 
Syriac has every appearance of having been here conformed 
to the Greek, as in many other places. Besides the LXX. 
and Vulgate rendering would not correspond to the J 
interrogative, but rather to the particle T® (if), which 
would be the best word in Hebrew if sucha doubt were to be 


expressed: I TON) OT MY TON MAT NWN oD. 


Tf we look at the internal evidence, the case for the article 
will be found still stronger. Taking the passage as Sruart 
does and Hirzia; or as it is somewhat qualified by ZOOKLER, 
we find ourselves involved in terrible difficulties. We 
cannot rest with ascribing to Koheleth merely ignorance, 
or non-recognition, of the doctrine of the soul’s survival. 
That might, with some reason, bersaid of an Old Testament 
writer generally, namely, that he says nothing about it, 
and seems to have no knowledge of it. This is not, how- 
ever, the case with Koheleth. He had doubtless heard an 
echo of the old belief, held, beyond all doubt, by nations 
¢otemporary, and so curtly expressed in the Grecian 
Drama, as something that had come down from ‘ancient 
days :— : 

TvedMa Mey Tmpds alPépa, 
70 gOpa § els yy. 





He shows his knowledge of the dogma, as a belief existing, 
and then denies its truth, or attempts to throw doubt upon 
it. This is certainly strange, unexampled, we may say, in 
the Old Testament. Worse than all, he not only denies it, 
but scoffingly denies it, as though it were an absurd thought, 
should it even chance to occur to one of these poor creatures 
whose vain condition he is so graphically describing —a 
foolish hope, itself a vanitas vanitatum. He sneers at it as 
something which might be vainly held by a few—some early 
Essene dreamers perhaps—but was wholly contrary to sense 
and experience. No one knows any thing about it. It would | 
be something like the sneer that used to be heard from the 
coarser kind of infidels—who ever saw a soul? This cannot 
be the serious KouEtern, the man, too, who so expressly, so 
solemnly says, xii. 7, “that the spirit does go up to Gdd 
who gave it.” 

How then shall we take the question yw 5? There is 


but one way, and that seems conclusive of the view pre- 
sented in the note page 71. It does not exvress the disbe- 
lief or even doubt of KoHELETH, but is, in fact, his reproof of 
men in general, as he sees them living and acting in his day. 
Their lives are a denial of any essential difference between 
man and the brute. Who among them knows—who recog- 
nizes—this great difference? Moreover, the expression 


yw 1D must be taken as an universal or a partial nega- 


tion, according to the ideas that necessarily enter into the 
context; as in chap. ii. 19, it is equivalent to no one knows.. 
So in Ps. xc. 11, “who knoweth the power of thine anger,”—a 
thing most real, yet hard to be appreciated. Compare also 


Joel ii. 14; Jon. iii. 9, mn) aw YI where it 


5 2 Tr: 

expresses a hope, “who knows but he may turn and re- 
pent.” In Isaiah liii. 1, a precisely similar expression, “who 
hath believed our report,” denotes what is most rare. 80 
in Ps. xciy. 16, “ who will rise up for me against the enemy?” 
Again, ‘who hath known the mind of the Lord,” Rom. xi. 
84 (tis yap éyvw, cognovit recognovit). This, says 8. Basin, 
significat non quod absurdum est, sed quod rarum. So here: 
How few, if any, recognize the great truth, the great differ- 
ence between man and beast? The context, the general as- 
pect of the passage, together with what the writer most se- 
riously affirms in other places, must all be considered; and 
it would show, we think, that in uttering this complaining 
query, he was only the more strongly expressing his indivj- 
dual opinion, or feeling rather, of the mighty, yet unhceded 
difference. There must surely be for man something better 
than all this dying vanity, if he would only recognize it. 
That jy) may have this sense, is shown by the use of the 
verb in many places, and especially by the infinitive noun 
Dy, which often means belief, opinion. tenet, etc. Z5cKLER'S 
reference to John i. 18: “No man hath seen God at any 
time,” we cannot help regarding as containing a fallacy of 
interpretation, and as being. 


in reference to this passage 
quite irrelevant.—T.L.]  ~ spice 
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margin, ‘that which is driven away.” —ZOcKLER 
has das Verdringte, that which is pushed away, 
crowded out. *None of these give the exact force 
of *)1)3, nor do they seem to recognize the véry 


peculiar figure which is so strongly suggested by 
77] and Wp2) when thus taken together 


Pursued, the true rendering, is something differ- 
ent from being driven away, or crowded out. The 
expression does, undoubtedly, refer to time past, 
but not after the common representation of 
something left behind us, but rather of something 
sent before, or gone before, which is chased and 
shall be overtaken. It is more like an idea very 
frequent in the Koran, and coming undoubtedly 
from the ancient Arabic theology, that the lives 
of men, and especially their sins, are all gone 
before to meet them at the judgment. The 
jlight of time is a common figure in all languages, 
and especially its great swiftness—sed fugit in- 
terea fugit irreparabile tempus. Therepresentation 
of the ages driving away their predecessors, and 
taking their places, is also a familiar one, as in 
Ovid Met. XV. 181: 


ut unda impellitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora sic fugiunt pariter pariterque sequuntur. 


The figure here, however, although presenting 
this general image, has something else that is 
both rare and striking. We know it from the 
words ‘12 and wp? which, as thus used, 
immediately call up the idea of the flying homi- 
cide with the avenger or the inquisitor [(Wp27] 
behind him. See how *7) is used in such pas- 


sages as Deut. xix. 6; Josh. xx. 5 pos. ay 


WAIT OX I], and wpa, denoting in- 
quisitor (pursuer or avenger), in places like 2 
Sam. iv. 11 ps nN wpa], Ezek. iii. 18, 
20; xxxiii. 8, and, without [27 [blood], 1 Sam. 
xx. 16, besides other places where this old law 
of pursuit is referred to. They all show that 
the words [and especially wpa] had acquired a 


judicial, a forensic, or technical sense. The 
figure here, however strange it may seem, can 
hardly be mistaken: God will make inquisition 
for that which is pursued, that which has gone 
before us, seemingly fled away, as though it had 
escaped forever. They are not gone, these past 
- ages of wrong; they shall be called up again. 
They shall be overtaken and made “to stand up 
in their lot,” at some ‘‘latter day” of judgment 
and inquisition. There can be no severance of 
times from each other; Ni 723 Mw m2; 


What was is present now; 
The future has already been; 
And God demands again the ages fled. 


The thought.is closely allied to the cyclical idea 
so prominent elsewhere in this book (see i. 9, 10; 
vi. 10), and the idea of the olam as the unity of 
the cosmos in time. As each power or thing in 
space, according to an old thought existing long 
before Newton, is present dynamically and sta- 
tically in every other part of space, so is every 





time” present in every other time, and in the 
whole of olamic duration. ‘The cosmos is one in 
# 


both respects. Itisthe D71Y of God “to which 
nothing can be added (ver. 14) and from which 
nothing can be diminished.” But besides this 
cyclical idea, which would seem like asserting an 
actual reappearance, it may be said, with equal 
emphasis, that the ages come again in judgment, 
and as really, too, in one sense, as when they 
were here, in the events to be judged. God shall 
arraign these homicidal centuries; ‘‘ He shall 
call to them and they shall stand up, and say 
here we are” (Isa. xlviii. 18; Job xxxviil. 35). 
It is the same great idea of judgment that seems 
to pervade all the writer says, and which comes 
out so clearly, and so solemnly, at the close: 
“For God will bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil.” It is that great thought 
which has ever been in the souls of men, and 
which they cannot get rid of. It appears in the 
Old Testament, Ps. i. 5 [TM YWI sDIp. NO 
baw, “the wicked shall not stand in the 
judgment];” Daniel xii.; Eccles. xii. 14; Job 
xxi. 80 [1 JU TS mov) °3]; Proverbs and 
Prophets sparsim. How prominent the idea, 
though indefinite as to time and manner, in the 
Greek dramatic poetry: there must be retribu- 
tion for wrong, however it may take place, and 
however long delayed,—retribution open, penal, ” 
positive, and not merely as concealed in blind 
physical consequences. It presents itself mores 
or less in all mythologies; but its deepest seat is 
in the human conscience. If there is any thing 
that may be called a tenet of natural religion, it 
is this, that there will be, that there must be, a 
righting of all wrongs, and a way and a time for 
its manifestation. It holds its place amid all 
speculative difficulties; it. rises over all objec: 
tions that any philosophy, or any science, can 
bring against it in respect to time, place, or 
manner; it remains in the face of all doubts and 
questions arising out of any doctrine of eschato- 
logy, so called. Deeper than any speculative | 
reasoning lies in the soul the feeling that tells us 
ut must be so. We cannot bear the thought that 
the world’s drama shall go on forever without 
any closing act, without any ovvréAeca, reckoning, 
or winding up, whether final, or preparatory to 
some higher era. We cannot read a poor work 
of fiction, even, without feeling pain if it does 
not end well,—if right is not made clear, and 
wrong punished, even according to our poor 
fallen standard of right and wrong. The worst 
man has more or less of this feeling. We have 
all reason to fear the judgment; but when the 
mind is in something of a proper state, or when 
reason and conscience are predominant, the soul 


‘| would rather suffer the pain arising from the 


risk and fear of the individual condemnation, 
than obtain deliverance from it by the loss of the 
glorious idea. 

This doctrine of judgment is not only in har- 
mony with that cyclical idea which is strongly 
suggested by the general aspect of the passage, 
and especially by what immediately precedes in 
this same verse, but may be regarded, in some 
respects, as identical with it. If any choose so 
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to view it, the ages past may be said to be judged 
in the ages that follow, though still in connection 
with the thought of some general and final mani- 
festation. Such is the view which is most im- 
pressively given by Rabbi Scuetomo in his com- 
ments on the passage. He deduces from it a 
notion similar to one that is now a favorite with 
some of our modern authorities. It is, that his- 
tory repeats itself; the events in one age being 
types of succeeding events on a larger scale in 
another. The Jewish writer has the same 
thought, though he gives it more of a retributive 
aspect, as though these types came over again In 
judgment. As we should expect, too, he draws 
his examples from the Scriptural history, or from 
traditions connected with it. Thus Esau pursues 
Jacob. It is the same thing coming over, on a 
larger scale, when Egypt pursues the children of 
Israel. Other examples are given from other 
parts of the Jewish history, and then he says, 
generally: ‘‘that which is going to be in the 
latter day is the exemplar [7)1)1, it should be 
mo27, a Rabbinical word formed from the 
Greek deiyua, mapddetywa] of what already has 
been; as in the first, so it is in the last” 
(TANWSID WsD MI INI). He means that 
the first event is the deiyya, the mapdderyya, 
or paradigm, to which the latter is adapted, 
either retributively, or for some other purpose, 
and taken, generally, on a larger scale. 

The commentary of Aben Ezra on the passage 
is also well worthy of note. His general remark 
on the whole verse is that God’s way is one—that 
is, that the world, whether regarded in space 
or time, has a perfect unity of idea, Wyn 


DS JI by roms, and then he thus proceeds 


to explain the verse: ‘What was (or is), already 
had there been like it, and that which is to be, of 
old there had been the same; and that which is 
pursued (3), or«the past, is that which is 
present, and that (the present) lies between the 
past and the future. The meaning of it is that 
God seeks from time that it shall be pursued, 
time pursuing after time, and never fail; for the 
time that is past again becomes the present 
(I~ that whitch stands], and the time that is 
to be, shall be again like that which was, and so 
it is all one time. If we divide time into the fu- 
ture and the past, then, in the course of things 


(0x53 the wheel, or mundane orbit), it becomes 
clear that every portion ever pursues after one 
point (or towards one point), and that is the 
centre, so that the portion that was in the East 
appears again in the West, and conversely; and 
to the place of the world’s revolution there is no 
beginning from which such motion commences ; 
for every beginning is an end, and every end a 
beginning, and that which is pursued, that is the 
centre, and so it is clear to us that all the work 
of God is on one way,”—or, as we would say, on 
one idea, ever repeating itself. See something 
like this in the Book of Problems, ascribed to 
AristoTie, Vol. XIV., Leip.; Prob. XVIIL., Sec. 
38, on the question, ‘‘ How shall we take the terms 
Before and After?” (on the supposition of an 
eternal repeating cycle). 

It is the idea in ver. 14 which seems mainly to 
have influenced ApEn Bzra, and other Jewish 





commentators [such as Levi Ben Gerson, in his 
profound book entitled Milchamoth ha-Schem], in 
the interpretation of these words of the 15th: 
“T learned that all which God made is for eter- 


nity [or the world time, '1}9]; to it there is 
no adding, and from it there is no diminishing, 
and God made it that men might fear before 
him.” This, in their view, would seem to refer 
not merely to the amount of matter in the cos- 
mos, or the amount of force, or motion, or even 
to the amount of space and time assigned to it, 
but to the amount of eventualities making up the 
olam,—or, as we might rather say, the amount 
of historical action, as one great drama, having 
a perfect unity, both of movement and idea, so 
that any change would be a diminution or an 
addition, out of harmony with the one great spi- 
ritual thought to whose manifestation it is de- 
voted. This is shown, ‘that mén might fear be- 


fore him,” pian, in the presence of such a 
God; as though there was something more awful 
in such an exhibition of the eternal thought, than 
in any display of mere power, whether in the 
inatural or the supernatural. See remarks on - 
the Divine constancy in the greater movements of 
Nature, and the quotation from Cicero in Note 
on the Olamic Words, p. 51. 

Some modern writers who dogmatize about the 
supernatural, and deny its possibility, might, 
perhaps, regard the philosophizing author of 
Koheleth, especially when thus interpreted by 
these Jewish doctors, as being of the same opi- 
uion. Thus, in ver. 14, he would seem to say, 
that there is no change out of a fixed law and 
fixed idea of the universe, whatever may have 
been his conception of the world’s extent. There 
is no addition, no diminution, and this would 
seem to exclude every thing that was not pro- 
vided for in the original arrangement of forces, 
and in the system of causation which it embraces, 
with all its machinery, great and small. Now 
we may say that these venerable Rabbis, although 
sincere and devout believers in the supernatural, 
understood the nature of this argument as well 
as any of its modern, English, French and Ger- 
man propounders. No where has it ever been 
more profoundly discussed than by Levi Brn 
Gerson in the Sixth book of the work before re- 
ferred to, where he treats of Miracles and Pro- 
phecy,—although written nearly a thousand 
years ago. Ifby the supernatural is meant any 
departure from the system of things which God 
arranged from the beginning, or any change in 
the great series of causes and effects, antecedents 
and consequents, which constitute the swum of 
things, including the Divine will, thought, and 
action, among them,—then is there no superna- 
tural. But this would be reducing the whole 
great question to a trifling play upon words. If, 
however, by: the words supernatural, or miracu- 
lous—though they do not mean exactly the same 
thing—there be intended the changes which God 
Himself may introduce into the visible nature, 
‘according to the counsel of His own will,” but 
which are physically connected with no prior 
working of cosmical dynamical agencies, then 
there is a supernatural, although this supernatu- 
ral belongs as much to the one great idea, or 
system of things, as the most seemingly regular 
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causation, or most familiar sequence of antece- 
dents and consequents ever presented to our 
senses. Far more than this—it is not merely a 
part of that one great idea, but truly constitutive 
of it, as its very essence. The supernatural, as 
differing from the merely miraculous, is some- 
thing eternal, lying above nature, upholding na- 
ture in its origin, regulating its creative days, 
sending into it new creative words to raise it to 
higher and still higher planes, deflecting, if need 
be, its general course, and, at times, interrupting 
its movements, thus producing what we call mi- 
racles, prodigies, signs, efc., These, however, in 
distinction from originating or creating acts, 
must be regarded as belonging to a world, or to 
a department of the world, where evil, or moral 
irregularity, predominates. We may feel war- 
ranted in saying, that in a state sinless in the 
beginning, if God had so willed to secure it, or 
which had continued sinless, if God had so willed 
to keep it, or in one which had reached a sinless 
condition, and where the moral order was un- 
broken, there would be no miracles, so called, no 
interruptions in the constant harmonious series 
of things and events. There would be no need 
of them; for nature itself would be religious, 
ever manifesting instead of hiding God. In such 
constancy of movement there would be, for holy 
souls, no dimming of the Divine glory, no deify-~ 
ing of second causes, no veiling of a personal 
. Deity under the sheltering name of natural law. 
There would be sublimity, admiration, exalted 
contemplation, reverence never lowered, adoring 
study never tiring, wonder never diminished by 
familiarity,—all miranda, yet no miracula, as we 
now use the term, no prodigies, portents, oyueia, 
répata, arresting signs, startling displays of 
power, such as may be demanded in the regula- 
tion of that lower sphere where moral and spiri- 
tual disorder have their mirrored counterpart in 
a dark and refracted nature. In such a fallen 
world, however,- miracles, signs, efc., may be 
parts of the Divine plan, having their proper 
place, and to be brought in at such intervals of 
time, with such intermissions, and in such ways, 
as the eternal wisdom may decide. They are all 
m the great idea, together with all such means, if 
need be, for their bringing out in time. If not 
regular, in the sense of calculable recurrence, 
they are all regulated. They belong to the 


toy, the world, or whole (ver. 14), which 


cannot be added to nor diminished. ‘God hath 
done it that men may fear before him.” To a 
fallen race there is ground for fear both ways. 
There is something awful for them, both in the 
constant and in the portentous. To such a mo- 
ral state there is something terrible in this fix- 
edness of nature; it so shows us our impotence, 
our dependence, notwithstanding all our boasts 
of what our reason, or our science, are going to 
achieve; it gives us such just reason to fear, if 
we have no higher faith to allay it, lest we may 
perchance be crushed in some unknown and 
unknowable turning of its mighty wheels,—and 
this, too, notwithstanding the petty victories 
which we now and then seem to obtain over it, 
but which may be only a deflecting of its resist- 
jess movement into some more destructive chan- 
nel. On the other hand, there is the dread of 
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the -portentous, the ‘coming out from his 
(hiding) place” of the spiritual power that men 
would so gladly forget, or veil from themselves 
meds the deification of nature and natural 
aw. 

It is thus that Rabbi Scurtomo interprets the 
language as referring to the fear of the porten- 
tous: ‘‘The Blessed One, in the beginning of His 
work, had purposed how the world should be, 
and no change can take place in it either by way 
of increase or diminution. When it is changed 
(or appears to be changed) it is God that does it. 
He commands and effects the change, that men 


‘should fear before him.” That is, the belief in the 


supernatural, or in some higher power and will 
that can, and does, change the visible course of 
nature as presented to our sense and our expe- 
rience, is, for us, the ground of all religion— 
that is, of all ‘fear of the Lord’’—the term DNV 
Mi being the Hebrew name for religion in 
its essential definition, as MM JI (the way 


of the Lord) denotes its practical action. And 
then he proceeds: ‘‘Thus it was that Oceanus 
broke its bound in the generation of Enosh, and 
inundated one-third of the world; and this God 
did that men might fear before Him. Again, for 
seven days the course of the sun was changed in 
the generation of the flood, and this was that 
men might fear before Him.’”’ After these semi- 
scriptural, semi-traditional instances, he men- 
tions the turning back of the ten degrees in the 
days of Hezekiah. <All this was done that men 
might fear before Him.” And then he concludes, 
as the Jewish writers generally do, ‘‘that it is 
not good for man to engage in useless physical 


disputation (poy), or to study any thing but 
the commands and ways of God, and thus to fear 
before Him.” See Job xxviii. 21-28. 

In rendering the 15th verse, the Vulgate pre- 
sents the idea of cyclical nenovation: guod factum 
est ipsum permanet ; que futura sint jam fuerunt, et 
Deus instaurat quod abit—** God renews what is 
past.”” The LXX. seems to have in view the idea 
of retribution in its very literal rendering, 
6 Ocd¢ Cyrqoet Tov Ovwxduevov, where there would 
appear to be an allusion to the fleeing homicide. 
The Syriac: ‘That which was before is now, 
and all that is to be has been, and God seeks for 
the pursued that is pursued.” The tautology 
arose, perhaps, from some dim perception of the 
idea, but in the attempt to make it clear, the 
Syriac has only made it the more obscure. 

It would seem to have been an old Rabbinical 


fancy to represent one world, or iy, thus fol- 
lowing another, or one cycle of events making 
way for another, by the birth of Jacob with his 
hand upon Esau’s heel. We have this imagery 
of the idea in a strange passage from the Apoc- 
ryphal book of 2 Esdras chap. vi. 7: ‘Then an- 
swered I and said, what shall be the parting 
asunder of the times; or when shall be the end 
of the first and the beginning of it that follow- 
eth? And he (the angel) said unto me, from 
Abraham unto Isaac, when Jacob and Esau were 
born of him, Jacob’s hand held fast the heel of 
Esau; for Esau is the end of the world [the 


ry aidv] and Jacob is the beginning of it 
that followeth. The hand of man is betwixt the 
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heel and the hand. Other question, Esdras, ask 
thou not.” The book is apocryphal, but it shows 
the reasoning of its day, and how some of the old 
language was understood.—T. L.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


(With Homiletical Hints.) 

The two halves of this section, of which the 
one (vers. 1-11) presents the reason for the tem- 
poral restriction of earthly happiness, and the 
other (vers. 12-22) the nature of this earthly and 
temporal happiness, are to each other as the 
theoretical and practical part of a connected series 
of reflections on the theme of the temporal na- 
ture of all human efforts and deeds. The clause, 
that ‘to every thing there is a season,” or the 
theoretical principal part of the reflection, is 
subservient to the clause, ‘‘ rejoice and do good 
in thy life,” as a foundation sustaining the prac- 
tical. The illustrations of the immutability of 
the eternal decrees of God (vers. 14, 15), of the 
ever just distribution of human destinies in the 
next world (vers. 16, 17), and of the total un- 
certainty of the fate of the spirit of man after 
death (vers. 18-21), are but subsequent glances 
from the practical to the theoretical portion, 
whereby is specially shown, in various ways, the 
necessity of a joyous and diligent use of the pre- 
sent, in order thus to lend more emphasis to the 
final exhortation to rejoice in the works of this 
life. The entire contents of the chapter are there- 
fore, substantially, of an exhortatory character, 
a reference to the eternal rule of the Highest, 
that insures to the man, who walks in His paths, 
happiness in the next world, if not in this, and 
thus encourages him to grateful and cheerful en- 
joyment of present blessings, and to unalloyed 
confidence in the benevolent and assisting hand 
of God. The theme of Kouxzrnrn’s present 
section, according to the just observation of 
Henastenserg, is mainly in unison with the ex- 
pression of Jeremiah (x. 23): ‘I know, O Lord, 
_ that the way of man is not in himself; it is not 
in man that walketh to direct his steps,” or, with 
the ground thought of the hymn of consolation 
in afiliction, 

I know, my God, that all mine acts, 
And doings rest upon thy will,— 
or of the verses, 
Why, then, should I repine, 


: And on the future think? 
or this, 


On Tleaven's blessing, and its grace, 
Is all my care reposed, 
and others similar. Only in this text there is no 
necessity of referring the consoling tendency of 
the section specially to the people of Israel as an 
Jicclesia pressa, suffering amid stern persecutions 
and ill treatment on the part of external enemies. 
For if the chapter presents also some allusions to 
sufferings and wrongs as prevalent occurrences 
in the epoch and surroundings of the author, 
(vers. 16-18, and comp. ‘also for the impossibility 
of the origin of these descriptions from the Solo- 
mon of history: Jnt. p. 18) nothing at all can 
be discovered in illustration of these sad events, 
from the stand-point of the theocratie and re- 
demptive pragmatism of the prophets. The de- 
scriptions in question maintain, rather, a very 





general character, and nowhere reflect on the in- 
dividual position, or the redemptive calling of 
the people of Israel. For which reason, also, 
these must be condemned as forced and artificial, 
that allegorical conception of the introductory 
verses 1-8, by virtue of which Hrnesrenspere 
and some predecessors would discovér here spe- 
cial allusions to the changing destinies of the 
people of God, and explain “to be born,” and 
‘sto die,” in the sense of Isa. liv. 1; Hab. i. 12; 
and “to plant,” and ‘to pluck up,” in the sense 
of Ps. lxxx. 8, 12; ‘to kill,” and “to heal,” in 
the sense of Hos. vi. 1; “‘to break down” and 
“build up,” in the sense of Jeremiah xxiy. 6; 
xxxi. 6; xlii. 10. Inthe practical treatment of 
this section, this specific redemptory reference, 
together with others, may certainly have its due 
influence, but it canlay no claim to exclusive 
attention. 

In the practical and homiletical treatment of 
this chapter, we are to give special care to the 
consideration of the very characteristic asser- 
tions regarding the world that is set in the hearts 
of men, (ver. 11.), and the equality of the final 
destiny of men and beasts in death (vers. 18-21). © 
On the basis of the former passage we should 
develop the elements of the doctrine of the know- 
ledge of God, to be derived from nature, and the 
eternal nature and calling of man, (comp. Fasrt, 
“‘ Time and Eternity,” already quoted, especially 
pp. 60ff.). In connection with the second part, 
on the contrary, we demonstrate that double 
character of human nature, belonging in the 
body to time, but in the Spirit to God and eter- 
nity, and point out the practical consequences 
resulting therefrom for the feelings and the con- 
duct of the children of God. In addition to the 
homiletical hints quoted below from TAULER, 


| MeLancurnon, elc., comp. especially KLEINERT, 


on the Old Testament doctrine of the Spirit of 
God (Annual for German Theology, 1867, No. Ae 
p. 13): The enlivening and elevating truth, that 
our flesh lives through the Spirit of God (Gen. ii. 
7), becomes in KouEtntu a two-edged sword, 
that turns against its own rejoicing; since all 
life is from God, that of man as of beast, (iii. 19, 
20); our life is that of something foreign to us, 
and belongs not to us (comp. viii. 8), but must 
again give up its substance at another’s behest, 
to become what it was—dust, (iii. 20; xii. 7). 

To treat the unity of thought in a comprehen- 
sive and homiletical style, one might most fit- 
tingly take up vers. 11 and 12, and make a for- 
mula of them, something in the following man- 
ner: ‘As a citizen of the world, and an heir of eter- 
nity, man should thankfully enjoy the pleasures of 
this life, and by a conscientious performance of its 
duties gather fruits propitious for eternity.” Or, 
“Live nobly in time, and eternity will crown thee.” 
Or, “ Seek in time to live thy eternal life ; then 
will it, in the future, certainly be thine.” Comp. 
also these lines of Boumr: 


From conflict ever freed is he, 
To whom the eternal is as time, 
And time is as eternity. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 


_Ver. 1. Brenz: Solomon condemns in the be- 
ginning of this chapter all anxious reflection 
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and care concerning earthly things, above all, 
useless worldly anxiety. For this is so deeply 
rooted in the minds of many, indeed of most men, 
that it can scarcely be eradicated. This is a tor- 
ment not only of a very painful, but of an en- 
tirely useless character. Nearly all other trials 
and troubles can be easily borne, and oppress 
only the body; but anxiety ruins both body and 
soul.—Therefore Solomon here says: Act ever 
so justly or unjustly, and torture thyself with 
care till death, thou wilt travail .in vain before 
the completion of the time fixed by God. For, 
everything occurs according to His divine ar- 
rangement, in His own time, without our inter- 
vention. 

Luruer: That nothing occurs before the hour 
arrives which has been determined by God, So- 
lomon proves by examples drawn from all hu- 
man affairs, and says: Thereis atime to build 
up and a time to break down, ec., and concludes 
therefrom that all human resolve in thought, re- 
verie, or effort, is simply a phantom, a shadow, 
an illusion, unless it be first resolved in heaven. 
Kings, princes, lords, may hold their councils 
and resolve what they will; the thing whose 
hour has come, will occur; the others stand still 
and hinder and impede each other. And al- 
though it may seem that the hour is now come, 
nothing will take place till the hour does come, 
although all men on earth should tear themselves 
to pieces. God permits neither kings, princes, 
lords, nor wise men on earth to set the dial for 
Him. He will set it; and we are not to tell Him 
what it has struck. He will tell us. Christ says 
in the gospel: My hour is not yet come, etc.— 
Hamann: We find here a series of contradictory 
things and actions which occur in human life, 
but which cannot possibly exist together, and 
hence each has itsspecialtime. That moment is 
fixed for everything which is the best ard the 
most fitting for it. The beauty of things consists 
in this moment of their maturity which God 
awaits. He who would eat the blossom of the 
cherry to taste the fruit, would form a faulty 
judgment regarding it; he who would judge of 
the cool shade of the trees from the temperature 
of winter, and their form in this. season, would 
judge blindly. And we make just such conclu- 
sions regarding God’s government and its pur- 

ose! 
Vers. 2-8. Gurur (ver. 2): Plants and trees are 
get and tended on account of their fruits, and the 
unfruitful are rooted up. Artthou then, O man, 
planted in the garden of the Lord, but unfruit- 
ful, beware, and reform, else wilt thou also be 
rooted up? Luke xiii. 6ff. ‘ 

Srarxe (ver. 3, lst clause): God is so gra- 
- cious that He wounds and lacerates the hearts 
of men for their own good, but heals them again 
by the assurance of His grace, and the pardon of 
sins, Ios. vi. 1. 

HeneGsTENnBeEre (ver. 3, second clause) : The 
people of God have the advantage therein that 
the destructive activity is ever a means and a pre- 
paration for the constructive, and that the final 
purpose of God is ever directed to the latter. 
Therefore one can be cheerful and consoled in 
the kingdom of God, during the momentary ac- 
tivity of destruction.—(Ver. 8): The epoch in 
which this book was written, was mainly a ‘ pe- 





riod of hatred,” as the faithful learned it by daily 
and painful experience. But they were assured 
by the word of God that, in some future time, a 
‘period of love would come, such as they had 
not seen” (Isa. xlix. 23; lx. 16; Ixvi. 12), and 
while hoping for this it was more easy for them 
to accept the seeming hatred from the same dear 
hand that would dispense the love. .... The 
whole finds its end in the sweet name of peace, 
which is so engraven on the heart of the church 
militant. Peace, peace, to him that is far off, and 
to him that is near, saith the Lord, Isa. lvii. 19. 
Vers. 9,10. Luruzr: Before the hour comes, 
thought andlabor are lost. But we are, never- 
theless, to labor, each in his sphere and with di- 
ligence. God commands this; if we hit the hour, 
things prosper; if we do not, nothing comes of 
it, and thus no human thought avails. They, 
therefore, who would anticipate God’s hour, strug- 
gle, and have nothing but care and sorrow. 

Starke (ver. 10): Sin causes man to have 
many cares, dangers, and yexations in the em- 
ployments of life, Gen. iii. 17. It is not the ac- 
tive but the permissive will of God, that permits 
sinful men to experience these various evil re- 
sults of their sins. 

Ver. 11. Brnnz:—Although God has created 
all things in the best and wisest way, and fitted 
them to our needs, our own will, and our short- 
sighted earthly wisdom nevertheless prevent us 
from deriving the profit and enjoyment there- 
from which the beasts find in the works of God. 

Grrur:—In searching out the works and ways 
of God be careful not curiously to seek things 
hidden of’ God, and on the contrary to neglect His 
revealed will to the injury of our souls. 

SrarKke:—The indwelling desire of thehuman 
soul to live eternally is a remnant of the divine 
image. O that we would endeavor to calm this 
feeling in the right manner, how happy then 
would we be! 

Exstrr:—The ability of man to reflect in him- 
self the harmony of the world (? more correctly, 
the eternal power and divinity of the Most High 
mirrored in the things of the world) is indeed a 
power in whose perfect exercise the individual is 
impeded by individual weakness. Because the 
original, pure harmony of the spirit, is obscured 
in the inner man, he cannot comprehend that 
which exists without him in its full purity and 
truth; and that which is highest he is only able 
to comprehend imperfectly, namely, the eternal, 
divine, creative thoughts which form the inner- 
most essence of things. 

Vers. 12-15, Mrtancutnon (vers, 12, 13):— 
These words are not intended satirically to illus- 
trate the principles of a man of Epicurean en- 
joyment, but to express the seriously meant doc- 
trine that the things of this world are to be used 
and enjoyed according to divine intent and com- 
mand, and algo to impart directions for the happy 
and temperate enjoyment of them. We must, 
therefore, look in faith to God, perform the 
works of our calling, implore and await God’s 
help and blessing, bear patiently the toils and 
burdens that He sends, and then certainly know 
that, so far as our labor is crowned with success, 
this comes from the guidance and protection of 


God. 
Lurnen:— Because so many obstacles and 
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misfortunes meet those who are diligent and 
mean to be faithful and upright, and because 
there is so much unhappiness in the world, there 
is nothing better than cheerfully to employ the 
present that God gives to our hand, and not to 
worry and grieve with cares and thoughts about 
the future. But the skill lies in being able to do 
it; that is the gift of God. 

OstanpzER, (vers. 14, 15): God acts immutably 
that we may therein perceive His majesty and 
power, fear Him, and serve Him with piety and 
highest reverence. However God deals with us, 
we must accept it, and consider it good, Job ii.10. 

Bertesure Bisre:—You must not hesitate 
and let yourself for that reason (by sorrows and 
tribulations) be drawn away from the highest 
good. For God will not let the injustice and 
violence that are done to the pious, go un- 
punished. ; 

Vers. 16, 17. Hansrn:—As there is here a 
certain period when men follow their inclina- 
tions, so there is, beyond, a fixed time when 
they will be summoned before a tribunal. 

HnnastenBerg :—The sentence on the wicked 
may be expected with so much the more conf- 
dence, when they have assumed the place of 
judgment and justice, and from thence practised 
their iniquity, thus abusing magisterial power. 

Vers. 18-21. Tauren :—Man is composed from 
time and eternity; from time as regards the body, 
from eternity as regards the spirit. Now every- 
thing inclines towards its origin. Because the 





body is composed from earth and time, it in- 
clines to temporal things, and finds its pleasure 
therein. Because the spirit came from God, and 
is composed from eternity, it inclines therefore 
to God and eternity. When man turns from 
time and creatures to eternity and God, he has an 
inworking in God and eternity, and thus makes 
eternity trom time, and from the creature God 
in the godly man. 

MxrxLancutTuon :—Solomon speaks thus of ex- 
ternal appearances. If one questioned only the 
eyes and the judgment, without listening to the 
word of God, human life would appear to be go- 
verned by mere chance, to such an extent that 
men would seem to be, as it were, like a great 
ant-hill, and like ants to be crushed. ut the 
revelation of the divine word must be placed in 
contrast with this appearance. 

Srarxe:—As thou desirest, after death, a bet- 
ter state than that of beasts, see to it, then, that 
in life thou dost distinguish thyself from the 
beasts by a reasonable, Christian demeanor, 
Pg. xxxil. 9, 

Ver. 22. WontrartH:—Only the moment that 
we live in life, is our possession. Every hour 
lived sinks irrevocably into the sea of the past: 
the future is uncertain: therefore is he a fool 
who lets the present slip by unused, wastes it 
in vain amusement, or grieves with useless la- 
mentations. 

Henasrenpere :—See the exegetical remarks 
on this passage. 


B. The Impediments to Earthly Happiness, proceeding partly from personal misfor- 
tune of various kinds, and partly from the evils of social and civil life. 


Cuap. IV. 1-16. 


1! The personal misfortune of many men. 


(Vers. 1-6.) 


praised the dead which are 
3 Yea, better 7s he than both 
4 evil work that is done under the sun. 
right work, that for this a man is 


J were oppressed, 
2 side of their oppressors there was power; but they had no comforter 


- Wherefore I 


already dead more than the living which are yet alive. 
they, which had not yet been, who hath not seen the 
Again, I considered all travail, and every 
a envied of his neighbor. 
5 and vexation of spirit... The fool foldeth his hands together, 


This is also vanity 
and eateth his own 


6 flesh. Better zs an handful with, quietness, than both the hands full with travail and 


vexation of spirit. 


2. The evils of social life. 


(Vers. 


7-12.) 


+ 


a 8 Then I returned and saw vanity under the sun. -There is one alone, and there 
ts not a second; yea, he hath neither child nor brother: yet 7s there no end of all 


his labour, neither is his eye satisfied with riches: 


neither saith he, For whom do I 
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labour, and bereave my soul of good? This ¢s also vanity, yea, it is a sore travail. 

9 Two are better than one; because they have a good reward for their labour 

10 For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow: but wo to him that is alone when 

11 he falleth; for he hath not another to help him up. Again, if two lie together,’ 

12 then they have heat: but howcan one be warm alone? Andif one prevail against 
him, two shall withstand him; and a threefold cord is not quickly broken. 


8. The evils of civil life. 


(Vers. 13-16.) 


13 Better 7s a poor and a wise child, than an old and foolish king, who will no more 

14 be admonished. For out of prison he cometh to reign; whereas also he that is born 

15 in his kingdom becometh poor. I considered all the living which walk under the 

16 sun, with the second child that shall stand up in his stead. There is no end of all 
the people, even of all that have been before them: they also that come after shall 
not rejoice in him. Surely this also 7s vanity and vexation of spirit. 


[Ver. 1. NNN) YON WADv): I turned and saw, or I returned and saw, I looked again— yy used adverb‘ally, 
eh lara ee apes a 
to denote repetition.—T. L.] ; 
Ver. 2. "8 F}AW) the participle piel with {} omitted, Naw. The examples Zécwier brings in support of its 
being the infinitive, do not bear him out. Comp. Wd for Wn Zeph. i. 14, in like manner the Pual participle without 


D, 28 np? 2 Kings ii. 10, for Mp2, shy for thy Jud. xiii. 8, and my» Eccles. ix. 12, for oo yprD. 
o's, motes: 7 wis coin ° 3 


[Ver. 5. jw. See remarks, p. 53.—T. L.] 

[Ver. 8. 09: “and for whom.” The apparent conjunction }, here, seems rather to have the force of an interjec- 
tion, as in TN) ii.16 (see remarks on it, p. 58). Alas! how ts it; so here, Ah me! for whom. Our conjunction bus some- 
times a similar emphatic instead of a mere copulative force. Or, it may be doubted whether, in such cases, instead of being 

- ; 
copulative at all, it is any thing more than the exclamation \ 5) in Arabic, which is, in like manner, joined to other 


words, as waika, vae tibi, or walaka, ehew tibi, and sometimes to exclamatory phrases, as wa-sawa ta hu, in one word, 
proh dolor, O what a calamity! The abrupt exclamation is much more impressive and significant than the filling up of 
our English Version, “neither does he say.” This is, moreover, false, since the writer does mean to represent the solitary 
rich man as thus saying. It is pressed out of him by a sudden sense of his folly. Dr. VAN Dyxe, in his late Arabic 
translation, makes it thus abruptly follow, which is the more casily doue, since his Arabic word so nearly resembles the 


Hebrew, whilst the conjunction _9 instead of 5 gives it more of subjective connection. In suchscases as thid 


the Hebrew particle was doubtless pronounced wu, instead of the mere vowel sound w. In like manner, wa is wa; or oua, 
like the French ow. Compare Greek ova, Mark xy. 29 (also found in classical Greek), and the more frequent ovar; also: 


the Hebrew 748, °), wot, or ou-oi. Even as a conjunction it hasan emotional power: “and O, for whom, etc.”—T. L.] 
[Ver. 14. TDM evidently a contraction for TION. Itis written according to the sound,—the § with its 
i gly oar} 


light shewa, becoming a quiescent and disappearing, as in Ww when it becomes yj. This writing words according to 


the sound may mark an earlier period, when some changes had taken place, but attention had not been mnch drawn to 
the radical orthography as in later times. It is, however, very unsafe to draw any inference from it as to dates, cither 
way. In Jeremiah xxxvii. 15, we have \ADOX HVA, the singular of the word written in full, and used as synonymous 


4) 
with soon N23, house of restraint.—T. L.] 


strophe: vers. 13, 14; second half strophe: 
vers. 15, 16.—Comp. VaininaEr, Comment., p. 
32 f., and also the Docrrinan anp ErnicaL por- 
tion of this section. 

2. Hirst strophe: vers. 1-6.. It is not the really 
unfortunate men that alone suffer sorrows, op- 
pressions, and violence of the most various na- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The plan of this section is extremely simple 
and clear. ‘Each of the three divisions or 
strophes, as given above, is.again divided into 
two smaller parts or half strophes, with which, 


each time, new turns of thought commence. The 
complete scheme is as follows: First strophe: 
The personal misfortune of men: vers. 1-6; first 
half strophe: vers. 1-3; second half strophe: 
vers. 4-6. Second strophe: The evils of social 
life: vers. 7-12; first half strophe: vers. 7, 8; 
second half strophe: vers. 9-12. Third strophe: 
The evils of civil life: vers. 13-16; first half 





ture (vers. 1-3); the fortunate also find the joy 
of their life embittered by envy and want of true 
repose of soul (vers. 4-6).—So I returned— 
namely, from the previous course of my reflec- 
tions (which, according to chap, 8, had dwelt 
upon the foundation and nature of the earthly 
happiness of men), HryastenBere justly claims 
for this passage, as well as for ver. 7 and chap. 
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ix. 11 (and also for Zech. v. 1), the acceptance 
of MNIN) UN WADwW) in the sense of: ‘And 
Teo havcer te nance. ate . ;, 
L turned back and saw,” which is the same as: 
“And again I saw” (Ewatp), and indicates the 
transition to a new object of reflection, not the 
-repetition of a reflection already made, as Haun 
contends. Lururer, Enster, VAIHINGER, ¢ic., 
are not correct in saying: ‘And IJ turned,” eéc.; 
for 23W expresses a sense different from 1113 or 
320 (ii. 12, 20, etc.).—And considered all 
the oppressions.—As in Amos iii. 9, Co pyy 
must here also be taken in an abstract sense: 
“oppressions,” ‘violence;” for WY does not 
harmonize with the concrete sense, ‘‘ oppressed,” 


whilst in the following clause the concrete sense 
“oppressed” appears from the context.—And 


behold the tears of such as were op- 


pressed.—In the original, tear of the oppressed 
(AYN a collective). The description presents 
sue 7 


a vivid reality, and does not magnify the actual 
conditions in a fantastic or sentimental manner, 
or from a bitter and peevish misanthropy, but 
simply reports facts; and facts such as the au- 
thor had frequently experienced in consequence 
of the civilly dependent and depressed condition 
of his people.—And on the side of their op- 


pressors there was power.—TMi) here is 
equal to npn (1 Sam. ii. 16; Ezek. xxxiy. 4) 


violence. ‘he repetition of the expression, 
“but they had no comforter,” realizes, with 
striking emphasis, the hopeless and desperate 
condition of those who suffer. Comp. the similar 
repetitions of the same tragic turn in Isa. ix. 11, 
16, 20; x. 4; Mark ix. 44, 46, 48.—Ver. 2. 
Wherefore I praised the dead which are 
already dead.—naw is not a participle with 
1 omitted, but an infinitive absolute, which here 
contains the finite verb, as in chap. ix. 11, and 
in 1 Chron, v. 20 (comp. Bzrru. on this passage, 
and also Ewatp, 3 351c).—More than the 
living which are yet alive.—i1y con- 
tracted from M3iI-Ty, {77 TW adhuc, yet. For the 


sentence comp. vii. 1f.; also Herodotus i. 31: 
‘duswvov avOpory reOvdvar pdarov F Céetv, as also 
ver. G of MENANDER: Zw7c Tovnpac Odvaroe aipe- 
Tétepoc.— Ver. 8. Yea, better is he than 
both they, which hath not been.—For 
this intensifying of the previous thought, comp. 
chap. vi. 8-5; vii. 1; Job iii. 18ff; Jer. xx. 18, 
and THEoGNIs, Gnom., v. 425ss.: 
Ildvtov pév pp ddvae excyOovioroy aploroy, 
M70" eowWsiv abydc d£€o¢ geri, 
Givta 0’, brag Okiota whdac ’Aidao TEPHOAL, 
Kai keiobat rodany yap évapunoduevov. 


Other parallels will be found in the classic au- 
thors, as SopHocnEs (@d. Ool., 1148 s.), Kurr- 
PIDES. (Cresphontes fragm. 18) CHALcIDAMus, Po- 
SIDIPP.,PHILEMON, VAL. Maxim. Il. 6; Sozmxus 
(Polyhist, c. 10), ete. Examine also Knozen on 
this passage, and HENGSTENBERG, p. 160f. The 
difference between such complaints in heathen 
authors, and the same in the mouth of our own, 
is found in the fact that the latter, like Job and 


Jeremiah, does not stop at the gloomy reflections |: 


expressed in the lamentation; but, by proceed- 





ing to expressions of a more cheerful nature,* 
announces that the truth found-in them is in- 
complete, and only partial.—Ver, 4. Again— 
I considered all travail and every right 
work.—])1W3, as in ii. 21, not of the success- 


ful result of work, but of its excellence in kind 
and manner; the Septuagint is correct: dvdpeia, 
and mainly so the Vulgate: -imdustrie. But it is 
clear that the author is thinking mainly of such 
excellent and industrious people whose exertions” 
are crowned with success, so that they can become 
objects of envy or jealousy. He is therefore now 
no longer regarding simply the unhappy and the 
suffering, as in vers. 1-3, but also the relatively 
happy.—That for this a man is envied of 
his neighbor.— ny) wx NXP] 4 e., 
jealous endeavor to anticipate another in ayaila- 
ble effort and corresponding success; conse- 
quently envious disposition and action, invidia 
(comp. ix. 6, where NIP has the same meaning, 
and also Isa. xi. 13, etc.).—This is also vanity. 
—Because in the uncertainty of all earthly cir- 
cumstances, it is of no true profit to surpass one’s 





*[There is a still more striking contrast, a double anti- 
thesis, it may be said, between the classical and the Scriptu- 
ral poets. In their descriptions of nature and of human life 
we often find the former class of writers beginning in the 
joyful or major mood, and ending in the minor. It may be 
called the melancholy of Epicureanism. Thus it is with 
ANACREON, though he lived before the time of the sensual 
philosopher. How often does he begin with “flowers, and 
love, and rosy wine”— 

Emi pupoivats repetvacs 

Emi Awrivats Te Totais kK. T. A. 
On beds of softest fragrance laid, 
Soft beds of lote and myrtle shade. 


And so goes on the joyful strain—but not far before the mo- 
dulation changes into the mournful key—into a wail of de- 
spair, as it would almost seem: . 


Budtos tpexer KvALaOelLs" 
OAlyn 5é KevodpecOa. 
So swiftly runs the wheel of life, 


And we shall lie—a little dust— 
A heap of mouldering bones. 


See also how similar jovial strains are closed by his sad pic- 


ture of old age, and the still darker one of the dreadful 
Hades: i 


*AiSéw yap éa7t Sewds 
ka0odos 





For dreadful is that gloomy vale; 
And then the dark descent so deep, 
That none can reascend the steep. 
This peculiarity is no less striking in Horace. Thus, in the 
4th ode of the Ist Book, there is a most charming picture of 
spring, continuing for some distance, till it closes with the 
exulting strain— * 
WNune decet ayt viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto ; 
Aut flore terre quam ferunt solutze. 


And then, without any warning prelude, there comes the 
mournful minor: 


Pallida mors xquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres. 
Pale Death, with equal step, at kingly tower, 
And at the poor man’s cottage, knocks. 
Again, Ode 7th, Lib. IV., commencing with— 
Diffugere nives, redeunt jam gramina campis. 
The snows are fled, the flowers again return. 
Then the picture of the dancing Graces, when immediately 
a different voice seems to meet our ears: 
Immortalia ne speres, —————— 
Damna tamen celeres reparant celestia lunee— 
Nos ubi decidimus, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus: 
Hope not for immortality 
The waning moons again their waste repair; 
But we, when once to death gone down, 
Are nought but dust and shadow. 
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neighbor in diligence and skill._Ver. 5. The 
fool foldeth his hands together, and eat- 
eth his own flesh.—Prcbably a proverb of 
like tendency with those of Proy. vi. 10; xxiv. 
83, 7, e., directed against idleness; it is therefore 
not the expression of the author, but a quotation 
of an envious person who endeavors to defend 
his zealous effort to surpass his neighbor in ex- 
cellence, but which is immediately refuted in 
ver. 6. Hirzia is correct in this view (comp. 
also the Jnt., 9 1, Obs. 2), whilst LurHur, Grier, 
OxtTINGER, BAaunR, VAIHINGER, efc., see rather 
the jgealous man designated as a fool, who folds 
his hands in vexation and despair, and consumes 
his own flesh in wild passion, and Ewatp, 
HENGSTENBERG, Exsrer, efc., think that the au- 
thor is contrasting idleness with envy as its op- 
posite extreme, in order to warn against the 
former; this were manifestly to presuppose a 
very abrupt and obscure mode of presentation. 
Concerning the phrase ‘‘foldeth his hands” as a 
Biblical expression for idleness, comp. Prov. vi. 
10. ‘+ Kateth his own flesh” is to exhaust one’s 
strength, to use one’s fortune, to ruin one’s self, 
as occurs on the part of the idle; comp. Isa. 
xlix. 26; Ps. xxvii. 2; Micah iii. 8; Numb. xii. 
12.—Ver.6. Betteris a handful with quiet- 
ness, than both hands full with travail 





In contrast with this, how joyfully rings out the prophetic 
strain, Isaiah xxvi. 1d: ql 

Awake and sing, ye dwellers in the dust. 
Jlow different, too, in these respects, from Horace and ANA- 
CREON, are the lyrics of the Psalmist. The most mournful 
descriptions of the frailty and transitory state of man on 
earth are so frequently succeeded by assurances of some fu- 
ture blessedness, which, although not clearly defined, and 
containing little or no direct allusions to an after life, do 
ever seem to imply itasthe groun@ of confidence in the Di- 
vine goodness. “He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.” ‘Thus in the ciii. Psalm, ver. 15, etc.: 

Frail man—like grass his days; 

As the flower of the field, so he flourishes. 

For the wind passes over, and it is gone; 

Its place knoweth it no more. 
Immediately hope rises : 

But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting— 

Even unto everlasting, upon those who fear him; 

His righteousness to children’s children. 
Again,—encouragement in the contemplation of human 
weakness is derived from the thought of the Divine perma- 
nence and eternity, Ps. cii. 1: 

My days are like a shadow that declineth ; 

I am withered like grass; 

But thou, Jehovah, dost endure forever. 

by remembrance unto all generations. 
Again, Ps. cxy. 17: 

The dead praise not the Lord 

and immediately the language of hope, implying something 
more than that mere selfish thought of survivorship, which 





the rationalist would give it: 


But we will bless the Lord, 
From henceforth and forever—hallelujah. 


A similar transition, Ps. xxiii. 26: 
My flesh and heart do fail: 
Body and soul both suffer from their connection with a 
fallen spiritual state, and a degenerate nature. 
But God is the rock of my soul; 
He is my portion for ever. 


Similar illustrations of these affecting contrasts might be 
derived from Job, as in chapters xiv. and xix., especially the 
latter, where the triumphant strain, “I know that my Ro- 
deemer liveth,” follows so soon after what might seem al- 
most a piteous cry of despair. In Koheleth there are no 
-such vivid bursts of joy and hope, but there is to be found in 
him a species of transition similar, and equally striking. It 
is when he rises from the seemingly doubting mood, to a 
firm faith in the ultimate Divine justice, and to a most con- 








and vexation of spirit.—This is plainly * the 
answer which a defender of a contented, quiet 
spirit, void of envy, would give to that feverish 
jealousy which in ver. 5 he had rebuked as fool- 
ish indolence, the disposition not to rival one’s 


neighbor in skill and diligence.—2 N00, lit., 
‘to be filled, to be full of hand.” It means ‘a 


little,” as taken in contrast with M9n son 


‘both hands full,” ¢. ¢., superfluity of any thing, 
great abundance. ‘Quict”’ (IJ) and so also 


"Dy “travail,” do naturally present, not only 


the respective dispositions ard demeanors, but, 
at the same time, the casual circumstances con- 
nected with them, and forming their background ; 
at one time a modest portion of worldly goods, 
at another a great fortune, collected with much 
exertion, but bringing only care and sorrow. 

3. Second strophe. Vers. 7-12. By avarice, the 
nearest relative and affiliated vice of the envy 
just described, man brings himself into sad iso- 
lation and abandonment of friends, which is the 
greatest misfortune in social life, as it not only 
embitters all enjoyment of the amenities of this 
life, but robs us of all protection against men of 
hostile intent, For yer. 7 compare what is said 
above of yer. 1.—Ver. 8. There is one alone, 
and there is not a second—~. ¢., one standing 
entirely alone, without friends and companions, 
also without near blood relations (acgording to 
the following clause), consequently so much the 
more isolated and obliged to make friends by the 
free use of his riches, but which he does not do. 
—Neither is his eye satisfied with riches, 2. ¢., 
he does not cease to crayo new treasures; comp. 
ii. 10. ‘The K’tib vary must be retained, and 
need not be exchanged for 13.y. Comp. 1 Sam. 
iv. 15; 1 Kings xiv.)6, 12; Ps. xxxvii. 31.— 
For whom do I labor and bereave my 
soul of good ?—Lit., ‘“‘let my soul fail of the 
good,” a pregnant construction like that in Ps. 
x. 18; xviii. 19. This question is put into the 
mouth of the covetous, but as one finally arriving 
at reflection, and perceiving the folly of his thus 
collecting treasures; comp. ii. 18-21; Luke xii. 





fident expression of his belief that somehow, and somewhere, 
and at some time, every wrong shall be righted. Conceding 
to him this, we are led, irresistibly, to infer something else 
which is necessary to give meaning to the announcement,— 
namely, that there shall be a real forensic manifestation, 
with a conscious knowledge of it on the part of every intel- 
ligent subject, or object, of such righteousness.—1’. L.] 

* [This is not so clear, although Zooxizr has with him most 
of the commentators. There is good reason for regarding it 
as the language of the idle envier, who would justify his 
sloth by making a pretended virtue of it. ‘“ Why.all this la- 
bor? Better take the world easy.” It has something of tho 
look of the “sour grapes” fable; or it may be compared to 
the bacchanalian song of the shiftless idler, assuming to de- 
spise what he has not the talent nor the diligence to acquires, 


“Why are we fond of toil and care?” 


The view taken by ZockLER and others seems very confuse. 
It is not easy to discover any true connection in it. The 
perplexity, we think, comes from assuming that ver. bisa 
quoted proverb, and not the very language of the author, 
setting the idle envious fool and his words (in ver. 6) in 
contrast with the diligent and prosperous laborer whom the 
fool envies but cannot imitate. ‘Chis is the view presented 
in the Metrical Translation: 

The fool [in envy] folds his hands, and his own flesh devours. 
For better [saith he] is the one hand filled with quittness, 
Than both hands full of toil, and windy vain desire.. 


It scems to make a cledter connection. —T, L.} 
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16-21. But it does not follow from this sudden 
revulsion from foolish to sensible views, without 
further explanation, that Koheleth means him- 
self (as above chap. ii. 18 ff.) in the person here 
described (as Hirzig contends).—Ver. 9. Two 
are better than one.—That is, it is better, in 
general, to be associated than isolated, comp. 
Gen. ii. 18, and the saying of the Talmud: “A 
man without companions is like the left without 
the right hand” (Pirke Aboth, f 30, 2).— 
Because they have a good reward for 
their labor.—Lit., who have a good reward for 
their labor. What this good reward consists of, 
the three subsequent verses show by three exam- 
ples, which point out, ina similar manner, the 
pleasure as well as the profit and protection af- 
forded by socially living and cordially co-opera- 
ting with one’s fellows.—Ver. 10. For if they 
fall, i. ¢., the one or the other. We cannot 
think of both falling at the same time, because 
they then would both need aid.—But woe to 


him that is alone when he falleth—\9 ‘8 
“woe to him!” comp. }? ‘S x. 16, and also the 
kindred ‘J Ezek. ii. 10.—Ver. 11. If two lie 


together, then they have heat.—The conju- 
gal lying together of man and wife is certainly 


not intended, but rather that of two travelling | 


companions who are obliged to pass the night in 
the openair. The necessity ot this in Palestine,* 
on account of the prevalence of cold nights 
there, can easily cause great embarrassment, 
especially as poorer travellers have no other co- 
vering with them than their over-garment; comp. 
Ex. xxii. 26; Song of Solomon, v. 3.—Ver. 12. 
And if one prevail against him. — pn 
means to overcome (comp. the adjective pa 
powerful, vi. 10), not to attack (Knozet, ExsTER), 
or fall upon (Ewaxp). ‘5PM is an indefinite 
singular with an object presupposed in the suffix: 
“if one overwhelmed him, the one;” comp. 2 
Sam. xiv. 6; Prov. xiii. 24; and Eccles, ‘ii. 21, 
which passages satisfactorily show that EwaLp’s 
proposition to read 3))M is unnecessary.— 
(Comp. Ewan, Lehrbuch, 3 809 c).—Two shall 
withstand him.—Of course not the one men- 
tioned in the first part, but rather his opponent, 
who forms the unnamed subject in \9pn’. 


Comp. similar cases in chap. v. 18; vi. 12; viii. 
16; as well as the phrase 731 hy “to oppose 
eed 


somebody,” to resist one; 2 Kings x. 4; Dan. 
viii. 7. Ewatp and Ester are not so correct 
in saying: ‘‘thus stand two before him,” namely, 
the attacked one himself and his companion— 
which clearly affords too weak a thought.—And 
a threefold cord is not quickly broken.— 
That is, if three of them, instead of two, hold to- 
gether, then so much the better. The symbol is 
taken from the fact that a cord of three strands 
holds more firmly than one consisting of a simple 





*[One of the best illustrations of this is to be found in 
Captain Kane’s Journal of his Arctic Voyage, Vol. IL., p.144, 
He describes his camping out on the snow, in company with 
the Esquimaux Chief, KaALaTUNAg, and the agreeable warmth 
arising from the close contact of their bodies, ata time when 
the’ thermometer showed a most intense degree of cold. 
The comfort of the position overbalanced all the repulsive- 
ness that, under other circumstances, he should have felt 
towards his squalid companion.—T. L] 
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strand, or of two only. Comp. the well-known. 
fable of a bundle of arrows, and the German 
proverb: ‘Strong alone, but stronger with 
others.” There is no allusion to the sacredness 
of the number three, and still less to the Trinity, 
which a few older commentators thought to find 
herein. Moreover, the title of several books of 

devotion is derived from this passage, e. g., the 
celebrated book of the Priest of Rostock, Nixo- 
taus Russ, about the year 1500: de triplict funi- 
culo, in which faith, hope and love are described 
as the three cords of which there must be made 
the rope that is to rescue man from the abyss of 
ruin. And so of later works, as (Lin1EnTHAL) 
“A Threefold Cord,” a book of proverbs for every 
day: in the year (for every day a saying contain- 
ing a promise and a prayer.)—New. Ed., Ham- 
burg, Sigmund. A threefold cord, woven out of 
the three books of St. AuaustinE: Manuale, Soli- 
loquia, et Meditationes, 1863. 4. Third strophe.— 
Vers. 3-16. That fortune often shows itself de- 
ceptive and unreliable enough in civil life, and 
in the highest spheres of human society, is illus- 
trated by the double example of an old incapable 
king whom a younger person pushes aside, and 
that of his successor, an aspirant from a lower 
class, who, in spite of his transitory popularity, 
nevertheless falls into forgetfulness, like so many 
others. Like the fact alluded to in chap. ix. 18- 
16, this example seems to be taken from the im- 
mediate contemporary experiences of the author, 
but can only, with great difficulty, be more 
nearly defined on its historical basis. Only the 
first clause of ver. 18 suits the history of Joseph, 
and, at most, ver. 18 contains an allusion to 
David as the successor of Saul; ver. 15 may al- 
lude to Rehoboam ag successor of Solomon, and 
ver. 14 perhaps to Jeroboam. But other features 
again destroy these partial resemblances every 
time, and demonstrate the impossibility of disco- 
vering any one of these persons in the ‘‘poor but 
wise youth.” Thus, too, the remaining hypothe- 
ses that have been presented concerning the enig- 
matical fact (¢. g., the references to Amaziah and 
Joash, and to Nimrod and Abraham), can only 
be sustained by the most arbitrary applications. 
This is especially true of Hrrzic’s supposition 
that the old and foolish king is the Onias men- 
tioned by Josephus (Antiquities xii. 4) as High 
Priest and mpoordry¢ Tov Aaod, and that the youth 
supplanting him was his sister’s son, Joseph, who, 

if he did not succeed in robbing him of the | 
priestly office (which his son Simon inherited) 
[see Sirach ]. 1 ff.], at least wrested from him 
the rpooraoia, i. ¢., the lucrative office of a farmer 
of the Syrian revenues that he had then exer- 
cised twenty-two years, not indeed to the satis- 
faction of the people, but in a very selfish and 
tyrannical manner. This hypothesis does all 
honor to the learned acumen of its originator, 
but has so many weak points as to forbid its ac- 
ceptance. For in the first place the ruler of a 
realm is portrayed in vers. 15 and 16, and not 
a rich Judaic-Syrian revenue collector; secondly, 
Onias was high-priest and not king, and lost only 
a part of his functions and power by that Joseph; 
thirdly, the assumption that the author exagge- 
rates petty circumstances and occurrences in ~ 
a manner not historical, is destitute of the neces- 
sary proof; fourthly, the supposition forming 
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the ‘base of the entire hypothesis of an authorship 
of Koheleth towards the end of the third century 
B. C. is quite as arbitrary and bare of proof; 
comp. Int., 3 4, Obs. 3. We must, therefore, re- 
frain from specially defining the event to which 
these verses allude; in which case the two fol- 
lowing suppositions remain possible: either the 
author feigns an example, or, in other words, has 
_ presented the contents of vers. 13-16 as a possi- 
ble case (thus think Ester, HENGSTENBERG, 
VaIHINGER, ef al.), or he refers to an event in 
the history of the nation or State, at his period, 
not sufficiently known to us (the opinion of Un- 
BREIT, HWALD, Buuxx, etc.). In the latter case, 
we could hardly think of a change of succession 
in the series of Persian monarchs; for the history 
of the rise of the eunuch Bagoas about the year 
339 B. C. harmonizes too little withthe present 
description to be identified with it, but we would 
sooner think of such a change in some one of the 
States subject to Persia, as Phenicia or Egypt.— 
Better is a poor and wise child, etc, — 
Clearly a general sentence for the introduction 
of the following illustration: ‘better ” not here 
said of moral excellence, but ‘happier,’ ‘bet- 
ter off,” just as 210 in vers. 3:and 9. “Wise” 
here is equivalent to ‘adroit, cunning,’ comp. 
Joby. 13; 2Sam. xiii. 3.—Who will no more 


pe admonished.—? yT with the infinitive, 
as y.1; vi.8; x.16; Ex. xvii. 16.—Ver. 14, 
For out of prison he cometh to reign.— 
1077 «+N contracted from CoN 3 
(comp. "similar contractions in 2 Chron. xxii. 
5; Ezek. xx. 30), also synonymous with 
ty VoN M3, Judges xvi. 21, 25 (comp. Gen. 
XXXIx. 30). Or else this reading [")3077 must 
' owe its origin to the opinion that Joseph’s eleva- 
tion from the prison to the throne (Gen. xli.) is 
here alluded ’to, in which case we should read 
T1977 -+13, and explain this either by “house 
of the outcast” ‘of the degraded”? (Ewatp, 
comparing Isa, xlix. 21), or “ by house of the 
fugitives”? (Hirzia, comparing Judges iv. 18; 
2 Sam. iii, 86). But these varied meanings 
would produce very little difference in the sense. 
__Whereas also he that is born in his 
kingdom becometh poor.—Cj "3, after the 
‘> of the preceding clause, introduces not so 


much a verification of it, as an intensification, 
by which is expressed that the prisoner (or fugi- 
tive) has not merely transiently fallen into ad- 
versity, but that he was born in poor and lowly 


circumstances; and this i303 “in his 
kingdom,” i. ¢., in the same land that he should 
afterwards rule as king (Hirzic, Etsrer, Var- 
HINGER and Ewaup, who are mainly correct). 
RoseNMUELLER, KNopen and Haun translate : 
«¢attHougH he was born poor 1n his kingdom ee 
Henastensera: “for although born in his king- 
dom, he becomes poor nevertheless ”__both of 
them less suitable meanings, of which the latter 
should be rejected as too artificial and contrary 
to the accentuation.—Ver. 15. I considered 
all the living which walk under the sun, 
with the second child, efc.—A somewhat in- 


€ ted description of the dominion and adherents | 
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which that youth (or child) had acquired. For 
the same child is doubtless meant as that named 
in vers. 138 and 14, as the repetition of the ex- 


pression wy shows, as well as the words Wy 


yAnA Way, at the end, which indicate clearly 


enough the prospective introduction of the child 
into the place of the old and foolish king, The 


imperfect 3}! marks the future in the past— 
comp. 2 Kings iii, 27; Ps. Ixxviii. 6; and "Dp 
in the same sense, as e. g., (Dan. xi. 2,3). Haun, 
in connection with some older writers, considers 


the ‘38 75 different from the 1° in ver. 


13, and identifies it with the Messiah child or 
the Christ child of Isa. ix. 5; xi. 1 ff.; Micah y. 
1; but the contents of the following verse, which 
characterizes the splendor of the child most 
clearly as transitory and vain, are very decidedly 
against this position as something that would 
never be in accordance with the rule of the Mes- 
siah.—And moreover, from the expression : ‘All 
the living which walk under the sun,” it is by 
no means necessary to deduce that the author 
had in his eye one of the great Asiatic empires, 
as HENGSTENBERG supposes with reference to 
Dan. iv. 7ff.; but the language here, as in the 
following verse, is largely hyperbolical, and is 
intended merely to give an-idea of the number- 
less masses adhering to the usurper; comp. simi- 
lar hyperboles in the Song of Sol. vi. 8; Joshua 
xi. 4; Judges vi. 5; vii. 12; Ex. x. 4 fi— 


‘There is no end of all the people, even of 


all that have been before them. —i3 
395 denotes here, as in 1 Sam. xviii. 16; 2 


Chron. i. 10, the headship or leadership (comp. 
also Micah ii. 13). [ZécKLER says this to sup- 
port his translation, an deren Spitze er stand, ‘all 
at whose head he stood,” notwithstanding all the | 
connections of the passage show that priority in 


time is meant here by mina, and not priority 


of position. The references he makes to 1 Sam. 
Xvili. 16, etc., do not, at all, sustain him, since, 
in every one of them, there are other words 
(such as ‘going in and out before them”’), which 
wholly change the case.—T. L.].. Ewaup, fol- 
lowing the Sept., Vulg., and Luruer, translate: 
‘‘all that have been before them,” and indicate an 
antagonism between these earlier ones and those ° 


immediately after called (5")).MN but he thereby 


violates the connection, which clearly shows that 
the generations later, not those earlier than the 
king in question, were compared with him. It 


is said of them 13-3NDw 87 not m2 —They 


also that come after shall not rejoice in 
him.—That is, they have no pleasant experiences, 
of him whom they once greeted with joyful 
hopes, either that he deceived the just hopes of 
his people by later misrule, or that the fickle 
breeze of popularity became untrue to him with- 
out his fault. In either case, Koheleth could and 
must find a confirmation of his favorite expres- 
sion concerning the vanity of earthly things. 
This clause is therefore again composed of the 
strain with which he closes his reflections. 
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ALLEGED Historical ALLUSIONS IN KOHELETH. 
—See the general remarks on the passages here 
alluded to, in the Appendix to the Introduction, 
p. 80. The older commentators who were firm 
in respect to the Solomonic origin, first began 
this kind of speculation. The Jewish Rabbis 
were excessively absurd in some of their midra- 
shin. And so the older Christian interpreters 
were very fond of treating such passages as de- 
scribing real historical events. They referred 
them to Rehoboam, Jeroboam, Joseph, Abraham, 
or any body else, because they thought it for the 
honor of the book, or of the Scriptures generally; 
as, in this way, one part confirmed another. 
The attempts to verify such hypotheses, however, 
only led to confusion, and tended rather to dis- 
credit than to increase confidence in the produc- 
tion. What was still worse, the Rationalists, 
whose interest it was to bring the book down to 
a very late date, began, in like manner, to use 
these supposed references for their own purposes. 
The result has been a still greater confusion; 
and the great difficulty of making any thing 
clear out of them, ought to satisfy every sober 
mind of the falsity of the entire historical theory. 
Regarded as general] illustrations, they are in 
perfect harmony with the authorship of Solomon ; 
whilst the attempts of another kind show the in- 
superable difficulty of settling upon any other 
date than the one claimed in the book itself. 
The most extravagant hypothesis is that of Hrr- 
zig, a8 is shown by ZocxiER and Stuart. A 

riest has to be turned into a king, and when even 
that fails, the taking away of a very subordinate 
office is to be treated as a dethronement. What 
an outcry would be made by Ewatp and his 
school, should they find similar wrenchings of 
language and history in commentators called or- 
thodox! As presented by Hirzia and others, it 
‘becomes all a mass of rationalistic confusion. 
Even if the author was of so late a date, he cer- 
tainly means to personate the old king of Israel. 
He must, therefore, himself have been ‘old and 
foolish,” or consistency would have kept him 
from using as an illustration an incident so eyvi- 
dently anachronistic, as compared with any 
historical example likely to be given by Solomon. 
A writer assuming to personate some one in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, and then using an il- 
lustration, insignificant in itself, and savoring 
wholly of the time of Gladstone, Bright, and 
Queen Victoria, would not have acted more ab- 
surdly. - 

The confusion and difficulty which such a 
mode of treatment (whether by Orthodox or Ra- 
tionalist) has made in the interpretation of ver. 
18, have been greatly increased by a wrong 
translation of ver. 14th. It has been most com. 


monly held that the pronoun in Iman (his 


kingdom) refers to the young man, and 3543, to 
Tt. 


some one, or to the subjects generally, born.under 
his usurped power. This certainly destroys the 
contrast which the arrangement and the particles 


of the two verses seem to intend. Again, shag 
ne 


(asa participle), or 1733, has been taken as refer- 


ring to the young man himself, born in his, that 
is, the old man’s, kingdom—said young usurper 
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himself afterwards becoming poor. Such seems 
to be ZécKLER’s view partially. All sorts of 
twists are resorted to by others to make this ap- 
plicable to Jeroboam, or Hirzig’s ‘‘young man” 
Joseph, or to somebody else. Our E. V. is am- 
biguous as to which is meant, and leaves the 
sense in total darkness. There is a striking 
contrast intended here, as is shown by the order 


of the words, and the particles (3) 1D. There 


is meant to be the most direct antithesis, as best 
illustrating such a vicissitude of fortune. The 
one born to a throne and becoming poor, is put 
in strongest contrast with the one born in ob- 
scurity and rising to power: ‘For out of prison 
(out of servitude or some condition of restraint, 
it may be actual imprisonment) the one comes 
forth to reign, whilst the other, though born in 
his kingdom (in his royal state), becomes a pau- 
per.” The particle [J has an emotional force; 
it expresses astonishment at such a case: yed, 
more—what is stranger still—*the royally born 
becomes poor.” There is good authority for 
such a view, although most of the commentators 
wander after something else. The Vulgate ren- 
ders it most clearly and literally: De carcere et 
catents quis egrediatur interdum ad regnum, et alius, 
natus in regno, inopia consumatur: **From prison 
and from chains one may sometimes come forth 
to a kingdom, whilst another born in a kingdom 
may be reduced to want.” It is clear, from the 
mode of expression, that the Latin translator 
looked upon it asa general illustration of the 
changes in human fortune. A still better autho- 
rity is the old Greek Version of Symmacuus, 
the best of the Greek interpreters: ‘0 MEN ydp 
éxc duraxne 2&720e Baotdevoat, ‘0 AE, kaimep Baordedc 
yevvnbéic, ory évdehe : ** The one comes from pri- 
son to reign, the other, born a king, becomes 
needy.” This is confirmed by the Syriac trans- 
lation of OricENn’s Hexapla, which follows the 
Greek of Symmacuvs, word for word. See it as 
given in the Syriac marginal translations to 
Mrppvreporpr’s edition of the Codex Syriaco-hexa- 
plaris. 

Ver. 15, “TI beheld all the living walking be- 
neath the sun,” efc. ZécKLER may well call this 
‘a somewhat inflated description of the dominion 
which that youth had acquired.” It is indeed 
Uberschwanglich, high-flown, most extravagant, 
as thus applied; and the thought should have 
shown him that there must be something false in 
the application. It is barely suggested by what 
was said before (ver. 14) about the vicissitudes 
of the individual life, but has no other connection 
with it. It is arising of the view to a higher 
scale, so as to take in the world, or race at large, 
and its olamic vicissitudes, as they might be 


called. ‘N85, I saw, I surveyed, or contem- 
plated. $ It is presented as a picture of the mind 
taking in not single events, but ail the living, 


oun 53. No where else in the Bible is this 


most sweeping language applied to such narrow 
uses as are here supposed. Where it is not used 
abstractly for life, as the plural ON often is, 
it is never found in any less sense than the hu- 
man race, or of the living as opposed to the 
dead. Comp. Job xxviii. 12; Isaiah viii. 20, 
“Land of the living,” Ps. lvi.; exlii. 6, “ Tight 
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of the living,” similar expressions, Ps. cxvi. 9; | 
also Eccles. vi. 8; ix. 5, and other places. Here 


a joined with it (and it is the only place where 
it is so joined) makes it still more difficult to re- 
strict it to such a narrow sense. The language 
rises beyond this: ‘‘I surveyed, I contemplated, 
all the living, as they walked beneath the sun,” 
cunctos viventes ambulantes sub sole. These are 
certainly very lofty words to apply to a crowd 
running after Jeroboam, or H1rzie’s ambitious 
youth, or any other personage of that kind. No 
artificial rule of criticism, de universalibus restrin- 
gendis, etc., can justify the use of such language, 
in such acase. The true idea, moreover, is in- 


tensified by the participle mony, in piel, 





marching, stately stepping, denoting a bold and 


proud movement, as in Eccles. xi. 9 qn “march 
on in the ways of thine heart.” The piel does, 
indeed, seem, sometimes, to be used like the kal, 
but here every thing calls for its intensive or 


frequentative force. Comp. 72000, the bold in- 
vader, Prov. vi. 11, in parallelism with j22 ws 
«man of the shield.”” In this intensive sense of 
marching it would seem to picture the grand pro- 


cession of the race, moving on, squadron after 
squadron, the countless multitude that has al- 


ready passed, "IW 35° Cy, together «with the 


second generation,” as we do not hesitate to ren- 
der it, that shall stand in its place,—the Cy here 


simply denoting the connection between the dif- 
ferent parts of the picture or survey. The old 
procession that he thus saw walking beneath the 
sun (a term every where else used for the theatre 
of the human race), or the old part of it, is dis- 
appearing, whilst a younger world is now coming 
upon the stage and continuing the same ceaseless 
movement. As this rises before the merital vision 


of the scer [M9], he cries out, "27 7p. 78 
myn “there is no end to all the people,” —there 
TT 


is no numbering the ranks of this vast host, as 
they ever come and go. As applied to Jeroboam, 
such language as this would not be a mere hy- 
perbole, but a transcendental bombast, unworthy 
of the author and his most serious book. It 
calls to mind that sublime picture which ADDISON 
presents in his Vision of Mirza, the countless 
multitudes on the broken bridge of life, as they 
are ever coming out of the dark cloud on the one 
side, and passing away with the great flood of 
eternity on the other. Itis this evident pictorial 


element in the verse, when rightly rendered, |- 


that strongly opposes the idea of any such com- 
paratively petty historical references, and forces 
us to regard it as a representation of the great 
human movement through time into eternity. 
- &No end to all that were before; yea, these that 
come after shall not rejoice in 7¢” [13] that is, the 
jy the people, the all, that were before it, now 


recarded collectively as the past in whom there 


is “no more delight,—each generation satisfied 
with itself, and boasting of itself, as ours does, 
deeming itself, as it were, the all on earth; for 


-what are all the ages past to this nineteenth cen- 





tury! Now the pronoun in Prana though sin- 





gular in form, may have a collective antecedent, 
a case too common in the Hebrew language to re- 
quire citations. The only antecedent of this 
kind, or of any kind, in the verse, is the 
TIMT-73-NN the all of the living, and which 
the makkephs, and the accents, show to be taken 
as one: ‘all the living, efc., with the second 
generation that shall arise in its stead.” The 
evident parallelism favors this choice of the sin- 
gular pronoun; but if we are to overlook all this 
for the purpose of maintaining a historical refe- 
rence; then we must go back two verses, and find 
the antecedent in “the old and foolish king,” in 
whose place this second child, with ‘all the 
living beneath the sun, and the people without 
end,” marching with him, is to stand! The 
common sense of the reader must judge in this 
matter. If, then, the pronoun in YANA has for 
its antecedent the dornn-da-ny, grammatical 
consistency would demand, as the antecedent of 
the pronoun in 13 (in ct, instead of in him), the 
WN bp just before, especially as joined with 
the singular substantive verb 77. Besides the 
desire to find historic allusions, two verbal pecu- 
liarities here seem to have had much influence 
upon translators. One is the use of this singular 
pronoun which has just been explained, and 


which the parallelism of the picture so strongly 
demands. The other is the somewhat peculiar 


use of the word av in ver. 15, and its contiguity 


to ay in yer. 18, leading to the false inference 
that they must be used in precisely the same 


manner. Now though the use of 0° “for gene- 


ration is not found elsewhere in the Bible He- 
brew, yet it is perfectly natural and in harmony ° 
with the frequent generic use of ]3. It is, too, 
highly poetical, thus to regard one generation as 
the offspring, the child, of the preceding. It is 


only using wy for the cognate AIA from the 
same root, and the unusual expression may haye 


been suggested by the = hz) in ver. 18, giving 


such a turn to the thought and the language. 
The order of ideas would be this: as the ‘‘ young 
man” succeeds the old, so does the young race 
succeed its progenitor. Sothe primary sense of 
yévog in Greek is child, offspring, and from this 
comes its use for race, generation. Whilst, then, 
it may be said that the word, etymologically, fits. 
the thought, nothing could be more graphic than 
the mode of representation. 

Agreeing with this is an interpretation given 
by that acute Jewish critic, AbEn-Ezra, except: 
that it takes the pronoun in 13 as referring to the 


my or world, so frequently mentioned. After 
stating the other view, he proceeds to say: 
“There aro those who interpret Wi TO - 
the second child, as denoting the generation 
that comes after another (08 NI N71) 
and the meaning as being, that he saw the livin 


as they walked beneath the sun, and they, wit 
their heirs that shall stand in their place, are 
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like those who went before them, and these, as 
well as those, shall have no joy (13) in it, that is, 


ops in the world.” It is the same procession 


so curtly, yet so graphically, described ch. i. 4: 
‘generation comes, and generation goes, 


obi). Rasui regards 54 as meaning genera-_| 


tion, but strangely refers it to the generation of 

Noah, and the TO°JNN or “they who come af- 

ter,” to that of Peleg. : : 
The Hebrew preposition My like the Latin 

cum and the English with when used for and, may 

denote a connection in thought, or in succession, 

as preterea, besides, as well as, like the Arabic 
r-on 


\ x»: ‘(1 saw all the living walking, efe:, and 


together with, or along with them, or besides 
this, I saw the second generation.” This is a 
well established use of the preposition. Comp. 
1 Sam. xvii. 4 and xvi. 12: 15° Ty ‘938 
MN ‘ruddy as well as fair,” and in this book, 


ch, ii. 16, Spon Oy Codon “the wise man as 
well as the fool,” 1 Chron. xxv. 8, Oy [and 


TDN «teacher (with) as well as the disciple,” 
Ps. evi. 6, ‘we with our fathers,” we and our 
fathers, or we as well as our fathers; also Neh. 
iii. 12; Ps. cxy. 18; Dan. xi. 8;. Ps. civ: 25, 
*‘the great as well as the small,” and other 
places. The great difficulty in the way of the 
common view is the word "JW: «The second 


child,” ‘the child the second,” must denote one 
of two or more. A concordance shows that there 
is no exception to this, To take it in the sense 
of successor to something of a different kind (a 
second one) is without an example to support it. 
No mention is made of any other ‘‘child,” or 
“young man.” The difficulty has led some to 
give ‘JW the sense of 13M, companion, for which 
they seek a warrant in the 10th verse; and then 
they refer it toa son of Hiram, who was Solo- 
mon’s friend or companion: “I saw the child 
(the son) of my friend.” See Notes to Noldius 
Heb. Part. No. 1023. This is very absurd; and 


yet the one who defends it denounces the absur-} 


dity of the more common reference to Jeroboam. 
Whoever wishes to see ‘confusion on confusion 
heaped,” in the treatment of these passages, and 
in the attempt to restrict the extent of this lan- 
guage, may consult Dz Diev, Crit, Sac., p. 183. 
Take these verses, however, as general reflections 
on the vicissitudes of the individual and of the 
race, and all this fonfusion immediately gives 
place to harmony.—T. L,] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


\ (With Homitetical Hints.) 


Among the examples in proof of the imperfec- 
tion and inconstancy of earthly happiness, which 
the Preacher communicates in the above section 
from the rich treasures of his own experience, we 
find the relation of an ascending grade from 
lower to higher and more brilliant conditions of 
happiness. From the sad lot of victims inno. 
cently suffering from tyrannical persecution and 
Oppression (1-3), the description proceeds di- 
rectly to the more lucky but not more innocent 








condition of persons consumed with envy, dissa- 
tisfaction and jealousy, and who with toilsome 
efforts chase after the treasures of this earth, 
looking with jealous envy on the successful rivals 
of their struggles, and with scorn on those less 
fortunate, who are contented with a more modest 
lot (4-6). Then follow reflections regarding the 
happiness of such persons as have risen through 
the abundance of their goods to a distinguished 
and influential position in human society, but 
who, in consequence of this very wealth, run the 
risk of falling into a helpless, joyless, and iso- 
lated condition, destitute of friends and adhe- 
rents (vii. 12). The illustration hereby induced 
of the value of closer social connection of men, 
and harmonious co-operation of their powers to 
one end (9-12) leads to the closing reflection ; 
this is devoted to the distress and disaster of the 
highest circles of human society, acknowledging 
the fate even of the most favored pets of fortune, 
such as the occupants of princely or kingly 
thrones, to be uncertain and liable to a reverse, 
and thus showing that the sentence against the 
vanity of all earthly things necessarily extends 
even to the greatest and most powerful of earth 
(18-16). 

“There ts no complete and lasting happiness here 
below, neither among the lofty nor the lowly,” or: 
‘Every thing is vanity on earth, the life of the poor 
as of the rich, of thé slave as of the lord, of the sub- 
ject as of the king ;’—this would be about the 
formula of a theme for a comprehensive conside- 
ration of this section. The effort of Henasrrn- 
BERG to restrict the historical references of this 
section to the sufferings of the children of Isracl 
mourning under the yoke of Persian dominion, 
is quite as unnecessary as the corresponding po- 
sition in the preceding chapter; yet still the 
most..of the concrete examples for the truth of . 
the descriptions given, may be drawn from the 
history ef post-exile Israel, which are therefore 
thus to be chosen and arranged in the homiletical 
treatment. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 


Vers, 1-3. Brenz:—The word of God teaches 
us that crosses and sufferings pave the way to 
eternal bliss, and that the Lord grants to the 
wicked in this world a free hand for the exercise 
of their crimes and violence, with the view of 
sinking them ever deeper in their lusts; but it 
teaches also that the faith of the pious is to be 
maintained through suffering, and to be finally 
brought to light in the judgment of the last day, 
in the great decision of all things, 

Starke :—Thou miserable one, whosighest and 
weepest at violence and wrong, know that the 
Lord sees and counts thy tears (Ps. lvi. 9). Be- 
ware of impatience, distrust, and self-revenge 
against thy persecutors (Rom. xii. 19)! 
_ Hena@srenpera:—Such an experience of hu- 
man misery (as is here depicted, and also in Jer. 
chap. xx.) is not only natural, but it lies in the 
purpose of God, who brings about the circum- 
stances that call it forth. God wishes to draw 
us to Him, by making this world thoroughly dis- 
tasteful, and nothing but vanity tous. We must 
be liberated from earthly things through many 
trials, and thus enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


OHAP. V. 1-20. 


; : 
Vers. 4-6. Brunz:—The world greatly errs in 
_ always demanding for its satisfaction a super- 
fluity of goods and treasures, and in regarding 
- modest possession as deprivation and misery. 

And yet one can live contented and satisfied just 

as well with a little as with rich superfluity, if 
one only aims, in a proper manner, after con- 

tentment, or in such a way that one lets God the 
- Lord be his treasure and highest good. 

Gr1eR:—One should not consider a rich man 
happier than a poor man, because of his many 
possessions. He who has much, has also much 
- unrest and care, and is moreover. greatly envied 
- by others. 

WouLFarTH: — With true wisdom, Solomon 
warns us just as much against a passionate and 
-excessive effort after a lofty aim, as against that 
indolence which folds its hands in its lap and 
waits for miracles. He admonishes us rather to 
a sober and well-ordered labor in our vocation, 
and thus, in every respect, recommends the just 
medium in our activity. 

Vers. 7-12. MrztancutnHon:— Solomon here 
shows how necessary for human life is the social 
* combination of men for the advancement of the 
arts, industries, and duties of life. All classes 
need such mutual aid and assistance, and each 
individual must prosecute his labor for the wel- 
fare of the whole, must advance their interest, 
and make every effort to prevent division and 
separation. 

Cramer (vers. 7 and 8):—The slaves of mam- 
mon are blinded, and are their own tyrants. 
They do not leave themselves space enough to 
enjoy their blessings; therefore the rust of their 
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old and silver is a testimony against them. 
Jas. v. 8). 

Zuyss (vers. 9-12):—If a community of the 
body is so useful a thing, how much more useful 
must be acommunity of spirit, when pious Chris- 
tians with united strength of spirit withstand the 
realms of Satan. 

Wou.rartH :—It is not merely a sacred desire 
that draws men to men, brings together souls of 
like inclination, and binds kindred hearts, We 
can neither rejoice in our happiness, nor finally 
bear the trials that meet us, nor joyfully advance 
in the way of piety and virtue, if we have not 
true friends. Oh how sacred, therefore, is the 
union of wedlock, of parents and children, of re- 
latives and friends! 

Von GERLACH :—Joy shared js two-fold joy; 
grief shared loses half its pain. 

Vers. 13-16. Brunz:—Faith has here a good 
probationary school, in which it can learn and 
try its powers. For when God elevates the lowly, 
faith can cherish hope, but when He bends and 
overthrows the proud necks of the rich, it learns 
to fear. God presents such examples to the 
eyes of His chosen, that they may increase and 
be exercised both in the fear of His holy wrath, 
and in hope of heavenly glory. 

Weimar Bisie:—We should never depend on 
large possessions and great power, and much less 
seek true happiness therein, Ps. Ixxv. 5, 6. 

Srarxe:—It is a clear indication of Divine 
Providence, that in no place, and at no epoch, is 
there a failure of children and posterity to fill 
the places of the aged as they disappear. 


C. Means for the Advancement of Earthly Happiness. 


CuHap. V. 1-20. 


1. First means: Conscientious devotion in the worship of God, in prayer and vows. 


(Vers. 1-7.) 


1 Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more ready to hear, 


2 than to give the sacrifice of fools ; 
_ rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 


for they consider not that they do evil. Be not 


heart be hasty to utter any thing before 


God: for God és in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore let thy words be few. 
8 For a dream cometh through the multitude of business; and a fool’s voice ts known 
_ 4 by multitude of words. When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to pay It; 
5 for he hath no pleasure in fools: pay that which thou hast vowed. Better 2s af that 


6 thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest vow and not 


pay. Suffer not thy 


mouth to cause thy flesh to sin; neither say thou before the angel, that it was an 
errot: wherefore should God be angry at thy voice,‘and destroy the work of thine 


7 hands? 
nities: but fear thou God. 


For in the multitude of dreams and many words there are also divers va- 
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2. Second means: Abstaining from injustice, violence, and avarice. 


(Vers. 8-17.) 


; ‘seest the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of judgment and 

: rat a ako¥iibe, matyel not at ae matter: for he that is higher than the high- 

9 est regardeth; and there be higher than they. Moreover, the profit of the earth is 

10 for all: the king himself is served by the field. He that loveth silver shall not be 

satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth abundance with increase: this zs also va- 

11 nity. When goods increase, they are increased that eat them: and what good és 

12 there to the owners thereof, saving the beholding of them with their eyes? The 

sleep of a labouring man 7s sweet, whether he eat little or much: but the abun- 

13. dance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep. There is a sore evil which I have 

14 seen under the sun, namely, riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt. But 

those riches perish by evil travail: and he begetteth a son, and there is nothing in 

15 his hand. As he came forth of his mother’s womb, naked shall he return to go as 

he came, and shall take nothing of his labour, which he may carry away in his 

16 hand. And this also ¢s a sore evil, that in all points as he came, so shall he go: 

17 and what profit hath he that he hath laboured for the wind? All his days also he 
eateth in darkness, and he hath much sorrow and wrath with his sickness. 


3. Third means: Temperate and contented enjoyment of the pleasures and treasures of life 
granted by God. 


(Vers. 18-20.) ¥ 
18 Behold that which I have seen: it is good and comely for one to eat and to drink, 
and to enjoy the good of all his labour that he taketh under the sun all the days 
19 of his life, which God giveth him: for it és his portion. Every man also to whom 
God hath given riches and wealth, and hath given him power to eat thereof, and 
20 to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour; this ¢s the gift of God. For he 
shall not much remember the days of his life; because God answereth him in the 
joy of his heart. : 


(Chap. v. ver. 1. TI “iw in the Hebrew Bibles, the German and Dutch versions, the Vulgate, and some others, 


this is absurdly placed as the last verse of the iv. chapter. In the English, Tremellius, and others, it commences the 
*v., where it evidently belongs; although the division of chapters, as given in this book is, in any way, of little value. The 


Masora has pointed ; n535 for the singular, corresponding to lxx. and Vulgate, though the sense is equally good in the 
fra 5 g 


plural. For the connection of this part with the preceding, consult Wordsworth, who sees in the train of thought, in all 
these remarks about rashneys in the divine service, and in respect to vows and rash religious speaking, something closely 
connected with the true Solomonic experience, and therefore furnishing evidence of the Solomonic authorship of the 
book. As uttered by any one else, it would seem disconnected and chaotic, just as some critics have pronounced it. For 
remarks on 3)) and AND see Exeg. and Marginal Note.—T. L.J 

[Ver. 6., § Tsu te) for &» nnd, Hiph. Infinit. Iwan see Exeg. and Marginal Note.—T. L.] 

RD cheesy = Le em he ape 
[Ver. 7. T7373, the same.—f. L.] 


TT: 
[ Ver. 8. yan avery general and indefinite word, here rendered, in E. G., matter (thing), lxx. mpéyuari, Vulgate negotio. 


It never, however, loses its sense of purpose, will, etc., either as positive or permissive,—as it may be rendered here, allow- 
ene, (rod’s permission of such a thing; see Met. Version,—T. LJ . 


[Ver. 9. Ty). See Exeg. and Marg. Note.—T, L.] 


Pts 
{Ver. 10. D1: The Keri has DAS. It is one of those words in }}} that have been cited as evidence of a later 


language. It is, however, one of those more studied Solomonic words, 
stract, demanded by the very subject and style of his writing. They 


plainer historian, or prophet. They may have bee invented by Solomon as to form (from old and common roots), and 


afterwards have become vulgarized in the later writings—thus giving rise to the later Aramaic forms, instead of having 
pre aired from them: Vision of the eyes, a somewhat more polished, or loftier word, than the infinitive to see, or 
sight.—T. L, : 


J : 
Ver. 16. mn my: Gesenius makes mn from abn to be sick, weak, etc., but this does not seem to give a 
sense strong enough. Rabbi Tanchum makes it from bs4 


the participle ddinnn (Jerem. xxiii. 19,) overwhelming, 
very sore and “ overwhelming evil,” is this, 


denoting something philosophical, ethical, or ab- 
are a higher class of words than were needed by the 


> to be in great pain, torquert doloribus, and compares it with 
or a “storm hurled (VD) on the head of the wicked ”—a 
if man has to return just as he came, e tenebris in tenebras, out of darkness into 
darkness. See Tancaum Comm., Lam. iy.’. Samo verse nayp-da: The grammarian, Jona Ben Gannach, in his Se- 
amplé of 5 added (as it sometimes is with slight addition to 
is cited as one of the words Sequioris Hebraismi, but the root 


pher Harikma, p. 30, regards this as one word, or as an ex 
the meaning) to noy, (as in direct contrast). ny 


- GHAP. V. 1-20. 
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mypny,. although only occurring as a verb, Ezek. xxviii. 3; xxxi. 8, is very old in the language, as appears from () yp 
people, the preposition my with, SVP society, companion, all denoting, radically, comparison, one thing along with, 
A ¢ CAL 


he) 
or laid by the side of another (compare the Arabic 


Sums, ous, duotos, with their numerous derivatives, all implying comparison, society, likeness, etc.). 


occurs in Exod. xxy. 27; xxviii. 27; Ezek. Ixy. 7. 


Ver. 18. 1}N: [On the effect of the accent here see Exeg. and Marg. Note. 
Ets . 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


- Of the three divisions of this section, the first 
two are divided each into two strophes of about 
equal length, and each of the two strophes of the 
second division, being very full in sense and rich 
in clauses, is again divided into two half stro- 
phes. The third division consists of only one 
not very comprehensive strophe. The complete 
scheme of the section stands, therefore, thus :— 
I. Division: Of true piety; a. (1 strophe): in 
worship and prayer, v. 1-3; b. (2 strophe): of 
vowing and the fulfilment of vows: vers. 4-7.— 
II, Division: On avoiding various vices; a, (1 
half strophe): of injustice and violence: vers. 
8,9; b, (3-5, half-strophe): of avarice: vers. 
10-17.—//T. Division: Of the temperate and thank- 
Sully contented enjoyment of life: vers. 18-20, stro- 
phe 5.—VatuinageR combines vers. 8-12, and 
then 13-2), each as a principal division or stro- 
phe, and overlooks the fact that the theme of 
avarice does not begin at verse 13, buf at verse 
10 (consequently with the first half strophe of 
strophe 8d, comprising vers. 8-12),’and that, 
therefore, with verse 18, introduced by the words 
“NIN 737, begins an entirely new series 
of thoughts, which bears a concluding relation to 
the main contents of the chapter. 

2. First division, first strophe: Chap. v. 1-8. Of 
true piety in the worship of God, and in prayer. 
—Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God. The k’tib 7772) is to be pre- 
ferred to the keri 7722. The latter appears to 
be modeled according to the passages in Prov. 
iv. 26; xxy. 17, and others, which present 
“foot”? in the singular. For ‘feet’’ in the plu- 
ral in similar expressions comp. Prov. i. 16; vi. 
18; Ps. exix. 59, etc. The sensé of this exhor- 
tation is: ‘‘ guard thy steps when thou goest to 
the house of the Lord, that thou mayest enter it 
with sacred composure, and carefully avoid every- 


thing that would interfere with thy devotion.” |. 


See Hanastensera: ‘ The object is to preserve 
the heart, but as he goes, the heart receives its 
impressions, and is thus affected by it. The au- 
thor doubtless speaks of the feet because by them 
has often been discovered the tendency of the 
heart.” And be more ready to hear, etc. 
(Ger., to approach in order to hear is better). 
The preposition }2, without 130, may in itself 
express the preference of one thing over another; 
comp. ix. 17; Iga. x. 10; Ezek. xv. 2.* aj 


T 





*[The oxamples that Zéckler gives of 1) ¢ mparative, with- 
Mivaee eobiparatite word before it, will not bear him out. 


In chap. ix. 17, it is dependent on coyowa; in the other 
cases cited 7) is either partitive, or has its usual pre- 





* and many Greek words commencing with 6u such as ou6s, 


This word Dp 
TT. 


The same on FH} ver. 19.—T. L.]. 


is not here for the imperative ‘be near,” (Lu- 
THER, HENGSTENBERG, etc.), but is an actual in- 
finitive absolute, and as such subject of the sen- 
tence; comp. Prov. xxv. 27; Isa. vii. 15, 16. 
“To hear” does not mean to listen to the read- 
ing of the Thora during the service, (Hrrzie) but 
“to obey, to regard the voice of God with the 
heart, to do His will;”? comp. 1 Sam. xv. 22; 
Jer. vii. 28. We have here the same contrast 
between external sacrifice and holy intent as in 
Prov. xxi. 8, 27; Isa. i. 11 ff.; Hosea vi. 6, etc. 
—Than to give the sacrifice of fools. This 
sacrifice (M31) is specially pointed out from 
among the number of sacrifices, as also in Ps. xl. 
6; Hosea vi. 6; 1 Sam. xy. 22. ‘To give the 
sacrifice,” does not mean to give a sacrificial 
feast, (Hrrztc), but to offer a sacrifice to God in 
order to satisfy him, or in order to appease one’s 
conscience. — For they consider not that 
they do evil. Fools, whose sacrifice is an of- 
fence to God on account of their evil disposi- 
tions (comp. Proy. xxi. 27; and also the exegeti- 
cal illustrations of this passage) do evil in sacri- 
ficing to Him, and nevertheless know it not, but 
rather suppose, in their folly, that their conduct 
is well pleasing to Him. As this thought (comp. 
Luke xxiii, 84) exactly fits the passage, and there 
is no linguistic difficulty in the explanation (for 


the construction yr my) coryqy ors, 
“they know not that they do evil,” comp. Jer. 





position sense. If any comparative word might be thus 
omitted it might be the familiar word 5), but there are 
other ways of explaining the apparent grammatical anomaly 
without any such harshness, which would be like leaving 
out, in English, any comparative word before than—to hear 


than to give. If weregard 4)) as an adjective it may 
Tt 
have the sense of fit, suitable, appropriate, coming very easily 
from its primary and usual sense of nearness: to hear is 
more appropriate than to give; it is nearer in the sense of 
better. That such a connection of senses is natural, is shown 
from the Latin prope propior, as Horacw, Sat. I. 4, 42, ser- 
mont propiora, better for prose; Terent. Ieaut: nulla alia 
delectatio que propior esset; Ovid. Mel., cwra propior luctusqe. 
It might be proved still more clearly irom the Arabic use of 


> Paw 
a comparative from this very rvot (3 \ =2p8) 


in the sense of better—that which is nigher, more appropriate. 
Of this there are frequent examples in the Koran, as in Su- 


aad 


rat. II. 238, iS i) cic) 3\ better for pioty, more 


“0 
pious ; 80 xviii. 80, wes = 3\ betéer for com- 


passion, more compassionate. Seo also Surat. IIL. 160; iy. 12; 
y. 11; xvi. 79; xx. 13. Thus in Hebrew, DAI—INp, 


“a o 
* 


c 
nearer, maore appropriate, more acceptable (a better 122. 


or offering) than to give, efc.,—audire propius esset quam dare 
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xv. 15; 1 Kings xix. 4; Neh. xiii. 27) the ren- 
derings of the passage that vary from this are to 
be condemned. They are such as that of Haun, 
(and many older commentators): ‘in their ig- 
norance they can only do evil,” or of KnoBuL and 
VarmincEr: ‘“ They are not troubled about doing 
evil,” or of Hirzig: ‘For they know not how to 
be sorrowful” (for which sense reference 1s made 
to 2 Sam. xii. 18; Isa. lvi. 12, etc.). The near- 
est to our view is that of the VuLGaTE, and of Lv- 
quer: “for they know not what evil they do, 

which, however, cannot be philologically justified. 
Ver. 2. Be not rash with thy mouth. This 
censure of outward sacrifice is immediately fol- 
lowed by that of thoughtless words, and empty 
babbling in prayer, the next important element 
of divine worship in the temple. ‘To be rash 
with thy mouth” is essentially the same as that 
BarroAdyew against which Christ warns us, per- 
haps with conscious reference to this passage, 
Matt. vi. 7,f—And let not thine heart be 
hasty to utter anything before God. ‘Be- 
fore God,” é. ¢., in the temple, in the place of the 
special presence of God, comp. Ps. xlii. 2; Isa. 
i. 12. This warning against rash, thoughtless, 
and unnecessary words in prayer, is as little in 
contradiction with apostolic directions as found 
in 1 Thes. v. 17; Col. iii. 17; Phil. iv. 6, as is 
the warning of Christ against idle words, at war 
with His own repeated admonitions to zealous 
and continuous prayer, e.g., Luke xi. 5ff.; 
xviii. 1, ff.; John xiv. 18; xvi. 23, etc.— For 
God is in heaven, and thou upon the 
earth. The majesty of God, in contrast with the 
lowliness of men, is here made clear by the con- 
tra-position of heaven and earth, as in Ps. cxy. 
8,16; Isa. ly. 7 ff; Ixvi. 1; Matt. v. 34,f— 
Ver. 3. For a dream cometh through the 
multitude of business; and a fool’s voice 
is known by a multitude of words. That 
is, just as a too continued, exciting, and anxious 
occupation of the mind (j1332) produces the 


phenomenon of confused and uneasy dreams, by 
which the sleep is disturbed, so the habit of an 
excess of words, causes the speech to degenerate 
into vain and senseless twaddle. The first clause 
of the verse serves solely as an illustration of the 
second; the comparison, as in chap. vii. 1; 
Prov. xvii. 3; xxvii.21; Jobv. 7, etc., is effected 
by simply placing the sentences in juxtaposition, 
merely putting the copulative conjunction be- 





etc. It may be objected to this that such an infinitive with 
5 as pow), is not used subjectively, or very rarely. It, 
however, comes very much to the same thing, if we take 
3/1) directly as an infinitive, or as used for an impera- 
a 
tive: be nigher to hear, that is, more ready, more prompt 
(propior facilior) to hear, than fools are to offer sacrifice 
(taking TO°9°DD as the subject of MA). Or the compa- 
rative 1) may depend on Sw in the first clause, the in- 


fluence of which may be regarded as extending to the sc- 
cond: be more careful (I—VWIW) to hear, or. to draw 


nigh to hear, ete. In such case, we get a governing word for 
the infinitive ap . Ifit be said that it is implied or un- 


oe 
derstood; that is always the case where the infinitive seems 
thus used for the imperative. Some familiar word of admo- 
ni ton, or warning, is ever implied (look out, take care, etc.), 
as Sometimes in the animated language of the prophets, and 
as iy frequently the case in Greek and Latin.—T. L.] 








fore the second (comp. the Int. to Proverbs, 3 14 
p. 82). Ewanp assumes a continuous train of 
thought, asserting that from too much annoyance 
come dreams, from these, all kinds of vain and 
superfluous words, and, finally, from these, fool- 
ish speech; but this is decidedly opposed to the 


fact that mionn is necessarily to be understood 


as a designation of the actual dream, not of a 
dreamy, thoughtless nature, and that the deriva- 
tion of a wordy nature from the latter would be 
in violation of all psychological experience. 

3. First Division, second strophe.—Vers. 4-7. 
Of pious conscientiousness in vowing and the 
fulfilment of vows. For vers. 4 and 5 see Deut. 
xxiii. 22-24, whose ordinances are here almost 
literally repeated.—For he hath no pleasure 


in fools.—to""D3 are frivolous men, who are 


equally ready to make vows of every kind, but 
then delay their performance from indolence or 
selfishness. Of them it is said: m2 yan PX 


‘there is no pleasure in them,” namely, ‘with 
God; for the context obliges us thus to finish the 
thought.—Ver. -5. Better is it that thou 
shouldst not vow, than, etc.—Comp. Deut. 
xxii. 22: “But if thou shalt forbear to vow, it 
shall be no sin in thee;’ also Acts vy. 4. Ver. 
6. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh 
to sin.— WA here marks the body as the seat 


TT 
of desire, therefore of sensuality and fleshly 
sense in general, as the New: Testament odpé; 
chap. il. 8 is also similar to this. The deserip- 
tion of James, in iii. 6 f. of his Epistle, givesa clear 
testimony that the sensuality of man is sinfully 
excited by the sins of the tongue, or the mouth, 
and can be enkindled by the fire of evil passion ; 
and HenasTensere should not have quoted this 
passage as a proof of his position that “flesh” 
here signifies the entire personality. Hurzia 
translates: ‘‘Let not thy mouth bring thy body 
to punishment,”’ but fails to give the proof for 
the possibility of the rendering of SOM in 
the sense of ‘bringing to punishment, atoning 
for.”—Neither say thou before the angel 
that it was an error.—[Zécxuzr here renders 


N20 messenger, to accommodate to his exegesis. 
—T. L.]. N20, Messenger, i. e., Jehovah’s 


[Comp. Haggai i. 18; Malachi i. 8], is here the. 
designation of the priest * or announcer and ex- 





*[This is another case where those who maintain the late 
date of the book give a word an unusual sense, and then 
build an argument upon it. ‘There is no reason why 


EN EDP) should not be taken in its usual meaning, as an angel 


Ts 
of God, visible or invisible, supposed sometimes to appear in 
terror, the avenging angel, as 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, who came to 
punish Israel and their king for his rash words. There may 
be an express reference here by Solomon to his father’s fatal 


error; and the words \ NF) os may be tendered very 


casily as a caution, that thow mayest not have to confess thine 
error, a3 David did (2 Sam. xxiv.17). Itmust have made a 
deep impression on the young mind of the Prince. It is per- 
fectly in accordance, too, with the belief and tho recorded 
facts of the Solomonic times; and this would be the case 


even if we regard the yn, mentioned in Neclesiastes, as 


rv, oe 
being Gad, the messengersent to David. Orit may refer to the 
belief in the presence of angels as invisible witnesses to our 
sins and our improprieties—a belief belonging not only tothe 


CHAP, 


pounder of the divine law; comp. Malachi ii. 7, 


the only passage of the O. T. where this expres- 


sentially in the same sense. 


‘sion is used of the priest; and see also in the N. 


T. Rev. i. 20; ii. 1 ff., where dyyedoc is used es- 
: “That tt was an 
error? [711¥ as in Numb. xy. 27 ff] is the 


characteristic evasion of religious superficiality 


and levity, which seek to excuse unfulfilled vows 


_by declaring the neglect of them a mere error or 


precipitation [an unintentional error]; comp. 
Malachi i. 8; Matth, xv. 5, ete. Hitzie: ‘7 
was @ thoughtlessness,—that is, that I made the 
vow at all.” Buta vow solemnly declared before 
the priest could not thus be recalled without 
further ceremony by declaring that it was vowed 
in a thoughtless manner. The thoughtless de- 


_linquent will wish to represent the evasion of its 


fulfilment as simply a sin of weakness or precipi- 
tation, whilst it is in reality a crime of a very 
serious character [comp. Ester and HenGsTEN- 
BERG on this passage ]|.—Why should God be 
angry at thy voice [which thou dost misuse 
in a vile, sophistical and God-tempting evasion] 
and destroy the work of thy hands— 
that is, punish thee, therefore, by a failure of 
all thy undertakings, and destruction of all 
treasures and goods? For the warning sense 


of the question with m9 comp. vii. 16, 17; 


“Ps. xc. 17; 2 Chron. x. 87; Ezra iv. 22; vii. 23. 


Verse 7. Forin the multitude of dreams 
and many words there are also divers 
vanities. Just as in verse 3, dreams are 
here also to be taken only as examples of 


the vanity of making many word3, and of its 


-and Heriia@stept’s view: 


= 


bad consequences. As we can reasonably con- 


clude that one who has much to do with dreams ° 


comp. Jer. xxiii. 33; Zech. x. 1] is an unrelia- 
ble man, little fitted for the duties and affairs of 
sober reality, therefore the wordiest babbler 
will inspire in us the least confidence. Ewanp 
‘“‘for in too many 
dreams are too many vanities and words,” is 
opposed by the connection, which shows that no 
information is to be imparted here concerning 
the nature and signification of dreams, and then 
also the circumstance that it is not very clearly 
to be seen in how far dreams may cause much 
useless prattle.—But fear thou God, so that 
thou dost really try to fulfill what thou hast 
vowed to Him. ‘3, because co-ordinate with 
the preceding, is to be translated by ‘“ but,” and 
not ‘‘thus;” for it-expresses in a conclusive 
manner the contrast to verse 6.* 





‘Old Testament, but also to the New, as appears from 1 Cor. 
xi. 10, 51a tovs ayyéAous:” because of the angels’? (invisible), 
indecencies in the Church were to be avoided.—T. L,] 
*(Ver.7. The simplest and most literal rendering here 
would seem to be the best, taking the conjunction }, in 
each case, as it stands, and in the usual way. The copula- 
tive } has, indeed sometimes, an assertive force, but then 
the context will always clearly demand it. Here there is 


‘no need of it: “Though in multitude of dreams,” or 


“though dreams abound, and vanities, and words innumer- 
able, yet (73) fear thou God.” The first 13 may be ren- 


dered for, and regarded as connecting, causally, this verse 
with what precedes, or they may both be regarded as ad- 
versative, giving the reason against, or notwithstanding. 


See explanation of 13 Int. to Metrical Version, p 176, The 


word reams hla bok we have rendered, in the Metrical Version, 


presagings (idle predictions, fortune-tellings, such as go | 


V. 1-20. 91 





4. Second Division, first strophe, a: vers. 8 and 
9.—On avoiding injustice and violence—If thou 
seest the oppression of the poor, and 
violent perverting of judgment and jus- 
tice in a province. Comp. iii. 16; iy. }, ff. 
(Ger., robbery of judgment and justice). This 
is a robbery committed against these objective 
and divine laws, a violation of them by exac- 
tions, and other violence. Such violations of 
judgment are most likely to be practiced in the 
provinces, far from the seat of the king and the 
highest courts, by governors and_ generals. 
Therefore here mv), by which is doubtless 


meant the province in which the author lives, 
that is, Palestine. Comp. Ez. v. 8; Neh. i. 8; 
vil. 6; xi. 8, and also the Int. 3 4, Obs. 2.— 
Marvel not at the matter.— 751) [Comp. 


iii. 1], is neither absolutely the same as ‘ cause, 
matter,” [ Hirzia] nor does it indicate the divine 
pleasure, the execution of divine decrees, (as 
HEnGsTENBERG). It is rather the violent doing 
of the thieving officials that is meant, the 
‘‘such is my pleasure,” of rulers, ‘‘who usually 
commence their‘edicts with these words: it 
seems good to me, it is good in presence of the 
Kings Dani) U1, 2c e Vio ooo se veut sa Rize Veulider: 
(HenestenBrra). For the exhortation not to 
marvel at such things, not to be surprised, 
comp. 1 Peter iv. 12: dyamnrodu uy Sevivecbe x. T. A. 
—For he that is higher than the highest 
regardeth; and there’ be higher than 
they. That is, over the lofty oppressor stands 
a still higher ruler, the king; and even over 
him, should he not aid suffering innocence in its 
rights, is a still higher one, the King of kings, 
and Supreme Judge of the world. (5's12) is, as 
it were, a plural of majesty,* serving for a most 








with dreams). 3°} is used, Numb. xxiii. 5, 16, for oracu- 


be Bad 
lum. It is the oracle given to Balaam, and though, there, a 
divine message given to a bad man, yet there is nothing in 
the word itself to prevent its denoting a false, as well as 
a true prediction. If the view taken be correct, there must 
be meant, hece, false or superstitious presagings, like the 
Greek Bdéts, whichis used by Aristophanes for the false pre- 
dictions of the oracle-mongers, by whom Greece was in- 
fested. 3} is used in the same manner, Eccles, x. 14, 


LA 

where the context shows that it means either pretended 
oracular words, or fortune-tellings, or some such rash say- 
ings about the future as are condemned James iy, 13. The 
other rendering: ‘tin multitude of dreams and vanities 
there are also words,” besides having seemingly but little 
meaning, puts its main assertion in the first clause, and 
thus makes the second: ‘“‘fear thou God,” a merely inci- 
dental or rhetorical addition, though really the important 
thought: “notwithstanding the abounding of (all these 
superstitions) dreams, vanities and fortune-tellings without 
number, yet fear thou God. In the other rendering, too, 
besides being less simple and facile, there is lost, or ob- 
scured, the contrast evidently intended between detadatpno- 
via, in the bad sense, or superstition, and évoéBeva, rue 
religion, reverence, 7})7q’ FN, “the fear of the Lord.” 
For an illustration, see the picture of the, superstitious man 
(SevovSaiwv) as given by ‘'HeoPpuRastuS in his Characters, 
sec. 16.—T. L.] 

*[The plural intensive undoubtedly exists in Ilebrew, but 
a great deal that is said about the pluralis majestaticus is 
very questionable. The best Jewish commentators deny its 


existence. The plural (7323, here, may easily be taken 


as a sort of summing up, denoting all the powers that 
stand above the petty oppressor, from the earthly king, 
through “principalities in the Heavens” up to God Him- 
self. Our English Version gives it well, “and there be 
higher than they,” leaving the application indefinite. 
Stuart regards } as intensive: “Yea there be higher than 
they,”—the petty oppressors. Or it may be an assertion 
that thera is a vast series of ascending powers in the olam, or 
world, regarded in its rank, rather than its time or space 
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emphatic designation of the fulness of eternal 
power in the Godhead; it is the same construction 
as TI'N3, “Creator,” chap. xii. 1; Cowip 
Prov. ix. 10; xxx. 3; Hosea xii. 1. ry, 
Dan. vii. 18, 22, etc. Comp. Ewatp, 2 178 b. 
We cannot let this expression refer to the king 
as the highest earthly judge and potentate, on 
account of its analogy with other plural names 
of Deity. It is extremely unfitting, indeed al- 
most absurd, to refer the second high one to a 
supreme judge, and the (9's73] to the governor 
(Hrrzia). For a poor consolation would be 
offered to the oppressed by a reference merely 
to these courts, as certain as ‘‘that one crow 
docs not pick out the eyes of another,” (a very 
poorly sustained proverb, quoted by Hrrara him- 
self). Ver. 9. Moreover, the profit of the 
earth is for all; the king himself is served 
by thse field. That is, notwithstanding that 
God alone rules as highest judge and avenger 
. over all the destinies of men, we are not to de- 
spise the protection and safety which an earthly 
authority affords, especially a strong kingly 
government, that can protect the fields from de- 
vastation, and their boundaries from intrusion. 


nn 133 [so is it to be read, as in the K’tib, in- 
stead of S17 533] is of like meaning with "23 
ONT, “in all this”—or “notwithstanding all 
this,” as it is Isa. ix. 11, The concluding 
words 73) mw) 709 ‘can neither mean: “a 


king honored by the land” (Knope and Var- 
WINGER), nor: ‘¢a king honored throughout the 


whole land” (Hany), nor: ‘‘a king to till the, 


field” (Lurnur, Starxs, etc.), nor: ‘a king 
subject to the field” (Herzrezp), nor: rez 
agro addictus, (RosENMUELLER, DatuE, etc.), 
nors “a king to the tilled field,” namely, ‘a 
profit and advantage to it,” (Hirzta, Henasten- 
BERG, comp. also the Sept.). T2y1 is here 


used rather in the sense of ‘made, installed, 
placed,” in accordance with the Chaldaic sig- 
nification of TIY—NYy, Dan. iii. 1, 15, 29; vii. 
21; Ezra iy. 19, ete., and mW, field, is a poeti- 
cal synonym of YS (Comp. Gen. ii. 5; iv. 7; 
Ruth i. 6), here undoubtedly chosen because 
agriculture, this principal occupation of the 
provinces (comp. ii. 8) can only prosper through 
the protection and propitious influence of the 
king. Compare the very close connection in 
which the religion of the Chinese, Persians, 
Egyptians, and Romans placed the royal office 
with agriculture. It does not militate against 
the view sustained by us that there is no definite 
article before 1%. Comp. Ewanp 3 277, b; 
and quite as little does this view disagree with 
the verbal collocation, as will be seen by com- 
paring ix. 2; Isa. xlii. 24; Dan. vi. 8.* 





aspect. See note on Olamic Words, p.51. The reader may 
imagine the gradation of ranks for himself. Of course, God 
is at the highest, however great it may be. This would 
accord with the simplest rendering of the words: 
Height over height are keeping watch, 
And higher still than they. 

These vile oppressors, with all their boasts of rank, are 
away down in the lowest parts of the scale—T, L.] 

*| Ver. 9. The interpretations of Zickter, Hirzia, Stuart, 











5. Second Division, first strophe 6, and second 
strophe a. b: vers. 10-17. On avoiding avarice 
and covetousness.—As in Deut. xvi. 19; Amos 
viii. 4 ff.; Prov. xv. 25-27; Sirach x. 8, so we 
have here the condemnation of the coarser form 
of covetousness, which does not shun open in- 
justice and violence, and, directly afterwards, 
that of the love of money and desire of gain 
operating with more delicate, more genteel, and 
apparently more just means.—He that loveth 
silver shail not be satisfied with silver, 
i. e., not satisfied in mind, and consequently not 
happy. Comp. the Horatian line: Semper avarus 
eyet (Ep. J, wi. 20); also Ovid Fast. J, 211 8.: 

“ Creverunt et opes et opum furiosa cupido ; 

Et cum posideant plurima plura volunt;’’ 
Nor he that loveth abundance with in- 
crease. Lit.,“‘loveth tumult;” pon in other 
places, ‘noise, turmoil of a great multitude of 
people,” here means, as in Ps. xxxvii. 16, the 
multitude of possessions; and 2 INN means 
as elsewhere 3 yar.—Ver. 11. When goods 
increase, they are increased that eat 
them. Lit. ‘‘their eaters, their consumers.” 
The meaning here is clearly the numerous ser- 
vants of a rich household. Comp. Job i. 8; 
1 Kings y. 2, f._—And what good is there 
to the owners thereof ?—j).W3 here, ‘for- 


tune, gain,” different from ii. 21; iv. 4. The 


plural my>y3 has here a singular meaning, 23 
in ver. 125 ‘vil 11s ville 8; Prov: Jie 27 « 
Save the beholding of them with their 
eyes, 7. ¢., only the empty, not really satisfying 
feeling of pleasure at the sighf of heaped-up 
treasures. In place of MX) read DRS) with 


the Keri.—Ver. 12. The sleep of a laboring 
man is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much; i. e., whether he enjoys a* generous 
food, or must be satisfied with a scanty nourish- 


ment.—33y “laborer” is different from Tay, 


“slave,” and also from say DD: 4! serfs? it 
means in general every one, who according to 





etc., though differing from each other, seem forced. They 
all dpstroy the parallelism, making only one proposition of 
what evidently contains two clauses, one an illustration of 


the other. Their rendering of 7 b55, as though it 


were equivalent to FN} 555, Isaiah ix. 11, 20, cannot be 
supported. )j] is a feminine used for the neuter, and may 
have, in such case, an antecedent masculine in form, if it 
expresses what is inanimate or impersonal. ‘The profit 
of the soil, in everything is it,’—like } TT, “an 
error is it,” just above. “It is in all,” in everything, in 
every rank of life. The word JAY) has more of a deponent 
past As 


than of a passive sense. In other cases, Deut. xxi, 4; Ezek. 
xxxvi. 9, 34, it is applied to the field that is made use of, 
worked, in distinction from the barren. This is the only 
case in which it is applied to persons, and according to the 
same analogy, it does not mean served as a master, which 
would be the direct passive of the Kal, but subservient to, 
or made to serve, coming near to the Kal sense, or the sense 
of the noun: made useful, or devoted to use. Tho counec- 
tion, then, is very clear. The oppressor is reproved, not 
by: extolling the king as the guardian of justice, and patron 
of agriculture, but by setting forth the value of the lowly, 
the cultivators of the soil, to whom the highest: ranks, and, 
ultimately, the king himself, are subservient,—on whora 
they are dependent, and to whom they may be said, in the 
last resort, to owe homage. This more Republican idea, 
and go much more in harmony with the whole spirit of the 
passage, is sustained by WorpswortH. The resort to the 


CHAP. -v. 1-20. 


divine direction in Gen. iii. 19; Ex. xx. 9, 
must earn his bread in the sweat of his brow, 
be he vassal or freeman.—But the abun- 
dance of the rich will not suffer him to 
sleep. Hivronymus justly says: incocto cibo 


in stomachi augustiis eestuante.—VU)? yawn, a 


paraphrase for the genitive like Tew? myn 
1 Sam. xiv. 18, ete.; comp. Ewaup, ¢ 292, a.— 
For this sentence comp. Horacz, Sat. I., 1, 76ss.; 
JUVENAL, Sat. X., 12s.; XIV., 804; also Pusu. 
Syrus: “Avarum irritat non satiat pecunia.”— 
Vers. 13-17. Second strophe: The annoying and 
inconstant nature of wealth. There is a sore 
evil; lit, “(a painful evil;” TIM equivalent 
to the participle Neph non Jer pxive ips 
Nah. iii. 19.— Riches kept for the owners 
thereof to their hurt. Carefully guarded 
wealth proves a misfortune to the possessor 
when the latter loses this transitory and unreli- 
able possession, and becomes, thereby, more un- 
happy than if he had never possessed it, The 
only correct illustration of this thought is af- 
forded by ver. 14. Ver. 14. But these riches 
perish by evil travail.—j ly, lit., ‘¢annoy- 
ance, hardship,” as ini. 13; iv. 8, does not here 
mean the unprofitable business, the unfortunate 
administration of the affairs of the rich, but any 
‘misfortune, an evil occurrence of the nature of 
those in Job i. 14-19, caused by robbers, tem- 
pests, storms, etc.;—And he begetteth a 
son, and thereais nothing in his hand. 


~oim is correctly taken as a preterit in the 


Sept., Vulg., and Syriac; for after the failure 
of his means, he who was rich leaves off be- 
getting sons.—Ver. 15. As he came forth of 
his mother’s womb, naked shall he re- 


turn to goas he came.—N22) aw), lit., “he 
repeats his going,” 7. ¢., he goes away again, 
namely out of this life. We find the same re- 
flection concerning the inexorable operation of 
death in Job i. 21; Ps. xlix. 10; 1 Tim. vi. 7, 
and also in the classics, ¢ g., Propmrt, Carm. 
Til., 8, 35 s.: 
Haud ullas portabis opes Acherontis ad undas ; 
Nudus ad inferna stulte, vehere rate! 


Comp. P. Guruarp in the hymn: ‘ Why should 
I then grieve?” 


Chaldaic signification of JAY — to the Ilebrew nvy, is 
bat 


wholly needless and unsatisfactory. If the monarchical 
interpretation, as we may call it, fails, then also falls to the 
ground what is said about the Persians, and “the king’s 
protection of agriculture in the provinces,” together with 
the inference that would then bo drawn in respect to tho 
date of the book. Such a dependence of the king upon 
the field is just a truth which would be perceived by tho 
wiso Solomon, but would be unheeded by a Persian mon- 
arch, or any writer who would wish to extol him. Hezrz- 
FeLD’s interpretation is very nigh this. Our English Ver- 
sion, “the king is served by the field,” or from the field, 
would require a different preposition —T. L.] 

#[{See the explanation in the text note.—T. L.] : 

TL Paya may mean here the labor and travail ex- 


pended in acquiring the riches. ‘That wealth perishes 
with all the labor,” eée., it took to get it. Such is the more 
literal sense of 3, a8 well a3 the more expressive. He 
has lost all his labor and travail a3 well as his wealth. 
Compare the Metrical Version. , 

With the sore travail [it hal cost] that wealth Pee 1 








inj Joby xxi. 13 sxxxvie Ll. 
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Naked lay I on the earth, 
When I came, when I drew 
At first my breath. 

Naked shall I pass away, 
When from earth again I flee, 
Like a shadow. 


And shall take nothing of his labor. Lit., 
‘does he lift up through his labor ;”’ Nw as in 
Ps. xxiv. 4.—Which he may carry. away 
in his hand. J) is optative Hophil [—py, 
Mich. iii, 4; vi. 18, ete.], and need not be 


changed into TW, as Hirzia does in accordance 


with the Sept. and Symmachus. For the thought 
that a rich man at his death can take none of 
his treasures with him, is extremely fitting here, 
in case one does not think of the rich man de- 
scribed in ver. 14, who, previously to his death, 
was bereft of all his possessions by misfortune. 
And this is so much the less necessary, since 
before this verse death has not been considered 
the final end of all wealth and desire of acquir- 
ing it.—Ver. 16 emphatically repeats the 
thought of the preceding verse, in order to 
show more strongly the entire fruitlessness and 
folly of toiling after earthly wealth, and to pre- 
pare for the closing description in ver. 17 of the 
tortured existence of a rich miser.—And this 
is also a sore evil, namely, not simply that 
named in ver. 13, but also that added in ver. 15; 
consequently not merely the mAobvtov adyAdryc 
there described (1 Tim. vi. 17), but also death, 
that places an unconditional limit to all wealth, 
and toiling after riches. The views of HEnc- 
STENBERG, VAIHINGER, etc., are correct, whilst 
Hirzia wrongfully supposed that the second 
‘sore evil” is not named until the last clause 
of this verse, and that it consists in the misera- 
ble existence of the miser, full-of vexation and 
profitless. This ‘‘ having no profit,” and ‘labor- 
ing for the wind,” coincides rather (like the 
contents of ver. 17) with the vanity of this 
world, and its inconstancy and hardship, as 
described in vers. 13 and 14, so that the reflec- 
tion at its end again leads back to its beginning. 
Ver. 17. All his days also he eateth in 
darkness, that is, in a gloomy, peevish state 
of mind, in subjective darkness as described in 


Matt. vi. 23; John xi. 10. rp-b3 can be very 


easily taken as the object of 72, although the 


phrase ‘‘eateth his days” does not appear 
again,* and therefore the meaning of ‘all his 
days”’ seems the more likely to be merely used 
as defining the time; but comp. for this view 
the instances at least approximately analogous 
The Sept. seems to 


have read 42s) instead of bas, and so in 
the following clause, instead of Dy.) they must 
have read Dyd), and for yom) they must 
have read om; ‘for they translate: Kaiye maoat 
ds huépat abrov év oxdree Kat év mévOer nde Ovpg 





*(We have the similar phrase in English—‘‘consumeth 


his days”—but it is questionable whether Sox is ever 
thus used in Hebrew. In Job xxi. 13; xxxvi. 11, the verb 
is different.—T. L.] 
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TOAAG at appnotia Kae oA. Ewarp and some 
other moderns follow it herein; but certainly 


with regard to the change of Sax, at least 


without sufficient reason; comp. Hirzia and 
Enster on this passage. But nothing obliges 
‘us, in the second clause, to deviate from the 
Masoretic text, as HenastenBerG has correctly 
shown in opposition to the authors last named. 
For Dya as 8d, preterite, suits the adverb 


M279 better than does the substantive D2; 
but the closing words Sp) yom) give an excel- 
lent sense as an independent animated exclama- 
tion: ‘‘and he hath much sorrow and 
wrath with his sickness!’ What is meant 
is the sickness of soul produced by the annoy- 
ance and dissatisfaction felt as against those 
things that oppose his striving after riches, [in 
substance the same as that darkness in the pre- 
ceding line] a sickness which can eventually 
extend to his body and then torment him only 
the more severely.* 

6. Third Division: vers. 18-20. Concerning 
a moderate and gratefully contented enjoyment 
of life, as the only true and wise conduct for 
the poor and for the rich; comp. the exactly 
similar closing sentence of the first discourse, 
chap. ii. 24-26, and also the close of the first 
part of the second discourse, chap. iii. 22.— 
Behold that which I have seen: it is 
good and comely, etc. Hirzic and Haun 
say: ‘What I have found good, and what beau- 
tiful;’? Henestenbpurg: behold what I have 
seen, that it is good and handsome, efc. This 
latter translation is the only one that corres- 
ponds exactly to the accentuation,t which (by a 





*(Hirzie regards the text here as corrupt, and proposes 

to read pons and DY5. There is no serious difficulty 
i al ios 

in taking DPD as a noun {the first patach, lengthened, 


as JoNA Ben Gannacd shows may be done]. The other 
correction, and Ilirzie’s charge of corruption, only show 
that a very acute critic, not having much imagination, 
may not sympathize with the poetical style, or the emo- 
tional earnestness of such a writer as Koheleth, and must 
therefore, often fail in interpreting him. The apparent 
irregularity of the sentence shows a vehement utterance, 
the thoughts crowding together, coming in, some of them 
out of their order, as though anticipated, or in danger 
of being forgotten, The most literal, therefore, is the 
rendering which is most true to this subjective emotional 
state: “great grief, sickness his, and wrath;” or to give 
it something of its rythmical order: 

Yea, all his days, doth he in darkness eat; 

Abundant sorrow, sickness too is his, and chafing wrath. 

T. L. 


+[Those noble scholars, the Buxtorrs, and the learned as 
well as devout Boston, were not altogether without reason 
in their belief that the Hebrew system of accents, as found 
in our Hebrew Bibles, partook, in some degree, of the 
Liblical inspiration. There is a critical acuteness, a 
spiritual-mindedness, we may say, manifested by those 
early accentuators, from whom came the traditional masora 
that is truly wonderful. There are many examples in the 
Psalms. There is an instance of it, we think, in this 
passage, vers. 18 and 19. i They have placed a rebia, a dis- 
junctive accent, over 7} ver. 18, thereby separating it 


4 Tr 
from 5\t) that follows. This our English translators have 
observed, as also HAHN, HeNGSTENBERG and others, who 
after all, do not make the right use of it. ZécKLER ac- 
knowledging though disregarding the accents, renders: 
“behold what I have seen as good, that it is fair to eat,” 
etc..—making VWN a conjunction. To follow the accen- 


tuation, however, is tho only way to bring out the sense 
in all its force and clearness. The other method makes 





rebia over ‘JN) strongly separates the 30 from 
what precedes, but scarcely expresses the sense 

originally intended by the author himself. Ours 
own view corresponds rather to this original 
sense, which alone is rightly in accordance with 
the position of WN before 15’.—To eat and _ 
to drink, and to enjoy the good of all ‘his- 


labor. The suffix in ny belongs to the pre- 
viously unexpressed subject of the infinitive 


clauses Sond, ete.; comp. vii. 1; Ps. iv. 93> 
Ixy. 9, etc. The eating, and drinking, and en-— 
joying the good [lit., ‘seeing the good,” comp. . 
ii, 24) is as little meant in an Epicurean sense. 
here as in similar earlier passages; it expresses 
simply the normal contrast to the grasping 
avarice previously censured.—For it is his 
portion. [pr 871°D: “that it should be his 
portion; ”’ °D denoting end, purpose, or, as it is 
rendered in the Metrical Version, ‘to be his 
portion here,’’—so as not to interrupt the flow of 
the sentence.—T. L.] It is his lot divinely ap- 
pointed unto him for this life, that he cannot 
take with him into the world beyond (ver. 15) 
and which he must consequently properly profit 
by here below (comp. iii. 22).—Ver. 19. Every 
man also to whom God hath given riches 
and wealth. Hurzic unnecessarily renders 





50 and FH) synonymous, and represents eating and 


drinking as the good per se, without qualification; the asser- 
tion afterwards made, about its being the gift of God, 
having no effect in changing, or modifying this positive 
declaration. On the contrary, the accentual rendering, 


makes the perception and the consciousness of this [3)07 
314 nivd), the very thing that constitutes the “good 
which is fair” Ind? WW 5)0], in distinction from the 


~T we 
mere pleasure which .he Epicurean would call good. Thus 
it reads, according to the accents: “good that is fair, to 
eat and drink, edc.. (that is, in eating and drinking), and 
to see the good,” efc.,—intimating that there is a good, or 
seeming good, that is not, fair, or beautiful. a 1) that is 
not 415°. To take YW thus as a relative pronoun, is 

or mas 


the only way to avoid ‘a tautology; for the other render- 
ing makes no distinction between 3){M and 7}9), or rather 


oT 
regards the one as but a repetition of the other, It is 
true that, in such use of WS, the personal pronoun gene- 


rally follows [N37 T° Sw DID] but not always, as 
Hann aN 


Gen. vii. 8, WDD WS ps] yA, and similar cases, 
especially Ifosea xii. 8, “they shall not find in me, py 
NUM WIN, iniquity that is sin”—meaning by NOM a 
qualification of the general term 1 or a known. and 


Tr 
wilful sin, one deserving of punishment, as both Krrcut 
and ABEN EzRA explain it. Grammatically and logically 
it is precisely similar to this case. It is not easy to resfst 
the conclusion that a logical differentia, some qualifying 
of 1), was here intended. It is, in fact, that same dis- 
tinction which is made by the ordinary mind, if devout, . 
and which we find in Plato, the mystical, as some style 
him, but who is, in reality, the clearest, and, in the truest 
sense of the term, the most common-sense of all the _ 
philosophers. It is the aya@ov that is xaAdv (since the 
sensualist also has his aya@dv, so called, which is not 
kadov, but only 75) the BéArcorov, or to use similar lan- 
guage of Cicero, the bonum that is pulchrum, the dulce 
that is honestum. It is the word used chap. iii. 11 to denote 
the beauty of everything in its season, as God made it, 


aya n° ny Odn-ny, or as-the world was pronounced 
all good, all fuir, at creation, whilst still in unison with the 


CHAP. V. 1-20. 





o> }02 WH “that God gives him,” (or “ if”) ete. 
The anakolouthon between the nominative abso- 
lute “every man” and the final clause: ‘that 
is the gift of God,’’ cannot be thus removed.— 
And hath given him power to eat thereof, 


ete. For O9Wi «to cause to rule, to empower 


any one,” comp. Ps. exix. 183; Dan. ii. 28, 48. 
That is the gift of God. The emphasis does 
not rest on mio, as in the similar thought 
in chap. ii, 24, but on ND, which here there- 
fore means a noble gift (ddoue dyab7, ddpnua 
téhewov, Jas. i. 17) a gracious present, as the 
following verse teaches. Comp. also Horacz, 
Epis. L., 4, 6: 
Di tibi divitias dederunt, artemque fruendi. 


Ver. 20. For he shall not much remember 
the days of his life. That is not as Ewaup 
says: ‘‘Memory and enjoyment of this life do 
not last long,” which would clearly give a to- 
tally foreign thought, but he now forgets all toil 
and vexation of his former life,* and learns, in 
consequence of the divine beneficence which he 





divine name and presence. Tho 3)f) that is AD, the aoop 
ae 


that is Farr, must have some other element in it than mere 
sense-enjoyment, or voluptus (velle quod optat), This appears 
by another accentual mark. The same acute critics have 
placed a zakeph gadhol, another strong disjunctive accent, 


upon the demonstrative pronoun j;}j in ver. 19, thereby 
making it more emphatic, by separating it from the adjoin- 
ing words, thus constituting it a clause by itself, as it were, 
to which special attention is called. By .being thus sepa- 


rated from what is near, it goes back to the 3) men- 
tioned some ways above. or to the idea contained, and carries 
it through all the clauses: “good that is fair, to eat and 
drink, and see the good,” etc., (through all that follows in the 
long recital) “this” —this (good) I say—is God’s own gift.” 
The meaning is, that the recognition and the consciousness 
of this are necessary to make it good, or the good emphati- 
cally—“the good that is fuir”—and that, without this it 
would not be 435) Kaddv, honestum, etc., but sheer sensual- 


“Tv 
ism, which in itself, he so often pronounces worthless- 
ness aud vanity. The whole passage, 18-20, has the air 
of a solemn recapitulation, iu which the writer means 
to express his deepest and truest feeling: “And now, 
behold what I have seen: good that is fair,” etc.; all such 
good is from above, and there is really no other that deserves 
to be socalled. It is imbued throughout with the name of 
God, as though His name were inseparable from any true 
idea of the good. Taking the accents in their intended 
form, the passage has a most eloquent fulness; disregarding 
them, we have sheer Epicureanism, expressed in what seems 
a verbose style, tautological, unmeaning, and, withal, out 
of harmony with the general scope of the book. The ear- 
nestness of the writer in his desire of fully setting out the 
thought, is shown by the repetition in the beginning of the 


19th verse: TOINT b5 2). “yea every man, as God 


has given him wealth, aud power to eat thereof, and bear his 


portion,” etc., and then the strong accented Fj} making the 
peroration of the whole; so that the Epicurean or sensualist 
could claim no fragment of it as, in the least, favoring the 
godless philosophy. Seo the Metrical Version. It is all 
idle to put the most naked Epicureanism in the mouth of 
the writer, as ZOcKLER and SruarT do, and then deny it 
is such, or attempt to weave for it some possible evan- 
gelical robe.—T. L.] 

*[Ewatp’s view is to be preferred, though with a modifica- 
tion. In the recognition of the higher good (see marginal 
note, p. 94), or the gift and blessing of God, the mere sen- 
sual pleasure, the mere living, as an enjoyment, is not 
much remembered, nor the time it lasts. The higher 
aspect makes the lower seem less, though not undervalued. 

Not life itself, with all its joys, 
Could my best passions move, 
Or raiso so high my cheerful voice, 

As Thine endearing love. 


Compare it with Psalm iv. 5: “Thou bast put joy in my 
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gratefully and contentedly enjoys, to forget the 
‘miserable life” (Luruur) that he previously 
led, and cares no more concerning the rapid 
flight and short duration of his earthly days, 
(comp. vi. 12). Because God answereth 
him in the joy of his heart. The second 
‘D is subjoined to the first one in the com- 


mencement of the clause, and is therefore better 
translated with “because” or “since” than 
with “for.” 3 yn lit. “he answers him 


with,” 7. ¢., he hears him by vouchsafing, etc.; 
for this signification of the Hiph, of 71y comp. 
1 Kings viii. 85; 2 Chron. vi. 26; Hos. ‘ii. 23. 
All other meanings are contrary to the language 
and connection, ¢. g. Hirzig: ‘he makes him 
ready to serve;” Koster: ‘he makes him sing 
with the joy of his heart;”? Varminger (accord- 
ing to the Sept. and Vulg.): “he occupies him 
with the joy of his heart,” etc. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
( With Homiletical Hints.) 


The threefold means given in this chapter for 
obtaining and advancing earthly happiness, are 
the fulfilment of duty towards God, our neigh- 
bors, and ourselves; or the three virtues corre- 
sponding to these three kinds of duties— 
evoéBeca, dixatoobyy and owppootvy (Tit. ii, 12;- 
Matth. xxii. 87-39). Among-the duties to God, 
special attention is directed to proper demeanor 
in regard to prayer and vows; among the duties 
to our neighbor, the avoiding of injustice and 
covetousness, and as duties to ourselves, tempe- 
rance and serene cheerfulness in the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of this life. Hach of these spe- 
cial directions regarding moral demeanor is so 
presented that its relation to the happiness and 
peace of men’s souls clearly appears. And thus, 
especially, in the sphere of religious duties, the 
necessity of pure truthfulness, sacred earnest- 
ness, and careful bridling of the tongue (in 
prayer as in yows), or, in a word, the just fear 
of God is insisted on as the essence of all those 
conditions on which depends the preservation of 
the Divine favor (ver. 4), and thus the foundation 
of all internal and external happiness, In the 
obligations of justice and unselfishness towards 
our neighbor (vers. 8-17) special reference is 





heart more than [the joy of] the time [Myr], when their 


corn and their wine increase ;” and especially with the 
verse preceding (Ps. iv. 7) ‘Many are saying” (it is the 
great inquiry among men) “who will show us good” (the 


good, the summum bonum, the )° IW INV, the good 


“T Seis 
that is beautiful), and then’ how full of light, and power, 
and meaning, is the answer: “ Lift Thou upon us the light 
of Thy countenance, Jehovah.” That was the good which 
philosophy, whether Epicurean or Stoical, could never find: 
“The Light of Thy countenance,” or of Thy ~presence! We 
have become so familiar with this precious Hebraism, that 
we lose sight of its glorious beauty. In what other lan- 
guage, or literature, can we find anything like it? With 
the sentiment of Koheleth that it is the thought of God’s 
grace that makes the good, compare also the language, 
Ps, xxx. 5: “In His favor zs life,” and Ps. Ixiii. 4: “Thy 


loving-kindness is better than life’—CO"N1) *]7ON 370 


—a good that is more than life. It is the same idea, though 
the language of Koheleth is more calm, more philosophic, 
we may say, than the impassioned diction of the Psalmist, 
made more striking and emotional by the use of the sec- 
ond person.—T. L.] 
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made to the certainty of judicial visitation on the 
part of God or the King (vers. 8 and 9), to the 
freedom from stinging avarice and torturing 
care (ver. 10 to 17), and to the superiority of 
heavenly treasures, which one is not obliged to 
leave here and sacrifice at death, as is the case 
with earthly treasures (vers. 13-16); and these 
are represented as just so many sources of real 
inward happiness and peace. With regard to 
the serenity of life recommended at the close as 
a means of properly fulfilling the duties to one’s 
self (vers. 18-20), sensual enjoyment in itself is 
not so much praised as a principal means of 
happiness, as is the grateful consciousness that 
all joys and blessings of this life come from 
God, together with the diligence and zealous ac- 
tivity in vocation that truly give flavor to the 
enjoyment of these pleasures (‘‘to enjoy the good 
of all his labor,” ver. 18; ‘to rejoice in his la- 
bor,” ver. 19); and just in this manner is de- 
monstrated the way of acquiring genuine and 
lasting happiness, in contradistinction to Epicu- 
reanism and all that philosophy which declares 
pleasure to be the chief good. In a comprehen- 
sive homiletical treatment of the section, the 
theme might be presented as follows: “Of a 
godly, just, and chaste life in this world, as the 
foundation of all genuine happiness in this world 
and the next;” or: ‘“‘Of a-right truthfulness, in 
prayer before God, in administration of earthly 
goods before men, and in the wise enjoyment of 
the pleasures of life in presence of one’s own 
conscience ;” or also (with special reference to 
contents of verses 8 and.9): ‘‘ Honor all men. 
Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor the 
king” (1 Pet. ii. 17). 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 


Chap. v. 1. Hieronymus: Won ingredi domum 
Dei, sed sine offensione ingredi, laudis est. 

MertanctHon:—Solomon declares that the 
principal and best worship of God is to listen to 
His word and faithfully follow it. But it has al- 
ways been the case that men have invented a 

‘multitude of sacrifices, and various ceremonies; 
thus the heathen, the Pharisees and the monks 
have falsified the proper way of. reverencing 
God. This audacity of man is here condemned 
as a deep sin, however much its originators may 
defend it and praise their superstition as a glo- 
rious virtue. 

Starke:—We must visit the church as ecrea- 
tures who humble themselves before their 
Creator, as subjects doing homage to their Lord, 
as paupers begging for spiritual gifts, as sick 
men imploring aid, as Christians ready to serve 
Him with willing and pure heart. 

Berrespura Biste:—One must not be sa- 
tisfied with simple hearing, else it is this and 
nothing else, and this was not meant. The out- 
ward is simply outward; the true object of 
external worship must only be to lead to the in- 
ternal. 

Chap. vy. 2, 3. Brenz:—Because God alone 
dwells in heaven, ¢ ¢., is alone true, wise and 
just, and we live on the earth, and are, there- 
fore, liars, fools, and sinners, it in no manner 
becomes us with our human wisdom, which in 
God’s eyes is folly, to judge of divine and hea- 
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venly things, and to indulge in many words with 
God concerning our worldly affairs, experiences 
and knowledge. But we must listen to God; 
leave to Him every decision, and silently obey 
His word as the only true wisdom. JB US$ 

Grier :—Think at all times in thy prayer of 
the majesty of God with whom thou speakest, and - 
of thine own. unworthiness, this will then — 
strongly move thy heart in pious devotion. 

Berries. Bratz :—‘‘ Let thy words be few ;”— 
how far-reaching is this precept, in teaching, in 
preaching, in prayer, and in ordinary life! 
How many a long sermon would be condemned 
by this censorship, although it might fulfil all 
the requirements of the preacher’s art! And 
how few spiritual things would be found in many 
discourses, if they were purified of all useless, 
unedifying, vain, annoying, and improper words, 
as they indeed should be !—The Saviour has re- 
garded this counsel, and hence has given a very 
short formula of prayer, in the very beginning of 
which He impresses on the suppliant the majesty 
of God who is in heaven, but tempers it with the 
loving name of father, etc. 

Vers. 4-7. Brenz:—Vows, which proceed from 
unbelief, or violate the precepts of brotherly 
love, the Christian should neither make nor fulfil 
if he has made them. But if the vow proceeds 
from faith and love, and accords with their com- 
mands, then it must be kept: else God will judge 
thee as the fool, 7. ¢., as the ungodly. 

Lanau:—Dear man, seek to maintain thy bap- 
tismal vows, therein hast thou vows enough. 

Hansen (ver. 6) :—The mouth causeth the flesh 
to sin when it promises what the flesh neither 
can nor will perform. : 

STaRKE (ver. 7) :—The fear of the Lord is the 
essence of all true virtue, and it also teaches 
ay one should wisely use his tongue (James.i. 

Henastenperg :—He-who really fears God 
will say nothing concerning Him but that which 
proceeds from his inmost heart, and vow nothing 
but that which he is resolved inviolably to 
keep. 

Vers. 8 and 9. Lururr:—This book teaches 
thee to give thy heart to rest, and not to fret 
and pine too much when things go wfong, but, 
when the devil engages in malice, violence,.in- 
justice and oppression of the poor, to be able to 
say: ‘this is the course of the world; God will 
Judge and avenge it.” Let each one, therefore, 
in his sphere do his work with best diligence, 
according to the command of God: the rest he 
may commit to God and suffer. Let him await 
then what the godless and unjust men may do!— 


The stone thou canst not lift, let lie; 
Thy strength upon some other try. 


MELANCTHON (ver. 8) :—Observe here the dif- 
ference between a king and a tyrant. A tyrant 
devastates and destroys; a good ruler cherishes 
his country, protects and furthers the interests 
of agriculture, the prosperity of the Church, 
the arts and industries, and all good things. 

STARKE :—God is the ruler of all nations (Ps. 
Ixxxii. 8). The loftiest noble and the meanest 
peasant must alike humbly acknowledge Him as 
his Lord, and reverence and obey Him. 





WouLrarrn:—What Solomon Says we see yet 


CHAP. VI. 1-12. 


to-day. Although Church and State make every 
effort to adyance the cause of righteousness and 
retard that of sin, the realm of evil is neverthe- 
less wide-spread, and covetousness, pride, envy, 
deceit, voluptuousnegs, every where raise in op- 
pression their repulsive heads. But let us re- 
member that the earth is ever a land of imper- 
fection ; then this will not surprise us; but we 
shall rather be inclined to find in the contrast in 
which the reality stands with the belief in Divine 
justice, a reason for our. hope of immortality and 
final reward, and, while we seek according to our 
strength to prevent evil, we will ourselves shun 
eyery sin, that we may hereafter stand rejoicing 
before God’s throne, 

Ver. 10 ff. Luramr:—What is a miser but a 
poor, tortured, uneasy soul and heart, that is 
always looking after that which it does not pos- 
sess; it is therefore vanity and wretchedness. 
Are not those happy people who are satisfied 
with the present favors of God, and comfortable 
nourishment for the body, and who leave it to 
God to care for the future ?—If now God gives 
thee riches, use thy share as thou usest thy 
share of water, and let the rest flow by thee; if 
thou dost not do so, thy gathering will be all in 
vain. 2 

GrieR:—The best inheritance that a rich man 
can leave to his children is Christian instruction 
in the discipline and admonition of the Lord, and 
thorough education in the arts and sciences. 

ZELTNER:—How happy are hearts that are 
heavenly inclined, that are contented with what 


- 
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the beneficent hand of God has bestowed on 
ou and enjoy it with His blessing in grati- 
ude. 

Woxutrarra :—How foolishly do those act who 
live solely for their earthly existence. 

Vers. 18-20, Lurnzr:—To “eat in darkness ” 
is nought else than to pass one’s life in melan- 
choly. All avaricious and troublesome people 
find something that does not please them, where 
they can fret and scold. For they are full of 
care, vexation, and anxiety; they cannot joy- 
fully eat, nor joyfully drink, but always find 
something that annoys and offends them. 

Lancu:—A true Christian uses the nourish- 
ment and needful supplies of his body, to the 
especial end that he may recognize the goodness 
of God in all his labor under the sun. 

Hansen :—In order to enjoy the good that there 
is in the riches of this world, it is necessary that 
one have a perfect rule over them, 7. ¢., that in 
the use of them he may at all times act in accord- 
ance with the Divine purpose, Ps. lxii. 10. 

Beries. Brisin:—As ‘to the pure every 
thing is pure” (Tit. i. 15), so also wealth may 
be used by such a one in purity, and it will 
therefore depend mainly on each one’s own heart 
how it stands in the presence of God. But if 
one does not remain contented and quiet when 
house and home burn up, or some other injury 
happens to his possessions, then is he not yet 
rightly placid and tranquil; .this is the proof 
of it. 





THIRD DISCOURSE. 


Of true practical Wisdom. 


* Cap. VI. 1—VIII. 16. 


A. It cannot consist in striving after earthly sources of happiness. 


Cuap. VI. 1-12. 


1. Even those most richly blessed with earthly possessions do not attain to a true and lasting 
enjoyment of them. : 


(VERS. 


1 


1-6.). 


There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, and it 73 common among men: 


2 A man to whom God hath given riches, wealth, and honor, so that he wanteth no- 
thing for his soul of all that he desireth, yet God giveth him not power to eat 
3 thereof, but a stranger eateth it: this is vanity, and it zs an evil disease. Ifa man 


beget an hundred children, 


and live many years, so that the days of his years be 


many, and his soul be not filled with good, and also that he have no burial; I say, 


A that an untimely birth is better than he. 
5 parteth in darkness, and his name shall be covered with darkness. 


For he cometh in with vanity, and de-_ 
Moreover he 


hath not seen the sun, nor known any thing: this hath more rest than the other. 
6 Yea, though he live a thousand years twice told, yet hath he seen no good: do not 


all go to one place? 
7 


s 


. 
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2. He who strives most zealously after earthly happiness, never gets beyond the feeling of the 
vanity of all earthly things, and the hope of a totally obscure future: Ay jin 5: 


t. Pera 


(Vers. 7-12.) 


7 All the labour of man is for his mouth, and yet the appetite is not filled. 
8 For what hath the wise more than the fool? what hath the poor, that knoweth to 
9 walk before the living? Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering of the - 
10 desire: this is also vanity and vexation of spirit. That which hath been is named 
already, and it is known that it 7s man: neither may he contend with him that 1s 
11 mightier than he. Seeing there be:many things that increase vanity, what 7s man 
12 the better? For who knoweth what ts good for man in this lifé, all the days of his 
vain life which he spendeth as a shadow? for who can tell a man what shall be 
after him under the sun? 


(Ver. 3. b> 7 (53) this peculiar word occurs Job iii. 16, Ps. Iviii. 9, as well as here; in all which places it has the 
re mee : 


same meaning of premature birth, or abortion. It comes from the Hiphil sense of the verb as used in such places as 
Isaiah xxvi. 29, where it is applied to the earth as giving birth. For asimilar use of the Greek wimrw, compare Homer, 
Iliad, xix. 110.—T. L.] ’ : . 

{Ver.4. 93; See Remarks in Introduction to Metrical Version, p. 177—T.L.] 


(Ver. 6. 358 said to bea particle Sequiorts Hebraismi (See GEsENtus) but itis only a matter of pronunciation. It is 
only what A) DN would be in sound if written in full—the }} in such cases, where the words are pronounced rapidly 


together, being elided in sound. This belongs to the Hebrew, as well as to the Syriac and Arabic, and its appearance or 
non-appearance in writing is only a peculiarity of orthography which is not determinative of date, any more than the ab- 
breviations of WW which are found in the ancient as well as in the later Hebrew writings. It would easily come from 


a copyist following the sound.—T. L.] 


[Ver.10. COIN, the point intended here requires that this should be rendered as the proper name. The referénce is 


Tuk 
to the naming, Gen. ii. 7.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This section contains firstly the negative of the 
illustration relative to the nature of true wisdom, 
which forms the contents of the third discourse, 
or a censure of the vain and perverse efforts of 
those who seek that wisdom in the way of ex- 
ternal and earthly happiness. In two clearly 
marked sections or strophes of equal length, the 
author first shows that all worldly blessings are 
of no avail to him who is not able to enjoy them 
(vers. 1-6) and then that this very incapability 
of enjoyment depends partly on the perception 
of the vanity of earthly things, and partly on the 
necessity, affecting all men, of depending on a to- 
tally dark and uncertain future, while dissatisfied 
with the present (vers. 7-12). The latter of 

_ these two sections (especially in its second half, 
vers. 10-12) reminds us of previous reflections, 
asi. 2-11; iii. 1-9; and partially also of vy. 12- 
16. But that the last named passage reappears 
in its principal thoughts in the present place, is 
an unjustified assertion of some commentators 
(also of VaIHINGER, p. 34). For, as Hrrzre pro- 
perly observes, there the rich man loses his bless- 
ings without having enjoyed them; here, on the 
contrary, he retains them.— Ewatp, Exster, 
Haun, and some others, begin a new leading sec- 
tion with ver. 10 of this chapter (Ewaxp, indeed, 
a new discourse, which he extends from vi. 10; 
viii. 15). But since vers. 10-12 clearly belong to 
the description of the vanity of earthly happi- 
ness commenced in ver. 1, whilst the admonition 
to walk.in the ways of true wisdom does not 
commence until chap. vil. 1, etc., our division, 
which corresponds with the division of the chap- 
ters, is to be preferred. 





2. First strophe. Vers. 1-6. Theunhappiness 
of not being able to enjoy present earthly bless- 
ings. There isan evil which I have seen 
under the sun. In words similar to chap. x. 5; 
and in like manner to chap. y. 13.—And is 
common among men. (ZocKkLER’s transla- 
tion, and it bears heavily on man), Literally: 
“And is a great thing on man.” a) cannot 


here have been intended to show the frequency 
of the evil (LurnEer, ‘‘and is common among 
men;” Vulg. “‘malum frequens’’), but only its 
extent and weight, as is shown by the expression 
m3) my’) in the parallel passages ii. 21; and 
viii. 6.—Ver. 2. A manto whom God: hath 
given riches, wealth,and honor. Thesame 
triad of sensual goods: 2 Chron. i. 11; comp. 
similar combinations in Proy. iii. 16; viii. 18; 
xxli.4. Hune@sTenBrra is arbitrary in the as- 
sertion, that by the rich man is meant the Per- 
sian, and by the ‘‘ stranger,” named immediately 
afterwards, the successor of the Persian in the 
dominion of the world. This discourse is much 
too general in its character to permit us to seek 
in it such special historical and political allu- 
sions. For the doubtful propriety of affirming 
such political allusions in this book, see ntro- 
duction, 3 4, Obs. 8.—So that he wanteth no- ~ 
thing for his soul of all that he desireth. 
(Zockurr, ‘‘of any thing’). This is clearly 


the meaning of 931 4WDI9 TOM 12S) as is 
shown partly by the suffix in 22)°X, and partly 
also by the construction of TOM with 1) oceur- 


ring in chap, iv. 8. Therefore not: ‘he want- 
eth for his soul nothing of all” ( Vulg., Drusius, 
Bauer, etc.), but ‘of any thing.” The Septua- 
gint is more correct, xa obk fori botepav TH WoyG 


CHAP. VI. 1-12. 





abrod, also LutHER and nearly all the modern: 


commentators.— Yet God giveth him not 


\ power to eat thereof. This incapacity of en- 


joyment can proceed from the sickness of the 
wealthy possessor, or from the burden of heavy 


cares which rob him of his sleep (comp. v. 12), 


or froma soul made gloomy by melancholy or 
dejection (comp. v.17). The author can only 
mean such an inability to enjoy blessings as is 
~ connected with a steady continuance of their 


BRR, Gang ee pres 


possession, as more clearly appears in vers. 8 and 
6; consequently not an inability caused by the 
deprivation of them, by some other misfortune, 
or by early death, as Ewaxp and VaIHINGER sup- 


pose. For wwin, to empower, to enable, 
i. @, ‘to allow or grant,” comp. v.19. God 
must grant us the possession of goods, and also 
the power to enjoy them—the same God who in 
an ethical sphere provides all in all, the Posse, 
the Velle, and the Perficere—But a stranger 
eateth it—. ¢., not some robber of his goods, 
(Ewanp, VAIHINGER) or the successor of the Per- 
sian in the rule of the world (HEmnGsTENBERG), 
but the reckless heir* of the rich man, who, du- 
ring the lifetime of the latter, and when he is 
‘tortured by disease, sorrow, or foolish avarice, 
already begins to riot and revel with his goods, 
and after his death will exhaust them in feasting 
and merry-making. (Comp. ii. 18).—This is 
vanity, and it is an evil disease. ‘Evil 
disease ” is an expression originating perhaps in 
Deut. xxviii. 59, which here signifies an evil re- 
sembling a very malignant disease. The word 


ua however, has no sort of etymological con- 


nection with cholera (yotépa from yo2#, gall). 
Ver. 3. Ifa man begeta hundred children. 
For the high appreciation, in the old covenant, 
of the blessing of many children, comp. Gen. 
xxiv. 60; Ps. exxvii. 8-5; Job xxvii. 14; and 
for the value attached to long life, Ex. xx. 12; 
Deut. xi. 9, 21; Ps. xlix. 9—And live many 
years, so that the days of his years be 
many. Herein is meant the sum of all thedays 
of which all his years consist (Ps. xc. 10.) To 
the first clause, ‘‘and live many years,” is added 
the latter equivalent one, as explanatory and 
emphatic, without® producing an absolute tauto- 
logy.—And also that he have no burial, that 
is, an honorable burial, that testifies of the real 
love of his posterity, and therefore truly deserves 
the name of “burial.” The opposite of such an 
‘honorable burial is that found in Isa. lili. 9.— 
“He made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death;” or in Jer. xxii. 19.— 
«He shall be buried with the burial of an ass ;” 
or in the neglect of burial and the lying on the 
face of the earth like dung (Jer. viii. 2; ix. 21; 
xxy. 83; Isa. xiv. 19, 20; Ps. lxxix. 3). The 


cause of such dishonorable m™ap, which is 
not truly 1332p we are clearly to find in the 
i PT; : 








*(The phrase 173) WN, “a stranger man,” cannot pos- 
re ; 


sibly mean here an heir, or one of kin, either near or re- 
mote. Besides the context, and especially the mention of 
his having no funeral, shows an utter dispossession, in what- 
ever way it may be supposed to haye taken place. He, and 
his hundred sons, are all reduced to poverty, and there is 
none to do him the honor of such a funeral as his estate 
might have demanded. ‘his is the soreness of it.—T. L.] 
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absence of filial piety and esteem on the part of 
the posterity of the avaricious rich man, and not 
in the sordid meanness of the latter himself, who 
“ex turpt tenacitate non audeat aliquid honeste se- 
pulture destinare” (Scumipt, Rams., and Vainin- 
GER). HENGSTENBERG unnecessarily assumes 
for Tsp the signification of ‘grave, tomb,” 


a@ meaning elsewhere quite common. As in this 
passage, so also does the context in Jer. xxii. 19 
rather demand the sense of exequie, funus. Hir- 
ZIG’s position that the words: ‘and also that he 
have no burial,” is simply a note originally writ- 
ten on the margin of verse 5, is pure caprice.— 
Isay that an untimely birth is better than 
he ;—because such a birth has enjoyed no plea- 
sure in this life, but has also experienced no suf- 
fering ; cémp. iy. 2f., and especially Job iii. 16. 
Verses 4 and 5 continue the comparison of the 
untimely. birth. For * he cometh in with 
vanity, t¢., falls into nothingness from his 
mother’s womb. And his name shall be co- 
vered with darkness, 7.¢., he receives no 
name, ‘“‘but is given over to absolute oblivion.” 
(EustEr). Moreover he hath not seen the 
sun ;—this sun which shines brightly and loy- 
ingly, but also shines on a great deal of vanity 
and vexation, of woe and misery; wherefore it 
may be considered a good fortune not to have 
seen it. This hath more rest than the 
other. ‘Rest,’ z.e., freedom from the annoy- 
ances, toils, and troubles of this life. We are 
certainly not to think with Hrrzig of that passive, 
dreamy rest so desired by the Orientals. For 
the use of the comparative {') here, comp. Ps, 


lii. 8; Hab. ii. 16. Ver. 6. Yea, though he 
live athousand years twice told; there- 
fore twice as long as the life of the oldest patri- 
archs from Adam to Nosh. Hreronymvs is cor- 
rect in saying: ‘et non ut Adam prope mille, sed 
duobus millibus vixerit annis,’”’ ‘* Not lived, as Adam, 
near a thousand, but two thousand years,”— 
Yet hath he seen no good. Comp. ii. 24; 
iii. 12, etc. Do not all go to one place? 
namely, to Scheol, in which all arrive equally 
poor, and where we cannot regain what we have 
failed to enjoy on earth; comp. ix. 10; xi. 8. 
As an extension to the principal clause, this 
question might be introduced with the expres- 
sion: ‘‘I ask then.” 

8. Second strophe. Vers. 7—12, The cause of 
this inability to enjoy earthly blessings, consists 





*(It should be rendered “ though té cometh in with va- 
nity,” etc. See the remarks on °3, as denoting a reason 
notwithstanding, as well as a reason for, Introd. to Metrical 
Version p. 177. The rendering for completely changes the 
sense, and makes the reader think of the rich man, until the 
context forces to the other conception. The same effect is 
produced in our BE. V, by the rendering he instead of %t, 
which is more properly applicable to the abortion, conceived 
of as impersonal. See Met. Ver.—'T. L,] 

{([The word F\P{} does not primarily mean rest, repose, 


in either sense, but simply a lying down. It refers to the 
state or condition taken as a whole. So WHA, from the 


bus : 
same root, means a place of rest, rather than rest itself, as in 
Ps. xxiii. 2, F\IMIID % means not “the still waters,” 


but the streams by which the sheep lie down to rest. It 
does not refer to the quality of rest, much less to its quan- 
tity as our H. V. would make it: “ More rest than the other ; 
but is simply an affirming that the state or condition, on 
the whole, of the vainly born is hetter, more desirable, thar 
that of the man who vainly lived. The oneis better off than 
the other.—T. L.] 


~ 
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in the vanity of the present and the uncertainty 
of the future conditions of the happiness of men. 
All the labor of man is for his mouth, 
and yet the appetite is not filled.—(Zocxk- 
LuR, “the soul.”) That is, all human life is a 
grasping after. enjoyment, but after an en- 
joyment vain in itself, and affording no true 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Mouth and soul” stand in con- 
trast to each other as representatives of the 
purely sensual and therefore transitory enjoy- 
ment (comp. Job xii. 11; Prov. xvi. 26) as 
compared with the deeper, more spiritual, and, 
therefore, more lasting kind of joy. The clear 
sense of this verse, in essential harmony, with 
chap. i. 8, is, that the necessity of the inner man 
for a more substantial and lasting enjoyment is 
not satisfied by pleasures of that kind, namely, 
by eating and drinking (ii. 24; iii. 13; v. 18; 
viii. 15); and therefore W53 here cannot be 
translated by ‘desire, sensual desire;” and this 
same remark applies to ver. 2, or ver. 9, notavith- 
standing the opposite view of Hirzia, VAIHINGER, 
Ester, etc. Luruer’s translation is also un- 
fitting; he gives ‘‘heart,”’ but his entire concep- 
tion of the verse is grammatically inaccurate : 
“Labor is appointed to every man according to 
his strength, but the heart cannot abide by it.” 
Ver. 8. For what hath the wise more 
than the fool? That is, one may strive after 
the more earnest and real, instead of the mere 
sensual pleasure, and thus, by a desire for food 
for his soul, show himself a wise man in contrast 
with the fool who seeks only to satisfy his mouth: 
but the former has no real advantage over the 
latter, since neither attains to the desired 
‘«satisfaction of the soul.” This sentence clearly 
holds a confirming relation to the preceding, and 
not an opposing one, as Exsrer holds; he trans- 
lates °5 by ‘‘nevertheless,” as does Hirzig, who 


regards this verse as opposing the contents of the 
verse preceding. HenasTenserga affirms an ex- 
travagant comparison between the wise man and 
the fool, when he supposes that both are here 
equally accused of avarice. On the contrary, a 
distinction is here clearly drawn between the de- 
sire of the fool, aiming at possession and enjoy- 
ment, and the more thoughtful, more self-pos- 
sessed, more honorable and worthy conduct of 
the wise man.* The latter is indicated in the 
second clause by the words: The poor that 
knoweth to walk before the living. Here 
the word poor (IY humble) shows the moral 


condition and demeanor of the wise man, by vir- 
tue of which, with a more just conception of 
himself as an humble ‘ quiet onein the land,” he 
leads a modest and retired life (comp. Ps. x..2; 
Xxxiv. 6; xxxvii. 2; Zech. ix. 9, ei¢e.) + but 
“Enowing to walk before the living,”’ is 





*(Stuart’s view here is worthy of consideration, “Tt is 
the 3 apodictic,” he says, “7. ¢., such as is employed in 


sentences of this nature: If—so and so; then QD) this. or 


that consequence.” He takes it as an objector’s language, or 
the author personifying an objector, thus: “Tae appetite ts 
not satisfied ;—then (asks the inquirer) how do the wise have 
any advantage, e/c.?” STUART says “the question is not 
answered here;” but it may be regarded as haying a sug- 
gested, if not a direct response in the verse following: bet- 
ter the sight of the eyes, thatzis, the contented enjoyment of 
the wise, than the fool’s ever roving desire. This is the view 
adopted and expressed in the Metrical Version.—T, L.} 





understanding the correct rule of life, and the 
trueand godly intercourse with one’s fellow-men, 
and is, therefore a circumlocution to express the 
idea of “wise” in the solemn Old: Testament 
sense. Ewald, following the masoretic accen- 
tuation (which is here not authoritative), sepa- 
rates pT (knowing) from the following infi- 
nitive clause, and regards this as the subject: 
‘What profits it to the patient man, to the under- 
standing man to walk before the living (2. ¢., to 
live)?” Butrthe adjective conception of YM, 
“knowing, intelligent,’ is neither sustained by 
Proy. xvii. 27, nor Eccles. ix. 11, and the paral- 
lel passages iy. 13, 17, and many others, support 
the direct connection with the following word 


jon. The explanations of Luther are ungram- 


matical. “Why does the poor man dare to be 
among the living?” and the Vulg. * Ht quid pau- 
per, nist wt pergat illuc, ubt est vita?” Ver. 9. 
Betteristhe sight of the eyes than the 
wandering of the desire, (Zockumr, ‘of the 
soul’), That is, because the wise man with his 
strivings after higher aims, has nothing better 
than the pleasure-seeking fool, therefore a con- 
tented enjoyment of the present is the most de- 
sirable, more to be desired than a restless. stri- 
ving without satisfaction, or than the wearying 
one’s self with manifold designs with no hope of 
their success.. The ‘sight of the eyes”’ is here, 
as in ver. 11, 7, the pleasant enjoyment of that 
which is before the eyes, or of the good and the 
beautiful which are present. (See Luruer on 
this passage, in the Homiletical Hints). The 
wandering of the soul (not of the desire, see ver. 
7), is the uneasy scheming of the man dissatis- 
fied with his modest lot, the passionate perewp/- 
Ceafat (Luke xii. 29) or the gpdvew ra tnd 
(Rom. xii. 16), consequently the same as the ex- 
pression: ‘“ His soul shall not be filled ”’ in vers. 
3 and 7, only marking more clearly than this the 
self-caused guilt of the want of spiritual content- 


ment. This sentence has many parallels among 
the classic authors; é..g-, Horace, 4 Ep. I. 18, 
96 ss: 


Inter cuncta leyes, et percontabere doctos, 

Qua ratione queas traducere leniter zevum, 
Ve te semper inops agitet vexetque cuptdo, 
We pavor et rerum mediocriter utilium spes. 


Comp. Marcus Aurelius IIT., 16; IV., 26; Juve- 
nal, Sat. XIV., 178; Lucian, Neeromant.. TASEOAS 1 
eic.—This is also vanity and vexation of 
spirit; namely this maxim: ‘Better is the 
sight of the eyes,” etc., and a life and conduct 
in accordance with it. A partial reference of 
M-T3] to the ‘wandering of the soul” (LurHER 


and HsnesTEnBer@) corresponds quite as little 
to the sense as the extension of the thought to 
everything from ver. 7 onward [VaArHiIncer and 
Ester]. Comp. the case precisely similar to 
this in chap. ii, 26. Ver. 10. That which 
hath been is named already. This remark, 
reminding us of chap. i. 9 f., proves the author’s 
way for the description of the total uncertainty 
and obscurity of the future of man, in so far as 
it points to-his banishment into the fixed circle 
of all creature life and action. “That which 
hath been is named already,” 7. e., it has already 


CHAP, VL 1-12. 


been, in the past, something in its nature mani- 
fest and well-known. ‘The exclusive reference 
of the clause to man, by means of which Gen. 
v. 2; Ps. cxxxix. 16, efc., would become paral- 
lels of this passage, is forbidden by the neuter 
MW). The discourse does not make special 
reference to man until we reach the following 
clause. And it is known that it is man, 
[Zocxurr, ‘‘the man” ]. Here Ewaup and Ex- 
STER are correct; it is not **that he is a man” 
(Knope, VAIHINGER, HENGSTENBERG) or, “what 
the man is”(ROsENMUELLER), or, ‘“‘who the 
man is” (Haun), or finally, “that if one is a 
man he cannot contend,” efc., (Hirzic),—these 
are all conceptions that militate against the con- 
nection, and do not correspond to the simple 
expression COIN NiTWRN.* Neither may 
he contend with him that is mightier 
than he. ‘hat is with God, namely, with Him 
who is: ypa or IY [Job v. 17; Ruth i. 20, 21, 





*[Ver. 10. “That which hath been is named already, and 
it is known that itis man.” ‘his rendering of our English 
Version seems to have little or no meaning, and points to 
no connection with the following verse. Srtuarvt’s is little 
better. Zécx irr sheds no light upon it. He has no right 
to regard so distinct and emphatic a phrase as }JJW $1), 


as meaning simply a known existence in the past. he 
other interpretations, of EWALD, ELsTer, KNOBEL, VAIHINGER, 
HENGSTENBSRG, ROSENMUELLER, HAHN, fail to satisfy. Their 
very discrepancies as to the rendering of so simple a phrase 
as TIIN NIT WN, show that they have missed some 
fundamental idea which would at once take away from it 
all uncertainty. Hirzie’s is the most unmeaning of them 
all. he older commentators, suchas MuNnsTERUS, MERCERUS, 
. Trnrnus, Pinepa, Ar. MonTANuS, GEIER, and even GRorius 
(see Poxe’s Synopsis) saw in it an allusion to the narrative, 
Gen. ii. 19, of Adam’s giving names to things (nomen indt- 
tum conveniens rei cujusque nature) and to the name of 
Adam itself, as derived from Gen. ii. 7 and ver. 2. They fail 
however to bring it clearly out. Among the moderns, 
Worpsworta distinctly favors this view. See also the re- 
marks of the spiritually minded Marrazw Henry. The key 
of the passage would seem to be given in the words \35 
Www RPI (comp. Gen. ii. 19 \7DW N)yq), “its name was 


named of old.’ There is no need of departing here from 
the most close and literal rendering, or for seeking any for- 
eign idea in the word naming, as though it were a mere 
expression for existence (StuART and ZocKLgR) or for being 
well-known. ‘The reference is to the supposed fact, or idea, 
that names denote (as the best philology shows they were 
originally intended to denote) the nature of the thing 
named,—an idea which certainly seems to be implied in the 
account Gen. ii.19. Keeping this in view. we get a clear 
meaning from the most literal rendering: Mw MW “what 
athingis” (7D here used indefinitely like the Greek 7, Latin 
quid, aliquid, see Job xiii. 13; Prov. ix. 13; 2 Sam. xviii: 27; 
Eccles. i.9; iii. 15, 22; vii. 24; viii.7; x.14; or, with Ws or wv, 


illud quod), “what each thing is,” or, “each thing, what tt rs, 
its name was named of old,”—that is, it was named according 
to what it is (comp. ARISTOTLe’s peculiar expression for the 
idea, or individuality, of a thing, its 73 7¢ jv civat, its being 
what it is, or its being something). And then what follows 
is stated by way of example; the conjunction } being used 
comparatively as it often is: JJ), “and so, known what 


Falta 
he ts (NV ‘\ws), ts man,” or rather “Adam a (keeping the 
proper name in translation as the only way of giving force 
to the play upon the name. Thus known for what he is 
(by his name), or thus made known (denoted what he is) 
is Adam (man from earth). Then there is seen immediately 
the connection with the next verse, expressing his weakness 
as well as earthliness. The whole, then, may be thus 
paraphrased: ‘Names of old were given to things, to each 
thing, according to their nature; so man was denoted, made 
known, or simply, known, from what he is, his earthliness 
and frailty’ The objection of ZOcKLER in respect to the 
gender of 77) has no weight. It is taken indefinitely, and 
60 what (that which) was used instead of who. Compare 


Ps. viii. 5 WIN TWD, Ps. cxliv. 3 COIN MD, “what ts 


: Et T. i 
man?” The Metrical Version follows a close literality at 
the expense of smoothness,—the words’ in brackets not at 

. 
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ete. ],-who is superior to man just because He is 
mightier than man [11D Vy pat] or because 
He has ordained the whole circle of human ex- 
istence with absolute creative power, so that 
man may neither contend with Him nor break 
through the limit to which he is assigned. For 
the word {"1, ‘to contend with any one,” com- 
pare {)1] 2 Sam. xix. 10, which there, as else- 


where, has this sense. For the sentence com- 
pare also the question (originating perhaps in 
this very passage): uy loyupdtepoe avrov éopéy ? 
1 Cor. x. 22.—Ver. 11. Seeing there be 
many things that increase vanity. That 
is, human life abounds in possessions, chances,. 
vicissitudes of fortune, trials and dangers which 
strengthen in us the feeling of the vanity and 
weakness of this earthly existence, and show us 
that we are absolutely dependents on a higher 
power against which we cannot contend. The 
context decides against the ordinary rendering: 
‘‘for there are many words which,” etc., [Sept., 
Vulg., and also Ewaup, Hirzia, Exster and 
Haun], for the reference to useless talk, efc., is 
foreign to it.*—What is man the better? 
Namely, that he possesses, experiences, or en- 
joys these many things that simply increase 





all-adding to the sense, but necessary to give the English 
reader the play upon the name. It is as though there had 
been used the word mortal, which is taken in English for a 
name or epithet of man, or the Greek Bpords, which is so 
much used in Homer for the same purpose. ‘lhere is proba- 
bly some allusion to the peculiar language of this passage in 
the Midrash Rabba (on Numb. xix.) where we have the fol- 
lowing account: ‘‘ When the Holy One had created Adam, 
He brought before him the animals, and said of each, see 
this (TF FW) what is this), what is its name (\DW FWD)? 
Adam said, this is \\y/, shor, (ox)—this is 9}, chamor, 


(ass)—this is 03D, sus (horse),and soon. And thou —what 
is thy name? He answered, I should be called TO, 


Tit 

(Adam) because I was taken from adamah. And I,—what 

is my name? Thou shouldst be called 78, Adonai, for 
ers: 

Thou art Adon pars bb PTS), the Lord of all Thy 


creatures.” There can be good reasons given for Koheleth’s 
philology here, but its correctness or incorrectness is of no 
account in reference to the allusign, or the idea of humanity 
which it conveys. See Genesis, p. 203, marginal note.—T. L.] 

*(On the contrary the contrast seems clearly to point to 
the rendering words, although ZécKLER agrees here with 
our English Version, and with that of Luruer. It is con- 
firmed by what follows: “who knows”—‘‘ who can tell.” 
It indicates the disputations which had commenced in the 
speculative or philosophical world, and which Solomon had 
doubtless heard of, although perhaps not familiar with them. 
His intercourse with the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Sabewans, 
and Arabians (perhaps with some of the more eastern people 
to whom his ships had gone), was sufficient for this purpose. 
The speculative mind began very early to inquire concern- 
ing the design and end of human life, de finibus bonorum et 
malorum. Philosophy was then rising in Greece; though, 
at this early time, its schools had not yet assumed shape. 


“Many were saying (I) "5, Ps. iv. 7) who will 


show us the good.” We have seen how the Psalmist en- 

swers the questions there (Marg. note p. 95) by directing to 

the real good, 715 1x, the true evdacmoria, the favor of 
fm 


God, or blessedness in distinction from mere hdppiness,— the 
light of Thy countenance.” Koheleth here regards as vanity 
all merely human disquisitions of this kind. They only 
“increase vanity” (see 1 Cor. vii. 1, 7 yy@ous ductor. © know- 
ledge puffeth up,” bloweth up), or as it may be read, taking 


bon adyerbially, they multiply in vain.” What is man 


the better for all this talk? Who knows what is good for 
him? Who can tell him what shall be after him? By way ot 
contrast compare Ps. cxix. 129, 130: “Thy testimonies are 
wonderful; the entrance of THY words giveth light; they 
give understanding to the simple.’—T. L.] 
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yanity.—Ver. 12. For who knoweth what 
is good for man in this life ?—Namely, what 
of earthly things, whether happiness or unhap- 
piness, wealth or poverty, the fulfilment of his 
desires or their disappointment. The concealed 
nature of man’s own future is expressed by this 
question.—All the days of his vain life. 
Literally: ‘‘the number of the days,” etc. ae 
(Com: vy. 18) is the accusative of measure 
or duration.—Which he spendeth as a 
shadow. Literal: ‘‘and he passeth them,” 
etc. Because 9° (days of) is separated from 


bx3 py’ by a compound genitive, the copula 
_is placed before this clause which is to be con- 
sidered as relative (Hirzia). With ‘2. nwy 
TO" compare ypdvov moieiv Acts Xv. 83, dies 
facere, Cicero ad Attic. v. 20.—FPor who can tell 
aman? ‘WN, here, is not equivalent to “so 
that,” but is substantially synonymous with *) 


“for,” (comp. Deut. iii, 24; Dan. i. 10), ex- 
pressing an affirmative and intensified sense. 
Comp. Ps. x. 6; Job v. Retin, Los xis 27.0 Sin 
the present clause the effort is certainly to in- 
tensify the truth that man is not permitted to 
look into the future of his earthly existence.— 
What shall be after him under the sun. 
“After him,” @ e., after his present condition, 
not after his death; comp. iii. 22; vii. 14; and 
see the exegetical illustrations to the former 
passage. . 


DOCTRINAL AND: ETHICAL. 


(With Homiletical Hints.) 


The theme of this section is too- narrowly 
drawn, if, with Starks, we find only therein de- 
picted ‘‘the extremely unhappy nature of the 
miser,” or, with HrnasTenBera, ‘the vanity 
of wealth,” [and indeed, as HrngsTenBERG 
supposes, illustrated by the example of the rich 
Persians* and the poor Israelites]. That which 
in the present chapter is discountenanced, and 
presented as incompatible with true wisdom, is 
not merely the striving after money and posses- 
sions, but also the desire for honor, long life, 
many children (vers. 2, 8, 6), and, in short, the 
struggle for earthly happiness in general. And 
firstly, in vers. 1-6, wealth without a cheer- 
ful and contented feeling in the heart, then 
in vers. 7-9 sensual enjoyment without satisfac- 
tion of soul, and finally in vers. 10-12, a happy 
present with an obscure and uncertain future, 
are named as those things which must bring 
men to the consciousness of the vanity of all 
earthly goods and pleasures, and forbid them to 
strive after them. All the conditions and cir- 
cumstances named, belong to those ‘many 
things that increase vanity,” as found in ver. Lhe 
and which, according to vers. 8-6, permit the 
longest life, and the one most. richly blessed 
with posterity, to seem scarcely any better than 
the lot of an untimely birth that has not even 





*[A false historical hypothesis, especially if it be in the 
face of the claim made by the writing itself, produces great 
mischief in continually warping exegesis. Nothing shows 
this more than Hern@svENBERG’s continually turning the 
most general remarks into something about the Persians 
and the Persian times.—I. L 





seen the light of this world. It is a bitter and 
cutting thought, which, like the similar one in 
chap. iv. 2, f., is only softened and, as it were, 
excused by the admonition to a contented, re- 
signed and grateful enjoyment and use- of life, — 
which clearly forms its background [distinctly 
visible in ver. 9], and again practically takes 
away the one-sided character of the apparent 
accusation of the Creator and Ruler of the 
world. Only the insatiable, ever-dissatisfied 
chasing after earthly means of happiness is 
thereby forbidden, as in opposition to the di- 
vinely-appointed task of human life. A tem- 
perate and modest striving after a cheerful and 
useful course of life, (which verse 8 expressly 
praises as the characteristic of the wise man) 
is emphatically recommended, not only in the 
preceding chap. y. 18-20, but in those immedi- 
ately following [especially in chap. vii. 11 ff] 
It is the cheerful and noble form of cudpocbvy, 
that cardinal virtue, not merely of the ancient 
classical but also of biblical ethics, which forms 
the framework of this mainly gloomy and ad- 
monishing picture, and presents a corrective to 
contents so apparently ditbious, and easily misun- . 
derstood. ; 

The principal thought of this chapter might 
be well represented by the following quota- 
tions: ‘¢ Set your affections on things above, not on 
things on the earth;” or, ‘Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures on earth,” etc.; or, ‘And the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth forever.’ (Col. iii. 2; 
Matt. vi. 19; 1 John ii. 17). 

/ 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. i 


Vers. 1, 2. Brenz: The scheming and striy- 
ing of our old Adam is of such a nature, that it 
measures the happiness of this life solely accord- 
ing to the abundance of treasures and riches. 
Let this old Adam go, for it is of no use! Dost 
thou think that nothing would be wanting to a 
happy life if thou only hadst an abundance of 
riches and honors? The matter is very differ- 
ent, as daily experience teaches. —-WrIMaR 
Bistz: The lamentations of the miser are not 
removed by excess of riches, by the number of 
children, or by long life; they are rather in- 
creased by these things (1 Tim. vi. 10).—Lanen: 
The desire for temporal things clings to us all, 
and when we cease to watch and pray, we can 
soon be put to sleep, and charmed to our ruin, 
by such earthly love. 

Ver. 3-6. Getmr: A long life without rest 
and peace in God, is nothing but a long martyr- 
dom.—Starkn: To have many children is a 
special blessing of God (Ps. exxvii. 8; exxviii. 3, 
f.); but apart from the enjoyment of divine 
favor, this also is vanity.—Lanen: What the 
untimely birth loses of natural life without any 
fault of its own, that the miser wantonly robs 
himself of in spiritual life. .... Because his 
soul has no firm foundation in communion with 
the good God, it goes to ruin, (Gal. vi. 8). 

Vers. 7 and 8. Tupincen Brsie: Above all 
things let us strive that our immortal spirit be 
filled with heavenly treasures, which alone can 
truly satisfy it—Lane@e: He-who cares not to 
appease and satisfy his soul, finds his proper 





_OHAP. VIL. 1-22. 


place among fools, Luke xii. 19 f.—HunesTEn- 
BERG: That the soul of man is never satisfied, 
notwithstanding his narrow capacity for enjoy- 
ment, is very strange, and a mighty proot' of 
the degree to which our race, since Gen. i. 8, 
has yielded to sin and folly, producing ‘“‘many 
foolish and hurtful lusts,” (1 Tim. vi. 9). 

Ver. 9. Luruer: It is better that we use 
what is before our eyes, than that the soul 
should thus wander to and fro. Solomon means 
that we use the present and thank God for it, 
and not think of other things, like the dog in 
the fable that seizes the shadow and drops the 
meat. And he therefore says: what God has 
placed before thine eyes (the present) that use 
contentedly, and follow not thy soul which does 
not become filled.—Therefore let every Christian 
and believer rest with what he has, and be sat- 
isfied with what God has given him in the. pre- 
sent! But the ungodly are not thus; all that 
they see is a torture to them; for they use not 
the present, their soul is never filled, and it 
wanders hither and thither. He who has im- 
mense sums of money has not enough; he does 
not use it but desires more; if he has one wife 
he is not satisfied but wants another; if he has 
a whole realm, he is not contented; as Alexan- 
der the Great could not be satisfied with one 
world.—Cramer: Be contented with what thou 
hast; this is better than in greed to. be ever 
desiring other things.—Beriezs. Bisue: Thisis 
the wandering of the soul, that runs about 
among creatures, and, like Esau, on the field of 
' this world, chases after a palatable food, which 
wisdom finds only at home, and in the repose of 
contentment.—HeneGstENBERG: It is better to 
rejoice in that which is before our eyes, how- 
ever humble it may be, since man really needs 
so little, than to yield to the caprices of one’s 
lusts, and to torture one’s self with plans and 
hopes that so easily deceive us, or, if they are 
fulfilled, afford so little happiness. 

Vers. 10 and 11. Cramer: That man should 
leave a pleasant name and memory behind is not 
unchristian; but the highest good does not con- 
sist therein. For as time discovereth all things, 
so it covereth all things up. (Ps. xxxi. 13; 
Ex. i. 8)—Hansun: All human things are sub- 
jected to God. He often deposes the highest 
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fromthe throne of their glory where they least 


expect it, Dan. iy. 27-80.—Hunasrenperc: If 
man is in a state of unconditional dependence 
on God, he should not permit to himself many 
vagaries, and should not torture himself with 
schemes and stratagems; because he cannot 
protect what he has acquired, and is not fora 
moment certain that he may not hear the cry: 
“thou fool, this night thy soul will be demanded 
of thee;” therefore it is foolish to envy the 
heathen because of their wealth, which can so 
soon wither away, like the flower of the field, 
James i. 10, 11.—The rich man has, in truth, 
no more than the poor one; what the former 
seems to have over the latter, proves, on closer 
inspection, to be but show and vanity. It dis-° 
appears as soon as the judgments of God pass 
over the world. 

Ver. 12. Luraer: Men’s hearts strive after 
all sorts of things: one seeks power, another 
wealth, and they know not that they will 
acquire them; thus they use not their present 
blessings, and their hearts ever aspire to that 
which they have not yet, and see not yet.—Why 
do we thus annoy and torture ourselves with 
our thoughts, when future things are not fora 
moment in our powér? Therefore we should be 
contented with the present that God gives us 
now, and should commit all to God, who alone 
knows and rules both the present and the future. 
—RamsBacu: From all which it appears, that 
there is nothing better than to proscribe base 
avarice, be content with the present, and enjoy 
it with a pious cheerfulness,—Znyss: Although 
a Christian may not know how it may be with 
the things of this world after his death, yet 
he can be assured by faith that he, after death, 
will be with Christ in heavyen.—HrnasTENBERG: 
One would only be justified in esteeming wealth 
in case he knew the future, and had it in his 
power. The merest chance can suddenly rob 
one of all that has been gathered with pain and 
toil. A great catastrophe may come and sweep 
everything away as a flood. The practical re- 
sult therefore is that one should strive after the 
true riches. As P. Gmrarp says: ‘ Karthly 
treasures dissolve and disappear, but the treasures 
of the soul never vanish.” 


B. The true Wisdom of Life consists in Contempt of the World, Patience, and 
: Fear of God. 


Cuap. VII. 1-22. 


1. In contempt of the world and its foolish lusts. 


* 


(Vers. 1-7.) 


1 A good name is better than precious ointment; and the day of death than the 


2 day of one’s birth. 


It is better to go to the house of mourning, than to go to the 


house of feasting ; for that 2s the end of all men; and the living will lay i to his 


3 heart. Sorrow is better than laughter: 


for by the sadness of the countenance the 
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4 heart is made better. The heart of the wise 1s in the house of mourning; but the 

5 heart of fools is in the house of mirth. Jt is better to hear the rebuke of the wise, 

6 than for a man to hear the song of fools: For as the crackling of thorns under a 

7 pot, so 7s the laughter of the fool: this also 7s vanity. Surely oppression maketh 
a wise man mad ; and a gift destroyeth the heart. oes 


2. Ina patient, calm, and resigned spirit. 
(Vers. 8-14.) 


8 Better 2s the end of a thing than the beginning thereof: and the patient in spirit zs 
9 better than the proud in spirit. Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry: for anger 
10 resteth in the bosom of fools. Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days 
11 were better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this. Wisdom 
12 is good with an inheritance: and by it there is profit to them that see the sun. For 
wisdom 7s a defence, and money 1s a defence: but the excellency of knowledge 1s, 
13 that wisdom giveth life to them that have it. Consider the work of God: for who 
14 can make that straight, which He hath made crooked? In the day of prosperity 
be joyful, but in the day of adversity consider: God also hath set the one over 
against the other, to the end that man should find nothing after him. 


8. In earnest fear of God, and penitential acknowledgment of sin. 
(Vers. 15-22.) 


15 All things have I seen in the days of my vanity: there is a just man that perisheth 

in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his 
16 wickedness. Be not righteous over much; neither make thyself over wise: why 
17 shouldest thou destroy thyself? Be not over much wicked, neither be thow foolish: 
18 why shouldest thou die before thy time? Jt 7s good that thou shouldest take hold 

of this; yea, also from this withdraw not thine hand: for he that feareth God 
19 shall come forth of them all. Wisdom strengtheneth the wise more than ten 
20 mighty men which are in the city. For there is not a just man upon earth, that 
21 doeth good, and sinneth a Also take no heed unto all words that are spoken; 
22 lest thou hear thy servant curse thee: For oftentimes also thine own heart knoweth 

~ that thou thyself likewise hast cursed others. 


[Ver. 3. Dyo. The primary sense is excitement of mind, or feeling, of any kind, or from any cause. Fuerst, conzmo- — 


tum, concitatum esse. . It is like the Greek @vubs, or opyn, in this respect. It may be grief (sorrow), or anger. The con- 
text determines. Here, in ver. 3, it evidently means the opposite of D\My laughter, mirth, joy. In ver. 9th, on the 
_ other hand, it must have the sense of anger, though both ideas are probably combined.—T. L.] : 

[Ver. 7. pwWy means the disposition or state of mind from which oppression comes (UBpus, insolence, pride) rather than 


the act. It is ‘also to be determined from the context whether it is violence, insolence, etc., exercised wpon the wise man 
or by him, that is, whether it is objective, or subjective. The latter sense, here, best-suits the context. Such a spirit in 
the wise man may make mad even him, or make him decide wrong, if we regard T)5h, here, as meaning a judge.—T. L.) 


j eye Tr 
[Ver. 12. bya is regarded by some of the best critics as a case of beth essentin, or as having an assertive force, as in 
the Arabic, but there is no good reason for this.—T, L.] 


fluous (VarniNGER) ; there is only observable a 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. This section, which describes the nature 
of genuine, practical wisdom, just as the pre- 
ceding one presents the contrary, is clearly 
divided into three divisions or strophes. The 
first of these (vers. 1-7) treats of the contempt 
of worldly pleasure, and the sacred earnestness 
of life,—the second, (vers. 8-14) of a forbearing, 
patient, and resigned disposition,— the third, 
(vers. 15-22) of godly demeanor, and humble 
self-appreciation, as conditions and essential 
characteristics of that wisdom. A division of 
these three strophes into half strophes is super- 


sharper and deeper incision in the train of 
thought, in the middle of the last strophe, or in 
the transition from the fear of God to self-ap- 
preciation, after verse 18. 

2. First Strophe: Vers. 1-7. Of the advan- 
tage of a stern contempt of the world over fool- 
ish worldly pleasure.—A good name is bet- 
ter than precious ointment. Comp. Prov. 


xxii. 1, where Dw signifies, just as in this _ 


passage, &@ good name, a good reputation or 
fame; see also Job xxx. 8, and for the parono- 


masia in DW and [OW see Canticles i. 3, [In 
this place Zécxier gives us specimens of play 


rs 
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_ upon words in German, such as arise from 
_Geriicht and Wohlgeruch, eic., which are not 
_ translatable, except by a general reference to the 
_metaphors to be found in English and other 
languages, wherein character, reputation, etc., is 
said to have its good or evil odor. It might be 
compared with the opposite Hebrew word WNI7 
he stank, odiosus fuit, 1 Sam. xxvii. 12.—T. L. 
_—And the day of death than the day 
of one’s birth. For the suffix in nan comp. 
y:18; viii. 16; Isa. xvii. 5; Jer. xl. 5 and 
similar cases of relation of a definite suffix to 
* an indefinite subject. The sentence is the same 
'-as chap. iv. 38; vi. 8-5. It here serves as a 
» preparation for the following sentences, whose 
aim is to heighten the duty of a sacred earnest- 
ness of life, just as the commendation, in the 
first clause, of a good name as something better 
than precious ointment, is to pave the way for 
this recommendation of a serious disposition 
despising the pleasures of the world. In this 
common relation of the two clauses to the fun- 
damental thought of the necessity of a serious 
purpose, lies the inward connection, which we 
may no more deny [with Henestenpera and 
many others] than erroneously assert on- the 
basis of the false assumption that the second 
clause refers specially to the fool, or through 
any other similar subtilties. Luster is correct 
in saying: ‘Because a good and reputable 
name, which secures an ideal existence with 
‘posterity, is more valuable than all sensual 
pleasure, such as is obtained through precious 
ointments, therefore the day of death must 
seem to bring more happiness than the day of 
birth; for this ideal existence of posthumous 
fame does not attain its full power and purity 
until after death: but external pleasures and 
enjoyments, which we are accustomed to desire 
for a man.on the day of his birth, pleasures 
which are dependent on his sensual life, prove 
to be more empty and vain than the joy afforded 
by the thought of a spiritual existence in the 
memory of posterity.”—Ver. 2. It is better 
to go to a house of mourning. That is, 
a house wherein there is mourning for one de- 
ceased, ‘‘a house of lamentation” (Luruer). 
The connection of the expression favors this 


sense of the significant Dax va, taken back- 
wards as well as forwards; and also with ver. 
8f. For the expression for NAW Na “house 


of carousal,” of drinking (not specially a drink- 
ing resort) compare the similar expression 
in Esther vii. 8. For the entire sentence comp. 
“the Arabic proverb (Scuunren’s Anthology, 
p. 48, 73): ‘If thou hearest lamentation for 
the dead enter into the place; but if thou art 
bidden to a banquet pass not the threshold.” 
For thatis the end of all men. “That,” 
(NIM) @. ¢., not the mourning, but the fact that 
a house becomes a house of mourning. It is 
therefore Ni7 for 8°77 on account of the attrac- 
‘tion of *)1D as Hirzic rightly regards it.— 
And the living will lay it to his: heart. 
Ver. 3. Sorrow is better than laughter. 
DYD here, does not, of course, mean that pas- 





warned as a folly in ver. 9, but is essentially 


the same as Sas in ver. 2, consequently a 
grief salutary, and nearest allied to that godly 
sorrow spoken of 2 Cor. vii. 10. For pnw. 


“laughter,” boisterous, worldly merriment, 
comp. ii. 2, and also ver. 6.—F'or by the sad- 
ness of the countenance the heart is 


made better.—(0"33 yp, like [yo p95, 
(1 Ue 
Gen. xl. 7; Neh. ii. 2, signifies not an evil coun- 


tenance, but a sad, sorrowful one, and » alish's 


is not to be understood of the moral amendment, 
but of the cheering up and gladdening of the 
heart ;* comp. the Latin, cor bene se habet, as’ 
also the parallels chap. xi. 9; Judges xix. 6, 9; 
Ruth iii. 7; 1 Kings xxi. 7. But cheerfulness 
and contentment of the heart, with asad coun- 
tenance, can only be imagined where its thoughts 
have begun to take the normal ‘direction in a 
religious and moral aspect; moral amendment 
is therefore in any case the presupposition of 


3b 20, and there is, therefore, no contradic- 


tion but the clearest harmony with Proy. xiv. 18; 
xv. 18; xvii. 22; xviii. 14.—Ver. 4. The 
heart of the wise is in the house of 
mourning. Drawing his conclusion from vers. 
2 and 8, the author returns to the expression of 
the second sentence. LBecatise a serious disposi- 
tionds everywhere more salutary than boister- 
ous worldly merriment, it is plain that the 
former will be peculiar to the wise man, as the 
latter to the fool. Vaininerr observes. very 
correctly, ‘‘that one perceives from this pas- 
sage that the preacher, however often he recom- 
mends enjoyment of life, never means thereby 
boisterous pleasures and blind sensual enjoy- 
ment, but rather worthy and grateful enjoyment 
of the good and the beautiful offered by God. 
Such an enjoyment is not only possible with a 
serious course of life, but is indeed only thereby 
attainable.’”—Ver. 5. It is better to hear 
the rebuke of the wise. For 4, “re- 


buke,”’ censure, reproof on account of foolish 
or criminal behaviour, comp. Prov. xiii. 1. In- 
tercourse with wise men, 7. ¢., strictly moral and 
religious individuals, who can easily impart 
those censures, belongs to those expressions of 
a serious, world-contemning spirit, of which a 
few other examples have been cited, such as to 
“go into the house of mourning,” to “be of 
a sad countenance.’—Than for a man to 
hear the song of fools. Literal: ‘‘Than a 
man hearing the song of fools.” Flattering 
speeches are not specially meant here (Vulg. 
adulatio), but the extravagant, boisterous and 
immoral songs that are heard in the riotous 
carousals of foolish men, in the MWD na 
or “house of feasting.” Comp. Job xxi. 12; 
Amos vi. 5; Isa. v. 11, 12.—Ver. 6. For as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. The 
fire of dry thorns, quickly blazing up, and 
burning with loud crackling and snapping, and 
also quickly consumed (comp. Ps. lvili. 9; 
exx. 4; and especially cxviii. 12) is here chosen 





*[See Metrical Version, and the remarks on this passage 


sionate sorrow or anger against which we are | Introd. to Met. Vers. page 179.—T. L.] 
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as the’ emblem of the loud, boisterous, and 
vacant laughter of foolish men, who are at the 
same time destitute of all deeper moral worth. 
This also is vanity; namely, all this noisy, 
merry, vacant and unfruitful conduct of fools.— 
Ver. 7. Surely oppression maketh a wise 
man mad; anda gift destroyeth the heart. 
‘D in the beginning of this verse can neither 


be considered as containing a cause or a motive 
[this is the opinion of the most commentators, 
also of Hirzic, VAIHINGHR, HENGSTENBERG, 
HAN, etc.), nor as an adyersative equivalent to 
“yet,” or “but” [Ewatp, Exsrer]. Like the 
WS in chap. vi. 12, it here clearly expresses 
an intensifying sense (comp. °*D in Isa. v. 7; 
Job vi. 21, etc.). The connection with the pre- 
ceding is as follows: So great is the vanity of 
fools, and so powerfully and rapidly does it 
spread, like the blazing fire of thorns, that even 
the wise man is in danger of being infected by 
it; and deluded from the path of probity in 
consequence of brilliant positions of power, 
striving after riches, offers of presents or bribes, 


ete. pWy (for which Ewaxp in his Biblical An- 


nual 1856, p. 156, unnecessarily-proposed to 
read WWY—a conjecture abandoned by him 


afterwards) does not mean in & passive sense the 
oppression of the wise man by others, but rather 
the ‘‘pressure” which he is tempted to exercise, 


just as Peale) means a “present,” or bribe which 


is offered to him. The wise man is regarded as 
a judge, who, in the exercise of his functions, 
needs true wisdom, so much the more because 
he may easily be deluded by bribery and be 
tempted to misuse his official power. For the 


expressions 41m «to delude, to make a fool 


of,” and 55 JAN “to corrupt the heart,” cor- 


rumpere, comp. Isa. xliy. 25; Jer. iy. 9.% For 
the sentence see Deut. xvi. 19; Sirach xx. 27; 
[but not Prov. xvii. 8; xviii, 16; xix. 6, etc., 
where allowable giving is meant]. 

8. Second strophe. Vers. 8-14. Of the value 
of patience, tranquility, and resignation to the 
will of God. Better is the end of a thing 
than the beginning thereof. The sense is 
not the same as in yer. 1, but rather, according 
to the second verse, as follows: it is better 
quietly to await the course of an affair until its 





*[The common view of this 
which makes the wise man the 
questionably wrong, though so 


passage as given in E. V., 
object of oppression, is un- 
often quoted and used as 


historical] illustration. It does not agree.with bbin, which 


does not mean the madness of frenzy caused by a sense of 
wrong, but vain glory, extravagance, inflation, coming from 
inward wrong-feeling. Z6CKLER is doubtless right in sayin 

that it does not denote passively the oppression which the 
wise man suffers from others; but his rendering “ pressure ” 


seems forced and far from being clear. py may denote a 
_8tate of soul leading to wrong and oppression, a8 well as the 
outward act itself; as in Ps. Ixxiii. 8, puy aT) is par- 
allel to {12° TON,“ they speak lofty,” arrogantly. 
Compare also Isaiah lix. 13, where it is joined with MIO 
TT 
“To hear the Dciotinee 


“perverseness,” and falsehood. See also Ps. xii. 11, 
connection, then, is with ver. 5: 
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issue, and not to judge and act until then, than 


to proceed rashly and with passionate haste, and 





= 





bring upon one’s self its bad consequences. 
The peculiar sense of 1)1-J)8 corresponds 


to the calm demeanor expressed by the term 


“long-suffering ” in the sense of the New Testa-. 


ment paxpouuia (Col. i. 11; Heb. ML, dep kU. se 
James v. 7, 8); and for the. violent temper 


‘described in the second place, we have the 


state of mind denoted by the word 131-1) 
“haughty,” or ‘presumptuous.’ Comp: 1 
Kings xx. 11.—Ver. 9. Be not hasty in thy 
spirit to be angry. The word DIyd “to be 
morose,” sensitive [see remarks on ver. 8 above], 
is a peculiar species of haughtiness mentioned 
in the previous verse, and one very frequently 
and easily occurring; it is not fully expressed by 
M1. 21, as HenestenBerG supposes [quite 
as little as 117 JIN is expressed by TSN JIN 
Bpadts. etc opygv, James i. 19].—For anger 
rests in the bosom of fools; that is, a fret- 
ful, irritable disposition is mainly found in fools, . 
is deeply rooted in their nature and has its home 
there. For 133, in this sense see Prov. xiv. 33; 


Isa. xi. 2; xxv. 11. For the sentence see Job 
vy. 2; Proy. xii. 16.—Ver. 10. Say not what 
is the cause, etc. Finding fault with the pre- 
sent, and a one-sided praise of past times, is a 
well-known characteristic of peevish and fret-— 
ful dispositions, and of those surly carpers at 
fate of ver. 16, and those difficiles, queruli, lauda- 
tores temporis acti of the Horatian epistola ad Pisones, 
(line 178). For thou dost not inquire 
wisely concerning this. That is, not so 
that thy question is made on the basis of wise 
reflection, and therefore proceeds from this 
source. Comp. the similaruse of the preposi-= 
tion {, chap. ii, 10; Ps. xxviii. 7.—Vers. 11 
and 12. The praise of wisdom, in so faras it 
is in harmony with a thoughtful, patient, and 
even soul.—Wisdom is good with an in- 
heritance. [ZécKuER: as an inheritance]. 


m3 Dy does not mean ‘with an inheritance 


or fortune,” as if the sense were the same as 
that in chap. v. 18 (Sept., Vulg., LutHEr). 
The connection decides against this, as well as 
against the view of Ewaup: ‘in comparison 
with an inheritance,” and against the still more 
unfitting view of Haun: ‘wisdom is good 
against destiny.” (!) Coy is undoubtedly used 


in the-same sense as in chap. ii. 16; Gen. xviii. 





the wise is better than to listen to the song of fools.” Ver. 6 
is simply an illustration of what. is meant by the song of 
fools, and then follows the brief clause, “ this too is vanity,” 
which, although connected by the accents with ver. 6, must 
refer to the whole context that precedes; since it would 
seem superfiuous thus to characterize simply the empty 
talk of fools. It is frequently the case in Koheleth that an 
admonition, or serious maxim, given in one sentence, is 
afterwards qualified, if not wholly modified or retracted, in 
another; as though there were some vanity even in the 


gravest of human words or acts. ban M-TZ)), “this too 


may be vanity,” that is, “the reproof of the wise,” or of t 

Judge, (as ZOcKLER, from the context, correctly: nites 
him); for his own arrogance, or perverseness of temper, 
may lead him astray, or a bribe may corrupt his heart. And 
thus there is brought out, what seems evidently intended, a 
aaa between the inward and outward deranging power. 
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23; Ps. Ixxiii. 5; Job ix. 26.%*—And by it 
there is profit to them that see the sun; 
i. e., for the living (comp. vi. 5; and the Ho- 
meric dpav ¢doc¢ jeAiqu, also the Latin, diem 
videre). Herzrenp, Hrrzic, and Hrneasnen- 


BERG unnecessarily take WN’ in the adverbial 


sense of ‘more, better still,”’ in order to let the 
second clause appear as an intensification of the 
first. The adjective or rather the substantive 
sense, corresponds better to the poetical charac- 
ter of the passage, and is equivalent to pn: 
in support of which chap. vi. 8 may be quoted, 
vand in which the second clause becomes the ex- 
act parallel of the first.—Ver. 12. For wisdom 
is a defence, and money is a defence. 
(Lit. Ger., in the shadow of wisdom, in the 
shadow of money). That is, he who dwells in 
the shadow of wisdom is just as much protected 
as he who passes his life in the protection of 
much money; therefore an exact parallel in 
sense with ver. 11, first clause. Symmacuus is 
correct: oxémet oogia O¢ oxéxer TO apybptov;: but 
the Vulgate is not wholly so: ‘‘ Sicut enim protegit 
sapientia, sic protegit pecunia.”’ Knopnn and 
Hirzie are too artificial in saying that 3 here is 
the beth essentix, which would be therefore trans- 
lated: ‘‘Wisdom is a shadow, (that is a defence) 


and money is a shadow.” bya is rather to be 


taken here as in Ps. xci. 1, where it is parallel 
with 103. The shadow is here used as a sym- 


bol of protection, with the subordinate idea of 
the agreeable, as also in Ps. cxxi. 4; Isa. xxx. 
2,38; xxxii.2; Lamentations iv. 20, efe.—But 
the excellence of knowledge is; 7. ¢., the 
advantage that knowledge (NYI comp. i. 16) 


has over money, that which makes it more ‘valu- 
able than money. Nyt here alternates with 


MIN simply on account of the poetical paral- 


lelism.—Wisdom giveth life to them that 
have it; lit., ‘it animates him” (NA). mn 
is not ‘to keep in life’ (Hirzaia), but ‘to 
grant life,” 7. ¢., to bestow.a genuine happy life. 
Comp. Job xxxvi. 6; Ps. xvi. 11; xxxviii. 9; 
Proy. iii. 18; especially the last passage, which 
may be quoted as most decisive for our meaning. 
‘Henestunserc lays too much stress on PNA; 


in claiming for it the sense of reanimating, of 
the resurrection of that which was spiritually 
dead (according to Hosea vi. 2; Luke xv. 382, 
etc.); and Knoset too little, when he declares: 
‘¢ wisdom affords a calm and contented spirit.”* 





#[There seems no good reason for departing here from the 
usual sense of my with, im connection with. The other 


passages referred to explain themselves. The word abr, 
ute 


as used in many places, does not mean inheritance generally, 
like 7WwW7), but a rich and ample possession, in a most 
ase 


favorable sense, as one given by the Lord, or inherited from 
one’s father, an estate, or property. The sense is obvious: 
Wisdom is a good alone, but when joined with an ample 
estate, as a means of doing good, then is it especially an ad- 
vantage to the sons of men. See Metrical Version.—T. L.] 


+[Ver. 12. TFA MDH, rendered “ wisdom giveth life.” 
hes 4a g 


- : eh 
We cannot help thinking that Koheleth means more here 
than Z6cKLER’s interpretation would give, orany of the others 
he mentions. There is acontrast, too, giving the connection 
of thought, which they all fail to bring out. ‘In the shade 
of wisdom, as in the shade of wealth;” that is, in both is 


' 
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—Ver. 13. Consider the work of God; for 
who can make that straight which He 
hath made crooked? A return to the ex- 
hortations to a calm, patient spirit (vers. 9 and 
10), with reference to God’s wise and unchange- 
able counsel and will, to which we must yield 
in order to learn true patience and tranquility. 
The connection between the first and second 
clauses is as follows: In observing the works of 
God thou wilt find that His influence is eternal 
and immutable; for who can make that straight 
which He hath made crooked, 7. e., harmonize the 
defects and imperfections of human life decreed 
by Him; comp. i. 15; vi.10; Job xii. 14; Rom. 
ix. 9. As this connection of thought is evident 
enough, one need not, with Hrrzie and others, 
take °D in the sense of “that,” to which in- 


deed the interrogative form of the second clause 
would be unfitting.—Ver. 14. In the day of 


prosperity be joyful.—iW3 is equivalent to 
30-2393. Comp. chap. ix. 7; 1 Kings viii. 66; 
Sir. xiv. 14.—But in the day of adversity 


consider. ‘Behold, look at, observe” [namely 
the following truth]; comp. MN) in ver. 13. 


Ewatp is harsh and artificial in his rendering: 
‘and bear the day of misfortune,” taking 3 Oxy 


in a sense that he claims is sustained by 
Gen. xxi. 16.—God also hath set the one 
overagainst theother. This is the substance 
of that which one must consider in adversity, 
fully corresponding with what Job says in ii. 10. 
—To the end that man should find no- 
thing after him; 7 e¢., in order that he may 
fathom nothing that lies beyond his present con- 
dition eyalabs agin ili, 22; vi. 12), or in order 
that the future that lies behind him, or, according’ 
to our more usual expression, that lies before him, 
remain hidden and concealed from him, and 
that he may, in no wise, count on it, but rather 
remain in all things unconditionally dependent 
on God, and His grace (Kuster, VAInINGER 
and HenGsTENBERG are correct on this point). 


now naat by, lit.: «on account of that, that 
not”? (comp. 337 by, ‘“‘on account of,” chap. 
ili. 18; viii. 2) is not equivalent to ‘‘so that not,” 
[Luruer in his Commentary], or, ‘therefore, 
because not” [Hirzia and Haun], but clearly 
introduces the divine dispensation in assigning 


sometimes good and sometimes evil days; there- 
fore it should be rendered ‘to the end that.” 





there a defence. Defence of what? Of life evidently, In 
this they both agree; but knowledge, wisdom (variety of 
expression for the same thing), does more than this. Its 
great pre-eminence is, that it giveth life to its possessors 
(FPP) makes them alive). This means something more than 


mere animating, in thé ordinary sense of cheering, enliven- 
ing, or making happy; etc. Knowledge ts life. Vivere est cogi- 
tare. Itis, ina high sense, the soul’s being. It is true of mere 
human knowledge, science, philosophy, intuition. Much 
more may it be said of divine or spiritual knowledge. 
“Man lives not by bread alone, but by every word that, pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of God,” Deut. viii. 3; Matt. iv. 4. 
“The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life,” John vi. 63. It is not merely spiritual, that 
is, moral reanimation, as HENGSTENBERG would have it, but 
the very life of the soul. It is a sufficient argument against 
the other interpretations given, that in falling short of this 
they lose the contrast, and fail to exhibit that connection to 
which the antithetical nicety of the proverbial diction evi- 
dently points.—T. L.] 
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4. Third strophe. Vers. 15~22. Of the value 
of the fear of God and humble self-apprecia- 
tion. All things have I seen, etc. 
z. é., not all kinds [LurHEerR, VAIHINGER, Hena- 
STENBERG |, but everything possible, everything 
that can come into consideration, everything to 
whose consideration I could be directed (accord- 
ing to vers. 13 and 14). In the days of my 
vanity. 7%. ¢., since I belong to this vain, 
empty life of earth. There is no indication 
that these vain days passed completely by during 
the life of the speaker,* and this passage can- 
not, therefore, be used as a proof that Solomon, 
who became repentant in his old age, is the 
speaker.—There is a just man that pérish- 


eth in his righteousness.—W, “there is,” 


does not belong to 728, but to pus, therefore 
the meaning is not ‘the just man perisheth.” 
ipa is not ‘through his righteousness” (Um- 


BREIT, Varnincer, Hirzia); but im it; comp. 
Ewarp, Lehrbuch, 3 217, 3, f. The intention 
here is to announce something which Kohe- 
leth saw, an evident fact; but this is only the 
external connection, the association of right- 
eousness and misfortune; not, on the contrary, 
the misfortune effected through righteousness. 
The same thing occurs in the following clause, 
where INY~13 is not to be understood as 
“through,” but im, that is, in spite of his wicked- 
ness. But the author desires by no means to 
present that righteousness in which one perish- 
eth as blameless, but has doubtless here in view, 
as in the subsequent verse, that self-righteous- 
ness, that apparent outward righteousness which 
our Lord so often had to censure in the Pharisees 
(Matt. v. 20; Luke v. 32; xv. 7, ete.) and which 
appeared quite early in Old Testament history 
as a religiously moral tendency, comp. Int, 3 4, 
Obs. 8.—And there is a wicked man that 
prolongeth his life in his wickedness. 
PIN with WD" understood, comp. viii. 12, 13; 
Deut. xxii. 7; Prov. xxviii. 2, 16, etc.—Ver. 16. 
Be not righteous overmuch, neither 
make thyself overwise. Clearly a warning 
against that strictly exact, but hypocritical and 
external righteousness of those predecessors of 
the Pharisees to whom the preceding verse re- 
ferred. COMI (Reflexive of DDH “tomake 


wise”) can scarcely here signify anything else 
than as in Ex. i. 10; therefore sapientem se gessit, 
not sapieniem se putavit. This expression “make 
thyself not over wise,” is consequently not a 
warning against vainly imagining that one is 
wise, but against the effort to appear eminently 
wise, and against a pretentious assumption of 
the character of a teacher of wisdom, in short, 
against that Pharisaical error} which Christ 





+ [There is no indicatidh to the contrary, it should rather 
be said. The Hebrew is remarkably plain, and there is no 
way of making it mean “since I belong to this vain empty 
life.” This is too much practised by those who deny the 
Solomonic origin of the book, thus to take away the force of 
certain passages that plainly speak for it, and then to reason 
on their own false hypothesis. Had this expression not 
occurred at all, the whole book furnishes evidence that it 
was written by one who had an unusual experience of the 
vanities and vicissitudes of life. A mere personator could. 
never have expressed it so feelingly.—T. L.] 

*[Ver. 16. “ Be not over-righteous,” etc. There is no reason 


“© AML,” 





censures in Matt. xxiii. 6, 7: d¢cAovow— Kaneiobat 
b70 TOY dvOpdrwr paBBl, paBBi. Why shouldst 
thou destroy thyself? Namely by the curse’ 
which God has put upon the vices of arrogance 
and hypocrisy; Comp. Christ’s expressions of © 
woe unto you Pharisees! in Matt. xxiii. Hrr- . 
zig says: ‘‘Why wilt thou isolate thyself?” ~ 
This is a useless enfeebling of the sense; for 
ver. 15, as well as vers. 17 and 18 show that 
the warning of the author is meant in all seri-~ 
ousness, and that he refers to divine and not. 
merely human punishment. Comp. also the. 
sentence of Ezekiel xxxiii. 11, so closely allied 
with this present one: ‘Why will ye die; O 





for regarding -)°"]¥, in the 15th verse, as having any other 
& pry 


than its ordinary sense, or the truly righteous man., It is 
the same experience that Koheleth presents elsewhere, tho — 
just man in this world having the same lot as the wicked, 
and sometimes suffering when the wicked seems to escape 
with impunity,—like the experience of the Psalmist, Ps. 
Ixxiii. 4,5. The Xx, in the 16th verse, is, doubtless, sug- 


gested by that in the preceding, but such a fact would not 
necessitate their having precisely the same meaning; since 
the connection may be poetical, or suggestive, rather than 
logical. ZdcKLxER’s idea, therefore, of its meaning here the 
self-righteous, or Pharisaical, might be sustained, perhaps, 
without carrying theidea into the precedingverse. His view 
of the 304 pty: the over-righteous, is very similar to 


that of JzRoms, who interprets the passage as a condemna-~ 
tion of one who over-judges, rigidum et trucem ad omnia 
Sratrum peccata,—the worthy father, perhaps, little think- 
ing how distinctly he was giving a feature of his own 
character. “Do not,” he says, “in this respect, be too just. 
(that is, too rigid), because ‘an unjust weight,’ be it too 
great or too small, ‘is an abomination to the Lord” And 
then he cites our Lord’s precept, Matt. vii., Judge not, etc. 
The being over-wise he refers to proud or curious inquiring 
into the hidden works and ways of God, such as Paul con-— 
demns, Rom. ix. 20, and the confounding to the effect pro- 
duced by God’s rebuke, or such an answer as the Apostle 
gives: “Nay, who art thou,Oman?” Sruarrrendersit, “do 
not overdo.” Rapsi Scuetomo, following the Targum and 
Jewish authorities so early as to be referred to by JEROME, 
regards [).“}¥ as meaning kind or merciful, and alleges the 


example of Saul, who through mistaken clemency, spared 
the life of Agag. Others refer it to a too strict judging of 
the ways of Providence, or the arraigning them for what 
seems to us unjust; as when we see the righteous perish 
and the wicked man living on in his wickedness. An argu- 
ment for this interpretation is the support it seems to have 
from ver.15. Another interpretation regards it as a caution 
against asceticism and moroseness,; in denying one’s self 
innocent pleasures for fear of finding sin in them. This is 
the view of Marmonipres in the Fad Hachazakah, Part I., 
Lib. IV., Sec. II1.,8, 4. Akin to this is the view, stated by 
him, which regards it asrebuking works of supererogation,_ 
—as when a man attempts to do more than the law re- 
quires. 

If we keep in view, however, the general scope of this 
musing, meditative, book, it will be found, we think, that 
the two members here mean yery much the same thing: 
Do not view the world, or the ways of God, too narrowly, as 
though we, from our exceedingly limited position, could de- 
termine what it would be just or unjust for God to do, or 
permit. This is in harmony with the preceding verse. It 
furnishes us with a key to the transition in the train of 
thought: When’ you see the righteous suffer, and the wicked 
prosper, do not let the thought, or even feeling, arise in 
your mind that you could, or would, be more equitable, if ~ 
you had the management of the world. This is agreeable 
to the general style of Koheleth,—one thought correcting 
what seems too strongly stated, or which may be liable to_ 
misunderstanding, in another. It is also in perfect harmony 
with what follows: “ Be not overwise;” that is do not speeu- 


late too much, or theorize too much, ISNA 2, do not 


play the philosopher too much; you know too little; your 
Baconianism (as he might have said had he lived in these 
our boasting times) has too small an area of inductive facts 
from which to construct systems of the universe (especially 
in its moral and spiritual aspects) out of nebular hypotheses. 
This corresponds with what is said chap. iii. 11, about “the 
world so given to the minds of men that they cannot find 
out the work that God worketh, the end from the begin- 


house of Israel ?”’ and also Eccles. iv. 5. Ver. 
17. Be not over much wicked, neither be 
thou foolish. Koheleth does not recommend 
a certain moderation in wickedness as though 
he considered it allowable, but simply and alone 
because he recognizes the fact as generally 
acknowledged and certain that in some respects 
at least, every man is somewhat wicked by 
nature; see vers. 20-22. He who is “over 
much wicked” is the maliciously wicked or 
downright ungodly -one (pwr), who sins not 
merely from weakness, but with consciousness 
of evil (comp. Lev. xlii. 27; Numb. xy. 27; 
Kecles. vy. 6). Such a one is eo ipso * foolish” 
(929) patvouevoc tH aduxia, that is, a fool in the 
sense of Ps. xiv. 1; lili; 1.—Why shouldst 
thou die before thy time? That is, before 
the time assigned thee by God. For this thought 
of the shortening of the days-of the wicked 
through divine justice,* comp. Prov. x. 27; 
Ps.ly. 23; Job xv. 82; xxii. 16.—Ver. 18. It 
is good that thou shouldst take hold 
of this; yea, from this also withdraw not 
thine hand. A recommendation to avoid the 
two extremes of false righteousness and bold 
wickedness (of the Pharisees and Sadducees) 
harmonizing with the thought of Horace: 
“Medium tenuere beati; medio tutissimus ibis :’ 
and this is not meant in the superficial sense of 
the ethical eclecticism of the later Greeks and 
Romans, but in that stern religious sense, which 
the Lord expresses when, in Matt. xxiii. 23, in 
words most nearly allied to these, (ravra dé édex 
Tomoa Kakeiva py adtevac) He ‘demands the most 
conscientious connection between the outer and the 
inner fulfilment of the law.—For he who fear- 
eth God shall come forth of them ail. 
Namely from the bad consequences of false 
righteousness and those of indecent contempt of 





ning.” It is the same idea that we have chap. viii. 17: “ Man 
cannot find out the work that is done under the sun, and, 
even if a wise man (a philosopher) say that he knows it, he 
shall not be able to discover it”? The Vulgate renders it, 
neque plus sapias quam necesse est. JEROME, in his Latin 
Version, ne queras amplius, LXX my gopigov. The whole 
precept, then, may be taken as a condemnation of that 
spirit which would be more just and wise than God. No 
man professes this, or would even admit that he thus feels, 
yet it is realized when any one, in any way, finds fault with, 
or even doubts, or has difficulty with, the ways of God in 
the world. Such atemper is also condemned Eccles. y. 8: 
“Tf thou seest oppression of the poor, etc., be not astonished 
concerning such 4 matter, for He who is high above all is 
watching them,.’? Compare also Jobiv.7, where the Spirit- 


voice says to Eliphaz D"}¥? aoe wiINT, “shall a man 


TT: = s 
(Bpords, mortalis) be more just than God?” This is being 
Mm] py. So also Ps. xxxvii.l: “Fret not thyself 


against the evil doers.” The Hithpahel form, Danna, 


would authorize us to understand it of a seeming or affected 
wisdom, but it more properly means here a prying into the 
divine mysteries, whether of revelation, or of the super- 
natural, or an arrogant denial of both, grounded on the 
comparative infinitesimality of our knowledge, 


Doniwin o> (for the fuller Hithpahel CON)Nwip) 
Dwi 1? QWs: 


me obstupescas (JEROME); rather “why shouldst thou be 
desolate,” or ‘‘make thyself, desolate,” which would corres- 
pond to the first interpretation of CODTNN, “alone in thy 
wisdom ;” or “ why shouldst thou be confounded.” He who 
presumes to settle matters too high for him, will surely, in 
some way, be taught his ignorance and his folly.—T. L. 

# The Syriac has something here which is not in the He- 


brew, nor in any other version, NJNDN x54 “that thou 
mayest not be hated.’”—T, L.]} 
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the law, and bold immorality. 8S" with the 


accusative, signifies here as in Jer. x. 20, 
(INS. *23, “my children desert me”), Gen. 
xliy. 4 (TYAN ANS? “they went out of the 
city”), Amos iy. 3, etc.: “to go from something, 
to escape a thing,” (comp. also 1 Sam. xiv. 41). 
Hrzia’s view gives a somewhat different sense: 
“He who feareth God goes with both,” 7. e., 
does not strive to exceed the just medium; this 
is similar to the Vulgate (nihil negligit) and to 
the Syriac (utrigue inheret). But the usus lo- 
quendi is rather more in favor of the former 
meaning. Ver. 19. Wisdom strengtheneth 
the wise. Lit., “proves itself strong to him 
(Dan? ym) more than,” etc., 7. ¢.; it protects 
him better, defends him more effectually. More 
than ten mighty men which are in the 
city; than ten heroes which are at the head of 
the troops, than ten commanders surrounded by 
their forces, to whom the defence of the be- 
sieged city is entrusted. For the sentence comp. 
Prov. x. 15, (where 1 1p Peminds of 2 1) 
xxi. 22; xxiv. 5. The wisdom whose mightily 
protecting and strengthening influence is here 
lauded, is of course, that genuine wisdom which - 
is in harmony with the fear of God; it is that 
disposition and demeanor which hold the true 
evangelical mean between the extremes of false 
righteousness and lawlessness, which forms the 
necessary contrast and the corrective to ‘‘ the 
being over wise” censured in ver. 16.—Ver. 20. 
For there is not a just man upon earth 
who doeth good and sinneth not. There- 
fore (this is the unexpressed conclusion), every 
one needs this true wisdom for his protection 
against the justice of God; no one can dispense 
with this only reliable guide in the way of truth. 
This sentence confirms the 19th verse in the first 
place, and then the whole preceding warning 
against the extremes of hypocrisy and impeni- 
tence. Comp. the similar confessions of the 
universal sinfulness of our race in Ps. cxxx. 3; 
exis 725, Jobrix) .2's> xiv, / 83 Provy.4xx.5 9s 
1 Kings viii. 46.—Vers. 21 and 22 are not simply 
connected with ver. 20, as KnopgL supposes, 
(who brings out the sequence of thought by 
means of the idea that as sinners we fall short 
of our duty, and cause adverse judgments 
against ourselves) but is also connected with all 
the preceding verses from the 15th on, so that 
the connection of ideas is as follows:* You will 
certainly receive the manifold censure of men 
for living according to the doctrines of this 
wisdom (you will be considered hypocritical, 
excessively austere, eccentric, efc.,) ; but do not 





*[This seems exceedingly forced and far-fetched. KNoBEL’s 
view is more so, The simple order of thought may be 
stated thus: Wise men are scarce, being to the strong men, 


the to70yy, captains, or principal men in a city, about 
as one to ten; but one,.a truly righteous, or perfectly right- 
eous man, is not found on earth, etc. The wise man of ver. 
19, is not the pious man necessarily, or the one who fears 
God, though that may be included, but wise, simply, in dis- 
tinction from men of power or political eminence, or wise 
like the one described chap. ix. 15, “who saved the city.” 
Such may be found, but the perfectly righteous is a charac- 
ter that does not exist upon earth. ‘The particle 1} here is 


emphatic, calling attention to the fact regarded as strange, 
and yet well known. Sce Metrical Version. —T. L.} 
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be led astray by this, and do not listen to Me 
and this out of humility, because you must ever 
be conscious of your faults, and therefore know 
sufficiently well what is true in the evil reports 
of men, and what is not.—Also take no heed 
unto all the words that are spoken. That 
is, do not cast all to the wind that thou hearest, 
but only, do not be over anxious about their 
evil reports concerning thee; do not be curious 
to hear how they judge thee. We are therefore 
warned against idle curiosity and latent desire 
of praise, and reminded of the very significant 
circumstance that one’s own servant may accord 
to the vain listener disgrace and imprecation, 
instead of the desired honor.—Ver. 22. For 
ofttimes also thine own heart knoweth 
that thou thyself likewise hast cursed 
others. The expression, ‘‘thine own heart,” 
is clearly. equivalent to the guilty conscience 
that accuses man of his former sins, especially 
of his unkindness to his neighbor, and his viola- 
tions of the eighth commandment, and thereby 
demands of him, a more humble self-apprecia- 
tion, and a wiser restraint in intercourse with 
others. I113) CoDYa may be considered 
. either as the accusative of time—‘‘many times” 

—or the objective accusative—“many cases” 
—but belongs in either case closely to YT, not 


to nyyp. The first Td is, in strictness, super- 
fluous. “WN at the beginning of the second 


clause, is not ‘so that” (Ester), but ‘there 
where” (‘‘ where it happened that,” etc.) ; comp. 
Gen. xxxv. 13-15; .2 Sam. xix. 25. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


(With Homiletical Hints.) 


This section has three divisions describing the 
nature of genuine wisdom in three principal 
phases;—as an earnestness of life, despising 
the world, as patience, resigned to God, and as 
an humble penitent fear of God. Of these, the 
third affords a rich harvest in the dogmatic field, 
and mainly by emphasizing one of the must im- 
portant anthropological truths of the entire Old 
Testament revelation, namely, the universal sin- 
fulness of the human race (see especially ver. 
20, and also the parallel passages there quoted 
from Psalms, Job and the Proverbs). This truth 
appears here in a connection which is the more 
significant because it forms the background, and 
the deepest motive, to all the preceding admo- 
nitions. It explains not only the preceding 
warning against the two extremes of hypocriti- 
cal and false righteousness and bold lawlessness, 
(the cardinal vice of Jew and Gentile before 
Christ, or the fundamental error of Pharisees 
and Sadducees among the later Jews); but it also 
finally serves as a basis and impulse (in the first 
two strophes) tothe admonitions to holy earnest- 
ness, and toa calm and resigned state of soul. 
In the admonition to a stern contempt of the 
world and its pleasures, this is especially clear; 
for this admonition closes in verse 7 with the 
highly impressive reference to the fact, that 
even wise men are exposed to the seduction of 
vices and follies of divers kinds, whence directly 


springs the duty of turning from the busy | 
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tumult of the world, and of anxious zeal for 
one’s own salvation in fear and trembling. But 
the second division (vers. 8-14) also presupposes 
the fact that men, without exception, lie under 
the burden of sin; -as it declares wisdom [which 
is unconditional resignation to the divine will] 
to be the only dispenser of true life (ver. 12) 
and describes, as the salutary fruit of such wis- 
dom, the patient endurance of the evil as well as 
the good days which God sends. It needs no 
further illustration to prove that this significant 
attention to the principal anthropological truth 
of the Old Testament gives to this chapter a 
peculiarly evangelical character, — especially 
with the quite numerous parallels in New Testa- 
ment history. (Comp. Matt. v. 4; Luke vi. 25; 
James v. 9, e¢c., with vers. 8, 4, 6; and, 2 Cor. 
vii. 10 with ver. 8; James v. 7, 8 with ver. 8; 
James i. 19 with ver. 9; Matt. xxiii. 5 ff. with 
ver. 16 ff.; Matt. xxiii. 23 with ver. 18; Rom. 
ili. 23 with ver. 20). 

We may regard the following as the leading 
proposition of the entire section: The universality 
of human sin and the only true remedy for it. Or, 
God withstands the arrogant and’ grants His 
favor to the humble; or, ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be comforted; Blessed are 
the meek: for they shall inherit the earth; 
Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled” 
(Matt. v. 4-6, three beatitudes of the sermon on 
the mount, corresponding to the three divisions 
of this chapter).—Comp. also Starke: Two 
rules for Christian conduct: 1. Be ever mindful 
of death (1-7) ;- 2. Be patient and contented 
(8-29). : 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 


Ver. I. Cramer :—Faith, a good conscience, 
and a good name, are three precious jewels; we 
can get nothing bettey than these from this 
world.—STarke :—The death of the saints is the 
completion of their struggle against sin, the 
devil and the world; it is to them a door of life, 
an entrance into eternal rest and perfect secu- 
rity. HENGsTENBERG:—The difference between 
the proposition in the latter clause of the first 
versé, and similar expressions in the Gentile 
world, is that the Gentiles did not possess the 
key to explanation of human sorrows on earth, 
and did not understand how to bring them into 
harmony with divine justice and love. 

Ver. 2. MreLancuTHon :—In prosperity, men 
become reckless; they think less of God’s wrath, 
and. less expect His aid. Thus they become 
more and more presumptuous; they trust to 
their own industry, their own power, and are 


thus easily driven on by the devil.— Tusincen 
Bisie: Joy in the world is the mark of a man 
drowned in vanity. Itis much better to mourn 
over sin, and, in reflecting on this vanity, to 
seek a higher joy that is in God.—Srarxkn :— 
Although not all cheerfulness is forbidden to the 
Christian (Phil. iv. 4), itis always safer to think 
with sorrow of one’ssin, guilt, and liability to pun- 
ishment, than to assume a false gladsomeness.— — 
HENG@STENBERG:—Periods of sorrow are always 
periods of blessings for the Church.DricueErRt: 
[Sermon on vers. 3-9, in the collection of Old Tes- 
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tament sermons: ‘‘ The Star out of Jacob, Stutt- 
gard, 1867, p. 208:]” The house of lamentation is 
‘aschool of humility. 1. In the house of mourn- 
ing proud thoughts are abased; 2. There, espe- 
cially, is the vain pleasure of the world recognized 
in its emptiness; 3. There, also, we learn to prize 
the end of a thing more highly than its beginning. 

Vers. 6 and 7. Lurner:—The joy of fools 
seems as if it would last forever, and does indeed 
blaze up, but it is nothing. They have their 
consolation for a moment, then comes misfortune, 
that casts them down: then all their joy lies in 
‘the ashes. . . . - Pleasure, and vain consolation 
of the flesh, do not last long, and all such plea- 
sures turn into sorrow, and have an eyil end.— 
Starke :—(Ver. 7), Even a wiseand God-fearing 
man is in danger of being turned from the good 
way (1 Cor. x. 12); therefore watchfulness and 
prayer are necessary that we may not be carried 
back again to our evil nature (1 Pet. vy. 8). 

Ver. 8. MrtancutHon:—In this saying he 
demands perseverance in good counsels (Matt. 
x. 12); for the good cause appears better in the 
eyent. Though much that is adverse is to be 
borne, nevertheless the right and true triumph 
in the end.—Lance:—The beginning and the 
continuance of Christianity are connected with 
sorrows; but these sorrows are followed by a 
glorious and blissful end (2 Cor. iv. 17.—Bzr- 

“LEB. Brsiye:—Blessed is he who under all cir- 
cumstances behaves with quiet patience, arms 
himself with humble resignation and great cheer- 
fulness, adapts himself to good and evil times, 
and ever finds strength and pleasure in the 
words: ‘Thy will be done!”—HunasTENBERG :— 
It is folly to stop at what lies immediately before 
our eyes; it is wisdom, on the contrary, in the 
face of the fortune of the wicked, to say: ‘For 
they shall soon be cut down like the grass and 
wither as the green herb.” Ps. xxxvii. 2; 
xcii. 7; cxxix. 6). If we only do not hasten in 
anger, God in His own time will remove the in- 
ducement to anger from our path. ° 

Cramer:—It proceeds from men alone that time 
is better at one period than at another; on their 
account also time must be subjected to vanity.— 
Grier :—The best remedy against evil times is to 
pray zealously, penitently to acknowledge the 
deserved punishment of sin, patiently to bear it 
and heartily to trust in God.—Won.rarru :— 
Let us hear the voice of truth! In its light, 
impartially comparing the present and the past, 
we shall arrive at the conviction that every 
period has its peculiar advantages and defects, 
and that with all the unpleasant features that 
rest upon our time it nevertheless presents a 
greater measure of happiness than any former 
one. Instead, therefore, of embittering the 

-advantages of our epoch by foolish complaints, 
making its burdens heavier, and weakening our 
own courage, we should seek rather to become 
wisely familiar with it, and to remove its defects 
or make them less perceptible. 

Vers. 11-14. Srarxe: (Vers. 11 and 12) :— 
If you are to have but one of two things, you 
should much rather dispense with all riches than 

- with heavenly wisdom, that after this life you 

may have eternal blessedness (Wisdom vii. 8-10). 

—Cartwricut (ver. 18):—When a bird is caught 

in a net, the more he struggles the more tightly is 





ne 





he held. So if a man is taken in the net of Pro- 
vidence, the safest course for him, is to yield him- 
self wholly to the divine will as that which, with 
the highest good, does nothing unwise or unjust: 
(Job xxxiv. 12).—Hunestensperc :—We must be 
led to contentment in sorrow, by the reflection 
that it comes from the same God that sends us hap- 
piness (Jobii.10). Ifthe sender is the same, there 
must be in the sending, in spite of all external inequal- 
ity, an essential equality. God, even when He im- 
poses across, is still God, our heavenly Father, our 
Saviour, who has thoughts of peace regarding us. 

Vers. 15-18. Luruer :—The substance is this: 
Summum jus summa injuria. He who would most 
rigidly regulate.and rectify everything, whether 
in the State or in the household, will have much 
labor, little or no fruit. On the other hand, there 
is one who would do nothing, and who contemns 
the enforcement of justice. Neither is right. 
As you would not be over-righteous, see to it 
that you be not over-wicked,—that is, that you 
do not contemn and neglect all government com- 
mitted to you, thus letting everything fall into evil. 
It may be well to overlook some things, but not to 
neglect everything. If wisdom does not succeed, 
you are not, therefore, to get mad with rage and 
vengeance: Mind that you be just, and others 
with you, enforce piety, firmly persevere, how- 
ever it may turn out. You must fear lest He 
come as suddenly and call you to judgment, as he 
took away the soul of the rich man in the night 
he thought not of.—Cramer, (Ver. 16) :—Those 
rulers are over-just who search everything too 
closely ; and the theologians are over-wise who, 
in matters of faith, wish to direct everything ac- 
cording to their own reason.—Zeyss, (ver. 17):— 
Wickedness itself is already a road to ruin; but 
where foolish arrogance joins it, so that one 
boldly sins, divine punishment and vengeance 
are thereby hastened (Sirach v. 4 ff.).—Hune- 
STENBERG :—Godly fear escapes the danger of 
Pharisecism by awakening in the heart an an- 
tipathy against deceiving God by the tricks of a 
heartless and false righteousness; but’ it also 
escapes the danger of a life of sin, because the 
power arising from the confession of sin is in- 
separably connected with it (Isa. vi. 5); for with 
the fear of God is connected a tender aversion 
to offending God by sin (Gen. xxxix. 9) as also 
the lively desire to walk in the way of His com- 
mandments (Ps. cxix. 16.) 

Vers. 19-22. Znyss, (vers. 19 and 20):—The 
universal ruin produced by sin must lead every 
one to heartfelt penitence and humility (Ezra 
ix. 6.)—Srarxn, (vers. 21 and 22):—The wis- 
dom of the Creator has given us two ears and 
only one tongue, in order to teach us that we 
must hear twice before we speak once (James 
i. 19). If anything grieves thee, examine thy- 
self to learn whether thou hast not deserved it 
by evil conduct; humble thyself concerning 1t 
before God, suffer patiently, and do it no more! 
—Henestenpurg:—In times of severe sorrow 
it is important that, in the suffering, we recog- 
nize the deserved punishment for our sins. That 
brings light into the otherwise obseure provi- 
dence of God, a light that stills the rising of the 
soul, that animates the hope. If we recognize 
the footsteps of God in the deserved sorrow, the 
confidence in His mercy soon becomes strong.’ 
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C.—True Wisdom myst be Bnergetically Maintained and Preserved din Presence 
of all the Attractions, Oppressions, and other Hostilities on the part 
\ of this World. 


Cuap. VII. 283—VIII. 15, 
1, Against the enticements of this world, and especially unchastity. 


(CHap. VII. 23-29). 


23 All this have I proved by wisdom: I said, I will be wise; but it was far from 

24,25 me. That which is far off, and exceeding deep, who can find it out? I ap- 
plied mine heart to know, and to search, and to seek out wisdom, and the reason 
of things, and to know the wickedness of folly, even of foolishness and madness: 

26 And I find more bitter than death the woman whose heart 7s snares and nets, and 
her hands as bands: whoso pleases God shall escape from her; but the sinner shall 

27 be taken by her. Behold, this have I found, saith the Preacher, counting one by 

28 one, to find out the account: Which yet my soul seeketh, but I find not: one man 
among a thotisand have I found; but a woman among all those have I not found. 

29 Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made’ man upright; but they haye 
sought ‘out many inventions. - 


2. Against the temptations to disloyalty and rebellion in national and civil relations. 


(Cuap. VIII. 1-8). © 


1 Who is as the wise man? and who knoweth the interpretation of a thing? a 

man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine, and the boldness-of his face shall be 
2 changed. I counsel thee to keep the king’s commandment, and that in regard 
3 of the oath of God. Be not hasty to go out of his sight: stand not in an evil 
4 thing; for he doeth whatsoever pleaseth him. Where the word of a king ¢s there 
5 is power: and who may say unto him, What doest thou? Whoso keepeth the 

commandment shall feel no evil thing: and a wise man’s heart discerneth both 
6 time and judgment. Because to every purpose there is time and judgment, there- 
7 fore the misery of man is great upon him. For he knoweth not that which shall 
8 be: for who can tell him when it shall be? There is no man that hath power over 

the spirit to retain the spirit: neither hath he power in the day of death: and there 


2s no discharge in that war ; neither shall wickedness deliver those that are given 
to 1. 


8. Against the oppressions of tyrants and other injustices. 


(Vers. 9-15.) 


9 _ All this have I seen, and applied my heart unto every work that is done under 
the sun: there is a time wherein one man ruleth over another to his own hurt. 

10 And so I saw the wicked buried, who had come and gone from the place of the 
holy, and they were forgotten in the city where they had so done: this <s also 

11 vanity. Because sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore 
12 the heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do eyil. Though a sinner do 
evil an hundred times, and his days be prolonged, yet surely I know that it shall 

13 be well with them that fear God, which fear before him: But it shall not be well 
with the wicked, neither shall he prolong his days, which are as.a shadow ; because 

14 he feareth not before God. There is a vanity which is done upon the earth; that 


— 


# 
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there be just men, unto whom it happeneth according to the work of the wicked: 
again, there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
15 righteous: I said that this also is vanity. ‘Then I commended mirth, because a 
man hath no better thing under the sun, than to eat, and to drink, and to’ be 
merry: for that shall abide with him of his labour the days of ‘his life, which God 


giveth him under the sun. 


[ VII. 22. 329 is not rightly rendered only—‘“ this only haye I found.” More correctly, this by ttself, or besides, as 


something beyond what is said before of both sexes.—T. L.] 


[Chap. viii. t NW there is no need of saying of this that it is more Chaldxo; some such interchange of § for 1} is 


quite Common in Hebrew—see the extensive list of cases given by the Jewish grammarian, JonA BEN GANNACH. Tho 


Ixx. read sy to hate. So did the Syriac. })35 iy denotes the sternness, or austerity, of the countenance. Wisdom 


We TF 
clears it up, changes it to a bright and joyful aspect. See M. V.—T. L.] 
[Ver. 2. W-g "J85 ZOcRLER would supply *})V;DN here. There is hardly need of that—I a king’s mouth ; supply 
Soe ar ai dee 4 
simply the substantive verb, “I am a king’s mouth—take heed.” It is an assertion by the writer of his royal right to 


give such advice. See M. V.—T. L.] 
[Ver. 10. }23}- See Exeget.—. L.] 


[Ver. 11. TOIND. See remarks on the appendix to Introduction, p.33.—T. L.] 
Ace 
[Ver. 15. "J\}.3W); the conjunction } here, has more than the mere copulative force. It denotes time, as it frequently 


does, and also 8 igpson. Its mere conjunctive force is seldom alone when it connects sentences: 
nI took this view of things. VWYX=not simply to or, but to ws 7, how that there is, etc.; and that 


joy”—that is, wl 
this 23)? will remain, adhere to him.—T. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The subdivision of this section into three 
equal divisions or strophes, is indicated by the 
introductory remarks on the general contents, 
which are found in chap. vii. 23-29; chap. viii. 
1; and chap. viii. 9. he divisions beginning 
with these passages are clearly different from 
each other in contents; chap. vii. 25-29 warns 
us against voluptuousness; chap. viii. 2-8 against 
rebellion towards civil authority; chap. viii. 
9-15 against injustice. Since this latter theme 
does not close until the 14th and 15th verses, it 
seems quite improper to extend the third section 
simply to ver. 10, as do Henesrensere, Hirzic, 


et al., [the general introduction of the first part: 


of ver. 14is, in comparison with vers. 1, 9, and 
chap. vii. 23-25 too insignificant to be able to 
serve as the opening of a new division], just as 
we must declare the separation of ver. 15 from 
the preceding, as the beginning of an entirely 
new section, (Haun) decidedly inexpedient and 
destructive of the sense. _ 

2. First Strophe. Introduction. Chap. vii. 23-25. 
Concerning the difficulty of finding true wisdom, 
and Koheleth’s zealous search after it.—AlIl this 
have I proved’ with:-wisdom.—This, there- 
fore, formed the means and the goal of his search- 
ing. For the-expression 233 13] compare 
on the one hand m339M3 VA) ch. i. 13, and, on 
the other, MMIY3 M33, ch. ii. 1, “All this” 
certainly does not refer to all the preceding from 
the beginning of the book, as HunasrrenBera 
asserts, but mainly to the rules of life and prac- 
tical counsels contained in chap. vil. 1-22.— 
But it was far from me.—‘‘ It,” 7. e., wisdom 
in the absolute sense, perfected wisdom. <A 
partial possession of wisdom is by no means ex- 
clitded by this humble confession of not haying 
found any ; see vers. 5, 11-16, 19, etc. Ver. 24. 


- That which is far off—7. ¢., the real innermost 


essence of wisdom lies far from human compre- 





“?Twas then I praised 


hension ; comp: Job xxviii. 12 ff.; Sirach xxiv. 
38 ff; Baruch iii. 14 ff. Rosznmunnier, Herz- 
FELD, Haun, Ester [and, at an earlier period, 
also Ewaxp ] correctly consider may i as the 
subject of the clause; but mn cannot then be 


taken in the preterit sense, as is done by the 
three first named commentators [Hrrzrunp: 
“that remains far off which was far off;” Ro- 
SENMUELLER: procul. abest, quod ante aderat; 
Haun: ‘‘thatis far off which has been” ]. Kno- 
BEL, H1rzic, ‘VAIHINGER, and, lately, Ewan, - 
affirm that there is an emphatic prefixing of the 
predicate ‘‘far” before the relative pronoun 
wa: “That which is far off, and exceeding 


i 
deep, who can find it out.” But the examples 
quoted from chap. i. 9; Job xxiii. 9 scarcely 
justify so harsh a construction. The interpre- 
tation of Henastenpera@: ‘that is far off which 
has been,” 7. ¢, the comprehension of what 
has been or is (tv évrwy yvoo.w, Wisd. of Sol., 
vil. 17) is opposed by the circumstance that 
practical wisdom alone is here considered, and 
not theoretical,* for which reason also there can 





*[Tho confusion arises here from disregarding the medita- 
tive, soliloquizing, exclamatory style of this book,—in a 
word, its poetical character. These divisions into the prac- 
tical and theoretical regard it too much as an abstract ethical 
or didactic treatise, with its logical and rhetorical arrange- 
ment. This is at war with its subjective, emotional aspect, 
and hence much forced and faise interpretations. See the 
remarksp.172 inthe Introduction to the rhythmical version. 
The most literal rendering is the best, since it preserves this. 
broken, interjectional, ejaculator’y style,in which the writer 
is giving vent to. his emotions at the thought of the great 
past, and how small human knowledge is in respect to it. 
He expresses it as he feels it, in fragmentury sighs, and re- 
petitions, or as one who says it over and over to himself 
without thinking of others, or of any didactic use, and yet 
in this very way, muking the most vivid and practical 
impression. ¥ 


O that I might be wise, I said; but it was far from me; 
Far off! The past, what is it? Deep—a deep—O who can 
find? 
There is strong emotion in the paragogic or optative fornr 
of MDDMN. It expresses the most intense and longing. 


desire, but with little hope of knowing the great secret of the 
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scarcely be a reference to the objective cognition 
of wisdom, or the knowledge of its objects. The 
interpretations of most of the ancients are de- 
cidedly ungrammatical, as of the Septuagint 
(uaxpav trép 6 qv), Vulgate (mulio magis guam 
erat), Luraur (‘It is far off, what will it be? Ne 
thus also is that of Késrrer (‘‘It is far off, what 
is that’), and so many others.—And exceed- 
ing deep.—Lit., ‘‘deep, deep.” The repetition 
of pay expresses the superlative idea (Ewaxp, 
Lehrbuch, 3 803,c). Deep signifies difficult to be 
fathomed, comp. Prov. xx. 5, and especially Job 
xi. 8, where the Divine doing and the Divine 
government are declared to be the absolute limit 
of all wisdom, or as “deeper than hell;” see 
also Ps. exxxix. 8; Rom. xi. 83. Ver. 25. 
I applied mine heart.—Lit., «I turned, J and 
my heart,”—a figure similar to that in Acts xy. 
28: éWofev 76 mvebpare dyip Kat juiv; comp. also 
the Song of Solomon y. 2. That the heart also 
participated in the turning, shows it to be no 
thoughtless action, but one resting on deep reflec- 
tion. The simple "M50 does not express a re- 


turn from a path formerly followed, but now 
perceived to be an erroneous one (Hrrzie’s 
view). It is different with ‘J30), ‘then I 
turned,” chap, ii. 20, which clearly marks the 
entrance into a path entirely new, whilst in this 
passage nothing is affirmed but the transition 
from a superficial to a deeper and more solicitous 
searching after wisdom. Comp. HenasTENBERG 
and VAIHINGER on this passage, which latter 
correctly gives the connection thus: ‘Although 





long past, much less of the far stretching future. The inter- 
jections used in rendering really inhere in the style. What 
should we think of an attempt to lay off Youne’s Wight 
Lhoughts in “strophes of the practical and the tueoretical?” 
And yet it is fully as capable of such divisions as this most 


emotional poem of Koheleth. In the Hebrew, Djfj*> is 
y ¥ i 
accentually joined with 7) WwW 77, but it is rhythmical 
pitts 2 
rather than logical, and would not prevent FJ) from being 


au interrogative pronoun: 77} WN MW, “what—that 


which was?” or, “that which was, what is it?” As though 
hs had been going to say merely, “fac off the past,” but the 
enotion throws it into the more broken or exclainatory ut- 
terance, and then he adds: “and deep—deep—who can find 
it~” ‘Lhe 7) as personal interrogative, corresponds to the 
general interrogative 7q). : 

In the expression, “ O let me be wise,” we have at once sug- 
gested to us the passage 1 Kings iit. 5-12, Svlomon’s dream 
at Gibeon, the Lurd’s appearing unto him, aud his earnest 


prayer for a man BY) “a wise and understanding heart.” 


T 

With all his errors the love of wisdom ($tAocodia and beoco- 
gia) had been a passion from his earliest youth,—wisdom 
speculative as well as practical,—wisdom not only “to gu- 
yern so great a people,” and to “discern,” ethically, ‘ be- 
tween good and evil,” but to understand, if it were possible 
the ways of God, and the great problem of humanity, 
Rightly considered, this strong desire, thus expressed, is a 
special mark of the Solomonic authorship. “O let 26 be 
wise, said.” He said itin his dream at Gibeon, 

“Deep—deep—O who shall find it! Like other passages 
of Scripture, this is capable of an ever expanding sense. We 
may think of the earthly past, so much of it his torically un- 
known; but the style of thought in Koheleth carries the 
Jnind still farther back to the great past “before the earth 


was” (Prov. viii. 23),—to the cyndy diy mpd Tay 
aidvev, 1 Cor. ii. 7, “before the ages of ages,” o¥ worlds of 
worlds. There are two views here that may be pronounced 
excecding narrow. The one is that of the Scriptural inter- 
preter who recognizes no higher chronology to the whole 
universe than a tew thousand of our sun-measured years. 
Yo this he adds six solar days, and then slides off into a blank 





wisdom in its fullness is unsearchable and unat- 
tainable, I did not refrain from searching after 
an insight into the relations of things, in order 


“to learn the causes of the want of moral perfec- 


tion; I wished, however, in learning wisdom, to 
learn also its counterpart, and thus to see that 
iniquity is every where folly.”,-To know, and 
to search, and to seek.out wisdom, ecic.— 
The two accusatives, wisdom and reason, belong : 
only to the last of the three infinitives (wpa) be- 
fore which 9 is left out, in order té separate it 
externally from the two preceding ones. 13¥1 


is here, as in ver. 27, “reason, calqulation,” a 
result of the activity of the judgment in exam- 
ining and judging of the relations of practical 
life, therefore equivalent to insight, practical sa- 
gacity and knowledge of life. WVainineer’s in- 
terpretation of [3awmM) mI in the sense of 
“wisdom as calculation,” is unnecessary, and 
indeed in direct contradiction to the construction 
in the following clause. The copula also in viii. 
2 does not express the explanatoyy sense of the 
expression, ‘and indeed.” And to know the 
wickedness of folly, and even of foolish- | 
ness and madness.—(Zockimr: ‘wickedness — 
as folly, foolishness as madness’”’). That this is 
to be thus translated is proved by the absence of 
the article * before the second accusative. Comp. 








antepast eternity, a chronological nothingness, we may say, 
where Deity dwelt, had ever dwelt, axpovos, without time, 
without creative manifestation—all worlds, whether of space 
or time, and all ranks of existence below the Divine, having 
had their origination in this single week (as measured by 
earthly revolutions) that he assigns to them. ‘he other 
view, still more narrow—for it is an infinite narrowness— 
is the one held by some modern thinkers of high repute. It 
is that of an eternal physical development, or evolution, 
carried on through an infinite past of duration, ever evolving 
progressively, and yet with nothing more or higher evolved, 
ever eyolved, than the very finite and imperfect state of 
things we now behold,—man the highest product of this 
eternal evolution that has ever been reached in any part of 
the universe,—marf as yet the “etre supreme,”—iman, too, 
lately evolved, or within a few thousand years, from some of 
the animal classes just below him. All before is a descend- 
ing inclined plane, with an uninterrupted evenness, and an 
infinitesimal angle, falling away lower and still lower forever- 
more, in the infinite retrocession froin the present advanged 
state of things! ! , 

In contradistinction to the meagre poverty of both these 
views stands the Scriptural malkuth kol olamim (Ps. cxlv. 
13) Bacidela Tov aidvev (1 Vim. i. 17)—a kingdom of ail 
elernities, with its ages of ages, its worlds of worlds, its as- 
cending orders of being, its mighty dispensations embracing 
all grades of evolution in the physical, and an unimaginable 
variety in the holy administrations of Him who styles Him- 
self Jehovah tsebaoth, the Lord of hosts. This alone leaves 
the mind free in its speculative roamings, allowing it to 
compete with any philosophy in this respect, whilst binding 
it ever to an adoring recognition of the one absolute and in- 
finite personality, “ according to whose will all things are, 
and were, created.” : 

The Targum explains FW WD here of the great un- 
known past, regarding it as equally mysterious with the se- 
crets of the unknown future: “It is too far off for the sons 
of men to know that which was from the days of eternity.” 
RasuI and ABEN Ezra give substantially the same interpre- 
tation, with a like reference to the creation and the creative 
times: “ What is above, what is below, what is before, what 
is after,—it is deep, deep, too deep for our power to think.” 
The impassioned impressiveness of Koheleth’s language am- 
ply justifies such a style of interpretation. —T. L, ; 

*(ZOOKLER’s rendering, ‘* wickedness as folly, foolishness 
as madness,” weakens the sense. It is more impassioned 
without the conjunctions, or any other particles to break its 
earnest and hurried style: * wickedness, presumption [stub- 


bornness, as boa may mean], yea, stupidity, madness,” all 
given ina running list : 
To seek out wisdom, reason,—sin to know— 
Presumption, tolly, vain impiety.—2, L.J 
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for this construction Ewaxp, 3 284 b, and for the 
sentence, ie lives ile Lots x. be. 

38. First Strophe. Continuation and Conclusion. 
Vers. 26-29. A warning concerning an unchaste 
woman and her seductive arts. HENGSTENBERG, 
following older writers [and thus Ses. Scumip, 
Micwacrt., Lampr, J. Langs, Starke, etc.) main- 
tains that this harlot is an ideal personage, the 
false wisdom of the heathen; but that she is a 
representative of the female sex in general in its 
worst aspect, appears to be incontrovertible from 
vers. 28 and 29, where women in general are 
represented as the more corrupt portion of hu- 
manity, corresponding with Sirach xxv. 24; 1 
Tim. ii, 12-15. And as parallels to this passage 
we find above all those warnings of the Proverbs 
of Solomon,against the “harlot” or ‘strange 
woman,” i. 2., against unchaste intercourse with 
women in general; comp. Prov. ii. 16 ff.; v.2ff.; 
vil. 5 ff.; xxii. 14; xxiii. 27. And quite as ar- 
bitrary as the idealizing of this lascivious-woman 
into the abstract idea of ‘false wisdom,” is the 
view of Hirzic, namely, that therein allusion is 
made to a definite historical person, Agathoclea, 
mistress of Ptolemy Philopater.—And I find 
more bitter than death.—For. this figure 
comp. 1 Sam. xv. 82; Sirach xxviii. 25; xli. 1; 
also Prov. v. 4, efc—The woman whose 


heart is snares and nets.— UN is to be con- 


nected with the suffix in ma) and ¥°1 is to be 


regarded as copula between subject and predi- 
cate, which here emphatically precedes. In the 
comparison of the heart of the harlot to “snares 
and nets,’’ and her hands to “bands,” we natu- 
rally think, in the first instance, of her words 
and looks (as expressions of the thoughts of her 
heart), and, in the second, of voluptuous em- 
braces. —W hoso pleaseth God shall escape 
from her.—Lit. ‘‘He who is good in the sight 
of God.” Comp. ii, 26. The meaning is here 
as there, the God-fearing and just man, the con- 
trary of NOI or sinner, who by her (13) «4. «., 
by the nets and snares of her heart, and by her 
loose seductive arts, is caught. Ver. 27. 
Behold, this have I found, saith the 
Preacher.—Notwithstanding chap. i.1; ii. 12; 


xii. 9, where np is without the article, we 
must still read here napa VR (comp. xii. 8) 


and not AYP MIX; for the word NIFp 


is every where else used as masculine, and the 
author cannot wish to express a significant con- 
trast between the preaching wisdom and the 
amorous woman, since the expression, ‘saith 
the Preacher,” is here, as in those other pas- 
sages, a.mere introductory formula (though 
Henastensere thinks otherwise).—Counting 
one by one—namely, considering, reflecting. 
Lit., one to the cther,” ¢. ¢., adding, arranging. 
The words are adverbially used, as in the phrase 


oon 5x cD Gen. xxxii. 31.—To find out 
epee ene A 
the account.—[}3U) as in ver. 25], giving 
the result of this action of arranging one after 
the other. This did not consist in comparison 


‘between woman and death, but in a summing up 
of those unfavorable observations concerning 








her “which necessitates the final judgment, 
namely, that she is ‘more bitter than death.” 
The whole verse clearly refers to the ‘foregoing, 
and does not, therefore, serve as an introduction 
to the contents of vers. 28, 29, as Haun and 
several older authors contend, who begin a new 
section with this verse. There is rather a cer- 
tain break immediately before ver. 28, as the 
words 1) mwpa Wp WR at the beginning 
of this verse show. Ver. 28. Which yet my 
soul seeketh.—The soul is represented as 
seeking, to indicate how much this seeking was a 
matter of the heart to the preacher; comp. the ad- 
dress: ‘‘thou whom my soul loveth,” Song of Sol. 
1.17; ili. 1ff ‘The “finding not” is then again 
attributed to the first person: ‘¢and that which 
I found not.”,—One man among a thous- 
and have I found—i. ¢., among a thousand of 
the human race, I found, indeed, one righteous 
one, one worthy of the name of man, and corre- 
sponding to the idea of humanity. CIs here 
stands for WS as, in the Greek, dvSpwroc for dvip. 
For the expression ‘‘one among a thousand ” 
[lit.,out of a thousand] comp. Job ix. 8; xxxiii. 
23; but for the sentence, ver. 20 above, and Job 
xiv. 5; Micah vii. 2, ete. The hereditary cor- 
ruption of the entire human race is here as much 
presupposed as in the parallel passages; for 
Koheleth will hardly recognize the one righteous 
man that he found among a thousand as abso- 
lutely righteous, and therefore as COIN in the 


primeval, pure and ideal sense of the first man 
before the fall—But a woman among all 
these have Inot found. That is, one worthy 
of the name MWK, in the primeval ideal sense 


vs 
of Gen. ii. 22-25, I did not find among all that ~ 
thousand, which presented me at least one proper 
man. That he never found such a one, conse- 
quently that he considered the whole female sex 
as vicious and highly corrupt, cannot possibly 
be his opinion, as appears from ver. 29, as also 
in chap. ix. 9. (See the praise of noble women 
in other documents of the Chokmah. literature, 
OS) Prova Vapor, XV co SX XT Oat ease 
exxviili. ff.). But that moral excellence among 
women, taken as a whole, is much more rarely 
found than among men, that sinreigns more uncon- 
trolled among the former than the latter, and in 
the form of moral weakness and proneness to 
temptation, as well as in the inclination to se- 
duce, to deceive and ensnare—such is clearly the 
sense of this passage, a sense that harmonizes, 
with Gen. iii. 16; Sirach xxy. 24; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
1 Tim. ii. 12 ff., as also with numerous other 
extra-biblical passages. Comp. also these sen- 
tences from the Talmud: “It is better to follow 
a lion than a woman;”—‘‘ Who follows the 
counsel of his wife arrives at hell;”—‘‘The 
mind of women is frivolous;” also the Greek 
maxims: OéAacoa Kal rip Kat yuvp KaKd Tpla;— 
émov yuvaikec eloe mavr’ éxei xaxd. Compare also 
the following Proverb from the Arabic of Mur- 
pani; “Women are the snares of Satan,” efc. 
(Comp. Woutrarru, Knope and VAIHINGER on 
this passage).—Ver. 29. Lo, this only have 


I found. 3, ‘‘alone, only” (an adverb as in 
Isa. xxvi. 13), here serying to introduce a re- 
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mark intended as a restriction of what precedes.* 
The fact of the universal sinful corruption of 
man, expressed indirectly in ver. 28, is here to 
be so far restricted that this corruption is not to 
be considered as innate in humanity through a 
divine agency, but as brought into the world by 
man’s own guilt.—That God hath made man 


upright. Ww, upright, good, integer; comp- 


Gen. i. 26 f.; v.1; ix. 6; Wisdom ii, 23.—But. 


they have sought out many inventions. 


Nj2W7 are not “useless subtleties,” (EWALD), 
but, as the contrast to the idea of Ww teaches us: 


male artes, tricks, evil artifices, conceits. — 

4. Second strophe, Introduction, chap. viii. 1.— 
Of the rarity and preciousness of wisdom.—Who 
isas the wise man? This is no triumphant 
question, induced, or occasioned by that lucky 
finding in the last verse of the preceding chap- 
ter (Hirzic), but simply an introduction to what 
follows, by which true wisdom is to be declared 
a rare treasure of difficult attainment, just as in 
chap. vii. 23; viii. 16 f.—In moni, the usu- 
ally contracted form mans is again expanded, 


in accordance with a custom often occurring in 
later authors;+ comp. Ezek. xl. 25; xlvii. 22; 
2 Chron. x..7; xxv. 10, etc.—_And who know- 
eth the interpretation of a thing; Zicx- 
LER, ‘‘of the word,” (127) namely, of the fol- 


lowing assertion, which emphasizes the great 
work of wisdom according to its influence on 
the physical well-being and morally just de- 
meanor of men. W5, a Chaldaic word3 (comp. 


Dan, ii. 4 ff., 24 ff.; iv. 6, 15), holding the same 
relation to the synonymous ps as VV to nm. 
—A man’s wisdom maketh his face to 
shine. That is, it imparts to him a cheerful 
soul, and this on account of the fortunate and 
satisfactory relations into which it places him. 
The same figure is found in Numb. vi. 25; Ps. 
iv. 7; Job xxix. 24.—And the boldness of 


his face shall be changed. n5 iy is to 


be explained without doubt according to expres- 
sions TD Ti}, Prov. vii. 18; xxi. 89; or 





*[See text note on 129.—1. L.] 


} [This is undoubtedly meant as proof of the late author- 
ship of Koheleth, but it amounts to no more than this 
namely, that the old manuscript of Ecclesiastes, whose 
copies have come down to us, was made by a scribe writing 
from the ear as another read aloud, in consequence of which 
the has sometimes given in full a letter known to exist ety- 
mologically, though lost in sound, as in this case; whilst, on 
the other hand, and more frequently, he has given it as ab- 


breviated in sound, like W for ivy, or JON for 5 ON, 


though generally written in the fall ola etymological form; 
and again, in othec cases, he has written a like sound- 


ing letter in place of the true one, as nybay for 


mop, and other similar cases. The same remark is appli- 
cable to Ezekiel, and the very instances that ZocxLeR quotes. 
They are evidences of late chirography in manuscripts, but 
are little to be relied on as proofs, or disproots, of original 
authorship.—T. L.] = 

f [This would require the article, or the demonstr 
noun, or both: M7 IAIN". L.] 

2[No more Chaldaic than it is Hebrew. It is m 
variation of orthography for the like sounding word 4\5 
Gen. xl. 8; Who knows how early the change to.the sibilant 
took place? as there are no other examples of either form 


ree Moses and Solomon, or between Solomon and Dan- 
iel ?—T, L 


ative pro- 


erely a 
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M35-y Deut. xxviii. 50; Dan. viii. 23, and 
signifies, therefore, that repulsive harshness and — 
stiffness of the features which are a necessary 
result of a coarse, unamiable, and selfish heart 
(not exactly “boldness,” as DODERLEIN, DzE-- 
Werte, and Gxrsmnius translate, or ‘ displea- 
sure,” as KNoBEL, GRrmM, and VAIHINGER). It 
is therefore the civilizing, softening and morally 
refining influence of true wisdom on the soul 
of man, that the author has in view, and which, 
according to the question in the beginning of the 
verse, he describes as something mysterious and 
in need of explanation, and which he explains, 
partly at least, by the subsequent precepts re- 
garding wise conduct in a civil sphere. Ewaup’s 
comprehension of the passage is in sense not 
materially different from ours: ‘And the bright- 
ness of his countenance is doubled ”’— but this 


is in opposition to the usual signification of 1) 
as well as that of MW, which can hardly be 


rendered “to double.” The explanations of the 
Septuagint, resting on a different punctuation, 
M1. instead of NIW. give a widely different 
sense dvadi¢ mpooory avtov puonOnoeta, which 
gave rise to that of Luramr: ‘But he who is 
bold, is malignant ;” and Hirzra, in conjunction 
with ZirKxen (and the Vulgate) reads NJW” and 


thus obtains the sense, ‘¢and boldness disfigureth 


the countenance.” But the word ip alone 
hardly means “boldness,” and the change 
adopted in the punctuation appears the more 
unnecessary since the sense resulting from it 
brings the assertion in the last clause into con- 
trast with the one before it, which is in decided 
opposition to the connection. 

5. Second strophe. Continuation. Vers. 2-4. 
A proper demeanor towards kings the first means 
of realizing true wisdom.—I counsel thee to 
keep the king’s commandment. To ‘18 


supply SVVIN or DN, a somewhat harsh, el- 
lipse,* for which however we may quote parallels 
in Isa. v. 9; Jer. xx. 10, and elsewhere. There- 
fore it is unnecessary, with Hirzie, to punctu- 


ate WY “I keep the king’s commandment” 
(thus the Vulgate). That 1) stands in ver. 5 


below in scriptio plena would form no yalid ob- 
jection against the allowableness of this change 


of the imperative into the participle; for WDY 


is also found in chap. xi. 4. But, as Exsrer 
correctly observes: ‘‘it would be surprising if 
Koheleth did not appear here in his usual man- 
ner as a teacher who admonishes others, but 
only as announcing what he has laid down ag a, 
principle to himself.” ‘To regard the mouth 
of the king” means of course, to render obedi- 
ence to his commands; comp. Gen. xly. 21; Ex. 
xvii. 1; Job xxxix. 27, ec.—And that in re- 
gard of the oath of God, which thou hast 
vowed to him, the King. The duty of obedi- 
ence to worldly authority is here insisted on 
with reference to loyalty towards God, the 
heavenly witness to the vow made to the king; 
comp. Matt. xxii. 21; Rom. xiii, 1-7; 1 Pet. 


4 ~*[See text note.—T. L.] 





ate | CHAP. VII. 23-29.—VIII. 1-15. 
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ii. 13-17, These New Testament parallels should 
have. prevented Hengstrnserc from endeavor- 


ing to cause the ‘‘king’”’ to mean the heavenly | 


_ King Jehovah, because nominally, ‘‘the obedi- 
ence to the heathen lords of the O. T. in 
general was not enjoined as a religious duty,”— 

aremark that is in direct contradiction with pas- 
sages like Proy. xvi. 10-15; Isa. xlv. 1 ff. ; Jer. 
xxvii. 12,13; xxix. 5-7; Ezek. xvii. 12 ff. The 

a 
copjunction ) in Syn is not ‘‘and indeed,” but 
“also,” adding the remembrance of the assumed 
oath as an additional motive to the one already 
contained in the precept. The “oath of God” 
is an oath made with an appeal to God as witness 
(Ex. xxii. 10; 2 Sam. xxi. 7; 1 Kings ii. 43), 
and here especially such an oath of fidelity to 
the sovereign, sworn in the presence of God 
(comp. 2 Kings xi. 17; Ezek. xvii. 12 ff.).— 
Ver. 3. Be not hasty to go out of his 
sight. The first verb only serves to express an 
adverbial qualification of the second. The hasty 
going out from the king is not to indicate an 
apostacy from him, or a share in rebellious 
movements (KNOBEL, VAIHINGER), but simply 
the timid or unsatisfactory withdrawal from 
his presence, in case he is unfavorably inclined ; 
it is directly the opposite of the ‘‘standing” for- 
bidden in the subsequent clause. Hurzie’s 
opinion, that the king is considered as an un- 
clean heathen, and that the aim of the entire 
admonition is to counsel against the too strict 
observance of the Levitical laws of cleanliness in 
presence of heathen princes, has too little con- 
nection with the context, and is in every respect 
too artificial—_Stand notin an evil thing, 

_ (Ger., “evil word”); 7. ¢., when the king speaks 
an angry word (97-937) do not excite his anger 
still more by foolishly standing still, as if thou 
couldst by obstinately remaining in thy place 
compel his favor. Ewatp and Exsrer correctly 
giye the general sense of the admonition as fol- 
lows: In presence of a king, it is proper to 
appear modest and yet firm, to show ourselves 
neither over timid nor obstinate towards him. 
The Vulgate, LUTHER, STARKE, efc., are less con- 
sistent: ‘‘Stand not in an evil thing,’ 7. ¢., re- 
main not in evil designs against the king, if you 
have become involved in such ;—HENGSTENBERG 
gives the same. Varninaur: ‘‘Do not appear 
in an eyil thing.” And thus finally Hirzie: 
«Stand not at an evil command” [z. @, even 
though the king should command an evil thing, 
thou must do it, as Dong, 1 Sam. xxii. 18], a 
translation which rests on the erroneous suppo- 
sition that the author presents as speaking, in 
vers. 2-4, dn opponent of his teachings, a de- 
fender of a base worldly expediency and a false 


servility. For he doeth whatever pleaseth | 


him. This formula serves in other places to 
show the uncontrolled power of God as ruler of 
the world (Jon. i. 14; Job xxiii. 18) but must 
here be necessarily accepted in a relative sense, 
as an emphatic warning against the fearful wrath 
of a monarch who is all-powerful, at least in his 
own realm; comp. Prov. xvi. 14; xix. 12; xx. 2. 
—Ver. 4 completes the last clause of ver. 3.— 
Where the word of a king is there is 


‘power. yiadw here, and in yer. 8, need not 








be considered as an adjective; it can quite as 
easily express the substantive sense of ‘ruler, 
commander,” as in Dan. iii, 2, 8 (Chaldaic).— 
And who may say to him, What doest 
thou? That is, who can utter an objection to 
his ordinances and commands? An expression 
like that at the close of the preceding verse, 
which is elsewhere only used in glorification of 
divine power (Job ix. 12; Isa. xly. 9; Dan. 
iv. 82; Wisdom xii. 12), but which therefore 
justifies neither Henestenpere’s nor Haun’s 
reference of the passage to God as the heavenly 
King, according to Hirzte’s assertion: ‘‘ We 
haye here the servility of an opponent of the 
king, introduced by the author as speaking in a 
style which usually indicates the omnipotence 
of God.” 

6. Second Strophe. Conclusion. Vers. 5-8. Ad- 


‘monition to submit to the existing arrangements 


of this life, all of which have God as their final 
author.—Whoso keepeth the command. 
ment shall feel no evil thing.—mM¥)D “the 


commandment,” is undoubtedly the same as 


120-73, ver. 4, therefore not the Divine law 


(Varaincer, Haun, HenoastenserG, ete.), but 
the law of earthly authority as the Divine repre- 


sentative. The feeling no evil thing (YT x 
Y 133) most probably signifies the remaining 
distant from evil counsels, taking no part in re- 
bellious enterprises (KNoBEL, VAIHINGER, éfc.), 
so that, therefore, Y1 117 here expresses a 
sense different from that in verse 3 above. Yet 
another explanation of the language, and one 
consistent with the context, is as follows: ‘“‘He 
experiences no misfortune, remains protected 
from the punishment of transgressing the laws” 
(Euster, Henastexgere). But Hxeriesrepr, 
on the contrary, is wrong (comp. Ewaup): ‘‘he 
pays no attention to the evil that is done to him, 
and does not grieve about the injustice that he 
suffers, but bears it with equanimity ;”’ and also 
Hirzia: ‘the keeper of the commandment (the 
servile slaye of tyrants) does not first consider 
an evil command of his superior, in so far as it 
is morally evil, but executes it blindly, and thus 
commits a sin at the bidding of a higher power; 
the wise man, on the contrary, ctc.”,—a declara- 
tion which stands and falls with the previously 
quoted artificial understanding of ver. 2-4 as an- 
tagonistic in speech.*—And a wise man’s 
heart discerneth both time and judgment. 
—That is, the wise man knows that for every 
evil attempt there comes a time of judgment; see 
ver. 6. This explanation alone, which is that 
of the Septuagint [kat xacpov Kptosag yevaoker 





*TAmong all these conflicting interpretations, it may be 
suggested that the best way is to take ver. 5 as a qualifica- 
tion of the positiveness and strictness of the previous pre- « 
cepts: The ordinary man who simply yields literal and pas- 
sive obedience, will be safe in so doing; but the wise man 
will use his wisdom in judging as to the manner of doing the 
command, or of modifying, avoiding, or, it may be, of resist- 
ing, as Daniel did. This mode of qualifying, or partially re- 
tracting, a precept that seems general and exclusive, is not 
uncommon with Koheleth. Comp. ix. 11 and al. Such ig 
in general the idea of STUART, especially as to the last clauses 


though he interprets xd in‘ the first, as meaning, ~ 


“he (who obeys) will have no concern about’ the evil com- 
thand;” that is, will not trouble himself about its rectitude, 


—T. L.| 
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xapdta cogod] is in accordance with the text; one 
“needs think as little of the judgment which 
awaits all men, especially wicked princes and 
tyrants, as of the appointed time of existence of 
all civil ordinances [Ester], or of the proper 
time and authority to do.any thing, or not 
(Hann). Ver. 6. For the first clause compare 
chap. iil. 17.—Therefore the misery of man 
is great upon him.—That is, on him who un- 
wisely disregards the important truth that there 
is atime and judgment for every purpose, and 
therefore takes part in rebellious undertakings 
against the king; a heavy misfortune visits him 
as a well-deserved punishment, and he falls a 
victim of his foolish effort to struggle against the 
Divinely sanctioned ordinances of this world.* 
Ver. 7. For he knoweth not that which 
shall be.—He knows not the issue of the under- 
takings in which he has thoughtlessly allowed 
himself to be involved; and because the future 
‘is veiled to us men, he cannot see what conse- 
quences they may have, and how weighty may 
be the destinies that it entails upon him.— 
For who can tell him when it shall be ?— 
(Ger., ‘“how it shall be”).—Therefore he is not 
only ignorant of future destinies in themselves, 
but does not even know their ‘‘how,”’ the man- 
ner of their entrance. Hnrzrunp and Hirai 
say: ‘When it shall be,” etc. But WN no 


where else in this book signifies ‘‘when,” not 
even in iy. 17; v. 4, where it is to be taken as 
conditional; and the idea of time is by no means 
in harmony with the passage. Ver. 8. There 
is no man that hath power over the spirit 
to retain the spirit.—M)) here is different 


from that in chap. xi. 4 and 5,+ where it clearly 
signifies ‘‘ wind” (comp. Prov. xxx. 4); it must 
here be taken in a sense very usual in the O. T., 
that of “breath of life,” spirit ;” comp. iii. 
19-21. The meaning of the following clause is 
most nearly allied to this, and that we find 
M3 and not 993 proves nothing in favor 


of the contrary acceptation of Hrrzic, Haun, 
etc.; for the author denies the ability of men to 
control the breath of life, and purposely in the 
most general way, in order to show, in the 





*[We cannot help regarding this as a forcing the text into 
the support of the extreme monarchical doctrine of passive 
obedience, notwithstanding the qualification adyerted toin 
the previous note. ‘Thtre is, too, an omission, unusual for 
ZOCKLER, of all comment on the first part of ver. 6, which 
contains not only the connection with what precedes, but 
furnishes the key to what follows. “The heart of the wise 
Man will acknowledge time and reason” (ver. 5): “for there 
zs time and reason to every thing, although the misery of 
man (the oppression, the evil rule, under which he suffers) 


beso great upon him ” wrdy implying something laid upon 
rr. 
him like aheavy burden). It is all made clear by rendering 


the second 7} although, as adversative to the first—a frequent’ 


sense of the particle ia this book, as is generally shown by 
the context. It is a strong and passionate assertion: The 
world is not all confusion; there 7s time and reason; they 
will appear at last, though misery so abounds; therefore be 
patient; watch and wait. Obedience is indeed inculcated to 
lawful (not merely monarchical) authority, but it is also in- 
timated that it is not to be wholly passive, unreasoning, and 
blind.—T. L.] 

¢ [There is precisely the same argument for rendering it 
Spirit in chap. xi. 5 (the way of the spirit), as exists for it 
here. See excursus on that passage, p. 147.—T. L.] 

} [Perhaps there is nothing that shows the unspirituality 
of some commentators more than their obstinate determina- 
tion to render fy) wind, and often in utter defiance of the 
coutext, as in Gen. i. 2, and in such places as these,—T., L.] 








strongest manner, his unconditional dependence 
on God [just as in the following clause he has 
the very general npn DY3 and not Mora 


in)].—And there is no discharge in that 


war.—That is, as little as the law of war, with 
its inexorable severity, grants a furlough to 
the soldier before the battle, just so little can a 
man escape the law of death which weighs on 
ally and just so unconditionally must he follow 
when God calls him hence by death._—Neither 
shall wickedness deliver those that are 
given to it.—Lit., “its possessors ;” comp. vii. 
12; and for the sentence, Prov. x.2; xi. 4, etc. 
This clause clearly contains the principal thought 
of the verse, as prepared by the three preceding 
clauses, and which here makes an impressive 


conclusion of the whole admonition begun in : 


verse 2 concerning disobedience and disloyalty 
towards authority. 

Ver. 7. Third Strophe. First half. Vers. 9-13. The 
many iniquities, oppressions and injustices that 


occur among men, often remain a long time un-. 


punished, but find, at last, their proper reward, 
as a proof that God rules and judges justly.— 
All this have I seen.—A transition formula, 
serving as an introduction to what follows, as in 
chap. vii. 23. «To see” is here equivalent to 
observing through experience, and “all this” 
refers, in the first place, to ver. 5-8, and then to 
every thing from chap. vii. 283 onward.—And 
applied my heart unto every work.—For 


a7-nx {1 comp. i. 13.—The infinitive absolute 


with copula prefixed indicates an action contem- 
poraneous with the main verb. .For what follows 
comp. i.14; ii.17; iv. 8, etec—Thereis atime 
when one man rules over another to his 
own hurt.—These words clearly form an ex- 
planation to what precedes: “every work that 
is done under the sun;” and they therefore 
more closely designate the object of the author’s 
observation to be a whole epoch or series of op- 
pressions of men by tyrants.—The words are usu- 
ally regarded as an independent sentence: 
“There is a time wherein,” efe.; or, “some- 
times,” or, “at times,” ‘9 man rules,” ede. 
(Vulgate, Luruer, VAIHINGER, HENGSTENBERG, 
eic.). But the word Ny alone is not equivalent 


to “there is a time,” or “‘sometimes;” and to 


refer the pronoun in 19 to the first CONS (to his 
aay 


own hurt,” ¢. ¢., to the hurt of the tyrant) is not 
in harmony with what follows. Also KNoBeEt’s 
explanation: “truly I have also seen tyrants 
who practiced evil unpunished through whole 
eras,” seems quite unfitting, because it antici- 
pates ver. 10, and introduces into the text the 
word “truly” that is in no wise indicated.— 
Ver. 10. And so I saw the wicked buried, 
who had come and gone (to rest).—j333 
lit.: and under such circumstances,* comp. Esth. 
iv. 16. The wicked, of whom it is here affirmed 
that they were buried and went to rest, 7. e., they 
received a distinguished and honorable burial 
[comp. Isa. xiv. 19; Jer. xxii, 19; and also He- 





*(33 is the particle of illustration: “and in sucha case,” 


or, taken in the connection: “and so it was.” See the Met- 
rical Version— : 


*Twas when I saw the wicked dead interred.—T, L.] 








cles. chap. vi. 8] are the same as those named in 
ver. 9, who rule over otherg to their hurt, and 
are therefore tyrannical oppressors and violent 
rulers. ANB lit.: ‘they entered in,” namely, to 
rest, an abbreviation of the full form which is 
found in Isa. lvii. 2.4-Gone from the place of 
~ the holy.—[Zocxtzr: But went far from the 
place of the holy. ]—-The wicked are clearly here 
no longer the subject, but as in the following 
clause, ‘‘those who did righteously,”’ whose un- 
deservedly sad fate the author well depicts in 
contrast with that of the former. Therefore the 
“place of the holy”? from which they wandered 
afar [1, as in Isa. xxvi. 14; Zeph. iii. 18; Job 
xxviii. 4] is the graye, the honorable burial 
place which these just ones must fail to obtain; 
to refer this expression to Jerusalem (Hirzia); 
or to the sacred courts of the leaders of the peo- 
ple (Knope), or to the community of the saints 
(HeNGSTENBERG), isall arbitrary, and opposed to 


the context. 197, “they wandered, they 


went,” does not, ‘of course, mean a wandering 
of the souls of the unburied after death, but sim- 
ply [in contrast to that word 383] the wandering 


or being carried to another resting place than 
that holy place,” the burial in a grave neither 
sacred nor honorable. Hu1rzia’s emendation, 
07, “they pass away,” is as unnecessary as 
the view of Ewazp, Exster, VAIHINGER, etc., 


that the Piel 320 is here synonymous with the 


Hiphil 720 as though the sense were ‘‘1 saw 
them driven away, cast out from the holy place.”’* 
—And they were forgotten in the city 
where they had so done (ZéckiEer: ‘‘who 
there justly acted).—For {2 Nwp “to do 
vight,”’ to act uprightly, comp. 2 Kings vii. 9: 
for “being forgotten in the city,” 7. ¢., in their 
own: place of residence [not in Jerusalem, as 





*[ZOcKLER’S. version here, which is substantially, that of 
Hirzie, and even of GErerR, seems very forced. How is he to 
+ get the sense of “ wandering far,” or of “ being driven away,” 


from why? Then, again, the rendering wy {2 Ws 
“they who had done rightly,” and making it the subject of 
spo, are both unwarranted. Sruarv well says that the 
Taakieph in wy {2 shows that the Masorites regarded j2 


as the usual adverb so, and therefore joined it closely to the 
verb as simply qualifying. The references of ZockLer and 
Hirzie do not bear them out, and there cannot be found a 
clear case in the Bible where |2 is used absolutely for jus- 


tice. There are two objections to the finding in this phrase 

the subject of soo; one is the separation it makes be- 

tween it and )84); the second is its coming so late after its 
iG 


“verb, making a very unusual Hebrew construction in keep- 
ing the sense so long suspended. It seems quite clear that 


334 my and 382) have the same subject—anaot that a sudden 


change is unexampled in Hebrew, but because these two 
yerbs so uniformly go together in similar expressions; as in 


chi.4 ND WW; qn 5) “ generation goes, and genera- 
= iG J : 
tion comes ;” also vi. 4, 83 557), Ww ywna “comes in 
Fein eri a a) tore cet 
ity, goes away in darkness.” So here there must be for 
ath Oe same Dab ibets but is it the wicked, mentioned 
above, or men generally, not personally or pronominally ex- 


pressed, because it so readily suggests itself from the men- 
tion of burial,—they, the mourners, real or pretended,—they 


CHAP. VII. 23-29.—VIII. 1-15. 


| Esther vii. 5; Matt. xv. 19.—Vers. 12 
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Hirzia declares], Comp. vi. 4; Prov. x. 7; Ps. 
Ixxiii. 19, 20. Instead of 1N3AWN_ the Septua- 
gint, Vulgate, and twenty-three manuscripts had 
‘aw “and they were praised ;” but this read- 
ing appears clearly to be an emendation, and 
would render necessary this grammatically 
inadmissible translation: ‘and they were 
praised in the city, as if they had acted 
justly.”’—This is also vanity.—That is, also 
this unequal distribution of destiny in hu- 
man life, is an example of the vanity pervading 
and controlling all earthly relations; comp. ii. 26; 
iy. 14, 16; vii. 6, efe.—Ver. 11. Because sen- 
tence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily.—Because speedy justice is not 
executed—a very common reason for the increase 
of crime and wickedness. moana * originally a 
Persian word [ancient Persian, patigama, modern 
Per. paigam, Armenian patkam] ; lit.,‘*something 
that has happened or taken place,” and, there- 
fore, command, edict, sentence; comp. Esther i. 
20. Since in this passage, as in the Chaldaic 
sections of Mzra and Daniel (e. g., Ez. iv. 17; 
Dan. iii. 16; iv. 14), the word is always treated 
as masculine, we should have expected mya in- 


stead of My). But comp. the examples of the 


masculine quoted by Hwaip, 3 74, gr., which, 
in later authors, are used as feminine.—There- 
fore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in him to do evil.—Therefore they ven- 
ture on evil without any hesitation; comp. ix. 3; 
and 13. 
In spite of the universal and ever-increasing 
prevalence of evil over justice and righteousness, 
hitherto depicted, the wicked at last find their 
deserved reward, and oppressed innocence does 
not perish.—Though a sinner do evila hun- 
dred times.—1WN does not here signify ‘“be- 


cause” (Hrrzia), but “although,” “considering 
that,” as°D does sometimes (Lat. guod si). 


Comp. Lev. iv. 22; Deut. xi. 27; xviii. 22; Ew- 
ALD,, ¢ 362, 6. Before D8) supply Crnya.— 
And his days be prolonged—namely, in 
sinning. 19 with JW shows that this verb is 





who form the procession aha; see remarks on this word 


in piel, p. 85), who go about the streets, xii. 5, where 
9330 includes both going to and coming from. According 


.T 
to this, there is, indeed, a change of subject from that of the 
previous clause, but this is far from being unexampled in 
Hebrew, even without notice; as in Ps. xlix. 19: “Vor he 


blesses himself in life, and they will praise yw thee,”— 


that is, men will *praise thee, when thou doest well to thy- 
self. Here, however, the personal subject is so familiar that. 
it is easily understood, and its omission is on that very ac- 
count all the more impressive: I saw the wicked buried, and 
from (or to and from) the holy place [the place of burial],— 
they came and went [men came and went]; then straight 
were they forgotten, that is, the wicked rulers were forgot- 
ten. The coming back to these as the old subject, after the 
mention of the funeral procession, seems very natural. “Ihe 
crowd disperses, the hired mourners “ go about the streets ;” 
it is all over; and soon are they “ forgotten in the city where 
they thus had done,’”—where they had ruled to their own 
dishonor, only to be hated, and at last, after an empty fune- 
ral pomp, to be consigned to oblivion. In the description of 
a scene so well understood, the formal insertion of the logi- - 
cal subject would have made it much less graphic. see 
Metrical Version.—T. L.] ; 

*[On this word see remarks in the note appended to Zicx~- 
LER’s Introduction, p. 33.—1. L.] 
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hot to be supplemented by CoD", as in the 


following verse.—Yet surely I know that it 
shall be well with them that fear God.— 
Ti °3, ‘yet,’ makes here a strong contrast. 


Koheleth represents the idea of just retribution 
as something certain and lasting, although expe- 
rience seems so strongly to teach the contrary, 
and consequently as a conviction that does not 
rest on empirical observation, but on direct reli- 
gious faith. ‘‘There is not expressed in this 
verse, aS some commentators suppose, the 
thought of a retribution in after life, but it must 
be confessed that the standpoint of observation 
on which Koheleth here places himself could 
easily lead to this conclusion, although ft is not 
here drawn (Euster).—Which fear before 
him.—Not, ‘‘because they fear before him;” 
WS is here really a relative pronoun, pointing 
out the conformity of the conduct of the God- 
fearing to their designation as such. Comp. 1 
Tim: v. 8: ypac tiwa tac dvTwco yApac.—But it 
shall not be well with the wicked, nei- 
ther shall he prolong his days.—This denial 
of long life to the wicked does not contradict 
what is said in ver. 12; for there the question 
was not of long life, but of prolonged sinning.— 
Which are as a shadow; because he fear- 
eth not before God.—[Zécxunr: He is asa 
shadow who feareth not before God.] We have 
had the same figure in chap. vi. 12. The Vul- 
gate, as well as most modern commentators, are 


correct in*not joining OxD, with the Masoretic 


accentuation, to what precedes [thus also Lu- 
THER, VAIHINGER, HENGSTENBERG; ‘‘and as a 
shadow- will not live long”’], but to what follows 
[Vulg. ‘transeunt’’ ]. 

8. Lhird Strophe. Conclusion. Vers. 14 and 15. 
Since the unequal distribution of human destiny 
points to the futile character of all earthly oc- 
currences and conditions, we must so much the 
more enjoy present happiness, and profit by it 
with a contented mind.—There is a vanity 
which is done upon the earth.—See yer. 
10 and chap. iii. 16. That the lots of the just 
and the wicked are frequently commingled and 
interchanged in this world, seems to the Preacher 
as vanity, 7. ¢., as belonging to the evil conse- 
quences of the human fall; butit does not, there- 
fore, make on him an especially ‘bitter and 
gloomy”? impression, as Euster supposes. 
Comp. Hunestensera: “If there were righteous 
men such as there should be, wholly righteous, 
then the experience here given would certainly 
be in a high degree alarming. But since sin is 
also indwelling in the just, since they deserve 
punishment and need watchful care, since they 
can so easily slide into by-paths and fall into a 
mercenary worldliness, the shock must disappear 
for those who really dwell in righteousness. 
These latter are often severely disturbed by the 
fact here presented to view, but it is for them 
only a disturbance. The definitive complaint 
regarding this comes only from those who with- 
out claim or right count themselves among the 
just. And it is clear that the equality of result 
for the evil and just is only an external and par- 
tal one. To those whom God loves, every thing 
must be for the best, and the final issue separates 








the evil from the good.”—Ver. 15. Then I 


commended mirth, etc.*—Comp. the exegeti- 
cal remarks on ii. 24; iii. 22; v. 19.—For that 


shall abide with him of his labour the days 
of his life.—Lit., ‘‘ That clings to him,” ete., z¢., 


that and that only becomes truly his; comp. 
IPI NIM chap. iii, 22; v. 19, which is syno- 
nymous in sense, The optative meaning of 
0) (Hirzie: ‘that may cling to him;” Hxerz- 
FELD: “that may accompany him,” eéc.), is un- 


necessary and runs counter to the analogy of 
those earlier parallels. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


( With Homiletical Tints.) 


The warnings against seduction through the 
snares and amorous arts of women, concerning 
rebellion against authority, and wicked oppres- 
sion and violence, are quite dissimilar in their 
nature, and hang but loosely together. For in 
the first of these warnings the attention of the 
author is principally directed to the depraved 
nature of woman as the originator and principal 
representative of the ruin of man through sin; in 
the second, it is less the Divine necessity that is 
made especially emphatic, than the human utility 
and profitableness in the obedience to be ren- 
dered to kings; and in the third, the principal 
object of attention is not the wicked conduct of 
sinners in itself, but the fixed, certain, and just 
retribution of God for this conduct, together 
with the useful lesson which the good man is fo 
draw therefrom. The questions concerning the 
origin, goal, and remedy of human depravity, 
[the most important problems in anthropology ], 
are in this way touched, but by no means ex- 
haustively treated; and the indicated solutions 
reveal a certain one-sidedness on account of the 
brevity of the illustration. It appears, at least, 
in chap. vii. 28, as if the female sex were tho- 
roughly and without exception evil, and the first 
woman* was represented as thé sole originator 
of the sin of humanity ; and just so it seems asif 





*(“Tt was then I commended mirth,” etc.; that is, under such 
a view of mankind and their destiny. See the text note. 
The conjunction } in AMA) connects by showing the time 


and reason. It is very important as showing that the Epi- 
curean aspect Koheleth sometimes exhibits was in connec- 


tion with, and conditioned upon, such discouraging and 
gloomy views of human destiny as those just mentioned. . 
And this explains the WR, in what follows, as the matter 


or language of the false commendation (quod, Srv), “that 
there was no other good to man,”—or then “I praised 
mirth,” etc. (saying), “that there was no good to man,” ete.; 
and so of what follows: “and that this only remains to 
him,” etc. It is all dependent on ‘AM3Y, as the subject 


matter of the Epicurean commendation. ZOCKLER omits all 
remarks on Ws here, and the connection of ANAW), al- 


though it is go important. 


"Twas then that pleasure I extolled: 

How that there was no good to man beneath the sun, 
Except to eat and drink, and [here] his joy to find 
And this alone attends him in his toil, : 
During all the days, etc. 


Ge 


Compare the Arabic \ res residua, as used in the 


“A. 


Koran to denote the portion either of the pi i i 
: Pious in the life 
ie i or of the wicked pleasure-seekers in this world.— 





See ee 


Se te ok 


CHAP. VII. 238-29.—VIII. 1-15. 





the remedy against sin and its bad effects were 
mainly (chap. viii. 2 ff.) unconditional obedience 


to earthly authority; and then, again, it would: 


appear (chap. viii. 15) that a frivolous and 
thoughtless joyousness were recommended. But 
that this is mere appearance, is proved by the 
connection of each of the respective passages. 
As in chap. vii. 29, not women alone, but sinning 
humanity as a whole, are presented as the de- 
stroyers of the originally upright, pure, and 
God-like nature [corresponding to the words of 
Paul, é¢’ @ ravte¢ juaprov, Rom. y. 12]; not less 
in chap. vili. 2 ff. is the duty of obedience to au- 
‘thority to be, from the beginning, Divinely influ- 
enced, and therefore subordinated to the higher 
duty of obedience towards God [corresponding 
with Acts iv. 19]. And finally, the joy recom- 
mended in ver. 15 appears clearly as the joy of 
one fearing God [comp. vers. 12 and 13], and 
consequently it no more forms an exclusive con- 
trast to the rejoicing with trembling of Ps. ii. 11 
than it contradicts the Apostolic admonition: 
“Rejoice in the Lord always” (Phil. iv. 4). In 
short, it is every where the conduct of the truly 
wise man, who, as such, is also the God-fearing 
man, to which the Preacher directs us, and in 
which he gets a view of the true ideal in the 
sphere of ethical anthropology (comp. vii. 23-25 ; 
Vitel’, Di). ; 

Thence is drawn for a collective homiletical 
treatment of this section the following theme: 
the truly wise man fears God, and guards him- 
self as well against unchastity as against the dis- 
loyalty and injustice of this world. Or, the truly 
wise man in Conflict with the enticements of this 
world, as he meets them first in the cunning of 
women, secondly, in the desire of rebellion, and 
thirdly, in the wickedness and arrogant violence 
of tyrants. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 


Chap. vii. 23-25. Gurer:—Our knowledge is 
fragmentary: the more we learn, the more we 
perceive how far we are removed from true wis- 
dom, Sirach li. 21f.; -1 Cor. xiii. 9.—HansEn:— 
No one on earth has the ability and skill to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of the works of God. 
They remain unfathomably deep and hidden 
from our eyes.—We must exert all the powers 
of our soul to discover the difference between 
wisdom and folly.—Srarxe:—Depend not on 
your own strength in Christianity. You imagine 
that you make progress, but in reality you retro- 
grade, and lose, in your spiritual arrogance, that 
which you had already acquired (2 John 8.).— 
The best teachers are those who teach to 
others what they themselves have learned by ex- 
perience. : 

TusINGEN BisuE:—Man was created in inno- 
cence, justice and holiness, and this is the image 
of God, that he lost after the fall, but after which 
he should again strive with all earnestness.— 
Henastensperc:—After the fall, man forgot to 
remain in a receptive relation, which, in respect 
to the dvabev cogia, is the only proper position ; 
he chases after schemes of his presumptuous 
thoughts. The only means of becoming free from 
so dire a disease, and of being delivered from the 
bonds of his own thoughts -and phantoms, is 
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again to return to Divine subjection, and re- 
nouncing all his own knowledge, to permit him- 
self to be taught of God. 

Chap. viii. 1. Zuyss :—Impenetrable as is the 
human heart in itself, it is nevertheless often 
betrayed by the countenance.—Srarxe:—The 
innocent man looks happy and secure. He who 
cherishes injustice in the heart looks at no one 
cheerfully nor rightly. —HunastenperG:—When, 
by.the transforming power of wisdom, the heart 
of flesh has taken the place of the heart of stone, 
and inward flexibility and obedience that of 
terror in presence of God and His command- 
ments, it becomes also evident in the counte- ° 
nance. 

Vers. 2, 6. Lurmur:—It is enough for you to 
do so in the state, that you should obey the king’s 
commands, and listen to him who is ordained of 
God. Here you see how civil obedience is com- 
prehended in obedience to God. So Paul would 
have seryants obey their masters, not as submit- 
ting to men, but as to God.—MrLancuTson :— 
Thus is obedience ordained. Obey the Divine 
voice first; then the king commanding things 
not repugnant to the Divine law.—This will be 
in conformity with the rule given Acts iy. 19.— 
STarkE (ver. 8):—The powerful ones of this 
world have among men no higher one over them, 
to whom they must give an account, but in hea- 
ven there is One higher than the highest. Wisdom 
of Solomon yi. 2-4.—-(Ver. 5): He who keeps the 
commandments of God will, for the sake of God 
and his conscience, also obey the salutary com- 
mands of authority, Col. ili. 23.—HrnesrEn- 
Bera (Ver. 5):—The wise heart knows well that 
as certainly as God will judge justly in His own 
time, so certainly also can he not be really and 
lastingly unhappy who keeps the commandments, 
and therefore has God on his side.—(Ver. 6): 
With all his power, man is nevertheless not inde- 
pendent, but is subjected to the heavy blows 
of human destiny. ‘Thus all men will be unable 
to place any impediment to the execution of the 
justice of God for the good of His children. 

Ver. 7, 8. Himronymus (Ver. 8): We are not 
to mourn, though often oppressed by the unjust 
and powerful; since all these things come to an 
end in death, and the proud potentate himself, 
after all his tyrannical cruelties, cannot retain 
the soul when taken away by death.—CramEr 
(Ver. 7):—It is vain that we anxiously trouble 
ourselves about the progress and issue of things 
to come; therefore we should abandon our pry-, 
ing desire. Ps. xxxvii. 5.—Guter:—The last 
conflict and struggle is the hardest and most 4 
dangerous ; but a pious Christian should not be 
terrified at it; for the conquest of Jesus over 
death will become his own through faith; tem-, | 
poral death is for him only a dissolution, a pass- 
ing away in peace. 

Mezancutuon:—This question tortures all 
minds; so that many who see the prosperity of - 
the wicked, and the misfortunes of the Just, be- 
gin to think there is no Providence. It is the 
excelling strength of faith, that it is not broken 
by such spectacles, but retains the true cognition 
of God, and waits patiently for the judgment.— 
OsrtanpER:—It does not become us to dictate to 
God how He shall rule the world. Let it satisfy 
us that God rulés, and will finally bring to light 


~ 
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the justice of His judgment.—Because God delays 
a while in the punishment of sin, men falsely 
convince themselves that their wickedness will 
go wholly unpunished, Sirach vy. 4, 5.—J. Laneu: 
—The children of God consider the patience of 
the Lord their salvation [2 Pet. iii, 15]; whilst 
the wicked consider this patience as a privilege 
to sin the more boldly (Rom. vi. 1). But how- 
» ever happy they may esteem themselves, they 
nevertheless die unblessed; and their happiness 
is changed into eternal shame. 
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Vers. 14 and 15. Brries. Biste:—Joy is a 
godly cheerfulness and serenity of soul; since 
the just man, though he may suffer from the 
vanities of this world, which are common to all, 
keeps his soul free from vain cares, calm through 
faith in God, and hence cheerful and ready in the 
performance of its duties; so that he eats, drinks 
and rejoices, 7. ¢., enjoys what God gives him, in 
a calm, cheerful, and fitting manner.—HEne- 
stmnBeRG:—[See previous exegetical illustra- 
tions to ver. 14]. 


FOURTH DISCOURSE. 
re E 


Of the relation of true wisdom in the internal and external life of man. 
(Cuap. VIII. 16—XIL. 7.) 


A. The unfathomable character of the universal rule of God should not frighten the wise man from 
an active part in life, but should cheer and encourage him thereto. 


(Cuaprer VIII. 16—IX. 16.) 


1. It cannot be denied that the providence of God in the distribution of human destiny is unfa- - 


> thomable and incomprehensible. 
(Cuap. VIII. 16—IX. 6.). 


16 When I applied mine heart to know wisdom, and to see the business that is done 
upon the earth: (for also there is that neither day nor night seeth sleep with his 
17 eyes:) Then I beheld all the work of. God, that a man cannot find out the work 
that is done under the sun: because though a man labour to seek ¢t out, yet he 
shall not find it; yea, further; though a wise man think to know dt, yet shall he 
not be able to find zz. 
IX. 1 For all this I considered in my heart even to declare all this, that the righteous 
and. the wise, and their works, are in the hand of God: no man knoweth either love 
2 orhatred by all that is before them. All things come alike to all: there is one event 
to the righteous and to the wicked; to the good, and to the clean, and to the 
unclean; to him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not; as 7s the good, so 
3 is the sinner; and he that sweareth, as he that feareth an cath. This is an evil 


_, among all things that are done under the sun, that there is one event unto all: yea, 


also the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness 7s in their heart while 
they live, and after that they go to the dead. For to him that is joined to all the 
living there is hope: for a living dog is better than a dead lion. For the living 
know that they shall die: but the dead know not any thing, neither have they any 
more a reward; for the memory of them is forgotten. Also their love, and their 


hatred, and their envy, is now perished; neither have they any more a portion for 
ever in any thing that is done under the sun. 


oe Of 


2, Therefore it behooves us to enjoy this life cheerfully, 
(Vers. 7-10). 


7 _ Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart; for 
8 God now accepteth thy works. Let thy garments be always white; and let thy 
9 head lack no ointment. Live Joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days 


and to use it in profitable avocations. 





; . CHAP. VIII. 16-17.—Ix. 1-16. age 








of the life of thy vanity, which he hath given thee under the sun, all 

1 . . 2 ; : ° Ge ) t 

thy vanity: for that is thy portion in this life, and in thy labour aa mn tle. 

10 under the sun. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do ¢t with thy might, for there 
4" nO work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
Magoest.. , 


\ 


3. The uncertain result of human effort in this world should not deter us from zealously strivin 
re after wisdom. : : : 


Vers. 11-16. ‘ 


I returned, and saw under the sun, that the race zs not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understandin 
12 nor yet fayour to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them all fe 

man also knoweth not his time: as the fishes that are taken in an evil net tad as 

the birds that are caught in the snare; -so are the sons of men’ snared in an evil 
13 time, when it falleth suddenly upon them. This wisdom have I seen also under the 
14 sun, and it seemed great unto me: There was a little city, and few men within it; 

and there came a great king against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks 
15 against it: Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom de- 
16 livered the city; yet no man remembered that same poor man; Then said I, Wis- 
dom is better than strength: nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom is despised and 
his words are not heard. : 


11 


(Ch. viii. W—IW3 equivalent to 4 wWs3, “in that which to”—‘in proportion to;” Vulgate well renders it quanto 
plus. LXX. éca éav; “in proportion to that which one shall labor ”—or “the more he labors.” It is found elsewhere 
only in Jonah i. 7, or, in composition, mW? and v3, It is certainly not a Chaldaism, but it is said “to belong to 


the later Hebrew,” and the argument runs iithis way: Koheleth must belong to the later Hebrew, be i i 

elsewhere found only in Jonah; and Jonah must belong to the later Hebrew, because this word is phen ee ee 
Kokeleth. It is also called a Rabbinism in Koheleth; but it is rather a Kohelethism much employed, with other otis: 
lethisms, by the earliest Rabbins, because that book was a great favorite with them, and regarded by them as a specimen 


of the more elegant and courtly, as wellas the more philosophical Hebrew.—Ch. ix. 1, 4325); it has the same meaning 
- T! t= 


here with 9, Ecclesiastes iii. 18, to explore—prove by exploring—primary sense, separate urify. Iti 
the affinity, or of the interchange of meanings, in verbs ain wau and double ain—t. LJ s purify Sah GEA 


EXEGETICAL AND, CRITICAL. 


1. Vainineur deviates from the above analysis 
of this section into three divisions, but only so 
_ far as to extend the first division simply to chap. 

ix. 8, which does not well coincide with the con- 

tents of ver. 4-6, that clearly refer to what im- 
mediately precedes. Several commentators be- 
gin a new section with chap. ix. 11 [ Hann, 
indeed a new discourse], and deny in this way 
that the principal theme of the whole piece—the 
contrast between the inscrutability of human 
destinies, and the wisdom which still retains 
its worth, and is to be sought after as the high- 
est good—is also treated in this last division, 
and that it is more closely allied with the fore- 
going than with that which follows ver. 17.— 
Hunestenperg@ also very improperly separates 
vers. 11, 12 from the four subsequent ones, with 
which they are most closely connected; see be- 
low at ver. 18. 

First Strophe, first division. Chap. viii. 16, 17. 
The universal rule of God is unfathomable.— 
When I applied mine heart.—Lit., “gave,” 
comp. chap. viii. 9, “W/N3 introduces the longer 
primary clause, to which then, in ver. 17, a still 
- longer secondary clause corresponds, introduced 
by } or VYRN There is no closer connection 


with the preceding, such as is affirmed by Ro- 





SENMUELLER, Hirzic, HungstENBERG and Haun 
according to the example of most old authors, 
The commendation of pleasure in yer. 15, like 
the earlier praise of cheerfulness [chap. ii. 24; 
iii, 22; vy. 18, 20], fittingly closes the preceding, 
whilst this clause, as is shown by 3 chap. ix. i 
serves as a basis and preparation for the subse- 
quent reflections.—To know wisdom, and 
see the business.—Comp. i. 18, 17. The 
word 71) is here as there the travail caused by 


a zealous searching after the grounds and aims 
of human action, fate, and life.—For also 
there is that neither day nor night. 3 


here gives the nature and operation of the tra- ’ 
vail; or is inferential, ‘*so that,” as Gen. xl. 15; 
Ex. iii. 11, ete. [comp. Varuinerr]. The paren- 
thetical interpretation of this third clause [Ew- 
ALD, ExstrR, Haun, efc.] is also unnecessary.— 
‘To see sleep” is equivalent to enjoying sleep; 
comp. Gen. xxxi..40; Prov. vi. 4; Ps. cxxxii. 4 
(Lat. somnum videre).—Ver. 17. Then I be- 


held all the work of God. n¥yyp-Ya-ny 


mrs is the accusative of relation: ‘I saw in 
relation to all the work of God.” The work that 
is done under the sun, that we find in the subse- 
quent clause, is the same as the “ work of God,” 
the universal rule of the Most High; and the in- 
ability to find this work, its incomprehensibility 
and inscrutability [comp. Ps. cxlvii. 5; Rom. xi. 


. ca 
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33] form from the beginning the principal theme 
of the assertion. To “find” is used in the sense 
of “to comprehend, to fathom ;” comp. iii. 113; vil. 
94: Because though a man labour to seek 
it out.—That is, however much he may try, in 


spite of all his toil, ede. WWS via* is equivalent to 
WWNI-WN2 [comp. the similar crowding of re- 
lations in Jonah i.7, 8, 12, and-also the Aramaic 


a rine p and signifies, when taken together with 


the following verb iy, ‘¢with that which is in 


it,” efc.; that is, ‘with that which there is in 
his labor,” or ‘‘with that zeal and talent percep- 
tible init.” Compare Hrrzie on this passage, who 
correctly rejects as unnecessary EwaLp’s eme.- 


dation Ws 23 in place of WWN wa, although 


the LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac seem to have so 
read it.— Yea further, though a wise man 
think to know it.— Ws’ ON “should he 


presume,” ‘should he attempt;” comp. Exod. 
ii. 14; 2 Sam. xxi. 16. : 

3. First strophe, second division. Chap. ix. 1-8. 
All men, the just, as well as the unjust, are sub- 
ject to the same fate, especially to the law of mor- 
tality.—For all this I considered in my 
heart. Namely, when I applied my heart to 
know wisdom, chap. viii. 16. ‘All this” refers 
to what immediately follows.—Even to declare 


all this. The infinitive construct with 2 29305 


: re 
continues the finite verb, as elsewhere the infi- 
nitive absolute; comp. Isa. xxxviii. 20; x. 32, 
33 equivalent to 172 (chap. iii. 18) is found 
only in this passage in the O. T.—That the 
righteous and the wise, and their works, 
are in the hand of God. That is, wholly 
dependent on Him, not capable, in any man- 
ner, independently to shape their life; so that 
their best actions may be followed.by the sad- 
dest fate. Comp. HencasteEnBrera on this pas- 
sage, who correctly shows that there is affirmed 
an unconditional dependence, not of human ac- 
tion in itself, but of its results on God.—No man 
knoweth either love or hatred. That is, 
no man knoweth in advance whether God will 
grant him love or hatred (7. ¢., happiness or un- 
happiness); (MicHartis, KnoBEL, VAIHINGER, 
and HENGSTENBERG are correct). Others read: 
«No man knoweth whether he will love or hate ;” 
[Hirzic, Exsrzr]. But this interpretation is 
not in harmony with the text, and would give a 
sense which is foreign alike to the passage and 
the book, and for which chap. ii. 5 cannot be 
quoted as proof, as is done by Hirzig¢.—By all 
that is before them. That is, not ‘as af- 
firmed by Hirronymus, Grier, and Rospnmunt- 
LER,—all their destinies are clear, and asit were 
visible before their eyes, but the reverse: all 
their destinies lie in the dark uncertain future 
before them; they have yet everything to expe- 
rience, happiness as well as unhappiness, good as 
well as evil. Comp. vii. 14, where PIN <«pbe- 

eS 


hind him” signifies. just the same as here 





*[See the text note on this word, and the simple transla- 
tion of the Vulgate and LXX., which came from the text as 
it is—T. L.J 
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rom? «before them.” Knobel unnecessarily 
insists that 5D here means: Everything is be- 
fore them, everything can occur to them—even 
great misfortune—a sense that would need to be 
more clearly indicated by the context than is here 
the case. Ver. 2.—All things come alfke 
to all. That is, every thing happens to the 
wise and just as to all others; the just have no 
special fortune, they share the common fate of 
all (in this world of course). Knopet, EWwaLp, 
Hermicstept, Umpreit, and Ien@sTENBERG cor- 
rectly take this position, whilst Nirare and Ets- 
ver include the following words THN p>» 


and so bring out this somewhat obscure ‘and dis- 
torted thought: ‘All are as all, they meet one 


fate ;’’ but Varnincer takes San at the begin- 


ning of the verse as an elliptical repetition from 
ver. 1: “Yesall! Just as all have the same des- 
tiny,” ee.—There is one event to the right- 
eous and to the wicked. 
are the offspring and the victims of one and the 
game blind power of chance [Hirzra], but they 
are subjected to one and the same divine provi- 
dence as regards the issue of their life. Hune- 


STENBERG justly says: ‘Chance (7p?) just — 


as in iii. 19 (comp. ii. 14, 15), does not form the 
counterpart to divine providence, but to the spon- 
taneous activity on the part of the just.” —To the 
good and to the clean and to the unclean. 
In order that one may not take clean and unclean 
in the levitical or externally legal sense, but in 
the moral sense, the kindred thought of 21 
(good) precedes that of 1 (pure) as expla- 


natory.—He that sweareth as he that 
feareth an oath. That is, the frivolous 
swearer, and he that considers an oath sacred. 
That this is the sense is plainly seen in chap. yiii. 
2, from which passage it appears that it does not 
enter the author’s mind to condemn the oath in, 
general as something immoral. VAIHINGER is of 
opinion that by him that feareth an oath, as by 
him that does not sacrifice, is meant an Essene, 
or at least a representative of growing Esseni- 


Not that they — 





anism. But the designation is by no means clear — “ 


enough for this; and the one not sacrificing seems 
clearly to be a wicked contemner of the leyitical 
laws concerning the temple and sacrifices, and 
not an unreasonably conscientious ascetic in the 
sense of Hssenianism.— Ver. 3.—This is an 
evil among all things that are done under 


the sun. 1)) 53 Y) cannot mean the worst 


of all, ete. (RosENMUELLER, VAIHINGER) but in 
the absence of thearticle before Y (comp. the 


Song of Solomon i. 8; Jos. xiv. 15, efc.), simply 
bad, evil among all things, or in all things; 
therefore an evil accompanying and dwelling in 
every earthly occurrence.—That there is one 
event unto all. Namely, that befalls all. 
i7V)p must be taken as in verse 2, and points 


out, therefore, not what one meets with in life, 
but its issue, its end. The equal liability of 
all to death, even the good and thejust, is de- 
signated by Koheleth as that evil, that evil thing 
that is mixed with every earthly occurrence; 


(comp. Rom. vy. 14, 21; 1 Cor. xv. 55f.; Heb. 
ii, 15). 


Yea, also the heart of the sons of 


~_. 
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‘men, is full of evil; namely, in consequence 
ofthis their liability to the power of death, which, 
therefore, also in addition exerts a demoralizing 
effect on them; comp. chap. viii. 11.—And af- 
ter that they go to the dead. The suffix to 
yoo is to be considered as neuter, (‘and after 
this condition,” comp. Jer. li. 46), not masculine 
as if the sense were ‘‘and after it” (7 ¢., after 
this life) as in vi. 12; x.14. The preposition of 
motion (7% in C97 ON) “indicates that the 
sense of ‘it goes,’ is to complete the sentence,” 
FART EC seg i 
4, First strophe, conclusion. Vers. 4-6. In spite 
' of the presentation just given, the condition of the 
living is everto be preferred to that of the dead. — 
For to him that is joined (Zocxkirr, taking 
the reading 3" translatesit, ‘whois itthatis 


preferred ?”—T.'L.). Thus according to the k’tip | 


Wa, pualof WMI ‘to choose, prefer,” does 


VaIHINGER more correctly give the sense: ‘There 
is no one who would be here preferred and accept- 
ed, or who would have achoice, who would be ex- 
empted from death ; since dying isacommon fate; 
each one must go to the dead; butin death there 
is nothing more to hope.” In the same way, sub- 
stantially, does HusreR translate, except that he 
punctuates 12), and therefore gives it actively; 


‘©For who has any choice?” Many later com- 
mentators adhere to the k’ri a> la which the 
Ixx. read (ric 6¢ Kotvavel mpd¢ mavtac TovC Cavrac) 
together with Symmachus and the Targum. 
- They translate, therefore, with Ewan, ‘“ who is 
joined to the living has hope,” or, with Hurrzic, 
interrogatively, ‘‘ whois it who would be joined 
to all.the living?” But the sense thus arising 
makes a very forced * connection ; and the trans- 
lation of Hann, who takes the word 137 - inthe 
sense of ‘‘charming,” is open to very weighty 
linguistic objections.—To all the living there 
is hope. Literally, ‘for all living,” for all as 
long as they live. The grammatical expression 
does not accord with Hznasrensera’s interpre- 


' tation: ‘‘One may trust to all living ;” for os 


is used with the verb MUI (Ps. iv.6; xxxi. 7), 
but not with the substantive pny for the in- 


‘troduction of the one in whom the confidence is 
placed. Comp. Job xi. 18.—For a living dog 
is better than a dead lion. For the most 
contemptible and hateful thing that lives (comp. 
for the proverbial use of the dog in this relation, 
1 Sam. xvii. 48; 2 Sam. ix. 8; Isa. lxvi. 3; 
Matt. xy. 26; Rey. xxii. 15, etc.) is more valua- 
ble than the most majestic of all beasts if it is 
dead; (for the majesty and glory of the lion as 
the king of beasts, consult Isa*xxxviii. 13; Ho- 
sea xiii. 7; Lamentations iii. 10; Job x. 16). 
This proverb is also known to the Arabs. See 
Goutus, Adag. Cent. 2, n. 3. 

Ver. 5.—For the living know that they 
shall die. The consciousness of the neces- 
sity of death, is here presented not as the only, 
but yet as the characteristic superiority of the 
‘living over the dead, just as if only the necessity 

*[It may well be said, on the other hand, that the exceed- 
ingly forced rendering of ZocKLeR and VaIHINGER show that 


the common translation “joined, associated,’ and the read- 
ing 3yV on which it is grounded, are correct —T. L.] 











of death were the object of human knowledge— 
an individualizing statement of an ironical and 
yet most serious nature.—Neither have they 
any more reward. Not that they have had 
their share (Hirzic) but. that God no longer ex- 
ercises retributive justice towards them, because 
they are wanting in conscious, personal life. 
The fact of a retribution in a world beyond, is 
only apparently denied here, for the author now 
sees only the conditions of this world; on the 
subsequent fate of a spirit returned to God he is 
forthe present entirely silent (chap. xii. 7; comp. - 
xi. 9).—For the memory of them is for- 
gotten. So entirely do the dead remain with- 
out reward; not even the smallest thing that 
could profit them here below, not even the pre- 
servation of their memory with their posterity, 
is granted to them. Comp. Ps. xxxi. 12; Job 
xiy. 21. It is doubtful whether 131 ‘‘memory” 


is intended to rhyme with the preceding 12” 


“reward” (as Hirzia supposes). It is more 
probable that such a rhyming is made in the fol- 


lowing verse between CONNIV and TODN8Ip.— 


its : 

Ver. 6. A continued description of the sad fate 
of the dead; “from the very beginning with 
touching depth of tone, a strain of lamentation 
overpowering the author’ (Hirzic). Also 
their love and their hatred and their envy 
is now perished. That is, not that they are 
deprived of the objects of their love, hatred, or 
envy (Knosst), but these sentiments and activi- 
ties themselves have ceased for them; as ("ND 
they are destitute of all affections, interests, and 
exertions, and lead rather a merely seeming life. 
(RosENMUELLER, Hrrzic). The sad existence of 
departed souls in Seheol, as described in Job | 
xiy. 11ff., seems here to hover before the author, 
just as in ver. 10 below, he expressly speaks of 
it. Itis significant that he denies them love as 
well as hatred, and would seem thereby to mark” 
their condition as one extremely low. | 

5. Second strophe, vers. 7-10. On account of 
this superiority of life, compared with the condi- 
tion of the dead, and the uncertainty of human 
fate in general, it behooves us to enjoy life cheer- 
fully (vers. 7-9), and to use it zealously in the 
activity of our vocations (ver. 10).—Go thy 
way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart. (Comp. 
ii. 24; v. 19). This collective triad, ‘‘eat, 
drink, and be merry,” is here, as it were, in- 
creased to a quartette; joy being doubly desig- 


nated, first as it finds its expression in cheerful 


adornments of the body and appropriate orna- 
ment, and then in loving unison with a wife.— 
Wine* is used as a symbol and producer of joy, 
and also in chap. x. 19; Gen. xxvii. 25; Ps. 


civ. 15, ete. For 210-293, “of joyful heart, 


gay,” comp. 1 Sam. xxy. 38; also chap. vil. 3 
of the foregoing.—For God now accepteth 
thy works. ‘That is, not that God finds plea- 
sure in just this eating, drinking, ede. (H1rzie), 





*[“And merrily drink thy wine.” No where do we find 
more of the Bacchanalian expression, and yet ZOCKLER would 
regard it here as tho ‘‘innocent and normal use of wine.” 
(See his comment on x. 19); whilst elsewhere, with no dif- 
ference of language, it denotes, he says, the “corrupting 
and licentious use.” The irony of the passage 1s shown at 
once by comparing it with vii. 2 and ii. 2.—T. L.] 
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but, thy moral conduct and efforts have long 
pleased Him,* wherefore thou mayst hope in the 
future surely to receive thy reward from Him. 
(Henastenpere correctly takes this position).— 
Ver. 8. Let thy garments be always white. 
White garments are the expression of festive 
joy and pure, calm feelings in the soul, comp. 
Rey. iii. 4 f.; vii. 9 ff. Koheleth could hardly 
have meant a literal observance of this precept, 
so that the conduct of Sisinnius, Novatian 
bishop of Constantinople, who, with reference 
to this passage, always went in white garments, 
was yery properly censured by Chrysostom as 
Pharisaical and proud. HEnGsTENBERG’S view 
is arbitrary, and in other respects scarcely cor- 
responds to the sense of the author: ‘* White 
garments are here to be put on as an expression 
of the confident hope of the future glory of the 
people of God, as Spenzr had himself buried in 
a white coffin as a sign of his hope in a better 
future of the Church.”—And let thy head 
lack no ointment. As in 2 Sam. xii. 20; 
xiv. 2; Isa. lxi.8; Amos vi. 6; Prov. xxvii. 9; 
Ps. xlv. 8, so here appears the anointing oil, 
which keeps the hair smooth and makes the face 
to shine, asa symbol of festive joy, and a con- 
trast to a sorrowing disposition. There is no 
reason here for supposing fragrant spikenard 
(Mark xiv. 2), because the question is mainly 
about producing a good appearance by means of 
the ointment, comp. Ps. cxxxiii. 2.—Ver. 9. 
—lLive joyfully with the wife whom 
thou lovest. That is, enjoy life with her, 
comp. lili, 1; Ps. xxxiv. 12; and also chap. 
vil. 28, above, to which expression, apparently 
directed against all intercourse with women, 
the present one -serves as a corrective. —All 
the days of the life of thy vanity. This 
short repetition of the preceding (‘all the 
days of thy vain life, which he has given thee 
under the sun’’) is left out of the Septuagint and 
Chaldaic, but is produced in the Vulgate, and 
should be by,no means wanting, because it 
points with emphasis} to the vanity of life as a 


*[As there is nothing said about moral conduct in the 
text, or any other conduct except unrestrained eating and 
drinking, this remark of ZéckiER’s is perfectly gratuitous. 
If it is to be taken as serious advice of Koheleth, then Hrr- 
z1G’s view is far more logical: “It is just this eating, drink- 
ing, etc., that God approves beforehand, so that you can 
indulge, without any scruple to disturb your sensual joy.” 
low contrary this is to other declarations of Koheleth we 
have elsewhere shown. How utterly opposed it is to other 
numerous passages of Scripture need not be pointed out. 
It is equivalent to saying God will never “bring thee into 
judgment” for it, or that He is utterlyindifferent. See the 
Appendix to this Division, p. 134.—T. L.] 

fiver. 9. “ The days of thy vain life? or, more literally, 
“all the days of the life of thy vanity.” The Ixx. left out 
this second mention because they regarded it as a mere re- 
petition. Martin G&IER would connect it, not with the 
former, which he says would be odiosa repetitio, but specially 
with what is said about the wife, as indicating that the con- 
jugal relation continues through life, as also the idea, Luke 
xxvi. 36, that there is no marriage in the other world. 
Other commentators have, in like manner, been disturbed 
by it, but it only shows that no amount of piety, or of 
learning, will fit a man to be a true interpreter of this 
book without something of the poetic spirit by which 
it is‘pervaded. It is not emphasis merely, much less an 
enforced motive to joy, that this repetition gives us, as 
Hirzia and ZOcKLER maintain, but a most exquisite pathos in 
view of the transitoriness and poverty of life. The style 
of diction reveals the style of thought, showing how far it 
is from the Epicurean sentiment of any kind, whether gross 
or moderate. It is the language of one musing, soliloqui- 
zing, full of some touching thought that causes him to 
lingersover his words, and keep their sad music in his ear, 
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principal motive to joy.—For that is thy 
portion in this life and in thy labor, 
etc. That is, for this cheerful and moderate 
enjoyment of life shall, according to the will of 
God, compensate thee for the toil and labor 
which this life brings with it; comp. ii. 10; 
iii. 22; vy. 18.—Ver. 10.—Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, 


The word qn33 is by the Vulgate and most 
modern authors joined to NW, whilst accord- 


ing to the accents and the collocation, it belongs 
to what precedes. But it is a vigorous doing, 
nevertheless, that is here recommended ; for the 
sense is clear: whatsoever presents itself, is to be 
performed with thy strength, whatsoever offers 
itself to thee as an object for thy exertion, that 
do! For the expression, ‘‘ whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do,” comp. 1 Sam. x. 7; xxiii. 8; 
Judges ix. 33; also Isa. x. 13, 14.—For there 
is no work nor device, efc.,in the grave 
whither thou goest. comp. ver. 6. As Ko- 
heleth gives a motive here in his admonition to 
an active life, by pointing to the lifeless and in- 
active condition of departed souls in the realm 


of death, so speaks Christ in John ix. 4: éué - 


det épyalecbat &we tuépa éotiv: Epyerat vbE bre ovdelc 
Otvaras épydfecbar. Since the vig (night) men- 
tioned in John ix. 4 and elsewhere, is clearly 


something else than the “inv of this passage, 


there is no definite reference to the latter, as 
HENGSTENBERG affirms, but between the two as- 
sertions there is a certain analogy. 





There are examples of it in the Greek poets, especially in 
Homer, which have led the ancient writers on rhetoric to 
giveitatechnical name. Thus PLUTARCH calls it éravadopa, 
and so also the later writer Macrozius, Saturnal. Lib. 
iv. 6, more particularly describes it: Nascitur pathos et de 
repetitione quam Grect émavapopay vocant, cum. sententizx ab 
tisdem nominibus inctptunt: “ Pathos also comes from repe- 
tition, which the Greeks call epanaphora, when sentences 
begin from the same words.” 1t receives some of its best 
illustrations from passages in the Iliad, such as xx. 371, 


xxiii. 641, and especially xxii. 126, which, though very dif- 


ferent from this, in other respects, has this same kind of 
pathetic repetition. 
of his awful danger from the near approach of Achilles— 
ov wey mas viv éaTiv amo Spvos ovd’ amd mérpys, 
TO Oapicésevar, ate mapOevos HiOeos TE, 
TmapSevos—nideos 7 dapiGerov adAAHAOLoLY. 
No time for such a friendly parley now, 
As when from oak and rock, the youth and maid, 
The youth and maid, hold parlance sweet together. 


Very different is the sentence of Solomon in its subject mat- 
ter, but like it in pathos, in the peculiar repetitive diction 
to which it gives rise, and the musing state of soul from 
which it flows: 


Go then, with gladness eat thy bread, aud merrily drink thy 
wine 

Thy garments ever white, thy head with fragrant oil 
adorned; 


Enjoy with her whom thou dost love, the days of thy vain 


life,— 
The days of thy vain life, the all, that God has given to thee 
Beneath the sun. : 
It is indeed irony, but not that of scorning sarcasm, nor of 
heartless satire. It is the irony of Scripture, full of a 
mournful tenderness, taking this as its most impressive 
form of serious admonition. Interpreted in its spirit, and 
even by what is rhetorically revealed upon its face, there is 
no contradiction between it and vii. 2, 3; ii. 2; and other 
passages in this book that represent sobriety, and even sad- 
ness, as morally and spiritually better for man than mirth. 
We have dwelt more fully on these topics, and at the hazard 
of some repetition, in the extended excursus on the alleged 
Epicureanism of Koheleth, p.131. It has been done, because 
no ideas suggested by the book seemed more important in 
their bearing upon its thorough interpretation.—1, L.J 






It is Hector soliloquizing in the time — 
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6. Third strophe, Introduction. Vers, 11 and 
12. Human actions in this world depend en- 
tirely on divine fate, and their success, therefore, 
is too often in no comparison with the real ability 
and strength of the actor.—I returned.— 
Comp. chap. iv. 1. For the infinitive absolute 
TIN) comp. chap. viii. 9.—That the race is 


not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. These remarks serve only to illustrate 
what follows: ‘Neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favor to men of skill.” 
}0} favor, as in Ex. ili. 22; xi. 3; xii. 36, etc, 
—But time and chance happeneth to 
them all.—That is,,the success of human 
actions depends wholly on that higher power 
which controls the change of seasons, and per- 
mits men to be met sometimes by this, some- 
times by that (19) which ‘happens, meets;” 
(comp. 1 Kings v.18). A New Testament paral- 
lel is found in Rom. ix. 16, where, instead of 
time and chance, divine mercy is called the 
highest power in all human affairs.—Ver. 12. 
For man also knoweth not his time. 
A conclusion, a@ majort ad minus. ‘‘Even over 
his time itself, over his person and his life, to 
say nothing of his actions (ver. 11), there is a 
controlling power outside of him” (Hrraia). 
The “time ” of a man is here clearly equivalent 
to the time of his destruction; as elsewhere the 
“day,” of Job xviii. 20; or the ‘‘hour,” Job 
xii. 27; Mark xiv. 41. Comp. also chap. vii. 17 
preceding.—As the fishes that are taken. 
For net, and noose, and trap, as symbols of the 
judgments overtaking men, comp. Hosea vii. 12; 
Ezek. xii. 18; xxxil. 8; Prov. vii. 23; Luke 
xxi. 85.—So are the sons of men snared. 
opr Part. Pual see Ew. 3169. d. The word 


ie 

strikingly represents the helpless condition of 
men in the presence of divine destiny, that can 
put an end to their life at any moment, as the 
fowler who suddenly robs of its life the bird 
caught in the snare. An allusion to the catas- 
trophe threatened to the Persian kingdom by a 
new universal monarchy, the Macedonian, is not 
found in the passage, as HENGSTENBERG sup- 
poses. > 

7. Third strophe. Conclusion. Vers. 18-16. 
In spite of that dependence of human destiny 
and success on a higher power, which often vio- 
lently interferes ,with them, wisdom remains, 
nevertheless, a valuable possession, still able to 
effect great results with inconsiderable means 
of an external character, as is seen in the ex- 
ample of a poor and despised man, who, by 
lis wisdom, became the deliverer of his native 
city from threatening danger ‘of destruction. 
Whether this example is a purely feigned didac- 
tic story (thus think Ilenasrensere, Lururr, 
Mercerus, Starke, et ai.), or whether it re- 
fers to an historical fact within the experience 
of the author, must remain uncertain, on account 
of the general character of the description; and 
this so much the more so, because the only pas- 
sage that could seem to refer to a definite fact 
from Persian history (ver. 15) is of doubtful 
exposition. — This wisdom have I seen 
also under the sun. (Zicxxer, this have I 





seen as wisdom). The words YS) Tt ta 
man must clearly be thus translated (comp. 


the similar construction in chap. vii. 25), not, 
‘thus also saw I wisdom,” edc. (thus usually), 
or, ‘‘this also have I seen: wisdom,”* ete. (as 
Hirzia renders it,)changing Fit into 71.—And 
it seemed great unto me, «7. ¢., it appeared 
large, comp. Jonah iii. 8.—Ver. 14.—There 
was a little city, and few men within it. 
That is, not few inhabitants in general, but 
few fighting men available for defence—a cir- 
cumstance which shows the danger of the city 
to be so much greater, and the merits of its de- 
liverer to be so much more brilliant.—And 
there came a great king against it. We 
cannot deduce from the expression that the 
great king was the Persian; because the predi- 


cate vi attributed to the hostile king serves 


mainly to show the contrast to the smallness 
of the city, and the great size of the army 
led against it—And built great bulwarks 
against it. CONXD (from WSN “an instru- 


ment for seizure,” hence sometimes a ‘‘net;” 
é. g. vil. 26) is here used only in the significa- 
tion of bulwarks, and must therefore not here 
be confounded with the more customary ["1¥ 


(Deut. xx. 20; Micah iv. 14), as two manuscripts 
here read.—Ver. 15. Now there was found 
in ita poor wise man. Literal, ‘‘one found 
in it,” impersonal—not, ‘‘he, the king found.” 
—Yet no man remembered that same 
poor man. [Z6cKuer renders in the pluper- 
fect ‘“‘had remembered,” efc., and then makes 
it the ground of the remarks that follow. 
—T. L.] We can neither urge against this plu- 


perfect rendering of 31 x DAN) the circum- 
stance that the one in question is here designated 
as [301 WS and not as CN (for the predi- 
cate poor is clearly to point out why they did 
not remember him—), nor also the contents of 
the following verse. For in it the emphasis lies 
upon the commendation of wisdom contained in 
the first clause, not on the subsequent restrictive 
remark concerning the contempt and disregard 
that it often meets with. VAIHINGER is correct 
in his deviation from Hirzic, Ewaup, Husrer, 
and most modern authors, who, like the Vulgate 
and Lurumr, translate: ‘‘no man remembered.” 
As certain as this sense, according to which the 
discussion would be concerning a deliverer of 
his country, rewarded with the ingratitude of 
his fellow-citizens, is approached neither through 
language nor connection, just so certainly may 
we not (with Ewarp and seme ancient authors) 
here find an allusion to Themistocles as deliverer 





*[A much clearer sense, and better adapted to the whole 
spirit of the passage, is obtuined by taking 7JJIDF in the 
eganaee 


concrete, like the Greek 7d coddv, for a wise thing, a pro- 
Llem, a mystery, something tlat requires wisdom to explain 
it. Such use of it, though not 1ound elsewhere in the He- 
Lrew, is justified by the perfectly parallel Greck idiom, and 
by what is demanded to represent the peculiar thinking of 
this book. The mystery, puzzle, 7d coddv, prrocdpny.a, 
onrnwa, inquiry, is the curious case which he is going to 
state. The use of FJOD!, chiap. vii. 25, is quite dissimilar. 


Geist, 
This view is confirmed by what follows: “and 7f seemed 
great to me.”—'T. L.J 
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of Athens from the hand of Xerxes; and this lat- 


ter so much the less because Athens could scarce- 
ly have been designated by the author as ape 


Mop. Hrrzie is of opinion that the besieged 


city is the little sea-port Dora, vainly besieged by 
Antiochus the Great in the year 218 (Polyb. v. 
66); but nothing is known of the deliverance of 
this city by a “poor wise man,” and for many 
reasons the epoch of this book cannot be brought 
down to so late an era as that of Antiochus Mag- 
nus. Comp. the Introduction, @ 4, Obs. 38.—Ver. 
16. The moral of the story, is given in the words 
of Koheleth uttered immediately after he had 
heard it.—Then said I, wisdom is better 
than strength. Comp. similar sentences in 
chap. vii. 19; Prov. xiv. 99; xvi. 82; xxi. 22; 
‘xxiy. 5.Nevertheless the poor man’s wis- 
dom is despised. These words, which again 
limit the praise of wisdom expressed above, 
depend also on the expression, ‘Then said I.” 
They refer, according to ver. 15, to the fact that 

_in the beginning no one had thought of the wis- 
dom of that deliverer of the city—and not even” 
of the ingratitude afterwards shown to him, or 
of not haying followed his wise counsels (which 
latter view however would be in antagonism with 
ver. 15, according to which the sorely pressed 
city was really delivered). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
(With Homileiical Hints.) 


As the previous section contained a series of 
ethical precepts with an anthropological founda- 
tion (similar to the one preceding it) so is this 
- one a combination of theological and ethical truths, 
which the author lays to the heart of his readers. 
And it is especially the doctrine of the incompre- 
hensibility of the decrees and judgments of God, 
and of the hidden character of His universal rule 
that the author treats, and from which he de- 
rives the duties of a cheerful enjoyment and use 
of the blessings of life (ix. 7-9) of an untiring 
activity (ik. 10) and of continued striving after 
practical wisdom as a possession that is valuable 
under all circumstances. The contents are there- 
fore similar to those of chap. iii., only that there 
the principal thought is of the conditioning and 
restrictive character of the divine counsels and 
acts of universal rule; here, on the contrary, the 
prominent idea is their hidden and unsearchable 
nature (Rom. ix. 83; 1 Cor. xiii. 12). This sec- 
tion is also in close relation with chap. vi., espe- 
cially in regard to its ethical and practical pre- 
cepts (comp. ix. 9, with vi. 12; ix. 14, with vi. 
8; ix. 1-6, with vi. 2-6, etc.), only that from the 
former, the conclusions drawn are mainly seri- 
ous and gloomy, while from the latter they are 
predominantly cheerful. 


Homily on the whole section. The thought of 
the brevity of human life, and the obscurity of 
that which awaits us in it, should not discourage 
but impel us to a ready and cheerful use of the 
blessings granted us here below, as well as of the 
powers for atruly wise exertion ; or more briefly: 
Of the blessing and value of reflections concern- 

ing death, as an impulse to the zealous fulfilment 
’ of the avocations of life. 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS TO SEPARATE PASSAGES. _ 


Chap. viii. 16, 17. Hizronymus:—He shows 
that there are causes for all things, why each 
thing should thus be, and that there is righteous- 
ness in all, though they may be latent and be- 
yond the comprehension.—Zeyss: a Christian 
should neither show himself negligent in inves- 
tigating the works of God, nor too curious.— 
Hansen: God’s works that He performs among 
the children of men have eternity in view, and 
nothing short of eternity will open up to us their 
inner perfection, Rey. xv. 3.—BERLENB. BIBLE: 
—O ye poor blind men, who think to fathom by 
your wisdom the cause of divine providences ; 
ye are indeed greatly deceived! 
everything that surpasses our understanding, 
when you should rather confess that these things 
are so much the more divine, the more they sur- 
pass your comprehension. The more trouble you 
take ‘to fathom the secrets of wisdom by your 
own study, so much the less do you attain your 
goal, The true test that a man possesses genuine 
wisdom, is when he is assured that he cannot 


comprehend the mysteries of God as He deals . 


with souls.—HunestenBerc :—Blessed is the 
man who accepts without examination all that 
God sends him, in the firm trust that it is right, 
however wrong it may appear, and that to those 
who love God all things must be for the best. 

Chap. ix. 1-8. Brunz (ver. 1):—There are 
those whom God loves and whom He hates. For 
He does not cast off the whole human race, 
though He might justly do so; neither does He 
embrace all men in His favor; but to some He 
deigns to grant His mercy, whilst others He leaves 
to their own destruction. There is, howeyer, no 
one who can know by any external sign, whom 
God receives or rejects.—( Ver. 2, 3). Whoever in 
faith looks into the word of God may easily know 
that, though the wicked may now seem to have 
the same fortune with the pious, there shall come, 
at last, a clear discrimination between the good 
and the bad, adjudging the one class to eternal 
punishment, the others to the happiness of ever- 
lasting life.—GurEr (ver. 2, 8). We cannot judge 
of the condition of the dead after this life, by our 
reason, but only by its accordance with the re- 
vealed word of God.— Hansen :—We are to as- 
cribe it to the peculiarities of this present life, 
if the just suffer with the wicked;. Sirach 
xl at: 

Zuyss:—A child of God should love this life 
not on account of temporal prosperity, but for 
the honor of God, and the welfare of his neigh- 
bor. Cramer:—So long asthe wicked lives, it 


is better for him than if he is dead, since he has 


yet time to repent. But when he is dead then 
all hope for him is lost. Srarxe :—Atheists live 
in the foolish delusion that after death all is over 
and that the soul ceases with the death of the 
body; but they will receive the most emphatic 
contradiction on the great day of judgment. 
Vers. 7-10. Luruer (ver. 7):—You live in a 
world where there is nothing but sorrow, misery, 
grief, and death, with much vanity: therefore 
use life with love, and do not make your own life 


sour and heavy with vain and anxious cares.— © 


Solomon does not say this to the secure and wick- 


You condemn | 
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ed children of the world, but to those truly fear- 
ing and believing God. These latter he consoles, 
and desires that they may cheerfully take com- 
fort in God. To the former He says rejoice, but 
does not bid those to drink wine, eat, efc., who 
are but too much inclined to do so, and pass their 
lives in idleness and voluptuousness as wicked 
and depraved men. 

Zeyss (ver. 7):—The believers have more 
claim to the gifts of God than the unbelievers 
(1 Cor, iii. 21, 22), although they may enjoy 
them the least.—(ver. 9). Marriage is a sacred 


-and wise ordinance of God; therefore the Chris- 


tian may use it with a good conscience; but it 
must be enjoyed in the fear of God, Eph. v. 381. 
STaRKz (ver. 8) :—Arrogance, pride, and display 
in dress are very common yices in these latter 
times: the children of God find it very difficult 
to suppress these in themselyes.—(ver. 10). The 
obligations that you owe to the body, you owe 
doubly to the soul. O man neglect not the labor 
due to,thy soul; the night of death is coming 
when no one can work.—Cramer (ver. 10) :— 
We should perform the work of our calling with 
a resolute and confident spirit, and never hesi- 
tate in our charge.—HmNnGstTENBERG (ver. 10): 
—That we should do all that lies in our power is 
required by the facts that what we leave undone 
here below is never done, that the tasks placed 
upon us by God for this life, and which here re- 
main unperformed, never find their performance, 
and that the gifts and powers conferred on us.for 
this life must be used in this life. 


Vers. 11 and 12. Tusinezen Brsue:—Lven in 
temporal things it does not depend upon any 
one’s will or movements, but only on God’s 
mercy. Everything is derived from God’s bless- 
ing.—STaRKe (ver. 12) :—By his skill man can 
calculate the rising and setting of the sun; but 
human wisdom does not extend so far that one 
can tell when the sun of his life will rise or set. 
—Hurnastensere:—lIf it seems sad with the peo- 
ple of God when the world triumphs, let us re- 
fiect that such result does not depend on the 
might, or the weakness of men; and that a sud- 
den catastrophe may overwhelm the highest, and 
cast him to the ground. Have we God for our 
friend? it all comes to that as the only thing that 
ean decide. 

Ver. 13-16. Mnuancurnon:—Such a poor 
man, in a city, was Jeremiah, as he himself 
writes, a man who saved the church in the midst 
of disorder and confusion, At the same time the 
precept admonishes us that good counsels are 
listened to by the few, whilst the worst please 
the many. And thus he says; The poor man’s 
wisdom is despised.— Cartwricut :—Wisdom, 
however splendid, if in lowly state, is so ob- 
scured by the cloud of poverty that in a brief 
time it has all eyes averted, and utterly falls 
from the memory. 

Cramer :—Thou shouldst laud no one on ac- 
count of his high estate, and despise no one on 
account of his low estate. For the bee is a very 
little creature, and yet gives the sweetest fruit. 
—SrarKxre:—The heart of man is by nature so 
corrupt that to its own injury it. is inclined to 
run after folly, and be disobedient to wisdom.— 
But true wisdom always finds those who know 
and love her. Though a wise man may for a 
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time dwell in obscurity, he will nevertheless be 
drawn forth from it before he is aware. Wisdom 
of Solomon x. 18, 14. 


APPENDIX. 


[I. Kouunetn’s Ipza or tux Deav.—Chap. 
ix, O:— 
The Hing know that they must die, the dead they nothing 

know; 
For them there is no more reward—forgotten is their 
name; ' 
Their loye, their hate, their zeal, all perished now; 
Whilst the world lasts, no portion more have they 
In all the works performed beneath the sun. 
Srvart thinks that the Preacher “claims small 
merit for the living, merely the knowledge that 
they must die.” “Is this,” he asks, ‘better 
than not knowing any thing?” He argues, be- 
sides, that there is an inconsistency in such a 
view, made greater by the fact that this praise 
of life is one of the cheering passages, whereas 
such declarations as vii. 1; iy. 2-8 are from the 
desponding mood. Is not this, however, a mis- 
take? The language here is gloomy, if not 
wholly desponding. Koheleth is perplexed and 
bewildered as he contemplates the apparent state 
of the dead, especially as it presents itself to the 
sense, inactive, motionless, silent, unheeding. He 
turns to the living, and surveys their condition, 
so full of vanity, with only the superiority of a 
little knowledge, one important element of which 
is a knowledge that this vanity must come to an 
end. Itis just the survey that would give rise 
to that touching irony already spoken of, that 
mournful smile at human folly, in which a just 
contempt is blended with deepest sympathy, —an 
irony, not sneering, but tenderly compassionate, 
such as we find in some other Scriptures. As,, 
for example, in Gen. iii. 22, where God is repre-- 
sented as ironically repeating the words of Sa- 
tan, but in a spirit how different from that of the. 
fiend! Ah, poor wretch! he knows it now, the 
difference between good and evil! See Gen., p. 
240. So here, as though he had said, «Alas, 
their boasted knowledge! They know that they 
must die,—this is the substance of it, the re- 
motest bound to which their science reaches.” 
There is something of the same feeling in what is. 
here affirmed of the state of the dead. It gloomily 
contemplates only the physical aspect, or the 
physical side of death, such as presents itself, 
sometimes, to the Christian, without any feeling 
of inconsistency, and without impairing that 
hope of future life which he possesses. in a higher 
degree than Koheleth. We may even say that it 
is good for us, occasionally, to fix our minds. on, 
this mere physical aspect of our frail hu- 
manity. 
O when shall spring visit the mouldering urn? 
O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave? 

It was not an infidel, but a devout believer, that, 
wrote this, And so, too, there may be, at times, * 
a sort of melancholy pleasure in thinking of 
death mainly in its aspect of repose from~the 
toils and anxieties of the present stormy life; as 
in that mournful dirge so often sung at fune- 
rals— 


Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb ; 
Take,this new treasure to thy trust ;. 
And give these sacred relics room 
To slumber in the silent dust. 
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Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear, 
Invade thy bounds; no mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here. 


We feel no inconsistency between such strains, 
even when they assume a more sombre aspect, 
and that brighter view which the Christian takes 
in contemplating the spiritual side of our strange 
human destiny, or even as it sometimes presented 
itself to the Old Testament believer (Ps. xvi. 11; 
xvii. 15; Ixxiii. 24), They no more jar upon 
our speculative theology than the language of 
our Saviour, John ix. 4: “The night cometh, 
when no min can work” [comp. Hcclesiastes 1x. 
10; xi. 8], or that touching language of the New 
Testament which represents death under the 
soothing conception of a sleep—kotpyjouc—a lying 
down to rest. This term is not confined to the 
body, as the best exegesis would show, but would 
seem to denote also a most blessed state of quies- 
cence for the spirit,—a state rudimental, im- 
perfect, unfinished, anomalous, preparatory, yet 
most secure,—tranquil, yet not torpid—inactive, 
yet not inert—a holy conscious rest, a lying 
‘¢under the shadow of the Almighty,’”—separate 
from the present world, away from all its busy 
doings, if not from all its memories, and thus 
cradled again, nursed and educated, we may say, 
for that higher finished life, when death shall be 
fully conquered. He is the last and greatest 
enemy [1 Cor. xv. 26] who, until that time, re- 
tains some dominion over all humanity,—even 
over those ‘who sleep in Jesus,” or ‘through 
Jesus,’”’ as it should be rendered,—the saved, or 
rather, the being saved [present participle, of 
owldsuevor| the being healed, or made alive, as the 
Syriac has it, those in whom the redemptive life 
of Christ is overcoming death, and growing to the 
matured and perfect life of eternity. For it is 
clear, even from the New Testament, that this 
“state of death,” or reign of death, still conti- 
nues, in a certain sense, and in a certain degree, 
until theresurrection. Its power is over all men, 
and over the whole man, soul and body, although 
for the Christian, whose “life is hid with Christ 
in God” [Col. iii. 3], its sting is taken quite 
away. There is no mistaking the language, 1 
Cor. xv. 54: bray 62 1d dOaprov TovTo évdbanra 
agbapciav x. T. 2. It is only when this corruption 
puts on incorruption, and this mortal puts on 
immortality, that there is brought to pass the 
saying, “Death is swallowed up in victory.” Till 
then, Death and Hades go together. One is but 
the continuation of the other. Being in Hades is 
being in the kingdom of the dead. Till then, the 
Old Testament idea still holds of death, not as ex- 
tinction, non-existence, or not being [see Genesis, 
Notes, pp. 278, 586], but as a state, a state of po- 
sitive being, though strange and inexplicable,— 
@ state of continued personality, real though un- 
defined, utterly unknown as to its condition, or 
only conceived of negatively as something that 
differs, in almost every respect, from the present 
active, planning, toiling, pleasure-grasping, 
knowledge-seeking life ‘beneath the sun.” That 
there is something strange about it, something 
difficult to be thought, is intimated in our 
Saviour’s language respecting the Old Testament 
* saints, Luke xx. 38, ravrec yap abt faauw, “for 
they all live unto Him” [unto God],—as though 
what was called their life was something out of 
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them, and could only be made dimly conceivable 


to us by this remarkable language. Compare the 


Jewish expression as we find it, 1 Sam. xxv. 29, 


| and as it is interpreted and often quoted by Rab- ~ 


binical writers, DVN Wa NW ‘bound 


up in the bundle of life with Jehovah thy God,” 


or as the Vulgate renders it—anima custodita 
quasi in fasciculo viventium apud Dominum Deum 
tuum. 

There is yet a reserve to the doctrine of the 
immediate after life, still a veil cast over it, we 
may reverently say, even in the New Testament. 
The most modern notions of a sudden transition to 
the highest Heavens, and to the perfect life, 
are, perhaps, as far to the one extreme, as the 
descriptions of mortality which Koheleth gives 
us, in his gloomy mood, may be in the other. 
This idea of the dead passing straightway into 
a busy active state-of existence, in these respects 
resembling the present life, with its proud talk 
of progress, was unknown to the early Church, 
as its liturgies and funeral hymns most evidently 
show. See especially the earliest Syriac hymns, 
much of whose language the modern notions 
would render almost unintelligible. Christ-has 
indeed ‘“‘brought immortality to light,” but it is 
chiefly by the doctrine of the resurrection, that 
great article so clear in the New Testament, 
though having its shadow inthe Old. But there 
is another doctrine there, however little it is stu- 
died. We are taught that there was a work of 
Christ in Hades. He descended into Hades; he 
makes proclamation [éxjpvgev] in Hades (1 Pet. 
ili. 19) to those who are there “‘in ward.” He 
is our Christian Hermes, belonging to both 
worlds. He is the wuyaywydc, the conductor and 
guide of redeemed spirits in Hades, the ‘‘Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls” (1 Pet. ii. 15), the 
“Good Shepherd” (Ps. xxiil.), who leads-his 
spiritual flock beside the still waters, in the Get- 
zalmaveth, the ‘‘valley of the death shade,” or 
terra umbrarum, and, at the same time, the great 
High Priest above, to whom is “given all power 


in Heaven and inearth.” Heis the Osiin won 
the Redeeming Angel of the Old Testament, to 
whom the righteous committed their spirits [Bs 
Xxxi. 6] and the Mediator more clearly revealed 
in the New. 

The doctrine of the- immediate after life, as we 
have said, has still a shadow cast upon it. We 
should not, therefore, wonder to find Koheleth 
still more under the veil. His very language 
implies continuance of being, in some way, al- 
though presenting a state of inactivity, and, ina 
word, a want of all participation in the doings 
and even memories of the present ‘life beneath 
the sun.” It did not fall in the way of his 
musing to speak of differences, in this state, be- 
tween the ‘righteous and the wicked;” but, in 
other passages of the Old Testament, it appears 
more clear, though still barely hinted, as in 
Proy. xiv. 82; Ps, lxxiii. 20; xlix. 16. It issa 
state in which the one is “driven away,” whilst 
the other ‘‘has hope.” Elsewhere, however [iii. 
17 supe les 14], Koheleth affirms his strong be- 
lief that at some time, and in some way, the two 
classes will be judged, and the difference between 
them most clearly manifested. 

In the rhythmical version of ix. 10, NDODN 
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is rendered philosophy, because the writer seems, 


in this place, to take it in its more pretentious 
sense, or for human wisdom in distinction from 


the Divine,—speculative inquiry,—very much as 
‘Paul uses oodia, sometimes, in the New Testa- 


ment. And so, perhaps, we would come nearer 
to the intended force of the other word Np. by 


rendering science, although not exactly corre- 
sponding to it in the most modern acceptation of 
the term. It is Paul’s yrdorc, *‘ curious know- 
ledge,”—not mere knowing, as consciousness, 
whether Koheleth held to any such consciousness 
or not. Comp. it with AWM (plan, reckoning) in 
immediate connection. So, too, even when 
speaking of the perfect psychological state (1 Cor. 
xiii. 8) Paul says of knowledge (yvicc), katapyn- 
@jcerac—not, *‘it shall cease,” as rendered, but 
‘it shall be deposed”’—put one side—no longer 
made the highest thing, as in this fallen life, 
where the intellectual is placed above the moral 
nature. In the blessed and perfect life to come, 
moral or spiritual contemplation, pervaded by 
aydxn, shall be the highest exercise of the soul. 
Even the intermediate state isto be regarded as su- 
perior to the present existence in ontological rank, 
and theterms embryotic or rudimental, if applied 
to it, must be taken simply as denoting a forma- 
tive state of repose, preparatory to the more 
glorious life that follows.—T. L.] 


[II. THE ALLEGED EPICUREANISM OF KOHE-- 


tera. Nore on chap. ix. 7-10, in connection 
with chap. xi. 9,10. These passages have given 
rise to much comment. Stuart, with many 
others, regards the first of them as expressing 
the real advice which Koheleth would give in 
regard to the conduct of life, and then says: 
«<Tn all this there is nothing Epicurean.” What 
then is Epicureanism? Or how shall we distin- 


-guish? It would seem to be almost too sober a 


word, The language here used may almost be 
characterized as Anacreontic: ‘‘ Hat with joy thy 
bread, and drink with mirth thy wine,—thy gar- 
ments always white, and oil ne’er lacking to thy 
head:” 

Diveyev, & mivwnev— 

Ta podoy To KadAAchuAdov 

Kporapouriy apnoocartes. 


Ilow, then, shall we avoid what seems to be 
on the very face of the passage? It will not do 
to resort to any special interpretation on account 
of a mere exigentia loci; although it might, with 
perfect truth, be said, that such Anacreontic ad- 
yice isnot only contrary to all the more serious 

ortions of the Scriptures, Old and New, but also 
to the deeply solemn views in regard to human 
vanities, and the great awaiting judgment, that 
Koheleth himself has, in other places, so clearly 
All this outward argument, however, 
would not justify us in calling it irony, unless 
there were some internal evidence, something in 
the very style of the passage which called for 
such a conclusion. A careful examination, made 
in the spirit of the whole book, shows that there 
are such internal grounds of criticism. It was 
a feeling of this that led Jerome, the most judi- 
of the Patristic commentators, to call it a 
onification, or dramatizing, 
or what the Jewish 


cious 
mpoowroroia, a pers 
more rhetorum et poetarum, 
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critics (see p. 71) called “the case speaking,” 
the language of human life and human actions, 
in view of the pure earthliness of its condition. 
It is the language of the author so far as he puts 
himself forth as the representative of such a des- 
pairing state: quasi dixerit, O homo quia ergo, post 
mortem nihil es, dum vivis in hac brevi vita fruere vo- 
luptate, etc.: **O man since, after death, thou art 
nothing, then, whilst thou livest thy short life, 
enjoy pleasure, indulge in feasts, drown thy . 
cares in wine, go forth adorned in raiment ever 
white (asign of perpetual joy), let fragrant odors 
be ever breathing from thy head; take thy joy 
in female loveliness (queccunque tibi placerent femi- 





narum, gus gaude complexu, et vanam hane et bre- 
vem vitam vana et brevi voluptate percurre) and in 
brief pleasure pass this thy brief life of vanity,” 
etc. Hethen represents Koheleth as retracting 
all this in the passage immediately following, 
where he says, “I turned again, and saw that the 
race was not io the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor wealth to the prudent, eéc.,’”’in other 
words, that thus to live in joy was not in man’s 
power, but that all things happened as they were 
disposed by God: Hee, aliquis inguit, loguatur 
Epicurus et Aristippus, et cetert pecudes philosopho- 
rum, ego autem (inguit Koheleth) mecum diligenter 
retractans, invenio non est velocium cursus, nec for- 
tium preelium, etc., etc. ~ 
There are two things in the passage itself that 
lead the serious reader to such a feeling, and 
such a view of its ironical, or, rather, its drama- 
tic character. The first is the exuberance of 
the language, its extravagance, its Bacchanalian 
style, we might almost call it, inconsistent with, . 
or certainly not demanded by, such a moderate, 
rational, suber view, or such a sober advice to 
live a contented life, as Stuart contends for, or, 
in other words, a judicious, virtuous Epicurean- 
ism. The joy so oft repeated, the mirth, the 
wine, the white raiment, the aromatic oils—what 
has such superlativeness of style to do with such 
a moderate, sober purpose? It was no more 
needed than the language which Euripides (AL 
cestis 800) puts into the mouth of Hercules when 
playing the Bacchanalian, and which this Solo- 
monic irony so closely resembles :— 
Lidpawe cavrov, mive’ Tov Kad’ nucpav 
Biov AoyiGov odv' Ta S GAAa Tis TUXYS. 
Tiwa d3 Kat Thy mAcloTov ydlaTny Oewv. 
OvKcouy, 60" ymav, THY AVY ahels, my, 
Lrepdvous mucacGels Kk. 7. A. 
‘Make glad thy heart, drink wine, the life to-day 
Regard thine own; ull else belongs to chance. 
In high esteem hold Loye’s delightful power. 
Tn social joy indulge—with chaplets crowned; 
And drive dull care away. 


Ffear Koheleth : 


Go then and eat with joy thy bread, and drink with mirth 
thy wine, : ; 

In every scason be thy garments white, 

And fragrant oil be nover lacking to thy head; 

Live joyful with the wite whom thou hast loved. 


The one kind of language seems but the echo of 
the other. If we disregard the spirit and the 
design of Koheleth, there is an Epicurean zest 
in his description, not surpassed, to say the least, 
by that of Euripides. We may say, too, on the 
other hand, that it is not easy to distinguish his 


language, and the spirit of it, from that of Paul 





,in his quotation, 1 Cor. xv. 82: ‘Let us eat and 
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drink, for to-morrow we die.” If it be said that 
the context. there makes it impossible for us to 
mistake the Apostle’s ironical meaning, the same 
may be said in respect to the writer who tells us, 
only a short distance back, 
Better to visit sorrow’s house, than seek the banquet hall; 


Better is grief than mirth; jf 
For in the sadness of the face the heart becometh fair. 


4 


It is the very nature of rhetorical irony, espe- 
cially if it be the irony of sorrowful warning, to 
paint the thing in higher colors, we may say, 
than would suit its description in a more direct 
and didactic admonition. Had it been a piece 
of Isocratean moralizing in commendation of a 
moderate, contented, frugal, and thankful en- 
joyment of life, it would naturally have been in 
a lower and calmer strain. The wine, the odors, 
the splendid raiment, would have been all want- 
ing. They are just the points in the picture, 
however, to make an impression on the serious 
mind when it is felt to be a description of the 
vanity of life. We may even say that they are 
just the things that lead to such a feeling. 

The second internal evidence showing the true 
character of this passage, is the feeling of sor- 
row, which, amidst all its apparent joyousness, 
the writer cannot suppress. We have called it 
irony, but the irony of the Bible is not only seri- 
ous, but sometimes most tender. Whilst, then, 
the language here criticised is not the mere 
worldly advice that Stuart and others would re- 
present, neither is it, on the other hand, the hard 
irony of sarcasm, or of unpitying satire. Kohe- 
leth’s thoughts of death, and its awful unknown, 
have depressed his faith, and there seems to have 
come over hima feeling akin to despair. His 
idea of God’s justice, and of some great destiny, 
or world, over and encompassing the present, is 
not lost—for it reappears strongly afterwards— 
but, for the moment, the thought of man, as he 
is seen in the earthly state, becomes predomi- 
' nant, and he breaks out in this strain, in which 
pity is a very manifest element. ‘Go then and 
enjoy thy poor life.” There is strong feeling in 
it, a most tender compassion, and this shows it- 
self in that touching mention of the transient 
human state, and, especially, in the pathetic re- 
petition of the words 


_ _ The days of thy vain life,—that life 
Which God hath given to thee beneath the sun; 
Yea, all thy days of vanity. 


This plaintive tone is utterly inconsistent with 
the Epicurean interpretation, however moral and 
decent we may strive to make it. 
Again, there are two arguments against such 

a view that may be said to be outside of the pas- 
sage itself, though one of them is derived from 
another place in the book. First—in chap. xi. 
9, 10, we have a strain so precisely similar, in 
style and diction, that we cannot help regarding 
it as possessing the same rhetorical character. 
It may be thus given metrically, yet most liter- 
ally, and with the full force of every Hebrew 
word:. 3 

Rejoice O youth in childhood; let thy ent 

Still cheer thee in the day when thou art strong ; 


Go on in every way thy will shall choose, 
And aiter every form thine cyes behold. 


It is not easy to mistake the character of this, 
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even if it were not followed by that most im- 
pressive warning: 


But know that for all this, thy God will thee to judgment 
bring; 


O then turn sorrow from thy soul, keep evil from thy flesh; — 


For childhood and the morn of life, they, too, are vanity. — 


Here the caution is clearly expressed, although 
we feel that such expression is just what the 
previous words, rightly comprehended in their 
spirit, would have led us to expect. Rhetori- 
cally regarded, such an addition would have 
been exactly adapted to this place (ix. 7-10). It 
would have been in harmony with the tone of 
what had gone before. It is, however, so sug- 
gested by the whole spirit of the passage, and 
especially by that irrepressible tone of commis- 
eration that appears in the words before cited 
(the pathetic allusion to our poor vain life), that 
it may well be a question whether any such dis- 
tinct warning, or any mere moralizing utterance. 
could have had more power than the ‘* expressive 
silence”? which leaves it wholly to the feeling 
and conscience of the reader. 

The passage xi. 9, 10, is so important in itself, 
and has such ao bearing on the one before us, as 
to justify its fuller interpretation in this place. 
Many modern commentators regard these verses 
also as a sertous advice to the young man, if the 
term serious could, with any propriety, be ap- 
plied to such an admonition. The older com- 
mentators, however, are mostly the other way. 
They regarded the passage as indeed most serz- 
ous, but as having this character from its sharp 
yet mournful irony. So Gurur says: ‘‘magnain 
interpretum partem hee verba imperativa tronice ac- 
cipere.”’ Among these were Kimchi, Munsterus, 
Mercerus, Drusius, Junius, Piscator, Cartwright, 
Cajetan, Vatablus, Ar. Montanus, Osorius, Mari- 
ana, Menoch, Pineda, Jac. Mathie, and others, 
among whom may be reckoned Tremellius, if we 
may judge from the tone and style of his Latin 
translation. Luther was the other way, and it 
may be said that he has given the tone to many 
that have come after him, evangelical as well ag 
rationalist. ‘“ This is said seriously by Solomon,” 
he tells us, ‘de lictta juventutis hilaritate, concern- 
ing the permitted joyfulness of youth, which ought 
not to be unbridled, or lascivious, but restrained 
within certain limits.” But what right has. he 
to say this? What limits are assigned? The 
language seems wholly without limitations, or 
reserve: ‘¢ Walk in the ways of thine heart, and 
in the sight of thine eyes,” terms which every 
where else in the Hebrew Scriptures are used, in 
malam partem, to denote sensual and ungodly 
conduct; asin Numb. xy. 89: ‘Ye shall not go 


(roam) OPP INN T2339 MN after 
your own heart, and after your eyes,” ‘Compare 
also the frequent phrase 32 nyVqW, commonly 


rendered ‘the imagination of the heart,” but real- 
ly Meaning the turnings (choices) of the heart,— 
aolng as one pleases. See Deut. xxix. 18; Ps. lxxxi. 
13 whereitis synonymous with Danny yina 33> 
‘walking in their own counsels,” also Jerem. 
ix. 13) and other places. Compare especially 
Job Xxxl. 7, where, for “the heart to follow the 
eye”’ is placed among the grievous ‘sins, being 
regarded, in fact, as the very fountain-head of 
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sin: 29 JIN YY WN ON, “if my heart 
hath gone after mine eyes,” the will (the con- 
science) after the choice, the velle after the optare, 
the voluntas after the voluptas. ‘Walk in the 
way of thine heart ;” what an admonition this to 
a young man, even if such a one ever needed an 
exhortation to hilarity, or to the following of his 
own pleasure! How strange, too, as coming from 
one who, in other parts of this book, talks so dif- 
ferently: ‘‘Better the house of mourning than 
the house of feasting ;” ‘I said of laughter it is 
mad, of mirth, O what ayaileth it!” Compare it 
with the repeated charge of Solomon, in the Pro- 
verbs, to restrain the young man—not to let him 
go after the imaginations of his heart, to put a 
bridle on him (]3M Prov. xxii. 6), and “bow 


down his neckin his youth:” Thelanguage here 
is peculiar, and each word must be sharply looked 


to; “Go ‘on™ v. is 300, the piel intensive) 
“(keep going, in the ways (all the ways, in the 
plural, every way) of thine heart,” *PIY °NID33 
(the k’tib is undoubtedly right) and in (or after) 
the forms of thine eyes.” The word MND is 


so frequently used of female beauty (see the 
phrase ANW) HD? Gen. xii. 11, and other 


places) that the idea is at once suggested here; 
and what a contrast then to our Saviour’s teach- 
ing, that even to look is sin. What a contrast, 
we may say, is the whole of it thus considered, 
to what Christ says about the broad way, and to 

. John’s most emphatic language (1 Epist. ii. 
16) respecting ‘‘the lust of the eye,” the desire 
of the eye, tyv éxiOvpiav tov o~baryov! If we 
give the phrase the more general rendering, 
‘the sight of the eyes (sight objectively) it would 
come to the same thing. It would be a license to 
follow every form of beauty. There might be 
urged, too, the contrast between it (thus regarded 
as serious advice even in the most decent sense 
that could be given to it) and Paul’s counsel for 
young men, Titus ii. 6, rove vewrépove mapaxaher 
cuppovelv, ‘* exhort them to be sober,” temperate, 
sound-minded, having reason and conscience ru- 
ling over appetite and desire. How unlike, too, 
the Psalmist’s direction cxix. 9,. ‘¢Wherewith 
shall a young man cleanse his way,—by taking 


heed thereto (row), by watching it, according 
to Thy word.” How utterly opposed to this is 


the unlimited advice to the young man ‘‘to walk 
in the way of his heart,” that is, to do as he 


leases. Lutlfer feels the force of this contrast, | 


for he says in the same comment, when he comes 


to speak of the words 927 ‘D193 JN « walk 


in the ways of thine heart,” fecit hic locus ut to- 
tum hune textum troniam esse putarem, quia ferme in 
malam partem sonat, siquis incedat in via cordts sui: 
«This place would make me think that the whole 
text was irony, because the phrase ‘to walk in 
the way of one’s heart,’ is so generally taken ina 
bad sense.” But, after all, he goes on to say that 
we must abide by the general idea of the passage 
(as he had taken it) and suppose the necessary 


limitations. Very few commentators have had 


a clearer perception than Luther of the general 
sense of the Scripture, but in regard to such pas- 
sages as these he is not to be implicitly trusted. 











He was of a very jovial disposition; but what 
chiefly led him to such interpretations, here and 
elsewhere in this book, was his aversion to some 
of the more austere dogmas, as well as practices of 
Romanism, and especially his dislike of asceticism, 
as exhibited by the Monks. Hence he allowed — 
himself too much to be driven towards the oppo- 
site extreme. Thus in his commenting on the 
words J} Y MANDI, “in the sight of thine 
eyes,” he boldly says, quod offertur oculis tuis hoc © 
Sruere, ne fias similis Monachorum, etc.: “*what- 
ever is offered to your eyes, that freely enjoy, 
lest you become like the monks who would not 
have one even look at the sun.” And so in the 
beginning of the passage, ver. 9: non prohibet 
jucunditates sive voluptates, quemadmodum stultt 
monacht fecerunt, etc.: ‘‘It does not prohibit de- 
lights nor pleasures, as the foolish monks have 
done, which is nothing else than making stocks 
of young men (even as ANSELM says, dle mona- 
chissimus monachus, that most monkish monk), or 
than attempting to plant a tree in a narrow pot.” 
Others of the Reformers and early Protestant 
commentators were influenced in the same way 
in following Lurner, and there can be no doubt 
that this has much affected their interpretations 
of Koheleth, making him talk like an Epicurean, 
and then denying that it was Epicureanism, or 
trying to throw over it a decent ethical mantle by 
their unwarranted hypotheses and limitations. 
After they have done their best, however, in this 
way, they make this writer of Holy Scripture to 
be a moralist inferior to Socrarss and Srnxca, 
who certainly never thought that a young man 
needed any such advice as that. The pious 
GeriER seems to be aware of the suggestions that 
might arise from other parts of Scripture, and 
would zealously guard this virtuous Solomonic 
young man, who needs such a caution against 
excessive sobriety, from any comparison with the 
Prodigal Son, Luke xv. But what did he do, 
that filius perditus, that spendthrift, dle heluo, as 
Geter calls him, except ‘to walk in the ways of 
his heart, and in the sight of his eyes?” What 
is all pleasure-seeking selfishness [¢Aavria, 
guandovia, 2 Tim. iii. 2-4] but saying ‘give unto 
me my portion of goods that falleth to me,” in this 
world? 

It might have been thought, however, that the 
latter part of ver. 10, following the warning of 
judgment, would have been treated in a differ- 
ent manner; but the general consistency of 
which Luruzr speaks has led some to an Epicu- 
rean interpretation even of this. We regret to 
find our author ZécxueEr following such a course 


in his interpretation of the words 1270 Dyd 10 
“turn away sorrow from thy heart.” “Here,” 
he says, ‘‘the positive exhortation to hilarity 
(Frélichsein) is followed by a dissuasion from its 
opposite,’’—that is, the young man 1s told to 
avoid seriousness as painful and troublesome 
(Kummer, Unmuth,) which he gives as the inter- 
pretation of Dpd]. isa recommendation of 
hilarity, of mirth, in opposition to asceticism or 
undue sobriety, as though the young man’s dan- 
ger in Solomon’s time, or 1n the days of Mala- 
chi, or at any other period in the human history, 
had been in that direction of gloom and 


monkery. 
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There are few interpreters more honest, or 
more learned, than Stuarz, and yet his comment 
here is certainly a very strange one. ‘In verse 
9th,” he tells us, ‘the command is to do some- 
thing positive in the way of enjoyment; here it 
is to shun evil and suffering. Taking both toge- 
ther, the amount is, enjoy all that a rational 
man can enjoy in view of retribution, and avoid 
all the evil and suffering that can be avoided.” 
Retribution here isa mere make weight. Why 
retribution for simply acting according to the 
advice? If pleasure be the good, then, as that 
acute moralist Socrates says, ‘he who gets the 
most of it is the ayafdc avy, the good man, the 
best man.” ‘But why,” asks Sruart, ‘is this 
so strongly urged upon the young?” The ques- 
tion is certainly one that is very naturally sug- 
gested in view of such an interpretation, but the 
answer he gives is remarkable: ‘Plainly be- 
cause that even they, although in the best estate 
of man, hold life by a very frail tenure. There- 
fore, as even youth is so frail and evanescent, 
make the best of it. It is almost as if he had 
said—Then or never.” In other words, a short 
life and a merry one. ANACREON could not haye 
said it better. No exhortation to obedience to 
parents, to temperance, to sober-mindedness, in 
the style of Paul, no advice to ‘“‘watch over the 
heart,” such as Solomon gives in the Proverbs, 
but a direction ‘to walk in the sight of the 
eyes,’ and a caution against seriousness ag in- 
consistent with youthful hilarity. Strange ad- 
vice this under any circumstances; and still more 
strange from the fact that it is the only place in 
the book in which young men are addressed,— 
the first verse of chap. xii. being but a continua- 
tion of the admonition here given. Look at the 
argument as it thus presents itself: God will 
bring thee unto judgment, young man; therefore 
put away all serious concern from thy heart. 
And why? Because youth is brief and evanes- 
cent. How does it compare Scripturally with 
the other view as presenting the other reasoning : 
Know that God will bring thee into judgment for 
“following the ways of thine heart, and walking 
in the sight of thine eyes;” therefore “turn sor. 
row from thy heart” [ihy soul], that is the 
feeling of remorse, the sense of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, or of thine own self-accusing indigna- 
tion [OYD] for such an unrestrained living to 
thyself, and ‘keep off [.AV0, avert] evil from 
thy flesh” —that is, the bodily ills that must come 
from a life of sensuality, or following ‘the desire 
of thy heart,” and “the voluptuous sight of thine 


eyes.”’ And why? Because ‘childhood and youth’ 


[AINY, literally, the morn of life] are vanity;” 


‘that is, all their joys, take them at the highest, 
are vain and worthless in comparison with the 
serious evils, whether for this life or another, that 
such a course of free indulgence may bring upon 
thee. 

The ironical nature of this passage is accepted 
by that great critic, Guassrus, in the Philologia 
Sacra, p. 1518, Itis an “apostrophe,” he says, 
“a concessio tronica cujus correctio, a consueludine 
animt et sensuum prava revocans, statim subjungi- 
tur.’ Go on,—but know. He compares it with 
Isaiah ii. 10, “‘enter into the rock, and hide thy- 
self in the dust,” but know that God will find 





thee. So Isaiah viii. 9, “SJ oin yourselves toge-. 


ther, enter into council, but know that it hee 
all in vain.” It is equivalent to saying, “thoug , 
ye do this,’—the imperative being really the 
statement of an hypothesis. Another passage he 
cites is Isaiah xxi. 5: ‘*Spread the table, set the 
watch, eat, drink,” edc.; though that may be taken 
in a different way. : y 
A second outside proof of the true character of — 
the language, Hecles. ix. 7-10, is derived from a 
passage in the Apocryphal book entitled Wisdom 
of Solomon. It is evidently an imitation of these 
very verses, and, whether written by a Jew or a 
Christian, is evidence of the earliest mode of in- 
terpreting all such modes of speaking in Kohe- 
leth. It is the language of the worldly pleasure- 
seeker, chap. ii. vers. 6-8: «Come then, and let 
us enjoy the good that is before us; let us be 
filled with costly wine and aromatic odors; let no 
flower of the spring pass by us; let us crown 
ourselves with roses before they be withered,” ezc. 
The imitation is evident throughout the passage. 
It appears not only from the language used, but 


also from the fact that the writer, both by his © 


general style and by the title he has given to his 
book, intended it asa more full and florid setting 
forth of what he deemed the pervading thought 
and feeling of Koheleth. Now, by placing this 
same style of language in the mouth of the sensu- 
alist, he makes clear that he was of like opinion 


with Jerome (whose views may have been de- * 


rived from his Hebrew teacher representing the 
same view afterwards advanced by Kimchi), that 
as uttered by Koheleth, it was a Tpoowrorota, a 
dramatic representing of what is expressed in 
human action,—the sensualist’s own conduct 
speaking forth the view of life that would be in 
accordance with the idea that this is all of man, 
and that there is no such judgment as that on 
which Koheleth elsewhere so strongly insists. 
This is rendered still more clear from the sudden 
change that immediately follows in ver. 11, and 
which Jerome justly characterizes as Koheleth 
retractans. He cannot let the language go with- 
out showing how ‘full of vanity it is, viewed only, 
in regard to the present world, and according to 
the known condition of human life : 


I turned again to look beneath the sun. 
Not to the swift the race, I saw, nor victory to the strong, 


Nor to the wise secure their bread, nor to the pradent 
wealth. ; 


The very uncertainty of all human efforts renders 
such advice utterly vain. Why say to men, be 
happy, eat, drink, and be merry, ‘let thy gar- 
ments be ever white, and let aromatic oils be ne- 
ver lacking. to thy head,” when no strength, no 
wisdom, can give any Security for the avoidance 
of sorrow, much less for the attainment of such 
Epicurean joys. In such a connection the 
thought of there being, necessarily for man, a 
judgment and a destiny, making all such plea- 
sures, even if innocent, mere vanity and worth- 
lessness in the comparison, is more powerfully 
Suggested than it would have been by the most 
express utterance. 
_ There are some other things of less exegetical 
importance, but deserving of attention in their 
bearing on the real character of these import- 
ant passages. Thus the words T¥7 123 3 
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‘God now accepteth thy works,” indicating that 


He has, in some way, become gracious. The true. 


rendering is, ‘‘God hath already,” or rather, 
‘long ago, accepted thy works.” It isa thing 
of the past, settled as the Divine way in regard 
to man; He has never been offended atall. It is 
the doctrine of Plato’s second class of atheists 
(as he calls them, though they claim to be the- 
ists), who believe in a Divine power, but regard 
Him as taking no account of men, or rather, as 
accepting all human works, as He accepts the 
operations of nature. Or it isa Hebraistic form 
of the Lucretian doctrine of the Divine nature: 
Semota ab nostris rebus, sejunctaque longe. 

That this general acceptance by Deity of human 
works is not the serious language of Kobeleth, is 
evident from his so frequent insisting on judg- 
ment, either in this world or in another, as though 
it were his favorite doctrine, his ‘‘ one idea,’’ we 
might say, in all this discourse. So WorpswortH 
regards the whole passage as the language of the 
sensualist (which is the same as JERoME’s ironi- 
cal mpoowronoia, or Koheleth speaking in their 
person), and thus comments on the words in 
question: ‘‘ Eyil men misconstrue their prospe- 
rity into a sign that God accepts their works.” 
There is, however, too much inferential moral- 
izing in such a statement. In their language, 
God’s ‘‘ accepting their works” is rather another 
mode of saying that He is utterly indifferent 
about them, or, as they would represent in their 
Lucretian hyperpiety, too great, too exalted, to 
mind the affairs of men. 

The 10th verse of ch. ix. is rendered in E, V-: 
“ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” The Vulgate favors this, but the accents 


forbid it. They connect JN with mwy, re- 


quiring us, if we follow them, to render: ‘‘what- 
ever thy hand findeth to do in thy strength, do 
it.’ This puts a different aspect upon the sen- 
tence, and the accents, with their usual nice dis- 
crimination, bring it out. The other rendering 
would indeed suggest a similar meaning, but the 
accents make it clear. It becomes the maxim, 
Td) Kpariorov 7d dixaov, might makes right, or let 
might be thy law of right, or as it is rendered in 
the Metrical Version,— 

D>, then, ee thy hand shall find in thy own might 

to do. 

Worpswonrrta takes the same view: ‘ Do all that 
thy hand findeth to do by thy power” [see Hune- 
STENBERG, Ewaup]; that is, ‘let might be right 
withthee; care nothing for God or man, but use 
thy strength according to thy will.” Surely 
this is not the serious language of the serious 
Koheleth, the earnest teacher of judgment, who 
speaks so solemnly of ‘the fear of God, and who 
says, only two verses from this: ‘‘Then I turned 
again to look beneath the sun, and saw that the 
race was not to the swift nor the victory to the 
strong.” : 

The language following: ‘For there is no 
knowledge,” ede., even Stuart regards as that of 
the objector, though replying to the serious ad- 
vice given above, as though he had said in addi- 
tion: enjoy thyself, etc., for there is no after 





state to give thee uncasiness. ‘But we have 
seen,” says Stuart, ‘that the settled opinion of 
Koheleth himself [viii. 12, 13] was something 
quite different from this.” It is not easy to un- 
derstand the remark. It would have furnished 
SruaRr a much more consistent ground of rea- 
soning, had he regarded the whole passage as 
irony or personification. He says, at the close 
of his comment on the verses: ‘The positive 
passages which show Koheleth’s view of judg- 
ment, and of retribution, are too strong to justify 
us in yielding to suggestions of this nature ”— 
that is, the supposition of his denial of all fu- 
ture accountability. This rule of criticism, had 
they consistently followed it, would have made 
Koheleth all clear in many places where the op- — 
posite method produces inextricable confusion 
and contradiction. 

Such remarks as Zocoxrier and Stuart some- 
times make in deprecation of Epicureanism 
[Hirzic, in general, gives himself no concern 
about it] show the pressure upon evangelical 
commentators (and even upon all who may in a 
true sense be styled rational), when they adopt 
what may be termed the half-way Lutheran 
mode. The doctrine of Epicurus, even in its 
most decent form, is so inconsistent with any 
devout fear of God, and this again is so utterly 
alien to any philosophic or scientific theism that 
maintains a Deity indifferent to human conduct, 
one who cannot be prayed to, avevxraioc, and 
without any judgment either in this world or 
another; for in respect to the true nature of Ko- 
heleth’s exhortation, either idea presents a con- 
clusive argument. His doctrine must be somehow 
connected with all that system of truth, with all 
that ‘<*wisdom, of which the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning.” To a mind deeply meditative 
like that of Koheleth, the thought of there being 
no judgment, no hereafter (should such a belief 
be ever forced upon it), would not be ground of 
joy, much less of an exhortation to joy, as ad- 
dressed to others. He would not, even in that 
case, adopt the Epicurean maxim; Let us eat and 
drink,—rather let us fast, let us mourn, in view 
of an existence so brief, so full of vanity, so soon 
to go out in darkness all the more dense, a de- 
spair all the more painful, in consequence of the 
transient light of reason with which we are so 
strangely and irrationally endowed—e tenebris in 
tenebras—like the bubble on the wave in a stormy 
night, reflecting for a moment all the starry hosts 
above, and then going out forever. There is no 
religion, no superstition, no creed so awfully se- 
rious, as that of human extinction, and of a god- 
less world. Place the two exhortations side by 
side: Live in the fear of God, for thou must come _ 
to judgment: Live joyful, for soon thou wilt be 
no more; in either alternative, the present value 
of the present being, considered for its own sake, 
dwindles in a rational estimate. As connected 
with a greater life to’come, though made import- 
ant by such connection, yet how comparatively 
poor! regarded as the whole of our existence, how 
absolutely vain! In the first aspect, itis vanitas ; 
in the second, it is vanitas vanitatum, utterly vain, 
a “vanity of vanities.” The Epicurean idea and 
the Epicurean call to mirth are as inconsistent 
with the one as with the other.—T. L.] 
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B.—In Presence of the Insolence, Bold Assumption and Violence of Fortunate 
and Influential Fools, the Wise Man can only Preserve his Peace of Soul 
by Patience, Silence and Tranquility. 


Cuap, IX. 17—X. 20. 
1. Of the advantage of a wise tranquility over the presumptuous insolence of fools. 


(IX Tee) 


17 ‘The words of wise men are heard in quiet more than the cry of him that ruleth 
18 among fools. Wisdom 7s better than weapons of war: but one sinner destroyeth 
1 much good. Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to send forth a stink- 
ing savour: so doth a little folly him that is in reputation for wisdom and honour. 
2,3 A wise man’s heart is at his right hand; but a fool’s heart 7s at his left. Yea 
also, when he that is a fool walketh by the way, his wisdom faileth him, and he 
4 saith to every one that he is a fool. If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, 
leave not thy place; for yielding pacifieth great offences. 


2. OF the advantage of quiet, modest wisdom over the externally brilliant but inconstant fortune 
of fools. 


(Vurs. 5-10.) 


5 There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, as an error which proceedeth 

6,7 from the ruler: Folly is set in great dignity, and the rich sit in low place. I 

have seen servants upon horses, and princes walking as servants upon the earth. 

8 He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it; and whoso breaketh an hedge, a serpent 

9 shall bite him. Whoso removeth stones shall be hurt therewith; and ‘he that 

10 cleaveth wood shall be endangered thereby. If the iron be blunt, and he do not 


ae the edge, then must he put to more strength: but wisdom 7s profitable to 
irect. 


3. Of the advantage of the silence and persevering industry of the wise man over the loquacity 
and indolence of fools. 


\ 


~ (Vers. 11-20.) 


11 Surely the serpent will bite without enchantment; and a babbler is no better. 
12 The words of a wise man’s mouth are gracious; but the lips of a fool will swallow 
18: up himself. : The beginning of the words of his mouth ¢s foolishness: and the end 
14 of his talk is mischievous madness, A fool also is full of words: a man cannot 
15 tell what shall be; _and what shall be after him, who can tell him? The labour 
of the foolish wearieth every one of them, because he knoweth not how to go to 

' 16 'the city. Wo to thee, O land, when thy king is a child, and thy princes eat in the 
17 morning! Blessed art thou, O land, when thy king is the son of nobles, and thy 
18 princes eat in due season, for strength, and not for drunkenness! By much sloth- 
fulness the building decayeth ; and through idleness of the hands the house drop- 

19 peth through. A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry : but money 
20 answereth all things. Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought; and curse not 


the rich in thy bed-chamber: for a bird of the air shall yi 
which hath wings shall tell the matter. Ee 


#[V.8. ypu. A ditch, or pit, Vulg., fovea, LXX. BdOpov. 
T 


The Syriac Version has the same word. It is, however, no 
more Aramaic than Hebrew, being rare in both languages, tho 


ugh the verb. sig 


form is unusual in having dagesh after shurek, as is noted in the margin.—T, fice to Fg. %9 Sonne i the ete ia 
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[Ver. 9. j20° 3 for jae, a denominative from paw, ‘a knife,” and, therefore, having no relation to the verb j25 as 
mate cael she 


found, with quite a different meaning, Job xxii. 2; xxxiii. 3; xv. 3; Isaiah xxii. 15, etc. Lit., “shall be cut,” or, “may be 
cut thereby.” It is another example of variant orthography, showing that the first manuscripts of this work were 


written from the ear. See remarks on mboy and similar words, page 116.—T. L.] 


[Ver. 10. Sob; the sense of swinging, which ZoonLER, Wirzie, and Exsrer give to this word, is not confirmed by 


Ezek, xxi. 26, to which they refer. GESENIUS gives the sense to sharpen, polish, but derives it from the primary idea of 


light moving, as in the rapid motions of a whet-stone, which is very probable. 
edges, though the Vulgate and LXX have disregarded it.—T. L.} 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Of the three sections of this division, as we 
lay them down in essential conformity with 
VAIHINGER, the first compares the entire nature 
of the wise man with that of the fool, whilst the 
second draws a parallel between the two regard- 
ing the conditions of their happiness; but the 
third points out the more profound* causes of 
their opposite destinies in two special qualities 
of both (the loquacity and indolence of fools, 
and the opposite of these faults in the wise man). 
This train of thought is less clear on account of 
the peculiar form of the sentences,—nearly all 
being proverbs of two lines, concise in extent, 
and significant and aphoristic in character ;— 
but it must not therefore be disregarded, nor 
displaced by the acceptance of an incongruity 
of plan or connection, as if it were a conglomer- 


-ate of many groups of maxims or of separate 


proverbs with no internal connection. By an 
atomistic and disintegrating process, this section 
has been divided by Henastunbere into five 
divisions, by Haun into eight, and by Exsrur 
even into nine; (1) ix. 17—x.1; (2) x. 2, 3; 
(3) ver. 4; (4) vers. 5-7; (5) vers. 8-10; (6) 
vers. 11-14; (7) ver. 15; (8) vers. 16-19; (9) 
yer. 20; we shall present the special refutation 
of this system in our illustrations of the words 
and sense of the individual verses. 





*|These ethical and logical divisions are not easy to trace, 
The different methods adopted by different commentators, 
warrant a strong suspicion of their reality. There is, 
doubtless, 2 connection in the thought, but it is poetical 
rather than logical, suggestive rather than formally didac- 
tic. In the Metrical Version there is an attempt to group 
into separate cantos the thoughts that seemed to have the 
nearest relation to each other; but these might, perhaps, be 
differently arranged, and with equal effect. The mind of 
the author may be regardéd under different aspects. And 
g0, too, of the reader, it may be said, that the division for 
him may depend very much on his own spiritual state; for 
it is the very nature of all such musing, emotional writing, 
to suggest more to one mind than to another. It may even 
give a wider and a higher train of thought to the reader 
than the writer himself possessed: and that too legiti- 
mately, or without any violence to the text; for there is a 
spirit in words witnessing with our spirits, and, under favora- 
ble spiritual circumstances, there may be seen a light in our 
author’s language which he did not see, or but dimly saw, 
himself. And this we may suppose to have been the very 
design of the higher or divine author, in giving such a dra- 
matic or representative work a place in His holy written 
revelation. ‘he whole book is a meditation, or a series of 
meditations. The thoughts do not, indeed, follow each 
other arbitrarily ; but, like our best thinking, are connected 
more by emotional than by logical bands. Plate ourselves 
in the same subjective state—read it as poetry, not as a 
formal didactic ethical treatise—and we shall readily see 
what there is in each part, in each verse, in a single word 
sometimes, that makes the writer think of what follows, 
though all logical, or even rhetorical criticism might fail to 
find it. (See remarks p.176). Take, for example, these 
verses of the ix. and x. chapters, as apparently the most 
disconnected of any in the whole poem. The ever-recurring, 
or underlying thought is wisdom in its two apparently con- 
tradictory aspects of preciousness and vanity—wisdom, of 
such inestimable value in itself as compared with folly, and 
yet, through folly, rendered gs0 unavailing. The episodal 





The accents connect it with [3.5 fuces, 


2. First strophe. Chap. ix. 17—x. 4. Of the 
patient and tranquil nature of the wise man in 
contrast with the arrogant insolence and irasci- 
bility of the fool. The words of wise men 
are heard in quiet more than the cry of 
him that ruleth among fools. Observe the 
connection with the section immediately preced- 
ing, vers. 18-16, which shows the superiority of 
wisdom by a single example. But this verse 
opens a new section in so far as it begins to treat 
specifically of tranquility as a characteristic and 
cardinal virtue of the wise man. He who hears 
in quiet, proves himself thereby a lover of quiet 
and tranquility, and therefore a wise man. A 
quiet attention to wise words is a condition ne- 
cessary to their practical obedience, and conse- 
quently to. becoming wise and acting wisely. 
The counterpart of this is shown by the boister- 
ous and passionate cry of the ‘ruler among 
fools,” 7%. e., not absolutely of the ‘foolish 
ruler” (VaininGER, etc., referring to Ps. liv. 6; 
Job xxiv. 18, ff.), but of a ruler who, as he rules 
over fools, is foolish himself; comp. chap. x. 16. 
Euster correctly observes: ‘‘Two pictures are 
here compared, the wise man among his scholars, 
who receive his teachings with collected atten- 
tion, and thoughtful quiet, and a ruler wanting 
in wisdom to control, and who, in undignified 
and boisterous ostentation, issues injudicious 
commands to those who execute them quite as 


mention of “the poor wise man” leads on the general train 
of thought, but it immediately suggests (ver. 7) how one 
sinner (one fool) may destroy its effect upon a community. 
This prompts the parallel thought, how, in the individual, 
too, a little folly taints all his better acquisitions,—the mode 
of expressing this being, doubtless, a favorite proverbial 
form commending itself less for its nicety than for its ex- 
quisite appositeness. ‘This again makes him think how read- 
ily the fool exposes his folly; as the most striking example 
of which there occurs to the mind the rashness with which 
such bring upon themselves the displeasure of the ruler. 
Then comes readily up the folly of rulers themselves,—then 
examples of it in subverting the proper relations of life. A 
pause, perhaps, occurs; some links pass silently through the 
mind, but the chain of thought still showsitself. It is trans- 
ferred from the highor to the more ordinary avocations of life. 
It is still the unavailingness of human wisdom. With all our 
care, and all our skill, there is danger everywhere, liability 
to mistakes and mishaps in every business, and in every act. 
Another pause; it is the same thought but it takes a differ- 
ent form—the unavailingness of eloquence, or the gift of 
speech [that splendid evil, 0 kdapos tis aduxias, Jas. ili. 6, or 
“ornament of unrighteousness”). Here, too, there is to be 
traced the influence of the proverbial association: “the 
serpent bites without enchantment;” so is the gift of speech 
to its possessor when misemployed in vain babbling or in 
slander. In such a tracking of ideas and emotions, the 
transitions may seem slight and even fanciful; but they are 
more natural, more sober, more impressiye, we may say, in 
their moral and didactic effect, than those formal, logical 
divisions which commentators so confidently propose, and 
in which they so greatly differ. Other readers may be dif- 
ferently affected, so that they discover in it other associa- 
tions of thought [for there are various ways, lying below 
the soul’s direct consciousness, in which our spiritual move- 
ments link themselves together] but such diversity of view, 
it may be said, arises from the very nature of this kind of sub- 
jective writing, and is evidence of excellency init rather than 
of a defect. It comes from its very suggestiveness, and shows 
the rich fertility inherent in its germs of thought.—T. L.] 
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’ 
injudiciously. Comp. the mild and tranquil 
nature of the servant of God, with the criers in 
the streets: Isa. xlii. 2; Matt. xii. 19.—Ver. 18. 
Wisdom is better than weapons of war; 
z. €., it is stronger, more effective, and indomita- 
ble than the greatest physical strength and war- 
like preparation, 21? poetical, and equivalent 


to monda comp. Ps. lv. 19; Dan. vii. 21; and 
Titi tet 
therefore, 33p-"79 as elsewhere we have ye) 


mondn, not merely weapons of war ( Vulgate: ar- 


ma bellica; EnsteEr, e¢al.), but implements of war, 
warlike instruments, and apparatus, war mate- 
rial in general (LXX oxety roAéuov).—_But one 
sinner destroyeth much good. ‘One sin- 
ner,” 7. é., a single one of those coarse miscreants 
or fools, who can command physical strength, 
but are destitute of wisdom. There certainly 
can be no intention to make a special allusion to 
the ‘“‘heathen world-monarch,” @. e., the Persian 
king (HxenesTenBera), nor in the expression, 
“much good” is there any reference to the 
prosperity of the Persian realm. This expres- 
sion 7127 7210 can rather be only intended to 


show what is homogeneous with wisdom and be- 
longing to it, consequently the salutary creations 
and measures of wisdom, its blessings in the 
various spheres of the civil, and, especially, of 
the moral life of men.—Nine manuscripts read 
NDIMN instead of NOM “and one sin destroyeth 


much good;” but the connection imperatively 
demands the retention of the Masoretic reading, 
—Chap. x. 1. Dead flies cause the oint- 
ment of the apothecary ‘to send forth a 
stinking savour. Literal, ‘flies of death,” 
ete. The singular Ww ND, with the plural 3331, 
is to be taken distributively: each individual 
dead fly can make the ointment stink, as soon as 
it falls into it. For this construction comp. 
Hosea iv. 8; Proy. xvi. 2; Song of Solomon ii. 9; 
Gusunius, Lehrgebiude, pp. 665, 718. joa 


means literally ‘turns into liquid, causes to 
bubble up,” 2. ¢., sets into fermentation, and in 
that way produces the decomposition and rotten- 
ness of the ointment. Op, ‘dealer in spices, 


This addition gives us to understand that the 
valuable ointment of commerce is meant, and b 

no means a worthless article-—So dotha little 
folly him that is in reputation for wisdom 
and honor. [Zécxurr’s comment is based 
upon his translation: « Weightier than wisdom, 
than honor, is a little folly,”* which is essen- 


af 


*(The objections to the rendering of ZOcKUER, Hrrzia, 
Stuart, and others, are 1st: the unusual meaning “ heavier,” 
which it gives to \, a sense existing primarily in the 

ase 


root, and appearing in the Syriac and the Arabic, but having 
no other example in the Hebrew; 2d, the filling up, or sup- 
posed ellipsis (‘in the eyes of the ignorant and foolish oa) 

which is required if we give it the more common Hebrew 
significance of “precious, honorable; 3d, and chiefly, the 
singular incongruity that, by cither of these authors is 
introduced into the comparison: ‘as the dead fly taints the 
precious ointment, so a little folly outweighs wisdom,” elec. 

or, is more precious in the vulgar opinion. It is evidently 
a comparison in either rendering, though the particle of 
comparison is omitted, as in many other cases, especially of 
the concise sententious kind [see the Jong list in the Gram- 
mar of JoNA Ben GANNAcH]. The objection to the common 
English rendering (which is also that of GEIER, TREMELLIUs, 
and the great critic Quassius) is that it requires a repetition 








tially different from our English Version.— 
T. L.]. 1p” is here used in its original signifi- 
cation “heavy, weighty,” namely, in the eyes 
of the dazzled multitude, that is, accustomed to 
esteem folly, and indeed a very small amount 
of folly, of more value than all real wisdom and 
honor. ‘Wisdom and honor” correspond in 
this second clause to the costly ointment of the 
first, and the <‘little folly” (UY) corresponds 


to the fly, the little dead animal, that nevertheless 
corrupts the whole pot of ointment; comp. 1 Cor. 
v. 6.—Ver. 2. After ver. 1 has explained and de- 
veloped the second clause of ix. 18, the author 
turns back to the illustration of the great advan- 
tages of wisdom over folly, that is, to the first 
clause of ix. 18. A wise man’s heartisat his 
right hand. Thatis, itisin theright place, whilst 
the fool’s is really at the left, ¢. e:, has sinister and 
perverse purposes. ‘‘ Heart” is here equivalent 
to judgment, as in the subsequent verse, and 
in Prov. ii. 2; xiv. 88; xy. 28.—Ver. 3. Yea 
also, when he that is a fool walketh by 
the way, his wisdom faileth him. That is, 
when he goes out he lets people perceive his want 
of judgment in various ways—for which reason 
he would do much better to remain at home with 
his stupidity—And he saith to every one 
that he is a fool. Namely, because he con- 
siders himself alone wise, and as a fool he can 
do no otherwise; for as soon as he should con- 
sider himself a fool, he would have made the 
beginning of his return to the path of wisdom. 
Kyopun, Ewanp, and Varninger render ; ‘it is 


foolish.” But 530 stands elsewhere only for 


persons; for the adjective sense it would be. 


necessary to assume the reading 52D.—Ver. 4, 


is not a specific maxim incidentally dropped, 
(Evsrer) but an admonition holding the closest 
connection with what precedes, and which forms 
the practical conclusion of the whole discussion 
(beginning with ix. 17) concerning the relation 
between wise gentleness and foolish passionate- 
ness. For the ruler among fools (ix. 17) here 





of YN" in the second member; but for such ellipsis, 
especially in proverbial expressions, and when tiie context 
evidently favors it, there. is good and clear authority. 
Comp. Proy. xiii. 2: “From the fruit of his mouth a man 


shall eat good, but the soul of the wicked—folly ;” that is. 


shall eat folly [with ellipsis of Soxnl. Comp. Proy. xxvi. 


9; Jerem. xvii. 11. A still stronger case is found, Job 
xxiv. 19, where there is, in fact, a double ellipsis, and yet 
the comparison and the meaning are both quite clear: 
“Heat carries off the snow waters, Sheol—have sinned; 
that is, so “sheol (carries off those that) have sinned ”— 


NON Sis. There is an ellipsis both of the governing 
verb, and of the relative pronoun. ‘The dead fly taints the 
fragrant ointment, so a little folly [taints] one honorable 
for wisdom,” etc. Nothing could be more apt, or true. This 
rendering preserves also the analogy between a good name 
and precious odors, a metaphor common in all languages, 
and so strikingly introduced vii, 1, and Cant. i. 3: Dead 
flies spoil the fragrant ointment, @ little folly the good 
name. This is in accordance, too, with a common usage in 
Hebrew, by which the sense of W NAs1 is transferred from 
the literal 2/2 savor to odiousness of character. The prepo- 
Sition ~) with the sense of propter, on account of, is also 


well established: 4j23 MDM TP “precious,” that 
aH Ce 


a 3 UR is 

is, held in esteem “ for wisdom and honor.” The two verbs 
Bie and Y NJ) are to be taken together, or the one ag 
qualifying the other: “make corrupt, make ferment,” or 
froth, that is, corrupt by fermentation—* with frothy taint.” 
See Metrical Version,—7. L.] : 
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with vers. 2 and 38 of this chapter. 


’ 


clearly appears again as ‘‘ruler;” the ‘great 
offences” point back to the ‘‘sinner” of ix. 18; 
and thus also is there made a. close connection 
Hence 
Lutuer is correct in his rendering: ‘ Zherefure, 
when the insolence of a mighty one,” ec. If 
the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee. 
For the expression 9) TMOPA 1H in which 79 
does not mean spirit (Sept., Vulg., Hunasten- 
BERG), but anger, comp. 2 Sam. xi. 12; Ps. 
Ixxyili. 21; Ezek. xxxviii. 18.—Leave not thy 
place; i.e.,do not be disconcerted, do not be- 
come dissatisfied, as this would develop itself in 


_a changed position of thy body in a manner that 


would entail danger on thee. In this obvious 
illustration it is not necessary, with Hurzia, to 
explain T2"p2 by ‘‘thy condition of soul, thy 
usual state of mind,”’—an interpretation for 
which the appeal to the soul—‘* maintain thy 
place”—in the Arabian story of the ‘‘Golden 
Necklace,” scarcely affords a sufficient reason.— 
For yielding pacifieth great offences, 
z.€., prevents them, smothers them in the birth, 
and does not let them come to light. We find 
similar sentences in Prov. x. 12; xv. 1; xxv. 15. 

3. Second strophe. Vers. 5-10. Of the appa- 
rent but inconstant fortune of fools, and of the 
superiority of the modest, but effective and 
sterling influence of wisdom.—For ver. 5, first 
clause, comp. chap. vi.1.—As an error which 
proceedeth from the ruler. By the compa- 
rative 3 in 71W2, the evil in the first clause is 
marked as one that is not simply an error of a 
ruler, but which only appears as such, manifests 
itself as such, so as to draw after it much worse 
evils, (EwaLp is correct in translating, ‘‘appa- 
rently in error”). Wecan also understand this 
das 3 veritatis, and either leave it untranslated 


(as Exster, according to Lurazr and many 
older authors) or give it through our turn: 
«there is an evil in respect to an error” (Hir- 
zig); it is then indicated that the particular 
action in question corresponds to the general 
idea of an evil (1/1); compare 2 Sam. ix. 8.— 


The explanations of Knopen, Varmincer, and 
Haun are censurable in making 3 equivalent to 


the expressions “according to, or in conse- 
quence of which;’’ as are also those of Huna- 


- STENBERG, who, following the example of Hirr- 


onyMus and a Jewish adept in Scripture learning 
whom he questioned, understands’ the term 
“ruler” (w2vin) to be God, and thence thinks 
of an act of divine power that seems like a fault, 
but is none,—an interpretation which is untena- 
ple on account of the manifest identity of wow 


with win in ver. 4.--Vers. 6 and 7 give two 


etamples of errors of rulers.—Folly is set in 
great dignity; namely, by the caprice of a 
yuler who elevates an unworthy person to the 
highest honors of his realm. {i} lit., ‘is given, 


is set,’’ comps Esther vi. 8; Deut. xvii. 15, The 
abstract [307 stands for the conerete 207 


which the Septuagint, Vulgate, etc., seem to have 
read directly, but which is not therefore to be 
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put in the place of the Masoretic text, because 
the latter gives a much stronger thought; it 
is not simply a fool, it is personified folly.— 
And the rich sit in low place, i. ¢., by 
virtue of those very despotic acts of a despotic 
ruler, the rich (2. e., the noble and distinguished, 
whose wealth is patrimonial and just, ) homines 
imgenuos nobiles (comp. ver. 20, as also the syn- 
onym CO) }3 ver. 17) are robbed of their 
possessions and driven from their high places. 
Hirzie says: ‘Sudden and immense changes of — 
fortune proceeding from the person of the ruler 
are peculiar to the East, the world of despotism, 
where barbers become ministers, and confisca- 
tions of large fortunes and oppression of posses- 
sors are the order of the day.”,—Ver. 7. Ihave 
seen servants upon horses, and princes 
walking as servants upon the earth. A 
contrast to sitting on horseback, which, among 
the Hebrews was considered a distinction for the 
upper classes. Comp. 2 Chron, xxv. 28; Esther 
vi. 8, 9; Jer. xvii. 25; and to this add Justinian 
xli. 8: ‘‘ Hoe denigue discrimen inter servos liber- 
osque est, quod servi pedibus, liberi non nisi equis 


| incedunt.”” Here also, as in the preceding verse, 


the persons compared are to be considered as 
contrasted not merely in their external condition 
but also’. in their character; the princes are 
really princely, and princely-minded persons, but 
the servants are men with base servile feeling, 
which qualifies and makes it right for them to 
serve.—Vers. 8-10 show that in spite of this 
sudden elevation, so easily gained by unworthy 
and foolish persons, their lot is by no means to 
be envied; because their fortune is rife with 
dangers, because the intrigues by means of 
which they excluded their predecessors from 
their possessions, can easily overthrow them, 
and because the difficult tasks that devolve on 
them in their high offices can easily bring upon 
them injury and disgrace. Wherefore genuine 
wisdom, of internal worth and business-like 
capacity, is far preferable to such externally 
brilliant but unreliable and inconstant fortune 
of fools. The close connection between these 
verses and vers. 5-7 is correctly perceived by 
Hirazia, Hunastenperg and Hany, whilst Ex- 
sTER and VAIHINGER isolate their contents too’ 
mugh in wishing to find nothing farther in them 
than a warning against rebellion, or resistance 
to divine command.—He ‘that diggeth a pit 
shall fallintoit. This is different from Ps. 
vii. 15; Prov. xxvi. 27; Sirach xxvii. 26; it is 
not a pit for others, but simply a pit, the result 
of severe exertion of a dangerous character, with 
the implements for digging. Falling into the pit 
is not presented as a necessary, but only as a 
very possible case.—And whoso breaketh a 
hedge, a serpent shall bite him; namely, 
in accordance with the well-known and fre- 
quently confirmed fact, that serpents and other 
reptiles nest in old walls; comp. Isa. xxxiv. 15; ~ 
Amos v.19. The breaking of this hedge appears 
clearly as an action by which one seeks to injure | 
his neighbor.—Ver. 9. Whoso removeth 
stones shall be hurt therewith; and he 
that cleaveth wood shall be endangered 
thereby. Hurzic, taking the futures 13). and 


{25) too much in the mere potential sense, says: 
st 
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‘‘can injure himself.” See ver. 8, second clause. 
For }"0/1, ‘‘to break loose, to tear out,” that is 


stones from the earth (not “to roll away,” as 
KwnoszL says), comp. 1 Kings y. 31.—]20" is not 
equivalent to ‘endangereth himself” (Sept., 
_ Ewatp, Knopen and VAIHINGER), but is to be 
derived from }3¥ a knife (from 73D “to cut ;”* 
comp. Proy. xxili. 2) and is to be translated in ac- 
cordance with the vulnerabitur of the Vulgate by, 
“he will injure or wound himself,” (H1vzie, Exs- 
TER, HENGSTENBERG); see LurHER also.—Ver. 
10. If the iron be blunt. (ZécK.xER trans- 
lates: “If one has blunted the iron’). Since 
map. as piel of Map ‘to be blunt,” can scarcely 


mean anything else than to make blunt, we must 
either consider the indefinite “‘ one,” as the sub- 
ject, or the wood-chopper of the previous verse. 
Ewan (‘‘Authors of the O. T.”), HunasTENBERG 
and most ancient authors (also the Vulgate and 
Luther) say, that MJP is to be taken intransi- 


tively, and as equivalent to hebescit, retusum fuit, 
but this is opposed by the following Ni before 
139-89, which clearly shows a change of 
subject, forbidding the thought that iron can be 
the subject of this clause. The view formerly 
entertained by Ewatp, ‘‘one leaves the iron 
blunt” (Poetical Books, 1 Ed.), he afterwards 
discarded as incorrect.—And he do not whet 
the edge. Zécxuer translates: “And it is 
without edge.” Hurzi¢ is correct in saying that 


[313-8 is formedas C32 NY « childless,” 
1 Chron. ii. 80, 82, and is equivalent to saying, 
“without an edge, or edgeless.” The subsequent 
"2p is not to be connected with these words, 


but with the following ones, especially as, accord- 
ing to the only passage in which it occurs (Ezek. 
Xxi. 26,) it does not signify to ‘‘polish, to sharp- 
en,” but “to shake, to swing.” (Hirzig and 
Ester are correct, though in opposition to most 
modern writers, who translate: «And he has not 
whet the edge”), Then must he put tomore 
strength; 7. ¢., in splitting the wood he must 
swing} the ax with all his strength.—But wis- 
dom is profitable to direct. ZOCKLER trans- 
lates: “But it isa profit wisely to handle .Wis- 
dom.” Read (with Hrrzia and Euster) VWIN 
instead of WIN thus making the infinitive 
construct, which, with its object NIN (as pre- 
hay? . Bau 12 
dicate to [.0") forms the subject (7. ¢., itis a 
profit, an advantage, or, itis the best; comp. the 
opposite JN? PN) inver. 1lih. For the phrase 
MIN VWI occurring only here (lit.,to make 





*[The meaning given to }29° is probably the correct one 


(see text note), as derived from the noun pay “a knife? 


(Arabic Sm) 3 but 7130 =", means to see, and 


is only rendered to cut from its supposed affinity to the Latin 
seco, and to accommodate it to this word, The sense of 
{20 “to become poor,” as in Iga. xli, 20 (pual), and in the 
Arabic, might perhaps answer here, but it would mar the 
parallelism.—Y. L 

+ (See Text Note and Metrica] Version,—T, LJ 


wisdom straight, 7. ¢., to direct it successfully, to 
handle it skillfully) comp. a similar turn 7°07 
TOM in Ruth iii’10. It is usual to retain the 
infinitive absolute WIN as a genitive depen- 
dent on 7/7": “And wisdom is the profit of 
prosperity ” (Kyopet); or, ‘wisdom has the 
advantage of amendment” (HENGSTENBERG); or, 
‘‘and wisdom is the profit of exertion” (?) Ew- 
ALD); or, “‘ wisdom gives the advantage of suc- 
cess” (VAIHINGER). But all these renderings 
give a thought less clear and conformable to the 
text than ours. I 
fore wisdom follows diligence,” (in harmony with 
the Vulgate, é¢ post industriam sequetur saprentia). 
The rendering of Haun is nearest to ours: “And 
the favor of wisdom is an advantage,” wherein 


the sensé of “favor ” for VW doesnot seem 


quite appropriate. The entire sense of the verse 
is essentially correct in the following rendering 
of Hirzia: Whosoever would proceed securely, 
and not expose himself to the dangers that are 
inseparable, even from the application of proper 
means to ends, toils in vain if he undertakes the 
task in the wrong way (like those fools in vers. 
6-9); the direct, sensible way to the end is the 
best ’—namely, that very humble, modest, but 
effective way of wisdom, which the author had 
recommended already in ix. 17, 18; x. 2,38, and 
now in vers. 12 ff., farther recommends. 

4. Third Strophe. Vers. 11-20.—Of the advan- 
tage of the silent, sober, and industrious de- 
meanor of the wise man, over the indolent and 
loquacious nature of the fool.—Surely the ser- 
pent will bite without enchantment. 

This sentence in close connection with verse 
10 advises to a zealous and dexterous application 
of the remedies at the command of the wise man; 
but, at the same time, shows the necessity of 
such application by an example chosen perhaps 
with reference to verse 8; thus forming the tran- 
Sition to the warning against empty loquacity 
and its evil consequences contained in vers. 12- 
14. Koheleth does not here allude to the charm- 
ing of spiritual Serpents, @. ¢., of vicious men, by 
importunate requests (HENGsTENBERG) but un- 
doubtedly means the actual art of charming ser- 
pents; the possibility of which, or rather the 
actual existence of which 
poses in possession of wise and skillful persons, 
just as the author of the 58th Psalm (vers. 4and 
5), indeed, as Christ himself affirms in Mark xvi. 
18; Luke x. 19. (Comp, also Ex. vii, 11, and 
the learned observations of Knobel on the art of 


wn literally, «without enchantment,” 7. ¢., 


which, it was pretended, formed the principal 
agent in expelling poisonous reptiles, if spoken 
at the proper period, and thus guarded against 


the danger of being bitten, won bya literally, 
the “ master of the tongue,” 7¢. e., who has the 
poisonous tongue of the reptile in kis power, and 
knows how to extract the poison, or to prevent 
its biting; or it may also mean the « one witha 
gifted tongue,” who by means of his tongue can 
} produce extraordinary results (Hirzta, Haun). 





LurHER is not exact: ‘There- | 


he clearly presup- 


charming serpents among the ancients). x3. 


without that softly murmured magic formula, 
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The latter interpretation is preferable as much 
on account of the analogy of *33 ya Prov. i. 


17, and similar expressions, as on account of the 


context, which clearly shows that the author has 
in his eye one of ready tongue not making timely 


_ use of his gift, a hero with his tongue, but with- 


out energy and promptness in action.—Ver. 12. 
The words of a wise man’s mouth are gra- 
cious. Such a one therefore should not be si- 
lent, as the slack serpent-charmer in ver. 11, 
but should speak often and much, because he 
does nothing but good, and acquires favor every- 


where with his ‘ gracious” words (Lurumr). 


J) here means id quod gratiam seu favorem parit, 


or graciousness; comp. Proy. xxxi. 80; and for 
the sentence in general Prov. xy. 2, 26.—But 
the lips of a fool will swallow up himself. 
Comp. Prov. xv. 2; x. 8, 21; xiii. 16, ete. Any 


other reference of the suffix in the verb wpa 
than to the logical subject Spo is inadmis- 
sible. For the plural form AiNSY comp. Isa, 


lix. 8; Ps. lix.7.—Ver. 13. The beginning of 
the words of his mouth are foolishness; 
and the end of his talk is mischievous 
madness. That is, there is nothing discreet 
either in the beginning or the end of his 
foolish twaddle (Hrrzia); he remains a fool in 
everything that he says; comp. Proy. xxvii. 22. 
“The end of his talk’? is the end which his 
mouth makes of speaking, the last and most. ex- 
travagant of his foolish speeches. Of this it is 
here affirmed that it is mischievous madness, 


namely, even for himself injurious and mischie- | 
‘vous madness; 


comp. Proy. xviii. 7; Ps. lxiv. 
8, etc.—Ver. 14. A foolis also full of words. 
To the error of his silly speech, he adds that of 
endless loquacity.* And he is most apt to prat- 





*(TI135 NAV. It is not mere “loquacity” that is 


T: ve 
hereintended. he best explanation is fhat of Aben Ezra, 
who refers it to vain predictions, [see note on (J), v. 
5, Eng. v. 7, p. 91], or rather, boasting assertions ia respect 
to the future: “I will eat and drink, says the fvol, but he 
knows not what shall be in bis life or ia his death; as is 
said in another place [v. 7, vi. 12], there are many words 
that increase vanity, yet who knoweth what is good for man 
etc.” So also Rasur: ‘In his simpleness, the fuol is full of 
words, deciding confidently and saying, ‘to-morrow I will 
do so and so, when he knoweth not what shall be on tho 
morrow,—or when he would undertake a journey for gain,’ 


and knoweth not that he may fall by the sword.” Comp., 


Luke xii. 20, James iv. 13. This is also the interpretation 
of MARTIN GEInR, at least in relation to the 14th verse. Itis 
strougly confirmed by the immediately following context. 


In such arendering } in 455), has an adversative force: 
© Though the fool multiply words, yet man knows not, etc.” 
“ For who shall tell him what shall be afler him?’ This does 
not mean the remote future, nor even the future generally, 
hs would be expressed by })\JJN, but the near, the inme- 
diate, which isthe sense given by the preposition in the 
compound ))IND, “from afier”—that which comes 


cn 
from, out of or directly after the present,—or, ‘on the mor- 
row,” according to the language of these Jewish interpre- 
ters, and that of St. Jauies. Comp. Furrst’s derivation of 
7) (to-morrow), which he regards, not as an independent 


vis ie a 
root, but as a contraction of FIN), as he makes it, or 


MND or WIN) (see Marg. Note to ver. 7, p. 91). 


This shows, too, the direct connection with the verse that 
follows, and furnishes a key to that obscure expression on 
which there is so much comment to so little purpose. Our 
English Version: ** The labour of the foolish wearieth every 
one of them, because he knoweth not how to go to the city,” 
is hardly intelligible in any sense that can be put upon it. 














tle gladly and much about things of which, from 
their nature, he can know the least, namely, 
about future events. And to this fact there ig 
again reference in what is said in the second and 
third clauses.—A man cannot tell yvhat 
shallbe. °W-) must not be changed into 
Mw, according to the Septuagint, Symma- 
chus, Vulgate, and Syriac, Vaihinger, etc. ; fo 
the subsequent clause does not form a tautology 
with the present one, even when retaining the 
Masoretic reading, because there is here denied 
in the first place only the knowledge concerning 
thefuture in itself, and then the actual existence of 
a foreteller of future events (as a reason for the 
ignorance of the future).—And what shall be 
after him whocan tellhim? Asin PIES 


of chap. vi. 12, (but different from that in pans) 
of chap. ix. 8), the suffix in PIN refers to 
the subject COIN, not to MTW-ND as though 
there were a distinction here drawn between 


| the near and the remote consequences of the talk 


of the fool (Hirazie). A restriction of the here 
mentioned res future to the evil consequences of 
the thoughtless twaddle of the fool, is quite as 


The same may be said of H1rzie’s and ZOcKLER’s attempts to 


explain it. The expression, oon Soy is a col- 
lective one, “ the tojl of fools,” equivalent to “a foolish toul,” 
to be taken as a noniinative independent, or what Dz Sacy 
styles, in his Arabic Grammar, Venchoatif, or detached sub- 
ject. Its separation from the verb following is shown by 
the change of gender,—the feminine prefix in 43))) be- 





ing used to show that the immediate grammatical subject is 
the neuter, or indefinite, fact: ‘ Vain toil of fools! 7 only 
wearieth him;” the singular objective pronoun in 431} 


referring, not to mp3 taken distributively, but to the 
vain predicter in ver. 14, and who is kept in view throughout. 
“It wearieth him,’—is too much for him—surpasses his 


knowledge. Then 3t¥S gives the reason: “One who 


knoweth not Wy 43¢ N55, tne going to the city ”—so 
plain a fact as that—or “that he shall go to the city;” even 
this comes not within his knowledge of the future. ‘ How 
to go,” says our E. V., and that is the idea conveyed by most 
othei's; but there isa great difficulty in making any sense 
out of it, and the grammatical construction does not require 
it. In the small number of cases in Hebrgw where we find 


YT followed by the infinitive (whether with or without b) 


it is to be determined by the context whether it means a 
knowing how to do a thing, or a knowledge of the dviug, as 
a fact or event, Thus in Ecclesiastes iv. 13, it cannot mean, 
* knows not how to be admonished,’ which makes a very 
poor sense, but, “no longer knows (that is, heeds or recog- 
nizes) admonition,” or the being admonished. In Exod. 
xxxvi. 1, 2 Chron. ii. 13; 1 Kings iii. 7; Isai. vii. 16; Amos 
iii. 10; the context favors the sense of “knowing how.” In . 


Isai. xlvii. it is decidedly the other way: Now VV does 
not mean “‘/enow how to be bereaved,’ but, * know bereave- 
ment.” Still more clear, and precisely parallel to this case, is 
Heclesiastes iv. 17 (king. Bib. v.1) where [3 pT) COIS 


yo nwy can:only mean the fact: “They know not 


that they are doing evil” in their sacrifices. So Ewald ren- 
ders it. Hitzig and Stuart find there too the sense of know- 
ing how: “ They know not how to do evil,” or, according to 
the turn they give it, “how to be sad ;” a meaning which we 
do not hesitate to’pronounce absurd in itself, and also alto- 
gether unsupported by 2 Sam. xii. 18, to which they refer. 
According to the view we have taken, the whule passage 
(vers. 14, 15) may be thus rendered :— 
Predicting words he multiplies, yet man can never know 
The thing that shall be; yea, what cometh atter who shell 
tell? 
Vain toil of fools! it wearieth him,—this man who knoweth 
~not 

What may befall his going to the city. 

It is no paraphrase, but only so expressed as to give the 
spirit of the Hebrew as shown by the general connection, 
and by the evident reference of the Jy’ in ver. 16, to the 


ac 


inadmissible as defining it to consist of his lofty 
plans and bold projects (Hunastenzera). There 
is simply a general mention of coming events, 
precisely as in the similar passage in chap, vi. 
12.—¥er. 15, The labor of the foolish wea- 
rieth every one. Literal, «the labor of fools:” 
» the plural is used distributively just as in verse 
1; comp. Hosea iv. 8. The author here passes 
from the empty and annoying loquacity of the 
fool to his indolence, his downright inertness, 
and feeble slothfulness, as to qualities forming a 
close connection with, and mainly the foundation 
of, this loquacity.—Because he knoweth not 
how to gotothecity. Hurzic less correctly 
says: ‘him who knoweth not,” and Ewatp 
“‘the one who,” etc. But this second clause 
is rather intended to give the reason of the 
premature fatigue of the fool, as also of the fee- 
bleness and unprofitableness of his exertions. 
‘« Not to know how to go to the city,” is doubt- 
less a proverbial expression allied to that in 
chap. vi. 8: ‘to walk before the living,’ deno- 
ting ignorance in respect to behaviour and gene- 
ral incompetency. ‘The way to the city is here 
mentioned as that which is the best known, most 
traveled, and easiest to find (Varningrr, Henc- 
STENBERG), not because it leads to those great 
lords described in ver. 16-19, whom it ayails to 
bribe [Ewaxp], but simply in go far as the city is 
the seat of the rulers, of the officers, whence op- 
pression proceeds, and whence also may come re- 
lief for the inhabitants of the land (Hirzre, Ex- 





isn pp 3 in ver. 14, The difference between 
nob yY, and nabs YY, is very slight, but the 5 
makes it correspond more nearly to our English genitive 
phrase, “to know of a thing,”—that is, as an event or fact. 
The relative Ws here, has an inferential sense; just as Os, 
sometimes, in Greek and the Latin qui when equivalent to 
quia: “who knoweth not”=to « seeing he knoweth not,” or 
(quod) “because he knoweth not, Such a mention of 
“going to the city,” as one of the most common and familiar 
illustrations of human ignorance of the future, suggests im- 
mediately James iy. 13: “Go to ye who say to-day, or to- 
morrow, we will go to a certain city, elc., ye who know not 
(ovTeves used exactly as YN is here) what shall beon the 
morrow, etc.” It may have been this very passage, thus 
understood, that Suggested the illustration to the Apostle; 
Since his language 1s almost identical with the very words 
of Rashi’s interpretation. The great difficulties under which 
Hrzie and Zéckier labor, and their far-fetched reasons 
warrant the offering of the above explanatioa, as one that 
deserves attention, to say the least, in Clearing up this ob- 
scure passage. : 

We muy arrive at the same general idea, even if we ren- 


der nob Sea Rb) “Iknows not how to go, etc.;” and 
such is substintially the conclusion of Apen Ezra in an- 
other comment on the 15th verse: “The fool is like one 
who would pry into things too high o 
him, when he knows not the things that are visible and fa- 
miliar, or like a man who Purposes to go toa city when he 
knoweth not the way, and so he gets weary, and fails in his 
design.” It is the same general lesson, the folly of confi- 
dent assertions or confident plans respecting the future. 
Taken in either of these ways, it avoids the exceedingly 
forced explanations which ZOCKLER here, and Hrrzig in his 
commentary, give of the passage. 


The expression 779 DAW evi 8; may, perhaps, be 


citcd as a parallel case to na7 y'V. An answer might 


be found in the different form of the infinitive nod which 
is used more like a substantive denoting the event, or fact as 
the object of knowledge. ‘This reference, however, is at 
once disposed of by a consideration of the accents, which 
in vi. 8, separate the two words, and require the rendering: 
“What to the poor man who knows,”—or “ what to the in- 
telligent poor man, to walk,’—or “that he should walk be- 
fore the living.” In other words: What profit is his intel- 
ligence in his walking before the living? Thus it becomes, 
according to the usual law of ‘parallelism, an amplification 
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travail witich foolish rulers (?) prepare for their 
subjects makes these latter tired and faint, brings 
them to despair, so that they do not know regard- 
ing their going to the city, whether, or when, or 
how it must take place, in order not to violate a 
law.”—Vers. 16-19 have so loose a connection 
with ver. 15, that Hirzia seems to be right when 
he perceives in them the words of the prattling 
fool previously described (vers. 12-15), instead of 
the actual speech of the author. The lament 
about the idle lavishing of time, and luxurious 
debauchery of a king and his counsellors in these 
verses, would be then given as an example of the 
extreme injudiciousness of a foolish man in his 
talk, and the following warning against such 
want of foresight (ver. 20) would then be very fit- 
tingly annexed. The whole tendency of the sec- 
tion would then seem directed only against 
thoughtless and idle loquacity, together with its 
evil consequences; whilst the indolence and lux- 
ury of extravagant nobles (vers. 16, 18, 19) form 
no object of the attack of the author, although he 
may consider the complaints of the foolish talker 
as well grounded, and may himself haye lived 
under an authority attended with these vices,* 


For him who will not accept this view, for which — 


the relation between vers. 5 and 6 of the fourth 
chapter may be quoted as analogous, there is no 
other course than, with the great majority of com- 
mentators, to see in these verses a farther exten- 








. = 
of the thought just above it:. “What profit to the 
wise?” It is another example of the spiritual and critical 
acuteness that dictated the Masoretic accentuation (see 2d 
Marginal Note, p. 94). Zéckier thinks the accents here of. 
no authority; but that gréat critic EWALD holds himself go- 


verned by them, The assertion, moreover, that yy never 


has the adjective sense intelligens, is refuted by simply look- 
ing into aconcordance, and hoting the places where it ig 
juined with the participle pap having a like adjective 
force. With this yiew agrees also Aben Ezra, the prince of 
Jewish critics. It is fortified, too, by the difficulty which all 
commentators have felt in making any clear sense out of the 
language: “Who knows how to walk before the living?” 
‘the references given by Hitzig, Gen. xvii.l, and 2 Kings 
iy. 18, are not parallel; since the preposition, on which the 
meaning of the phrase s0 much depends, is entirely diffe- 
rent.—’. LJ 

*[Lhis most absurd and far-fetched view of Hirzie only 
shows how a false critical theory of division may turn one 
of the most impressive passages of the book into a fool’s 
gabble. It all comes from looking for logical connections 


*where they do not exist, and from overlooking the poetical 


subjective character of the work as a series of meditations, 
each one prompting the other, but by associations discerned 
by the feeling rather than the ethical reason. It is the free 
discursive view of human folly, and of the inefficiency of 
man’s best wisdom, that brings out the exclamation: O ill- 
governed land with its weak King and drunken nobles, 
where folly so abounds; and then this calls up the picture 
of the higher and purer ideal. He may have thought of the 
Weak son to whom his kingdom was soon to be committed; 
it may have been a humbling thought of himself and of his 
own misgovernment, although there is in the Way of this 
that Solomon’s youth was the best part of his life; orit may 
have been prompted by his general historical experience, 
View it any way, it is far more expressive in this exclama- 
tory and discursive aspect, than though it were bound to- 
gether by the closest syllogistic ties. And this appears in 
what follows. In perfect poetical harmony does this free, 
contemplative style of thought turn again from the political 
to the common life—from the revelry and misgovernment 
of kings and nobles to the slothfulness, luxury, and merce- 
nary spirit that are found in thelowerplane. Yet “reyile not 
the ruler,”—that is the next thought that arises. Obedience 
and reverence are still due to authority, since evils abound 
in all ranks. Things are described as they are, and to find 
here an authority tor wine drinking is about as rational as 
to seek an excuse for sloth and shiftlessness.—T, L,] 
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sion of the theme of indolence, business incapacity 
and slothfulness of fools, the treatment of which 
was begun in ver. 15. Ver. 16 would then pass 
from indolent fools in general to indolent, supine 
and inefficient rulers and nobles in particular. 
But there would then exist a very imperfect, if, 
indeed, gny, connection with the final warning in 
ver. 20; indeed the open mannerin which com- 
plaints are made, in what immediately precedes, 
regarding the bad conduct of rulers, would seem 
to pein direct contradiction to this warning about 
uttering these complaints loudly.— Woe to 
thee, O land, when thy king is a child !— 
That is, an inexperienced, thoughtless fool, inca- 
pable of governing; comp. 1 Kings iii. 7: Isa. iii. 


4, 12,—which passages also describe it as a great 


misfortune to be governed by a child [vArcoc]. 
Therefore V1 is not to be rendered by ‘“ser- 


vant, slave,” which latter would rather be ex- 
pressed by TAY [contrary to DépERLEIN, Herz- 


FELD, e¢ al.).—And thy princes eatin the 
morning.—A sign of especially excessive intem- 
perance and gluttony ; see Isa. v. 11 ff.; Acts ii. 15, 
and compare also the classical parallelsin Cicero, 
Phil. ii. 40; Caruxuus, Carm. xlvii. 5, 6; Juve- 
waz, Sat. Il, 49, 50.—Ver. 17. Blessed art 
thou, O land, when thy king is the son 
of nobles.—(C0’1N-j2 compare = 3}-N3 


= 
Song of Solomon vii. 2; Isa. xxxii. 8); anoble not | 


merely by birth, but also in disposition, vere nobi- 
lis, generosus.—And thy princes eat in due 
geason, for strength and not for drunk- 
enness.—Therefore make that proper use of 
wine treated of in Ps. civ. 15; 1Tim. vy. 23; not 
that perverted use against which we are warned * 


in Prov. xxxi. 4. 173213 is not ‘in strength” 
(Haun), or ‘in virtue” (Ewan), but ‘for 


strength,” for obtaining strength. The prep. 3 


relates to the object on whose account the action 
occurs, just as in TINA ii. 24 (comp. C3 iii. 12). 
—Ver. 18. By much slothfuiness the build- 
ing decayeth.—That is, the edifice of state, that 
is here compared to a house that is tottering and 
threatening to fall (comp. Isa. iii. 6; Amosix. 11). 
The intent here isto point out the bad effects of 
the rioting idleness of the great ones who are 


called to govern a state. ronoxyy literally: ‘‘the 


two idle” [hands]; comp. Ewarp, 2 180 a, 187 ¢. 
The expression is stronger than the simple form 


moxy or moxy (Proy. xix. 15; Soin VE) S 
3 Old : 

«double idleness,” 7. ¢., ‘great idleness.””—And 

through idleness of the hands the house 


droppeth through.—That is, the rain pene- 
trating through the leaky roof. The words 





*fAs drunkenness is condemned here, or, rather, excess of 
any kind, revelling, or high banqueting, which is the predo- 
minant meaning of Ny [comp. Ww fe) convivium], whilst 
nota word is said about any moderate drinking, this remark 
must be regarded as rather gratuitous. What makes itmore 
than gratuitous is the fact that in Proy. xxxi. 4, instead of a 
mere warning against perverted use,” there is enj oined upon 
“kings and princes” tolal abstinence from “all wine and 
strong driok,” as something only fit to be given to persons 
in extremis, in great pain or -debility [the perishing, the 
yy) MD or “ bitter in soul”), and therefore unfit for those 

PASO dao? 


in health, and especially for all who have responsible duties 
to perform.—T. L. | 





aa maya are used as elsewhere T1797 
‘idleness of the hands,” Isa. xlvii. 33 comp. 
Prov. x. 4.—Ver. 19., A feast is made for 
laughter.—A return to the description of riot- 
ous and ruinous conduct as given in verse 16. 


piny ‘for laughter,” as elsewhere prynwwa with 
laughter; comp. for this use of 2 Chron, xx. - 


21; Ps. cii. 5—tOn? Dy literally, “they 
make bread ;” 7. ¢., they give banquets, have ri- 


otous feasts. trond ney is therefore used 


here in a sense different from that in Bzek. iv. 
15, where it signifies ‘‘to prepare bread, to bake 
bread ;” comp. (WY in chap. ili. 12; vi. 12.— 
And wine maketh merry.—The suffix is 


wanting just as in COWy the [IN was left out. 


Comp. moreover, Ps. civ. 15, where an innocent 
and reasonable enjoyment of wine ismeant* whilst 
here the allusion is to a perverted and debauch- 
ing use of it, as in chap. vii. 2 ff.—_But money 
answereth all things.—That is, to these luxu- 
rious rioters, who, counting on their wealth, de- 
clare in drunken arrogance that ‘‘money rules 
the world,” ‘‘for money one can have every 
thing that the heart desires, wine, delicacies,” 
etc., ete. For this Epicurean rule of life see Ho- 
RACE, Epis. I., 6, 86-88. may literally, ‘¢ to an- 
swer, to listen to”’ (v. 10), but is here equivalent 
to ‘to afford, to grant;” comp. Hosea ii. 23. 
Hirzre unnecessarily considers iW)” as Hiphil 


(‘*makes to hear’’).—Ver. 20. Concerning the 
probable connection with the preceding, consult 
vers. 16-19 above.—Curse not the king, no, 
not in thy thought.—jt1) elsewhere ‘‘know- 


ledge,”’ here thought,” Sept. ovveidnow. The 
signification, ‘“‘study chamber,” given by Hune- 
STENBERG, lacks philological authority. For the 
sentence comp. 2 Kings vi. 12. HnnasTEnBura 
is correct in saying: ‘‘ We have here a pure rule 
of prudence (not a formal precept of duty), a 
tenet that may be simply summed up in the ex- 
pression of the Lord: yiveode ppdvipor wc of operc.” 
—And curse not the rich in thy bed cham- 
ber.—The rich here represents the noble, the 
prince, or the counsellor of the king (comp. v. 
16).—For a bird of the air shall carry the 
voice.—That is, in an inconceivable manner, 
which no one would consider possible, wil! that 
he betrayed which thou hast said. See the pro- 
verb: ‘* The walls have ears;” also Hab. ii. 11; 
Luke xix. 14.—And that which hath wings 


shall tell the matter.—2"9)37) 732 equiva- 
lent to 422-9y3 Prov. i. 17. The K’ri would 


unnecessarily here strike out the article before 
Eya1. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


(With Homiletical Hints ) 


Although the conclusion of the chapter—the 
warning against injudicious speeches assailing. 





*[In Ps. civ.15 a certain effect of wine is mentioned; no- 
thing is said about either its innocent or its immoral use. All 
such remarks are gratuitous.—T. L.] 
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the respect due to kings in ver. 20—may have 
been written with conscious reference to the re- 
lation of Israel to its Persian rulers, the section, 
taken as a whole, is simply an unambiguous il- 
lustration of the relation between wise men and 
fools. The aliegorical conception of Henasten- 
BERG, by virtue of which he sées in chap. x. 1-3 
the idea that the people of God, groaning under 
the tyranny of the world, will be sustained by 
reference to the fact that the hostile world, «. e., 
the Persian world, is given over to folly, and 
that thus its destruction cannot be far off,—this 
conception, we say, finds no sufficient support in 
the text; it is, rather, very decidedly opposed by 
-the exceeding general character of the morally 
descriptive as well as of the admonitory parts. 
The contents and the tendency of the section form 
an eloquent, figurative, vivid and popular illustra- 
tion of the superiority of wisdom over folly. The 
theme here treated is that favorite one of the 
Proverbs—the parallels Between wisdom and 
follya|iProv. 1. 20f.; 1x0 i.;° x. Vit xivesde th 
xxiv. 1 ff.]; and simply with the difference that 
here are more emphatically and accurately de- 
scribed the insolence and haughtiness of fools, as 
well as their loquacity and indolent levity, in 
contrast to the corresponding virtues of the wise. 
See exegetical illustrations above, No.1. A 
Homily on the entire Chapter: Of a few dominant 
qualities and principal characteristics of wisdom 
and folly:—Or, of genuine wisdom as the only 
remedy against the vices of pride, levity and ar- 
rogance, together with their evil consequences,— 
Comp. Starke: Three moral precepts: 1. Esteem 
genuine wisdom (vers. 1-15). 2. Avoid indolence 
and debauchery (vers. 16-19). 8. Curse not the 
king (ver. 20). 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE. PASSAGES, 


Ch. ix. 17; x. 4. Msnanournon (ix. 17): The 
words of the wise are heard by the silent—that 
is, by those who are not carried away by raging 
lusts, but who seek for things true and salutary. 
(Ver. 10). Good counsels, sound teaching, well 
ordered methods, are constantly marred and 
rendered unavailing by trifling meddlers, who 
are more readily heard, both in courts and by the 
people, than the more modest and poor, who give 
right, instruction and salutary advice. Lanan 
(ix. 18). He who has learned any thing tho- 
roughly can effect much good thereby, but also 
much evil, if he wickedly uses what he has 
learned against the great purposes of God. Carr- 
WRIGHT :—Such patient submission calms the 
most violent tempests of the soul; it makes tran- 
quil the most swollen waves of passion; it turns 
the lion into a lamb. Let us strive then to be 
imbued with this virtue by which we may please 
God as wellas men, eventhose who are the farthest 
removed from piety and humanity. STARKE 
(ver. 3) :—It is difficult to expel folly and instil 
wisdom; but it becomes still more difficult when 
man in his folly considers himself wise (Rom. i. 
22).—(Ver. 4). To suffer and patiently commend 
one’s innocence to God is the best remedy against 
misused power and the wrong that we have en- 
dured, Jer. xi. 20. 

Grier (ver. 5):—Lofty positions and great 
power have not the privilege of infallibility. 
Thereforé, the higher one stands, the more care. 








ful let him be, entreating God that he may not — 


fall into error and vice. —HANsEN (vers. 6 and 7): 
—The want of foresight in rulers ever exerts 
evil influences in the world. The unworthy are 
thereby preferred to the worthy, and every thing 
takes a wrong course.—(Ver. 10) :—It depends 
more on wisdom and foresight than on physical 
strength, to carry on the occupations of men with 
success.—HENGSTENBERG (ver. 9): He who pro- 
ceeds with violence in the moral sphere, and thus 
performs actions that, in respect to this quality, 
are similar to the breaking of stone or the split- 
ting of wood, will suffer inevitable injury.— 
(Ver. 10).. He who in wisdom possesses the 
corrective whereby he can sharpen the blunt iron 
of his understanding, must rise, however deep he 
may be sunken. He who does not possess it 
must go to ruin, however high he may have 
risen. ; ‘ 

Vers. 11-15. Brunz:—There is nothing in 
man which contributes more to bring him into sin 
than his tongue. Truth is satisfied with the 
fewest and simplest words, and the wiser the 
man, or the more attached to truth, the more 
sparing is he in his speech. (Ver. 15). \This 
teaches that no labor, no diligence, will produce 
fruit, if one knows not the legitimate use of la- 
bor. As the unskilled steward has much toil, 
with little or no result, if he knows not how to 
put to use the goods acquired in the proper man- 
ner, or does not carry them to market in the 
city.—Cramer :—The unprofitable babblers prat- 
tle about things of no import ; but the wise weigh 
their words with a golden balance, Sirach xxi. 
27.—Srarxe :—Ver, 15, That men must pain- 
fully toil is a thing of universal necessity since 
the fall; but to toil in profitless and sinful things 
is double folly and sin, Isaiah lvii. 10.—Znyss 
[ver. 15] :—Remember the city of the living God 
(Heb. xil. 22) and learn the right way thither, 
which is indeed narrow and not easy to find 
(Luke xiii. 24).—Gurer (ver. 16):—In judging a 
wise man we are not to regard his years, but the 
power of his mind, and what they manifest, 1 
Sam. xvi. 17; 1 Tim. iv. 12.—[Ver. 17]. A pious 
and virtuous magistracy we should gratefully 
recognize as an inestimable gift of God, and 
heartily pray to him for their preservation.— 
Zuyss (vers. 18, 19):—Beware, above all things, 
that the house of thy soul be not ruined by ne- 
glect, whilst thou art yielging to the flesh and 
its sinful desires.—Tus. Bis.:—Observe this rule 
of wisdom: speak no evil of thy ruler, nor of any 
one else, James iv. 11.—[Marruew Henry] (ver. 
14) :—A fool also is fond of words, a passionate 
fool especially, that runs on endlessly, and never 


knows when to take up; it is all the same, over. 


and over; he will have the last word, though it 
be but the same with that which was the first. 
What is wanting in the strength of his words he 
endeavors in vain to make up in their number. 
The words that follow may be taken,cither (1) as 
checking him for his vain-glorious boasting in 
the multitude of his words (in respect to the fu- 
ture), namely, what he will do, and what he will 
have, not considering what every body knows, 
that a man cannot tell what shall be in his own 
time while he lives (Proy. xxvii. 1), much less can 
one tell what shall be after him, when he is dead 


and gone. “Or (2) as mocking him for his tauto- 











CHAP. XI. 1-10.—XII. 1-7. 


logies ; he is full of words, for if he do but speak 
the most trite and common thing, such as a man 
cannot tell what shall be, then, because he loves to 
hear himself talk, he will say it over again, what 
shall be after him, who can tell him? like Barrus 
in Ovid: 
Sub illis 

Montibus (inquit) erant, et erant sub montibus illis. 


Whence vain repetitions are called Battologies 
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(Matth. vi.7).—[Ver.15. The foolish tire them- 
selves in endless pursuits, because they know not 
how to go to the city, because they have not capa- * 
city to apprehend the plainest thing, such as the 
entrance to a great city. But it is the excellency 
or the way to the heavenly city, that it ig “a 
highway” in which “the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err” (Isaiah xxxy. 8); yet sinful 
folly makes men miss that way.—T. L.] 


C. The only true way to happiness in this world and the world beyond consists. in 
_ benevolence, fidelity to calling, a calm and contented enjoyment of life, and 
unfeigned fear of God from early youth to advanced age. 


Cuar. XI. 1—XII. 7. 
I. Of Benevolence and Fidelity to Calling. 
(Cuap. XI. 1-6.) 


1 Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days. 

2 Give a portion to seven, and also to eight, for thou knowest not what evil shall be 

3 upon the earth.’ If the clouds be full of rain, they empty themselves upon the earth, 
and if the tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, in the place where the 

4 tree falleth, there it shall be. He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he 

5 that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. As thou knowest not what is the way of 
the spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child: even 

6 so thou knowest not the works of God who maketh all. In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand; for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good. 


2. Of a Calm and Contented Enjoyment of Life. 
(Vers. 7-10.) 


7 Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun: 
8 But ifa man live many years, and rejoice in them all ; yet let him remember the days 
9 of darkness, for they shall be many. All that cometh zs vanity. Rejoice, O young 
man, in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know thou, that for 
all these things God will bring thee into judgment. Therefore remove sorrow from 
thy heart, and put away evil from thy flesh: for childhood and youth are 
vanity. : 


10 


8. Of the Duty of the Fear of God for Young and Old. 
(Cuar, XII. 1-7.) 


1 Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
2 them; While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the stars, be not darkened, nor 
3 the clouds return after the rain: In the day when the keepers of the. house shall 
tremble, and the strong men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease because 
4 


and those that look out of the windows be darkened. And the doors 
low, and he shall rise 


shall be brought low; 
shall, be in the 


they are few, » dar! 

shall be shut in the streets, when the sound of the grinding 1s 

up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters of music 

5 Also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears. 
10 
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way, and the almond-tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and 
. desire shall fail: because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about 
6 the streets: Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 


7 pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 


Then shall 


the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall return unto God who 


gave it. 


(Ch. xi. Ver.3.—N}7q). If it is allowable at all to vary from the text that has come down to us, this may be regarded as 


equivalent to $37 ow (comp. i. 5) “there ts he,” there at is. It might easily arise in writing from the ear, the showa 
Tr 


d being hardly perceptible. If we regard it as the future of the substantive verb 77, or Mr, with & for 1, 
i is Mota kya mince tilie future of the Syriac verb would be N)jq" or rather N1).—T. L.] 


[Ver. 5.—TOI¥PD with ellipsis of J, equivalent to mons y JIT. L] F 
[Xii. 3.—ayT. ¢ This is called Aramaic, but it is as much Hebrow as it is Aramaic or Arabic. The intensive form, 


aM e w 
PTT, occurs Hab. ii. 7. 
ef Solomon, or in any vivid description. 


It is one of those rarer forms that are to be expected only in impassioned writing, like this 


Its frequency or rarity would be like that of the word quake, in English, as 
compared with tremble. The rarer word [as is the case in our language] may be the older one, 


only becoming more 


frequent in later dialects according as it becomes common by losing its rarer or more impassioned significance.—T. L.} 


[On the difference between ny7>* and nina xi. 9, the words FAH 


w xi. 10, 3503 xii. 3, PSI xii 5, PW 
Y 23 ae Aa 


xii. 6, and yoa and yn xii. 5, seo the exegotical and marginal notes.—T, L.] 
Ti 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The close connection of verses 1-7 of the 12th 
chapter with chap. 11 is correctly recognized by 
most modern commentators; a few, as Hirzicg 
and Exsrer, unnecessarily add to it also chap. 
xii. 8. A section thus extended beyond the limits 
of the 11th chapter concentrates within itself, as 
the closing division of the fourth and last dis- 
course, all the fundamental thoughts of the book, 
and in such a manner that it almost entirely ex- 
cludes the negative and skeptical elements of ear- 
lier discussions and observations {only that the 
words ban-d> return again in chap. xi. 8; comp. 
xi. 10], and therefore lets its recapitulation very 
clearly appear as a victory of the positive side of 
its religious view over the gloomy spectre of 
doubt, and the struggles of unbelief (comp. Int. 
21, Obs. 2). The entire section may be clearly 
divided into three subdivisions or strophes, the 
first of which teaches the correct use of life as 
regards actions and labor, the second concerns 
enjoyment, and the third the reverence and fear 
of God, with an admonition to these respective 
virtues. 

2. Kirst Strophe, first half. Chap. xi. 1-8. An 
admonition to benevolence, with reference to its 
influence on the happiness of him who practices 
it. Hrrzia, instead of finding here an admonition 
to beneficence, sees a warning against it, an in- 
timation that we hope too much for the good, and 
arm ourselves too little against future evil; but, 
every thing is opposed to this, especially the 
words and gense of ver. 3, which see.—Cast thy 
bread upon the waters.—That is, not abso- 
lutely cast it away (Hirzia), nor send it away in 
ships (as merchandise) over the water (Hene- 
STENBERG), but ‘‘ give it away in uncertainty, 
without hope of profit or immediate return,” The 
admonition is in the same spirit as that in Luke 
Xvi. 9; Prov. xi. 24f. The Greek aphoristic 
poets have the expression. ‘to sow on the wa- 
ter ;” as Tuxoa., Sent. 105. Phocyllides,* 149 ¢. 





*[The heathen sentiment of PHocYLLIDEs is as nearly the di- 
rect opposite of Solomon’s as language could express, al- 





The entire sentence (most probably as derived 
from this source) is found in Bren Srra (Bux- 
torr, Florileg. Heb., page 171), and among the 
Arabians as a proverb: Benefac, projice panem 
tuum in aquam; aliquando tibi retribuetur (Dizz, 
Souvenirs of Asia, 1I., 106).—For thou shalt 
find it after many days.—IN¥Dn is here 
clearly used in the sense of finding again.— 
Cn] 33 literally, ‘in the fullness of days, 
within many days.” Comp. Ps. v. GP Axxiy, 
etc. The sense is without doubt this: Among the 
many days of thy life there will certainly come 
a time when the seeds of thy good deeds scattered 
broadcast will ripen into a blessed harvest. 
Comp. Gal. vi. 9; 2 Cor. ix. 6-9; 1 Tim. vi, 18, 
19; also Prov. xix.17: ‘He that hath pity upon 
the poor lendeth unto the Lord.”—Ver. 2. Give 
a portion to seven and also to eight.— 
That is, divide thy bread with many; for ‘*seven 
and eight” are often used in this sense of unde- 
termined plurality, as in Micah y. 4; comp. also 
“three and four,” Prov. xxx. 15 ff.; Amos i. 8; 
ii. 1 ff.—Hrrzie runs entirely counter to the text, 
and does violence to the usual signification of 
pan in saying: “make seven pieces of one Piece, 
divide it so that seven or eight pieces may spring 
from it,” which admonition would simply be a 
rule of prudence (like the maxim followed by 
Jacob, Gen. xxxii. &) not to load all his treasures 
on one ship, that he might ngt be robbed of every 
thing at one blow. This thought comports nei- 
ther with the context nor with ver. 6, where the 
sense is entirely different.—For thou knowest 
not what evil shall be upon the earth.— 
That is, what periods of misfortune may occur 
when thou wilt pressingly need strength by com- 
munity with others; comp. Luke xvi. 9._Ver. 3. 
If the clouds be full of rain, they empty 
themselves upon the earth. — Not that 
evil or misfortune ‘‘occurs from stern necessity, 
or in immutable course’? [Hirzicg, and also 
HeNcsrenpera, who here sees announced the 


though it contains the Saine phrase here: a} Kaxdv ed €péns: 


omelpew eatey ws epi TévTw. “Do no favor to 
r j on a ; 
might as well sow in the sea.”—T. L.] PSE ay 
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near-and irrevocable doom of the Persian mon- 
archy ], but exactly the reverse: let the good that 
thou doest proceed from the strongest impulse of 
sympathy, so that it occurs, as from a natural ne- 
cessity, that rich streams of blessings flow forth 
from thee; comp. John vii. 88; also Prov. xxv. 
14; Sirach xxxv. 24; also the Arabian proverbs 
in the grammar of Erpentus, ed. Schuliens, p. 424. 
Pluvia nubis co-operiens, dum dona funderet, etc.— 
And if the tree fall toward the south 
or toward the north, in the place where 
the tree falleth there it shall be.—This 
is apparently a parallel in sense to the second 
clause of ver. 2, and therefore refers to the 
irrevocable character of the doom, or the Di- 
vine decree that overtakes man [Hirzic, Hrene- 
STENBERG, efc.; also HAHN, who, however, trans- 
lates the last clause thus: ‘‘One may be at the 
place where the tree falls,” and consequently be 
killed by it]. But it seems more in accordance 
with the text, and with the introduction [not 
with °D but with the simple copula }] to find the 


same sense expressed in this second clause as in 
the first, and consequently thus: ‘‘the utility of 
the tree remains the same, whether it falls on 
the ground of. a possessor bordering it to the 
north or the south; if it does not profit the one, 
it does the other. And it is just so with the gifts 
of love; their fruit is not lost, although they do 
not aiways come to light in the manner intended” 
(Exster; comp. also VAInINGER and Wout- 
FARTH, efc.). Geter and RoseNMUELLER are 
quite peculiar in the thought that the falling tree 
is the rich man, who is here warned of his death, 
after which he can do no more good deeds (simi- 
lar to this are the views of Ses. Scumiprt, 
Srarke, MicHAartis, etc.). ii?’ a secondary 


Aramaic* form of Ms and therefore literally 


equivalent to: ‘it will de, it will de there;” for 
which consult Ewatp, ? 192 ¢, as well as Hirzie 
on this passage. There is no grammatical foun- 
dation for the assertion that it is a substantive 
to be derived from an obsolete verb NiV and ex- 


plained by the word “break” [NI Cow 


‘¢there occurs the break or fracture of the tree,”’ 
as says STARKE]. 

3. First strophe, second half. Vers. 4-6. An 
admonition to zealous, careful, and untiring per- 
formance in one’s calling [7 éxkaxeiv, ‘not to 
‘faint,’ as before he was warned roelv 1d Kahov, 
to be earnest in well doing, Gal. vi. 9]. He 
that observeth the wind shall not sow. 
—A warning against timid hesitancy and its 
laming influence on effective and fruitful exer- 
tion. He whom the weather does not suit, and 
who is ever waiting for a more favorable season, 
misses finally the proper period for action. The 
second clause expresses the same admonitory 
thought regarding excessive considerateness.— 
Ver. 5. As thou knowest not what is the 
‘way of the spirit, nor how the bones do 
grow in the womb of her who is with 
child.—[Zécxxer renders ‘‘way of the wind.” 
See the excursus appended, p. 150.—T. L.]— 
That is, as thou canst not comprehend nor see 
through the mysteries of nature. _ That the 
origin and pathway of the winds is in this re- 





* See the text note. 











gard proverbial, is shown by John iii. 8 [comp. 
above, chap, i. 6]. For the formation of the 
bones in the womb of the mother as a process 
peculiarly mysterious and unexplainable, comp. 
Ps. cxxxix. 138-18.—Even so thou knowest 
not the works of God who maketh all. 
—The “works” or action of God are, of 
course, His future dealing,* which is a mystery 
absolutely unknown and unfathomable by men; 
wherefore all success of human effort can neither 
be known nor calculated in advance. ‘Who 
maketh all;” for this comp. Amos iii. 6; Matth, 
x. 28, 29, Eph. iii. 20, ete. 


[THe Unknown Way oF THE SPIRIT AND OF 
Lirs.—Eccuesiastes xi. 5.—‘‘As thou knowest 
not the way of the Spirit, nor how the bones do 
grow,” etc. The words my ]}J are rendered 


here by Zocxumr, Stuart, and Hirzie, “the way 
of the wind.”” There would be good reason for 
this from the verse preceding; but what follows 
points to the sense of spirit, although the word was 
undoubtedly suggested by what was said in ver. 
4 ofthe wind. The best way, however, is to re- 
gard the double idea of wind and spirit as being 
intended here, as in our Saviour’s language, 
John iii. 8. About the words following there can 
be no mistake. The process described is set forth 
as the peculiar work of God, a Divine secret 
which human knowledge is challenged ever to 
discover. ‘* Thou knowest not the way of the 
spirit” [1377 Gen. vi. 3, ‘my spirit,” thatI have . 
given to man], ‘“‘nor how the bones do grow,” 
that is, how that spirit, or life, reorganizes itself 
each time, clothes itself anew in the human sys- 
tem, making the bones to grow according to their 
law, and building up for itself a new earthly 
house in every generic transmission. This is 
the grand secret, the knowledge and process of 
which God challenges to Himself. Science can 
do much, but it can never discover this. We 
may say it boldly, even as Koheleth makes his 
affirmation, science never will discover this; for 
it lies above the plane of the natural; and in 
every case, though connected with nature, de- 
mands a plus power, or some intervention, how- 
ever regulated by its own laws, of the supernatu- 
ral, The Bible thus presents it as God’s chal- 
lenged work [comp. Gen. ii. 7; vi. 3; Job xxxiii. 
14; Ps. exxxix. 13; Jerem. i. 5], the same now 
as in the beginning when the Word of life first 
went forth, and nature received a new life 
power, or, rather, a rising in the old. The pas- 
sage of life from an old organism to a new 18 
as much a mystery as ever. We mean the 
transition from the last enclosing matter of the 
former, through the moment of disembodiment, 
or material unclothing (see note, Gen., p. 170), 
when it takes that last matter of the previous or- 
ganization, or of the seed vessel, or seed fluid, - 
and immediately makes it the commencing food, 
the first material it uses in building up the new 
house in which it is to dwell. In respect, too, 
to the mystery of supernatural origin, it 1s as 
much a new creation as though that unclothed 
and immaterial power of life [whether in the ve- 





*[This is an unwarranted limitation. It refers evidently 
to dealing in nature, present and past, as well as future; 
and especially to the mystery of generation.—T. L.} 
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.getable or in the animal sphere] had for the first 
time begun its manifestation in the universe. It 


‘is the same Word, sounding on in nature, or, as 


the Psalmist says, ‘trunning very swiftly,” — 
mvevua vospor, éviivgTov, EvepyETLKon, mavrodbvayon, 
mdone Kivjoewe KivytiKOrepov, Kar dud RavTwv JipKoY, 
Ova tTHv kabapdéryra; Wisd. of Sol.vii. 23, 24. It is the 
transmission, not merely of an immaterial power 
(though even as a power science can only talk 
about it or find names for its phenomena), but 
also of a law and an dea (vospdv as well as 
évepyerixov, an intelligent working we may say) 
representing, in this dimensionless monad force 
the new life exactly as it represented the old in 
all its variety, whether of form or of dynamical 
existence,—in other words, transmitting the spe- 
cies, or the specific life, as that which lives on, 
and lives through, and lives beyond, all the ma- 
terial changes that chemistry has discovered or 
can ever hope todiscover. Science may show how 
this life is affected in its manifestations by the out- 
ward influences with which it comes in contact, 
the changes that may seem to enter even the 
generic sphere, and it may thus rightly require 
us to modify our outward views in respect to the 
number and variety of strictly fundamental forms; 
but the transmission itself of the species (however 
it may have arisen or been modified) into the 
same form again of specific life, or the carrying 
& power, a law, and an idea, in a way that nei- 
ther chemical nor mechanical science can ever 
trace,—this is the Divine secret towards which 
the Darwinian philosophy has not made even an 
approach. Its advocates know no more about it 
than did the old philosophers who held a theory 
precisely the same in substance, though different 
in its technology. They talked of atoms as men 
now talk of fluids, forces, and nebular matter ; 
but give them time enough, or rather give them 
the three infinities of time, space, and numerical 
quantity of conceivable forms, and they would 
show us how from infinite incongruities falling 
at last into congruity and seeming order, worlds 
and systems would arise, though their form, their 
order, and the seeming permanence arising from 
such seeming order, would be only names of the 
states that were; any other states that might 
have arisen being, in such case, equally entitled 
to the same appellations. Like the modern sys- 
tems, it was all idealess, without any interyen- 
tion of intelligence either in the beginning or at 
any stages in the process. It is astonishing how 
much, in the talk about the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis, these two things have been confounded,—the 
possible outward changes in generic forms, ‘and 
the inscrutable transmission of the generic life in 
the present species, or in the present individual 

The theory referred to is adapted only to an infi- 
nity of individual things, ever changing owt- 
wardly, and which, at last, fall into variety of 
species through an infinite number of trials and 
selections, or of fortunate hits after infinite 
failures. It makes no provision, however, for 
one single case of the transmission of the same 
specific life, either in the vegetable or the animal 
world. There it has to confess its ignorance 

though it treats it sometimes as a very slight ig- 
norance, soon to be removed. How Pigeons, 
taken as an immense number of individual things, 
undergo an eternal series of outward changes,— 





how existing pigeons spread into varieties, by 
some being more lucky in their selections than 
others—all this it assumes to tellus. But inthe 
presence of the great every day mystery, the 
wonderful process that is going on in the indivi- 
dual pigeon’s egg, invisibly, yet most. exactly, 
typing the pigeon life that now is, it stands ut- 
terly speechless. One of, its advocates seems to 
regard this as a very small matter, at present, 
indeed, not fully understood as it will be, but of 
little consequence in its bearing on the great 
scheme. It has its laws undoubtedly, but the 
principle of life, he maintains, is chemical,—that 
is, it is a certain arrangement of matter. Now 
this we cannot conceive, much less know. We are 
equally baffled whether we take into view the 
grosser (as they appear to the sense) or the more 
ethereal kinds of matter, whether as arranged in 
greater magnitudes, or in the most microscopic 
disposition of atoms, molecules, or elementary 
gases constituted by them. We may attempt 
still farther to etherealize by talking of forces, 
motions [motions of what ?] heat, magnetism, 
electricity, etc. They are still but quantities, 
matters of more or less. And so the modern 
chief of the positive school has boldly said: all 
is quantity, all is number; life is quantity, 
thought is quantity (so much motion); what we 
call-virtue is quantity ; it can be measured. And 
so all knowledge is ultimately mathematics, or 
the science of quantity. ‘There is nothing that 
cannot be reduced, in its last stages, to a hume- 
rical estimate. There is, moreover, just so much 
matter, force, and motion in the universe,—ever 
has been, ever will be. And there is nothing 
else. But how life, a thing in itself dimension: 
less, to say nothing of feeling, thought, and con- 


| sciousness, can come out of such estimates is no 


more conceivable of one kind of matter, however 
moving, than it is of another. Still more do we 
fail to imagine how it ean, in any way, be the 
result of figure, arrangement, position, quantity, 
or of oyjpa, rdgéic, Oécrc, as Leucippus and Demo- 
critus called their three prime originating caus- 
alities [see Aristor., Met. II. 4]. But so it is, 
they still continue to insist, though chemistry has 
searched long and could never find it, or even 
‘the way to its house,” as is said, Job xxxvii. 
20, of the light. Prof, Haecket, of Jena, in his 
Naturliche Schipfungsgeschichte, maintains ‘that 
all organized beings are potentially present in the 
first matter of the nebular system.” He looks 
upon ‘all the phenomena of life as a natural se- 
quence of their chemical combination, as much ag 
if they were conditions of existence, though the 
ultimate causes are hidden from us.” There may 
be some truth in what is said about conditions 
[for conditions are not causes], but it is the other 
remark that demands attention : “though the ul- 
timate causes may be hidden from us.” He 
Seems to regard this as avery slight circumstance, 
which ought to have little effect on the great ar- 
gument of what calls itself the exact and “*posi- 
tive philosophy.” There is yet indeed an unim- 
portant break in the chain; a link or two is to 
be supplied; that is all, they would say. But 
what data have we for determining what is lack- 
ing before the full circuit: of knowledge is com- 
pleted? A most important inquiry this: how 
great is the separation made by the unknown ? 


i 
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Is it a few inches, or a space greater than the 
stellar distances? Is it a thin partition through 
which the light is already gleaming, or is it a vast 
chasm, compared with which any difference be- 
tween the most ancient and the most modern 
knowledge is as nothing? Is it something that 
may be passed over in time, oris it the measure- 
less abyss of infinity which the Eternal and Infi- 
nite Mind alone can span? ‘They are yet hid- 
den from us,” he says. Is there the least ray of 
light in the most advanced science that shows us 
that we are even approaching this mysterious re- 
gion of causality? Is there any reason to think 
that we know a particle more about it than Anis- 
TOTLE did, or those ancient positivists who talked 
of oyjua, Taécc, and Géacc, or any of those profound 
thinkers of old whose better reasoned atheism 
CupwortH has so fully refuted in his great 
work? And yet this professor of ‘exact sci- 
ence” talks of his monera, the prototypes of the 
protista, and how from these came neutral mon- 
era, and from these, again, vegetable and animal 
monera, just as freely as though he knew all 
about it from his inch of $pace and moment of 
time, or had not just admitted an ignorance 
which puts him at an inconceivable distance from 
that which he so ‘confidently claims to explain. 
For it should be borne in mind that science has 
not merely failed to discover the principle of life, 
as ‘positive knowledge;” she cannot even con- 
ceive it; she cannot form a theory of it which does 
not run immediately into the old mechanical and 
chemical language of number and quantity, out of 
which she cannot think, nor talk, without bring- 
ing in the supernatural, and that, too, as some- 
thing above her province. After what is told us 
about the monera, etc., the writer proceeds to say: 

‘this once established, from each of the archetypes, 
we have a genealogy developed which gives us 
the history of the protozoan and animal king- 
doms,” efc., as though any thing had been estab- 
lished, and he had not admitted his ignorance of 
a prime truth without which he cannot take a 
step in the direction in which he so blindly 
bastes. There is nothing new in this, in sub- 
stance, though there may be much that is nevel 
in form and technology. It is the old philosophy 
of darkness. It is as true of this modern school 
as it was of the old cosmologists of whom Aris- 
TOTLE first said it, é« vv«rdc Tdvra yevvar, ‘that 
they generate all things out of Night.” This 
bringing every thing out of the nebular chaos 
through mechanical action and chemical affini- 
ties, and these grounded on nothing else than 
oxjua, T4Etc, and Gécvc, is nothing more than the 
Hesiodean generations, or the Love and Discord, 
the attractions and repulsions, of Emprpocues. 
It is the pantogony of these old world builders, 
but without their splendid poetry. 

“All organized beings in the first nebular mat~- 
ter,” and that from eternity! Then, of course, 
there has been no addition in time, no plus quan- 
tity, or plus power, or any. plus idea combined 
with power; for that would be something which 
previously was not. Newton was in the toad- 
stool; for what is not ém cannot come out, or be 
developed; and so every toad-stool now contains 
a Newton; every fungus contains an academy of 
science, or a school of ‘positive philosophy.’ 
The carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, or still 





earlier and more formless matter out of which 
this thinking arises, is there, only in a different 
taki¢ and Géow, perhaps. There has been no 
more addition to nature in the physical develop- 
ment of the rationalist commentator than in that 
of the 3D (Exod. viii. 17; Ps. ev. 81) or 
Egyptian lice, whose immediate production he re- 
gards as beneath the dignity of any supposed Di- 
vine or supernatural action. And so there can 
be no real or essential difference inrank. The 
kinnim were as much in the first matter as the 
phosphorus that thinks in the brain of the theo- 
logian; they had as high and as old a place. The 
tdea, too, of the kinnim was there, and all the 
machinery of their development; so that there 
was no saving of means or labor; their cmmediate 
genesis would cost no more, or be any more of a 
belittling work, than their mediate, or developed 
production. These insignificant creatures were 
provided for from all eternity. But providing 
means foreseeing, foreknowing; and language re- 
volts. We cannot consistently talk atheism or 
materialism in any human dialect; God be. 
thanked for such a provision in the origin and 
growth of speech. We can, indeed, say in 
words, as one of the boldest of this godless school 
has said, ohne Phosphor kein Gedanke, ‘‘ without 
phosphorus no thought;” but then we must give 
up the word ¢dea as, in any sense a cause origi- 
nating; for there could be no idea antecedent to 
the phosphoric matter, or that order and position 
of it, out of which idea, or the development of 
thought, was to arise; that is, any idea of phos- 
phorus before phosphorus. There is, then, nothing 
eternal, immutable, undeveloped, or having its 
being in itself, and to which, as an ideal stand- 
ard, the terms higher and lower can be referred to 
give them any meaning. For all risings of mat- 
ter, or form, to higher forms regarded as any 
thing else than simply unfoldings of previous 
matter, or previous arrangements of forces, are 
creations ag much as any thing that is supposed 
first to commence its being as a whole; since 
more from less involves the maxim de nihilo, as 
well as something from nothing in its totality. If 
they were in that previous matter without a new 
commandment, a new word, and a plus activity 
accompanying it, then they are not truly arising. 
They are no more, in guantity, than what they 
were; and quantity is all. Quality, according 
to ComrTE, is but a seeming; it is not a positive 
entity, but only oyqua, tragic, and fléocc, an ar- 
rangement of matter. The potentiality, then, has 
all that there is, or can be, in any actuality. 
Even that inconceivable power which causes any 
potentiality to be thus potential, is, itself, only a 
potentiality included in the infinite sum of pe- 
tentiality, which, as a whole, is also, in some way, 
caused to be what it is, and as itis. We say, wn 
some way; for to say for some reason, would, at 
once, be bringing in a new word, and a new idea, 
utterly foreign to this whole inconceivable 
scheme, According to the other philosophy, 
Reason is “in the beginning,” év apxy qv 6 Adyoc 
(John i.; Prov. viii. 22). But here reason is jus 
nior to matter, something developed, and which 
could, therefore, neither as itelligens nor as m- 
tellectum, be made a ground of that from which 
itself proceeds. We can never get out of this 
labyrinth; for the moment we bring in a plus 
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quantity, or a plus activity, or a plus idea, or any 
thing seeming to be such, we only have a new 
causative potentiality, and that demanding ano- 
ther, which is potential of it, and so on ad infini- 
tum; the infinity, too, not proceeding from the 
hichest downward, but from the lowest state [or 
that which is next to nothing], as being the jirst 
possible manifestation of being in the universe of 
conceivable things. Again, it may be asked, why 
hag not this infinite potentiality, in this infinite 
time, developed all‘things potential, so that pig- 
cons should long since have become arch-angels, 
and our poor, earthly, dying race long since 
risen “to be as gods.” Or how, if we shrink 
ftom,that, are we to avoid the converse conclu- 
sion, that the whole state of things now actual, 
now developed, is still infinitely Zow, and that the 
highest and best in the sphere of soul, and thought, 
and reason, is not only as yet undeveloped, but 
infinitely far in condition, and eternally far in 
time, from its true actuality,—if, in such a 
scheme, highest and best have any real meaning. 
It makes the lowest and most imperfect first, the 
best and perfect last, or at such an infinite dis- 
tance that it may be said they never come. Re- 
ligion and the Scriptures just reverse this. They 
put soul first, mind first, the Personal first, the 
all Holy, the all Wise, the all Righteous, the all 
Perfect, first, whilst every seeming imperfection 
contributes to the manifestation of the infinite 
excellency and infinite glory of the one separate 
personal God who is first of all and over all. 
How poor the science of Koheleth, it may be 
said, and yet he has propounded here a problem 
having regard to one of the most common events 
of life, but which the ages are challenged to 
solve: ‘‘As thou knowest not the way of the spi- 
rit, or even how the bones do grow in the womb 
of her that is with child, even so thou knowest 


not the work of God who worketh all,’ —2370-N 


the all, the great paradigm which He is bringing 
out in space and time [ch. iii. 14], and for those 
moral and spiritual ends to which the natural, 
with all its changes, and all its developments, is 
at every moment subservient In one sense, in- 
deed, it has no plus quantities. All is provided 
for in Him ‘who ig the A and the Q, the First and 
the Last, the apy? Kat réAoc, the Beginning and 
the End.” ‘All that God doeth is for the olam, 
the Great Eternity” [iii.14].  « Nothing can be 
added to it or taken from it;” but this, instead 
of excluding the supernatural, or shutting all 
things up in nature, necessitates the idea that 
there is a world above nature, a power, or rather 
an Eternal “Word [é» 6 ra révra ovvéornne (Col. 
i. 17)] in whom all things consist,” or stand toce- 
ther. This Word still speaks in nature, There, 


still abides its constant voice, mp nons dip 
R ‘ ah aS | 
[1 Kings xix. 12], susurrus aure tenuis, its ‘thin 
still voice,” that is heard ‘after the fire and the 
wind;” its 137 PRY, its “whisper word,” as 
Job calls it, xxvi. 14; and then again there is the 
“going forth” of its “mighty thunder voice,” 
rnwa My which ‘‘none but God can under- 
stand,” speaking in its great periodic or creative 
utterances, as it did of old, and as it shall speak 
again, when it calls for the ‘‘new heavens and 





the new earth,” giving to nature its new moyve- 
ment and its still holier Sabbath. It is this 
greater utterance that brings into the natural de- 
velopment its plus powers and plus ideas, not 
from any undeveloped physical necessity, but 
from a Divine fullness, not arbitrarily, but from 
its own everlasting higher law. - he 

Throughout all the seeming nature there re- 
mains this mysterious, generative, life-giving 
process in the vegetable, the animal, and espe- 
cially in the human birth, as a constant symbol 
of the supernatural presence, or of the old un- 
spent creative force, still having its witness in 
continually recurring acts, ever testifying to the 
great Divine secret that baffles science, and to the 
explanation of which she cannot even make an 
approach. . 

There is an allusion to this mystery of genera- 
tion, Ps. cxxxix. 13: “Thou didst possess my 
reins [claim them as thine own curious work], 
thou didst overshadow me in my mother’s womb.” 
So also in ver. 15: “My substance was not hid 
Jrom thee,”— $Y my bone, the same symbolic 


word that is here employed by Koheleth: In 
fact, it was ever so. regarded by the earliest mind, 
as it must be by the latest and most scientific, 
Koheleth simply expressed the proverbial mys- 
tery of his day. It existed in the thinking and 
language of the most ancient Arabians; as. is 
evident from the use Mohammed makes of it in 
the Koran. His mode of speaking of it shows 
that‘it was a very old query that had long occu-_ 
pied the thoughts of men. Hence his adversa- 
ries are represented as proposing it to himasa 
test of his being a true prophet (see Koran Sur. 
XVII. 78): “They will ask thee about the spirit 


(co \ oe) ; say: the spirit is nppordiny 


to the command of my Lord, and ye have been 
gifted with knowledge but a very Jitile way.” 
When he says ‘the spirit is by the command of 
my Lord,” he has reference to a distinction that 
was made (and very anciently it would seem) be- 
tween the creation of spirit, and that of matter, 
or hature strictly. The latter was through 
media, steps, or growth, whilst spirit was imme- 
diate, by the command of God, according to the 
language of Ps. xxxiii. 9, or the frequent expres- 
sion in the Koran which so closely resembles if, 


- 
Be) Ree “be, and it was.” An. Za+ 


MAKusuani, in his Commentary, p. 783, 2, tells us 
that the Jews bid the Koreish ask Mohammed 
three questions—one about the mystery of ‘the 
cave and the sleepers,”’ one about Dhu l’ Karnein, 
and the third, this question about the spirit. Ifhe 
pretended to answer them all, or if he answered 
neither of them, then he was no true prophet. 
He answered the first two, but confessed his ig- 
norance of the human soul, as being something 
‘the knowledge of which God had reserved to 
Himself.” Then he told them that there was the 
Same reserve in their law (the Old Testament) 
which revealed to them nothing about the way of 
the spirit, Mn 11. If Mohammed knew any 
thing about the Bible (and there is but little rea- 
son in the contrary supposition), then it may be 


. 
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reasonably thought that in what is thus said of 
‘him by the Koranic commentator, he had refer- 
ence to such passages as this of Ecclesiastes 
(compare also Eccles. ili. 21, NI7 pv 1D, who 
‘knoweth the spirit,” e¢e.), or to the general re- 
serve of the Old Testament respecting the soul, 
or in a more special manner to Gen. ii. 7; vi. 3, 
where there are ascribed to God the more direct 
creation of, and a continued property in, the 
human spirit. This would seem, too, from Ps. 
civ. 29, to be asserted, in some sense, even of the 
animal creation.—T. L.] 

Ver. 6. In the morning sow thy seed.— 
The sowing of seed is here a figurative designa- 
tion of every regular vocation or occupation, not 
specially of benevolence; comp. Job iv. 8; Ps. 
exxvi. 5; 1 Cor. ix. 10, 11.—And in the eve- 
ning withhold not thine hand.—Literal, 


“towards evening” (307), 7. @., be diligent in 
thy business from the early morning till the late 
evening, be incessantly active—For thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that.—iTi °S, not “what,” but ‘ whe- 
ther ;” the expression refers, as it seems, to the 
double labor, that of the morning and that of the 
evening. ‘‘We are to arrange labor with labor, 
because the chances are equal, and we may there- 
fore hope that if one fails, the other may suc- 
ceed. God may possibly destroy one work—and 
who knows which? (comp. chap. v. 6); it is well 
if thou then hast a support, a second arrow to 
send” (Hirzic).—Or whether they shall 
both be alike good—i. ¢., whether both kinds 
of labor produce what is really good, substantial 
and enduring, or whether the fruit of the one 
does not soon decay, so that only the result of 


the other remains. WD “together,” as in 


Tt: 

Ezra vi. 20; 2 Chron. y. 18; Isa. lxv. 26. 

4, Second strophe. Vers. 7-10. Admonition to 
calmness and content, ever mindful of divine 
judgment, and consequently to the cheerful en- 
joyment of the blessings of this life.—Truly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 
it is for the eyes to behold the sun. Hir- 
zia correctly gives the connection with the pre- 
ceding: The tendency of the advice in vers. 1-6 
(mainly in ver. 6) to secure guaranties in life, is 
justified in ver. 7. ‘Life is beautiful and 
worthy of receiving care.” Exsrer is less clear 
and concise: ‘Such an energy of mental ac- 
tivity (as that demanded in vers. 1-6) will only 
be found where there is no anxious calculation 
about the result; but where man finds alone in 
the increased activity of his mental powers, (7) 
and in the intense striving after an eternal goal, 
his satisfaction and reward,” etc. The ‘‘light” 
here stands for life, of which it is the symbol. 
(Comp. Ps. xxxvi. 9; xlix. 19; lvi. 18; Job 
iii. 20). And sothe expression: ‘ to behold the 
sun,” for which see not only Ps. lyiii. 9; John 
xi. 9, but also passages in classic authors, e. 9., 
‘Evripres, Iruia. in Aul. 1218: ydv yap To go¢ 
‘Prérew; also THippon. 4: ga¢ dpavtec iriov; 
PHOENISS: el Aeboces pdoc.—Ver. 8. But if a 
‘man live many years. °D here greatly in- 
creases the intensity of thought (comp. Job 
vi. 21; Hosea x. 5); it is consequently to have 
no closer connection with the following TON; 
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comp. Prov. ii. 3; Isa. x. 22, etc.—And rejoice 
in them all; [Zocxirr renders: Let him re- 
joice in them all];* therefore daily and con- 
stantly rejoice, in harmony with the apostolic 
injunction, yaipere mdvrore. See the * Doctrinal 
and Ethical” to know how this sentence is to be 
reconciled, in Koheleth’s sense, with the truth 
that all is vanity, and at the same time to be 
defended against the charge of Epicurean levity. 
—Yet let him remember the days of 
darkness, for they shall be many. "D is 


here the relative, not the causal 672; comp. 
the Septuagint: Kat pvno0hoerar Tag quépac Tov 
oxétouc, bt ToAAat éoovrat. ‘The days of dark- 
ness are those to be passed after this life in 
Scheol, the dark prison beneath the earth’ (chap. 
ix. 10), the days when we shall no longer sce 
the pleasant light of the sun, or the period of 
death’; comp. Job: x.% 21, f.3 xiv.;.22; Ps. 
lxxxviii. 12, ete.—All that cometh is vanity ; 
that is, that cometh in this world; everything 
that exists in this life, consequently all men 
especially; comp. chap. vi. 4; Johni. 9. Never- 
theless the translation should not be in the mas- 
culine; the Septuagint is correct: may To épydpe- 
vov, wataérnc. The sense given by VAIHINGER 


‘and Exstmr is too broad: ‘ All future things are 


vanity.” But even this is more correct than the 
Vulgate and Lutusr, who refer 83W to the past. 


Moreover the clause is a confirmation of what 
precedes, though used without a connective, and 
therefore making a still greater impression.— 
Ver. 9. Rejoice, O young man in thy 
youth.—Here we again have a vividly emphatic 
omission of the connective. That which the 
previous verse recommended in general, is now 
specially addressed to youth as that period of 
life especially favorable to cheerful enjoyment, 
and therefore, in accordance with God’s will, 
especially appointed thereto. But the necessary 
check is indeed immediately placed upon this 
rejoicing, by the reminder of the duty to. forget 
not that God will bring to judgment. 3 in 


qntna does not give the cause or object of re- 
joicing, but, as also in 1°3D in the following 
clause (comp. Isa. ix. 2), the period and circum- 
stances in which it is to occur.—And let 


thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth.; For this expression comp. i. 17; 





*(Xi.8. ny” D793. To take this as an exhortation: 


“Let him rejoice,” etc., would not seem very congruous to what 
follows: “let him remember the days of darkness,” which is 
certainly not a joyful thought. Our English translators have 
inserted the conjunction: “and in them all rejoice,” which 
gives the spirit of the passage, although there is no Jin the 
Hebrew. ‘Cho better way is to regard the particles 1D and 


_TO® as affecting both the futures, the second as well as the 


first, whilst the third, introduced by the conjunction, is the 
one exhortation of the sentence, to which the others are 
preparatory: “For ifa man shall live many years, if he 
shall rejoice in them all,” or as it_is elliptically, yet most 
literally, expressed in the Metrical Version— Ne 
Yet if a man live many years, in all of them rejoice, 
he days of darkness let him not forget. Fens 
it may be. the imperative style with the conditiona 
Ceo tor him live, tinin rejoice, (that is, though he te 
though he rejoice) yet let him remember, etc. mm such a 
rendering there is no discord in the thought.—T. L.J 
+[Ver. 9. pons a rising upon the word nay 


childhood, as ig seen by tho parallelism. It is tho period of 
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iii. 18; vii. 25, etc. The heart delights the 


whole man in proportion as it itself is 210, that 
is, of good cheer.—And walk in the ways 
of thine heart, i.¢., in the ways in which it 
will go; follow it. Comp. Isa. lvii. 17 and for 
the thought above chap. ii. 10.—And in the 
sight of thine eyes, i. ¢, so that thy ob- 
servation of things shall form the rule for thy 
conduct, (comp. iii. 2-8), This is in accord- 
ance with the k’ri 8103, which is attested by 
all versions and manuscripts; the ketib NwT3 
which is preferred by Hunestenbere and others, 
would designate the multitude of the objects of 
sight as the rule for walking, which, as Hrrzia 
correctly observes, would be an intolerable 
zgeugma. We moreover decidedly condemn the 


addition of NY before ANID: “and not accord- 


ing to the sight of thine eyes,” as is found in the 
Codex Vaticanus of the Sepiwagint, and in the 
Jewish Haggada; for the passage in Numb. 
xy. 89, that probably furnished the inducement 
to this interpolation, is not, when rightly com- 
prehended, in antagonism with the present ad- 
monition; for quite as certain* as the allusion is 
there to amorous looks of lust, is it here, on the 
contrary, to an entirely innocent use of sight, and 
one well-pleasing to God.—But know thou, 
that forall these things God will bring 
thee to judgment. Comp. Job xi. 6. The 
judgment (baw) is very certainly not merely 
to be considered as one of this world, con- 
sisting of the pains of advanced age (Hirzia), 
described in chap. xii. 1, ff., or-of human desti- 


nies as periods of the revelation of divine re-_ 


tributive justice in general (CuERicus, Winzer, 
Kwoset, Exsrer, etc.). The author rather has 
in view the “judgment” in the absolute sense, 
the great reckoning after death, the last judg- 
ment, as the parallels Ps. exliii. 2; Job xiv. 38; 


Xix. 29, efc.,+ incontestably show (comp. also Heb, 





commencing manhood. Its etymological sense would be the 
choice period of life, from 413 primary sense, that of ex- 
ploring, proving (the keen eye), hence choosing, selecting 
that which 1s most precious. Krom this the idea of excel- 
lence, superiority. In the noun NA, it is taken collec- 


tively for the youth, the choice young tien, as in Isaiah x1, 
29, where, in the parallelism it is a rising on ys, “the 
An 


youths shall be weary, even the 
fall.” Here itis an abstract noun in the fem. plural, to de- 
note intensity. We have the masculine plural in the same 
way, Numb. xi. 28. It is of the same form, in the masculine 
With (532i an intensive form to denote extreme fevbleness 


of age. This is the direct opposite.—T. 1, 

*[How is it “ certain,” unless it be that the hard necessities 
of this exegesis demand such an assertion? The two ex- 
pressions are precisely alike, both in their letter and their 
spirit. There is nothingsaid, Numb. xy, 39, about “amorous 


looks,” since the word m3 applies to any evil desire, any 


going away after the eye (see Ps. Ixxiii. 27), and is of 
used of idolatry, he term NW, which is so much wea 


of female beauty, suggests the idea here, more than an 
thing iu the other passage. Everywhere else this kind oo 
language, “ following the heart,” the “ desires of the heart,” 
“going after the eye,” the sense (compare Job xxxi, 7), is used 
in malam partem, and to give it just the contrary sense here 
as something “well pleasing to God,” is to abandon every 
safe guide in interpretation. See the remarks on the solémn 
pos ES aan td ie a 4 in connection with 
1x. 7-9: Note on the Alleged Epicureanism of . 
p. 132. 1] 8 Pp L of Koheleth ; 
F {Still more striking allusions to such a judgment may 


young men shall utterly 
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ix. 27; x. 27); the preludes of the final judg- 
ment belonging to this life come into view only 
as subordinate. Neither ver. 8 of this chapter, 
nor chap. ix. 10 are opposed to this; for Kohe- 
leth in these teaches not an eternal, but only a 
long sojourn in Scheol. Our interpretation re- 
ceives also the fullest confirmation in chap. iil. 
17 as in chap. xii. 7, 14.—Ver. 10. Therefore 
remove sorrow from thy heart. The posi- 
tive command to rejoice, is here followed by the 
warning against the opposite of rejoicing D2 
‘sorrow, dissatisfaction ;” the Septuagint, Vul- 
gate, GEIER, efc.. most unfittingly render it 
‘‘anger,” just as the following, my which means 


“evil, misfortune,” they render, ‘“‘wickedness,”’ 
(tovypia, malitia). he recommendation to 
cheerfulness instead of sadness and melancholy 
(comp. Mal. iii. 14; Isa. lviii. 8) is here clearly 
continued; comp. chap. ix. 7, ff. For wa in 


the second clause, comp. chap. v. 6.—For 
childhood and youth are vanity. The 


figure (WINWD a later expression for Wt; 
comp. the Talmudic IN), and the thing com- 


pared man also a later word) are here, as in 


chap. v. 2; vii. 1, connected by a simple copula. 
Koheleth would have written more clearly, but 
less poetically and effectively if he had said 
‘‘for as the dawn of the morning so is the period 
of youth all vanity” (7. ¢., transitory, fleeting, 
comp. vii. 6; ix. 9). 

[Kouetrtn’s Desoription or OLD Ack, chap. 
xii,—The imagery and diction of this remarkable 
passage show it to be poetry of the highest order ; 
but it presents a very gloomy picture. Even as 
a description of the ordinary state of advanced 
life, it is too dark. It has no relief, none of 
those cheering features, few though they may 
be, which Cicero presents in his charming trea- 
tise De Senectute. As a representation of the old 
age of the godly man, it is altogether unfitting. 


Compare it with the NIW AY, the «good old 


age’ of Abraham and David, Gen. xv. 15,1 Chron. 
Xxix. 28, the serene old age of Isaac, the hon-. 
ored old age of Jacob, the hale old age of Moses 
and Joshua. See how Isaiah (xl. 380, 81) de- 
scribes the aged who wait upon the Lord: «The 
youths may faint and be Weary, even the young 
men may utterly fail, but they who wait on Je. 
hovah shall renew their strength, they shall 
mount up on wings as eagles, they shall run and 
not be weary, they shall walk and not faint.” 
A more direct contrast is furnished by the stri- 
king picture of aged saints, Ps. xeii. 15: They* 
are like the grandwval cedars of Lebanon; 
‘planted in the house of the Lord, they shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall be 
fat and flourishing” (more correctly, “still re- 
Sinous and green’) evergreens ; or, as Warrs has . 
most beautifully paraphrased it, 


The plants of grace shall ever live; 
Nature decays, but grace must thrive; 





be found Ps. i. 5; Job xxi. 30, the PN TD), the ay, 
nay, the dies ire (trarum) “to which the wicked are re- 
Served ;” as also to Psalm xlix. 15, “the morning cpa 
in which the just shall triumph.”—T, L.] oe 
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‘ ' Time that doth all things else impair, 
ne Still makes them flourish, strong and fair. 
: Laden with fruits of age they show, 
The Lord is holy, just and true; 
Noue that attend His gates shall find, 
A God unfaithful or unkind. 


Another very striking contrast to this is that pic- 
ture which Solomon twice gives us in the Pro- 
verbs xvi. 31, and xx. 29, ‘“*the hoary head a 
crown of glory when found in the way of righ- 
teousness.”” But one supposition remains; the 
picture here given is the old age of the sénsual- 
ist. This appears, too, from the connection. It 
is the ‘‘ evil time,” the ‘day of darkness”’ that 
has come upon the youth who was warned in the 
‘language above, madeso much more impressive by 
its tone of forecasting irony. It is the dreary 
old age of the young man who wowld “ go on in 
every way of his heart, and after every sight of 
his eyes,”—who did not ‘‘keep remorse from his 
soul, nor evils from his flesh ’’—and now all these 
things are come upon him, with no such allevia- 
tions as often accompany the decline of life. Such 
also might be the inference from the words with 
which the verse begins: ‘‘ Remember thy Crea- 


tor while the evil days come not” (x WS TW). 


It expresses this and more. There is a negative 
prohibitory forceinthe WS Ty: So remember 


Him that the evil days come not,—‘‘ before they’ 


come,” implying a warning that such coming will 
bea consequence of the neglect. Piety in youth 
will prevent such a realizing of this sad picture ; 
it will not keep off old age, but it will make it 
cheerful and tolerable, instead of the utter ruin 
that is here depicted. 

Another argument is drawn from the charac- 
ter of the imagery. The general representation 
is that of the decay of a house, or rather of a 
household establishment, as a picture of man go- 


ing to his eternal house, his TO) M3, didiov 
olxnow. This earthly house (ériyetog oixia, 2 Cor. 
y. 1) is going to ruin, but the style of the habi- 
tation is so pictured as to give us some idea of 
the character of the inhabitant. It is not the 
cottage of the poor, nor the plain mansion of the 
virtuous contented. It is the house of the rich 
man (Luke xvi. 19) who has « fared sumptuously 
(Aaumpéc, splendidly) every day.” The outward 
figure is that of a lordly mansion,—a palace or 
castle with its ** keepers,” its soldiers, or ‘‘men 
of might,” its purveyors of meal and provisions, 
its watchers on the turrets. It is a luxurious 
mansion with its gates once standing wide open 
to admit the revellers, now closing to the street. 
Theimages that denote these different parts of 
the body, the different senses or gates of entrance 
to the soul, are all so chosen as to indicate the 
kind of man represented. It is the eye that 
looked out for every form of beauty, the mouth 
(the teeth) that demanded supplies of the most 
abundant and delicious food. Itis the ear that 
sought for ‘(singing women,” YWit N33 53, 
the Joudest and most famed of the ‘ daughters 
of song.” And s0, too, the appurtenances at the 
close of the description, the hanging lamps, the 
golden bowl, the costly fountain machinery all 
falling into ruin, present the same indications of 
character, and of the person represented. 


Da 





Another very special mark of this may be 


_traced in the expression TIPINT TSM ver. 5, 
oy sell 


rendered, ‘desire shall fail,” rather, “shall be 
frustrated,” still raging but impotent. How 


characteristic of the old sensualist, and yet how 


different from the reality.in the virtuous old age 
that has followed a temperate and virtuous youth! 
See how Cicero speaks of such failure of desire 


as a release, a relief, instead of atorment: liben- 


ter vero istine, tanguam a domino furioso, profugi ; 
De Senectute, 47. This view is rendered still 
stronger, if we follow those commentators who 
would regard J) 38 as denoting an herb used 


for the excitement of failing desire: It shall fail 
to have its. effect. The meaning seems plain, 
however, as commonly taken, and there is, per- 
haps, no good reason for departing from the ety- 
mological sense. Nverything goes to show that 
Watts has rightly paraphrased the passage— 

Behold the aged sinner goes, 

Laden with guilt and heavy woes, 

Down to the regions of the dead. 
The soul returns murmuringly to God, as though 
with its complaint of the cruel and degrading 
treatment it had received from ‘the fleshly na- 
ture” ‘in the earthly house,” or as a wailing 
ghost ‘‘driven away” (see Proy. xiv. 82), naked 
and shivering into the uncongenial spiritual 
sphere. i 

It is in view of such a life, and such a death, 
that we see the force of the closing exclamation— 
‘<Q vanity of vanities—all vanity!” As a finale 
to the life and death of the righteous, even if the 
writer, like Solon, had had reterence only to this 
world, it would have seemed inharmonious and 
out of place. If we regard it, however, ag Solo- 
mon’s picture of himself repenting in extremis, 
then may we indulge a more cheerful hope in 
regard to its close, though still with the wail of 
vanity as its mournful accompaniment. One 
thing seems almost certain. Such a description 
as this, so sad, so full of fecling, must have been 
written by one who had had some experience of 
the situation described. There isa pathos about 
it that indicates personality, and a personal re- 
pentance. If so, no one is so readily suggested 
as the king of Israel, whose fall into sensuality 
and idolatry is so vividly described, 1 Kings xi., 
where the divine judgments upon him are also 
fully set forth. His repentance is not there men- 
tioned, but it may be because this book of Kohe- 
leth, which he left behind him as his brief spiri- 
tual autobiography, contained such ample evi- 
dence of the fact.—T. L.]. 

5. Third strophe. Chap. xii. 1-7. An admo- 
nition to fear God during youth, and not to leave 
this till old age, the period when approaching 
death announces itself through many terrors 
—here depicted in a series of poctical figures 
drawn from the various realms of nature and 
human life—Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth. For the plural 
TO'N1N3 see chap. v. 8 preceding. The word © 
“‘ yemember ” (151) is, of course, a remembering 
with becoming reverence, as well as with a feel- 
ing of gratitude for the many blessings received. 
It is therefore substantially the same with the 
fear expressly recommended in chap. xii. 18, 
and in substance, at least, in chap. xi. 9, second 
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clause.—While the evil days come not. 
Literally, ‘‘until not,” 2. ¢., ‘‘before;” just as in 
ver. 2 and in the later recapitulation ver. 6. 
The “evil days,” and the ‘“‘years”’ following are 
naturally the years of old age, of the period 
immediately preceding death, in contradistinc- 
tion to the joyous period of youth.—Ver. 2. 
While the sun, or the light,* or the moon 
or the stars be not darkened. The darken- 
ing of the sun and the light must here be syn- 
onymous with the diminishing and the saddening 
of the joys of life, as is experienced in advanced 
age. A more special interpretation of the sun 
and the light, as well as of the “moon and the 
stars (only added to finish the description), is 
inadmissible, and leads to platitudes, as is the 
case with Guassius, OrtTina, and F. W. Meyer, 
who think of the darkening powers of the mind. 
or with Weprt, who would interpret the sun by 
the heart, the moon by the brain, the stars by 
the bowels (!), and the clouds and rain, even, 
by the catarrhal rheums of old age (!). More- 
over the darkening of sun, moon and stars is a 
favorite figure for seasons of misfortune, punish- 
ment and judgment; comp. Joshua iii. 4; ii. 10; 
Amos viii. 9; Isa. xiii. 10; Ezek. xxxii. 7; 
Acts ii. 20; Rev. vi. 12. The same is also found 
in classic authors, e. g., Catullus viii. 8; Fulsere 
quondam candidi tibi soles; Martial Epigr. vy. 
20, 11: Bonosque soles effugere atque abire sentit.— 
Nor the clouds return after the rain. 
That is, one calamity follows another, one season 
of misfortune begins where the other ceases. 
The rainy season, or winter, is therewith de- 
scribed, in contrast to the mere showers or pass- 
ing thunder storms of summer. Old age is 
symbolized as the winter} (or autumn of life, as 
it has previously been termed the approaching 
night; comp. Job xxix. 8; where the mature 
age of man is designated as ‘the days of autumn” 
qn 2). So we too sometimes speak of the 


evening, the autumn, and the winter of life.— 
Vers. 3-5. A more intimate figurative descrip- 
tion of old age’s infirmity and proximity to 
death. This is here represented under the 
figure of a house whose inhabitants, formerly 
cheerful and animated, now become weak, inac- 
tive and sad. Umsrerr and Exsrer condemn 
this view as harsh and deyoid of taste, and con- 
sider the passage rather as a poetic description 
of the day of death, which is represented under 
the figure of a fearful tempest, see especially 
Guruirt, Studien und Kritiken, 1865, IL., p. 881, 
ff. (comp. p. 27, preceding). Comp. also the 








*[Ver. 2. “Whilst the sun or the light.” This is not a tau- 
tology; nor does it mean the light as an element. That 
would be too abstract for such awriting as this, ABEN 
Ezra gives a good interpretation in referring it to the morn- 
tng light ed pier ng i rising. This ig essentially 
the same with the light of the sun, but is hen 
poetically different.—T. L, L otacie el 

7 Ver. 2. “And the clouds return after the rain.” There is 
no neeil of regarding this as denoting the winter season. It 
represents the subjective state of the old man. In youth 
the sunshine is predominant. The cloudy days are little 
remembered. The sun is ever coming out, or ag it’ is ex- 
pressed in-the beautiful language of 2 Sam. xxiii, 4, itis ever 


700 M3), “clear shining after rain.’ In old age, espe- 
ny 5 a 


cially the old age of the sensualist, who has no spiritual sun 
to cheer him, it is just the reverse. The clouds seem ever 
coming back. It is all dark, or the intervals of sunshine 
seem brief and evanescent.—T. L,] 








subsequent remarks under the head of Doctrinal 
and Ethical.—In the day when the keepers 
of the house shall tremble. The human 
body is often compared to a house* or a tent, 
é. g., Isa. xxxvili. 12; Wisdom ix. 15; Job iv. 19% 
2 Cor. v. 1, ff.; 2 Peter i. 18, f. So also in pro- 
fane writings, e. g., in the Arabian poet Hariri, 
(Rueckert’s Ed., p. 293); in Virgil, Eneid VL. 
734. The ‘keepers of the house” are the arms 
with the hands, that are intended to protect 
the body, but which become tremulous in aged 
persons. These are considered as outside of the 
house, but as closely belonging to it. For the 
use of the hands as protection and armor for the 
body, comp. GALEN, de usw partium I., (4 Opp. ed. 
Kueun '., III., p.8).—And the strong men 
shail bow themselves. That is, evidently 
the legs, which in old age lose their muscular 
power; whilst in the young, strong man they 
may be compared to marble columns, (comp. 
Song of Solomon y. 10), they now shrink and 
become feeble, and crooked. Comp. the ‘crooked 
knees” of Job iv. 4; the “weak knees” of Ps. 
cix. 24; ‘the feeble knees,” Isa. xxxy. 8; Heb. 
xii. 12; also8 Mac. iy. 5. «Men of strength,” 
is, on the contrary, a designation for valiant 
warriors: Judges xx. 44; 2 Sam. xi. 16; 2 Kings 
xxiv. 16; and to these especially strong legs are 
very necessary: see Ps. cxlvii. 10; 2 Sam. i. 23, 
ec.—And the grinders cease; because 


they are few. NiIMUN “the grinding maids” 


are to be construed as referring to the teeth, as 
is also shown by 30} 3, ‘for they have become 


few,” and by the subsequent mention of the 
‘*sound of the mill,” ¢. e., of the human speech 
proceeding from the wall of the teeth (ver. 4). 
The closeness of the comparison between human 
teeth and a mill is proved by the designation 
“grinders,” for the molar teeth in many lan- 
guages, e. g., in the Syriac (IN), inthe Greek 
(“vAaKpot poAodovrec), in the Latin (molares). 
The feminine form is in allusion to the custom 





*[Ver. 3. man Ny, “ The keepers of the house?” Hrr- 


ZIG recognizes the comparison, throughout, of the human 
body to a house, but he trifles when he says, that this is 
suggested by the mention of the rain in ver. 2,and that the 
figure is used because a house is made of loam and white 
bricks that are dissolved and worn away by the showers, 
livery thing goes to show that there is had in view, rather, 
the decay of some lordly mansion, the richly furnished house 
of some Dives, “ who had fared sumptuously every day,” or 


of a castle with its apparatus of war and luxury, as we have 
said-p.153.—1. L.| 


*[Ver. 3. 39003, “ The grinders Jail.” Itis rendered cease 
Cok i 


in our EB. V. Zoéoxnur, fetern, to rest, keep holiday, Gm 
SENIUS, the same, feriald sunt. 1t is one of the words of’ this 
book reckoned to the later Hebrew. It is common, how- 
ever, to all Shemitic tongues, and there is no reason why it 
should be regarded as either unhebraic, or as late in the 
Hebrew. Those who argue from its rare, or single, occur- 
rence, should show that there is any other place in the 
scanty Hebrew writings we have, where it would have been 
more suited to the idea than the word or words used. The 
rendering of Z6cKLER and GESENIUS would make it synony- 
mous with Dav, but this is not its sense in the Arabic 


Be 
and Syriac, and an ex 


, amination of passages would show 
how uusuitable it woul E st 


d have been as a substitute tor a 
KA cease, rest, keep holiday, in any of the many places ae 
the latter occurs. Its true sense. is to fail, or rather, to be 
worn out, to become useless. It may, therefore, be regarded 
as an old Hebrew word, but as used in this place only, be- 


cause it is the only one j ich i i 
quired “1. Ey] y One in which its’ poculiar sense was re- 
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of all antiquity, according to which female slaves 
performed the grinding with hand-mills (Ex. 
xi. 5; Job xxxi. 10; Isa. xlvii. 2; Matt. xxiv. 
41), and is also in harmony with the use of |W 
(tooth) as feminine, occurring in Prov. xxv. 19. 
—And those that look out of the windows 
be darkened. These are the eyes,* that are 
here the more fittingly designated as a) ain 
Na83, because }\) the “eye” is feminine, and 
since the eyelids, in other passages compared to 
the threads of a net (Prov. vi. 25), are here 
clearly compared to the bars of a grate or to the 


grating (M378), and since also it was very natu- 


ral to present the eyes, the most noble of all our 
organs, as the mistresses of the house, who look 
quietly out into the exterior world, but the teeth 
on the contrary asthe servants or slaves. Comp. 
Cicero Tusc. I., 20: Oculi quasi fenestre sunt 
anim; foramina illa, que patent ad animum a cor- 
pore, callidissimo artificio natura fabricata est; also 
Lacrantius, de opif. Dei, c. 8; Cuemuns, Stro- 
mata, VII., p. 685, 2 . See also the Cabalistic 
theory of the seven openings or doors of the 
head, of which the two sockets of the eyes are 
the most elevated and distinguished (Jezira, c. 
4; comp. Talmud tract, Scliabb. p. 152, col. 1; 
Buxtors, Morileg. p. 820). Those looking out 
of the windows are said to be darkened with 
reference to the feebleness of sight in, old per- 
sons, ¢. g., Isaac (Gen. xxvii. 1), Jacob (Gen. 





*[Ver. 3, “And they who look out of the windows be 
darkened” ((})\3N3 NNW). Alfagree that this means 
pee 


the eyes in respect to the body; but what does it stand for 
in the figure, or parallel representation of the mansion? To 
this ZOcKLuR does not advert except in what he says about the 
“mistresses,” which is very inadequate and unpicturesque. 
His remarks, too, about the eyelids, and ‘the threads of a 
net,” with his reference to Prov. vi. 25, are fanciful pretti- 
nesses; which seem out of place in soserious yet 50 animated 
a description. The question is, what places and persons are 
meant? ‘hero is something here instructive of the charac- 
ter of the house that is pictured. As it had “its strong 


men,” its onan "WIN, so these are the castle-watchers 
who look out from the turrets, or rather, at or by the turrets 
(3 instead of 1)). If we are to be governed by the gender 
of FN, we should think of womea employed for that pur- 
pose, which would suit well enough,—the strong men being 
otherwise employed—but the gender may have been con- 
trolled by the thought of the thing represented, the eyes, 
which in Iebrew, are feminine. ‘She word, JIN, does 


not mean the ordinary windows of a house (22M), but 


some opening high up, in the roof, or in a turret. This is 
shown from all its uses, as in Gen. vii. 11, viii. 12,2 Kings 
vii. 19, Isa. xxiv. 15, Malachi iii. 10, in all of which places it 
is rendered the windows of heaven (supposed openings ia 
the. sky) Hosea xiii. 3, where it means chimneys, and Isa. 
1x. 8, where it is used diminutively for tho openings in the 
dove houses. Here, therefore. it must mean turret windows 
or openings, where the watchers are stationed, and this is in 
harmony with tho usual sense of the verb 4X, to lie in 
watt, to watch. There is a striking pictorial propriety in this 
which has led to similar representations by other ancient 
writers. “Thus” the sight (says PLato in the Timeus, 
90. A), “as the noblest of the senses, is placed in the highest 
part” én’ dxpe To cduarr. So Cicero De Nat. Deorum, IL, 
140, Sensus autem, interpretes ac nuntii rerum, tn capite, 
tanquam in arce, collocutt sunt: “The senses, as interpreters 
and messengers of things without, are placed in the head as 
in a-watch tower.” “ And this,” he says, “ig especially true 
of the eyes as watchers:” nam oculi, tanquam speculatores, 
altissimum locum obtinent, ex quo plurima conspicientes fun- 
gantur suo munere. Compare also Xenophon. Memorabilia 
Lib. L., ch. iv. 11, where we have the same idea as in tne 
well-known passage from Ovid fet. I., 85: 


Os homini sublime dedit, caelumque tuert, 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere oultus.—T. L.) 
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xlviii. 10), Eli (1 Sam. iii. 2), Ahia (1 Kings 
Xiy. 4), etc. ; comp. also Ps. Ixix. 23; Lam. v. 17; 
Deut. xxxiv. 7.—Ver. 4. And the doors shall 
be shut in the streets. Namely, the mouth? 
whose upper and lower lips are compared to the 


two sides or folds of a door (=n); comp, 
Ps. exli. 8; Micah vii. 5; Job xii. 6. piws 
literally, ‘‘on the street,” points to the function 
of the mouth as a means of communication with 
the outer world, whether by the receptton of 
food or the sending out of words or other sounds. 
As the latter reference is not so close, and would 
anticipate the subsequent clause, we are doubt- 
less to think of the mouth as the organ of eating, 
and the shutting of the doors as an allusion ta 
the feeble appetite of old men, [in this Ewaxp ig 
correct, in opposition to Knoprt, VAIHINGER, 
etc.], HEnzreLD and Huirzie are entirely toa 
artificial: ‘the lips of the toothless mouth cling 
together ;” but Hrenastrenspere also says: ‘the 
shutting of the doors refers to the difficulty of 
hearing in old men, a common infirmity with them 
that would not be wanting here” (?!).—When 
the sound of the grinding islow. ZiécxK- 
LER translates: ‘“‘the voice of the mill.” The 
mill is the teeth,+ according to ver. 8; its voice 











*[Ver. 4. “ And the doors shall be shut in the streets;” or 
rather, “the doors to the street” (the street doors) are shut 
(becoming shut, closing ; see Metrical Version). The reference 
of this to the mouth, which began with Jerome, has been 
the occasion of much false interpretation, both here and in 
what follows, The dual number is just as applicable to the 
eyes and ears as to the lips. It agrees, therefore, far better 
with the whole context, to take it as HeNGsTENBERG does, of 
the ears closing to sounds, or rather, of all the senses, as 
the avenues to the outer world. To say that this is too ro- 
mote or abstract a sense for Koheleth, is to overluok the 
whole scope of this most thoughtful representation, and to 
fail in appreciating the spirit of its grand poctry. The old 
sensualist, he who had lived so much abroad, and so little at 
honie, is shut in at lust. Again, the language is inconsistent 
with the other and more limited view. With no propriety 
could the mouth be called the street door, through which the 
master of the house goes abroad; especially when regarded, 
as this interpretation mainly regards the mouth, in its cating 
<r masticating function It is rather the door to the inte- 
rior, the cellar duvor, that leads down to the stored or con- 


sumed provision, the stomach, or belly. The word P3W3 


whether we render it 77 the strect, or fo the street, would be 
altugether out of place in such a narrow view, and more 


especially since D3W has such a wide meaning (platea, wide 


place, foras, abroad), comp. v. 5, Prov. vii. 5, Cantic. iii. 2. 
—T. LL. 

+{Ver. 4. “ When the sound of the grinding ts low.” In ver. 
3 the J), or female servants who grind the meal in the 


rich mansion, undoubtedly represent tho teeth; that is, tho 
term is directly metaphorical. Here, on the other hand, 
TIIMMN, the grinding, or the mill, is not so much meta- 


ghar . . 
phorical as illustrative. It is to be taken, therefore, in its 
primary sense as a fact showing the old man’s dullness of 
hearing. The most familiar and honsehold sounds, such as 
that of the grinding mill, are faintly distinguished. The 
making it represent the mouth masticating, as a mill gtind- 
ing, has given rise to a great many disagreeable and very 
unpoetical images, marriny, as STUART admits, the arate 
admirable propriety, or keeping, of the picture. The nh 
it is said, is the old man’s collapsed mouth ; the low coe 
of the grinding is the mumbling noise mide by his oe 
chewing, the “sinking daughters of song pat? ces of 6 
piping. Commentators seem to have vied with each other 
here in the exercise of their ingenuity. Some of these most 
unpoetical critics have referred the low grinding sound to 
the rumbling noises in the belly and stomach arising from 
poor digestion (see their names 1n GeErER, us) the eer 
tators cited in Pous’s Synopsis). STUART says truly: * yap 
these interpretations (whether referring to the chev ort : 
piping or the digestion) are very inviting, and yet heis no 
prepared to give any other. He says well that “e wing seems 
to be dispatched in the 3d verse, and thore is an incongruity 
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is not, however, the noise caused by the chewing 
‘of food—which would be very harsh and un- 
natural (contrary to Ewatp, e¢ a/.), but human 
speech breathed out, as it were, from the wall 
- of the teeth [épxog ddév7wv], that voice which in 
old age usually becomes weaker and lower.— 
And he shall rise up at the voice of the 
bird. ZécKueER translates: ‘and it seems like 
the yoice of the sparrow.” Ewa.p and Hirzie 
are correct [in regard to the impersonal render- 
ing of Dip" | with reference to Isa. xxix. 24, 


where also a weak voice is compared to the low 
chirping, if not of the sparrow, at least of some 
other small birds. Itis usually rendered (Sept, 
Vulg., Lutaer, KNoseL, VAIHINGER, elc.: “and 
he rises up at the voice of the birds,” 7. e., in the 
early morning—which might also afford an allu- 
sion to the sleeplessness of old men. But it is 


more than doubtful whether W193 Ap? Dip 


should express this sense of early rising. In- 
stead of (Dip” we should in that case have ex- 


pected yr And early rising is by no means 
a general custom of old men, and—what seems 
more weighty than all the rest—the context re- 
quires a reference to the low, whispering speech 
of old men; see the following clause. For 
5 D3) in the sense here given to it, comp. Zeph. 
iii. 8; 1 Sam, xxii. 18.—And all the daughters 


of music shall be brought low, that is, all: 


the songs in which the old man endeavors to 
join, but which he utters only with a trembling, 
and scarcely audible voice. The “daughters” 
of a thing means in Hebrew style its Special or 





in supposing it to be again introduced here?’ The incon- 
gruity ts all the greater from bringing this lowest part of 
the hnman economy (even if it had not already had place 
enough) between the two noblest senses; for what follows 
(WWI jd), undoubtedly refers to the hearing; or else 
(which would indeed be most strange) there is no notice 
taken at all of this most important function. We would not 
hesitate, therefore, to refer this clause also to that sense. 
There is, too, a wonderful pictorial propriety in it, when we 
consider the important part which this grinding, and its 
constant sound, must have borne in an ancient wealthy man- 
sion. From the want of outside mills, this domestic¢ occu- 
pation was in continual demand for the daily provisioning; 
and, in a large house, or castle, it must have employed a 
great many servants, It was generally done by women, and 
to this our Saviour refers, Matt, xxiv. 41, Luke xvii. 35: 
“Two women shall be grinding together,” They must have 
been constantly at work to supply the demand for bread at 
every meal. Day and night “the sound of the grinding” 
was heard, like that which proceeded from the tired and 
drowsy female slaves in the house of Ulysses; as described 
in the Odyssey XX., 1u9: - 


: ” 9 w ° . re 
Ai Bev Gp’ dAAat eDSov, eee Kata mupoy arercav, 
H 6: Ke oumw maver’, apavporary & érétukto, 

H pa wvadnv orjcaca, eros paro, ona avakre 


The rest had lain them down to sleep, their weary task was 
done; 

One still kept on the ceaseless toil, the weakest of them all; 

When suddenly she stopped the mill, and spake aloud tue 
sign. 


The account is very touching. It is very late at night, and 
near the dawn. ‘these poor wearied creatures, who had 
been grinding all day for the rapacious suitors, finish their 
long tasks, one after another, and lie down, overcome by 
fatigue and drowsiness, uotil one alone is left in her late 
hour of toil. In answer to the prayer of Ulysses, Zeus had 
given the signal thunder in the early clondless sky. Startled 
at the sound she stops the mill,and hails it as a signal of 
deliverance, whilst Ulysses recognizes her words as an 
auspicious omen. 

There was hardly any part of the day or night when this 
work wis not going on with its ceaseless noise. It was, 
indeed, a sign, then, that the senses wero failing in their 


specific announcement or utterance; comp. the 


Rabbinic Ap na as well as the expression 


«‘Son of fruitfulness,” Isa. v. 1, ete. Hurzra is 
correct, and HeNGsTENBERG substantially so, who 
understands by the ‘daughters of song” the 
qualities required in singing. But Knosen is 
arbitrary, who, with Huerzrenp, sees in the 
Singers only singing birds (according to which 
the failing here described would be the deafness 
of the old man); Varuincer sees an allusion to 
the organs of singing; and, finally, Umprerr 
and Exsrer understand the passage to be about . 
the low flight of birds, and their uneasy flutter- 
ing at an approaching thunder storm.—Ver. 5. 
The discourse continues to depend on W O12 at 


the beginning of the third verse, if not gram- 
matically, at least logically,—_Also when they 
shall be afraid of that which is high; i. ¢., 
of ascending an eminence which would be diffi- 
cult on account of their sunken chests, and short 
breath; a remark in sympathy with what pre- 
cedes concerning the feeble voice of old men. 
Nearly all modern commentators are correct on 
this point, as isnow Ewaup, who formerly trans- 
lated: ‘*when they shall be afraid of the Lofty 
One,” that is of God, the one supremely lotty.— 
And fears shall be in the way; namely, 
“threaten”? them, ‘‘meet”? them, who are too 
lame and.weak easily too avoid such frights. 
For the abstract form of the plural M’ANNN, 


see EwALp, 3 179, And the almond: tree 
shall flourish. Thus we must, without doubt, 
translate the words Tpwn YS2, for p23? (Hiphil 
of 733). For this compare Ewaxp, 3 15, a.; 





office abu), when this familiar, yet very peculiar, sound 
77 


of the grinding had ceased to arrest the attention, or had 
Lecome low and obscure. 


When the hum of the mill is faintly heard, 

And the daughters of song are still. 
It is from this, too, that the words JAX 5ip? 3p, 
which have been so much misunderstood, get hele clearest 
exposition. 2))p has for its subject, not the old man, but 
“the sound of the grinding,” the last grammatical antece- 
dent, and it presents a contrast, as Hirzia says, with bow: 
preceding, as well as with nw following. “Though it 
rise to the sparrow’s note”—“ altain unto,” as TIP, with 
% following, is used Zeph. iii. 8,1 Sam. xxii. 18, Mic. ii. 8,— 


referring not so much to loudness, or volume of sound, as to 
that sharp, shrill noise which was ever ringing in the ears 
of others. Its real sound, shrill as the sparrow’s yoice, is 
put in contrast with the dull droning sound that reaches the 
old man’s ears. What follows wonlu seem to put this inter- 
pretation beyond donbt. The term daughter (J\3) is used 
in Hebrew, not as ZocKLER takes it, but to intensity, to give 
the very best of a-thing. 7>wT AYI3, “daughters of 


song,” then, does not necessarily mean singers, though it 
may have that sense, but may be understood of “ the loudest 
songs,” or the loulest voices in the song. They are faintly 


heard ; wy they sink down. The sound they make to the 
old man is exactly represented by the same word, Isaiah 
xxix. 4, where we have ulso Sow used as it is here: “ And 
thou shalt speak low out of the ground (9357 nbavi), 
and thy speech shall sound low nvr shall sink down) out 
of the dust, and thy voice shall be as of ono that hath a 


familiar spirit, out of the ground, and shall whisper ou 
: gr t 
} the dust.” See Metrical Version.—T, LJ . °% 





CHAP. XI. 1-10.—XII. 1-7. 
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2141, b. Thealmond tree bears its blossoms in 
the midst of winter,* and on a naked, leafless 
stem, and these blossoms (reddish or flesh- 
colored in the beginning) seem at the time 
of their fall exactly like white snow-flakes; 
(Bopenstept, 1001 Days in the Orient, II., p. 237). 
In this way the almond blossom is 4 very fitting 
symbol of old age with its silvery hair, and its 
wintry, dry, barren and unfruitful condition. 
Ewaxp, Hernicsrept, VAIHINGER, and GuRLITT, 
are correct; the first-named makes an appropri- 
ate reference to Philo, de vita Mosis ili, 22.— 
HENGSTENBERG’S view is too far-fetched in find- 
ing in the words (according to Jerem. i. 11) the 
wakefulness, or sleepless nights of hoary old age; 
whilst ScuropErR, Grsenivus, Disrricn, et al., 
consider 7X as intrans. Fut. Hiph. from [82 


and render: ‘‘And the almond is despised” (by 
the toothless old man who cannot bite it); others 
undertake emendations, e. g., GAaB, who reads 
YN2) “is despised,” Hirzic, who points it ~XY 
and thus obtains the scarcely intelligible sense: 
‘And the Almond tree refuses,” 7.¢., does not 
permit the weak old man to obtain its fruit 
(which is to be understood according to the ana- 
logy of the Song of Solomon vii. 9). Still others, 


finally, force an unusual sense on the word Tp 


as Haun, who understands and translates it 
“the waking,” referring it to the human mind; 
‘ethe waking one acquires pinions,” which is 
about equivalent to saying: ‘‘The previously 
half-wakened spirit is, in the moment of death, 
released unto clear life and full liberty” (against 
which explanation is the absence elsewhere of 
any Hiphil denominative }37} from 11$1) “ pi- 
nion.’—And the Grasshopper shall be a 
burden (Zocxier renders ‘‘burdensome’’), on 
account of its singing and chirping, or also on 
account of its hopping flight and creeping. ain 
literally, “‘locust,” but here more fittingly trans- 
lated by grasshopper, because, in rendering lo- 
cust, it is most probably the comparative small- 
ness, 23’in Isa. xl. 22; Numb. xiii. 34, which is 
mainly considered (as though we should say: 
«And the gnat becomes a burden, or the fly”’). 


For 5ano? (fut. Hithpa of 53D) “to become 


a burden,” comp. Grsenius in the Zhesaurus. 
Kincar is correct regarding this, and he is fol- 
lowed by Guruit?, especially among modern au- 





*[Vor. 5. pea VND), Zooxer well defends here the 
sieestl aba 


old interpretation. The other mode of exegesis gives a poor 
and mean imwze, marring the poetry, and excecdingly far- 
fetched as a supposed trait of old age; whereas the compari- 
son of the hoary head to a flowering tree is very striking, as 
well as natural. The old man’s mouth, and eating powers 
had been treated of before (ad nauseam, we might say, if, 
with some critics, we allow a second reference to it in ver. 4, 
as well as in ver. 3), whilst it would indeed be a wonder if 
so marked a characteristic as the gray head had been wholly 
omitted. By changing the punctuation to YS) these 


critics would render it “the almond disgusts ;” it is too hard 
a nut for the the vld man’s teeth to crack; or “the almond 
disgusts,” becanse it is “sour grapes ” to the old mau; it 
grows so high he cannot get atit. For other incongruous 
imagery, sou Hitzic and Stuart. Jn regard lo the orthogra- 
phy, whilst (ON) for (7) (see Numb, xxiii, 22, Ps. xxix. 6, 


Pg. xxii. 22) presents a parallel to ys or 78 for Y2 the 
other view of ysr for ysr is wholly unexampled, The 
oe na 


objection from the color of the almond blossoms is well 
- answered by Zockuur. ‘These difficulties settled, what can be 





thors, and approximately also by GzsEnius and 
Henesrensera, of whom, however, the former 
thinks of the burdensomeness of the locust as an 
article of food, whilst the latter prefers to have 
locust understood figuratively in the sense of in- 
fluences hostile to life. The numerous remaining 
hypotheses are to be decidedly rejected ; they are 
divided into two groups, according as they in- 
terpret the locust as a symbol of the old man 
himself, that is as to the form of his body, or seck 
to alter the sense of 330) by peculiar explana- 


tions. To the former group belong the Septua- 
gint, Vulgate, Syriac, e/c., which agree in the 
signification that ‘‘the locust becomes fat” 
(swells up), and understand the whole, though 


in opposition to the true signification of Donon 


as a biblical representation of the corpulency of 
old men; and 2. those of LurHrer, Guirr, Var- 
HINGER, efc., who explain locust to mean the 
crooked or bent skeleton and spinal column of 
man in old age, and therefore translate: ‘*The 
locust is burdened;” and 8. that of Hrrzia: 
‘And the jumper permits himself to be carried,” 
7. e., the one formerly hopping merrily about can 
no longer walk: 4. that of OnringER: ‘the lo- 
cust becomes a burden to itself,” ¢. ¢., ‘‘dragsits 
body about with difficulty ; 5. those of Ewaxp, 
Huriegstept, and Haun, who agree in making 
locust point to the inner body, or to the mind of 
man (Hwaup): and “ the locust rises,” namely to 
fly; Hxinicstepr: ‘et tollit se ad volandum lo- 
custa;’’ Haun: ‘And the locust unburdens 
itself,” which is equivalent to our expression: 
‘And the butterfly bursts its cocoon.” Among 
the second class we may count such illustrations 
as the Chaldaic, and that of Aben Ezra: ‘when 
the ankle-bones become thick ;” that of Bocuart, 
‘“when the bones of the legs become heavy ;” 
and of Knopen: ‘‘and the breathing is a bur- 
den”’ (the last two on the basis of a peculiar sig- 
nification of 347 derived from the Arabic).* 


—And desire shall fail, that is, when neither 
the appetite nor sexual desire can be excited by 
so strong a stimulant as the caper-berry. As 





more striking than the metaphor! A good parallel to it is 
found in SopHoctss’ Electra 42, where it is said of the Tutor, 
Ov ydp ce uw) yipa Te Kal maKkpa Xporep 
Tyg’, 005 vrorrevcovow, S| H NOIZSMENON: 
They’ll know thee nof, 
Through age and time thus blossomed; 
Nor even have suspicion who thou art. 


Some would explain this of the flowers and garlands he is 
supposed to wear as a messenger: hut the critical reader 
niust seo that this would be altogether out of keeping with 
the circumstances, as there detailed, and especially with the 
sad message he was supposed to bear, The other objection, 
made by Borns, that it would be a tautology with ype 
(ago), is very trifling. It is the very nature of poetry thus 
to intensify, and often by what would be tautology in prose. 
Wonper gives an explanation from Fr. JAcoBsIus, which re- 
futes completely his own criticism, and that of Borse. He 
cites examples that put the meaning of SopHocLes beyond 
a doubt; as from Cyril c. Julian VI., p. 157, ore Acvxy modrg 
karnvO.cuévos; and another, where the same figure is ap- 
plied to the beard, De Chryse sene Christodor. Eephr. 90: 
Badis Sé du HrOce THYywv. 

Modern poetry has the same metaphor.—T. L.] 

*[Most of these hypotheses seem absurd, and all of them 
inconsistent with the simplicity and directness of the wholo 
picture. After all, none of them seem so obvious as that 
which is given by some Jewish commentators, and suggests 
itself direct'y from our common English Version : namely, 
that it is a hyperbolical expression of feebleness. He can- 
not bear the least weight.”—T. L.] 
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MPN has the meaning of “Caper” (Kdxmapic) 
by the testimony of the oldest translators as well 
as of the Rabbins (comp. Buxrorr, Lez Rabb. et 
Talm., p. 12, 2098), and as the use of the berries 
or buds of the caper-bush undoubtedly stimulate 
the appetite, and, according to the ancient ori- 
ental representation a voluptuous desire (comp. 
also PLurarcu, Sympos., 6; Winn, Real Lexicon, 
Art. Caper), the correctness of this interpreta- 
tion is not to be doubted, and Luruenr’s transla- 
tion: ‘and all desire fails,” appears at least 
consonant with the sense. Varying interpreta- 
tions: 1) Septuagint, Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic; 
RosENMUELLER, Heinigstept, Hwan, VAIHIN- 
Ger: ‘“‘and the caper bursts,” 7. ¢., the spirit 
presses forth as a kernel from the husk; 2. Vers. 
Veneta (zatbon 7 dpegic) ABULWALID, Luruer, 
HENGSTENBERG, efc.: ‘Since desire fails;” 3. 
Scumipt, DopEeRLEIN, e/c.: ‘since the turtle- 
dove, the messenger of spring is despised;” 4, 


Haun: ‘Since the poor one (fem. of {V2N) 


bursts forth,” 2 ¢., since the imprisoned soul 
bursts its prison, its mortal coil, efc. Knoben, 
Hirzig, and Gurwirr are correct among the mo- 
dern writers—Because man goeth to his 
long home, and the mourners go about 
the streets. Clearly a parenthesis by which 
the previous description of the infirmities of age, 
especially that contained in the last three clauses, 
is strengthened by pointing to the imminent ap- 
proach of death for the oid man. Man passcth 
away, (7277) i. €., he is on the point of going; 
comp. Gen. xix. 18, 14, ete. ‘His long home” 
is the grave, from which there is no more return 
to earthly life (comp. Job vii. 10; Ps. xlix. 12; 
Isa. xiv. 18, etc.). he same appellation is also 
found in Tob. iii. 6; Targ. Jonath. in Jes. xlii. 
11; among the Egyptians (Diodorus Sic., i. 51), 
among the Arabians (Koran, Sur. xli. 28) and 


the Romans (domus externa; marmorea domus, 
Tibull. Carm., IIL., 2, 22). 





[Tue Errrnan Housr.—Ver. 5. indy m3. 


Z6cKLER’s interpretation of this striking expres- 
sion 18 scanty and misleading. It cannot, any 
more than Sheol, mean the grave simply. With- 
out insisting upon the fact that the Hebrews had 
for that a distinct term OP), when nothing 


more was intended (see Bibclwerk Gen. 536) 
it may be said that the context almost im- 
mediately following is at war with such an 
idea. The expression here, had it stood alone 
might have been regarded, perhaps, as a figura- 
tive one for extinction of all being. The « long 
home” might have been thought to denote the 
dark house of bodily dissolution and spiritual no- 
thingness ; though still it would be & question 
whether language, thus implying residence, per- 
manence, and something like continuance of self- 
hood, could ever, even in figure, have arisen from 


| satisfy the conception. 





such anihility of conception. Whatis said, how- 
ever, in ver. 7, forbids it altogether. The being 
of man, though one and inseparable in persona- 
lity, is there regarded as locally divided: « The 
dust goes down to the earth, the spirit returns 
unto God who gave it.” Now to predicate this 
residence of the dissolving dust alone does not j 


The passage, Job vii. 10, 
to which ZéckLeR refers, has no application, 
whatever; Isaiah xiv. 18 is only a highly figura- 
tive representation of the remains of monarchs, 
lying in state, or in their splendid mausoleums, 
and the 1) A of Job xxx. 23, “the house 
of meeting,” or of ‘the assembly,” which he 
might more properly have cited, has the same 
meaning as in this place; and every argument 
against regarding it as the mere place of deposit 
for the decomposing remains, which are not. man 
in any sense, is as applicable to the one place as 
to the other, There is equal difficulty in regard- _ 
ing it as any separate mansion of the spirit by 
itself. Neither can be said to be man, the per- 
sonality, the self-hood, when separately viewed; 
and yet it is man himself that has gone to the 
house of his olam, or rather to his olamic house ; 


since the pronoun in wy belongs to the whole 
compound taken as one epithet. God is spoken 
of as the pyr, “the dwelling-place” of His 


people (see Ps. xc. 1), but that cannot be the 
sense intended here; neither, on the other hand, 
can the ‘‘spirit’s return to God” be regarded as 
a pantheistic absorption, as ZécKLER well shows. 
No theism was ever more clear of such an idea, 
or more opposed to Buddhism, whether in its 
ancient eastern, or its modern transcendental 
form, than that of the old Hebrews. Although 
in the Old Testament God is represented as 


nim Tas (Numb. xvi. 22) ‘*God of spirits,” 
yet it would seem to go even to the extremes in 
setting forth His distinct and incommunicable 
personality, His unapproachable holiness, that is, 
His separation from all things, and all beings, 
even the highest whom He has created, or to whom 
He has given being. As it cannot, therefore, ap- 
ply separately, either to the soul or the body, 
the term beth-olam.must denote something con- 
sistent with such a modified being of both. Itis 
clear, then, that it cannot express locality, nor 
even duration as such, but a state of being, un- 
known except as obscurely defined in what fol- 
lows (ver. 7), though positive as a fact. This 
state of being is so called in distinction from the 
present being upon earth. Although the idea 
of place is thus excluded, yet the word M3 is 
used as suggested by the previous figure of the 
decaying mansion. ‘The « earthly house,” 7 ézi- 
yétoc jjuav oixia, is dissolved, and now man goes 
to the oixia aiévioc, the olamic house, not under 
the law of space and time, «the house not made 
with hands,”—whatever it may mean, whether 
the same as, or less than, Paul intends by the use 
of similar language. The term beth-olam, how- 
ever 1t may have been suggested here, is in stri- 
king accordance with the corresponding classical 
Greek usage of otKog "Acdov (Homeric, day’ ’ Aidao, 
“Aido¢ dduoc) representing the other world, or the 
other condition of being, as a house, a home, or 
abode, though unseen and unknown. This was 
its pure primary sense and usage, denoting séate 
alone, though afterwards the poetry and mytho- 


logy gave it Scenery and locality. my here 
corresponds -to Hades in etymological signifi- 
cance, as well agin its manner of usage. It is 
the hidden, the unmeasured, as that isthe unseen. 


CHAP. XI. 1-10.—XII. 1-7. 
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The idea of time, though in general inseparable, 


from my, is not here predominant. It cer- 
tainly does not denote an absolute, endless eter- 
nity. And so another phrase, diédvo¢ olkyowc, as 
used in Greek (Droporus, XENopHoN, and Piao; 
see Gen. p. 587) is etymologically the wnscen, 
’ though coming to be used for eternal, or xonian, 
through the near relation, and frequent blending 
of the Hadean and the zonian, or olamic con- 
ceptions. 
- The viety, then, of this phrase py ma 
which is least liable to objection, or on which we 
can most safely rely, is that which is content with 
regarding it as simply the antithesis of this 
present worldly state of being. ‘There is sug- 
gested the same rendering (world) which we have 
given chap. i. 11, iii. 11, and ix. 7. It is the 
other world in distinction from this, whether re- 
garded as lying parallel or as succeeding. It is 
_ the house in which the dead (who yet have some 
unknown being) are to abide, while the world 
lasts (even this world) as we have rendered 


my ix. 7, in the Metrical Version. 


Whilst the world lasts, no portion more have they, 
In all the works performed beneath the sun. 

In the same manner also, in our modern lan- 
guage, do we speak of this world, and the other 
world. We use the latter term in two ways; 
1) as the great world, or olam, which, as a 
whole, is historically to succeed this as a whole 
that shall have passed away; or 2) as the world 
into which each individual goes at death,—as 
though the finishing with ¢his were virtually the 
entrance into that, although its historical mani- 
festation for all men collectively may yet be far 
remote. Our mode of speech has not come from 
the Bible,—certainly not from the English Bi- 


ble,—for its general mode of translating poy 
vaguely by forever and everlasting, and its avoid- 
ing the rendering world, are unfavorable to it. 
It is a thought born in the modern as in the an- 
cient mind, and existing from the earliest ages. 
It was accompanied by no knowledge, yet none 
theless tenaciously held. It was the goal of the 
Patriarch’s pilgrimage idea. They were ‘going 
to Sheol,” to the other world, yet all unknowing 
as Abraham was, when, at the command of God, 
he went out from Mesopotamia: é¢7A0e py ério- 
tdpuevoc tov épyeta, Heb. xi. 8. So ‘went they 
out” (from this world), confiding inGod, hoping 
“for a better country,” yet “‘not knowing whi- 
ther they went,” or having the least conception, 
perhaps, of the mode of being that was to fol- 
low. 


We are simply told of the fact: man goes to: 


the olam, the beth-olam, to the other world, and 
there the Old Testament leaves him; and leaves 
the interpreter to give it as high or as low a sense 
as his spiritual-mindedness or lack of spiritual- 
‘mindedness may lead him to prefer. It speaks 
of it as a state, but throws no light upon it as a 
‘mode of being. It is not wholly a blank, but in 
almost everything we deem of highest worldly 
importance, it is set forth as the opposite of the 
present life. These images, however, of stillness, 
unknowingness, (not to say unconsciousness), 
inactivity, want of interest, in a word, lack of 
vitality, as we would call it, and which would 


e 








seem to reduce it almost to an embryo existence 
(see ix. 5, and note p. 129), may be because the 
impossibility of our conceiving it aright, and the 
consequent veil of reserve which the old Scrip- 
ture throws over the whole subject, leaves little 
else to the picturing imagination than a descrip- 
tion of negatives. Any premature development 
in the other direction might have falsely stimu- 
lated the fancy, and led the divinely guarded 
people of God into many of those wild concep- 
tions which so deform the Heathen mythologies 
of Hades, or the world of the dead. 

In respect to other great ideas, however, as 
connected with such a state, the Old Testament is 
by no means silent. In some places it would 
seem to speak of death as though it were the end 
of man, as indeed it is of life, like the present. 
But again, it sets forth duties to God and man 
that cannot be measured by time, a law for the 
spirit, so searching, so high and holy as to seem 
incompatible with a mere finite earthly animal 
being; it speaks of relations to Deity, of awful 
accountabilities, that have no meaning, or that 
greatly collapse in their significance, if there be 
not for man another olam, another and greater 
state of being, either in itself, or to which it is 
preparatory. It never turns aside to explain any 
such seeming inconsistencies. Sublime in its 
reserve, in its types and shadows, in its mere 
hints of a post-mundane human destiny, as in 
its clearest announcements, this most suggestive 
Old Scripture goes on its majestic way, fearing 
no charge of contradiction, taking no pains to 
make any explicit provision against Sadducean 
cavils, and leaving the matter wholly to that spi- 
ritual discernment which the Saviour manifested 
(Matt. xxii. 23-33) against those who sought to 
entangle him with verbal and casuistical diffi- 
culties. One great truth of this kind stands pro- 
minently out. It isthe idea of a judgment, some- 
where, and at some time in the great won of 
zons, the kingdom of God. This is especially 
the case in Koheleth, and all that is dark in the 
book is relieved by this one thought so firmly ad- 
hered to, so positively stated, so distinct in itself, 
or as a fact, yet so undefined in time, locality, 
and circumstance, as to make it extremely difli- 
cult for one who should demand attention to 
these in defending its consistency.—T. L.] 

The mourners going about the streets, is a vi- 
vid description of the preparations for a great 
funeral, which are often made by his heirs for a 
mortally sick old man even before his decease. 
With this explanation, (agreeing substantially 
with Hirzia) it is not necessary, with Hxne- 
STENBERG, to consider #190) as relative future, 


and therefore to translate: ‘¢The mourners will 
soon go about.” For the mourning customs of 
the ancient Hebrews consult Amos v. 16; Isa. 
xv. 83; Jer. ix. 16ff.; Matt. ix. 23; xi. 17, ete. 
—Verses 6 and 7, following the description of 
hoary age, give that of his final end in death, and 
in such a way that the dissolution of the spiritual- 
bodily organism is first described in ver. 6 in a va- 
riety of figures, and then literally orin accordance 
with its inner nature. In syntactical relation 
the two verses run parallel with ver. 2, the con- 


struction there begun with We) WW W “de- 
fore,” “being taken up again.”—Or ever the 
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silver cord be loosed—i.¢., before the thread 
of life is ruptured. The thread of life is nee 
designated as a silver cord, and not as a oie - 
cord (which keeps the tent from falling toget Be 
see Job iv. 21; Isa. xxxviii. 12), because ce 
author imagines the living one, or a is 
living organism, as a golden lamp hanging by a 
silver cord, as the sequel shows. Both ee 
however, point, through the noble metals A 

which they speak, to human life as a valua 4 
and noble possession; comp. the a ee 
gold and silver in Prov. xxv. 11.—Read pn ss 


: d ‘ : Beas ae) 
discessit longe recessit (‘gives way ) 
pan (‘fis unbound’’), as the K’ri has it; nor 


pum as it stands in the text, nor pos [‘‘is torn 
asunder] (PFANNKUCHE), nor pty" as Hirzig has 


it. These emendations are rendered unnecessary 
by the simplicity and perspicuity of the text.— 


Or the golden bowl be broken.—11?) is li- 


terally equivalent to op ‘fountain’ (comp. 


Song of Solomon iy. 12 with Joshua xy. 19 and 
. Judges i. 15); in Zach. iv. 3 it signifies a vessel 
for oil, or an oil lamp, and is so to be considered 
here. The human body is therefore considered 
as a vessel in which is contained, as in a lamp, 
the oil, the blood, which is the supporter of the 
soul or of life [comp. Ley. xvii. 14]. Like the 
precious oil of Zechariah, iv. 8, which is called 
“golden oil,” so ‘is the blood the noble, precious 
fluidin the human organism;” andwith reference 
to it as the condition of life and health, the or- 


ganism itself is called a nA ‘the golden 


bowl.” Henestenbera and Hirzra both main- 
tain that this expression of the author here seems 
to be materially affected and modified by this 
possage in Zechariah iv. 2 ff.—And the pitcher 
broken at the fountain.—The pitcher [33] 


is not identical with the golden bowl, and there- 
fore a figurative designation of the whole body, 
but only of a special organ of it; of that one, 
namely, with which we draw air or breath, that 
is, nourish the body from the fountain of all life 
that surrounds it. The previous figure is now 
abandoned, or rather insensibly changed into 
one nearly allied to it; the burning flame of the 
golden lamp becomes the invisible inner flame of 
the process of respiration, whose physical organ 
is the lungs. Its destruction in death is figura- 
tively described as the breaking (12Y7) of the 
pitcher at the fountain, from which it had hi- 
therto daily drawn water,—wherein there clearly 
appears an amplification of the expression as 
compared with the preceding form; comp. aw 
in Isa. xlii. 8.—Or the wheel broken at the 
cistern.—Not a new figure, but only a more 
special illustration of the one just presented, 
The ‘wheel at the fountain” is the cistern wheel 
by which the bucket is raised or lowered, and 
cannot have a specific reference to any definite 
organ of the body, but symbolizes organic life it- 





*[The K’tib, or text as it stands in Niphal, Dry», is better, 
Ayes 
Since it has something of a passive or rather deponent sense: 
“is parted 7—* parts,” intransitively, or “ parts itself7— 
elongabitur. It is the idea of giving way from stretching, or 
attenuation, Whe other various readings and renderings, as 
ZOCKLER says, are useless,—T, L.] 
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self in its continuous circle, just as ‘the wheel 
of birth” of James ili. 6 (tpdyo¢ Tic yevécewc) 
based probably on this passage. The cistern 
(11377) is not materially different from the foun- 
tain (31) and likewise means the air surround- 


ing man and affording the most indispensable of 
all conditions of life, namely, breath ; it does not 
mean the whole world, as HengstEnBEeRG main- 
tains, or the graye, as some others think,— 


7130-98 is moreover the same as Man Oy “at 
the fountain,” comp. 1 Sam. xx. 25; 2 Sam. ii. - 
9 ff. Observe also the passive 13 instead of 
the earlier active, ya ; it means that the golden 


bowl “breaks,” asit were, of its own accord, as 
soon as the silver cord that holds it is loosed; 
but the wheel ‘‘is broken,” is destroyed at the 
same time with the whole machinery of life, by an 
act of violence operating from without.*—In older 





*[ZScKLER’s general comment here is judicious and safe. 
Attempts to be more particular are apt to nislead into fan- 
ciful error. And yet there remains the impression from the 
whole, and especially from the evident particularity in the 
first four verses, thut certain parts or functions of the body 
are directly intended by the golden bowl, the bucket at the 
spring,and the wheel at the cistern. The ancients hud more 
knowledge of the human anatomy than we give them credit 
for. The Egyptians must have learned much irom their 
continual processes of embalming. Jt would appear also 
from Homer’s minute and varied descriptions of wounds, and 
especially in passages trom ARISTOTLE and PLATO that show 
even a scientific knowledge of the human system. There is, 
for example, a passage of some length in the Timzeus, ex- 
tending from 70 B to 76 E, containing quite a full descrip- 
tion of the more vital internal parts and their uses, with 
some things much resembling what we find here. In the 
assigning, too, of different spiritual powers and affections to 
different parts of the body, as though it were a kind of civil 
corporation, the author of the Timeus reminds us oft Joun 
Bunyan and his town of Mansoul. Solomons golden bowl, 
too, is suggested, when we read in the Timeus how the 
Oetov onépua, the “divine seed” of life was moulded into a 
round shape, and made the éyxéhados, or brain: and there 
are other things about the fluids and their Teptodor, or cir- 
culations, that call up what is here said about the wheel and 
the fountain. Neither is there to be ridiculed and wholly 
rejected the idea which some haye entertained that Solomon 
referred to the circulation of the blood. We need not sup- 
pose that he had anticipated Harvey's great discovery; but 
the general idea that the human system had its period for, 
to use ARISTOTLE’s language before quoted, p. 46, that every 
organism was in the nature of a cycle, something going 
round and returning into itself] was a very early one. It- 
came not so much from scientific or inductive observation, as 
from a sort of a priori thinking: so it must be; to constitute 
a living, or even an organic thing, there must be some such 
going round and round, to keep it from running out or per- 
ishing. It was this mode of thinking that showed itself in 


language, as in the Rabbipic madin 4459 and the 
TpOXds yeveews, the “ wheel of generation” of James iii. 6, 
to which Zockter refers. 

As a lesson, however, to those who are inclined to be ex- 
travagunt here, nothing can be more judicious than the re- 
marks of Maimonipes in the Preface to his More Nevuchim, 
where he tells those who would demand a minute explana- 
tion of every part of a mashal or parable—such, for example, 
as Prov. vii. 6-23—that “they will either miss the general 
thought, or get wearied in seeking particular illustrations 
of. things that cannot be explained, and thus utterly fail in 
their vain attempt to get irom the writer what perhaps ne- 
ver came into his mind.” 

On the whole, therefore, we cannot expect to get a much 
better interpretation of this passage than that early one 
Siven by Jerome: Funiculus autem argenti candidam hance 
vilam, ct spiramen quod nobis de celo tribuitur, ostendit ; 
Phiala quoque aurea animam significat, que illue recurrit 
unde descenderat, etc.: “The silver cord denofes the pure life 
and respiration {in&piration] which was given to us from 
heaven; the golden bowl also means the soul which returns 


enigmatical metaphors of death ; for as 
which is worn out ceases to draw, 
the waters are raised is broken, 


when the bucket 
and the wheel by which 
the flow of the water is in- 





‘ 


CHAP Sieal-WeskiE 17, 161 


commentators there are many arbijrary physio- 
logical and anatomical interpretations of the re- 
spective points of the description: MenancuTHon 
sees in the silver cord the nerves and sinews, in 
the golden fountain the heart, and in the pitcher 
at the fountain, the great vein over the liver; 


Prawn [Physico-Anatomica Analysis, Cap. XIL., . 


Ecclesiastes] thinks the silver cord the lacteal 
vessel of the breast, and: Wrrsius the golden bowl 
the brain, whilst WepeL makes it the heart, and 
Horrineer refers it to the gall. Since Harveny’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, many 


have seen this pictured in the golden bowl asin 


the fountain (JaBLonski, Hansen, MICHAELIS, 
Srarke, ScHevcHzeR, efe.), and have mingled 
many strange things with it, e. g.: the pitcher is 
the liver (Wirsius), or the lymph (Wepzz), or 
the stomach (Horrincsr), or the chyle (Prawn, 
Scurvcuzer) ; the wheel signifies the kidneys, 
urinary passages, and bladder (Weput), or the 
peristaltic motions of the bowels (Stunucuzer), 
or the motion of the lungs (SipeL, JABLONSKI). 
Look especially at Starke on this passage, and 
also at the Exegetical monographs quoted on page 
27.—Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was.—Namely, as dust ; comp. Gen. 
iii. 19; Ps. civ. 29; Job xxxiv. 15, to which pas- 
sages, especially the first named, Koheleth con- 
forms in expression. For the form a0) comp. 


Ewa.p, 2 343 6.—And the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it.*—Namely, as the 
life-giving principle in the human organism, 
comp. Gen. ii. 7; Ps. civ. 30; Isa. xlii. 5; Jer. 
xxxviii. 16. This passage does not expressly af- 
firm a personal immortality of the human soul, 
but it also does not deny it; for that the author 
is thinking of a pantheistic floating of the soul in 
the universal spirit, and that, ‘‘ separated into 


individual existence, this particle of the Divine 


breath poured forth into the world by God will 


again be drawn to Him, and thus again unite with 
- His breath, the soul of the world” (Hrraia)—all 


this, only rationalistic extravagance, can find in 
this passage. Koheleth’s earlier testimonies ra- 
ther show him to have thought of the return of 
the spirit to God as an entrance into the presence 
and eternal communion of God, and not as an 
absorption by God. And the arrival of the de- 
parted ones into the dark Scheol separating them 





tercepted,—so also when the silver cord (of life) has parted, 
the stream of vitality returns back to its fountain, and tho 
man dies.” 

There must, however, be kept in mind the general paral- 
lel with the rich mansion of the voluptuary; and in this as- 
pect the golden bowl is undoubtedly the lamp depending 
from the ceiling by the silver cord, as is described in the 


Aneid I. 726. i 

Dependent lychni laquearibus aureis 

Incensi, et noctem flammis funalia vincunt ; 
and which finally wears out and gives way. So the fountain 
and the cistern are the costly and curious water-machinery 
which such a mansion required for domestic’drinking, and 
for irrigation. All is pictured as now in ruin, or going to 
ruin, like the curious circulating machinery of the human 
body with which it is compared. In regard to the reading 
of the text, we cannot do better than to retain the K’tib 
poy and, pointed as it is, in the Niphal. From the sense 

Seiad f ; 
distance comes easily that of elongation (elongabitur), and 
hiae of giving way, a parting. The words }431) and 3 


* although they differ otymologitally, are probably chosen 


only for the sake of variety.—. L,] 
i#iGompare iii, 21, and the marginal note, page 71, on the 


expression, “who Knows the spirit of man that goeth up,” 
etc.—T. L.] 








from,Divine light and, life, so depicted in chap. 


ix., evidently appears to him only a provisional 
and intermediate condition which will finally be 
followed by an eternal existence with God after 
that ‘‘judgment’’ (chap. xi. 9). Compare Var- 
HINGER: ‘According to this the coming to God 
seems, in the conception of the Preacher, to. be 
gradual, and the yiew in Ps. xlix. 6 to have been 
in his mind, viz,: that the good will be liberated 
from  Scheol, and, after being acquitted in the 
judgment, will live blessed in God, Ps. xvii. 15, 
whilst the wicked will be cast back into Scheol 
after the judgment, and there eternally remain, 
Ps. xlix. 15;* Luke xvi. 22,f.”. HnenastenBerG 
says: ‘It is impossible that at the period of ~ 
death the hitherto so marked difference between 
the just and the wicked will be suddenly effaced, 
The sharp earnestness with which the judgment 
of this world is every where announce®® and 
especially in this book, decides against this. Af- 
ter all this, after the impressive emphasizing of 
the retributive justice of God, in which the entire 
book ends in ver. 14, the return of the soul to 
God can only be that spoken of by the Apostle 
in 2 Cor. v. 10; Rom. xiv. 10; Heb. ix. 27.” It 
is noteworthy also that the Avesta, of all the re- 
ligious documents of the ancient heathen the one 
which is most nearly allied to the Old Testament 
revelation, and mostin harmony with it, contains 
an assertion quite similar to the one before us; 
‘When the body dies here below, it mingles with 
the earth, but the soul returns to heaven.” 
(Bundehesch, p. 384.) Something allied to this is 
found in some of the Greeks, e. g., Phokyllides, ° 
Tlotjua vovierixdv, and in Luripides’ Fragments [but 
more distinctly in the Drama of the Suppliants, 
535: mvevua pév tpg Allepa (mpog Ata) 70 cdua OF 
elo yfv.—T. L.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


(With Homiletical Hints.) 


This section properly contains the net result, 
of the religious speculation of the Preacher; and 
in it the positive ground thoughts of the entire 
book arrive at their fullest development, and 
most striking and definite expression. This is 
externally seen in the style, hitherto at times, 
languid, of prosaic latitude, and’ upharmonious, 
but now rising to the loftiest strains, and clothed 
with the richest figurative adornments. Chap. 
x. had distinguished itself from the preceding by 
its greater wealth of figures and ingenious ex- 
pressions ; but now, from.the very beginning of 
chap. xi.,.figure crowds on figure in a still more 
remarkable degree, until, in the introductory 
verses of the 12th chapter, or the third strophe 
of this section, the figurative ornament of speech 
risés to a fullness of the most profound, vivid, 
and surprising comparisons, which here and. 
there almost give the impression of excessive and. 
tumid accumulation. And yet the single figura- 
tive expressions need only correct illustration 
and fitting insertion into, the combination of the: 
whole, in order to stand. justified against every , 
suspicion of absence of taste or presence of ex- 


i i ‘the 
#[See the remarks on this passage Ps. xlix. 15—and 
“pS, “the morning,” or dies retributionis, in the Introd. to: 


Gen. i, Bibelwerk, Genesis, page 142, and: marginal’ note-— 
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cess, and to bring out into clearer light the ob- 
ject of the picture, viz., the many tribulations of 
age, the premonitions of approaching death, and 
finally the very process of life’s dissolution it- 
self; all this, too, more vividly than is elsewhere 
in Holy Writ effected, at least in so restricted a 
space. It shows an imperfect comprehension of 
this most interesting and original of all the de- 
scriptions in the book, that several commentators, 
especially Umpruir and Exsrer, mistake the gra- 
dual progress of the described symptoms of disso- 
lution from the commencement of senile feebleness 
till death, and, by means of an allegorical perver- 
sion, force on the details concerning old age as 
the forerunner of death (vers. 8-5), a direct re- 
ference to death itself. The usual conception of 
these verses, according to which they describe 
_ the body of man, together with its organs, as 
they grow old under the figure of a household 
sinking into decay and dissolution, is precisely 
that which justifies the praise ever given to the 
author as the representative of a wisdom en- 
dowed with unusual penetration in the sphere of 
theological and anthropological research. That 
characterizing of Koheleth originating with Orr- 
Gun, and adopted by Hirronymus, giving to it 
the signification of a compendium of the physics 
of Solomon, (just.as Proverbs contains the quint- 
essence of his ethics, and the Song, the logic or 
dialectics of the wise king—comp. the General 
Introduction to the Solomonic writings) appears 
very especially justified by this passage; but this 
, can only be the case when itis understood on the 
basis of the above developed, and only just com- 
prehension of it as a description of the sad au- 
tumn and winter of the corporeal life of this 
world, and therewith as a foundation for the 
conception of human nature as a manifoldly sig- 
nificant image of the universe in general. 
Beneficent, prosperous, industrious, and cheer- 
ful labors in life, afford the strongest security 
for lasting happiness, and to this fundamental 
thought of the section, the description in ques- 
tion holds the double relation that, on the one 
hand, it is to present and confirm the preceding 
admonition to a cheerful enjoyment of the plea- 
sures of life’s spring and summer, by reference 
to the contrast between these and the terrors of 
the autumn and winter of life, whilst, on the 
other hand, it is to present the basis for the far- 
ther admonition to that continual fear of God 
which was necessarily to form the crowning ten 
mination and final goal of all the practical pre- 
cepts of the author.—Comp. Ewatp, p. 824: 
“The numerous tribulations of old age, and the 
mournful signs of approaching death, are de- 
scribed in the most striking figures, in order the 
more pressingly to admonish to a cheerful en- 
joyment of life at the proper Period; but, at the 
same time, there appears most significantly the 
other truth by which the former receives its full 
light and correct limits, namely, that this very 
joy in life must not ‘be blind and thoughtless 
but thoughtful and conscious in remembrance of 
the eternal judgment over all things ;—a truth 
which is indeed to be understood in every stern 
view of life, and which, therefore, has been only 
cursorily touched at an earlier period, (iii. 12, 
17; viii. 12 ff.), but which is purposely alluded 
to here, in order to avoid any possible misunder- 





standing before the final close.”—In view of the 
fearful earnestness of this concluding reference 
to death and eternity, every suspicion of Epicure-. 
anism, or of a frivolous, skeptical, and material- 
istic disposition, as a background for the prece- 
ding counsels to enjoy life, must disappear; and 
this the.more so, since that which precedes'this 
admonition to enjoyment of life testifies clearly 
enough of the deep seriousness and purity of 
the author’s ethical views. For the admonition 
at the commencement of the 11th chap. (vers. 1-3) 
which reminds us of that in Ps. exii. 9, counsel- 
ing a profuse benevolence, mindful of no loss and 
of no gain, appears clearly as a true fruit of 
faith in a holy, just, and paternally loving God, 
but which could never spring from an Epicurean, 
skeptical, or fatalistie view of the world. The 
subsequent admonition to an unwearied fulfil- 
ment of our calling, unmindful of the future yet 
cautious and conscientious (vers. 4-6), proceeds 
not from a ‘dull, melancholy resignation, or a 
loathing despair of life, but simply and alone 
from a childlike yielding to the will of God, and 
obedient subjection to His counsels as the only 
wise. Indeed, even in the reference to the sweet- 
ness of light, and the loveliness of life under the 
sun, with which (in ver. 7) he paves the way to 
that injunction to cheerful enjoyment, there is 
nothing in any way Epicurean, or that shows a 
one-sided, earthly, irreligious disposition. There 
is rather nothing expressed therein but the deep 
religious feeling of a pure joy in the beauty of 
the works of God, and an inwardly thankful appre- 
ciation of the proofs therein offered of His bound- 
less goodness; a feeling that forms a contrast quite 
as opposite to all fatalism and gloomy atheistical 
materialism, as to every kind of moral levity, or. 
thoughtless desire for enjoyment. See Ester, 
p. 125: ‘The deep feeling for the beauty and love- 
liness of life, which Koheleth expresses in this 
verse, shows us that it was not a bitter discon- 
tent based on a dull insensibility of the inward 
Spirit; but his grief lies therein that with this 
deep feeling for beauty which human existence 
bears within itself, he painfully encounters, on 
the one hand, the fact that men are mutually 
cheating each other out of the real profit of life, 
whilst, on the other, he perceives that this exis- 
tence is fleeting and transitory, and that he has 
foreclosed the hope of a future clearing up of hu- ~ 
man destiny because the view of a life after death 
seems to him utterly dark and ‘uncertain (2?2).— 
The period which man is permitted to seize in the 
present, must now appear to him only so much 
the more important; and the only sure thing re- 
maining to man must seem to him to be the hold- 
ing fast of eternity by the highest activity in this 
particular period. Therefore to verse 8 there is 
again joined the admonition to pleasure, whose 
nature and character are clearly enough depict- 
ed in what precedes, as Sree from everything low 
and common, and rather as depending on the Most 
High and Eternal One.” 

Add to all this the fact, that the author marks 
the youthful vivacity and cheerfulness of life, 
which he recommends, expressly as a disposi- 
tion to be tempered afd purified by the thought 
of the retributive justice of God (ii. 9) and that 
there is ever presentas the final aim of every 
earthly-human development (according to chap. 


CHAP. XI. 1-10.—XII. 1-7. 
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‘xii. 7), an eternal sojourn of the immortal soul | 


with a holy and just God—a thought which Ex- 
ster in the passage just quoted is clearly wrong 
in denying (see the exegetical illustrations to 
this passage),—adding this, and there results 
from it most conclusively that character of his 
ethical wisdom which is in conformity with re- 
velation, and indeed directly belonging to reve- 
lation. We see especially the divinely inspired 
and incomparable nature of the religious truths 
of this section, in which the devout meditation 
of the author has reached its highest point, and 
after vanquishing doubt and hostility, combines 
its positive results into a chain of the purest 
ethical maxims, and the most profound physico- 
theological observations. 

Homily on the Entire Section: The fear of God is 
the foundation of all true virtue, and all lasting 
joys.—Or: The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
and end of all wisdom.—Or: Live so in thy youth 
that old age brings to thee not terrors, but only 
the desire of relief from the yoke of this earthly 
life, and the joyful hope of an eternal existence 
with God.—Or: Use the morning of thy life pro- 
- fitably, that its evening may be calm and blissful; 
sow good seed in the spring-time of thy life, that 
thou mayest have a good harvest in the autumn, 


“HOMILETICAL HINTS ON SEPARATE PASSAGES. 


Chap. xi. 1-3. Lurner (ver. 1):—Be liberal 
whilst you can; use wealth in doing all the good 
in your power; for if you live long you shall re- 
ceive a hundredfold.—Cartwriaut:—The uni- 
versal instability of all things should excite you 
to munificence, whatever may happen in respect 
to you or the riches you may possess. Credit it 
for gain, whatever you may save from the flames 
and conflagration, as it were, by bestowing it 
upon the poor.—SrarKke (ver. 2):—In giving 
alms we are not to look too closely at the worthi- 
ness of the individuals. God permits His sun to 
rise on the just and the unjust!—Von Geruacu: 
—Collect not thy treasures by githering in, but 
rather by giving out, by a denial of self! Ps. cxii. 
95 .2COor. ix.29. ‘ 

Vers. 4-6. Hirronymus:—lIn season, out of 
season, the word of Godis to be preached ; and 
so without thought of clouds, or fear of winds, 
even in the midst of tempests, may we sow (the 
word). We are not to say this time is conveni- 
ent, another unsuitable, since we know not what 
is the way of the Spirit that controls all. 

Hansan:—In the distribution of his good deeds 
aman should not be too timorous; the left hand 
should not know what the right hand doeth.— 
Lanes (ver. 5):—One cannot know how much 
good God may effect for the perfection of the 
faith, even among the dissolute poor !—Srarxez 
(ver. 6):—Do not delay thy amendment until an 
advanced age; begin early to fear God; thou 
wilt never repent of it. It is, however, better 
to repent even in age than to continue in one’s 
sins. But he who fears God from youth up, will 
find his reward so much the more glorious, Rev. 
ii. 10.—HenastenBere (ver. 6):—Be incessantly 
active. In seasons of destitution be so much the 
more active, beeause just then many things may 
miscarry. The more doubtful the result, so much 
the less should we lay our hands in our lap. 








Vers. 7 and 8. Merancutnon:—Whilst God 
permits, reyerently use His gifts; when He takes 
away, patiently submit; as Paul says, «Let the 
peace of God dwellin your hearts.””—Cramer:— 
Because man has a desire for natural light, and 
shuns darkness, he should, therefore, practice 
the works of light, and shun those of darkness. 
It is & piece of ingratitude that we think more 
of our past evil days than of the good ones. We 
must thank God for both: Job ii. 10.—Herne- 
STENBERG :—However great are the sorrows of 
this life, however manifold its vanities, and sad 
its circumstances, it is nevertheless true that life 
is a good, and it is the office of the word of God. 
to impress this truth when gloomy despondencey 
has gained the ascendency. Disgust of life is 
also sinful under the New Testament law. A 
pious spirit will find out the sunny side in this. 
earthly existence, and rejoice in it with heart- 
felt gratitude. 

Vers. 9 and 10. Luraur:—When the heart is 
in a right state no joy will harm, provided only 
it be true joy, and not merely a corrupting mirth. 
Enjoy it, then, if there is any thing pleasant for 
the sight or hearing; provided you sin not 
against God.—Zeyss :—If thou wilt be preserved 
against the sadness of the world, thou must care- 
fully guard thyself against its causes, 2. ¢., the 
ruling sins and vices, and accustom thy heart to 
the genuine fear of God, Sirach i. 17.—Wo..z: 
—He who would rejoice in the best bloom of his 
youth, must become acquainted with the Lord 
Jesus betimes, the fairest among the children of 
men, and make his heart a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, Sirach li. 18 ff.—Woutrarre :—That your 
youth may gladly enjoy youth, that the tempter 
may not destroy its roses and cast it into endless 
woe, have God before your eyes, ye young men 
and maidens, and remember the serious words: 
Every one who forgets Him, He will summon to 
judgment. 

Chap. xii. 1-5, Luraer:—Holy Writ calls con- 
solation and happiness ight, and tribulation dark- 
ness, or night. For boys, for youth, for manhood, 
there is joy. After rain comes the beautiful sun- 
shine, z. ¢., although at times there may be tribu- 
lation, yet joy and consolation follow. But age 
has no joy; the clouds return after the rain; 
one misfortune follows another.—CRAMER (ver. 
1) :—Who would be deyout must begin betimes ; 
for it is unseemly to offer the dregs of life to God, 
after having given his blooming youth to the 
devil.—[Marrurew Henry (ver. 5):—Man goes to 
‘his long home.” At death he goes from this 
world and all the employments and enjoyments 
of it. He has gone home; for here he was a 
stranger and a pilgrim. He has gone to his rest, 
to the place where he isto fix. He has gone to 
the house of his world, so some would render it; 
for this world is not his. He is gone to his house 
of eternity (Beth olamo). This should make us 
willing to die, that at death we go home; and 
why should we not long to go to our Father's 
house? Ver. 6. Death will dissolve the frame of 
nature, and take down the earthly house of this 
tabernacle. Then shall the silver cord by which 
the soul and body were wonderfully fastened to- 
gether be loosed, that sacred knot untied, and 
those old friends be forced to part. Then shall 
the golden bowl which held for us the waters of 
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life be broken; then shall the pitcher with which 
we used to fetch up water, for the constant sup- 
port of life, and the repair of its decays, be 
broken, even at the fountain; so that it can fetch 
up no more; and the wheel, all those organs that 
serve for the collecting and distributing of nou- 
rishment, shall be shattered, and disabled to do 
their office any more. The body has become like 
a watch when the spring has broken; the mo- 
tion of all the wheels is stopped ; they all stand 
still; the machine is taken to pieces ; the heart 
beats no more, nor does the blood circulate.” * ” 

Ver. 7:—So death resolves us into’ our first 
principles. Man is a ray of heaven united to a 
clod of earth; at death these are separated, and 
each goes to the place whence it came.—T. L.] 

Vers, 6 and 7. Lurner:—It is not defined 
where the spirit goes, but only that it returns to 
God from whom it came. ~ For as we are agno- 
rant of the source whence God made the spirit, 
so also we know not whither (or to what): it re- 
turns. Comp. HanastenBerG: The view that 
the individual soul returns to God, is supported 
by the fact that it had its origin immediately 
from God. - According to this passage, creation- 
ism must be true, although it is a truth which, 
for certain significant reasons that favor tradu- 
cianism, can only be regarded as a partial, or 
one-sided one. It is important that the two ap- 
parently opposing views should be reconciled by 
something common to both. 

ZocKLER :—Not a few older theologians have 
endeavored to interpret this passage (xii. 7) in 
the interest of a one-sided creationism; e. g., 
Hieronymus, who says: ‘They are to be con- 
temned who hold that souls are sown with bo- 
dies, and are born, not from God, but from the 
bodies of the parents. But since the flesh re- 
turp3 to earth, and the spirit to God who gave 
it, it is clear that God, not man, is the parent of 





souls. To this the traducianist replies : Kohe- 
leth treats, in this verse, solely of. the creation 
of the first man (or the first humanity) * and of 
his relation to God (and so, at least by intima- 
tion, Lurwer on this passage, and CartwricurT 
in Hengstenberg, p. 258); but they are not able 
thereby to remove the partial creationistic sense 
of the passage. Compare HEn@sTEnBer@ and. 
VAIHINGER, 
Wouter :—Unblessed is the old age and death 
of those who grow old in the service of sin... On 
the contrary, a conscience kept pure from youth 
up, lightens and sweetens both the toils of age 
and the bitterness of death, Job xxvii. 6.—Brr- 
LEB. Bisiu: —Souls come from eternity into the 
world as toa stage. There they manifest their 
persons (their masks) their affections, and their 
passions, whatever is in them of good or bad. 
When: they have, as it were; sufliciently per- 
formed their parts, they again disappear, and 
lay off the persons that they have represented, 
and stand, naked as they are, before the divine 
tribunal.’ Universal as is the decree that all men 
are to return to God, there is, nevertheless, a 
great difference in: them. | The most: return to 
him as to their offended Lord ; but some as to the 
All-merciful, their friend and father.. Because 
then this coming to God is certain and unayoid- 
able, it should be our most necessary care that 
we are every moment concerned as to how we 
may come to Him rightly.—Var1nineer :—The 
divine judgment of the life and conduct of men, 
as mentioned in chap. xi. 9, is only rendered pos- 
sible by the personal return of the spirit to God. 
Therefore in youth must we think of our Creator, 
and live in His fear (iii. 14; vy. 7); for the spirit 
does not become dust with the body; it returns 
not to the universal force of nature, but because 
it is from God it returns to God, to be judged by 
Him, 7. ¢., either to be blessed or condemned. 





*[(There is a sense in which creationism may be held in re- 
spect to the animal, and even the vegetable life. It is not 
irrational, it is not unscriptural, to suppose that in every 
true genesis there is a going on of the old unspent creative 
power, or word, acting in a plane above the ordinary mecha- 
nical and chemical laws which God has given to nature. In 
a still higher sense may this be held of the human genera- 
tion,—of the individual as well as of the first generic man 
(see Ps. cxxxix. 13-16; Jer. i. 4). And yet such a view is 
' consistent with a doctrine of traducianism that connects 

every man with the first man, not by an arbitrary forensic 
decree, or appointment from without, but by a vital union, 
a psychological continuance of the same being, however 
great the mystery it mayinvolve. There is a school of theo- 
logians who say that “in some way,” by God's appointment 
We are so connected with Ada that we sin “in conse. 
quence” of his sin, and suffer “in consequence” of his sin 
though each succeeding human soul is born separate and 
pure. There is another school that brands this with heresy, 





or treats it as evasive, and claims for itself a higher ortho- 
doxy on account of the use of the words “ federal headship,” 
“imputation,” etc., whilst they equally affirm that Adam’s 
posterity are not morally guilty in respect to the first sin. 
it is a representative, a forensic guilt, though involving the 
most tremendous consequences. Any essential d fference 
between these is not easily discerned. Both make it a mat- 
ter of outward and arbitrary institution, as long as there is 
denied any such psychological and ontological connection 
between us and the first man as grounds this “federal head- 
ship” and “imputation,” as well as this “certain conse- 
quence as a fact,” on a remoter and deeper union. The first 
class of terms are very precious ones, and sustained by the 
figures and analogies of Scripture, but their meaning col- 
lapses, or becomes arbitrary, when we put nothing beyond 
them as a fact, however inexplicable that fact may be. 
Holding to such deeper union, we become, indeed, involved 
in a metaphysical mystery, but we get free from the moral 
mystery, which is a much more important thing. —T. LJ 
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CHAP. XII. 8-14. 
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EPILOGUE. 


& 


Review of the whole, and Commendatory Recapitulation of the truths therein 
contained. 


Cwar. XII, 8-14, 
1. With reference to the personal worth of the author. 


(Vers. 8-11). 


“ 


89 Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all is vanity. And moreover, because 

__ the Preacher was wise, he still taught the people knowledge: yea, he gave good heed, 

10 and sought out, and set in order many proverbs. The Preacher sought to find 
out acceptable words: and thag which was written, was upright, even words of truth. 

11 The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by the masters of assem- 
blies, which are given from one shepherd. 


2. With reference to the serious and weighty character of his teachings. 


(Vers. 12-14). > 
12. And further, by these, my son, be admonished: of making many books there is 
13 noend; and much study 7s a weariness of the flesh. Let us hear the conclusion 
of the whole matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this 7s the whole 
14 duty of man.’ For God shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
__ thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil. 


Ver. 9.—TIN- The primary sense of this root must be the ear, or hearing; since it is easier to understand how the 
sense of weighing (as it is in the Arabic Ww came from that, than vice versa. The latter sense is either by a very natural 


figure, or from the resemblance of a balance with its two cars,as they may be called. Its intensive piel sense here may 
denote listening attentively, as a prelude to judging, or the act of the minditself. ~ 


[Ver. 11.—NIDOKX ya would be, according to the common usage, “masters of collections,” or of gatherings. 


bya, however, sometimes only very slightly modifies the meaning of the following word, and there is nothing in the way 
of its having the objective sense, like other similar auxiliary words: “objects of collections,” rather than “ makers of col- 
lections,”—the things gathered rather than the gatherers, So Hirzic views it, who has rendered it simply gesammelten, 
that is, collectanea or collections. In this way alone does it make a true parallel with the “words of the wise” in the pre- 
yious number: “their gathered sentences,” as we have rendered it in the Metrical Version.—Y. L.] 


[Ver. 12.—T°15D. See remarks, p. 80.—T. L.] 
Te 


verse 8 is to be connected with what follows, in 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This concluding discourse opens purposely with 
that sentence which opened the book (1, 2), 
namely, with a lamentation over the vanity of 
all earthly things. This exclamation cannot be 
considered as a conclusion to what precedes, be- 
cause the very words that immediately precede 
(ver. 7) had opened the view to something that 


isnot 27, but the vanquishing of afl 730 


and because, especially in the last section of the 
fourth discourse, the reference to the vanity of 
the world, or the negative side of the truths 
_taught by the author, had fallen much behind 
the positive ideas of zeal in vocation, cheerful 
joy of life, and fear of God (as not vanities, but 
as virtue conquering vanity). Unlike the divi- 
sion followed by pe Wertre, Kosrmer, Rosmn- 
MUELLER, KnoseL, Ewap, Hitzic, Exster, etc., 





accordance with most of the older commentators 
(also with Datu, Umpreir, VarnincEr, Hene- 
STENBERG, Haun, efc.) and is to be considered as 
an introductory formula* of the Epilogue, pur- 
posely conforming to the beginning of the whole. 
This view-is also strengthened by the circum- 
stance that the 1 at the commencement of the 


% [The correctness of this would depend entirely upon the 
view we take of the preceding description. If it is the old age 
of the sénsualist, the “aged sinner,” as WATrs calls him, and 
as we have maintained in the note preceding the exegetical 
remarks on the section,—then this exclamation: Oh, vanity ! 
all vanity!‘would be a very appropriate close. At the be- 
ginning of this scholium it would seem out of place under 
any circumstances, except, perhaps, as an imitation of the 
beginning of the book, for which there can be assigned 10 
reason in any connection it has with what follows, whether 
regarded as all appended by a scholiast, or, which is the most 
probable view, that vers. 9, 10 are an inserted prose note by 
some other hand, intended to call special attention to the 
weighty concluding words that follow from the original au- 
thor. ‘These are clearly poetry, and as rhythmical as any 
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ninth yerse presents this, not as an introduc- 
- tory verse, but as the continuation of something 
already begun, whilst on the contrary the ex- 


pression mon ban, ver. 8, according to the 


analogy of chap. i. 2, is clearly used as an intro- 
ductory formula. The object of this formula at 
the opening of the epilogue is again to present to 
the reader the negative summation of the obser- 
vations and experience of the author, the fact of 
the vanity and perishability of all earthly things 
in order subsequently to establish the correctness 
of this result by a double testimony:—1. By vin- 
dication of the moral weight of the personality 
of the author as a genuinely wise man and 
teacher of wisdom (vers. 9-11); 2. by referring 
to the very serious and important character of 
the precepts laid down by him (vers. 12-14), 
These two divisions are characterized by equal 
length and analogous construction* (7. ¢., that 


they both begin with 15°) “and moreover”’) as 


skilfully planned strophes or executions of the 
theme contained in ver. 8, and not as two mere 
postscripts of the author added as by chance 
(Hirzie); whilst in the latter the positive result 
of the religious and moral observations of the 
Preacher appears again in the most significant 
and precise form possible (ver. 13), strengthened, 
too, by an addition (ver. 14) which presents 
most clearly the correct intermediation of the po- 
sitive with the negative result in ver. 8, and thus 
affords the only true solution of the great enigma 
from which chap. i. 2 had proceeded. This so- 
lution consists simply in pointing him who is 
discontented and anxious about the vanity: and 
unhappiness of this life, to the great day of uni- 
versal reckoning, and in the inculcation of the 
duty of deferential obedience to a holy and just 
God,—a duty from which no one can escape with 
impunity. As this epilogue is in reality the first 
to offer the key to the correct understanding of 
the whole, (for the sum of the previously deve- 
loped precepts of wisdom, is given neither go 
clearly nor impressively in chap. xi. 1-12, 7, as 
is the case here) we clearly perceive the untena- 
bility of that hypercritical,view (v. p. Pam, D6- 
DERLEIN, BERTHOLD, KNoset, Umprerr, and, to 
a certain extent, also, of HERzFELD) which de- 
nies the authenticity of these closing verses (from 
ver. 9). For a special refutation of their argu- 
ments comp. the Int. 3 8, Obs. 

2, First strophe. Vers. 8-11. The negative re- 
sult of the book, attested in its truth and import- 
ance by reference to the personal worth of the 





thing in the book. Such inserted scholia should create no 
more difficulty than their evident appearance in Genesis, and 
elsewhere in the Pentateuch. The remark that follows 
about the force of the conjunction } has no weight what- 
ever. It is so often used as a mere transition Particle; and 
the idea of any logical, or even rhetorical, connection be- 
tween the exclamation and the plain prosaic annotation that 
follows is absurd.—T. L.] 

*[It should be said, rather, that the two divisions are 
tmade by the 9 and 10, on the one hand, and all that follows 


on the other. The fact that ver. 12 begins with I) is of 


no importance in this respect. But that which has a decided 
bearing on the division is overlooked, namely, that the first 
(9 and 10) is the plainest prose, whilst the second (beginning 
with the 11th) most clearly returns to the poetical both in 
thought and diction—a fact which shows that the first 
belongs to @ scholiast, the second to the main and original 
author of the book. See the Metrical Version,.—T. L.] 








author as a genuine teacher of wisdom. For 
verse 8 see partly the previous paragraph (No. 
1), and partly the exegetical illustrations to 


chaps. land2. For the name nyrip (here with- 


out the article) see the Intr., 31. Ver. 9. And 
moreover because the Preacher was wise. 


mm) (used substantively): ‘and the remainder” 


(comp. 1 Sam. xv. 15), is here, and in verse 12; 
clearly equivalent to: ‘‘and there remains,” 
namely, ‘‘to say.’”’ The indirect construction 


follows here, introduced by W (comp. the Lat. 


restat, ut, etc.), whilst in ver. 12 we find the di- 
rect construction (comp. the Lat. Quod restat, or 
Ceterum). ~GEsENIUS, Winer, KNoBEL, VAIHIN- 


atic 
GER, étc., translate may ‘) “and moreover, 


because,” and therefore accept this clause as 
preliminary, letting the subsequent one com- 
mencé with Ti (Luruer does the same: “This 
same Preacher was not only wise,’ ete.; and so, 
in sense, the Vulgate: ‘‘Cumque esset sapientissi- 
mus Heclescastes’’). But this is opposed partly by 
the analogy of the commencement, v. 12, and part- 
ly by the circumstance that the T)y alone could 
scarcely introduce the secondary clause. HEngst. 
correctly remarks concerning MDM: “A wise 


TT - 
man, not in the sense of the world, but of the 
kingdom of God, not from one’s self, but from 
God (comp. ver. 11), so that this passage is not 
in contradiction with Proy. xxviii 2: ‘Let 
another man praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth; a stranger, and not thine own lips.’ 
And nevertheless, Solomon could hardly haye 
spoken thus of himself without incurring the 
censure of self-praise. And even another, who 
had written this with reference to him, would, in 
reality, have expressed something insipid and 
inappropriate, in case he really had the historie 
Solomon in his eye. For which reason the ficti- 
tious character of Koheleth, or his merely ideal 
identity with Solomon is quite apparent.—He 
still taught the people knowledge.—For 
‘Ny at the beginning of asentence, comp. Gen. xix. 
12; Micah vi. 10; Job xxiy. 20.— Yea, he gave 
good heed, and sought out, and set in or- 
der many proverbs.—}iN ‘to consider, to 


weigh,” the root of MJIND “balances.” This 
verb in conjunction with the following TPM) shows 
the means whereby he “set in order” (jp comp. 


chap. i. 15; vii. 18), many proverbs. This pro- 
duct was the result of careful investigation and 
reflection—a relation of the three verbs to one 
another, which is clearly indicated by the ab- 
sence of the copula before the third: IPD comp. 


Geh. xlviii. 14; 1 Kings xiii. 18; Ewatp, 3 333 ¢. 
—By the ‘“‘many proverbs ” (N37 as inv. 7; 


xi, 8), the author evidently does not mean those 
mentioned in 1 Kings y. 12, but rather those say- 
ings of Solomon that are contained in the Book 
of Proverbs; for he imitates mainly these latter 
in his own contained in this book.—Ver. 10. 
The Preacher sought to find out accept- 
able words.—/51}""35, pleasant, agreeable 


words (Adyov yapiroc, Luke iv. 28), comp. 


YM AN Isa. liv. 12. Here are naturally meant 


>" 
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words acceptable not to the great mass, but to 
serious minds, heavenly inclined, and seeking 
wisdom; words of honeyed sweetness in the 
sense of Ps. xix. 11, verba que, jure meritoque de- 
__ siderari et placere debent, tamquam divine virtutis et 
certitudinis (S. Scamipr). The expression 75M 
can scarcely relate to mere acceptability and 
‘adornment of the form of speech (as asserted by 
Hirzie and Exster).—And that which was 
written was upright, even words of truth. 
The passive participle and) expresses that which 


was written by the author in consequence of 


seeking after acceptable words; hence Hrrz- 


FELD, and after him, HENGSTENBERG and ELstTER, 
are correct: ‘‘and thus then was written what 
was correct ;”” EwALp and VAIHINGER, on the con- 
trary, render erroneously: ‘‘ dut honest words 
were written,” which adversative rendering of 
the conjunction is decidedly injurious to the sense 


and opposed to the text. Hirzia reads an) 


the infinitive absolute: ‘to find (xn) and 
write;” but this change is quite as unnecessary 
as the adverbial rendering of WW in the sense 


of ‘‘correct, honest,” which latter rendering is 
also found in Lururr, KnoBet, VAIHINGER, EL- 


sTER, efc. It is CW that expresses this ad- 
verbial sense every where else (Song of Solomon 
£45) Vile FO; Prov. exits 315 Ps. _lviii. 1): 
wv is, on the contrary, here, as every where, a 


substantive, meaning straightforwardness, up- 
rightness; and that in which this uprightness 
consists is expressed by the words in apposition, 
NX 3I—“ words. of - truth,” ¢ ¢., in true 
teaching, acceptable to God, and therefore bring- 
ing blessings; teachings of the genuine “‘hea- 
venly wisdom.” Comp. Prov. viii. 6-10; James 
iii. 17.—Ver. 11. The words of the wise 
are as goads.—The author, by bringing ‘the 
words of truth” under the general category of 
“words of the wise” (7. ¢., of those ethical pre- 
cepts as they issue from the circles of the Cha- 
kamim, to which he himself belongs according to 
ver. 9), lends to them so much the more weighty 
significance and authority; for all that can be 
said in praise of the words of the Chakamim in 
general must now especially avail also of his pro- 
verbs and discourses. Hence the phrase 
Td °333 would be more fittingly rendered 


i, : 
by: ‘Such words of wise men” (comp. Hirzie). 
HenGstTenBera takes too narrow, or, if we will, 
too broad a view of the idea of “wise men,” 
when he, in connection with older authors, as 
Luturr, RamBacu, Starke, e¢c., sees therein only 
the inspired writers of the O. T., or the authors 
of the Canonical Books ; according to which this 
verse would contain a literal and direct self-can- 
onization. But this is opposed by the fact that 
t’nSN elsewhere always means the authors of 
the characteristic Proverbial wisdom, or Chok- 
mah, the teachings of the Solomonic and _post- 
Solomonie era, which is to be clearly distin- 
guished from the prophetic and lyrico-poetical 
[Psalmistic] literature (see 1 Kings iv. 30f,; 
Prov. i. 6; xxii. 17; Jer. xviii. 18; and comp. 
28 of the General Intr. to the Solomonic litera- 
ture, Vol. XII., p. 8f.), so that Moses, Joshua, 
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Samuel, David, etc., could not possibly have been 
reckoned in this category. This is quite apart 
from the fact that such a self-canonization ex- 
pressed in the manner aforesaid, would have 
been neither especially appropriate nor suffi- 
ciently clear. n¥33733, ‘like goads,” 2, ¢., en- 
dowed with stinging, correctly aiming, and 
deeply penetrating effect, ‘‘verba, que aculeorum 
tmstar alte descendunt in pectora hominum, iisque 
manent infixa”’ (GESENIUS ; comp. Ewatp, Hrrzie, 
HENGSTENBERG and EustEerR). It is usually re- 
garded as ‘‘ox-goads” (Septuagint, o¢ ra 
Bovkevtpa; Targ., Talm., Rabb., and most of the 
moderns). But Pays or j273 (1 Sam. xiii. 21), 
neither means specially, according to its etymo- 
logy, a goad to drive cattle, nor does the parallel 
‘cas nails”’ lead exactly to this special meaning, 
to which the plural form of the expression would 
not be favorable. Neither is it the case that all 
the words of the wise, nor especially all the pro- 
verbs of this book, are of a goading, that is, an 
exhortatory, nature, as Hirzig very correctly 
observes. Therefore we must stop at the simple 
meaning of “goads,” and interpret this to sig- 
nify the penetrating brevity, the inciting and 
searching influence of these precepts of wisdom 
of Koheleth and other wise men.—And as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies.— 
As the ‘fastened nails’? doubtless form a syno- 
nym to the ‘‘goads,” so the masters of assem- 
blies, literally “the colleagues of the assem- 


bly” [NIDDN *4y3 comp. chap. x. 11, 20; Prov. 
i. 17; Isa. xli. 15] can only be another expres- 
sion for those ‘words of the wise.’”’ We are 
therein to understand collected maxims of wis- 
dom, united into one assembly or collection, and 
not merely well connected proverbs, as Hwaup 
and Exster would have it; for the verb ‘JON does 
not refer to the excellence and perfection of the 
collection; neither does the figure of the nails, 
which, at most, leads to the idea of juncture, and 
not to that of a specially beautiful and harmo- 
nious order. Highly unfitting also is the inter- 


pretation of NIDSONX ya ag ‘masters of assem- 


blies” (Luruer), z. e., partakers in learned as- 
semblies [Grsrnius] or principals of learned 
schools, teachers of wisdom [ VAIHINGER, etc. ], or 
even authors of the individual books of the sa- 
cred national library, or authors of the separate 
books of the Old Testament Canon [ HenasrEn- 
BERG]. This personal signification of the ex- 
pression is forbidden once for all by the paral- 
lelism with the ‘‘ words of wisdom” in the first 
clause.—Which are given from one shep- 
herd.—That is, in so far as the ‘words of the 
wise” in the preceding book are united, they — 
proceed from one author, who was not ‘only & 
wise man, but a “shepherd” in the bargain, 
i. @., a wise teacher, the leader of a congregation, 
an elder of the synagogue. For this sense? of 
‘“‘shepherd” as chief of a school, or a priestly 
teacher, comp. Jer. ii. 8; iii. 15; x. PAW o.ghols 
4. The oneness of the, authorship is here thus 
pointedly expressed by way of contrast to the 
many “wise men” in the first clause. To refer 
the expression to God [Hrsron., Gurer, MicHax- 
L18, STARKE, HENGSTENBERG, HERzFELD, KNOBEL, 
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ete. ], is quite as arbitrary as a reference to Moses 
[Targ.], to the historic Solomon [JaBLoNskI, 
etc.], to Zerubbabel [Grorius], or as the emen- 


dation NYV for NY by virtue of which Hrr- 


zig translates: “which are given united as a 
pasture’ [reading 43] instead of *2.] 

8. Second strophe. Ver. 12-14. The’ positive 
result of the book as a self-speaking testimony 
for the truth, worth, and weight of its contents.— 
And further, by these, my son, be admon- 
ished.—The word 13ND is closely but impro- 


perly connected by the Masoretic’ accentuation 


with 1") (it can as well be absolute as in ver. 9 


above); it refers to the ‘‘words of the wise 
given by one shepherd,” contained in ver. 11, 
and thus, in short, to the maxims of this book 
[not of the entire Old Testament Canon, as 
Hencsrensere thinks]. ‘From them” [comp. 
Gen. ix. 11; Isa. xxviii.7], the reader, the “son ” 
of the wise teacher, is to be admonished. For 
*3 “‘my son,” which is equivalent to my scholar; 
compare Prov. i. 8; x. 15; ii. 1, ete.,-and for 
WHIT “be admonished,” «accept wisdom,” chap. 


iv. 13, preeeding.—Of making many books 
there is no end.—That is, beware of the 
unfruitful, even dangerous, wisdom which others 
[partly in Israel, partly among the heathen, e., I» 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, ete.—Comp. Intr., 
@3, Obs.] endeavor to spread and inculcate in 
numberless writings.* It is not worldly litera- 
ture, in general, in contrast to the spiritual lite- 
rature of Divinely inspired writings, against 
which the author utters a warning (Hungsren- 
BERG), but the useless and deceitful literature of 
others which he contrasts with that genuine 
wisdom taught by him. The countless elabora- 
tions of false philosophers (Col. ii. 8], as they 
already then in the bloom of Hellenistic sophistry 
were beginning to fill the world, are presented 
to his readers by way of warning, as a foul and 
turbid flood of perverted and ruinous Opinions, 
by which they ought not to permit themselves to 
be carried away. Henrzrexp takes the infinitive 
niwy asa genitive dependent on YP. TS, and 
renders }*8 in a conditional sense, “to making 
many books there would be no end.” Hirzie 
opposes this rendering, but improperly takes 
VP. {SS asa mere adverbial modifier to N2N 
instead of the I elsewhere customary in such 


connection, and hence translates «the making of 
very many books,” requiring much exertion of 


the mind (amd) “is weariness of the body.” 
Thereby Koheleth would give his readers to un- 
derstand that he might have written for them 
whole books filled with maxims of wisdom (comp. 
John £xi, 25), but would rather not do this, as 
being useless and fatiguing. But the term “in 
ly many” would then involve a very strong 





*[See the remarks in Appendix to Introduction, p. 20, on 
T7190 as referring here to this very book of Koheleth it- 
self,—the plural either denoting chapters, or parts of one 
treatise, as the term is used by Greek and Latin writers, or 
being equivalent to woAAd ypdupara, or multe. literse, « much 
Writing.” It may be rendered, therefore, collectively, or in 
the singular: “in making a great book there is no end.” 
It is an endless. a useless, labor, What is already written 
ds enough; “therefore let us hear,” ete,—T. L.] 


hyperbole; and the equality and rhythmical har- 


stroyed by such an affirmation of two subjects for 
the predicate W2 Nyj.—And much study; 
Namely, the study of many books, much reading 
(Asey Ezra, Ewatp, VAInInGER, ELsTER, etc.) not 
the writing of books (Hrrzia), nor the thirst af- 
ter knowledge (HuNGSTENBERG), nor preaching 
(Luruer, Hann, etc.),—these are all renderings 
at variance with the simple and clear sense of 


may an>.—Is a weariness of the flesh.— 


VAIHINGER correctly says, “the passion for read- 
ing, which weakens mind and body, whilst fruit- 


ful reflection strengthens both. Such a morbid 
desire corresponds entirely with the later Jewish 
eras.* | See above, chap. i. 18.— Ver. 18. Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
In contrast, that is, to this useless making of 


many books and much reading. 1D, «the end” 


(comp. iii. 11; vii. 2) does not literally signify 


the limit which the author wishes just now to 
set to his discourse, the practical conclusion by 
which we are toabide. Therein we see that it 
is not the total and all-comprehending result of 
his observations and teachings, but only the po- 
sitive or practical side of this result (in contrast 
to the negative one expressed in ver. 8) that he 
will now express in the following maxim; see 
above No. 1.—)33 points, even without an ar- 


ticle, to the precise discourse of this book, and 
therefore to the entirety of yep “3 (comp. 
i. 1, and for 133 in this collective sense, see 1 


Sam. iii. 17; Joshua xxi. 43, etc.) 430 isreally 
in apposition with 125, consequently, when 
strictly taken is to be translated, “the end of the 
discourse,—of the whole,” and not, ‘‘the end of 
the whole discourse.” And therewith it is in- 
deed intimated that in the end of the discourse 
the whole is included, or that the final thought is 
the ground thought (or at least one principal 
thought); comp. HenasTeNBERG and VAIHINGER. 


Observe also that by the mutual YoW) “let us 


lute commandment of fearing God and obeying 
Him.—Fear God, and keep His command- 
ments. Literally, «God fear ”’—the object of 
fear emphatically placed before, as in Chap. vy. 7. 
—For this is the whole duty of man. 
There is an ellipsis of the verb in the original, 
for which comp. chap. ii.12; Jer. xxiii. 5: xxvi. 
9. The correctness of our rendering, which is 
the same as Luther’s (‘for that belongs to all 
men’’) is confirmed by verse 14, where we are 
informed of a divine judgment of all men regard- 





: * [There is no maintaining this unless the date of Koheleth 
is brought down to a period nearly, if not quite, cotempora- 
neous with the Christian era. Even then, there was no such 
establishment of Jewish schools, or spread of Jewish bodks, 
as would render credible the existence among them of such 
a Lesewuth, or Lesesucht (“passion for reading,” “morbid 
oe for reading”) ‘as is here spoken of by ZOcKLER and 

ITZI@. ‘Such an idea isnot hinted at in the New Testa- 
eee: All this shows the difficulty of finding any place for 
this book of Koheleth between the time of Solomon and that 





of Christ. The application of such ic i 
Malachi would be utterly absurd. Le] ee 


mony of the construction would be too much de- 


the sum of all that has been previously said, but 


- 


hear,” the author subjects himself to the abso- — 





CHAP. XII, 8-14. 
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ing their works. The Vulyate, Ewatp, Herz- 
FELD, and Exsrer say, ‘for that is the whole 
man,”’ which is as much as saying, ‘thereon rests 
his entire fate.” But this sense would be very 
obscurely expressed; and DwT-%, more- 
over, never means ‘“‘the whole man,” but ‘‘ every 
man,’ ‘‘all men.* Ver. 14.—For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing. (ZockLER renders: 
“Judgment upon every hidden thing”). This 


direct connection of moy3-%9 oy with the 
preceding OSWI3 is sustained by the construc- 
tion of the verb baw in Niphal with by, Jer. 
ji. 85, as well as by the frequent use of Sy in 
the sense of “‘ on account,” ‘“‘concerning.” The 
view of Hrrzia that oy here stands for 4, the 


particle of relation, is too artificial, as is that of 
VAIHINGER and Haun, that Sysop “together 
with every secret thing.” The natural meaning 
is, the judgment in the next world, as also in ch. 
xi. 9, not simply that which is executed in the 
ordinary development of this world. This view 
is supported also by the addition, ‘‘ every secret 
thing,” compared with Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 
5, as well as by the subsequent, ‘‘ whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil,” compared with 2 
Cor. v. 10; John v. 29, ete. Still the present 
judgment, executed in the history of the world, 
may come into consideration, here as well as in 
chap. xi. 9, and Psalm xe, 8. (Comp. John iii, 
17. ; Eph. v. 13, etc.): 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
(With Homiletical Hints). 


The ground thought of this closing section, as 
already developed in No. 1 of the exegetical il- 
lustrations, is about as follows: The speech of 
the truly wise man infallibly proves itself to be 
such by its inner strength and truth; its effect, 
penetrating, like goads and nails, deeply into 
the heart, sharpening the dull conscience, might- 
ily summoning the whole man to the fear of 
God and obedience to Hissacred commandments, 
testifies in the most direct manner to its harmony 
with the word of God,—yes, even to its divine 
origin and character. It is the voice of eternity 
in time, of the imperishable, ever-living truth, 
rescuing us from sin and death in the midst of 
the vanity of this world. Thus is it to be un- 
derstood when the preacher of the genuine truth 
proclaims to his hearers these two great truths 
of revelation: ‘‘ Allis vanity,” and, ‘‘ Fear God 
and keep His commandments,” and thus it guides 
them to a correct knowledge of sin as well as of 
the way of salvation,—of the law as of the 
gospel. : 

In accordance with this, the theme for a suc- 
cinct homiletical treatment of the section, would 
be about the following: Of the inward power and 
truth of the divine word, as is shown in the 


«tbo, in the construct. staté, rather means, “the whole of 
man.” The other expression, “every man,” might have the 


construct. form, but b5, the absolute, with or without the 
article, would be the best adapted to it.—T. L.] 





preaching of the law and gospel (of repentance 
and faith) as the immutably connected, and fun- 
damental elements of divine revelation.—Or, the 
knowledge of the vanity of all earthly things as 
the foundation for the knowledge and inheritance 
of heavenly /glory.—Or: Of the wholesomeness 
of the wounds inflicted by the goads of the di- 
vine word. ; 


HOMILETICAL HINTS TO SEPARATE PASSAGES. 


Vers. 9and 10. Cramer:—It is not enough 
that a teacher be simply learned unto himself; 
it is his duty to serve others with the talent that 
God has given him, and not to bury it.—SrarxKn: 
—He alone is skilful in leading others into the 
way of truth who himself has been a pupil of 
truth, who has been instructed in the school of 
Jesus. , Grier (ver. 10) :—Every one who speaks 
or writes should endeavor with all zeal to pre- 
sent nothing but what is just, true, lovely, and 
edifying, Phil, iv. 8; 1 Peter iv. 11. 

Vers. 11 and 12. Brenz:—Unless you lay the 
foundation of faith in the word of God, you will 
be the sport of every wind; much reading, fre- 
quent hearing of discourses, will bring more of 
error, disquietude, and perturbation, than of 
genuine fruit.—Lutrarr:—He exhorts us not to 
beled away by various and strange teachings. It 
is as if he had said: You have an excellent 
teacher ; beware of new teachers; for the words 
of this teacher are goads and spears. Such also 
were David’s and the prophets’. But the bung- 
ler’s words are like foam on the water.—GEIER : 
—In sermons and other edifying discourses, we 
must not speak words of human wisdom, or fa- 
bles and idle prattle, but the words of the holy 
men of God, which are, themselves, the words of 
the living God; godly preaching is proof of the 
spirit and the power, 1 Cor. ii. 4. HmnesTEn- 
BERG:—We have here arule for the demeanor 
of hearers towards the sermon; they are not to 
be annoyed if its goad penetrates them. 

Vers. 13 and 14. Muztancutuon:—He sets 
forth a final rule which ought to be the guide of 
all counsels and actions: Look to God and His 
teaching; depart not from it, and be assured that 
he who thus departs rushes, without doubt, into 
darkness, into the snares of the devil, and into 
the direst punishments. Refer all counsels and 
all actions to this end, namely, obedience to God. 
Srarxe:—A sure sign of genuine fear of God, 
is to be zealous in keeping the commandments 
of God by the grace of the Holy Ghost.—Sipuu : 
—Since God has given to us the spirit, let’ us 
keep pure and sound this noble deposit, that we 
may thus return it to the Giver and the Creator. 
So good and faithful men are wont to guard a 
deposit committed to their care (1 Tim. vi. 20). 
On the health of the soul depends the health of 
the body, and of the whole man. The soul saved 
we lose nothing; when that is lost all perishes. 
Znyss :—The thought of the day of judgment, 1s 
asalutary medicine against false security (Si- 
rach yii. 40), and a sweet promise of the Tom 
of mercy in eternal life. WOLLE :—Because pr 
is infinitely just, He will neither let hidden ou 
be unpunished, nor hidden good be unrewarded, 
To Him therefore be all the glory forevermore. 


AMEN. 
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METRICAL VERSION OF KOHELETH. 
BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR, — . 


INTRODUCTION. 


POETICAL CHARACTER OF THE BOOK. 


[Stuart asserts that Koheleth is not poetry. Hurrzie treats it very much in the same way, as 
essentially a formal prose ethical treatise. It is not too much to say that this overlooking the 
true poetical character and spirit of the composition, is, with both these commentators, the 
cause of much frigid exegesis, and false rhetorical division. There is, however, high authority 
for the other view [see Lowru’s Heb. Poetry, p. 205, 411, Eichhorn Hinleitung, Vol. V., 250, 
228, and Jaun’s Lntroduction to the Old Testament]. Ewaup is decided for its poetical charac- 
ter, and ably maintains it. ‘“ A genuine poetic inspiration,” he says, “ breathes through it all” 
[see ZéckLER’s Introduction, 3 2, Remark 3, p. 10]. He, however, regards some parts as prose 
(such as the little episode ix. 13-16), or as mere historical narrative, which seem to present the 
poetic aspect, both in the thought and in the measured diction. Thus the allusior to the “poor 
wise man who saved the city” is as rhythmical in its parallelism (when closely examined) as any 
other parts, whilst it is not only illustrative of what is in immediate proximity, but is also 
itself of the poetic cast in the manner of its conception, Although ZécxuEr thus refers to 
EwaAL.p, his own interpretation seems affected too much by the prosaic idea of a formal didactic 
treatise, with its regular logical divisions. We have deemed this question entitled to a fuller 
argument here, because it seems so intimately connected with a right view of the book, both as 
a whole and in the explanation of its parts. The whole matter, however, lies open to every 
intelligent reader. The question is to be decided by the outward form as it appears in the 
original, and by the peculiar internal arrangement of the thought in its parallelistic relations. 
This latter is the special outward mark of Hebrew poetry. Though there may not be anything 
like iambics or dactyls discoverable, even in the Hebrew, yet every reader of the common Eng- 
lish Version feels, at once, that he is coming into a new style of diction, as well as of thought 
and emotion, when, in Gen. iv. 23 he finds the plain flow of narrative suddenly changed by a 
new, and evidently measured, arrangement, calling attention to a peculiar subjective state in the 
writer or utterer, and putting the reader immediately en rapport with it: 


Adah and Zillah, hear thy voice; 
Ye wives of Lamech, listen to my speech. 


So is it also when he finds the inartificial, yet highly eloquent prose narrative of Exodus xiv., 
and chapters preceding, all at once interrupted by a strain commencing thus— 
: ’ 
I will sing unto Jahveh, for glory! glorious! . 
Horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea; int 
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or when, after the plainest historical style in Numbers xxiv., and previously, he is startled by 
such music of thought and language as this— . 
I shall see Him, but not now; 
I shall behold Him, but not nigh; 


There shall comea star out of Jacob; 


A sceptre shall arise out of Israel. : 


This is not so striking in Koheleth; in some places it is barely discoverable ; but such parallel- 
gsm of thought and diction is really there, to a greater or less extent, and, in many parts, as 
clearly discernible as in Job or the Psalms; more clearly than in much of- Isaiah. Thus, for 


example, chap. x. 20— 
Not even in thy thought revile the king; " 
Nor in thy chamber dare to curse the rich; 

The birds of heaven shall carry forth the sound: 
The swift of wing, the secret word reveal. 


We may even say that it exists throughout, with a few exceptions, perhaps, that may be re- 
garded as introductory or transition sentences, such as brief descriptions of the writer’s outward 
state (i. 12, 13, as also i. 16) and the frequent formulas: “I said in my heart,”—“ then I turned 
again to behold,” ee. But after each of these, the strain goes on as before. It is musing, medi- 
tative, meastred thought, in a peculiarly arranged diction, sometimes presenting much regularity 
in its rhythmical movement, as in chaps. i., xi. and xii., and sometimes seeming so far to lose it 
that it is known to be poetry only by the inward marks,—that is, the musing cast of thought, 
and that soul-filling, yet sober emotion which calls up the remoter and more hidden associations, ~ 

to the neglect of logical or even rhetorical transitions, It ‘is this latter feature that gives to 
Koheleth an appearance which its name, according to its true etymology, seems to imply— 
namely, of a collection of thoughts as they have been noted down, from time to time, in the 
memory or common-place book of a thoughtful man, not aiming to be logical, because he him- 
self knows the delicate links that bind together his ideas and emotions without express gramma- 
tical formulas, and which the reader, too, will feel and understand, when he is brought into a 
similar spiritual state. Such a spiritual transition is aided by the rhythmical form, however 
slight, producing the feeling that it is truly poetry he is reading, and not outwardly logical state- 
ments of dogmatic truth,—in short, that these gnomic utterances are primarily the emotional 
relief of a meditative soul, rather than abstract ethical precepts, having mainly a scientific or 
intellectual aspect, 

In this thought there seems to be found that essential distinction between poetry and prose, 
which goes below all outward form, whether of style or diction, or which, instead of being 
arbitrarily dependent on form, makes its form, that is, demands a peculiar dress as its most appro- 
priate, we may even say, its most natural expression, In other words, poetry is ever subjective, 
It is the soul soliloquizing,—talking to itself, putting in form, for itself, its own thoughts and 
emotions, Or we might rather say that primarily this is so; because, in a secondary sense, it 
may still be said to be objective and didactic in its ultimate aim, whilst taking on the other ies 
subjective, form, as least indicative of a disturbing outward consciousness, and therfore 
most truly effective mode of expression even for outward That thi eee aes 

» more strongly felt on the part of the d a anne it age wate 
ate en ae Bs er, his mind, as has been already said, must be en 
eo eae on ae 1s, 1t must get into the same spintual state, by whatever 
; » Ruggesuve or even artificial, this may be effected. . Poetry is the 


language of emotion ; and it is true of all poetry, even of the soberest and most didactic kind 
This emotion may be aroused by the contemplati : 


than of the logical or scientific interest, This js philosophical poetry,—the thinker devoutl 
musing, instead of putting forth theses, or aiming primarily to instruct The utterance is fn d 
the fullness of the spirit, and, in this way, has more of didactic or preceptive ae than th o 
stitch had been the direct objective purpose. We havea picture of such a vaind in such ia 

in this philosophical poem of Koheleth, with just enough of rhythmical parallelism to pele 


\ 
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the emotional interest. It is this representation of a bewildered, questioning, struggling soul, 
perplexed with doubt, still holding fast to certain great fundamental truths regarded rather as 
intuitions than as theorems capable of demonstration, which makes its great ethical value. 
This value, however, is found in it chiefly as a whole. It consists in the total impression ; 
and we shall be disappointed, often, if we seek it in the separate thoughts, some of which are 
exceedingly skeptical, whilst others, we may not hesitate to pronounce erroneous. It is this 
subjective picture which the higher, or the divine, author. has caused to be made, preserved, and 
transmitted to us, for our instruction (xpd¢ didacKadiav—mpoc rz:delav, see 2 Tim, iil. 16), so that 
along with some things fundamental, immutable, which the thoughtful soul can never part with, 
we may also learn how great the darkness that hangs over the problem of the human and the 
mundane destiny when illuminated by nothing higher than science and philosophy, either 
ancient or modern. We need not hesitate to say, that so far as these are concerned, the teach- 
ing of the book is as important for the 19th century as it was in the days of Koheleth, whoever 
he may have been, or at whatever early time he may have lived. Sruarr thinks differently. 
Remarking on the affirmations respecting the vanity of what is called “ wisdom and knowledge,” 
he says: “ Put such a man as Koheleth, at the present time, in the position of a Laplace, 
Liebig, Cuvier, Owen, Linnzeus, Day, Hamilton, Humboldt, and multitudes of other men in 
Europe and in America, and he would find enough in the pursuit of wisdom and knowledge, to 
fill his soul with the deepest.interest, and to afford high gratification.”  ‘ But it does not follow 
[he adds] that Koheleth felt wrongly, or‘wrote erroneously, at, his time, in respect to these 
matters. Literary and scientific pursuits, such as are now common among us, were in his day, 
beyond the reach, and beyond the knowledge of all then living; and how could he reason then 
in reference to what these pursuits now are?” (Sruarr, Com. on Ecclesiastes, p. 141). Now 
Koheleth admits that knowledge, whatever its extent, even mere human knowledge, is better 
than folly; it is better than sensual Epicureanism; even the sorrows of the one are better than 
the joys of the other, more to be desired by asoul in a right state; and yet, not in view of any 
small amount, but of the widest possible extent, does he say that “he who increases knowledge” 
(knowledge of mere earthly things, knowledge of inks instead of ends, knowledge of man’s 
doings, merely, instead of God’s ways) only “increases sorrow.” The wonder is, that there is 
not more commonly felt, what is sometimes admitted by the most thoughtful men of science, 
that the more there is discovered in this field the more mystery there is seen to be, the more 
light the more darkness following immediately in its train and increasing in a still faster ratio,— 
in short, the more knowledge we get of nature, and of man as a purely physical. being, the 
greater the doubt, perplexity, and despair, in respect to his destiny, unless a higher light than 
the natural and the historical is given for our relief. In this respect the modern physical know- 
ledge, or claim to knowledge, has no advantage over the ancient, which it-so much despises, but 
which, in its day, and with its small stock of physical experience, was equally pretentious. 
Read how Lucretius exults in describing the atomic causality, andthe wonderful discoveries 
that were to banish darkness from the earth,-and put an end to that dreaded Redligio— 





Que caput a cali regionibus obtendebat, 
: Horribili super adspectu mortalibus instans. 


How greatly does it resemble some of the boasting of our 19th century, and yet how does our 
modern science, with its most splendid achievements (which there is no disposition to underrate) 
stand speechless and confounded in the presence of the real questions raised by the perplexed and 
wendering Koheleth! What single ray of light has it shed on any of those great problems of 
destiny which.are ever present to the anxious, thoughtful soul! “ Our science and our literature!” 
How is their babble hushed in the presence of the grave! How wretchedly do they stam- 
mer when asked to explain that which it concerns us most to know, and without which all other 
knowledge presents only “a lurid plain of desolation,” a “darkness visible,” or to use the 
language of one much older than Mixon, “ where the very light is as darkness!” How dumb 
are these boasting oracles, when, with a yearning anxiety that no knowledge of “ the seen and 
temporal” can appease, we consult them in respect to “ the unseen and eternal!” They claim to 
tell us, or boldly assert that the time is rapidly coming when they will be able to tell us, all 
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that is needed for the perfectibility of human life. But ask them now, what is ied and iis nh 
live, and why we die? No answer comes from these yaunting shrines. They have ego e i. 
the most momentous questions: Whence came we? Whither go we? Who are “ig ; " at. 
is our place in the scale of being? What is our moral state, our spiritual character 7 8 : ae 
any such thing as an immutable morality? Is there a true ethical rising at all above the P ysi- 
cal, or anything more than the knowledge and prudent avoidance of physical consequences? Is_ 
there any hope or meaning in prayer? Is there a holy law above us to which our highest 
ideas of righteousness and purity have never risen ? Is there an awful judgment before us? 
Are we probationers of a moral state having its peril proportioned to an inconceivable height 
of blessedness only to be attained through such a risk? Is there, indeed, a great spiritual evil 
within us, and a mighty evil One without us against whom we have to contend? Is there 
a great perdition, a great Saviour, a great salvation? Is man truly an eternal and supernatural 
being, with eternal responsibilities, instead of a mere connecting link, a passing step, in a never 
completed cycle of random “natural selections,” or idealess developments, -having in them | 
nothing that can truly be called higher or lower, because there is no spiritual standard above 
the physical, by which their rank and value can be determined ? 

Such questions are suggested by the reading of Koheleth, although not thus broadly and for- 
mally stated. In his oft-repeated cry that “ all beneath the sun is vanity,” there is, throughout, 
a pointing to something above the sun, above nature, above the flowing world of time, to that 


“work of God” which he says (iii. 14) is pny), “for the eternal,” immovable, without flow, 
without progress, perfect, finished—‘ to which nothing can be added, and from which nothing ~ 
can be taken,”—that high “ideal world,” that unmoving Olam, where “all things stand,”— 
that spiritual supernatural paradigm for the manifestation of which in time, nature with all 
_ its flowing types and paradigms was originally made, and to which it is subservient during 
every moment, as well as every age, of its long continuance. All here, when viewed in itself, 
. was vanity, but vow yo, supra solem, above the sun, there stood the real. He was sure 
of the fact, though he felt himself utterly unable to solve the questions connected with it. This 
makes the impressiveness of his close, when, after all his “ turmings to see,” and his “ thinkings 
to himself,” or “ talkings to his heart,” he concludes, as Job and the Psalmist had done, that the 
“fear of God is the beginning of wisdom,” and the keeping of His commandments “the 


whole of man” (DN 55), his great “end,” his constant duty, his only hope of obtaining 
that higher spiritual knowledge which alone can satisfy the soul (John vii. 17). This he forti- 
fies by the assurance that all shall at last be clear: “For God will bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be eyil.” : 


It is this continual pointing to the “ unseen and eternal” (many) that constitutes the pe- 
culiar poetical character of the book, so far as the thought is concerned. And then there is the 
subjective style: “TI thought to myself’’—“I said to my heart:’—“ I twrned again 1o see ”— 
“T went about, I and my heart;” this, together with the measured diction into which it natu- 
rally flows, forms the more outward poetical dress. There are in Koheleth the germs of ideas that 
extend beyond the utmost range of any outward science, or even of any merely dogmatic ethical 
teaching. It was the inner spirit of the reader, through his own inner spirit, that he sought to 
touch. These “ thinkings to himself” filled his soul with an emotion demanding a peculiar style 
of utterance, having some kind of rhythmical flow as its easiest and most fitting vehicle, Why it 
is, that when the soul muses, or when, under the influence of devout feeling, or inspiring won- 
der, it is thus moved to talk to itself, it should immediately seek some kind of measured language, 
is a question not easily answered. It presents a deep problem in psychology which cannot here 
be considered. The fact is undoubted, The rhythmical want is felt in ethi 
musing, as well as th that which comes from the contemplation of the grand and beautiful in na- 
ture, or the heroic and pathetic in human deeds, -Some have denied that what is called gnomic 
or philosophical poetry is strictly such, being, as they -say, essentially prose, artificially arranged 
for certain purposes of memory and impression, We may test the difference, however by bes 
fully considering what is peculiar, outwardly and inwardly, to some of the Ber striking exam- 
ples of this kind of writing, and noting how the power, character, and association of the 
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thoughts are affected by the rhythmical dress, even when of the simplest kind. Pope’s Essay 
on Man, for example, has been called simply measured prose; but it is in fact, the highest style 
of poetry, better entitled to be so characterized than the greater part of his other rhythmical com- 
positions. Certain great ideas belonging to the philosophy of the world and man, are there con- 
templated in their emotional aspect. Wonder, which enters into the very essence of this highest 
species of poetry, is called by Plato “the parent of philosophy,” and this is the reason why the 
dry and logical Aristotle, who could intellectually analyze what he could not emotionally create, 
gives us that remarkable declaration (De Poetica, chap. ix.) did kai gcAocodérepov Kat onovdacd= 
tepov HOVH2IE ioropeac éoriv—‘* Wherefore it is that poetry is a more philosophical and a more 
serious thing than history itself.’ In perusing the composition of Pope referred to, we are im- 
mediately, and without formal notice, made to feel this contemplative, wondering, emotive power, 
through the sympathetic influence of the outward dress. The measured style thus disposes us a8 
soon as we begin to read. We are thereby put in harmony with the subjective state of the 
writer. We begin to muse as he muses, whilst the rhythmical flow causes our emotions, and as- 
sociations of thought, to move easily, and without surprise, in the same smooth channel, how- 
ever irregular it might seem if viewed under another aspect. We are not reading for knowledge, 
or ethical instruction even, but for the reception of that same emotion which prompted the seem- 
ingly irregular utterance. Under the binding influence of the melody, we no longer expect lo- 
gical or scientific connections. There is felt to be a uniting under-current of thought and feel- 
ing, so carrying us along as to supply the want of these by the merest suggestions, some of them, ~ 
at times, very far off, seemingly, whilst others come like inspirations to the meditative spirit, or 
seem to rise up spontaneously from the bubbling fountain of emotional ideas. Taking away the 
rhythm from sucha work immediately does it great injustice, by destroying this sympathy. 
Put it in a prose dress, and we, at once, expect closer connections, more logical, more scientific, 
more formal, more directly addressed to an outward mind. The one soul of the writer and the 
reader is severed, the inspiration is kost, the dogmatic becomes predominant, whilst the intellect. 
itself is offended for the want of those stricter formulas of speech and argument which its syste- 
matic instruction demands. Not finding these, we call it strange, rhapsodical, or unmeaning. 
What before impressed us now appears as trite truisms, and the fastidious intellect, or fastidious 
taste, contemns what a deeper department of the soul had before received and valued without 
questioning. ‘The cause of this is in the fact that there are some thoughts, called common (and 
it may be that they are indeed very common), yet so truly great, that to a mind in aright state 
for their contemplation, no commonness can destroy the sense of their deep intrinsic worth. Tru- 
isms may be among the most important of all ¢ruths, and, therefore, all the more needing some 
impressive style of utterance, some startling form of diction, to arouse the soul to a right con- 


. templation of their buried excellence. Undeterred by their commonness, the musing mind sees 


this higher aspect; it recognizes them in their connections with the most universal of human re- 


- lations, and even with eternal destinies. The emotion with which this is contemplated calls out 


a peculiar phraseology, placing the thought in the foreground of the mind’s attention, and divest- 
ing it of its ordinary homely look. This startling diction appears especially in the original lan- 
guage, if understood. We turn such meditations into prose; first in our words, as happens née- 
cessarily in a process of rigid, verbal translation,—then in our thoughts—and having thus 


_ stripped them of that rhythmical charm which called attention to their hidden worth, their real 


uncommonness, we pronounce them trite and unmeaning.* 
Koheleth in his homely prose version—especially our English Version—suffers more, in this 





*[Such common-places abound in the best poetry, ancient or modern. Often, when rightly set, they furnish its most 
precious gems. Especially is this the case with the more sombre and meditative poetry, as in Youna’s Wight Thoughts, 
and the more serious poems of Tennyson. “Many of the ideas of his Zz Memoriam,” says a certain critic, “are the ieee 
common-places; strip them of their stilted verbiage, and there is nothing left but the most vapid troisms.” Such criti- 
cism is, itself, both vapid and shallow. Common ideas have their uncommon or wonderful aspects, walk the common 
mind fails to see, or loses sight of because of their supposed commonness. Thus, time presents a yery ordinary conception, 
but think of it in connection with its infinite past, its infinite future, its infinitesimal present, or as an immeasurable cycle 
repeating itself, and “ demanding the ages fled,” as Koheleth represents it (chap. i. 10; iii. 15), iand how full of the most 
solemn awe, as well as the deepest personal interest. Take, for example, ono of the most ordinary truisms that we find 
in almost every mouth: “ The past is gone, we can never recall it.’ How tame and prosaic it sounds when presented 
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way, than the Psalms or Proverbs, where the Hebrew parallelism is so clear in its ae aes 
ture, and the antithesis of emphatic words demanded for each particular arrangemen eb 5 a 
king, that the poetical character BL Re ss 5 piri de the poorest translation, a S 
i 2 faithful, not being able. wholly to disguise it, ey ah 

Gr heeft to ahuie a translation of Koheleth such a rhythmical dress, be it ever 
so slight and plain, that the reader may thereby make some approach to the mental position of 
the original utterer, or assume, instinctively, as it were, something of his subjective state. . Itis 
to lead him, by something in the outward style, to feel, however slightly, the meditative, emo- 
tional, yet sobered spirit of the writer—to give the mind that turn—(and a mere starting im- 
pulse may do it) which shall make it muse as he muses, and soliloquize as he soliloquizes, with- 
out being surprised at those sudden transitions, or those remote suggestions, which seem natural 
to such a state of mind when once assumed. ‘Ihey are natural; because the writer, understand- 
ing his own thoughts, and even feeling them, we may say, needs, for himself, no such logical for- 
mulas, and the reader equally dispenses with them as he approaches the same position. oThey 
are like modulations that are not only admissible but pleasing in a musical flow, whilst they 
would appear as flattened chords, or harsh dissonances, if set loose from their rhythmical band. 
Such is very much the appearance which the thoughts of this book often present when read 
merely as didactic prose, and this is doing them great injustice, For one example out of many, 
of these seemingly abrupt transitions in Koheleth, take chap. vi. 6: “unto one place go not all 
men alike?” There seems, at first view, little or no connection here. It is, however, the meet- 
ing of an objection that silently starts up, making itself felt rather than perceived as something 
formally stated: “ Length of life is no alvantage, rather the contrary, if one has lived in vain - 
Do not they both, the man of extreme longevity, and the still-born, or the born im: vain, go at 
last to the same mother earth whence they came?” What avails, then, “his thousand years 
twice told?” “If the reader’s mind is in harmony with the writer’s, and with his style, he sees 
‘the association, and is more affected by such apparent abruptness than he would have been by 
the most formal logical statement. He gets into the current of feeling, and this carries him over 
the apparent logical break, é 

It may be said, too, that such a rhythmical Version may be all the more faithful to the thought 
on this very account of its rhythmical form. It may be more liferal, too, if by literal we mean 
that which most truly puts us in the mental position of the old writer, giving not only the 
thought, as a bare intellectual form, but, along with it, the emotion which is so important a part 
of the total effect, and even of the thoughé itself regarded as an integral state of-soul. To 
accomplish this, Hebrew intensives must be represented, in some way, by English: intensives, 
of like strength, though often of widely different expression. There is often, too, an emotional 
power in a Hebrew particle which may be all lost if we aim. to give only its illative force. This 
is especially the case with a [i ora ‘3. The former always expresses more or less of surprise 


or wonder, along with its additive force of too, or moreover. The translation is to be helped, in 


merely as a truth or dogma. But giveita subjective interest such as comes from the diction and association in which 
Young presents it, and how fubl of emotion! AIGES : 
Hark! ‘tis the knell of my departed hours; 
Where are they? With the years beyond the flood; 
or as it appears in the Iebrew parallelism of Koheleth (chap. vii. 24): 
Far off! the past—where is it ? 
Deep! a deep, O who shall find it? 
Or as the kindred thought meets us in the musings of T 








ENNYSON : 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead, 
Will never come back to me. 

Of course, it will never come back. Asa mere fact, or preceptive statement, we w. 


to tell us that. But what, then, has changed the dry truism into a thought so full 
read the simple lines over and over again, wond 


ant no teacher, inspired or uninspired, 
of the most touching interest that we 


ir ; ering at the Strange power that is in them. It is in the rhythm, some 
would say. This is true, but not in the mere auricular sense. The rhythm hasan effect, though the measure is of the 


simplest kind. It will be found, however, on analysis, to consist in the fact of its disposing the reader to the meditative or 
subjective state of soul. It sets the mind soliloquizing, unconsciously, as it were. It makes the thought and language 
seem, for the moment, as though they were the reader’s own. It brings the idea to him in its emotional rather than in 
its intellectual, or dogmatic, aspect. In other Words, it presents the uncommon side of the séeming truism. It is not 
only a deep view of being in general, but it is one that belongs to himself; and this is the secret of his emotion.—T. L.] 
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such cases, by our expressive particle yea, or some interjectional form such as, ah/ this too yea, 
verily, this too ! Again, the illative power in the Hebrew particle may be much wider, and 
more varied, than that of any single one which we may select -as corresponding to it in any 
single case. Thus ‘3 connects by denoting a cause, reason, or motive; but it may be a reason 
against, a reason notwithstanding, as well as a reason for; just as the Greek évexa may mean 
Jor the sake of, or in spite of,—for all that—as éveca éuod, ‘on my account,” or for all that I can 
do. In the latter case ‘2 should be rendered althowgh, a meaning rare in other parts of the 


Bible, but quite common, we think, in Ecclesiastes, and furnishing the right key to some other- 
wise obscure passages. Thus in chap. vi. 4, 83 ana-3 is rendered, “ for he cometh in with 


yanity,” which simply inverts the illative aim of the particle as determined by the context. It 
reads as though the-‘‘coming in with vanity and departing in darkness,” were assigned as the 
cause, or reason why, the abortion, or the ‘‘ vainly born,” is better than he who “ vainly lived,” — 
thus making it the reason why instead of the reason notwithstanding, as it truly is, When we 
render it a/though, and supply the same particle in all the connected clauses, the meaning, which 
is so confused in our common English Version, becomes not only clear but most impressive. 
Again, this very frequent little word may be a transition, or starting particle, denoting a reason, 
and an emotion connected with it, but this emotion arising from an under-current of thought, 
or from something that starts up to the mind during a pause in the soliloquizing discourse. 
The speaker sets off again with a °3, yet, surely, yea verily so is wt; as though what he had been 


thinking must have been thought by others near him. There are quite numerous examples of 
this kind in Koheleth, but the best illustration may be taken from a passage in Job where the 
ultimate thought is very similar to the one which pervades this book. To explain it there is 
required the very admissible supposition of a brief pause, or silence, holding still {he flow of the 
discourse-after some impassioned utterance. This is in accordance with the nature of grave 
oriental speaking, whether dialectical or continuous. It may be said, too, that such pauses of | 
emotional silence, though occupying much shorter intervals in the middle of the dialogue, are 
of the same kind, and of the same spirit, with the silence described Job ii. 13: “And they sat 
with him on the earth seven days, and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him, for they 
saw that his grief was very great.” Some such rest of silence may be supposed to have oc- 
curred after the impassioned close of the xxvii. chapter. We are almost driven to this view from 
the fact, that the xxviii. seems to have so little of direct, or, in fact, of any discoverable connec- 
tion with it. When Job begins again “to take up his parable,” his thoughts seem to haye 
drifted to a great distance; and yet, during the silence, the thread has been preserved. It has 
been carried away by a devious current, but we recover it again before the new strain closes, 
So great has seemed the difficulty of connecting these two chapters, that ParEau (De Jobi 
Notitiis, ete., p. 247) reasons plausibly to show that there has been a misplacement, and that 
chap. xxviii. should come immediately after chap. xxvi. But there is a better explanation, and 
more in harmony with the spirit of this wonderful book. After the strong appeal of the xxvii., 
and the vivid picture, there presented, of the bad man’s ruin, we find Job, instead of applying 
it directly to his own defence, or his defence of the ways of God, starting off in a strange man- 
ner, and with this particle °3, presenting no reason for what was said, seemingly, just before, 
but forming, as it were, the transition chord to a new modulation: “ For there is a vein for the 
silver’? (& *D) or, “ surely there is an outlet for the silver, and a place for the gold,” eéc. What 
is the illative force of ‘3 in this place, or what connective office does it perform at all? Far off, 


as it would seem, from the former train of thought, the speaker goes on to describe the human 
zeal and energy in its search for the treasures and secrets of nature. And most graphically is 
this done. The references in the beginning are to mining operations, in which men. had.made 
what might seem a wonderful progress in the earliest times: “He (man) puts a limit, to the 
darkness” [he pushes farther and farther back the horizon of the unknown]; “he searches out 
to the very end (as Conant well translates it) the stone (the ore) of darkness, and of the shadow 
of death.” Away from the ordinary human haunts “he hangs suspended” (over the shaft of 
the mine). In wilds which even “ the vulture’s eye had not seen, nor the fierce lion ventured 
12 


/ 
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- to tread, he sendeth forth his band, and turneth up the mountain from its roots.” “ He cutteth 
out channels in the rocks,—he bindeth the fountains from overflowing, and that which is most 
hidden bringeth he forth to light.” Now what is the association of thought that led to this? 
We soon see it. It reappears in that yearning interrogatory : “But where shall wisdom be 
found? Ovwhere is the place of understanding ?’ All these discoveries, however great they 
may be conceived to be (and the searching appeal is as much to our own as to the earliest times) 
are not wisdom—T22NN—“ the wisdom.” They give us not the great idea or reason of God in 
the creation of man and the world: “The deep” (the great Tehom) still “saith, it is not in me; 
the sea saith, it is not with me.” “It is not found in the land of the living,” in the world of 
active life; and yet, strange as it may seem, “a rumor thereof” has reached the dark, silent 
unboasting under-world. ‘Death and Abaddon (the state in which man seems Zo be (ost, or to 
disappear) say, we have just heard the fame thereof with our ears.” It is the wisdom which 
is known only to God, or to those to whom He reveals it,—His moral purpose in the origination 
and continuance of nature, and in the dark dispensations of human life. It is the spiritual idea - 
of the supernatural world, to which the natural is wholly subservient, but to which neither its 
. ascending or descending links do ever reach. To this, all unknown as it is, though firmly be- 
heved, does Job appeal in repelling the shallow condemnation of his friends, and the shallow 
grounds on which they place it. This is God’s wisdom, which was with Him when, He made _ 
nature and the worlds. Man’s wisdom is to believe in it, to submit himself to it, to stand in awe 
of it, and to depart from evil, as the beginning of that course through which alone there can 
come any clearing of the mystery to the human soul, This connects the speaker with the former 
train of thought, or the vindication of God’s ways as righteous, however dark they may seem 
in the human history, whether of the race or of the individual. ‘The pause, the apparent break, is 
that which leads to the higher strain, So it is in the musings of Koheleth, less sublime, perhaps, 
less impassioned, but with no less of grave impressiveness. It is only when we thus read it as 
meditating, soul-interrogating, poetry, that we get in the right vein for understanding its subtle 
associations of thought. 

In Koheleth, too, as in Job, there are certain underlying ideas, firmly held, and that never 
change. Though “clouds and darkness are round about” them, they form the NDD {139 “the 
foundation of the throne,”—the settled basis of his belief in the eternal Righteousness. These 
no seepticism ever invades, They have not the appearance of inductions from experience, or 
from any kind of logical argumentation; neither are they so put forth, They are rather holy 
intuitions, inspirations we might style them, which admit of no uncertainty : “Z know that what- 
soever God doeth is for the olam,” the eternity, the world idea; “ nothing can be put to it nor 
any thing taken from it” (iii. 14). Earth may be full of wrong; but “there is One Most High 
eX all height, that keepeth watch” over the injustice and oppression of men (Wet) a 

Though a sinner do evil a hundred times, and his days be prolonged, yet swrely I know that it 
shall be well with them that fear God, but it shall not be well with the wicked” (viii, 12). He 
knew it; his faith not only went beyond sight, but stood strong even in opposition to sense and 
oe peta “Tsaid in my heart, the righteous and the wicked God shall judge ;” for 

there, too (Su, even there, in the great Olam, or world plan, mentioned just above), “ is 
ee pe aes Purpose, and for avery work rif (ui. 17). This judgment will not 
atee ea an pe: . sical consequences,”’ as though it were man’s highest duty to obey 
ta ight eon é anil : e eee system of naturalizing ethics], instead of ofttimes having 
gee ads eae a 8 orlous and unmistakable manifestation of God Himself, some- 

th kol olamim, or cycle of the Olams. It shall be “when God demands 
again the ages fled” [iii. 15], 74) ns wp, literally, “makes inquisition.” or « : 
Tae Pay ; quasition,” or “seeks that which 


is pursued.” As the solemn proclamation is sent after the fleei ici : 
again the ages of wrong that have chased ering Nopncids, #0 Mall Vesa 


away each other i j f tj 
shall be summoned to stand before His bar. : Sransthe cenolations of sting, They 


The past is not gone; it is to appear again in the 
judgment, as real as in the events for which it is to be judged. Yea, more Bs will be that re- 


appearing than any thing in the unheeded movements of the present. Neither will it be the ex- 
hibition of a general or abstract Justice: “ For God will bring every work into judgment with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil” [xii 14]. It is this strong Hebrew 
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faith in the Holy Justice which the Rationalist commentators overlook in their absurd com- 
paring of some things in this book with the dogmas of the later * Grecian schools, It wholly 
severs the reverent, God-fearing Koheleth from the sensual Epicurean, on the one hand, and the 
fatalizing, naturalizing Stoic, on the other. His darkness is better than their light, his very 
doubts are more suggestive than their most “positive philosophy.” It is this God-fearing, yet 
man-loving, spirit, that makes his calm utterances so much more impressive than all their bab- 
bling disputations about pleasure and pain, the swmmum bonum, and the reality of evil. All 
good, he teaches, is from God, even the power to find any satisfaction in eating and drinking (ii. 
24, when rightly interpreted, v. 18, 19), and yet again, “sorrow is better than mirth” (viii. 3), 
not on account of any ascetic merit in the endurance of pain and grief, but because a saddened 
state of soul is more in sympathy with a sad and fallen world, such as the writer evidently con- 
ceives it to be [see vii. 29; ix. 3; iii. 18]. “Sorrow is better than mirth,” because it has more 
heart, more thought; it is more becoming, more humane, and, therefore, more rational in view 
of the vanity of life, and its abounding woes. It is better, as purifying and beautifying the soul, 
and thus producing, in the end, a serener happiness (vii. 3). 


“For in the sadness of the face the heart becometh fazr ;” 


as a 30" should be rendered, giving a clear and impressive antithesis, and being in accordance 
with the more common usage of the phrase, as denoting comeliness, or even cheerfulness of spi- 
rit, rather than moral improvement merely, as our common version gives it: As the face is out- 
wardly marred by such grief for the woes of human life, the heart grows inwardly in serene spi- 
ritual beauty. Never was this more impressively illustrated than in the. life of the “ Man of © 
sorrows,” whose “ visage was so marred more than any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men” (Isaiah lii. 14; lili. 3). 

These great underlying ideas of Koheleth, and the manner in which they appear, form its most 
peculiar characteristic. It is its recognition that distinguishes the thoughtful reader from the 
one who would flippantly characterize the style of the book as homely, and its thoughts as con- 
fused and common-place. These immutable truths may be compared to a strong and clear un- 
der current of most serious thinking, rising, at times, above the fluctuating experiences that ap- 
pear upon the surface, and as constantly losing themselves in the deeper flow. It is the feeling of 
this under current that may be said to form the subjective band of thought. It furnishes the — 
true ground of that rich suggestiveness which pervades the whole composition, and thus consti- 
tutes an important element of its poetical character. 

In giving a rhythmical version, however plain, to such a book as Koheleth, it should be 
borne in mind that some degree of inversion as well as measured or parallelistic movement, 
is among the demands of the poetical style in all languages. Such inversion, however, ex- 
ists to a much less degree in the Hebrew, than in the Latin and Greek, and may, therefore, 
be more easily represented in English. In truth, a version may be made more clear, and 
more literal, as well as more musical, in this very way. Itmay sometimes be accomplished 
by a faithful following of the original in its scantiness as well as in its fulness. Our Eng- 
lish version of the Bible inserts in italics the substantive verb where it is not in the He- 
brew. It does this, often, to the marring of the thought, and the enfeebling of the emotion: 
“Fyrom everlasting unto everlasting thou art;” how much more forcible, and, at the same 
time, more rhythmical, the literal following of the Hebrew: from everlasting thou. This may — 
seem a very slight difference, but the effect on a wide scale, had such literal following been 


*[The earlier Greek ideas, as manifested in their solemn dramatic poetry, before the Epicurean philosophy had been 
fally introduced, remind us strikingly, sometimes, of the language and ideas of the Bible. Nowhere else, out of the Serip- 
tures, is this doctrine of retributive justice, and its awful certainty, more sternly set forth. The manner of expression, 
sometimes, shocks our more merciful Christian ideas; yet still we recognize in them the primitive dogma of the divine 
unfailing Justice, as inseparable from the divine Power and Wisdom: 





n wadraiparos 
ALKH fvvedpos Zyvos apxators vosous : 
‘ 
Dr1Kz, renowned of old, 


Who shares, by ancient laws, the throne of Jove. 
Sopa. Gd., Col. 1381.—T. L.} 
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constantly practised, would have been very strongly felt. “ Vanity: of ici Says) ie 

English version, “alls vanity.” Leave out the useless substantive verb: ‘ Vanity of vani- 

ties, all—vanity.” A very slight change again, but it has more effect for the ear, as well as | 
for the feeling. It is no longer an abstract, dogmatic affirmation, but an exclamation of won- 

der.. Intensive phrases, however, generally refuse a strict verbal rendering, unless they have i 
become naturalized, as it were, in our language,.through a long used literal translation of | 
the Scriptures, or in any other way. Thus that oft-repeated “ vanity of vanities” (the He- 
brew use of the construct. state with the plural for something superlative) may stand as it 
does, instead of being rendered “ most vain,” or “utterly vain.” So again for the Hebrew . 


330 52:0 (i.6), the most literal is the best sounding, as well as the most forcible transla- 


tion: “ Whirling, whirling,” or “round, round,’—“ round about, round about"’—instead of our 
tame and prosaic rendering: “it whirleth about continually,” or the still poorer Vulgate: Lus- 
trans universa in circuitu. In other cases, a verbal rendering will not do at all; and yet in | 
some way, must their intensiveness be given, or it is no true translation,—that is,no trans- 
lation, or setting over, of what is most essential, which, in such a book as Koheleth, is the 
emotion, the state of soul, rather than the bare description or ethital thought. Thus, for eX- 
ample, in the Hebrew, the plural is sometimes used to express what is superlative or very 
great; as in chap. ii. 8, the expression MW) NW, which, in our English version is most _ 
strangely rendered, “musical instruments and that of all sorts.” The best Jewish authority 
regarded IW as the feminine of TW, the common word for the breast, used here (the only 
case of its occurrence) as more feminine and voluptuous, and representative of Solomon’s nu- 
merous wives and concubines. See Kumcur, and Anew Ezra who cites as a parallel phrase, 
En Cay (“adamsel or two,” expressed euphemistically) Judges y. 30. Now render 


this literally, “a breast and breasts,” and how tame it sounds; how bare is it of all emo- 
tion! We want something to express this intensive sense, be it an intensive particle, or 
any other intensive word— the breast, yea, many breasts,”—the seven hundred fair female 
bosoms on which Solomon, in “the days of his vanity,” had the choice of reposing. The 
manner of saying it, and the feeling with which it is said, would furnish no slight argument 
that il is a real, and not merely a representative Solomon, who is speaking here. Sometimes 
this emotion, this intensity, is expressed, or rather suggested, simply by the rhythmical form 
of the translation, even though it be of the slightest. kind;--the inverted or measured style 
immediately indicating such an emotional state of soul, as other language, in another order, 
would not have done. For all these reasons, it is no paradox to assert, that a rhythmical 
version of the book, such as is here attempted, may be the most true and literal, placing the 
reader’s soul in some degree of harmony with that of the writer, not only as regards the ge- 
neral subject, but also in respect to the true thought and feeling of particular passages. To 
answer this purpose, there is need only of such a degree of inversion as our language most 
easily admits, and which might have been much more freely used than it has been in our 
common version. Such a style, freely employed in rendering all the poetical books, would 
have become naturalized in English through this very means, It might have been called 
prose, but would have had much more of the power of the poetical, and would have enabled 
us, whilst rendering most literally, to have entered more deeply into the thought of the sa- 
cred books through the emotion which is suck an essential accompaniment of the thought, and 
of which a poor prose translation almost wholly divests it. In addition to this more inverted 
style, there is required only the simplest iambic movement, made as smooth as possible, but 
ack Hee eee ae eee pict The Version accompanying may be open 
labored, even if that. could Xs consistent eee se oes Pe 
a purpose, just enough of rhythm to arrest the attention, and set the mind in the direction of 
the inward harmony, without occupying it with an excessive artificialness. On these accounts 
it is hoped that the attempted rhythmical version will give the seader a better view, by givin 

him a better feeling of Koheleth (both as a whole, and in its parts) than can came ho the 
very homely and defective prose translation of our English Bible, or even from the German 
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of ZéckuER, which is rhythmical only in appearance; since it simply follows the Hebrew ac- 
cents in the divisions of the parallelisms, which are less evident in this book than in other 
parts of the Bible styled poetical. In the version offered, there is very little of what can be 
called addition or paraphrase. Some few places there are, in which brief explanatory words 
have been placed in parenthetical brackets, but they are not used to any greater extent than 
the explanations and connections that are found in the marginal readings of our English Version. 
These additions, though marked by enclosing lines, are included in the measured movement, 
and may, therefore, be read without interrupting it. They show the connections of thought, 
which are virtually in the Hebrew, in cases, often, where a verbal translation would fail to 
exhibit the full power of its conciseness. In such instances they are not additions, nor ex- 
planatory paraphrases, but genuine parts of a true translation. In other cases, the mere 
‘mmversion discloses the association of thought, which we fail tosee in the common rendering, 
because its unhebraical order divests certain words of that emphasis through which the con- 
nection is plainly marked in the original—more plainly, sometimes, than by any logical terms 
of assertion. : : 
The measure employed is the Iambic, with occasional use of the Choriambus. The most 
usual lines are the pentameter, or the common English blank verse line, the Jambic of seven 
feet, the most musical of our English measures, with, occasionally, the less musical, because 
less used, Senarius. The shorter lines, of three or four feet, are used for the transitions and 
cadences which mark the flow of thought. One who carefully compares it with the original 
will see that the translation here attempted keeps to the Hebrew accentual divisions, with 
very rare exceptions, and, in most cases, (although a somewhat difficult task) to the measure of 
their verbal conciseness. Some few parts are regarded as bare prose, and are given accordingly, 
such as the first verse of the book, the passages from ver. 12 to ver. 14, and verses 16 and 17, of 
the first chapter, as also verses 9 and 10 of the twelfth chapter. These are viewed as simply in- 
troductory to what follows. Without at all affecting our view of the authenticity and inspira- 
tion of the book, they may be regarded as scholiastic prologues, or epilogues, made by some other 
hand, as explanatory of the whole poem, or of some particular things in it; as, for example, 
verses 9 and 10 of chap. xii. seem to be an added note (by some enthusiastic admirer, himself 
divinely guided) to show that Solomon’s own language answers the description given in verse 
11 that follows, beginning: “ words of the wise, etc.” The reader will find remarks on these, both 


by ZocxLeEr and the editor, in their respective places,—T. L.] 
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METRICAL VERSION. 





SAYINGS OF KOHELETH, 


SON OF DAVID, KING IN JERUSALEM. 


N. B.—The marginal numbers denote the chapters and verses of the common English Version. The smaller figures 
in the text refer to the brief notes in the margin, explanatory of differences between this and the common Version, or 
referring to pages where such explanations may be found. 


I. 


The introductory Thought and constant Refrain. Continual cyclical changes in Natureand in Human Life. Nothing new 


beneath the sun. 


CuaptTer I. 
2 


3 
4 


10 


11 


I. 1See p. 45.— 


O vanity of vanities! Koheleth saith ; 
O vanity of vanities! all—vanity. 
What gain to man in all his toil, he toils beneath the sun? 
One generation goes, another comes; 
’ But the earth for the world! abides, 
Outbeams? the sun, and goes beneath, the sun; 
Then to his place, all panting,’ glowing,—there again is he, 
Goes to the South, the wind, then round to North again; 
Still round and round it goes ; 
And in its circuits evermore returns the wind. 
The rivers all are going to the sea; 
And yet the sea is never full; 
Whence came the rivers, thither they return to go. + 
All words‘ but labor’; man can never utter it. 
With seeing, eye is never satisfied ; 
With hearing, ear is never filled. 
What was is what again SHALL BE; 
What has been made, is that which shall be made; 
There's nothing new beneath the sun. 
Is there a thing of which ’tis said, Lo this is new? 
It hath already been in worlds that were before. 
Of former things the memory is gone ; 
Of things to come shall no remembrance be 
With those that shall come after. 





2P, 35, Text Note to v. 5.—3 P. 38, note. P. 39, and Text Note, pp. 35, 36. 
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II. 


Koheleth gives an account of himself, his kingly estate, his pre-eminence in Wisdom and ee with meditations 
on the fruitlessness of human efforts, and the sorrows of knowledge. Prose mingled with verse. 


CHAPTER I, 


i i heart to seek and to explore 
12, 13 I Koheleth was king over Israel in Jerusalem, and I set my 
by wisdom all that is done beneath the sun,—That painful study which God has given 


to weary with. 


14 


15 


I looked on all the works performed beneath the sun ; 
And Lo! all vanity, a chasing® of the wind. 

That which is crooked cannot be made straight ; 

The lacking can’t be numbered.. 


16 Then said lin my heart, Lo! I have become great; I have increased in wisdom beyond 

17 all before me in Jerusalem ; my heart hath seen much wisdom, and knowledge. Yea, I 
set my heart to know wisdom,—to know vain glory, too, and folly. This also did I see 
to be a caring for the wind. 


18 


For in much of wisdom there is much of grief; 
And who increaseth knowledge, still increaseth sorrow. 


III. 


The Attempt to unite Pleasure and Wisdom—Figure of the Unruly Horse—The reining of the Flesh—The Heart guiding 
as Charioteer—Koheleth’s ample means for the Experiment—Its wretched Failure—All Vanity. 


CHAPTER IDE: 


il 


Then said I in my heart again— 

Go to—I’ll try thee now with pleasure. 

Behold the goop. This, too, was vanity. 

Of laughter, said I, it is mad; 

Of mirth—O what availeth it? 

Then in my heart I made deep search,— 

To rein® my flesh in wine; 

My heart in wisdom guiding ; 

To take near hold of folly, till I saw 

What kind of good is that for Adam’s sons 

Which they would get, the numbered days they live, 
Beneath the heavens, 

Great works I did. 

Houses I builded, vineyards did I plant, 

Gardens and parks; fruit trees of every kind 

I planted there. I made me water pools, 

To water thence the wood luxuriant’ of trees. 

I gat me serving men, and serving women : 

Thralls of my house were born to my estate: 

Whilst store of cattle, yea of flocks were mine, 

Surpassing all before me in Jerusalem. 

I gathered to me also silver—gold,— 

Treasures of kings, the wealth of provinces. 

I gat me singing men, and singing women, 

That choice delight of Adam’s sons was mine,— 
The breast®—_yea, many breasts, 


So I was great, and grew in greatness more than all 
Who were before me in J erusalem. 


My wisdom also still stood firm to me. 


Us. 5 P. 36, Text Note to y. 14. III, 6p. 54, third note,_7p, 56, first noto._5P. be seesed aol 
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Of all mine eyes did ask I nought refused. 
My heart I held not back from any joy. 
For joyful was my heart in all my toil; 
And this my portion was from all my toil. 
Then looked I to the work my hands had wrought 
The labor I had labored in the doing; 
And Lo! all vanity—a chasing of the wind ; 
No gain beneath the sun. 


IV. 


Contemplation of Wisdom and Fofly—Koheleth is sure that Wisdom far excels Folly—But he is puzzled to see how 
slight the practical Difference in Life—One seeming Chance to all—All alike forgotten—Koheleth’s Grief—His Hatred 
of Life and Discontent. 


CHaAptTer II, 


12 


13 


14 


16 


ig 


18 


19 


Again I turned to think of wisdom, madness, folly ; 

For what shall he do who succeeds the king? - 

[ What else than] that which they have done already. 

As light excels the darkness, so I thought? 

There surely must be gain to wisdom over folly. 

The wise man’s eyes are in his head [they say'°], 

The fool in darkness walketh. 

And yet I know that one event awaits them all. 

Then said I in my heart 

Like the fool’s chance so hath it chanced to me; 

And wherefore, then, am I the wiser? 

I told my heart, this, too, was vanity. 

As of the fool, so also of the wise; 

There’s no remembrance that abides forever ;! 

In that the days are coming—have already come— 
When all is clean forgotten. 

Alas !? how is it that the wise should die as dies the fool} 

And then I hated life. 

For grievous seemed the work performed beneath the sun, 

Since all is vanity—a chasing of the wind. 

I hated also all the labor I had wrought. 

For I must leave it to a man who shall come after me. 

Will he be wise or foolish? who can know? 

Yet he will rule in all for which I’ve toiled, 

In all I’ve wisely planned beneath the sun. 
This, too, was vanity. 


Vv. 


Koheleth’s Desperation—All vanity again. 


Coapter II. 


20 


21 


note. 


Thus I revolved until it made my heart despair, 

Of all the labor I had wrought beneath the sun. 

For so it is; there’s one whose toil is evermore 
In wisdom, knowledge, rectitude ; 

And then to one who never toiled he yields it as his prize. 
O this is vanity—an evil very sore. 





IV. °P. 53, Text Note to v. 13.—10P. 58, proverbial saying.—! P. 58, second note.—? P. 58, third note, V. *P. 59, second 
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22 ~~ For what remains to man in all his labor? 
In all his heart’s sore travail, as he toils beneath the sun? 
23 Since all his days are pain, his occupation grief. 
This, too, is vanity. 


VI. 


The true Good not in the power of man—Who could do more to find it than Koheleth? All the gift of God. 


CHAPTER II. 


24 The good is not in‘ man that he should eat and drink, 
And find his soul’s enjoyment in his toil. 
This, too, I saw, is only from the hands of God. 
25 For who could more indulge ? 
Who faster, farther, run® (in such a race) than I? 
26 To him who hath found favor in His sight 
Doth God give wisdom, knowledge, joyfulness ; 
But to the sinner gives He travail sore, 
To hoard and gather for the man whom he approves. 
This, too, was vanity—a caring for the wind. 


VII. 


A time for every thing. The great world time, or world problem, which men can never find out, 
CHAPTER III, 


1 ‘To every thing there is a time, 
A season fit, to every purpose under heaven ; 
2 A time to be born—a time to die, 
A time to plant—a time to dig up what is planted, 
38 A time to kill—a time to heal, ; 
A time to break—a time to build again, 
4 A time to weep—a time to laugh, 
A time to mourn—a time to dance, 
5 A time to scatter stones—a time to gather them again, 
A time to embrace—a time to refuse embracing, 
6 A time to seek—a time to lose, 
A time to keep—a time to cast away, 
7 A time to rend—a time to sew, 
A time to hold one’s peace—a time to speak, 
8 A time to love—a time to hate, 
A time of war—a time of peace, 
9 What gain to him who works, in that for which he labors? 
10 _—‘I saw the travail God hath given the sons of men, 
That they should toil therein. 
11 Each in its several time, hath He made all things fair ; 
The world-time® also hath He given to human thought ; 


Yet so, that man, of God’s great work, can never find, 
The end from the beginning. 





VI. *P. 60, note.—5P, 61, third note. VII. 6P, 67, note, also Excursus on Olamic Words. 
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VIII. 
In worldly things, enjoyment and success the only good proposed. This God's gift. The Inquisition of the Past. 
CHAPTER III. 


12 There is no other good in them, I know, 
But to enjoy, and to do well in life ; 
13 Yea, more,—to every man, 
That he should eat and drink, and find enjoyment in his toil— 
Even this is God’s own gift. 
14 For all God’s work, I know, is for eternity.7 
No adding to it—from it no diminishing, 
And this He does that men may fear before Him. 
15 What was is present now ; ) 
The future has already been; 
And God demands again the ages fled. 


* 


Ix. 


Tho Injustice in the world—God’s sure Judgment—God’s trial of men to prove them—Human Life and its Destiny as judged 
by human conduct—“ Man who is in honor and abideth not is like the beasts that perish”—One chance, seemingly, 


to all. 
CHaptTer III. 


16 Again I looked beneath the sun— 
The place of judgment—wickedness was there. 
The place of righteousness—I saw injustice there. 
17 = Then said I in my heart: 
The righteous and the wicked God will judge. 
For there,? too, unto every purpose, and for every work, 
18 There is a time appointed. 
2 This said I in my heart—because of Adam’s sons— 
When God shall try them—for themselves to see 
That they—in their own estimation"—are as beasts. 
19 (So seems it)—one event for man, for beast,—one doom for all. 
As dieth this, so dieth that—one breath is for them all. 
There is no pre-eminence to man above the beast. 
Since all is vanity. 
20 Unto one place (the earth) go all alike. 
All come from earth, and all to earth return. 
21 ~=—‘ For who (among them) is it that discerns,’ 
The spirit of the man that goeth up on high, 
The spirit of the beast that downward goes to earth? 
22 And so I saw there was (for them)? no higher good 
Than that a man should joy in his own work, 
Since this his portion is. 
For who shall take him there to see 
What shall be.after him ?. 








VIII. 7Excursus on Olamic Words, p. 51.—@ Excursus, p.72. IX. 9P. 69, note—1P. 70, 71, note—— P. 72, note.—* Tha 
same, 
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x. 
Koheleth turns again—The sight of oppression changes the view—The Dead seem better off than the Living—Labor, when 
it prospers, only a source of envy—The envious fool’s content in his idleness. 
Cuapter LV. , 
1 And then I turned again— 
I looked on all the oppressions done beneath the sun. 
For Lo! the tears of the oppressed, who had no comforter; 
Whilst on the oppressors’ side was power, to them no comforter. 
2  O then I praised the dead who died long since, 
: More than the living men who now survive. 
3 Ah! better than them both is that which hath not been, 
Nor ever seen the evil work performed beneath the sun. 


4 Again I thought of toil as prospering in its work, 
That this is cause of hate to one man from his neighbor. 
Yea, this is vanity, a caring for the wind, 
5 The fool (in envy) folds his hands and his own flesh devours. 
6 For better (saith he) is the one hand full of quietness, 


Than both hands full of toil and windy vain desire. 


XI. 


Another vanity—The lone Miser—The good of Society. 
CHAPTER LY, 


7 I turned to look again beneath the sun— 
And Lo! another vanity ! 
8 There is one alone; he has no mate, no son or brother near, 
And yet there is no end to all his toil. 
With wealth his eyes are never satisfied. 
Ah me !* for whose sake do I labor so ? 
Or why do I keep’back my soul from joy? 
O this is vanity and travail sore. _ 
9 Better are two than one, for then there is to them 
i A good reward in all their toil, 
10 For if they fall, the one shall raise his friend. 
But woe to him who falls alone, with none to lift him up. 
11 If two together lie, they both have heat ; 
But how shall one be warm alone? 
12 _If one be stronger, two shall stand against him, 
Nor quickly can the triple cord be broken. 


» 


XII. 


Changos in the individual and political life—The lowl 


ha y exalted, the high abased—Changes in the world-life—The passi> 
gecerations. . 


CHAPTER LY. 


18 Better the child, though he be 
Than an old and foolish king, 
14 For out of bondage comes the one to reign ; 
The other, in a kingdoms born, yet suffers poverty, 
15 I saw the living all, that walked in pride’ beneath the sun, 
I saw the second birth? that in their place shall stand, 
X. 3P.81. XI. 4P. §1, second note. 


poor, if wise, 
who heeds no longer warning. ° 








XII. 5 Excursus, p. 84.—6 The same.—7 Excursus, A 85. 
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No end to all the people that have gone before ; 
And they who still succeed, in them! shall find no joy. 
This, too, is vanity, a chasing of the wind, 


XIII. 


Roverence in worship—In speaking—Observance of vows. Against superstition, dreams and fortune-telling—Fear God 


alone. 


CuaPTEB V. 


N. B.—In the Hebrew this chapter begins with ver. 2. 


1 


5 
6 


aq 


. 


O keep thy foot when to the house of God thou goest. 
Draw nigh to hear. 
’Tis better than to give the sacrifice of fools; 
For they know not that they are doing evil. 9. 
O be not hasty with thy mouth, nor let thy heart be rash 
To utter words before the face of God. 
For God in heaven dwells, thou here on earth. 
Be, therefore, few thy words. 
As in the multitude of care there comes the dream, 
So, with its many words, the voice of fools, 
When thou hast made a vow to God, defer not to fulfill. 
He has no delight in fools—pay, then, as thou hast vowed. 
’Tis better that thou shouldst not vow, than vow and not perform. 
Give not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin; 
Nor say before the angel :9 “’twas an error.” 
‘Wherefore should God be angry at thy voice? 
And why the labors of thy hands destroy? - 
Though dreams abound and vanities, presagings numberless, 
Yet fear thou God. 


XIV. 


Be not stumblod at sight of oppression and oppressors—There are Higher Powers than they—And God is over all; 


CHAPTER V. 
8 


9 


When, in a province, thou beholdest the oppression of the poor,— 

Bold robbery of judgment and of right; 

At such allowance marvel not. . 

Since One most high, above all height, is keeping watch. 
Yes—there be higher! far than they. 

For every (rank) has profit from the soil, 

The king himself owes? homage to the field. 


XV. 


Wealth never satisfies—The laborer’s contented sleep. 


CHAPTER We 
10 


if 


12 





Who silver loves, with silver ne'er is satisfied, 
Nor he who loves increase of wealth, with revenue. 

This. is another vanity : 
When wealth increases, they increase who spend; 
And what the owner’s gain, except to see it with his eyes? 
Sweet is the laborer’s slumber, be it less he eat or more ; 
Whilst the abundance of the rich permits him not to sleep. 


XII. 8The same. XIII. 9P. 89, and note p. 141.—10 P, 90, second note. XIV. 1P. 91, second note,—? P. 92, note. 
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XVI. 
Another sore evil—The hoarding miser, who loses his wealth and dies poor—Darkness, Sickness, and Wrath. 


Cuaprer Y. 
13 There is another grievous woe I’ve seen beneath the sun,— . 
Wealth hoarded to its owner’s hurt. 
14 With the sore travail (it had cost)® that wealth departs ; 
The son whom he begets is left with nothing in his hand. 
14 ‘Then bare, as from his mother’s womb he issued forth, 
Doth he return (to earth) poor as he came, 
And nothing takes he of his toil to carry with him there, 
16 O asore evil this! 
In all points as he came, so shall he go, 
And what his profit that he thus should labor for the wind? 
17 ~—‘ Yea, all his days doth he in darkness eat. 
Abundant sorrow, sickness too is his,*.and chafing wrath. 


XVII. 


The summing up of Koheleth’s experience—The true-Good, the Good that is fair—The ability to see good in anything is 


God’s own gift—“ His favor is more than life’’—Makes the mere enjoyment of life little remembered. 
CHAPTER V, 


18 And now behold what I have seen! 
Goon that is fazr, to eat and drink, and see the good 
In all the toil that one may toil beneath the sun, 
The number of the days that God has given 
19 To be his portion here—yea, every man, 
As God has given him wealth and great estate, 
And power to eat thereof, 
To bear his portion, and be joyful in his. toil— . 
Tuts coop’ (I say) is God’s own gift. 
20 For little will he call to mind, the days that he has lived, 
When God doth thus respond to him in joyfulness of heart. 


XVIII. 


Koheleth turns again to the dark side—The rich man to whom God has not given the truco good—compared to the un- 
timely birth—He who vainly lives, less blessed than the vainly born Y 


CHAPTER VI, 


i Another evil have I seen beneath the sun, 
And great it is to man; 
2 There is one whom God endows with wealth, 
And store of goods, and glorious estate ; 
Who nothing lacks of all his soul desireth, 
Yet God gives him no power to eat thereof; 
For one, an alien? born, devoureth it ; 
This, too, is vanity, @ very sore disease, 
38 Though one beget a hundred sons—though he live many years,— 
Yea, though to countless days his life extends— 
His soul unsatisfied with good, and he no burial have ; 
The untimely born, I said, is better sure than he, 





XVI. *P. 98, second note.—‘P, 94, note. XVII. 5P, 94, second note.—6 The same XVIII. 7 P. 99, first note. 
° . . £) le 
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For though® in vanity it comes, and into darkness goes,— 

And darkness cover deep its name,— 
Though® it hath never seen the sun, nor aught hath ever known,— 
Yet better vests (the vainly born) than Hz [who vainly lived]; 
Yea, though he lived a thousand years twice told, 

Yet never saw the good. 
Unto one place, go not all men alike 78 


XIX. 


Unsatisfactoriness of human life an@ efforts—To the Wise, the Fool, the Poor—Content better than the Wandering of the 
soul—The frailty and earthliness of man as indicated by his name Adam—He cannot strive with his Maker--Multi- 
plication of words—They only increase vanity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


7 
8 
uy) 


10 


iUye 


12 


All toil of man is ever for his mouth ; 


And yet the appetite is never filled. 


What profit to the wise (’tis asked)® beyond the fool? 

What to the poor, though knowing how to walk before the living? 

Better the eyes beholding (say)' than wandering of the soul. 
This, too, 1s vanity. 

What each thing is, its name was named of old ; 

Known thus for what he is, is ApAm (named from earth); 

And that he cannot strive with One so far in might excelling.. 

Though many words there are, in vain they mauliply 
What profit then to man? 

For who knows what is good for man in life, 

The number of the days of his vain life, 

He spendeth like a shadow gone? For who can tell to man 
What shall be after him beneath the sun? 


x. 


The sorrowful aspects of life better than the jovial—Better than the song of fools the chidings of the wise—Here, too, there 
is vanity—Since insolence of station and bribery may cause even the wise to err. 


CHAPTER VII. 


a 


2 


7 


Better the honored name than precious oil; 
Better the day of death than that of being born, 
Better to visit sorrow’s house than seek the banquet hall ; 
Since that (reveals) the end of every man, 
And he who lives should lay it well to heart. 

Better is grief than mirth ; 
For in the sadness of the face the heart becometh? fair, 
The wise man’s heart is in the house of mourning; 
The fool’s heart in the house of mirth. 
Better to heed the chiding of the wise 

‘Than hear the song of fools. 
For like the sound of thorns beneath the pot, 
So is the railing laughter of the fool. 

This, too, is vanity. 
For even the wise may arrogance? inflate, 
A bribe his heart corrupt. 


a NS 





XVIII. 8P. 100, note also p. 177, Int. to Met. Ver. XIX. 910 Question and Answer.—! P. 101, note. XX. 2 P.179, Int, 
to Met. Vers.—3P. 106, note, and Text Note, p. 104. 
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XI. 


Sundry maxims—The end determines—Be patient—Fret not—No mark of Wisdom to praise the past—In Wealth there is 
defence of life, in knowledge life itself—In prosperity be joyful—In adversity be thoughtful—God hath set one over 


against the other. 
Cuaprer VII. < 


8 Better the issue of a thing than the beginning. 
Better the patient than the proud in soul. 
9 O be not hasty in thy spirit angrily to grieve; 
For in the bosom of the fool such anger ever dwells. 
10 = Say not, why is it, days of old were better days than these? 
’Tis not from wisdom comes such questioning. ; 
11 Wisdom is fair with fair inheritance ;* 
And gain excelling hath it then for men. 
12 In Wisdom’s shade, as in the shade of Wealth, 
[Defence of life}’; but knowledge hath pre-eminence (in this), 
That wisdom giveth life to its possessor. 


e 


13 Survey the works of God; 

For who can make that straight which He hath left deformed? 
14 _ In days of good, be thou of joyful heart ; 

In evil days, look forth (consider thoughtfully) 

How God hath set the one against the other, 

That aughtof that which cometh after man may never find. 


XXII. 


Kohoeth’s sad experience—tho wicked prospering—the good depressed. Over-righteousness—Bo not too knowing—The fear 
of God the only safety—Wisdom stronger than strength—None righteous, no, not one—Ieed not slanders. 


CHAPTER VII. 


15 Much have I seen, of all kinds,° in my days of vanity. 
The righteous man who perished in his righteousness ; ; a 
The wicked man, with life prolonged in wickedness. 
16 Nor over-righteous be, nor over-wise : 
For why thyself confound ? 
17 —_— Nor over-wicked be, nor play the fool; 
Why die before thy time? 
18 _—_— Better hold fast the one, nor from the other draw thy hand; 
But he alone who feareth God comes out unscathed? from all. 
19 One wise man there may be whom wisdom stronger makes 
Than ten the mightiest captains in the city; 
20 But one,’ a righteous man, on earth is never found 
Who doeth always good and sinneth not. 
21 [Learn this] too, give not heed to every word that flies ; 
Lest thine own servant thou shouldst hear reyiling thes: 
22, For many the time, as thine own soul well knows ; 
That thou thyself hast other men reviled, 


XXI. 4P. 107, first note.—5 P, 107, second note, XXII, 6p, 108, first note.—7 P, 109 —8 P, 109, third note 
¥ : ? e 





Koheleth’s desire to learn the great past. 
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| XXIII. 


hard to find—One man in a thousand. Man made upright; now fallen. 


CHapter VII. 


23 All this have I essayed for wisdom’s sake. 
O that I might be wise, I said, but it was far from me; 

24 +=‘ Far off—the past, what is it ?? deep—that deep, O, who can sound? 

25 Then turned I, and my heart, to learn, explore, 
To seek out wisdom, reason—sin to know,— 


Presumption,—folly,—vain impiety. 


26 Than death more bitter did I find the wife 
Whose heart is nets and snares, whose hands are chains, 
The blest of God from her shall be delivered ; 
The sinner shall be taken. 
27 Behold, this have I found, Koheleth saith ; 
[As reckoning] one by one, to sum the account ; 
28 That which my heart was ever seeking though I found it not: 
Out of a thousand, one man have I found; 
_ Amidst all these, one woman seek J still, 
29 This only have I found—behold it,—God made man upright; 
But they have sought devices numberless. 


Wisdom lighteth up the face. 


Safety of obedience. 
Cuarter VIII. 


XXIV. 
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He then turns to seek wisdom in human life. The evil woman—A good one © 


Koheleth’s kingly admonition—Submission to right authority. Tho rebellious spirit— 


1 Who like the wise, or him who knows the reason of a thing? 
Man’s wisdom lighteth up his face,—its aspect stern is changed. 
2 I, a king’s mouth (do speak it),° heed it well ; 


By reason, also, of the oath of God ; 
3 In anger, from the [ruler’s] presence hasten not ; 
Nor boldly stand in any evil thing; 


For that which he hath purposed will he do, 
4 Where’er the mandate of a king, there, too, is power; 
And who shall say to him, what doest thou? 


5 Who simply keeps the statute knows! no harm ; 


Yet still, the wise in heart doth time and judgment heed. 


ZXV. 


Man's evil great, yot reason and justice in it all—No resistance in the warfare with death. Impotency of wickedness. 


Cuarter YIII. 


6 For surely unto every purpose is there time and judgment fixed, 
‘Although? man’s evil be so great upon him, 

uA Unknowing, as he is, of all that is to come. 
For how it shall be, who is there to tell him? 

8 Over the spirit, none has power to hold it back ; 
No strength availeth in the day of death; 
For in that warfare there is no release ; 
And wickedness is impotent to free the sinner there. 





— ° 
XXIII. 9 Note pp..113, 114. XXIV. 19P. 113, Text Note to v. 2. 


—!P, 117, note. 


XXYV. 2P. 118, first note. 
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‘A cloge surve: 
CuartTer VIII. 
9 


10 


ECCLESIASTES. 


oe ea 


XXXVI. 
y—Power hurtful to its possessors—The wicked rulers dead—Buried in Pomp—Forgotten. 
This too I saw—’twas when I gave my heart ie. 


To every work that’s done beneath the sun— 

That there’s a time when man rules over man to his own hurt. 

"Twas when I saw the wicked dead interred ; - 

And to and from the holy place (men) came and went; 

Then straight were they forgotten in the city of their deeds. 
Ah! this was vanity. 


e XXVII. 


Human presumption arising from impunity—Judgment slow but sure—No good to the sinner notwithstanding appearances— 
“ Woe to the wicked, it shall be ill with him—Joy to the righteous, it shall be well with him.” 


Cuapter VIII. 
AT 


12 


13 


Since sentence on an evil work is not done speedily, 

Therefore the hearts of Adam’s sons are filled with thoughts of wrong. 

Yet though the sinner sin a hundred times, with life prolonged, 

Still know I this—it shall be well with those who worship God,— 
Who stand in awe before Him. : 

But for the sinner there is nothing good; 

Nor shall he lengthen out his days that like a shadow (flee), 

This man who hath no fear (to sin) before the face of Ged. 


XXVIII. 


Koheleth’s faith grows weak again—He stumbles at the sight of the same seeming chanco to all—It is then that he ex- 
tols ploasure—No good except to eat, ele. 


Cuaprer VIII. 
14 


15 


’Tis vanity, what’s done upon the earth, for so it is, 
That there are righteous unto whom it haps as to the vile, 
And sinners, too, whose lot is like the doings of the just. 
For surely this is vanity, I said. 
’Twas then‘ that pleasure I extolled: 
How that there was no good to man beneath the sun; 
Except to eat, and drink, and here his joy to find; 
And this alone attends him in his toil, 
During all the days of life that God has given beneath the sun. 


XIX. : 


The piety deepens—No human philosophy can solve the problem of life—We can only say, “all things are in the hands 
of God:” Human Love and Hatred—The unknown All as it bears upon all—The seeming outward confusion in moral 


states—The slill greater invisible evil in the hearts of men—The i 
1—Then to the unknown after state— iving— 
The highest form of death inferior to the lowest life, CaM Sere? Dae 


Cuaprer VIII. 
16 


ly, 


According as I gave my heart to know what wisdom was 

And to explore the trayail sore that’s done upon the earth 

[So sore that day and night the eyes no slumber take] 

"Twas then I saw that man can never find the work of God; 

That work which now is going on beneath the sun 

For though one labor in the search, his search ig all in vain 

Yea, though the sage may boast his knowledge, still he finds it not 





XXVI. 8P.119, note. XXVIII. #P. 120, note. XXIX. §Pp. 67, 68, note 
y note, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


1. For this before my heart I set—all this to understand— 
Even this (great mystery) how that the righteous and the wise, . 
With all their works, are in the hands of God. 
Their love, their hatred too; man knows it not, the allé that lies before him; 
2 =‘ The all according asit is to all—one fate to all— 
The just, the vile, the good, the pure, the one with sin defiled ; ‘ 
To him who offers sacrifice—to him who gives it not; 
As to the good, so unto him that sins ; 
As to the perjured, so to him who bara to break his aah 
3 Yes, this the evil sore in all that’s done beneath the heavens: 
That thus one doom should come to all alike. 
? And then, so full of evil are the hearts of Adam’s sons ! 
Yea, madness in their hearts, whilst they do live; 
Then to the dead they go. : 
4 For there is hope in one whose life still joins” the living throng. 
To a living dog there's greater worth than to a lion dead. 


XE. 


Koheleth’s views of the state of the dead—Not as a state of extinction, but as opposed to the present active, loving, hating, 
scheming life—-The unknown state of being to which there is no participation in the works of this world “beneath 


the sun.’”’ 
CHAPTER IX. 


5 The living know that they must die, the dead they nothing know. 
For them there is no more reward, forgotten is their name. 
mG Their hate, their love, their zeal, all perished now; 
Whilst the world lasts, no portion more have they, 
In all the works performed beneath the sun. 


XEXI, 


Qn this there follows a strain of sorrowing irony—[In language the opposite of 1 Cor. vii. 29]—Alas 0 matte it be all 
of life to live—Then go thy way, cat, drink thy wine—There is no judgment—God accepts thy works—Get all the good 
thou canst out of “thy day of vanity”—There is no work or scheme in Sheol. Comp. Wisdom of Solomon, II. 6, 


Cuaprer IX. - 


7 Go then, with gladness eat thy bread, and “ele drink thy wine, 
For God already hath accepted all thy works, 
“8 In every season be thy garments white, 
And oil be never wanting to thy head, 
9 Live joyful with the wife whom thou hast loved, 
During all the days of thy vain life,—that life® 
Which God hath given to thee beneath the sun— 
Yea, all thy days of vanity. 
For this thy only portion is in life, 
And in thy weary toil which thou hes toiled beneath the sun. 
10 Do then whate’er thy hand shall find in thine own might? to do, 
For there’s no work, no plan, no knowledge, no philosophy®, 
In Sheol, where thou goest. 





XXIX. 6Vaihinger, p. 124, 2d col.’ P. 125, Ist note. XXXI. 8P, 126, second note.—® Excursus IL, p. 135, Ist col.— 
10 Excursus I., p. 181, 1st col. 
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XXXII. 


een said—All such advice to live merrily is vain, because there 


Koheleth turns again—He revises and retracts what had b § : cee y; 
é ll Wisdom, therefore, and all resolving to be happy may’ be in 


is no certainty in human affairs, and human efforts—A 
vain. 
Carter IX. 
11 I turned again to look beneath the sun. i 
, Not to the swift the race I saw, nor victory to the strong, 
Nor to the wise secure their bread, nor to the prudent wealth, . 
Nor favor to the knowing ones, but time and doom to all. 
12 For man knows not his time. 
Like fishes taken in the net, or like to birds ensnared, 
So are the sons of Adam snared when comes the evil hour, 
And falls upon them suddenly, unwarned, 


* 


XXIII. 


® Koheleth gives an historical example of the little avail that wisdom is to its possessor, yet still protesting its desirable- 
ness, and its intrinsic superiority to strength and weapons of war—How sin and fully, too, may render it ineffectual, 
and even turn it to evil. 


Cuapter IX. : 
13 This, too, I saw, a mystery! great [to me] beneath the sun: 
14 _ A little city—few its men—a monarch great invading, 
With hosts surrounds, and builds against it mighty mounds of siege. 
: 15 A man was found therein, a poor man, yet most ‘wise. 
This man the city by his wisdom saved; 
Yet no one did that poor wise man remember. : 
16 Then said I, true it is, that wisdom’s more than strength ; 
Yet see—the poor man’s wisdom—how despised, his words unheard ! 
17 ~~ Words of the wise! in quiet are they heard . 
Beyond the shout of him who rules o’er fools. 
18 Sure, wisdom is a better thing than instruments of war; 
Though all its good so great one sinner may destroy. . 


CHAPTER X, 


1 Like as dead flies, with frothy taint, the fragrant oil corrupt, : 
So taints? a little folly, one for worth and wisdom famed, 


AXXIV. 


A series of moral meditations, having more of suggestive than of logical association—Their main drift, that men should 


employ their faculties in the best way they can, notwithstanding the little efliciency of human wisdom in securing 
good and avoiding evil. 


CHAPTER X. 


2 The wise man’s heart is on his right, the fool’s heart on his left. 
3 Even by the way, as walks the fool, his understanding fails, 
And unto every one he meets, his folly he proclaims. 
4 If e’er against thee swell the ruler’s rage, leave not thy place ; 
Though great the offence, the yielding spirit calms, 
5 Another evil have I seen beneath the sun: 
An error such as comes from princes’ favor ; 
Folly is set on high, the rich sit lowly on the ground. 
7 Servants on horses mounted have I geen :— 
Princes, like servants, walking on the earch 
XXXIIL 1P. 127, note. P. 138, note, rs 
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ZXXV. 


There is danger, too, in the ordinary avorations of life, * 
CHAPTER X, . 
8 Who digs a ditch himself may fall therein. 
Who breaks a hedge, a serpent there may bite him. 
9 He who removeth stones, gets hurt thereby, 
Who cleaveth trees, by them is put in peril. 
10 —If dull the iron, and itsedge he fails to sharpen well, 
Then greater force he needs,3 and help of wise dexterity. 


SEXVI. 


The << ae of the wise—Of the foolish—Vain predictions. 
CHAPTER X. 2m 
11 A serpent that without enchantment bites— 
So is the slanderer’s tongue; no gain hath it to its possessor, 
UY Words of the wise man’s mouth,—they’re words of grace; 
Lips of the fool,—the fool himself they swallow up ; * 
13 —_His words in folly that began, in raving madness end. 
14 Predicting* words he multiplies; yet man can never know, 
The thing that shall be, yea, what cometh after who shall tell? 
15 ~—s- Vain toil of fools! it wearieth him,—this man that knoweth naught 
That may befall his going to the city.5 


SZEXVII. 


Eyils of bad government—A blessing on the well-ruled State—Evils of slothfulness—The feast for joy—But money an- 
swers all—Nevile not the powerful, or the rich. 
Cuaprer X, 
16 Woe unto thee, O land—thy king a child,— 
Thy nobles rising early to the feast. 
17 __ Blessed art thou, O land,—thy king the son of princely sires,— 
Thy nobles timely in their feasts, for strength,—not revelry. 
18 Through slothfulness the building goes to ruin ; 
When hands hang down, the house lets® in the rain. 
19 ‘For mirth do men prepare the feast, and wine to gladden life; 
But money is the power that answers all. 
20 Not even in thy thought revile the king, 
' Nor in thy chamber, dare to curse the rich ; 
The bird of heaven shall carry forth the sound; 
The swift of wing the secret word reveal. 


XXXVIII. 


Be boldly liberal—Let nature have its course—But do thy present duty—The Spirit’s mysterious way—Tho secret of life 
known only to God—Be diligent and leave the issue to God—Life is sweet, but remember the day of darkness. 
CHAPTER XI. 
1 ‘Upon the waters boldly cast thy bread; 
For thou shalt find it after many days. 
2 To seven a portion give, yea, more, to eight; 
Thou kno west not what evil may be coming on the land. 
3 Tf clouds be full of rain, they pour it on the earth. 
Whether to North, or South the tree shall fall, 
Where’er it falls, there shall it surely lie. 


XXXY. 3P.140, XXXVI. 4P. 141, note.—5 Pp, 141, 142, note. XXXVII. 6P. 143, second col. 
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4 He who observes the wind shall never sow. : 
Who gazes on the clouds shall never reap. 
5 Tis like the spirit’s way ;7 thou knowest it not; 
Or how the bones do grow within the pregnant womb; - 
Even so thou knowest not the way of God, , 
Who worketh all. 


6 Then in the morning sow thy seed; 
Nor yet at evening stay thy hand. 
For which shall prosper, this or that, 
Or both alike shall profit bring, 
Lies all beyond thy ken. 


7 Sweet is the light, and pleasant to the eye to see the sun. 
8 Yet ifaman live many years, rejoicing in them.all,® 

The days of darkness let him not forget, 

That they are many ; all that cometh, still is vanity. 


XXXIX. 


Youth warned of Judgment—Declared to be Vanity—Early Remembrance of the Creator—Old age and its gathering 
Darkness—The dissolving Earthly House. Figure of the Castle with its Keepers—Its men of Might—Its Purvey- 
ors, or Grinders—Its Watchmen—Its closing Gates—Fears of old age—Its Burdens—Its Hoary Hairs—Its failing 
Desire—Tho Beth Olam, or House of Eternity—Other Figures—The Broken Lamp—The Ruined Fountain—The 
Flesh to Dust—The Soul to God. The closing cry of Vanity—Hebel Hebalim—“A vapor that appeareth for a 
little while,” Jas. iv. 14. 

/ 


CHAPTER XI. 


9 Rejoice O youth in childhood; let thy heart 
Still cheer thee in the day when thou art strong.® 
Go on in every way thy will shall choose, 
And after every form thine eyes behold; 
But know that for all this thy God will thee to judgment bring, 
10 _—_O then, turn sorrow from thy soul, keep evil from thy flesh; 
For childhood and the morn” of life, they, too, are vanity. \ 


CHAPTER XII. 


1 Remember thy Creator, then, in days when thou art young ; 
Before the evil days are come, before the years draw nigh ; 
When thou shalt say—delight in them is gone. 
y Before the sun, the mornin g light,’ the moon, the stars, grow dark, 
_ And after rain the clouds again do evermore return : 
3 Before the keepers of the house do shake, 
Its men of might [its strong supporters] bend, 
And they who grind, in strength and numbers, fail ; 
When darkness falls on them who from the turret windows watch ;? 
4 And closing are the doors that lead abroad 3 
When the hum‘ of the mill is sounding low, 
Though it rise to the sparrow’s note, 
And voices® loudest in the song, do all to faintness sink. 








XXXVIII. 7 Excursus, p. 147.8 P. 151, note. XXXIX, 9 Pp. 151, 152, 


note.—10P, 152, second col. P. 
—P. 155, first note —P, 155, second note.—4P. 155, third note.—6 The g, ‘ eT ee ee 
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5 + When they shall be afraid of what is high ; 
And terrors fill the way ; 
And the almond’ tree shall bloom, 
The insects’ weight oppress, 
And all desire shall fail; 
For thus man goes to his eternal house,® 
Whilst round about the streets the mourners walk— 
6 Before the silver cord shall part,'® the golden bowl be dashed, 
The bucket broken at the spring, the wheel at cistern crushed, 
7 And dust goes down to earth from whence it came, 
And soul returns again to Him who gave it at the first. 


8 — O vanity of vanities, the preacher saith, 
O vanity of vanities! all—vanity. 


XL. 


A prose Scholium by the general author, or compiler, praising the wisdom of Koheleth, and the excellence of his 
doctrine, with a closing poetic extract from the Solomonic meditations, as suitable to it. This is followed by 
the solemn conclusion to the whole as taken from the same ancient source. 


CHAPTER XII. 


9 And moreover; Because the Preacher was wise,' he continued to teach the people know- 

10 ledge. Yea, he gave an attentive ear, and sought out, and set in order, many parables. The . 
Preacher sought to find acceptable words, and what he wrote was upright, even words of 
truth. 


11 Words of the wise! like piercing goads are they ; 
Like driven nails their gathered? sentences, 
All from One Shepherd given. 


THE GRAND CONCLUSION. 
12 Be warned, my son,—'tis only left to say— 
Of making many chapters? there’s no end; 
_ And thinking long is wearying to the flesh, 
13 The great conclusion hear: 
FEAR GOD AND HIS COMMANDMENTS KEEP, FOR THIS IS ALL OF MAN. 
‘14 For every work, yea, every secret deed, 
Both good and evil, God will surely into judgment bring. 





XXXIX. 7P. 157, first note.—® P. 157, second note.—® Excursus, p. 158.—10 P, 160, second note. XL. 1 Notes 165, 166,— 
2P, 165, Text Note to y. 11.—%P. 168, first note, and Appendix to Int., p. 30. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


21. NAME AND ARTISTIC FORM OF THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 

The title OWN TY, “Song of songs,” or, as it is more fully expressed ini, 1, OYWO Tv 
miu) WS “The Song of songs, which is Solomon’s,” describes this book neither as a “series 
(chain) or collection of many songs” (as Kizvuxrr, Aveusti, VELTHUSEN, PavLus suppose), 
nor as one prominent among the many songs of Solomon (according to Isn Ezra’s and D. Kim- 
ou1’s translation: “A song of the songs of Solomon”). “Song of songs” (Sept., doua aoudruv ; 
Vulg., canticwm carticorum). is without doubt rather designed to characterize this poem as the 
most excellent of its kind, as the finest, the most precious of songs. Of the many songs, which, 
according to 1 Kings y, 12, Solomon composed, the author of this title—whom we must at all 
events distinguish from the poet himself, as is shown particularly by its WN instead of the po- 
etical abbreviation Y, which is always used in the song itself*—would exalt the one before usas 
especially com ndable and elegant. This sense, suggested by analogies like “heaven of hea- 
vens” (I Kings viii. 27), “servant of servants” Gen. ix. 25, “ vanity of vanities” (Eccles, i, 2), 
“ ornament of ornaments” (Ezek. xvi. 7),+ which LuTHzr has briefly and appositely expressed by 


' “das Hohelied,” is undoubtedly involved in the expression, whether rid win WI, “ which is 


Solomon’s,” be referred (as is usually done) to the principal subject in the singular 1, “song,” 
or to the immediately preceding plural 0° (‘Song of the songs of Solomon=the noblest among 
the songs of Solomon;” so, e.g., Hrtzia, Ewaup, Dichter des A. Bds., 2d edit., L, 236; BueEx, 
Hinleit. in’s A. T., 2d edit., p. 636).t 


* [There is no reason whatever to suspect, much less believe, that this titleis of a later date than the book itself, of whose 
text it is without doubt a genuine and integral part. In its favor may be urged the usage of ancient writers, both sacred 
and profane, to preface their productions by some such brief statement of the author, theme or occasion. It stands upon 
the same ground with the titles to the Psalms and prophecies, whose originality has likewise been disputed, often on the 
most frivolous pretences, but never disproved, The correctness of this title is conceded, or is capable of being readily 
established. It was neither indecorous nor unnatural for the author to designate his own production as the Song of songs, 
if it involved the sacred mystery which all but the lowest class of erotic interpreters find init. In the elevated diction of 
this Song the abbreviated and unusual form of the ‘relative, which occurs only sporadically elsewhere, is employed exclu- 
sively throughout; but it surely need occasion no surprise that it is not found likewise in the prosaic title, as ZOCKLER, 
himself confesses, $38, Rem. 2. The occurrence of VW in Judg. v. 27 casts no suspicion on the genuineness of that verse 
though w is used elsewhere in the song of Deborah, ver.7. Nor, on the other hand, does asingle y, where WN is, 
the prevailing form, discredit Gen. vi. 3 or Job xix. 29, Both forms of the relative likewise occur interchangeably in 








_ Ecclesiastes, and both are found in the writings of Jeremiah.—TR, ] 


+ [Other superlatives of like construction are the Holy of holies, Ex. xxvi. 33; King of kings, Ezek. xxvi.7 ;.God of gods: 
and Lord of lords, Deut. x.17 (but not Josh. xxii. 22, where the original is different); see also Dan. viii. 25, Ps. lxxii. 5, comp. 
Rev. i. 6. The same idiom is found in the Greek of the New Testament, e. g., an Hebrew of the Hebrews, Phil. iii. 5, and. has: 
eyen been transferred to English as in the phrase “ heart of hearts.”—TR.] 

} [Rendered by Covarpate: Ballets, In Marrnew’s Bible, CRanMER’s and BisHors’: Ballet of ballets of Solomon. WIcK- 
LIFFE and the common English version: Song ofsongs. Doway: Solomon's Canticle of canticles. GENEVA: “on excellent Song, 
which was Solomon’s,” to which is added the note “ Heb. a Song of songs, so called because it is the chiefest of those thousand 
and five which Solomon made, 1 Kings iv. $2.” Patrick: “The most natural meaning seems to be that this is the most ex 


‘. 


- 


2 INTRODUCTION TO THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 

The unity of its contents might accordingly be inferred from this most ancient denominatioa of 
the book, traditionally preserved in the Bible. The Song of Solomon is one poem, @ poetical unit 
artistically arranged and consistently wrought out—not a collection of many songs put together 
like a string of pearls (Hmrper), a “ delightful medley ” (GoETHE), an anthology of erotic 20ems 
without mutual connection (Macnvs), a conglomerate of “fragments thrown together in wild 
confusion” (LossNER), etc. All these hypotheses which issue in the chopping up of ths noble 
work of art (with which is to be classed in the most recent times the view taken by the Reformed 
Jews REBENsTEIN and SanpeERs, which pares away portions of ch. ili, and vill. as spurious, and 
carves the whole into four songs) are utterly untenable. This appears both negatively from the 
meaningless and formless character of the fragments, great or small, which they create, and 
positively from the impression of unity and inner connection which an unprejudiced and thorough , 
study of the whole produces. That in several passages the same sentence recurs in identical 
words as a refrain (see particularly ii. 7; ili, 5; ‘viii. 4); that a chorus of “ daughters of Jerusa- 
lem” igs addressed no less than six times, and a seventh time is mentioned in the third person 
(iii. 10; comp.i.5; 11.7; ii.5; v. 8; v. 16; vii. 4); that the relation of a lover to his beloved 
runs through the whole as the prominent theme, and prevailingly in the form of a dialogue or res- 
ponsive song (see especially ch. i.; ii. 1-7; ch. iv.; ch. vil. and vili.); and finally that references 
not only to the times of Solomon, but to his person as the principal subject of all che descriptions 
and amatory outpourings of the heart stand out every where over and over again (i. 4, 5; iii. 
7-11; vii. 6; vill. 11, 12); these are incontrovertible criteria of the strict unity of the whole which 
is not to be doubted even where particular portions seem not to cohere so well sogether, or where 
it remains uncertain to which of the actors a sentence or series of sentences is to be assigned, The 
whole is really a YW, a song or poem, %. e.. not a carmen (a lyric poem, hymn or ode), to be ~ 
sung with instrumental accompaniment—in which case it would have beer called 11 rather 
than %—but a poem of a more comprehensive kind and of lyrico-dramatic character, a cycle of 
erotic songs, possessing unity of conception, and combined in the unity of one dramatic action. 
Whether now it be likened to the bucolic compositions of the later Greeks, and so be esteemed a 
Hebrew idyl or carmen ameebeum (so Hue, Herzsr and older writers before them); or a pro- 
per dramatic character be claimed for it, and on this presumption it be maintained that it was 
actually performed in public, being both acted and sung after the manner of an opera (BorrcHER, 
Renan), or at least was designed for such performance (EwALp) ; it must at all events be 
maintained as scientifically established and confirmed by all the details of its poetic execution, 
that its plan and composition are dramatic, and consequently that the whole belongs to the dra- 
matic branch of the Old Testament Chokmah- (19931) literature, and is the representative of the 
lyrico-dramatic (melo-dramatic) poetry of the O. T., as the Book of Job is the principal specimen 
of the epico-dramatic (didactic dialogue). Comp. the Introduction to the Solomonic Wisdom-lit- 
erature in general (in commentary on Proverbs), 35 and 10. 

Remark 1.—Against the attempt of Isw Ezra, Krucur and other Rabbins to explain 
ovywn YY as meaning “a song of the songs” may be urged not only the analogy of the ex- 
pressions above adduced as “heaven of heavens,” ete., but also the fact that this partitive sense 
would have to be expressed by DYWHD Vv. The expression “a song of the songs of Solomon” 
would also have been strangely pleonastic, and have conflicted unduly with the analogy of the 
titles to the Psalms, which never contain more than the simple TW (or WI, or Word Ve), — 
On the other hand, it makes against the interpretation: “a song of songs,” Us Cie collection of 
several songs, a chain of songs” (KLEUKER, Sammlung der Gedichte Salomo’s, sonst das Hohelied 
genannt, 1780, P. 6 f.; Avausrt, Linleitung, p. 213), that then Vw would have an entirely different 
pets aa time from that it has the second, as though it were synonymous with the Chald. 

¥, “chain,” and with the corresponding Arabic word, and signified “series” (so VELTHUSEN and 








cellent of all songs that Solomon made ; yet the Chaldee paraphrase and abundance of Christian writers think it called the 
most excellent song, with respect likewise to all the songs that had been formerly made by any prophetical person, as 
those, Ex. xy.; Judg. vy; 1 Sam. ii., elc., because they celebrated only some particular benefits, his the immense love of Goa, 


not only towards that nation, but towards all mankind.” Poote: “Th 
5 : e most excellent of all : 
profane or sacred authors, by Solomon or by any other,”] ¢ nr be ony 3 eee 
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Pats, in E1cHHornN’s Repertorium XVIL., p. 109 f.).* This would the more conflict with He- 
brew usage because this language has a special fondness for the combination of a noun in the 
singular with a dependent plural of like signification to denote the superlative. Comp. Ewan, 
Lehrb., 3313, c. [Gruun’s Hed. Gram., 3254, 2, a].—On Solomon’s authorship indicated by 
misowD, WS comp. 33 below. 

_Remarx 2.—The unity of the Song of Solomon has ‘been repeatedly contested in recent times. 
Herper (“ Lieder der Liebe, die dltesten und schinsten aus dem Morgenlande,” 1778) was fol- 
lowed in this direction not only by GorTHE (in the “ Westdstlicher Divan” at least, whilst sub- 
sequently in his “Kunst und Alterthum” he declared for UmBrert’s view that the whole pos- 
sessed dramatic unity), but also by most of the theological commentators and critics down to the 
20th year of the present century, particularly Er1cHHorn, BerrHoipt, AuGusTI, DE WETTE, in 
their Introductions to the Old Test.; KnuukER, G4aB, Déperuern, Gesenrus, Pauuus, Dépxs, 
and many others. And at a still later period, after Ewap (1826), Korsrer (in Petr’s “ Zheo- 
logische Mitarbeiten,” 1839), UmBretrr (“Erinnerung an das hohe Led,” 1839) and others had 
contended for the unity of the poem with considerable energy and success, Ep. Istp. Magnus 
(Kritische Bearbeitung und Erkldrung des Hohenliedes Salomo’s, Halle, 1842) with the great- 
est expenditure of acuteness and learning sought to prove that the whole originated from uniting 
a number of erotic songs and sonnets in an anthology. This “ floral collection” contains accord- 
ing to him fourteen complete odes besides a number of fragments, which may all but one (ii. 15, 
fragment of a drinking song) be combined into three longer odes, together with two later sup- 
plements to two of these 17 or 18 pieces, thus making in all twenty distinguishable constituent 
_ parts, independent from one another in origin, and produced by several different poets at various 
periods, The seeming microscopic exactness of this investigation of Magnus made an impres- 
sion upon several of the later critics, notwithstanding the evidently arbitrary manner in which the 
separate portions of the text “are shaken up together at pleasure like the bits of colored stone in 
a kaleidoscope.” Trop. Munpr, in his “Allgem. Literaturgeschichte,” 1849 (I., 153) considers 
it settled that the Song of Solomon is an anthology of disconnected popular erotic songs. EH. W. 
LossneR (Salomo und Sulamith 1851) in his exegesis of the Song chiefly proposes to himself 
the task of “inventing some connection between the fragments thrown together in wild con- 
fusion.” And BuExx in his “Linleitung in’s A. T.” (2d edit., 1865, p. 641), edited by Kamp- 
HAUSEN, thinks that with the admission that the whole, as it now exists, proceeded from one re- 
dactor, he must connect the assumption “that it contains sundry erotic songs,” songs, too, only 
a part of which were composed with reference to Solomon, the greater portion having “‘relation to 
persons of the condition of shepherds,} and in the country.”—The interpolation-hypothesis of . 
the two Jewish interpreters, A, Rnsenstern and Day. Sanpers, is likewise based upon at least 
a partial dissection of the poem, the former of whom, in his “Lied der Lieder” (1834), the latter 
in Buson’s “Jahrbiich. der Israeliten,” 1845, and in his little treatise lately issued, “ das Hohe- 
lied Salomonis” (Leipzig, O. Wigand, 1866), maintain that at least chap. iii—either the entire 
chapter, as RuBENSTEIN imagines, or its first five verses, as SANDERS makes it—and the con- 
cluding verses viii. 8-14 are later insertions, and that the book “purged” of these alleged spu- 
rious additions contains four songs relating te Solomon’s love for Shulamith and so far connected, 
but which are now out of their original order and somewhat divided. These four songs or sec- 
tions of the “ Zdyl” are: 1) ch.i.1-6; viii. 12; i. 7—ii.6; 2) ch. ii. 7-17; iv. 1—v. 1; 3) ch, vy. 
2—vi. 10; 4) ch. iii. 6-11; vi. 11—viii. 7. 

* [So Goop: “The word \"Y, in the present and most other instances translated song, means in its original acceptation 
‘a string or chain;’ it is precisely synonymous with the Greek cerpa. The different idyls presented in the collection be- 


fore us were therefore probably regarded by the sacred poet, at the time of their composition, as so many distinct beads or 
pearls, of which the whole, when strung together, constituted one perfect \"y, string, catenation or divan.”] 


+ [Goop regards the Song “as a collection of [12] distinct idyls upon one common subject—and that the loves of he He- 
brew monarch ‘and his fair bride. ** * The author of these exquisite amorets was King Solomon.” BBY also — in the 
Song “a number of distinct pieces » proceeding, it is true, from a common author, and having “some unity of design in re- 
gard of the mystic sense which they are intended to bear.” But the parties described are not the same throughout. 
“Though King Solomon is mentioned, and his marriage processions perhaps gave occasion to some of these allegories, yet 
the'scene is every now and then changed, and we are led to contemplate the intercourse and concerne of some roral 
or domestic pair in humble life.” Noyes agrees substantially with Fry, but without admitting the existence of a mystical 





sense.—TR. ] 


- 
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; i integrity of the whole, as they haye been recently put 

The internal grounds nt Ee a ne as 4 ath iy und ausgelegt,” Leipz, 1851, p.. 
er ay we jous presentation of them by Ewaxp, Umpruit, ec, (see above) are 
4 ff), following ”? . sah Rate and crumbling hypotheses, not to speak of the uniformity 
Eee eacne’ ee fs language (of which more particularly in 34), The first fiye and 
throughout irae jaunt me 1) The name of Solomon runs through the whole, i, 5; iii. 
a ed iL 12: faa passages also are to be included, in which he and no othe rs cnet 
soon, “the king,” i, 4,12; comp. vii. 6. 2) Throughout the whole there appent® in addition to 
the lover and his beloved a chorus of D°7W)7" MAL t daughters of J erusalem.” These are ad- 
dressed i. 5; ii. 7; iii. 5; v. 8, 16; viii. 4; and in iii, 10 something is said about them. This 
shows the sameness in the dramatic constitution of the whole, 3) Throughout the whole men- 
tion is only made of the mother of the beloved, i. 6; iii. 4; viii, 2, (5), never of her father. 4) 
Distinct portions of the whole begin and end with the same or similar words in the style of ae: 
frain. A new paragraph begins three times with the question of surprise, 13) NX) 9, “ Who is 
this,” efc., iii. 6; vi. 10; vill. 5; the adjuration of the daughters of Jerusalem not to waken 

‘[her] love three times forms the conclusion, ii. 6 f; ii. 5; vill. 3 f. So the summons to the lover 
to spring over the mountains like a gazelle manifestly stands twice at the end of a section, ii, 
17, comp. 8; and viii. 14. 5) The whole is permeated too by declarations on the part of the 
maiden concerning her relation to her lover which are couched in identical terms. Twice she 
says ‘‘ My beloved is mine and I am his, who feeds among the roses,” ii. 16 ; Vi 3; twice “T 
am sick of love,” 11.5; v. 8; and not only in iii, 1, 2, 3,4, but as far back asi. 7 she calls her 
lover ‘52 MANSY “he whom my soul loves.” Likewise the address of the chorus to. the be- 
loved runs in a uniform strain, i, 8; v. 9; vi. 1, “thou fairest among women.”—The last of these 
arguments contains (as does also No, 1) a special refutation of Rusensrery’s and Sanpmrs’ ob- 
jections to the genuineness or integrity of Ch. 3. What are regarded as well by these critics as 
by the rest of those who impugn the unity of this book, as repetitions or imitations by a later 
hand, are shown by a true insight into the dramatic composition of the whole to be the necessary 
repetition of certain characteristic formulas purposely made by the poet himself. And as well 
in'this as in all other respects the final judgment passed by Dexrrzson, p- 6, upon the whole 
controversy respecting the unity and integrity of the Song of Solomon, seems to be abundantly 
justified: “He who has any perception whatever of the unity of a work of art in human-dis- 
course, will receive an impression of external unity from the Song of Solomon, which excludes 
all right to sunder any thing from it as of a heterogeneous character or belonging to different 
periods, and which compels to the conclusion of an internal unity, that may still remain an enigma 
to the Scripture exposition of the present, but must nevertheless exist,” Comp. also VAIHINGER, 
der Prediger und das Hohelied, p. 258 f. 

Remark 3. In respect to the poetic and artistic form of the Song of Solomon, provided its 
unity is admitted, and due regard ig paid to the dialogue character of the discourse, there are on 
the whole but two views, that can possibly be entertained, that it is an idyl or bucolic carmen 
amebooum, and that it is a proper drama though with a prevailing lyric and erotic character. 
The former supposition was adopted by some of the older interpreters mentioned by Carpzov, Jn- 
trod. in bros canonicos V. T., and after them by L. Hue (“das Hohelied in einer noch unver- 
suchten Deutung,” 1813, and « Schutaschrift” 1816), who urges in its favor the rural and 
pastoral character of most of the scenes and the prevalence of the same form of alternate discourse 
between two lovers. He has, however, remained almost alone among modern students of the 
Old Test. in this opinion as well as in the allegorical and political explanation of the Song con- 


nected with it, as though it were a colloquy ‘between the ten tribes of Isyael and the King of 
Judah. Only another catholic, Herngr (Einleitung in’s A. T,, edited by Wexre, 1842) sub- 
stantially agrees with him; and the idy 


aieae llic form of the whole as a group of twelve songs or 
scenes is likewise maintained by A. Hur 


LIGSTEpD? in his continuation of Mavrer’s Commentar. 
Gramm. Orit.in V. T, (IV. 2, 1848), ; 


The decisive consideration against this idyllic hypothesis* 
*(Sir Witt1am Jongs (followed by Goon, Fry and N 
dum puto. Tayior entitles the several divisions of th 
pastoral drama.—Tr.] 








OYES): Salomonis sanctissimum 


carmen inter idyllia Hebrxa recensen- 
© Song “ eclogues, 


”” but like Bossuzr and Percy regards the whole asa 
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is the constant change of scene in the Song, the frequent transfer of the locality from the* 
country to the city, and from Solomon's palace to Shulamith’s homestead, also the repeated 
change of actors and the unequal length of the intervals of time between the several scenes. 
All these peculiarities are foreign to the nature of the idyl or pastoral poem, and agree better 
with the view that the Song isa proper drama. The dialogue scenes, separated in time and 
place, are closely connected together by their common reference to one and the same loving 
relation ; and with a strict maintenance of the characters introduced, though without a proper 
plot, they visibly depict the historical progress of the relation between a royal lover and his 
beloved raised from an humble position to princely splendor and exaltation. No essential 
characteristic of dramatic composition is wanting in this poem: from beginning to end it con- 
tains conversations between two or more persons alternating with monologues or with narra- 
tions of what had been said by others; a chorus of the daughters of Jerusalem accompanies the 
whole progress of the action and takes part in it; the several scenes are more or less plainly 
separated from one another, and at certain principal points, at least, are distinguished by the rez 
currence of final or initial refrains. Only we must not go 60 far in maintaining the dramatic 
character of the piece as to allege wilh Ewaxp (d. poet. Biicher des A. Bds. 2 Aufl. 1866, I. 73 
ff.) that it was actually designed for public representation, or even with Bérrouer (“ die ai- 
testen Bithnendichtungen,” Leipz., 1850; and “ Neue exegetisch-krit, Aehrenlese” 3, Abtheil. 
1865, p. 76 ff.) and Renan (Le Cantique des Cantiques, p. 83 ff.) that it was actually exhibited 
in the form of a play to be sung and accompanied by mimic acting, that is to say, in the style 
of the Sicilian-Dorian mimes, the Ktruscan fescennines, the Campanian and old Roman fabule 
Atellanz, efc. In opposition to such an exaggeration of the dramatical view into the grossly 
realistic, Hirzta’s remark (das Hohelied erklirt, etc., p. 7,) continues in foreé almost without 
limitation. “If the piece actually came upon the stage it would be necessary for a speaker, 
where the language of other parties was introduced into the midst of his own, to change his 
voice so as actually to imitate the voices of others, and not to leave this distinction to thé 
imagination merely: but the cases occur too frequently (ii. 10-15; v. 2, 3; vi. 10; vii.1,) and 
the matter appears quite too complicated for this to be credible. The author would also as- 
‘sume the place of the chorus, and take part himself in the play; v.18, (??—see against this 
improbable view @2, Remark1,p. 8); but then the piece also ceases to be objective to him, 
i, é., to be a drama to him, The poem certainly has a dramatic structure; but ii. 8 already 
proves that the author has not the power to continue in so objective an attitude, and he slides 
into the more convenient path of description and narration, The action is often hidden behind an 
imperfect dialogue; and this is easily superseded by a prolonged discourse requiring no an- 
swer; or if one is made, it is slim and scanty (vil. 11; iv. 16). Finally one may well ask, if 
the piece were actually performed, what would be its moral effect, which must have been fore- 
seen, and therefore intended? Would not vii. 2-10 represented on the stage have. transferred 
the illicit desires * of the speaker to the soul of the spectators? How could the sensuality of 
the auditor excited by iv. 9, 10, 12 ff., be prevented from taking fire even in an extra-nuptial 
direction? The Song of Solomon is a drama which the poet saw in the spirit, as the apoca- 
lyptic (prophets) Daniel and John had a series of scenes pass before their spiritual eye.” —DE- 
LITzsCH, too, emphasizes in opposition to Borrcumr’s view of the mimic performance of the Song 
of Solomon in the form of a rude and “ unenviable” stage play of the times of the Israelitish 
kings, the ideal character of its artistic and dramatic form, and the morally pure and elevated 
spirit which it manifestly breathes from beginning to end. He putsit, herein following the lead 
of LowtH (de sacra poesi Hebr. pral: 30 ff., and Ewaxp (Poet. B., 1st. edit., L. 40 ff, Comp. 
2d edit., I. 73) as a representative of the sacred comedy of the Old Test., beside the book of 
Job as the chief product of the tragic art of the O. T. people of God. This designation may be 
allowed to pass as appropriate in the general, and not liable to be misunderstood. Nevertheless 
the essential character of the artistic form employed in this composition seems to be more ac- 
curately designated by the expression “ melodrama” (vy. AMMon) or lyrico-dramatic poetry, in- 
asmuch as the relation of this form to that of the book of Job (as the epico-dramatic, or didactic- 
dramatic) is thus not only strikingly brought out, but also those defects and imperfections pointed 





* [These belong to his own sensual interpretation, not to the Song itself—Tr.] 
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out in the passage cited above from Hirzra in the carrying out of the dramatic form, which is 
often exchanged for the purely lyric, are thus accounted for. ter 


$2. CONTENTS AND DIVISIONS (CONSTITUTION) OF THE SONG OF SOLOMON, 


The Song of Solomon begins with a responsive Song between the chorus of the daughters of 
Jerusalem and Shulamith, a simple country maid from Shulem or Shunem * in the north of Pal- 
estine (see vii. 1) who, for her beauty, was chosen by Solomon to be his bride, and brought to 
the royal palace in Jerusalem. With plain and lovely discourse, corresponding to the artless 
disposition of an unspoiled child of nature, she avows both her ardent love for her royal bride- 
groom, and her longing for her native fields, whose spicy freshness and simpler style of life she 
prefers to the haughty splendor of court life, and especially to being associated with the great 
number of ladies in the royal palace (these are the daughters of Jerusalem), i, 2-8, These 
feelings of love and of home-sickness which simultaneously assail her heart, she hereupon ex- 
presses likewise to Solomon himself, with whom, after the exit of the chorus of those ladies, she 
is left alone in the “house of wine,” one of the inmost rooms of the palace, i, 9—1i. 7.—Re- 
turned to her country home (and this, it would appear, with the approval of her royal lover), 
she finds herself still more ardently in love with him,.and reveals her longing for a union with 
him ii, 8—iii. 5, by relating two episodes from the previous history of their love, w7z., their first 
meeting (11, 9-14) and a subsequent search for him, and finding him again (iii, 1-4).—Not long 
after the king really comes out for her, and has her brought home with great pomp and princely 
honors as his royal spouse. Her festive entry into the royal palace excites the admiring curi- 
osity, astonishment, and enthusiasm of the inhabitants of Jerusalem (iii. 6-11). The cordial 
love, which her newly married husband shows her, makes her forget her home-sickness, and 
causes her to enter with her whole heart into the rapturous rejoicings of the wedding feast (iv. 
1—y. 1). But the heaven of her happiness is soon darkened anew. A distressing dream (v. 
2-7) mirrors to her the loss, nay the desertion of her husband; and soon after the way in 
which he mentions his numerous éoncubines, with whom she is to share his love (vi. 8), in the 
midst of his caresses and flattering’spceches (vi. 4-9) shows her that she can never feel happy. 
in the voluptuous whirl of his court life already degenerated into the impure. Hence her long- 
ing for the quiet and innocent simplicity of her rural home is awakened more strongly than 
ever before, and drives her to entreat her lover to remove thither with her altogether, that 
as at once a husband and a brother, he may belong exclusively to her (v. 2—vili, 4). Over- 
come by her charms and loveliness, Solomon yields and grants her her humble request to 
become a plain shepherdess and yinedresser again, instead of a queen surrounded by pomp and 
splendor. He even takes part in the merry sport and innocent raillery with which she pleases 
herself in her old accustomed way in the circle of her brothers and sister (one little sister and . 
several grown up brothers), and joins in the spirited encomium upon the all-conquering and © 
even death-exceeding power of wedded love and fidelity (viii. 6-8), by which, with a thankful 
heart, she celebrates her return home (viii. 5-14). 

This simple action, almost entirely free from exciting complications and contrasts, is divided 
by the poet into five acts, of which the next to the last (v. 2—viii, 4) is in striking contrast with 
the rest from its disproportionate length, but yet cannot well be divided into two, because no 
proper point of division can be found either at vi. 9, 10, or at vii. 1. Instead of the number 
six, maintained by Deuizzscu, we shall, therefore, with Ewatp, Borrcurr and others have to af- 
firm the existence of five principal scenes or sections of the piece. And in substantial adhe- 
rence to the only correct view of the aim and constitution of the whole as given by DEuirzscn, 
we shall have to assign the following characteristic titles or statements of contents to these five 
acts :—1l) Chap. i. 2—i1. 7, The first time the lovers were together at the royal palace in (or 
a) armen ie ee l. Tee 5. The first meeting of the lovers, related by Shulamith, 
sf ) aie i 0 ‘i ome. 3) Chap. il. 6—v, 1. The solemn bringing of the bride, and 
the marriage at Jerusalem. 4) Chap. v. 2—viii, 4. Shulamith’s longing reawakened for her 








* The identity of these two forms of the name is already youched for b 


y Evsesius, Onomast. s.v. Sovr iM, comp. EWALp 
Lehr. 3 156, c, [Gzsen. Lex. under the letter 1. : zat . ‘ 
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home. 5) chap. viii. 5-14. The return home and the triumph of the chaste love of the wifo over 
the unchaste feelings of her royal husband.* : 

Remark 1. According to the ordinary erotic and historical interpretation of the Song of Solo- 
mon, as it has been developed particularly by Umprert, EwAup, Hirzic, VAImINGER and Rr- 
NAN, after the previous suggestions of Jacozr, Ammon, SrAupLIy, etc, (comp. 36) Shulamith 
‘is in love not with Solomon, but with a young shepherd of her country home, from whom the 
wanton king, after getting her in his harem by force or fraud (i. 4; comp. vi. 11, 12) seeks to 
alienate her by all sorts ofinducements and seductive arts. But the maid, by her pure love to her 
quondam playmate, resists all the enticements which the king brings to bear upon her, partly - 
through the medium of the ladies ofhis court, and partly in person by his own flattering speeches 
‘and several times by direct and violent assaults upon her virtue (e. g., iv. 9 ff.; vii, 2-10). Con- 
vinced of the fidelity of her devotion to her distant lover Solomon is at length obliged to dismiss 
‘her to her home, whither according to SrAupLin, Renan and Hrrzie she is taken by her affianced, 
who has meanwhile hastened to her on the wings of love (vii. 12 ff—?), whilst Umprerr, EwALp 
and others prefer to leave it undecided how she returned from Jerusalem to Shulem, and con- 
ceive of her in viii. 5 ff. as suddenly and in some unexplained way transported again to the en- 
virons of her home and to the side of her lover.—This view, according to which the whole is to 
be regarded as a “‘ tribute of praise to an innocence which withstands every allurement,” as a 
“song of praise to a pure, guileless, faithful love, which no splendor can dazzle, and no flattery 
ensnare” (EWALD);seems to be chiefly favored by some expressions of Shulamith in chap. i., as 
well as here and there in what follows, which at first sight have the look of passionate exclama- 
tions to her distant lover; so particularly i. 4, “ Draw me after thee, then we will run,” and i. 7, 
“© tell me, thou whom my soul lToveth, where feedest thou?” ete. Comp. also iv. 16; y. 10; 
vi. 2, ete. But everything is much simpler both in these passages and generally in the whole 
poem, if Shulamith’s avowals of love are in all cases referred to the king himself, and accord- 
ingly the object of her longing as expressed, e. g., ini. 6f.; ii. 1, 3 ff; Vi. 11,12; vil. 12 ff, is 
conceived to be not an absent lover, but only the peaceful quiet and beauty of her country home. 
This ardent longing, or rather the childlike simplicity and humility which are at the bottom of 
it, lead her to think of her royal lover himself as though he were a shepherd of her native fields, 
and to describe all his acts and movements, his plans and occupations, by expressions drawn 


* [We cannot but concede to this scheme the praise of great ingenuity, particularly in the form originally proposed by 
Der.irzscu, which was free from some of the objections that lie against it as modified by ZocxLER. And yet it cannot have 
escaped attention that the uniting Jinks are throughout supplied by the interpreter and not found in the Song itself. It 
ig at best but a plausible hypothesis, and it only requires the application of like ingenuity to devise any number of others 

* materially differing from it, yet equally entitled to regard. The story suggested above is, after all, only a romance of the 
modern commentator with the elements of the Song woven in to suit his convenience or his taste. 

There would be no serious objection, perhaps, to this or any other fanciful combination of the statements or intimations 
of the poem, if it. were not for the bias it creates in the mind of the interpreter, however unconscious he may be of it, and 
the temptation to which it subjects him to explain every thing in harmony with his preconceived scheme. The return 
home between ii. 7 and 8, the marriage ceremony between chap. iii. and iv., the desire to return home in vii. 11, eéc., etc., 
must all be supplied. That the temporary interruption of the loving relation between the bridegroom and his bride was 
due to the inconstancy of the former (one of the modifications by ZécxiER, which is certainly not an improvement) is not 
only purely imaginary, but at variance with the evident suggestions of the book, e. g., v. 8, and leads to a distortion of its 
whole idea. What is figurative in the Song, and what is literal in its primary application, is also determined mainly by 
the exigencies of the scheme with which the interpreter sets out. Thus ZOcKLER, who views the bride asa country 
maiden, insists on the strict literality of all that is said of her rural occupations or pleasures, while admitting that the 
pastoral employments of the king i.7 are only figurative, and explains away the statement vii. 1 that she is a prince’s 
daughter. They, who identify the bride with the daughter of Pharaoh, urge the literality of vii. 1, and convert her vine- 
yard, efc., into figures. WuTHINGTON in favor of his notion that sheis a Sheikh’s daughter and bred in rural life, claims 
that there is no figure in either case, since both may be adjusted in their literal sense in his hypothesis. 

The numerous and persistent attempts to discover a regular plot or a consecutive story in the Song of Solomon, have j 
thus far failed so signally, that the words of Tarurr in the present state of the question at least, seem to be justified: “It is 
indeed only by constraint that the Song can be viewed as a drama conforming to the rules of outward dramatic unity.” It. 
is one continuous composition, preserving throughout the same theme, the love of king Solomon and his bride, the image 
of a divine and spiritual love. But the scenes portrayed and the displays of mutual fondness indulged seem ve be grouped. 
rather than linked. They stand forth in their distinctness as exquisitely beautiful and reflecting as much ea on 6eck 
other and on the subject which they illustrate and adorn, as though they had been gathered up into the etetioie unity of 
a consecutive narration or a dramatic plot. And this looser method of arrangement or aggregation wee its ebrane ics 
sitions and sudden changes of scene, is no less graceful and impressive, while it is more in harmony with the oriental mind 
and style of composition generally, than the rigorous, external and formal concatenation which the more logical but less 


fervyid Indo-Muropean is prone to demand,—Ts.] 
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from rural and pastoral life (seo i. 7, 13, 14, 17; i. 3M, Sf, 166; v. 10M; vi 28). She 
continues this until her eager desires are finally granted, and her royal lover, vanquished by the 
_ power and sincerity of her love, follows her to her quiet home, leaving; all the merions splendor 
and voluptuousness of his court in order to live as & shepherd among shepherds, eee ike ai map 
or a young hart on the mountains of spices” (viii. 14) to participate in the annaceat amusements 
of Shulamith and her brothers and sister. This happy decision is brought about mainly by the 
glowing earnestness of Shulamith’s language in vil. 10 ff, in which her love for Solomon and her 
homesickness are both most strongly and most movingly expressed. Several things in this ad- 
dress of hers are unaccountable upon any other view of the whole than thet which is here pre-— 
sented, especially the wish “ O that thou wert to me as a brother,” ete. (viii: 1), and likewise the 
exhortation “ Come my beloved, let us go into the country,” ete. (vii. 12). And many previous 
expressions of Shulamith, asi. 12; ii. 4; iv. 16, testify, with a clearness not to be mistaken, her 
loving consent to Solomon’s suit, and therefore cannot without forcing be reconciled with the or- 
dinary profane-erotic explanation. 1t must in particular be regarded as extremely forced when 
Ewatp regards the passage iv. 8—yv. 1 as a monologue of Shulamith in which she describes the 
plighted love of her distant lover, while nothing is clearer than that. the familiar colloquy of the 
bridal pair on their wedding day, which begins with iv. 1, is continued in this section, (comp. 
De.irzscu, p. 33 f.). Several of the assumptions, by which Hrrzra tries to bolster up his pecu- 
liar modifications of the profane-erotic interpretation are quite as arbitrary, e. g. the assertion 
that il. 7; iii. 5; viii. 4, is the language not of Shulamith but of the poet, who here undertakes 
to perform the part of the chorus, addressed to the “ daughters of Jerusalem” just as in y. 1 
also the poet “puts himself forward” (| ? ); the intolerable harshness of regarding vi. 8 as an 
expression of the vexation at the coy beauty, with which Solomon turns away from her and back 
again to the ladies of his court who are ready for every kind of indulgence; the opinion that in 
vii, 2-10 Solomon makes a declaration of love not to Shulamith, but to some one of his concus 
bines, and that in a yitlgar and indecent way; the assumption that Shulamith’s country lover 
Was present in Jerusalem, not only from vii. 11, but from iv. 6 onward, and was engaged in the 
business of taking his affianced home from the royal harem, ete. Renan, who follows Hrrzra in 
the main has endeavored to extend some of these assumptions in a peculiar way, e. g., by the as= 
sertion that the shepherd beloved by Shulamith, and who hastens to release her from the royal 
harem, already comes upon the scene in ii, 2 ; by the romantic idea that the same languishing 
shepherd utters the words iy. 8-15 “at the foot of the tower of the Seraglio,” in which his be- 
loved is confined, is then (iy, 16) admitted by her and enraptured exclaims to the chorus the 
words vy. 1.; by the fantastic assumption that when finally released she is carried home asleep 
by her lover, and laid under an apple tree, where she then viii. 5 f., awakes, etc. The like, only 
in some respects more whimsical in Borronsr, die dltesten Bithnendichtungen, ete. The wide 
divergence between these leading advocates of the view which We are opposing, and that in go. 
many and by no means unimportant particulars, must give rise to misgivings with regard to the 
tenability of that fundamental conception which they have in common. Numerous other dis+ 
crepancies between them as well as between the critics most nearly akin to them will meet us 








* [Tarurr thus exposes the want of a 
the passage i. 15 is assigned by Gryspur 
and RENAN to the shepherd, but by Hir 
to middle of 16, with part of y. is 


greement among the advocates of this extraordinary hypothesis: “We find that 
& to the shephgyd, by Hrrzra and Renan to Solomon; ii, 2 is assigned by GrvsBure 
z1¢ to Solomon; Ginspurq makes the shepherd the speaker in iv. 1-5, and ver. 7 
Hinzie gives iv. 1-5, 7,9. 10. 12 oon ives iv. 1-7 to Solomon, the remainder of the above to the shepherd, while 
a AO faphond i oe 2 a . oromon, 6, 8,11 to the shepherd ; yi. 8 is given to Solomon by GinsBuRe and Hirzie. 
Losi Sinadeatlodar i Gran . a 2 given to Solomon by Giyssure, but to the shepherd by Hitzia and Renan. How 
patina S UB a thera fe er A cof ba to his own argument may be gathered from the circumstance that whereas he 
iS tasbitn ofa P , ne ye » When this passage is partially repeated in vi. 5-7; vit. 3, puts the identical words into 
of Solomon. It is clear that he sees no fundamental difference in the language which his two male characters 


use. And it is not pretended that they ever address each other ; nor indeed is therea single passage in which, according 
; bal , or The distinction between them is in fact ; 
purely fictitious; there is but one male character in the song, the true beloved.” 
In regard to the introduction of new and imaginary speakers, which has been catried to such extravagant excess by 
Hirz14, the same able writer pertinently remarks: 


“Tt is evident that sufficient ingenuity might make a eomplicated 
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shall be perfectly satisfactory in all respects, because the absence of titles to the several acts, as 
well as to the parts of each particular person, makes a reliable distribution of the action amongst 
the several parties impossible in many cases ; and because, unfortunately, no old and credible ac- 
counts of the original meaning and origin of the poem, that is to say no correct explanatory scho- 
ha are in existence. Thus much, however, can be established with a high degree of probability 
that among the various historical explanations of this drama that which is here attempted by us 
as a modification of that of Dexrrzsca harmonizes particularly well at once with the contents of 
the piece ascertained in an unprejudiced manner, and with its composition by Solomon, which is 
attested by tradition and by internal considerations; on which account it is to be preferred to the 
historical explanation of vy. Hormann, which is kindred to it in many respects. (He identifies 
the bride of the song with Pharaoh’s daughter,* celebrated in Ps. xlv., and takes the poem to be 
a celebration of the marriage of Solomon and this Egyptian princess, moving in figures drawn 
from the life of shepherds and vintagers). See further particulars concerning and in opposition 
to this exposition of Hormann in Deuirzscu, p. 37 ff.; and comp. ¢ 4 below. 

Remark 2.—The opinions of different interpreters also diverge considerably in respect to the 
limits of the several scenes and acts or songs, whilst the piece itself does not furnish certain cri- 
teria enough to verify either one view or another. Most of the recent writers agree in as- 
suming about ten or twelve scenes; but less unanimity prevails in regard to the question how 
these shorter scenes are to be apportioned among the larger acts, and how many such acts are to 
be assumed. Hurrzie altogether despajrs of reducing the nine “scenes” affirmed by him ‘toa 
smaller number of acts. DeuitzscuH, Hann, and WeisspAcu number six acts with two scenes 
each. Iiwaxp (after giving up the assumption of four acts previously maintained in his com- 
mentary of 1826).and with him Bérrcuer, RENAN, VAIHINGER and many others make five acts 

_among which they variously distribute the thirteen to fifteen scenes which they assume. E. F, 
Frreprica reckons four acts with ten scenes. And finally von Hormann assumes but three 
principal divisions of about the same length (i. 2—iii. 5; iii. 6B—v. 16; yi. 1—viii. 12) to which — 
he supposes a brief conclusion of but two verses (viii. 13, 14) to be appended. The assumption 
of five acts might be recommended in the general by the consideration that the action of any 
drama, by a sort of necessity passes through five main steps or stages.in its progress to its con- 
summation; whence we see Greek dramas invariably, and the old Indian,at least prevailingly 
divided into that number of acts, and the dialogue portion of the book of Job, the other chief 
product of the dramatic art in the Old Testament besides the Song of Solomon, is most clearly 
separated into five divisions (comp. Ewaup, d. Dichter d. A. Bds., I. 69; Deuirzscu, d. B., 
Job, p. 12, in the “ Bibl. Commentar.” by Ketuand Deu.). To this may be added that judging by 
the quintuple division of the Song of Solomon found in some old Ethiopic versions, the Sept. 
which is at the basis of these versions would seem to have divided the book into that number of 
sections (Ewaup, Bibl. Jahrb., 1849, p. 49), and that exegetical tradition, in so far as it gives ma- 
nifold testimony even in the patristic period (e. g., ORIGEN, JEROME) to the dramatic character 
of this piece, likewise confirms, though indirectly, its separation into the five customary divisions 
of every drama. Against the assumption made by Deuirzscw and Haun of six acts may be 
further urged in particular that the assertion on which it is based that the larger act vy. 2—viil. 
4 is plainly divided into two acts by the recurrence in vi. 10 of the admiring question 14) NNT ‘1D 
from iii. 6 is certainly unfounded, because this question is here manifestly only a statement of 
cross-dialogue of this kind out of almost anything; each difficulty that might arise, would only require at most one addi- 
tional complication, or one additional speaker.” Nevertheless this extreme isa natural sequence of the method adopted. 


If the lover may be divided into two, why not the beloved, and why may not each resulting character be subdivided again, 
a process which must very soon furnish, and in fact in Hirzie’s and Renan’s hands may be regarded as having, already 
furnished its own reductio ad absurdum.—Tr.]. a int tae 

* [This idea has been a favorite one with English Commentators. The book bears this heading in Matthew 8 Bib) e: 
“Solomon made this ballad or song by himself and his wife the daughter of Pharaoh, under the shadow of himself figuring 
Christ and under the person of his wife the church.” And among the more recent expositors, Worpsw.: “It is probable 
that the marriage of Solomon with Pharaoh’s daughter may have given occasiun to the composition of the forty-fifth 
Psalm and also of the Canticles.” So Harmer (Outlines, p. 27 ff.), Ligntroor (Chronology of Old Test. in his Works; I. p. 
76), TayLor (Fragments appended to Calmet, No. 345 ff.) and with more or less confidence many others. It is expressly 
controverted by Git (who finds a chronological difficulty in vii. 4, comp. 1 Kin. vi. 38; vii. 1, 2), Percy (who argues me 
iii. 4, 10; viii. 2, 8, 12), THRuPP, WxIss, (who urges the incongruities of the literal hypothesis generally, and especially i. 5, 
6; iv. 8; v. 2, eéc.), Moopy Stuart (who adds to the preceding i. 7, 14; vii. 4) and others—TR.]. 





* 
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-what was thought and said by the women mentioned in the preceding verse, and is therefore most 
closely connected with ver. 9, as this with ver. 8 of the same chapter (comp. the exeget. explana- 
tions in loc.). A separation:of- what is .cettainly 9, disproportionataly, Ong SeCMOU ys Aatiaa 
into two or more of similar sizeseems on the whole to be impracticable on account of the unifor: 
mity and continuity of its contents, and we shall for this reason have to assume that the five acts 
enumerated above in the text of this section are probably the original ones; especially as there can 
be no doubt of the correctness of the points of division assumed by Drurtzscu in substantial agree- 
ment with Ewaup (ii. 7; iil. 5; viii, 4—in each case the well known refrain: “I adjure you, ye 
daughters of Jerusalem,” eéc.). We differ in this division from Ewaup and BorrcHEeR only in that 
we make the third act end with v. 1, because HwALp’s assertion that this characteristic concluding 
verse “I adjure you, elc.,” has been dropped after v. 8, cannot be proved, and the attaching of v. 2- 
7 to the third act appears on the whole inappropriate (as was also seen by RENAN). Our division 
is distinguished from that of RrnaN by the different compass which it assigns to the last two acts, 
of which the fourth extends according to him from v. 2 to vi. 3, the fifth from vi. 3 to viii. 7, and 
finally viii. 8-14 is a small appendix or epilogue—all this in virtue of the strangest and most forced 
assumptions, which will be remarked upon as far as is necessary in the detailed interpretation. On 
the compass and limits of the scenes, into which the five acts.are again divided, we shall have to 
treat in connection with the detailed exegesis,* 





* [Goop, Fry, and Noregs, who adopt the idyllic hypothesis divide the book as follows, viz: 


GOOD. 

b i. 2-8 Royal bride, attendant virgins. 
i. 9—ii. 7 King Soloman, Royal bride. 
ii. 8-17 Royal bride. 
iii. 1-5 Royal bride. 
iii. 6—iv. 7 Royal bride, attendant virgins, king Soloman. 
iv. 8—y. 1 King Soloman, royal bride. 
y. 2—vi. 10 Royal bride, attendant’ virgins, king Soloman. 
vi. 11-13 Royal bride, attendant virgins. 
vii. 1—9 Royal bride, attendant virgins, king Soloman. 
vii. 10—viii. 4 Royal bride. 

11. viii. 5-7 Virgins, royal bride, king Soloman. 
STbE viii. 8-14 Royal bride, king Soloman. 


Se PAnsaReNye 


FRY. 
i. 2-6 A bride from a low station conducted to the house of the king. 
i.7, 8 Shepherd and shepherdess. 
i. 9—ii. 7 Royal bride and bridegroom. 
ii. 8-17 Lovers in the country, residing at a distance. 
iii. 1-5 Scene from humble life in the city. 
iii. 6-11 Marriage procession of the king. 
iv. 1—y. 1 A lover to his affianced. 
vy. 2—vi. 1 A domestic occurrence in humble life (in two parts). 
vi. 2-10 A bride rehearsing the language of her husband. 
10. vi. 1l—vii. 9 A bride ina garden with a company of women. 
11. vii. 10—yiii. 4 A bride invites her husband to the country. 
12. viii. 5-14 A married pair contemplated and overheard. 


IpYL oR PARABLE 


Ga de ae 


SC S 


NOYES. 
i. 2-8 An innocent country maiden accompanied by virgins is anxious to see her lover. 
i. 9—ii. 7 Conversation between a lover and maiden. 
ii. 8-17 The maiden’s meeting with her lover ina vineyard. 
iii. 1-5 The maiden’s search for her lover. 
ii. 6-11 The conducting of a spouse of Solomon to his palace. 
iy. 1—y. 1 Conversation between a lover and maiden. 
e 2—yi. 3 The maiden’s search for her lover by night, and praise of his beauty. 
vi, 4-9 The lover's praise of the object of his attachment. 
vi. 10—viii. 4 Conversation between a lover and maiden. 
viii. 5-7 Chorus of virgins, maiden and lover. 


Mesos 8-12 A conversation of two brothers about their sister, with her remarks. 
viii. 13, 14 The lover sent away. A fragment, 


SES ESS a Sit aad 


pet et et 
eS 


Bossver suggested the idea that successive portions of the Song of Solpmon were designed to be sung on each of the sey- 
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2 3.—DATE AND AUTHOR OF THE SONG OF SOLOMON, 


That Canticles was composed in the age of Solomon as the flourishing period of the Old Tes- 
tament Chokmah-literature may be argued not only from manifold indications of the affinity 
between its ethical tendency and view of the world and those of Solomon’s collection of pro- 
verbs, but chiefly from the certainty with which its author deals with all that is connected with 
the history of the Solomonic period ; the exuberant prosperity and the abundance of native and 
foreign commodities whose existence he assumes in Israel at that time, and the remarkably rich 
round of figures and comparisons from nature which is everywhere at his command in his de- 
scriptions. And that this author is no other than Solomon himself is shown by the extensive 
knowledge which he exhibits throughout the entire poem of remarkable and rare objects from all 
of the three kingdoms of nature, and by which he may be most unmistakably recognized as that 
wise and well-informed king, who was able to speak “ of trees from the cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall; also of beasts and of fowl and 
of creeping things and of fishes,” 1 Kin. y. 13 (iv. 33). Solomon’s authorship is likewise con- 
firmed by the equal acquaintance which the poet shows with all parts of the land of Israel; the 
easy and familiar way, indicating not only accurate knowledge but royal possession and owner- 
ship, in which he speaks of horses in Pharaoh’s chariot (i. 9), of wood from Lebanon (iii. 9), of 











en days, during which the marriage festival lasted. Percy, WILLIAMS, and TayLor (in fragments to Caumet’s Dictionary © 
of the Bible) base their divisions of the book on this conception. Thus: . 


BOSSUET. PERCY .. , 
1st Day : i. 2—ii. 6 i. 2—ii. 7. 
2d Day ii. 7-17 ii, 8—iii. 5. 
3d Day . iii. l—v. 1 iii. 6—iv. 7. 
4th Day : v. 2—vi. 9 iv. 8—yv. 1. 
5th Day vi, 10—vii. 11 y. 2—vi. 10. 
6th Day vii. 12—viii. 3 vi. W—viii. 4. 
7th Day viii. 4-14 viii. 5-14, 
WILLIAMS. 
1st Day—morning i. 2-8 avenitig i. 9-14 
2d Day “i, 15—ii. 7 ii, 8-17. 
3d Day cs iii. 1-5 § iii. 6-11. 
4th Day ce iv. 1-6 Ge iv. 7—v. 1. 
5th Day be vy. 2—vi.3 § yi. 4-13. 
6th Day < vii. 1-10 Se vii. 11—viii. 4, 
‘ 7th Day os viii. 5-7 a viii. 8-14. 
TayLor supposes the several “ eclogues” to be sung on six days, and before the marriage ceremony instead of after it. 
Wo divided the book thus: ‘ ; 
1st Day-—morning i. 2-8 evening i. 9—ii. 7. 
2d Day #f ii, 8-17 & iii. 1-5. 
3d Day sf iii. 6—iv. 6 « iv. 7—y.1. 
4th Day ss v. 2—vi. 3 “ vi, 4-13. 
5th Day # vii. 1-5 ff vii. 6—viii. 4, 
6th Day bi (after the marriage ceremony) viii. 5-14. . 


Moopy Stvuarz divides the book as is done by ZOcKLER, but entitles the sections differently 
CantTicLe I. i. 2—ii.7 The bride seeking and finding the king. 
II. ii. 8—iii. 5 The sleeping bride awakened. 
III. iii.6—y.1 The bridegroom with the bride. 
IV. v.2—viii. 4 The bridegroom’s withdrawal and reappearance, and the bride’s glory. 
VY. viii. 5-14 The little sister. 


Davipson and Ginssura, adherents of the shepherd-hypothesis, follow the same division. 


TuRurP adopts substantially the same, only subdividing the fourth and last sections, thus 


als i. 2—ii. 7 The anticipation. | 

2. ii. 8—iii. 5 The awaiting. 

3. iii. 6—v. 1 The espousal and its results. 
4, vy. 2-8 The absence. 

5. v. 9—viii. 4 The presence. 

6. viii. 5-12 Love’s triumph. 


' yiii..18, 14 Conclusion. 
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the tower in Lebanon looking toward Damascus (vii. 5), of the pools of Heshbon and 
the forests of Carmel (vii. 5, 6), the tents of Kedar and the mountains of Gilead (1.aks 
iv. 1), of the beauty of Tirzah and the loveliness of Jerusalem (vi. 4; comp. ‘iv. 4), ete, 
The peculiarities in the language of the poem, rightly estimated, likewise testify rather in_ 
favor of than against Solomon’s authorship. For the Arameisms and apparent traces of 
later usage, which it presents, are, like similar phenomena in the Song of Deborah, in the 
Book of Job, in the prophet Amos, etc., to be attributed entirely to its highly poetical character. 
And the occurrence in individual cases of foreign non-Semitic words (e.g. D712 iv. 18, ees 
iii. 9), if this were actually proven, would be least surprising in a writer of such many-sided » 
learning and of so universal a turn of mind as Solomon. And finally the contents of the piece 
are of such a nature as not only to admit but actually to favor the supposition that Solomon is 
the author, provided that in ascertaining these contents we discard the common assumption of 
the profane-erotic exegesis that this king is introduced as the seducer of the innocence of a 
country maid who adheres with steadfast fidelity to her betrothed. For the fundamental 
thought set forth above (2 2, p. 6) in opposition thereto, of a purifying influence proceeding from 
Shulamith’s devoted love upon the heart of the king, already partly tainted by the sensuality 
of polygamy and the voluptuous manners of the harem, harmonizes very well with the reference 
of the poem to Solomon ;* especially as the mention of the sixty queens and the eighty concu- 
bines compared with the numbers stated in 1 Kings xi. 3 as belonging to his later years, seven 
hundred queens and three hundred concubines, points to an earlier period in the life of this king 
as the date of the poem, a time when his many wives had not yet ensnared his heart in unhal- 
lowed passion, nor “turned him away after strange gods” to the extent that this tock place 
shortly before his death, 1 Kings xi. 4. It is, therefore, Solomon, when he had not yet sunk to 
the lowest stage of polygamous and idolatrous degeneracy, but was still relatively pure, and at 
any rate was still in full possession of his rich poetic productivity 1 Kings v. 12 (iv. 32) whom we 
must suppose to have been the author of this incomparably beautiful and graceful lyrico-dra- 
matic work of art, in which he on the one hand extols the virtue of his charming wife, and on the 
other humbly confesses his own resistance at first to the purifying influence proceeding from her. 
On this view, therefore, the statement of the title (i, 1), which, though post-Solomonie [?], is 
yet very ancient and certainly prior to the closing of the Canon, is justified as perfectly true 
historically ; and it is unnecessary, for the sake of setting aside the direct Solomonic origin of 


_ the poem, to give to mw, in violation of the laws of the language and of the constant usage 
of 9 in the superscriptions to the Psalms, the‘explanation, “ in reference to Solomon,” or “in the 


style of Solomon,” to which e. g- Umpreit, following the lead of some older commentators like 


Coccrtus, shows himself inclined (perhaps also the Septuag. with its translation: “Avoua ’goudrov, 
6 gow T45 Ladwpdr).+ 





WEIss, according to his historico-prophetic scheme, divides the book into three parts, as related to three successive divine 
manifestations, together with a conclusion, thus : 


i i. 2—ii.7 The dedication of the tabernacle: 
2. ii. 8—iii. 5 The dedication of Solomon's temple. 
3. iii. 6—viii. 4 The advent of Christ. 


viii. 5-14 Conclusion, 


Burrowes also divides into three parts, viz.: 


1. As reed Successive manifestations of divine love to the believing soul. 
- ' ii. 8—vii. 9 Motives to allure the soul from the world to Christ. 


vii. 10—viii. 14 Effects produced by these manifestations and motives]. 


* (The discredit, which Z6cKLER’s hypothesis unwarrantably casts upon Solomon as exhibited in this Song, plainly 
tends so far as it goes to encumber unnecessarily the question of his authorship.—Tr. ] 


5 BA seer (and more doubtfully Parrick, ArnsworrH and GiLL) translates, “concerning Solomon,” conceiving that it 
isa ete and not an ey personage; who is so designated in this verge as well as in the rest of the Song. Noyes 
(on the ground of i. 4, 5; iii. 6-11; vii. 5; viii.11,12) and Tarupp deny that it was written by Solomon. The former 


supposes “Canticles to have been written by some Jewish poet-either in the reign of Solomon or soon after it2? TaRupp 
objects that Solomon was not fitted by his training to appreciate or depict a pure and holy love; the absence of any allu- 


: 3 the mention of Tirzah, vi. 4; i 
which he has put fanciful interpretations, e. : MEP pie ls 


g- i. 15, from which he infers that « Jerusalem was no ‘lon igi 
i : : , ger the religious 
metropolis of the whole nation ;” iy. 4, “the shields of several successive generations of warriors ;” ii. 15, foxes ravaging the 
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Remark 1. The position of the Song of Solomon in the literature of the Old Testament is thus 
defined by Deuirzscu (Section IL., p. 9 ff.) as the result of a careful investigation: With the 
exception of somé points of contact with Genesis (comp. e. g. vii. 11 with Gen. iii, 163 ivinekd 
with Gen. xxvii. 27; viii. 6 with Gen. xlix. 7), it contains no references to the earlier writings 
of the Bible. Quite as little does it betray any close relationship in ideas or language with the 
Psalms of David or the Book of Job, the principal productions of the oldest lyric and dramatic, 
literature of the Old Testament, But on the contrary it presents more numerous and significant 
instances of resemblance to or accordance with those sections of the Book of Proverbs, which 
date from the time next after Solomon, especially with Prov.i-ix and xxii.-xxiv; and these are 
of such a nature as to assert its priority and the imitation of many of its ideas and expressions 
by the authors of those sections, The correctness of these observations, from which it follows 
at least that Canticles originated in the Solomonic period, can scarcely be impugned, in view 
especially of such manifest coincidences as that between Prov. y. 15 ff. and Cant, iv: 15, between 
Proy. vil. 17 and Cant. iv. 14, between Proy. v. 3 and Cant. iv. 11, between Proy. vi. 30, 31 
and Cant. viii. 6, 7, between Proy. xxiii. 31 and Cant. vii. 10. More important, however, than 
these and like internal testimonies to the existence of the Song of Solomon in an epoch which 
at any rate was very near that of Solomon (comp. various other characteristic coincidences in 
individual expressions between this Song and the Proverbs collected by HenastEnsura, das 
Hohelied Salomo’s, etc., p. 234 f., and Hanvernicx, Hinleit, I., 1, 211) are the indications which 
point directly to Solomon himself as.the author, such as the Song contains in no small number, 
First of all, it moves among the historical relations of the time of David and Solomon with the ut- 
most confidence. It knows the crown, with which Solomon was crowned by his mother Bathsheba 
on the day of his marriage (ili, 11), likewise his bed of state made of cedar wood from Lebanon 
(iii. 9, 10), and his sedan surrounded by sixty of the heroes of Israel (ui. 7); further, the tower 
of David hung with a thousand shields (iv. 4), the ivory tower of Solomon, as well as the watch- 
tower built on Lebanon toward Damascus (vii. 5). All these things, to which are to be added 
the “ horses in Pharaoh’s chariot,” 2, e. the chariot horses of the king imported from Egypt 
(i. 9; comp. 1 Kings x, 28, 29; 2 Chron. ix. 28); likewise Solomon’s “sixty queens and eighty 
concubines” (vi. 8; comp. 1 Kings xi. 3) ; the royal vineyards at Engedi and at Baal-hamon 
(i. 14; viii. 11) ; the pools of Heshbon (vii. 5) ; Shenir, Hermon and Amana, peaks of Lebanon 
(iv. 8); the plain of Sharon and Mount Carmel (ii. 1; vil. 6), e¢c.—all this is taken in so ready 
a way from objects immediately at hand, and described upon occasion with such an accurate 
and thorough knowledge of the things themselves that we cannot deem the author of such de- 
' seriptions to have been a subject or citizen of Solomon’s kingdom or any other than this king 
himself, the possessor and ruler of the whole. And this especially for the reason that in the 
way in which the manifold beauties of nature and of art in the kingdom just. mentioned are by 
- bold comparisons and luxuriant figures employed to exalt the Shulamite, there is a manifest endea- 
yor to connect whatever in it is grand and entrancing with the king’s beloved and to represent 
the whole as personally concentrated as it were in her, That along with this Solomon is often 
mentioned in the third person and by name, that not unfrequently he is spoken of in a lauda- 
tory way, and once particularly (v. 10-16) the praise of his beauty is dwelt upon at length and 
in Javish terms from the mouth of his beloved—this can no more be regarded as disproving the 
authorship of Solomon, than it can be inferred from the mention of Tirzah along with Jerusa- 
lem in vi. 4 that the poem did not have its origin until after Solomon’s death, in the time when 
the kingdoms were divided. For Tirzah was doubtless already under David and Solomon a 
city distinguished for its greatness and beauty, and was only made the royal residence in the 
northern kingdom by Jeroboam and his immediate successors (1 Kings xiv. 17; xv. 21; xvi. 





vineyard of Israel would not be thought of in Solomon’s prosperous reign; Ps, xlv., which is imitated in this Song 
“probably dates from the reign of Jehoshaphat.” From these data, which areso intangible as not to require and scarcely 
to admit of refutation, he infers that the “ Song of songs was probably composed about a century or more after the dese 
of Solomon by a member of one of the prophetical schools in the kingdom of the ten tribes.” GINSBURG says : The 
title of this poem designates Solomon as the author, but internal evidence is against it,” that; is to say; the explanation 
which he, in common with other advocates of the shepherd-hypothesis, puts upon it is inconsistent with its haying been 
written by Solomon. But whether in this case the well accredited fact of Solomon’s authorship must be given up or the, 


untenable hypothesis must fall is another matter,—TR.] 
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g, 23), for the reason that it had previously attained to a highly esa ee ae to 
great consequence, comp, Josh, xii. 24, where it already appears as an ancien ke e Ca- 
naanitish kings. The laudation of Solomon, however, like the frequent mention of his name 4s 
sufficiently explained by the dramatic constitution of the whole, which made it necessary for the 
royal poet to speak of himself as objectively as possible (comp. much that is similar in the 
Psalms of David, ¢. g., Ps. xx., xxi., cx., likewise in Ps. Ixxii. by Solomon) and ee in parti- 
cular “ unavoidably brought with it the mutual praise of the lover and his beloved” (Dat. P. 17 _ 
But a'more emphatic testimony than any hitherto adduced, is borne in favor of Solomon him- 
self as the author of the poem, by the extraordinarily developed appreciation of the beauties 
of nature which the singer exhibits at every point of his performance, and his fondness, which 
reminds us at once of 1 Kings v. 13 (iv. 33), for figures, tropes and similes highly imagina- 
tive in conception and in execution, and drawn from every realm of nature, particularly from 
animal and plant life. There are mentioned in this poem nearly twenty names of plants 


GX nut, MIAN Lignaloes, TIN cedar, noxan wild flower, DON. wheat, 92 cyprus-flower, 


9272 crocus, 239 frankincense, W2 myrrh, W33 nard, N27 pomegranate, [WW dily, TSA fig, MS 
apple, N32 cypress, [2A vine, DNS mandrakes, Np calamus, }23P cinnamon), and almost.as 
many names of ‘animals (D1 panthers, 1330 horse, NY raven, OY goats, Do NN 7B a 
young hart, WIW nN hind, popies foxes, WH turtle-dove, DVIS Lions, NA kids, D3? doves, 
2S gazelle, pon) sheep ; comp. also {W ivory, which is named several times). And not a few 
of these names are Hapaxlegomena or like the names of valuable minerals (as Ww marble, ww 
turquoise, 30 sapphire) which are also found here, occur but rarely in other books of the Old Tes- 


tament, If we duly consider the small compass of the piece, in which such an abundance of names 
of remarkable natural objects is crowded together, and estimate besides the repeated occurrence 
of many of these names and the “ various points of view under which they are contemplated 
(e.g. in the pomegranate, its pulp when cut, iv. 8; vi. 7; its buds, vi. 11; vii.-13; its juice, 
viii. 2),” we can scarcely help, in view of the fact that numerous internal and external indica- 
tions point to the age of Solomon as the date of the Song, finding its author in Solomon himself, 
the renowned royal sage, whom the book of Kings (Joe. cit.) praises as at once the greatest of 
natural philosophers and the most fertile composer of songs. Moreover the criterion afforded in 
vi. 8 for the more exact determination of the period of his life, in which Solomon composed this 
poem, must in no wise be overlooked. From a comparison of this passage with 1 Kings xi. 3 f. 
we can conclude with entire certainty that the period in question was that middle age of the 
king when his decline from his former sincere obedience to the commandments of the Lord 
had already begun, without having attained that depth of moral degeneracy which it sub- 
sequently reached, This was already substantially the opinion of Grorrus in his Adnotat. in 
V. f. respecting the date and origin of the Song of Solomon (after those Jewish interpreters 
in Bereshith Rabba, Jalkut and Pesikta, who supposed that Canticles was composed by 
Solomon in his younger years*), only he (as also vy. Hormann, seo @ 2 Remark 1) errone- 
ously explained it of the marriage of Solomon with an Egyptian princess and mingled in 
many notions of its contents as referring to the mysteries of married life, which were offen- 
sive to the wsthetic and moral feelings of Christian readers, (Comp. Denirzscu, p. 14, 55). 
Remark 2. The most considerable objections of modern critics against’ the Solomonic . 
authenticity of Canticles are those which are drawn from its language. Yet nodecisive argument 
against its genuineness can be constructed out of them, because the alleged traces of a later 
Arameizing type of the language, which it presents, may all without exception be explained 
as characteristic of the poetic character of its diction. So, first of all, the abbreviated relative 





*[Moopy Sruarr and others imagine that this Song was written by Solomon before he ascended the throne, conceiy- 
ing this to be tho reason why he is not called king, i.1; comp. Prov.i.1; Eccles. i.1. Git thinks the omission of his 
regal title is an intimation of tho allegorical nature of the Song, and argues from tho mention, vii. 4, of the “ tower of 
Lebanon,” which he identifies with the “house of tho forest of Lebanon,” 1 Kings vii. 2, that Solomon must have been 


king for at least twenty years, when this book was written, Poone: “Composed by Solomon, but whether before his fall 
or after his repsntance, is not easy to determine, nor necessary to be known.’—Tr.j 
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UW for WS, which, though foreign to prose and to the semi-prosaic language of the gnomic 
poets of the earlier period, and on this account neither used by the author of the prosaic title 
to this book (comp. above, p. 1), nor even by Solomon in his proverbs (Prov. x. 1—xxii. 16, where 
as in the Proverbs generally the form WW is invariably found), nevertheless occurs in several 
poems, of acknowledged antiquity, especially in the Song of Deborah, which is certainly pre- 
Solomonic (Judg. v. 7; 70137 "AMPH Ty), as well as in the book of Job (chap. xix. 29), which 
probably dates from the time of Solomon. The fact, that a part of the poetry designated as 
Solomon’s in the canon, viz., the Proverbs and the 72d Psalm (which presents however some 
other coincidences in diction and expression with Canticles), uses the prosaic Wks, and this 
Song alone the highly poetic ‘WY is entirely analogous to the circumstance that the prophet 


Jeremiah only makes use of this abbreviated form in his Lamentations (e. g. ii. 15 f£.; iv. 9; 
y. 18), whilst his prophetic discourses, which often pass into the poetic, always have WWE only. 
It follows hence inevitably that v is essentially poetic, while yet it is not necessarily adapted to 
all kinds of poetry; and for this very reason it cannot be regarded as a sign of the post-exilic 
origin of this poem. The same judgment precisely must be passed upon the form mow art oy 
(a combination of the confirmatory ¥ and the interrogative 0%, not a modification of the 
Aram, 8D97 “perhaps”). Likewise the Arameisms 101 for ¥1 Q. 6; vill. 11, 12), nyn3 for 
wina (i. 17), wD “ winter” (ii. 11) are sufficiently explained from that preference for a 
recherché and highly poetical style of expression, which also led the poet to adopt the unusual 
forms MINDY for ‘NSW (iv. 3), IT) for ND (idid.), MPI for NY) (1,9,15; i. 2. Comp. Ps. 
xly, 15), 0°31 for 1131 (iv. 15; vi. 2; viii. 13), and many more of the sanie sort; and conse- 
quently there is the less need for regarding them (with Ewatp and some others) as idioms in — 
the dialect of Northern Palestine,* and consequently as proofs that the poem originated in one 
of the northern tribes, whether before or after the division of the kingdom. Many peculiarities 
of language are also without doubt to be imputed to Solomon’s cosmopolitan turn of mind and. 
views of the world, which inclined him to introduce all the foreign artists and works of art 
that he possibly could into his kingdom (comp. 1 Kin. vil. 13 ff.; x. 11 ff), and would also 
impel him to incorporate words from foreign lands into the not very copious language of 
Hebrew poetry. There may thus be referred to a foreign origin, if not exactly the names of 


plants V4 (comp. Sanse. naladd, old Pers. narada), 05}3 (Sanse. kunkuma, lat. euwrewma), 
mons (Sanse. aguru or aghil), yet perhaps the expressions 07779 for “ pleasure garden” (iv. 13) 
‘and yyy for “royal litter” or “palanquin” (iii. 9), the former to the Indian pradéga “ wall” 
(Hirzie), or to the Zend pairidaéza “mound of earth, wall” (according to Spircen, Have, 
Ew., e¢c.), and the latter to the Sansc. parydna “riding saddle” (not, as Jerome, and most 
recently Magnus and ScHLorTMANN supposed, to the Greek gopetov), And yet even in the 
case of these two words a foreign origin is not demonstrable with absolute certainty, for D779 
might be an Aram, quadrilateral for 079, and of the same signification with {79 “plain, field,” 
and {98 a derivative from the root 799 after the analogy of {"19, etc., synonymous with 
the Aram. wa“ bed;” comp. Druirzscn, p. 22-26. But even though the foreign origin of 
these expressions, and of many others besides, were to be regarded as made out, the possibility: 
of Canticles having been composed by Solomon, or having at least originated in the time of 
Solomon, could not in any case be denied on this ground, or on that of its other linguistic 
peculiarities. And the less so, because so many other indications point to its origin in a much 
earlier period than e. g. that of the exile assumed by Umsrerr and others, or even that of the 
- Greck domination assumed by Harrmann (on the ground of {DN gopeior, iii, 9). On the 
whole, the judgment expressed by HenasTENBERG (Comm. p. 237 f.) in regard to the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Song of Solomon, still remains correct: “That the author ds not 
. dependent on the Arameizing usage of later times, but is governed throughout by design and 


by free choice, is plain 1)“ from the fact that with the exception of ¥ scarcely anything is to be 
xiii, 14—Tr.] 





“# [So Thrupp, who also classes hero the “ chariots of my people,” vi. 12; comp. 2 Kin. ii. 12; 


, 
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found, which recurs again in the later usage of the language; the foreign forms are exclusively 
péciliar to the Song of Solomon”—(but here 072, which is also found, Hccles, i. 5, is an 
exception) [that is, on the assumption in which ZOcKLER and HENGsTENBERG concur, that 
Ecclesiastes was not written by Solomon, but belongs to a later age.—TR.]—2) “ that the language 
has a youthful freshness, as in none of the products belonging to the times of a degenerate 
Hebrew.” Comp. also Dérxe, Hohel., p. 28 ff, Ewaun, p. 16 ff, Hrrzia, p. 8 ff. (who, 
however, like EwAtp, gathers up the Aramzisms of the piece in a one-sided way in favor of 
his hypothesis that it belongs to the north of Palestine, and hence was not written by Solomon) 
and Deirzsox, p. 19 ff. ive 


3 4. THE ETHICAL IDEA AND THE TYPICAL IMPORT OF THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


The conjugal love of Solomon and Shulamith, described in Canticles, has a significance 
beyond itself and its own times. As the love of the wise and glorious king of Israel to a 
plain, pure-minded and marvellously beautiful maiden from ambdng his people, it mirrors forth 
the relation of Jehovah, the covenant God of the theocracy to the Old Testament people of 
God as His bride, and the chosen object of His love (comp. Hos, ii, 18, 21; Isa. liv. 5; Ixii. 4,5; 
Jer. ii. 2; iii. 1 ff; iv, 80; xiii. 22, 26; xxx. 14; Ezek. xvi. 8, etc.), and is a prophecy of the 
* far stronger, and more tender manifestation of His love, which God has condescended to bestow 
on all mankind in the fimes of the New Testament salvation. The love of Solomon to 
Shulamith is a type of the loving communion between Christ and His Church (John iii, 29; 
Mat. ix, 15, ete.), nay, a prophecy of that glorious culmination and final act in His loving union ~ 
with it, which Paul, Eph. v. 31 f. designates as the “ great mystery,’”’ which is to form the last 
and highest fulfilment of nature’s sacred law of marriage (Gen. ii. 24: “For this cause shall 
a man leave his father and his mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be 
one flesh”). It is no objection to this assumption of a typical and Messianic character of the 
Song of Solomon, that the idea of conjugal or wedded love is not exhibited in it in unsullied 
moral purity, but impaired in various ways by the dark back-ground of polygamy, and that it 
is Solomon who appears as the guilty party, as the cause of this partial spoiling of the ideal 
substance of the action. For in spite of Solomon’s sad degeneracy, which had already, by the 
time of the action described in this poem, seized upon his heart, once devoted beyond others to 
obedience to the word of God (see 1 Kin. iii. 9 ff.), and in spite of the merely temporary nature 
of his conversion wrought by Shulamith, which was afterwards followed by a still lower fall, . 
he nevertheless is and remains one of the most distinguished types of the Messiah in the 
, entire series of Old Testament prefigurations, as Christ’s own comparison of His wisdom and 
glory with that of Solomon teaches us (Matt, xii. 42; comp. vi. 28). But Shulamith, the en- 
chantingly beautiful daughter of the land of Israel, in whose fair body dwelt a still fairer soul, 
and among whose noble virtues a chaste but. fondly loving heart, and an humble mind of 
child-like simplicity shone in the first rank—Shulamith appears as a striking type of the 
Church of Christ. And this becomes the more appropriate in proportion as the Church more 
and more plainly presents the figure of a maiden raised from a low condition to glorious 
communion with her royal bridegroom, and as her cordial, humble, loving attachment and 
adherence to her Lord, faithful unto death, such as she should manifest according to her true 
idea, and as she actually does manifest in growing measure in her true members, resembles the 
love of that plain shepherd’s daughter to her royal lord and master. There js certainly this 
dissimilitude in the parallel, that the morally purifying, ennobling and delivering influence in 
the typical relation between Solomon and Shulamith, proceeds from the wife, while in the 
grand antitype, the formation of the new covenant by Christ, the redeeming and sanctifying 
agency belongs to the husband (comp, Eph. v. 25 ff.). Buta partial discrepancy of this nature, 
or even contrast between the type and its prototype, is found in a greater or less degree in every 
prefiguration of the history of redemption; comp. the Old Testament parallel between Adam 
and Christ, Rom. v. 12 ff, between the termination of Dayid’s earthly life and that of Christ’s, 
Acts xiii, 36, 37, between Jonah and the Lord, as a greater prophet than hé, Matt, xii. 40. And 
Se neEMOTE, that very dissimilitude involves also an important resemblance, inasmuch as 
Christ’s coming down to His people was one with the riches of heaven becoming poor, and one 
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divinely glorious becoming a servant (2 Cor, viii. 9; Phil. ii. 6 ff.), induced thereto really by 
heir mute waiting and supplication; and inasmuch as this being drawn by the power of a 
hild-like confiding love, is repeated again and again between the Lord and every believing soul 
ong His people, and shall be repeated to the end of time (John xiy. 23; Matt. xviii, 20): 
= iii. 20). . 

It will constitute the task of the sections in this Commentary, which relate to the develop- 
ee of the doctrinal and ethical ideas, to point out in detail the peculiar combination of the 
typical by analogy, and the typical by contrast in the relations between the persons of this 
Sorg on the one hand, and Christ and His Church on the other. Shulamith will prevailingly 
appear to be an ethical, and Solomon a metaphysical type of Christ, The character of the 
former will offer an abundance of models for the direct imitation of Christians in their religious 
life, whilst her royal lover, by his position in the theocracy and in the history of redemption, 
and ky the elevation to a dignity of equal distinction which he accords to the poor maiden will 
be a direct type of the Redeemer. The allegorical exegesis which fails to recognize or obliterates 
the partial contrast between him and the Saviour, or the attempt to make out the unconditional 
and thoroughly Messianic character of the piece at the expense of its historical truth, will find 
its refutation and correction step by step along with this Exposition. 

Remark 1.—That the fundamental thought of the Song of Solomon lies essentially in the 
praise of the joyful happiness of wedded love, that its mystery therefore is no other than the 
mystery of marriage (Eph. v. 31, 32), and that this its mystical idea is vividly presented in one 
of the most remarkable events ot Solomon’s life, which is of such great significance in the ~ 
history of redemption,—this is the estimate put upon it, and the position accorded to it in 
Biblical Theology by DExirzscH, and in substantial agreement with him by von Hormann, 
and this we are convinced is the only correct one. The latter says (in a “Supplement ”’ to 
Dewirzscu’s Hohe Lied, p. 237 f.): “Canticles is a song of love, which is here exhibited in all 
the fulness of its beauty, grace and power, richly adorned besides with the royal splendor of 
Solomon, and still in the purity and chastity of the marriage bond. As opposed to any heathen 
composition that can be compared with it, it is a monument of the unfolding of the natural 
life to the splendor of its full bloom of earthly bliss in a manner pleasing to God, such an 
unfolding as was possible only where the natural life was under the protection of a guidance 
which was shaping its way to the ultimate redemption. Andif we look at the place which it. 
holds in the sacred history, at the end of five hundred years’ direct development of Israel, when 
in his king and his king’s son (Ps, Ixxii. 1) the complete form of national sovereignty had been 
reached, it has its significance in regard to the spiritual counterpart of this glory, that in his 
whole estate the king has nothing on earth to which his heart is so completely given, as 
Shulamith, his only love: in this personal, human relation he finds the full satisfaction of his 
life. When the King of glory, in whom we hope, appears, His people shall also be His bride. 
His Chureh is to Him both people and wife, as the relation between man and woman established 
at the creation is no less a prophecy of Christ and His Church, than the relation of the king 
of Israel to His people in the history of redemption, The relation, in which the Lord stands to 
His Church is entirely a personal one, like that between Solomon and Shulamith. Then we 
shall not expound this or that particular in the Song of songs of him, but the glad antitype of 
the loving communion which it sings shall have come to pass, identical with the antitype of 
the relation between the anointed of the Lord and Israel.” Comp. Schrifibeweis II. 2, p. 370 f.: 
“The poet sets before our eyes the depth and the blessedness of this love of the sexes (of which 
it is said viii. 6 that it is “strong as death’’) and the glory of corporeal beauty, when love is 
awakened and nourished by it, both of them as the natural products of creative energy, and 
therefore abstracted from those moral qualities which impart to corporeal beauty a value 
dependent on the individual, and lend to the love of the sexes a basis and a substance dependent 
on the individual....... Only in the same sense, therefore, in which the creation of woman 
was the institution of marriage, can Canticles be called an extolling of marriage. The divinely 
created relation of the sexes as differing and yet belonging together, upon which marriage resis, 

is praised, and that in the richness of its beauty,by the king in whom the people of God attained 
its highest earthly glory, as the good which in his view surpassed all the good things-in.his-reyal 
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magnificence,” etc. From this statement of the fundamental idea of the ne by BAe 
Deurrzscu differs principally in doing fuller justice to the noble byes W AiO Ang cnioe i 
her physical beauty adorn its heroine, and consequently making not ae y marmiage in he 
marriage as belonging to the realm of nature and of sense, but an ideal marriage, or at leas 
an ideal wedded love and fidelity the object extolled by the poet. He hopes (according to 
p. 155 ff.) that he has by his exposition led to the recognition of a side of the Song of Solomon 
hitherto ignored or neglected: ‘‘vz., the ethical character of Shulamith, the fine and feeling pic- 
ture of her soul, fairer even than the fair body which it tenanted, and in general her profound, 
persistent and calm moral earnestness, the golden ground oe which the smiling colors of this joy~ 
ous song are every where laid.” ‘“ Shulamith’s beauty,” he continues, fi is not mere physical 
beauty of the corporeal form, nor the beauty of a Grecian statue of Aphrodite, when one feels 
as though the finely shaped marble began to live and to walk. Her beauty is not merely natu- 
ral, but moral and living. This moral life is not indeed the New Testament spiritual life from 
God, which will finally transform the physical life into its own likeness, but at the same time it _ 
has not the mere semblance of virtue, in which what are only splendida vitia so often shin8 not — 
only in the heathen world, but in the world at large. The morality of Shulamith is no more de- 
void of substance and value than the Old Testament morality in general. Shulamith is still na- 
ture and not spirit, but her nature has been well trained in the fear of Jehovah, hallowed by the 
grace’ of Jehovah. What is specifically Israelitish indeed recedes in Shulamith quite into the 
background behind the universally human. This is the fundamental character of all tae written 
productions of the Chokmah in the time of Solomon. But this splendid and fragrant growth of 
a hallowed nature and a noble maidenhood does not disown the soil on which it has grown. It 
is the soil of the revelation deposited in Israck”* As the particular moral traits or virsues in Shu- 
lamith’s character, he then specifies—1) her sincere, really personal and not merely sensual love 
for her royal lover; 2) her child-like and naive simplicity ; 3) her hearty delight i nature; 4) 
her chaste and pure womanhood ; 5) her sisterly love and filial affection for her mother. The ef- 
fect which this profoundly moral character of hers has upon Solomon, consists in kis “ becoming 
a child himself in the noblest sense of the word through the influence of Shulamith.” “The 
love with which, simple, humble, chaste as she is, she inspires the king, teaches the wise man 
child-like simplicity, brings the king down into the vale of humility, sets respectful bounds to 
the impetuous lover. He is compelled to acknowledge that this lily of the field in the artless at- 
tire of her beauty and her virtue is more richly adorned than he in all his glory. Nature no 
longer speaks to the natural philosopher the language of perplexing enigmas, but the gentle lan- 
guage of love, The possessor of a full harem has found the one to whom henceforth his heart be- 
longs, and to no other besides. F ollowing her he willingly exchanges the bustle and splendor of 
court life for the retirement and simplicity of the country. Afar from his palace, if he but has 
her on his arm, he roves over mountain and meadow, and with her he is contented in her cottage, 
Shulamith has become queen without surrendering the virtues of the plain, poor country maid, 
and Solomon has become Shulamith’s husband without losing his royal dignity. Solomon’s cha- 
racter in fact appears in twice as fine a light in his self-humiliation, and so does Shulamith in her 
exaltation.” Further considerations respecting the ethical character of the two lovers and the typl- 
cal significance of their relation to each other, and its place in the history of redemption, will be 
adduced in the “doctrinal and ethical” remarks upon each section of the Song. 

REMARK 2.— Hirzie has attempted to treat the action of the poem as purely ideal, as mere fa- 
ble or fiction without historical truth. “TIt is not to be supposed,” he says on p. 8 of his Com- 
mentary, “that a real history, which either contained this moral of itself, or admitted of its in- 
troduction, lies at the basis of this Song. On the contrary, some occurrence living in story may 
have suggested just this dress. If it concerned merely the king and his lady love, the poet might 
match Solomon and Shulamith about as well as Tryphon and Tryphzna, The partner introduced 


for Solomon is M9"V, “the Shulamite,” so like the name of the king, that the resemblance 
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cannot be mistaken. Now a fair damsel from Shunem (Shulem) really was at one time brought 
‘to court, when Solomon was young (1 Kings i, 3,4), on whose account Solomon had his half-bro- 
ther put to death for proposing to marry her, 1 Kings ii. 13-25. This deed, which might séem 
to have sprung from jealousy (comp. the thesis viii. 6; Prov. vi. 84 f.) together with the similarity 
of “Shulamith” and “Solomon,” may have first determined the direction in which the idea 
should incorporate itself.”—Against this combination of Hrrzre’s (substantially adopted by 
WeIssBacH, p. 66 f.), which is designed to show the mythical ‘character of the piece, may be 
urged in general all the probable grounds for its composition by Solomon himself, or even for its 
originating in Solomon’s time, which were presented in @3; and in particular still further: 1) 
the complete unison—not partial merely—between the historical situation described in the piece 
and the state of culture in the times of Solomon as depicted in the books of Kings, or, in other 
words, the absence of any contradiction between the Solomon of history and the Solomon of this 
book, together with the numerous striking and wholly undesigned coincidences in the situation 
and character of both. 2) The improbability of an intentional parallel between the names “ So- 
lomon’”’ and “Shulamith,” which have no surprising similarity of sound, and are not contrasted 
any where in the piece, though opportunities for doing so were not rare (ii. 16; iv.1 ff; yi. 3; 
vil. 11; viii. 11 ff), 3) It is extremely forced and far-fetched to identify the heroine of the Song 
with Abishag of Shunem, David’s concubine, and especially to explain viii. 6 of a supposed jea- 
lousy about this Shulamitess, which might have moved Solomon to put his brother Adonijah to 
death. 4) It is a very probable and obvious assumption that Shunem, on account of the re- 
markable beauty of its daughters, may have been the home of one of the concubines of the king 
of Israel in more instances than just this one, 1 Kingsi, 3, 4, and that this furnishes the explana- 
tion of the gentile denomination of the heroine of this piece as “ the Shunamitess ” (Shulamitess), 
5) The analogy of the book of Job, which likewise has a historical fact as its basis underneath its 
dramatic form (comp. H1rzeEu, Job, p. 7ff.), in spite of the fact that its peculiarly speculative 
character seems in a much higher degree to favor the assumption that its contents are purely 
fictitious.* 

[Nore on tou INTERPRETATION or THE Sone or Sotomon—By the Translator.—The substi- 
tution of the typical method, for which ZocKLER contends, in place of the allegorical, which has 
hitherto chiefly prevailed among evangelical interpreters of this book, marks a decided and most 
wholesome advance in its exposition. It is bringing into the study of the Canticles that method 
which has been applied with such salutary effect to the investigation of the Old Testament in 
general, and of its types in particular, by the most recent and able biblical scholars, and which 
is represented, for example, in the well-known writings of Kurrz and FarrBarrn. 

1. The allegorical method, which it is proposed to discard, regards the persons and objects de- 
scribed in this song, as in themselves unreal, as mere figures or names for spiritual persons and 
objects, which latter were the actual and only things contemplated and intended by the inspired 
penman. In what he here writes of Solomon and Shulamith he had before his mind not two real 
or even imaginary persons possessing definite characteristics, and sustaining a known relation to 
each other, which were symbols of spiritual characteristics and of a spiritual relation, the con- 
templation of the former being a medium through which he and others might rise toa fuller and 
more correct’ comprehension of the latter. But in all the language which he employs he is di- 
rectly and consciously describing Christ and His Church. He imputes certain physical attributes 
or outward acts to Solomon, but it is not because they in fact belonged to him personally, or 
were appropriate to him as a man, a monarch, or a husband, but because there are certain attri- 
butes or works of Christ, of which these are or may be constituted emblems. And so in every 
expression used respecting the bride he is not depicting a human person real or ideal, but is 
simply employing a figure of speech which is to be applied directly to the Church, and which finds 
its justification in its fitness to set forth some feature or characteristic of the Church. 

Hence, it happens that the great body of the allegorical interpreters, even the ablest and the 
best, refrain from inquiring into the meaning of the language used in its literal application, as — 








_# [The connection of Shulamith with Shunem does not seem to be as certain, as Z6CKLER conceives it, though his 
scheme of the book is largely built upon it. The derivation of the name from Solomon has commended itself to many who 
haye no sympathy with H17ziq’s ridiculous conceit about Abishag.—Tr.] 
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though this were no part of its true and proper intent, but apply cf Wee ee Ren 
His Church as the parties directly described, and the only ones, in fact, who come ; ‘ LAN ite sen 
i So far from possessing themselves first of the literal sense of the Song iy Ais DUBIEDy, 
Tica ae to the s le of natural life, and making this the basis from which to rise to a spirit- 
a sysisitdbies which should carry the same principles into a higher sphere, viewing in the out- 
ward ‘and the human a reflection of the inward and divine, they positively assert that no chest 
ent literal sense is discoverable, And they triumph in the assertion as an unanswerable argu- 
ment, precluding the possibility of any other than a spiritual interpretation, whereas they are 
destroying the foundation underneath themselves, and making it Tmpossibie upon pls aie 
ples to build up any exposition of the book which shall not rest upon the sand. It is certainly a 
most extraordinary procedure by which to substantiate the claim that the spiritual and the di- 
vine are in this Song set forth under the image of the earthly, to annihilate the latter with a view 
to exalting the former. If there is no substance nor consistency in the earthly image, what be- 
comes of the heavenly counterpart? They who proclaim that they can make no consistent sense 
of the Song in its literal acceptation, should remember that the natural presumption will be not 
that no such sense exists, but that they have failed to find the key to its understanding. And 
if they.cannot interpret the earthly meaning which lies upon the surface, what assurance can 
they give that they are safe guides to its heavenly and hidden mysteries ? What is this but to 
play into the hands of those who claim that they can give a consistent sense to it literally under- 
derstood, and that no higher meaning is necessary or possible? ‘ nae 

We greatly deprecate such language as the following from so devout and evangelical a com- 
mentator as WorpswortH: “ Upon the principles of the literal interpretation, how can it be ex- 
plained that in the Canticles, the bridegroom is called by such various names? How are we to 
account for the fact that the same person, who is called the beloved, is also designated as a king, 
as King Solomon, as a shepherd, as feeding among lilies, as an owner of a garden and of a vine- 
yard, which he has let out to keepers, and of which he will require the fruit?” This is, in our 
judgment, simply a concession to those who insist that there is more than one lover here spoken 
of, or who make of the Song itself a jumble of incoherent fragments. Again, we must utter 
our most vehement protest against such statements as these from the same able writer: “If the 
objects to which the bride is compared in the Canticles are understood in their literal sense, such 
a picture will be produced as would deserve to be censured and condemned in the strong Jan- 
guage of the Roman critic denouncing a tasteless and ill-assorted rhapsody of incongruous enor- 
mities.” “How, again, are we to interpret the description of the bridegroom’s features? Ex- 
pounded literally, some of the details in the portrait are absurd and ridiculous, others are even 
. repulsive and revolting.” It becomes a question whether it is not more reverential to divine in- 
spiration to.abandon the spiritual sense altogether, if it can only be maintained by thus vilifying 
this sacred Song, 

2, Besides this neglect and undue depreciation of the literal sense, we object to the allegorical 
method, in the second place, that it inverts the true relation between the outward form and the 
spititual substance in this Song. By an original divine constitution there are thoughts and 
ideas embodied in the sphere of natural life, which reach into the spiritual sphere, and these are 
- made use of as helps for climbing from the lower to the higher. We must not lose sight of the 

divine economy in this matter, There was not, first, the communication of a complete system of 
doctrine in its fulness and in abstract form, which the sacred writer, being in entire possession 
of, seeks to impart to others—and in go doing, looks about for some analogy which he striyes to 
adapt to it, even at the risk of utterly distorting the inferior object which he so employs. But 
the type comes before the doctrine, and is preparatory to it. God places before the eyes of His’ 
inspired servants, and through them before all others, these outward types, with their correspond- 
ences to the heavenly and divine. These natural objects and relations furnish the lessons which 
under divine guidance they are to study, by which they are to be educated to the comprehension 
of the spiritual, which is wrapped up in them, and which they are adapted. to convey, 

3, The allegorical method further violates the analogy of Old Testament instruction. This was 
once the favorite mode of dealing with types, but it led to such fanciful, grotesque and far-fetched 
explanations as to bring the whole subject of typology into disrepute. and it has now been dis- 
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carded by sober inquirers. The true principles are thus stated by Prof. Farrparrn, Typology, 
L, pp. 81 ff: “In the interpretation of types our first care must be to make ourselves acquainted 


with the truths or ideas involved in them merely as providential transactions or religious ser- 


vices—to make what they were in their immediate relation to the patriarchal or religious wor- * 


shipper, the ground and matter of what, as typical, they are now to the Christian.” “Their typi- 
cal import is not something apart from their natural and immediate design, but consisting of that 
and growing out of it.” “The essential character and objects of the transaction, in which the 
type consists, become thus the ground and matter of its typical relation to the realities of the gos- 
pel. But if we should proceed in an opposite direction and make the essential qualities of the 
antitype the measure of what we are to expect in the type, then, as a matter of course, we shall 
be driven to seek in the latter many trifling and fanciful resemblances, which have no idea or 
principle in them whatever.” The Messianic teaching of the Psalms, which belong to the same 
stage of divine revelation with the Song of Solomon, is entirely of the typical character. It is 
wholly drawn from the personal experience or the official position of David or of Solomon, more 
or less idealized, with or without a removal of human limitations. It is not until we reach the 
period of the prophets that the typical element recedes into the background, and is partially, 


though not entirely, superseded by a more didactic style of instruction, No one can fail to re- © 


cognize the distinction in this respect between Canticles and Ezekiel, ch. xvi., xxiii. 

4, It also disregards the needs of the people of God under the Old Testament. It must be 
assumed that Canticles, like every other book of Scripture, had its special adaptation to the wants 
of those for whom it was immediately prepared. It was part of the divine system of instruction 
under which they were placed, and had its determinate function to fulfil in preparation for Him 
that was to come. Now if it contained the mysteries which allegorical interpreters find hidden 
under its language, it must have been to its earliest readers a sealed book. They did not have 
before them the detailed history and doctrine of Christ and His Church, from which conjecturally 
to fit expressions in the Song by a mere casual and superficial similitude, Nor could they be ex- 
pected to have any inkling whatever of the meaning of passages, whose sense is elicited by pun- 
ning upon words, as though the “chains,” i. 10, represent the “law,” because O0°0A bears some 
resemblance in sound to mA, and the “cyprus flower,” 1. 14, alludes to the atonement because 


of an ambiguity in the word 193, If this is the way that Canticles is to be expounded, it isa 
mere book of riddles, whose solution is sufficiently puzzling and doubtful with all the facts and 
teachings of the gospels before us, but which could not possibly be comprehended while the ob- 
jects referred to were still veiled by the future. If, however, the language of Canticles describes 
not future or unknown objects in enigmatical terms, but scenes real or ideal belonging to the sphere 
of earthly love, which is a symbol of the heavenly, then the analogies of thought must lead di- 
rectly from one.to the other. And Solomon’s contemporaries, as well as later generations, could 
rise at least to a partial comprehension of its meaning; not, it is true, to an exhaustive under- 
standing of it, for the deep meaning of Scripture grows with growing light and fuller knowledge 
and further revelation. But the more advanced interpretation must lie in the line just indicated, 
only penetrating further, not in the way of loading the text with far-fetched and fanciful ‘senses. 
Scripture does not have a multiple sense, if by this be meant that it is to bear every signification 
which can by possibility be put upon its disconnected words; but the ideas manifestly underlying it 
may be followed out into further developments and wider applications. 

5. Our last objection to the allegorical method is that it cannot achieve a well grounded and satis- 
factory interpretation of this book. It loses itself perpetually in details, where it spends its 
strength in random guess-work. The ingenuity with which this may be done, and the devout 
spirit with which it may be pervaded, cannot alter the essentially vicious character of the pro- 
cess, As ADAM CLARKE justly says, he could make anything whatever out of this Song that he 
was disposed to make, if he were allowed equal liberty: he could find Arminianism in it or any 
type of doctrine he chose. The pious use made of the language of the book cannot redeem it 
from the charge of mal-interpretation. It is not exposition but substituting human fancies for 
the true meaning and intent of the divine Word. The pious senses inserted, the edifying re- 
flections and the devout meditations do not sanctify a mode of dealing with the book of God so 
utterly unwarrantable. 


~ 
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ia; i arate particular, not with a view to its place in the des- 
areal ane : rect Aerie sys “eee aie ¥ the spiritual object. typified by it, neces- 
Jp eaie » ‘h ‘ serious distortion of the lessons to be conveyed, and to a marring and 
sanily : set : ; sae and beauty of the objects depicted. Thus Dr. AppIson ALEXANDER 
— of pntee ith y. 3, “The parable, as a whole, corresponds to its subject as a whole, 
i all ip ana included in the one, are not separately intended to denote particulars in- 
din the other, A lion may be a striking emblem of a hero i but it does not follow that 
\cabeasie st all be significant of something in the man. Nay, they 
the mane, claws, efc., of the beast mu 18 : cf af 'y 
cannot even be supposed to be so, without sensibly detracting from the force and beauty of the 
image as a whole.” See also similar language used on Isaiah Ix. 7, and in his Commentary on 
Mark iv. 13, and xii. 6. 1s it surprising that WorDsWoRTH could see no beauty in the figures 
of this book literally understood after mercilessly carving them to shapeless fragments by his 
est vis 
“ apppenibae we believe the typical to be the true method of interpreting this Song, and 
we shall conceive it to be a most important service rendered by this commentary if it shall in 
any measure contribute to check the unbridled extravagance of the prevalent devotion to alle- 
gory and encourage & simpler and juster style of interpretation. According to the typical un- 
derstanding of Canticles, which has already been characterized in the general, but may here be 
more exactly described, its primary subject and that which is denoted by its language in its 
literal acceptation is the loving intercourse of king Solomon and his bride. But in consequence 
of Solomon’s representative character as the vicegerent and type of the divine king of Israel, 
his individual and earthly relations become the mirror of the spiritual and the heavenly. His 
human love to the woman of his choice is the symbol of the love of God to His elect people, of 
Jehovah to Israel, of Christ to Hischurch. This latter is not directly and enigmatically described 
by the terms of the Song, but is shadowed forth by the scenes and the feelings which are de- 
picted in it. The Solomon of the Song is not the heavenly, but the earthly Solomon: he is pre- 
sented, however, not in his individual personality merely, but in the capacity of a king and a 
lover or a husband, thus suggesting the ideal king and the ideal lover, and to this extent, and in 
this manner, shadowing forth the greatest and most glorious of monarchs, the most tender and 
affectionate, the most loving and the best of bridegrooms, Jehovah-Jesus. 

The very first step toward the correct understanding of this book as of any type, or parable, 
or similitude whatsoever is the inquiry after its literal sense,—what is the object itself thatis here 
presented? It is impossible to develop the spiritual meaning of a symbol until it is first ascer- 
tained what the symbol is. The literal sense is the foundation of the whole. If this be not cor- 
rectly gathered and distinctly apprehended, every ulterior result is vitiated. The most cursory 
inspection shows this book to relate to the loving intercourse of a bridegroom and his bride, 
But what is the precise nature and the mutual relations of the several scenes depicted? Do the 
various parts cohere in one connected narrative, which traces through successive steps the grow- 
ing intimacy of the loving pair? if so, what is the story, or the plot which forms the ground work ~ 
of the book? Or does it contain a series of detached. scenes, each complete in itself? if SO, 
what are the limits of each, and what the precise situation and action depicted in it? Is the 
whole prior to marriage, or subsequent to marriage, or does the marriage occur in the course of 
the Song, andif'so, where? A true conception must first be gained of the book in the exhibi- 
tion which it makes of the human love described in it, before we can be prepared to, understand 
the particular aspect, method, or measures of divine love which it is adapted to set forth. 

The service performed by the erotic commentators on. this Song in the history of interpreta- 
tion, is that of directing attention to this most astonishing oversight on the part of the allegorists, 
one extreme as usual generating its opposite, and thus preparing the way for its own correction. 
The egregious perversions of the literal sense by those who have bestowed upon it their exclu- 
sive attention can only be fairly refuted and their utter baselessness shown, when the correct 
scheme of this book shall be fully drawn out and fortified in every part, ji 

Tn our opinion Zécxuer has not been as successful in his results as he is correct in his method. 
Neither he nor Denrrzscu, whom he follows with some modifications, has solved ¢ 


he problem of 
the book so far as to make a faithful exhibit of its literal sense. 


They are both captivated with 


. 
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the idea, which we are persuaded is fallacious, of finding a regularly unfolded plot, and in their 
eagerness to make out continuity and progress they have obtruded upon this sacred poem what 
finds no warrant in its text, and marred the artless simplicity of its structure by needless com- 
plications. A complete and satisfactory presentation of the literal sense of Vanticles is a very 
great desideratum ; and this is the direction in which we are disposed to look with the greatest 

_ hope for further progress in unfolding its more profound mysteries. 
Upon the literal is built the ethical sense. Dxx1rzscu here loses himself too much in a mere 
romantic sentimentalism. The erotic interpreters, as GINsBuRG, discover an example of virtue 
_ superior to the greatest temptations: they make it a story of faithful love shown in a maiden, 
whom the king by all his arts and by the most dazzling allurements cannot seduce from her 
shepherd lover to whom she had given her heart. Zécxuzr here attempts a compromise which 
is ari attitude he frequently occupies in the course of his commentary. He drops the shepherd 
lover, but still represents Solomon in an unfavorable though less repulsive light, and makes all 
_ the pure and elevating influence proceed from Shulamith, who is the true heroine of the Song, 
and by whom her royal husband is completely over-shadowed. The discontent with Solomon’s 
court and with the’style of life prevailing there, which Dexirzscx affirms, is pushed by ZockLER 
to what is perhaps its legitimate result, dissatisfaction with Solomon himself who was tainted 
by the ¢orrupting influences around him. She however wins the proud lord of a harem com- 
pletely to herself and makes him all her own; from love to her he forsakes his voluptuous court 
for the retirement and gentle pleasures of her country home. He thus finds init the triumph of 
chastity over sensuality, of a pure monogamy over the voluptuousness of polygamy. 

We cannot deny that there is a certain attractiveness at the first view in the thought of a re- 
buke to polygamy in the person of one, by whom it was carried to such unheard of excess, if it . 
were not that the whole thing is imported into the Song by the mere fancy of the interpreter. 
Whatever unfavorable surmises might attach to Solomon’s life as recorded in Kings, there is 
nothing whatever in this book to justify them. He says and does nothing to warrant the sus- 
picion of a want of constancy in his love for Shulamith or a fickle preference for others. Shula- 
mith never betrays any apprehension that she has not her full share of his love, or that his conduct 
belies his professions of fond attachment, The temporary separation—it can scarcely be called es- 
trangement—which gives her so much pain, is traced by herself to her own drowsy inaction, v. 
3. The only allusion to the existing number of queens, vi. 8,is for the sake of yanking her above 
them all as the idol of her husband’s heart. The daughters of Jerusalem never appear as rivals, 
toward whom Shulamith expresses or cherishes any jealousy. But apart from the unfounded pre- 
sumptions on which the whole is based, it involyes a preposterous conflict between Solomon’s 
regal dignity and his married state, that in order to possess Shulamith as his own, and be com- 
pletely hers, he should have to abandon his capital and his court and the occupations of royalty, 
and go to live with her in her mother’s house at Shunem. And further, it is a most extraordi- 
nary mode of inculcating monogamy for Shulamith to marry a king already the possessor of 
sixty queens, and then to set about securing him entirely to herself, and leading him to abandon 
all the rest. Would not this be more like the artful intriguing favorite than the guileless, sim- 
ple-hearted child of nature, which she is represented as being? 

All that can in fairness be made out of the ethical view of this book, as it appears to us, is 
that two parties are here described who live in and for each other. Proofs and instances are 
given of their devotion and fondness, their ardent longing for each other when separated, their 
delight in each other when united, their increased enjoyment in every source of pleasure, of . 
which they partake together. The constancy, the tenderness, the purity, the fervor of wedded 
love, finds repeated and varied exemplification. Canticles does not rise to the inculcation of 
monogamy nor assert for marriage that according to its primeval institution and its true idea 
it must be between one man and one woman. It alludes to polygamy, vi. 8, without disallowing 
or positively prohibiting it as an offence against the ordinance of God and the welfare of man. It 
belongs to a dispensation under which for the hardness of men’s hearts this institution had been 
suffered to be clouded, and its original brightness dimmed. It issues no interdict against po- 
lygamy, but it undermines it. First, by drying up its source. It exhibits a style of intercourse: 
between the sexes which is pure, elevated andrefined, sensitive to the charms of beauty and of per- 
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tions, but without a trace of sensuality. There is no grossness, no impurity, no in- 
es éscn Everything of that nature which has been attached to this gem of songs, should 
be laid to the account of mistranslation or misinterpretation. we by raising up an ad- 
versary too powerful for it. This Song depicts a mutual love which is absolutely exclusive, 
ii, 2,16; iv. 12; vi. 8,9; vii. 10; viii. 6, 7; and before which polygamy must fall, not ‘be- 
Ae it is forbidden, but because it cannot be endured. Sig 

Greatly as we approve of ZocKLER’S typical method of dealing with Canticles, we cannot 
accept what is peculiar in the typical views which he deduces from ily This follows, of course, 
from the exceptions we have taken to his literal conception of it, upon which ai is based. Some 
may probably be shocked by the fact that he represents Shulamith as Solomon’s superior in point 
of virtue and purity, and the instrument of working at least a temporary change for the better in 
him, while at the same time he says that Solomon and Shulamith are types of the Lord and His 
dhrarahs This, however, is not of itself sufficient to condemn his view. All types have their 
deficiencies. Some are deplorably defective, without after all ceasing to be types. There is a 
real foundation for what ZockLER* calls types of analogy and types of contrast, or as we have 
ourselyes been in the habit of designating them, direct and inverse types, the former being ob- 
jects which directly shadow forth the future good, and the latter such as stand in opposition, to 
it or represent a want which it can supply. And in every individual type there are at the same 
time elements of correspondence with the ultimate ideal and of divergence from it, both of which 
must be taken into the account if its full lessons are to be unfolded. 

If the question respected the typical character of Solomon on the whole, as a personage in the 
sacred History, it could not be objected that a more unfavorable view is taken of him than the 
facts recorded warrant. And it may be added that in the book of Ecclesiastes, which is inversely 
or negatively Messianic, the kingdom of Solomon is shown upon its unsatisfying side, in which it 
presents a marked contrast with that of his great antitype. We are now, however, solely con- 
cerned with Solomon as he is represented in the Song of songs, The typical, as the other les- 
sons of the Song must be drawn from itself, without any such supplement at least from other 
sources as would distort the image presented here. A picture is presented tous belonging to 
the sphere of natural life; this inust be simply transferred to the spiritual sphere to yield its 
typical or higher meaning. Features of Solomon’s character which would have marred the 
significance or effect of the whole, may be neglected or lost sight of. They do not belong to the 
conception of this Song, which must be interpreted by itself. 

Did the writer of this book intend anything more than the literal and ethical sense? ZécKLER 
thinks not. He supposes him to have composed this poem, setting forth this incident in the 
life of Solomon. He had no more in his mind than the human parties, the play of their affec- 
tions, and the fond relation constituted between them. But the nature of the transaction itself, 
and the position of the principal actor in the sacred history impart to it a typical import, of > 
which Solomon himself, in writing it, had no conception. Its connection with Solomon, and its 
ethical bearings in his view justify its place among the sacred oracles, even apart from its mys- 
tical meaning. This is a question of some difficulty. For, 1. It cannot be affirmed that the 
book itself contains any clear indication of its higher meaning; what has been adduced as 
showing that the writer intended something more profound than lies upon the surface, is mostly 
of doubtful interpretation, and is scarcely sufficient to produce conviction. 2. Such instances as 
Ruth, Esther, and many of the Proverbs may make us cautious in undertaking to determine in 
advance what amount of evident religious character is necessary to entitle a book to admission 
to the canon of the Old Testament. 3. The sacred historians in all probability were ignorant _ 
of the typical nature of much that they have recorded. 

Nevertheless, we cannot but believe that the writer of this divine Song recognized the sym- 
bolical character of that love, which he has here embellished. The typical character of the 
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a ready and spontaneous association to the covenant-relation of the King par excellence to the 
people, whom He had espoused to Himself, is surely no extravagant supposition, even if the 
analogous instance of Psalm xly. did not remove it from the region of conjecture to that of 
established fact. The mystical use made of marriage so frequently in the subsequent scriptures, 
with evident and even yerbal allusion to this Song, and the constant interpretation of both the 
Synagogue and the Church, show the naturalness of the symbol, and enhance the probability 
that the writer himself saw what the great body of his readers have found in-his production. 
And whatever may. be said apologetically of the sacredness of this book, if its inspired author 
intended it in its literal sense alone, it exalts it so prodigiously, and frees it so completely from 
every shadow of objection, to suppose him to have employed this symbol with some conscious- 
ness of its sacred meaning, that I cannot bring myself to believé that the wise King of Israel was 
so blind as some have imagined him to be. And I am not sure but the absence of the name 
of God, and-of any distinctive religious expressions throughout the Song is thus to be accounted 
for that the writer, conscious of the parabolic character of what he is describing, felt that there 
would be an incongruity in mingling the symbol with the thing symbolized, See Isaac 
TayLor’s Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry, pp. 174, 5]. 


35. HISTORY AND LITERATURE. (BIBLIOGRAPHY) OF THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SONG OF 
SOLOMON, oN 


a. The allegorical attempts at explanation in ancient and modern times.* 

It is as impossible to deny that the mystical and allegorical view of the Song of Solomon, 
which entirely disregards the literal sense, and sees nothing in it but an exhibition in a figura- 
tive dress, of the covenant-relation between Jehovah and Israel, or of the loving communion 
of Messiah with His Church, may have had advocates among the Jewish scribes before the close 
of the Old Testament canon, as it is to prove that this view was the only one in the period 
before Christ, or that it was the conditio sine qua non of the reception of the book into the 
canon. For neither the acquaintance which the author of Prov. i-ix, xxil.—xxiv betrays with it 
(see 3 3, Rem. 1), nor the frequent use made of it by the prophet Hosea at a somewhat later 
period (comp. Hos. xiv. 6-9 with Cant. u. 1, v. 15, iv. 11, vi. 11, eéc.), affords any certain proof 
that the allegorical explanation was already cultivated before the exile at the expense of the 
historical. That according to the tradition of the Talmud (see R. Azarras in Meor Enaim, 
p. 175 6), Ezra only admitted such books to the canon as “ were composed by the prophets im 
the Holy Spirit,’ can no more be esteemed a historical testimony for the exclusive prevalence 
of the allegorical interpretation at the time of the collection of the canon, than the statement 
of the Tarcum oni.1, that the Song of Songs was sung “ by Solomon the prophet and king 
of Israel in the spirit of prophecy.” Nor can any proof be brought from the Old Testament 
Apocrypha of the existence of the allegorical mode of interpretation before the time of Christ. 
The passages adduced for this purpose by Rosenmurnuzr, Wisd, viii. 2, 9, 16, 18; Eccles, xxiv. 
18, 19, by no means necessarily imply that the bride of the Canticles was taken to be the divine 
wisdom; and against the validity of the passage Eccles. xlvii. 15-17 urged by Kuru, even 
HENGSTENBERG has shown that Solomon’s mapoupia, rapufodrat and épunveiat, “ proverbs, 
parables and interpretations” here extolled, simply refer to the proverbs and enigmatical say- 
ings of the king mentioned, 1 Kin. v. 12 (iv. 82) ff, x. 1 ff, not to any mystical sense of this 
“Song of songs.” Nor can the Sepruaa. be adduced as representing the allegorical interpre~ 
tation of this Song; for though it renders TIDN WN iv. 8 by amd doyye miorews and MYM by 
6c evdoxia, these are errors of translation, which only show that the two localities in question: 
(Amana and Tirzah) were no longer known to the authors of the Alexandrian version. No 
certain traces of a use of the Song of Solomon in an allegorical sense can be pointed out even 
in the writings of Paizo; and the same is true of the New Testament, where, at the utmost. 
Rev. iii. 20 might be regarded as an expression taken from the Song of Solomon, explained of 





* Comp. in general Ep. Cunrrz, Histoire Critique de linterpretation du Cant. des Cantiques. Strasburg, 1834, [also the- 
account given of preceding commentators in the commentaries of WiuLIAms, pp. 108-126, GINSBURG, Pp- 20-102, Moopy SneAEr 
pp. 623-640, and Tanupp pp. 16-36, of which the translator has freely availed himself in such additions as he has thought it . 
needful to make.]} 
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the Messiah, but is more probably to be traced, like what is elsewhere said of Christ as the 
bridegroom of His Church (e. g. Mat. ix. 15, John 11. 29, ele.), to 54 ped “Pal = 
expressions in the figurative language of the prophets general. sino a sai yin: 3 
opposition to the different judgment expressed by HSN Games respec nee ee 0 
the New Testament, comp. especially UMBREIT in Herzog . Real Lneye., vol. vi. p. ads 

Accordingly, it is not until the period after Christ and His apostles that really unmistakable 
traces are found of the allegorical understanding and treatment of the Song of Solomon; and in 
the first instance in the way that the author of the fourth book of Esdras, an apocalyptic pro- 
duction of a Jewish Christian, written probably in the time of Domitian, uses the expressions 
“lily” and “dove,” v. 24, 26, with unmistakable reference to Cant. li. 1, vi. 9, as mystical 
designations of the Church of God. Then in an allegorical explanation of ill. il, given by R. 
Simon BEN GAMALIEL about the year 120 of the Christian era (see Taanith, IV. 8): and 
finally in the solemn asseveration of R. Axrsa, the celebrated contemporary of this R. Simon 
(in Yadaim ILI. 5), that Canticles defiles the hands, and is to be regarded not only as a holy, 
but in comparison with the rest of the Hagiographa as a most holy book f (wp wap), The 
Synagogue, from the first centuries of the Christian era, must have universally proceeded on 
the assumption attested by this declaration of a hidden allegorical sense to this book. For 
Oriezn and Jnrome testify that it was a universal custom among the Jews in their time, not . 
to allow any one to study the Canticles, the account of the creation in Genesis (the Nwvyn 
mw) or the Ist chap. of the Prophet Ezekiel (the 12379 NYyn) before the thirtieth year of 
his life. And Inn Ezra declares that it was an undoubted and undisputed fact that nothing 
in the Canticles was spoken literally, but all figuratively.t 

Great: numbers of both Jewish and Christian interpreters have since treated the Song of 
Solomon in this one-sided allegorical method, which fritters away the historical sense altogether, 
and sets it aside as offensive. Of the former, the most ancient whose work has come down to 
us is the author of the Tarcum, which is at all events post-Talmudic. The model thus given 
was followed by most of the Rabbins of the middle ages, particularly Rasu1, Krmcut, and 
Inn Ezra, of Toledo, in the twelfth century, who has already been mentioned, and who sees in 
the book an allegorical and prophetical representation of the history of Israel from the time of 
_ Abraham (whilst the other rabbinical interpreters almost universally, ike the Targumisr, 
make the action begin with the exodus from Egypt under Moses) ; likewise Moses MAIMONIDES 
(1204), who in his More Nebochim, explains some passages at least of the poem, and this in 
such a way that “its historical contents vanish entirely, and the mystical signification of its 
poetical. and figurative expressions is alone of any worth.” In the Church Origen brought 
the mystical and allegorical mode of treatment into vogue, and by far the greatest number of 
the fathers and the theologians of the middle ages, and even of more recent times, have followed 
him, with however the subordinate variations that to the mystico-spiritual view represented by 
him, by JznomE, Macarius, THEoporET, BERNARD of Clairvaux, efc., there have also been 
added in the course of time a mystico-doctrinal (Cyprian, ATHANAsIvS, JoacuIm Lancs, 
RaMBACH, STARKE, ¢éc.), a mystico-political or historical (Aveustin, Lurazr), a mystico- 
prophetical (Coccrrus, Guuicu, Heuniscu, Rennarpr, etc.), a mystico-Mariological (AMBROSE, 
Rueert y. Deutz, Dionysius CaRTHUSIANUS, Mion, GHISLERIUS, SALMERON, CoRNELIUS A 





great; and throughout the’ New Testa: 
meaning.” The passages, which he cites in proof of this conclusion in his commentary pp. 53-55, are not all equally convine- 
ing; some are wholly fanciful. But enough remain to satisfy an unprejudiced mind that the inspired writers of the New 
Testament and our Lord Himself found a d 


eeper meaning in this Son i nae: 
ft See the passage in J. D. MicHAzEtis’ Preface : Pa ee eee 


“Absit omni modo ut qui i i canti 
: : ; qui Israclita negaret, quod canticum canticorum 
pee ters ie soe or sacrum; quia totus mundus tanti non est ac ille dies quo eetteain canticorum Israeli est 
atum. Omnia enim Hagiographa sacra sunt, sed canticum eanticoram/est sacratissimum. Etsi qua de Salomonis scriptis 
dissensio fuit (viz., whether they belong in the canon—com . : 


. Aboth F 
tantum de Ecclesiaste fuit.” p de Rappr Naraay, c 1 in Dexirzscu, Hohel., p. 48), ea 
£ Preef., in Cant. Cantic.: “ Absit, absit, ut canticum cantic 
: aoghceas E Bran: 3 orum de voluptate carnali agat; omni ius fi, i 
dicuntur. Nisi enim maxima ejus dignitas, inter libros Scripture sacre relatum Role “e ave: ee Aas ree 
troversia.” esset ; neque ulla de eo est con- 
’, 
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LaPIDE, etc.), and even a mystico-hieroglyphical (PurzNporr and Runes, 1776). They are 
all agreed, however, that the whole poem was conceived by the author with a conscious alle- 
gorical design. The most recent allegorical expositors also occupy substantially the same 
ground, now inclining to one and now to another of these modifications; as RosENMUELLER 
Hue and KaisErr have sought each in his own way to reproduce the mystico-historical a 
political method of explanation of former times ; Gourz, the mystico-prophetical; H. A, Haun, 
Kein, O. vy. Geruach, HenastenperG, the mystico-doctrinal; Gust. Jann and others, the 
mystico-spiritual mode of explanation. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I, JEWISH ALLEGORICAL EXPOSITIONS. 
_ Tareum in Cant. Canticorum (contained in the Taraum to the five Megilloth, viz., Song of 
Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, Ecclesiastes), best printed in the Paris and London 
polyglots. It betrays, by its references to the Taumup, and even to the Mohammedans, that 
it was not composed until the eighth century probably, which, however, does not exclude a 
higher antiquity for many of its remarks and stories strung together in the style of the 
Haggada. It forms’ a continuous “picture of Israel’s history from the exodus out of Egypt 
through the oppressions of the kingdoms of the world until his final redemption.” “Draw me 
after thee” (i. 4), is explained of the march of the people under the conduct of Jehovah to 
Sinai; ‘“ Look not at me, because I am black” (i. 6) of the penitent confession of sin by those 
who had forsaken Jehovah for the golden calf; “Tell me, thou whom my soul loveth, where 
thou feedest,” etc. (i. 7), of Moses’ supplication for the transgressing people; the festive pro- 
cession described in iii, 6-11 of the taking of the promised land by Joshua, and the building of 
Solomon’s temple; the words (vii. 13) “let us go to the vineyards,” eéc., of Israel praying for 
deliverance from the Babylonish exile; the “odorous mandrakes” (vii. 14) of the period of 
deliverance already come; and finally, the concluding verse (viii. 14) is explained as a petition 
to the Lord, that He would speedily bring back the scattered people to the “spice mountains,” 
i. e., to the temple mountain in Jerusalem, with its fragrant offerings of incense—all this is 
interwoven with gross anachronisms, strange leaps of thought, and extravagant fancies of every 
description; comp. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge der Juden, etc., p. 65 f.; Drxrrzscu, 
Hohel., p. 49; Umprert, loc. cit., p. 208 f. [See the English translation of this Tarcum in 
Grxt on Canticles, 1728, and in Apam CLARKE’s Commentary. ] 

Rasa (1. e., R. Sotomon BEN Isaac, ¢ 1105), Commentarius in libros historicos et Salomonis 
V. ©, in Lat. vertit J. Fr. Brurraavrt, 1714 (on the rabbinical editions of this Commentator, 
who is particularly valuable on account of his copious communications from older Jewish 
allegorical interpreters, comp. DE Rosst, Histor. Worterbuch der Judischen Schriftsteller, from 
the Italian, by HamBrreur, 1839; also J. Car. Wor, Bibliotheca Hebrwa, 1715-33, 4 vols.) 

Davin Kracut (son of Josepn Kiucut, born at Narbonne, 1190, died after 1250), Commen- 
tarius in Oantic. Canticor. (in the rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf; inclining to the 
literal interpretation of Scripture, yet setting the greatest store also by the older allegorizing 
tradition, especially in the exegesis of Messianic passages; comp. M. Herpenserm in HEerzoq’s 
Real-Encyklop. XIX. 693). 

Ispn Ezra (1167) Commentar. in Cant. Cant., also in Bomberg’s and Buxtorf’s Bibles; 
differs from the Tarcum and most of the other rabbins in finding the history of Israel from the 
time of Abraham allegorically and prophetically represented in the Song of Solomon, and hence 
it is not until chap. ii. that he comes down to the times of Moses and the giving of the law; he 
sees, for example, in the voice of the bridegroom, “who comes leaping over mountains and 
_ hills,” ii. 8, the thunder of Jehovah, by which Sinai was shaken (comp. Ps. xxix.), refers the 
“peeping of the bridegroom through the window ” (ii. 9), to God’s looking down upon His people 
oppressed in Egypt for their help, eéc., etc. 

Moses Marmonrpes (+ 1204) Moreh Nebochim seu Doctor perplecorum, ed. Jo. Buxtorr, 
1629, comp. the Arabic and French edition “le Guide des Eyarés,” by S. Munx, Par. 1856-61, 
2 vols., explains in the first part of this work in addition to many other passages of the Old 
Test., which represent the divine under sensible images, various sentences from the Song of 
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Solomon, and in so doing returns to the extremely arbitrary and desultory method of the older 
Midrash which “at every verse or clause of a verse pours out a perfect cornucopia of the most 
heterogeneous thoughts and fancies,” without aiming at any continuous historico-allegorical 
explanation of the whole. A characteristic specimen is afforded by the remark upon the open- 
ing words i. 2, where the “kiss of his mouth” is taken. to be a mystical designation of the — 
union of the Creator with the creature (apprehensio Creatoris.cum summo amore Dei conjuncta, 
s. Neshikah), and the.well-known phrase of the rabbins that Moses, Aaron and Miriam died 
“in the kiss of God” is traced back to this as its origin. Comp. Buxtorr’s Adit. p. 523, and 
generally Josr, Art. “ Maimonides ” in Herzoe’s Zncycl. VIII. 691 ff. 

Moszs BEN TiBBon, IMMANUEL BEN SALomo the Roman, and other rabbinical adherents of 
the cabalistic and philosophical exegesis of the Jews of the middle ages differ from the common 
historico-allegorical interpretation in that Solomon is to them a symbol of the highest spiritual 
will (the intedlectus agens), Shulamith a symbol of the lower, merely sensuous and receptive 
understanding (the intellectus materialis), and the whole is a representation of the union of both 
effecting the purification of the latter. On the contrary the religious poetry of the Jews of 
Spain in the Pijut, in so far as it is based on the Song of Solomon, rests: on that more widely 


diffused allegorical view, which sees in Shulamith the “ congregation of Israel ” Ose nd33). 
Comp. Sacus, felig. Poesie der Juden in Spanien, p. 267; Detirzscu, Hohel. p. 50.* 


II, CHRISTIAN ALLEGORISTS. 


a. The mystico-spiritual interpretation. (Regarding the whole as a figurative representa- 
tion of the intercourse of Christ with the believing soul). 


ORIGEN in Cant. Canticorum Homilie duo translated into Lat. by Jerome (see his Opp. ed. 
Vauuars. Vol. III., p. 500 ff.) is the founder of that method of interpretation which sees in the 
bride of the Canticles the soul pining for union with God, and in the bridegroom the divine love 
which sanctifies, purifies and elevates it to itself; he accordingly explains the whole in a moral- 
Ssoteriological or mystico-psychological manner. Comp. what JrRomE says in his translation : 
“ Canticum canticorum amorem caelestium divinorumque desiderium incutit anime sub specie 
sponse et sponsi, caritatis et amoris vs perveniendum docens ad consortium Dei.’—In his more 
extended commentary in XII. réuoi, of which only four books are still extant in the Latin 
translation of Rurrn (see Origenis Opp. ed. Lommatzscu, Vol. 14,15) he had explained the 
bride of the Canticles by turns of the individual souls of Christians striving after union with 
Christ, and of the Church as the collective body of believers, thus combining the mystico-doc- 
trinal with the mystico-spiritual interpretation; and yet through Jerome, who translated the 
former work only into Latin, and not the latter also, the mystico-spiritual interpretation was 
rendered almost exclusively influential as a model for later interpreters, particularly in the West.** 
' Evszstus of Caesarea, Comment. in Cant. Canticor. (lost except a few questions). 

Macarius the elder or the Egyptian (+ about 390) Opera ed. Pritrus, Lips. 1699 (explains 
the Song of Solomon likewise of. the loving intercourse of the soul with God). . 

[Grecory of Nyssa, In Cantica Canticorwm Explanatio ;. fifteen homilies continuing the ex- 
position to the middle of the sixth chapter. “Of the two alternative interpretations of OrI- | 
aun, that which identified the bride with the human soul is peculiar, as an exclusive interpreta- 
tion, to the homilies of Grecory of Nyssa.”—Tururr. | 

THEODoRETUS, Interpretatio in Cantic. Canticorum, Opp. Vol. Il. ed. Scuuntzz, Hal. 1770. 
[“ Of all the patristic comments on the Song those of TaroporeEt are the most valuable. They 
are executed with judgment, and with a careful but discriminating regard to the labors of 
earlier writers; are sufficiently full without being prolix; and have come down to us com- 
plete. In them Christ is the Bridegroom; the Bride is the Church, more especially as the 





* On the bibliography of the Jewish expositions of the Song of Solomon in general comp. KievKer, Sammlung der 
Gedichte Salomo’s, etc., pp. 58-67, [also GinsbuRG, The Song of Songs, pp. 24-60]. : 

** The well-known comparison of the contents of the three boo 
to the philosophical triad 74:K7, dvo.xy and AoytKy (or Oewprr7), 
also rests upon a mystico-spiritual sense of the Canticles, 


ks of Solomon, wz., Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Canticles, 
which OniceEn first suggested and Jrnome adopted from him, 
Comp. the Introduction to the Proverbs of Solomon, p. 1. 
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company of those who have been perfected in all virtues; those, who have not yet reached 
the full degree of perfection being represented as the Bride's companions,” —THRUPP. | 

Maximus Conrussor, Paraphrasis in Cant. Canticorwm (in the Greek Catene to the O. Test. 
in Fronto Ducanus, Auctar. Biol. Pair. 11. 681 ff. and in the Bibl. Patr. ed. Morzut, Vol. 
XIII. ; comp. also the Catena in Cant. Cantic. by Mrursius, Lugd. Batav. 1617 +). 

Wiuuiram (Abbot at Ebersberg in Bavaria 1085) Paraphrasis in Cant. Canticorum, ed. 
Mervuua, Lugd., Bat. 1598, and H. Horrmany, Bresl. 1827, gave a twofold paraphrase of the 
Song of Solomon, in which he followed the customary allegorical method, one in Lat, hexameters, 
the other in old high German prose, in both regarding the whole as a colloquy between Christ 
and the believing soul. The old high German treatise like Norxmr’s somewhat older para- 
phrase of the Psalms is of great interest in the history of language. Comp. Horrmann in the 
German Edition already mentioned, as wellas W. Scuzrur, Leben Willirams, \ete., Vienna, 
1866. 

Honortus of Autun, Hxpositio in Oantica Canticorum Salomonis, in Bibl. Patrum Lugdun. 
Vol. XX. (the Preefatio especially important on account of its laying down the theory of the 
fourfold sense of Scripture, which the exposition of particular passages then seeks to point out 
everywhere, according especial prominence to the sensus moralis). 

Bernarp of Clairvaux, Sermones 86 Super Cant. Canticorwm, Opp. Vol. II. ed. Venet. (a 
diffuse mystico-practical exposition, which, however, only treats the first two chapters and the 
opening words of the third, and explains the whole of the soul seeking her heavenly bridegroom 
and introduced by Him first into the garden, then into the banquet hall, and finally into the 
sleeping chamber, sometimes, moreover, weaving in a doctrinal interpretation as on i, 2, where 
kissing with the kiss of His mouth is explained of the incarnation of Christ, this “ condescend- 
ing miracle of a kiss, in which not mouth is pressed to mouth but God is united with man,” 
etc.* The continuation of this gigantic work attempted by Brrnarn’s pupil, Ginperr v. Hoy- 
LAND, only carries it on to v. 10 in 58 discourses); ,Comp. also FERNBACHER: die Reden des 
heil. Bernuarp wher das Hohelied, deutsch bearbeitet [The Discourses of St. BERNARD on 
the Canticles,” rendered into German}, Leipz. 1866. 

Ricwarp A.S, Victorz, THomas Aquinas, BonAvENTURA, GeRsHON and others represent 
in their Lxpositiones in Cantic. Canticorum the same mystico-psychological explanation, ac- 
cording to which the Song of Solomon forms a compendium of the science of inward Christian 
experience, an inexhaustible mine of ideas and fancies as profound as they are arbitrary. 
[« Aquinas is said to have dictated his commentary on his death-bed.’’] 

TERESA DE JESUS, Conceptos del amor de Dios sobra algunas palabras de los cantares de Salomon 
(“ Thoughts on the love of God suggested by some verses in Canticles)”—explains particularly 
the passages i. 2; ii. 3; ii, 4; il. 5, e¢e., of the marriage of the enraptured soul with the holy 
Trinity, or of the fourth and highest stage of her peculiar mystical theory of prayer; comp. my 
essay “ TeRusIA y. AVILA,” eéc., in the Zeitschr. f. Luth. Theol, 1865, I. and II. 

JUAN DE LA Onuz (Joun of the cross), Cantico espiritual entre el alma e Christo sw esposo 
(“spiritual song between the soul and Christ its bridegroom”’—a free poetic imitation of some 
of the principal passages of the Song of Solomon, especially from chap. ili.—vi.; comp. the essay 
already referred to in the Zeitschr. f. Luth. Theol. 1866, 1., particularly p. 59 ff.). 

[The commentary of the Spanish Jesuit, Gaspar Sanctivus (or SancueEz), published in 1616, 
forms a quarto volume of nearly 400 pages, which is highly commended by Moopy Srvuazr for 
its learning and research and the spirituality of its views. ] 

Detri0, Deneapo, Soromayor, Prnepa, Onoczo, These and other Spanish mystics adopt 
the same allegorical method in their commentaries with those before named, explaining the 
“cheeks of the bride,” iv. 8, of outward Christianity in good works; her slender neck, vil. 5, 
of the constancy of the love of Christ; her golden chains, i. 10, of faith; the silver points on 
the ornaments of gold, i. 11, of the holiness of the walk; the spikenard, i. 12, of redeemed 





* His representation of the individual soul of the Christian as in some sort the bride of Christ is justified by Brrnarp 
by a reference to the fact that individuals as members of the Church, which is the proper bride of the Lord, evidently 
have part in this common title of honor and in the blessings therewith connected. “ Quod enim simul omnes plene inte- 
greque possidemus, hoc singuli sine contradictione participamus.” (Serm. XII.). 
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humanity; the bunch of myrrh, i, 13: of the passion of Christ; the i thorns eee the se 
ii. 2, of temptations by tribulations, by all sorts of crimes or by heretics ; the chariots of Am- 
minadab ” of the devil, ee. Comp. C. A. Winkmns, Fray Luis pE LEon: eine Biographie aus 
der Geschichte der Spanischen Inquisition und Kirche (Halle, 1866), p. 206 ff. 3 

Joun Micu. DILnLHERR, Gottliche Liebesflamme oder Betrachtung unterschredlicher Stellen 
des Hohenlieds [Divine flame of love or a Consideration of divers passages in the Canticles], 
Nuremberg, 1640; also, Annotationes in Canticum, Wratislaw, 1680. sd 

J. Marre BourrieREs DE LA Morun Guyon, Le Cantique des Cantiques, interprété selon le 
sens mystique; Grenoble, 1685. In this commentary, composed, according to her own confes- 
sion, in one day and a half, but which was nevertheless commended by Bossunr above her 
other writings, she closely resembles the preceding adherents of the mystico-spiritual interpre- 
tation, and seems particularly to have drawn from THERESA and Sr. BERNARD. itis 

[J. Hamon (+1687), Zxplication du Cantique des Cantiques. “ Physician of Port Royal and 
continuator of the expositions of BERNARD.” ] 

Joacuim Lancer, RampBacu, Starxe and others in the last century seek to connect as far as 
possible the mystico-doctrinal view of the Song of Solomon with the mystico-spiritual ; comp. 
the following rubric, p. 31. 

The Bertesure BisueE (Berleb. 1726 ff.) pays less regard to the doctrinal view of the Song 
of Solomon or the explanation of the britle as the Church, than to the spiritual, according to 
which the conditions and stages of progress in the individual Christian life are represented in it. 

Gustav Jaun, Das Hohelied in Liedern [Solomon’s Song in Songs], Halle, 1848, divides the 
whole into 62 longer or shorter sonnets in which is sung 1) the work of faith; 2) the labor of 
love; 3) confirmation in grace; and 4) the yea and amen of the bride. 


b. The Mystico doctrinal Interpretation. (Understanding the whole as a description of the 
relation between Christ and His Church). ; 


ATHANASIUS, Expositio in Cant. Canticorum (now lost, but still known to Puorrus Cod. 
139; preferred the explanation of the bride as the Church above that of making her to 
be the individual soul; so also the pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis div. Scripture, 1, XV1).* 

EprrHantvus, Commentarius super Cant. Salomonis ed. P. F. Foaernt, Rom. 1750 (of doubt- 
ful authenticity, especially because the eighty concubines of Solomon, vi. 8, are here explained 
of dumb, 2. e. non-prophesying spirits of the prophets, whilst EprpHantus in his Panarion 
(1. IIL. p. 2) finds in those concubines the eighty heresies of Christendom prefigured. It is at 
all events very ancient, e. g. already attested by Casstoporus de Inst. divin. liter. ¢, 5, and is 
extremely rich in whimsical interpretations, as e. g that the winter, ii. 11, denotes the suffer- 
ings of Christ; the voice of the turtle-doye, ii. 12, the preaching of Paul, the former persecutor 
of the Christians, etc, Some would regard it as a work of Bispop Paizo of Carpasus; see e. g. 
M. A. Gracomentt (Philonis epise. Carpasit, enarratio in Cant. Canticorum, Rome, 1772). [It 
is evidently a breviary, or short expository compendium, mainly derived by the author from the 
writings of others ; occasionally, as on iil, 6-8, containing a double exposition of the same pas- 
sage. In it Christ is the Bridegroom, the Church the Bride.” —Turupp. } 

Cyrit ot Jerusalem, Catechesis XTV., Opp. ed. Tourrir, Par., 1720 (explains the litter, 
ili, 9, of the cross of Christ; the silver of its fect of His betrayer’s thirty pieces of silver: the 
purple of its cushion of the purple robe of the suffering Redeemer; Solomon’s wedding crown 
of Christ’s crown of thorns, etc.) 

[“Of the same spiritual kind was the general interpretation of the Christian Fathers; of 


Bastt, of Grecory of Nazianzus, of even (as we learn from his scholar THEOpoRET) the literal 
interpreter Droporz of Tarsus, of CHRYsosToM,” eie., etc.—THRUPP. | 


[Porycuronivus Diaconvs, Enarratio in Canticum Canticorum. 


Casstoporus, Expositio in Cant. Cant. Though passing under the name of CasstoDorus, its 
authorship is doubtful and it may belong to a later date. 





* In like manner Cyprran, who particularly refers the passage Cant. vi. 9 of preference to the Church as the one dove, 
7. €, the one chosen, beloved of Christ, e. g. Ep. 69 ad Magnum, c. 2; de unit. Ecclesive, c.4. 
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Justus ORGELITANUS (Bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, Spain, cir, A.D. 529), In Cant, Cant. 
explicatio mystica. 

Isrporus HispaLEnsis, Hxpositioin Cantica Canticorum. For the titles of various commenta- 
ries of little note, belonging to the middle ages, see DaRiine’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica 
(Holy Scriptures), pp, 578 ff.—TR. ] 

[“ GzuneBRAND, Bishop of Aix (+ 1597), a learned Benedictine, wrote two comments, a larger 
and smaller, both in the latter part of the sixteenth century; and his work is distinguished by 
collections from thé Rabbins.”—WiItziams. | 

Hieron, Osortus (canon at Evora in Portugal about 1600): Paraphrasis et Commentaria in 
Eeclesiasten et in Canticum Canticorum, Lugduni, 1611 (“ mutwum Christi et Heclesice amorem 
Salomon explicare volens, feemine et viri, mutuo se amantium, affectiones elegantissime de- 
seripsit’”), 

Joun Piscator, Commentarius in Proverbia Salomonis itemque Canticum Canticorwm, Her- 
born. 1647. 

JoHNn GERHARD, Predigten tiber das Hohelied [Sermons on the Song of Solomon] in his Pos- 
tulla Salomonea, Jena, 1666, adopts the allegorical interpretation prevalent in the Church; so 
also A. CALov in the “ Biblia, illustrata,” as well as L. OstANDER in his Bibelwerk, Carpzov 
in his Introductio in libb. V. T., J. H. Mrcwaxrnis in his Annotat. in Hagiogr. Vol. I1., Joacu. 
Lancs in the Salomonische Licht und Recht, Bupprvs, Wiuiscu and many others. 

STaRKE, (Synopsis, Part IV. ) closely follows those last mentioned in seeing in the Song of 
Solomon “a treatise, in which the union of Christ with believers is set forth under the emblem 
of the most tender love of a bridegroom and bride,” or in.some sense also a “ prophetical book,” 
in which (without chronological order) is represented: ‘‘ the coming of Messiah in the flesh, the 
- outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the gathering of the N. Test. Church from Jews and Gentiles, as 
well as the special trials and leadings of the Church,” etc.). 

Maen. Fr. Roos, “ Fussstapfen des Glaubens Abrahams” [Footsteps of the faith of Abra- 
ham], St. 5, 1773 (the bridegroom is Christ, the bride the Church, the daughters of Jerusalem 
and the queens, concubines and virgins mentioned in vi. 8 represent the various classes of be- 
lievers ; the whole describes the loving intercourse of Christ with His people in this world, etc.; 
comp. further particulars in Denirzsca, Hohel. pp. 58-61). 

O. vy. Geruacu, das Alte Test., etc., Vol. III., 1849. The whole “portrays the various 
advances and estrangements conducting ever to a more perfect union in the love of Jehovah or 
Christ and His Church, yet not in the form of a regularly unfolding history but in certain signi- 
ficant transactions, which though related to each other are without any close connection,” In 
the explanation of the details much uncertainty and capricious vacillation. 

K. F. Kern, Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Hinleitung in’s A, T. |Historico-critical In- 
troduction to the O. Test.], 1853, finds as already in Hanverntox’s Introduction, Part IIL. 
edited by him, “ under the allegory of the conjugal love of Solomon and Shulamith ” the loving 
communion between the Lord and His Church, depicted according to its ideal nature, which 
results from the selection of Israel to be the people of the Lord. 

HENGSTENBERG, das Hohelied Salomonis ausgelegt, [the Song of Solomon Expounded], Berl., 
1853, makes the only correct “ spiritual interpretation” of the Song of Solomon to lie in this. 
that the “ heavenly Solomon” must ‘be distinguished from Solomon, the earthly author of the: 
Song, as the object of its descriptions; and the beloved ‘of this heavenly Solomon must be con-: 
fessed to be the “daughter of Zion,” and the whole, therefore, like the 45th Psalm, which is a. 
sort of “compendium of the Song of Solomon,” must be allegorically explained of the Messiah 
and His Church in the Old and the New Test. In the details there is much that is trifling and 
arbitrary ; ¢. g. the hair of Shulamith compared with a flock of goats, iv. 1, signifies the mass. 
of the nations converted to the Church of the Lord; the navel of Shulamith, vii. 8, denotes 
‘the cup from which the Church refreshes the thirsty (i. e. those longing for salvation) with a. 
noble and refreshing draught ;” the sixty and eighty wives of Solomon point to the admission 
of “the original gentile nations into the Church,” because 140 or seven multiplied by two and 
by ten forms the “ sigtlature of the Covenant,” and because in the formation of his household from. 
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women of the most diverse nations Solomon’s purpose was directed “to a symbolic prefigura- 
ticn of the kingdom of Christ,” p. 169, and so on. 

H. A. Haun, das Hohelied von Salomo, isbersetzt und erklart [The Song of Solomon, translated 
and explained], Bresl., 1852, explains the Song of Solomon as setting forth under a dramatic 
dress and in the course of six acts, the fundamental thought that “the kingdom of Israel is 
called to vanquish heathendom finally with the weapons of righteousness and love, and to con- 
duct it back again to the peaceful rest of a loving communion with God.” According to this, 
therefore, Shulamith is a representative of heathendom, and particularly of Japhetic heathen- 
dom; and her younger sister, viii. 9 ff, corresponds to Hamitic heathendom, which is at last 
also to be converted too. 

G. HorLeMany, Die Krone des Hohenheds [The crown of the Song of Solomon], Leipz. 
1856, approaches most nearly to the view of HENGsTENBERG, only he avoids the too specific ex- 
planation of minute details and declares it inadmissible—comp. below, p. 43. 


ce. The Mystico-political or Mystico-historical Interpretation. (This differs from the pre- 
ceding mainly in that it understands by the bride not the Church but the theocracy of the Old 
Test., and consequently approximates more to the Jewish allegorical explanation), 


Aveustin, de Civit. Det, 1, XVII. ¢. 8, 13, 20 (ed. Benzp. Tom. VIL, p. 714 ff.), refers the re- 
lation of the two lovers to the theocracy in the Old Test. and its fortunes. 

Luruzr, Brevis enarratio in Cantica Canticorum, Opp. ed. Erlang. Vol. XXL., explains— 
herein differing from many other expressions, in which he adopts the common mystico-doctrinal 
interpretation—the bride to be the Old Test. theocracy in Israel at the time of its greatest 
splendor, and makes the whole a eulogy by Solomon of this his kingdom. “List enim encomiwm 
polite, que temporibus Salomonis in pulcherrima pace floruit. Quemadmodum enim in &. 
Scriptura, qui scripserunt Cantica, de rebus a se gestis ea scripserunt,* sie Salomon per 
hoc poéma nobis suam politiam commendat, et quasi encomium pacis et preesentis status rei- 
publice instituit in quo gratias Deo agit pro summo illo beneficio, pro externa pace, in alio- 
rum exemplum, ut ipsi quoque sic discant Deo gratias agere, agnoscere beneficia summa, et 
orare, si quid minus recte in imperio acciderit, ut corrigatur” (p. 278). “ Constituit Deum 
sponsum eb populum suum sponsam, atque ita canit, quantopere Deus populum illum diligat, 
quot et quantis beneficiis eum afficiat et cumulet, demque ea benignitate et clementia eundem 
complectatur ac foveat, qua nullus unquam sponsus sponsam swam complexus est ac fovit”? 
(p. 276). 

[Joun Brentivs, the Suabian reformer, adopted the same theory. Gingpurc quotes from 
his 32d homily the following language respecting the Song of Songs: “Carmen encomiasticum, 
quod de~laude regni et politice sue Solomon conscripsit.” | 

Leon. Hua, “ Das Hohelied in einer noch unversuchten Deutung,” [The Song of Solomon 
in a hitherto unattempted explanation], 1813, and “ Schutzschrift fitr seine Dewtung des Hohen- 
liedes und desselben weitere Lrléuterung” [Defence of his explanation of the Song of Solomon 
and its further elucidation], 1815, sees in the bride the kingdom of the ten tribes, in the bridegroom 
king Hezekiah of Judah designated as Solomon, in the brothers of Shulamith, viii. 8, 9, a party 
in the house of Judah, in the whole a representation clothed in idyllic form of the longing felt 
by the kingdom of the ten tribes for reunion with Judah but which those “ brothers” opposed. 
Comp. In opposition to this allegorical explanation favored only by Herzst in Weurr’s Fini, 
wm’'s A. T. [Introduction to the Old Test.], Ewan, p. 40. 

Katszr, “ Das Hohelied, ein Collectivgesang auf Serubabel, Esra und Nehemia, als die Wie- 
derhersteller emer jidischen Verfasswng in der Provinz Juda” [Canticles, a collective song re- 
specting Zerubbabel, Hara and Nehemiah as the restorers of a Jewish constitution.in the pro- 
vince of Judah], 1825, a peculiar politico-allegorical explanation, which is wrecked by the - 





* He here has in mind Moses ag the author-of Ex. xv.; Deborah, Judg. v.; Hannah, 1Sam. ii., efe. 

+ By his own confession LuTHER leaned in this peculiar explanation upon the Emperor MAXxIMILIAn’s “ Theuerdank,” 
Siew oe om as ai Scere principum, quse vulgus accipit de sponsa aut amica cantata, cum tamen politi et 
ae Si ai his depingamts He engages in zéalous polemics against the allegorical explanation common in the 
. re ss de conjunctione Det et synagoge,” and says at the close, in justification of his attempt at a new explanation: 

quod st erro, veniam meretur primus labor, Nam aliorum cogitationes longe plus absurditatis habent.” 
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untenable character of its historical basis alone, altogether apart from the artificial and arbitrary 
nature of much beside that it contains. 

ROsENMUELLER, “‘ Ueber des Hohenliedes Sinn und Auslegung [On the meaning ang interpre- 
tation of the Song of Solomon] in Kutt’s und Tzscurrner’s Analekten, Part 1, Art. 3, 1830, 
seeks to establish anew the old Jewish allegorical explanation of the Song of the relation of 
Jehovah to His people, with reference to the analogy brought forward by Jones: “On the 
mystical poetry of the Persians and Hindoos” (in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. III.) with the 
Gitagovinda and the religious poetry of the Soofees—which analogy, however, is more apparent 
than real, and proves nothing for the far older Song of Solomon; (comp. Ewaxp, p. 88 ff.; Du- 
LITZscH, p. 66 ff.). 


d. The mystico-prophetic or Chronological Interpretation. (Regarding the Song of 
Solomon as a prophecy of the development of the Church in its several periods, as a sort of 
Apocalypse, therefore, or as a prophetic compendium of the history of the Church and of 
heretics). 

Avontus, Ezpositio Cant. lib. VI., of the seventh century; takes the Song of Solomon to be a 
continuous picture of the history of revelation from the creation to the final judgment. [“A 
sentence near the opening of his commentary has apparently induced the assertion that he fol- 
lows the Chaldee in viewing the Song as of a historico-prophetical character. An inspection of 
the commentary will show that it contains no trace of the influence of the Chaldee, and that it 
is not more historico-prophetical than the commentaries of the earlier Christians, APoNnrus 
finds in vil. 1, 18 an jndication of the ultimate conversion of the Jews after much suffering; 
but the germ of a corresponding interpretation of other passages may be traced also in Cassio- 
porus.”—TarRvpr. | 

Niconaus DE Lyra, Postilla in universa Biblia finds represented in chaps. i—vi. the history 
of Israel from Moses to Christ, in chap. vil. and vii. that of Christianity to the time of Con- ° 
STANTINE. e 

G. Eprerus, JAcoBUS DE VALENTIA, efc. (see on these and other advocates of the chrono- 
logical explanation of Coccr1us, Drxirzscu, p. 56 f.). [The Spanish prelate, Jamzs Purez 
of Valentia (1507), ‘instead of dividing the Song into Old Testament and New Testament por- 
tions, viewed it as setting forth throughout, primarily the different phases of Old Testament 
history, and then also under the figure of these and simultaneously with them the mysteries of 
redemption. He divides the Song into ten separate canticles, commencing respectively i, 2; 
3, 12; ii. 8; ii. 6; iv. 1; iv. 16; v. 8; vi. 1; vii. 13. “ Return, return, etc. ; vii. 5. These 
severally delineate the promises to the patriarchs ; the construction of the tabernacle ; the speak- 
ing of God from the tabernacle ; the carrying of the ark through the wilderness with attendant 
miracles; Moses’ ascent of Pisgah; the death of Moses; the entrance into Canaan; the con- 
quest and partition of Canaan ; the conflicts and victories under the Judges ; and the prosperity 
and peace under Solomon. The corresponding events typified by them are the general expecta- 
tions of the Old Testament saints; the incarnation of Christ; His teaching; His earthly career 
and miracles; His going up to Jerusalem; His death; the gathering into the Church of the 
first Jewish converts; the mission of the apostles to the Gentiles; the conflicts and victories of 
the martyr church ; and the prosperity and peace under Constantine.” “ Epxr, rector of the 
University of Vienna (1582), divided the Song into ten dramas, on the same principle apparently 
as Prrnz.”—TuHRver. | 

Joun Coccrrus, Cogitationes de Cantico Canticorum Salomonis, Opp. ed. Amsterd., 1673, 
II. vols. finds, vi. 9, the contest of the Guelphs and Ghibellines; vii. 5 (in the comparison 
of the bride with the pools at Heshbon the weeping Church of the 15th century as the 
period of laborious struggle for the reformation of the Church by the great reformatory 
councils; vii. 6 ff. Luther in his conflict with the degenerate courts of the 16th century ; 
vii. 11 the capture of the elector John Frederick at Mihlberg, ¢éc., etc.) 

GRoENEWEGEN, Guuicu, RetnHArp and other followers of Coccurus attach themselves closely 
to the preceding ; so also partially at least 


Joun Marcx, Jn Cant. Canticorum Salomonis commentar., Amstel., 1703. 
e 
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Casp. Huuniscx (Luth.) Commentarius apocalypticus in Cant. Canticorum, 1688, finds, as 
Coccrrus had already done, seven periods of the church represented in the Song of Solomon, 
correspogding with the seven apocalyptic epistles, the seventh of which depicted in chap. viii., is 

gin. in th A. D., 2060. x 
Ee Goran ioe Hohelied Salomonis, eine Weissagung von den letzten Zeiten der Kirche 
lesa Cirveti gE (‘The Song of Solomon, a prophecy of the last times of the Church of Jesus Christ], 
Berl., 1850, regards in the interest of Irvingite speculations the Song of Solomon as a propheti- 
cal ie =o sets forth the final fortunes of the Church, “ shortly before, during and after the 
second paaine of Christ,” and accordingly describes, e. g., in ch. iii. the restoration of the original 
apostolic constitution of the Church, eéc. 


e. The Mystico-Mariological Interpretation. (Conceiving Shulamith to be identical with 
Mary, the mother of God.) 


Amsrose, Sermo de virginitate perpetua S. Marie, Opp. ed. Paris, 1642, Vol. IV, explains 
in addition to the “shut gate” Hzek. xliv., many passages of the Song of Solomon likewise, es- 
pecially that of the “locked garden” and the “sealed fountain” iv. 12 of the perpetual vir- 
- ginity of Mary. 

[Grecorius Maenus, Expositio super Cantica Canticorum. Moopy Stuart says: “ The two . 
most distinctive features in his exposition are a great expression of desire for the conversion of 
the Jews in expounding the passage ‘I brought him into my mother’s house,’ which he inter- 
prets of ancient Israel; and the introduction of the Virgin Mary into the song, but it is only to 
the effect that ‘ the crown wherewith his mother crowned him’ was the humanity which Christ 
derived from Mary.’ 

Micuart Pszxivs, Junior, in the eleventh century “ wrote a metrical paraphrase and a prose 
commentary on the Canticles” in Greek. Moopy Sruarr says of it: “The Virgin Mary is 
brought in most fully and zealously; and to the writer nothing can be more clear than that she 
is ‘the dove and the only one’ in contrast to the surrounding multitude of queens and prin- 
cesses.” 

“A similar view is taken of Cant. vi. 8,9 in western literature by the Angor Lucas, the 
epitomizer of Aponius.” Turupp.] 

Rupert v. Deutz, in Cant. Canticorum, Ul. VIL., carries out this suggestion of AmBRosz in a 
continuous exegesis of the entire book. 

Dionysius CARTHUSIANUS, GULIELMUS Parvus, MicHArL GHISLERIUS, SALMERON refer ac- 
cording to the hermeneutical rule of the threefold sense, all that is said of the spouse in the Song 
of Solomon: 1. To the Church; 2. To the individual believing soul; 3. To the holy Virgin. 

Cornzetius a Lapipe, Commentarii in V. T., Venet., 1730 ff, as the foregoing, only he makes 
the explanation of the holy Virgin to be the sensus principalis.* [Gixspure remarks that “he 
was the first who endeavored to show that this song isa drama in five acts.” The themes of 
these five parts are stated by Tarupp to have been respectively “the infancy of the Christian 
church, its conflicts with the heathen power, its establishment under Constantine, its suffer- 
ings from heresy, and its renovation under the later Fathers.” | 


f. The Mystico-hieroglyphie Interpretation. (Conceiving the figurative language of Can- 


ticles to have been the offspring of some esoteric doctrine or Egyptian hieroglyphical wisdom 
of Solomon.) ; 


v. PUrENDORE (Vice-president), “Umschreibung des LTohenliedes, oder die Gemeine mit 
Christo und den Engeln im Grabe” [Paraphrase of the Song of Solomon or communion with 
Christ and the angels in the grave] edited by Runex, 1776. The object described is supposed 
to be the participation of the believers of the Old and New Test. in the grave and death of the 
Saviour, in which also their desire for His appearing is likewise represented, and the future of 











* The view of Shulamith as the hypostatical wisdom taken by Lxo Heprarvs (de amore dial:e. 3), by J. G. RosenmvEtter 
(Scholia in V. T.), and suggested likewise by Deuitzscx (Hohelied, p. 65 ff.), is akin to this mariological explanation; and 


with this again, that of the Rabbis Moszs BEN T1Bbon, IMMANUEL BEN SoLomon, etc., is closely related, who make Shula- 
mith the intellectus materialis (comp. above, p. 28.) 


. 


y 
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the Church until the general resurrection is prophetically prefigured. The “ virgins ” cava y) 
i, 3; vi. 8, efc,, are the “pure and chaste souls shut up in the dark grave and waiting for the 
light,” because they are so denominated from poy “to be hidden,” etc., ete. 9 


KisTEMAKER (Cath. clergyman) Cantic. Canticorum illustratum ex hierographia orientali, 
1818, agreeing in method with the preceding, but in results with the common interpretation of 
the synagogue and the church, according to which the bride is the people of God. 

[“Cantica Canticorum chymice explicata is the title of a-book in the library of the British 
Museum, but the book itself in the lapse of years has gone astray; and we can form no con- 
jecture of its contents except from the words of Carpzovius, that the Alchymists dream that 
under the shadow of his words Solomon has delineated (in the Song) the whole secret concern- 
ing the philosopher’s stone.” Moopy Sruart.] 


26. CoNTINUATION. 


b. The profane-erotic or one-sided Interpretations of the Song as secular history. 


That many of the most ancient Christian interpreters regarded Canticles as a Song of worldly 
love portraying voluptuous and sensual images, is attested by Puinasrrivs, bishop of Brescia, 
(¢ about 390) who adduces this view in his list of heresies as one of the heresies of his time. THz- 
opoRET (tf 457), who combats the same opinion, already enumerates several modifications of it. 
According to one, Shulamith was some bride or concubine of Solomon’s, according to another Phar- 
aoh’s daughter, 1 Kings ii. 1, according to another still Abishag of Shunem. Among the ad- 
herents of this profane-erotic exegesis, THEODORET had doubtless in his eye THEODORE of Mop- 
suestia (+ 429), the well-known advocate of a strictly literal method of interpreting Scripture in 
the sense of the liberal theology of Antioch, and who was reproached by one of his later an- 
tagonists, Luontius of Byzantium, for having interpreted the Canticles “dibidinose pro sua 
mente et lingua meretricia,” and whose commentary, therefore, together with the rest of his works, 
was ecclesiastically anathematized by the fifth ecumenical council in the time of the emperor 
Justinian (553),and has in consequence been lost. During the middle ages this profane mode 
of explanation entirely ceased even among the theologians of Judaism.* And subsequently in 
the period of the reformation the reformed humanist, SeBasTIAN CasTELLIO (1544), was the first to 
venture again 10 explain the Song as a “ colloquiwm Salomonis eum amica quadam Sulamitha,” 
and on account of this alleged purely worldly character to demand that it should be banished 
from the canon of Scripture, which led to his own speedy banishment from Geneva, at the in- 
stance of Caty1n.** In the following century Hugo Grortvs trod partly at least in his footsteps, 
who, it is true, theoretically admitted the propriety of a typical and allegorical Messianic inter- 
pretation, but in fact continued to stand by a one-sided literal and pretty profane interpretation ; 
also RicHAaRrD Simon, the well-known free-thinker of the oratorio, to whom the book appeared to 
be an anthology of erotic pieces of poetry without order or connection—whilst others went 
further and either warned against reading the book as a publication injurious to morality (Sr- 
mon Episcopius), or thought they must see in it a mere idyl, an eclogue with coarse compari- 
sons like those of Polyphemus in Ovip’s Metamorphoses (Joun Curricus). Then, soon after 
Semunr’s and J. D. Micuantis’ attempts to prove, in a critical way, the impossibility of an 
allegorical or in general of any spiritual and Messianic view, the eighteenth century brought the 
beginning of that splintering or crumbling process initiated by Lesstne and Herper (see 21, 
Rem. 2), as well as the modern-drama mode of understanding it, the way for which was paved 
by J. C. Jacont, v. Ammon, Kexuur and others, both resting on the assumption that the con- 
tents of the book were decidedly secular and erotic, and both cultivated and variously modified 
by numerous partisans, scientific and unscientific, down to the most recent times. And then 





# Yet the party combated by Kimcu1 in his Commentary on account of his assertion that Canticles was a Song of worldly 
love composed by Solomon in his youth, may possibly have been a rabbi of an earlier period in the middle ages. Comp. 
E1cunorn, Repertorium, Part XIL., p. 283. : 

** (Henry, the biographer of CaLyin, gives a full account of this whole affair, Das Leben Johann Calvins, Vol. II., pp. 
384-390. He affirms that CAsTELLI0 withdrew of his own accord from Geneva, and was not banished from the place nor 
sent away in disgrace. CALVIN, though obliged to express his disapproval of his views, conducted himself with great 
leniency towards CASTELLIO personally, and gave him on his departure kindly letters to his friends.—TR.] 

’ 
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especially in the dramatic mode of understanding it, besides the assumption of a simple action 
with but one love in the case (so in particular WxEIssBAcH), various hypotheses of a more com- 
plicated sort are in vogue, according to which two (UmBreit, Ewaxp, efc., and generally speak- 
ing the majority) or even three pairs of lovers (H1rzie, Renan) come upon the stage, 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I. THE OLDER PROFANE-EROTIC INTERPRETERS. 


(Until the middle of the 18th century, all proceeding from the simple assumption, that the ~ 
poem sings of but one loving relation, viz., that between Solomon and Shulamith.) 

THEODORE of Mopsuestia (see on his Commentarius in Cant. Canticorum, which is unfor- 
tunately entirely lost: Leonrius of Byzantium, adversus Nestorianos et Hutychianos, in Gau- 
LANDII Bibliotheca Patrum, Vol. XI1.,and comp. the monographs of Srterrert (1827), FrirzscHE 
(1836), Kuewer and others). [In the fifth century THropore of Mopsuestia ventured on as- 
serting that the bride of the Song of Songs was none other than the Egyptian princess whom 
Solomon espoused. Whether or no any relics of the interpretation had been traditionally pre- 
served in the East, we find the Jacobite primate AnuL-Faras (} 1286) allowing in his Arabic 
history the Song to be outwardly a dialogue between Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter. Other- . 
wise the name of Pharaoh’s daughter has not been traced in connection with the Song till the 
occurrence of a reference to her, though even then ‘merely in passing,’ in some of the first printed 
English Bibles in the sixteenth century. [See note to p. 9.] The assertion of Davipson and 
others after him that she makes her appearance in OrIGEN is most improbable; and after a care- 
ful search I feel assured that it is incorrect. I may add that Perez unjustly charges the ancient 
Jews with asserting that the Song was written in praise of her.” Torupp. Moopy Sruarr 
says to the same purport: “There may have been oversight on our part, but we have not found 
in any of these ancient authors [from OrrcnN to Bernarp] the remotest allusion to Pharaoh's 
daughter, and must confess ourselves quite baffled in a somewhat laborious attempt to trace her 
introduction into the Song of Solomon.”] 

SEBAST. CAsTELLIO, Psallerium reliquaque sacrbrum literarum carmina cum argumentis et 
brevi locorum difficiliorum declaratione, Basil, 1547, labors in general to dress up the contents 
of Holy Scripture in Latin as classical and smooth as possible, and hence everywhere substitutes 
respublica for ecclesia, heroes for sancti, genius for angelus, Phebus for sol; Jupiter or even 
Gradivus, Armipotens for Deus, lotio for baptismus, etc., and in Canticles in particular makes 
use of sugary fondling and softly expressions to characterize its amatory contents, e. g., i. 14 f. 
“Mea columbula ostende mihi tuum vulticulum. Fac ut audiam tuam voculam, nam et voculam 
venustulam et vulticulum habes lepidulum,” ii. 15: “ capite nobis vulpeculas, vinearum vastatricu- 
las,” etc.—He had already in Geneva, shortly before his exile noted in his Bible at Cant, vii. 1 
the words “ Sulamitha, amiea Salomonis et sponsa,” and had declared orally to Canvin: “ que 
Salomon, quand il Jit le chapitre vn, était en folie et conduit par mondanité et non par le Saint 
Esprit””—for which reason CALVIN, without further ado, charged him with the view that Canti- 
cles was a “carmen obsccenwin et lascivum, quo Salomo impudicos suos amores descripserit.”— 
Comp. also his complete Latin translation of the Bible: Biblia V. et N. 7 ex versione Sus. Cas- 
TALIONIS ¢. gusd. annotatt., Basil. ap. Oporin., 1551, and frequently ; as well as Sr. CASTALIONIS, 
defensto swarum translationum Bibliorum, Bas., 1562 ; finally his biography by Jac. Maruty, 
Bas., 1863.) 

Huao GRoTIUs, Annotationes mV. T., Par. 1664 (declares the Song of Solomon to be an 
idyl-like carmen muptiale, representing the “ garritus conjugum inter se, Salomonis et jilie 
regis: Aigypti, interloquentibus etiam choris. duobus tam juvenum quam virginum, qui in 
proximis thalamo locis excubabant.” “ Nuptiarum arcana” he ‘says further, “sub honestis 
ee Bute: iis ee oe ape aie est, cur Hebreei veteres hune hbrum leg 
ie aes Re ae va ie 8 esides the sensus hteralis, the allegoricus and typicus 

» However, which is almost entirely disregarded by him even 


in the main controlling passages. Comp. the still bolder and more open procedure of S, Epis- 
Cortus in his Lnstitutiones Pheologice. 


al 
. 
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RicuarD Simon, Histoire Critique du V. T., 1685, Vol. I. c. 4; Canticles, a collection of | 
erotic idyllic songs, without order or unity. 
JoHN CLERICUS, Commentarius in V. T., Tibing., 1733 ff. 


II. LATER AND LATEST SINCE THE MIDDLE OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 


a. The founders of the modern profane erotic view (adhering in the first instance only to 
the more general results of the negative criticism). 


Joun Sontomon Semis, “Kurze Vorstellung wider die neue Paraphrasin tiber das Hohelied” 
[Brief remonstrance against the new paraphrase of the Song of Solomon], 1757, and “ De 
mystice interpretationis studio hodie parwm utili,” 1760. 

Joun Davrip MicHaeEtis, in Rob. Lowth. preelectiones de s. poési Hebracorum note: et epimetra, 
Goetting., 1758 ; ed. II, 1768 f., rejects, nay ridicules the allegorical interpretation as well of the 
Church as of the Synagogue; holds the poem to be a mere earthly love-song, and nevertheless 
supposes that he can relieve or remove the offence of its standing in the canon by seeking to 
understand its amatory contents of the “casti conjugum amores,” instead of “de sponso 
sponsaque ante nuptias.” In the “ Neworientalische und exeget. Bibliothek,” Part IV, 1788, 
he affirms that he would rather venture upon the explanation of the Apocalypse than upon 
that of the Song of Solomon, and in his “Deutsche Uebersetzung des A. T. mit Anmerkungen 
fir Ungelehrie” [German translation of the O. Test., with remarks for the unlearned] 1769 ff. 
he leaves it out entirely. 


b. The Divisive attempts or fragmentary hypotheses. (Canticles, a conglomerate of erotic 
songs and fragments of songs). 


J. Ta. Lesstne, Ecloge regis Salomonis, Lips. 1777, compares the alleged idyls of Canticles 
to those of Theocritus and Virgil. 

J. G. Herver, “ Lieder der Liebe, die dltesten und schénsten aus dem Morgenlande” [Songs 
of love, the oldest and most beautiful of the Orient], 1778, declares the love depicted in Canticles 
to be essentially pure and innocent, to be compared with the love of Adam and Eve, whilst 
they continued naked and sinless in paradise, and censures the profane mode of treating it 
equally with the allegorical explanation as hypocrisy, and lacking in moral and esthetic purity. 
(Comp. UmBrett, in Hurzoa’s Real Enc. VI. p. 215: “ All the lily purity and the full fragrance 
of the Song has been transferred to his composition, which is in entire sympathy with it, and 
even the clare-obscwre, which is elsewhere made an objection to this extraordinary man, is here 
an advantage to him as an interpreter; the rosy morning light, which is spread over the Song 
itself, floats likewise over his exposition, and invests it with its very peculiar charm and fasci- 
nation. To this belongs even his profound and delicate distribution of the whole into separate 
voices, accordant only in the breath of love, though here we cannot agree with him,” eéc.) 

J. G. Ercnuorn, Hinleitung in’s A. T. [Introduction to the O. Test.] Vol. III. Leipzig, 1780, 
ff., agrees in all essential matters with Hurprr’s esthetically-sublimating and critically-dissecting 
view: so HurnaGEL, in EicuHorn’s Repertoriwm, VII, 199; Pauuus and VELTHUSEN, abid., 
XVII, 108 ff. (see above, 31, Rem. 1); Jann, Hinl. in’s A. T. II. p. 816 ff,; Pareat, Institu- 
tio interpretis V. T, p. 559; pp Wertz, Linleitung in die Kanon. und Apokryph. Bitch. des 
A. T,, Berl., 1817, and repeatedly; Avausti, Grundriss einer Hist.-Krit. Hinl. [Outlines of a 
historico-critical Introduction], 1806, 1827. 

J. F. Kuzuxer, Sammlung der Gedichte Salomo’s, sonst das Hohelied genannt [Collection 
of the Songs of Solomon, otherwise called the Canticles], 1780, reproduces the view of HERDER 
with slight modifications, only somewhat more learned and thorough; comp. 2 1, Rem. 1. 

J. Cuz. Dipveriein, Salomo’s Prediger und Hoheslied neu iibersetzt mit Anmerkungen 
[Solomon’s Ecclesiastes and Canticles, newly translated, with remarks], 1784; 2d edit., 1792, 
likewise adheres most strictly to Harpur. 

Veutuusen, “Der Schwesternhandel, eine morgenliindische Idyllenkette ” [The affair of the 
sisters, a series of oriental idyls], 1786, and: “Amethyst, Beitrag hast.-kritischer Unter- 
suchungen iber das Hohelied” [Amethyst; a contribution to the historico-critical investi- 
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gation of Canticles] Brunsw., 1786; likewise: Cantilena Cantilenarum Salomonis duplici 
interpretatione ilustrata, Helmst., 1786. : eae 

J. F.Gaas, Beitrige zur Erklérung des sog. Hohenliedes und der Klagelieder [Contributions 
to the explanation of the so-called Canticles and the Lamentations], Tub., 1795; Canticles an 


“anthology” of erotic songs. 
Justi, Blumen alt-hebriischer Dichtkunst [Flowers of the ancient Hebrew art of poetry], 


Giessen, 1807. 

J. C. Dirxu, Philologisch-kritischer Commentar zum Hohenliede Salomo’s, Leipz., 1829, holds . 
that the songs forming the Canticles, “many of which appear in a mutilated condition, were 
not originally composed and committed to writing at the same time, but were prepared on various 
occasions, probably preserved in the mouth of the people, and afterwards put together.” Comp. 
in opposition UmBretr’s review in the Stud. und Krit., 1829, II. 

Ep. Istp. Maenus, Kritische Bearbeitung und Erklérung des Hohenliedes Salomo’s [Critical 
treatise on and explanation of the Song of Solomon], Halle, 1842, makes out no less than 
twenty distinct songs and fragments of songs in the course of the poem; comp. ? 1, Rem, 2, as 
well as Dexirzscu, p. 2 ff. 

Hutuiastept, in MAvrEr’s Commentarius grammaticus criticus in V. T. IV, 2, 1848, regards 
the whole as a combination of twelve erotic songs in one idyl; comp. 21, Rem. 3. 

Repenstz1n, Das Lied der Lieder [The Song of Songs], 1834, 

Dan., Sanvers, Das Hohelied Salomonis [The Song of Solomon] Leipz..1866. Comp. on this 
modern Jewish attempt at exposition, as well as on the preceding, which serves as its basis and 
model, ¢ 1, Rem. 2, and Drurrzsou, p. 6 f. 2 

E, W. Lossyzr, Salomo und Shulamith, die Blumen des Hohenlieds zu einem Strausse gebun- 
den [Solomon and Shulamith, the flowers of the Canticles tied together in one nosegay], Leipz. 
1851 (comp. likewise 21, Rem. 2). 


¢. The modern dramatic view. (The Song of Solomon an erotic drama with two or more 
principal personages, that is, either with a simpler or —by the assumption of several love affairs 
—a more complicated action), 


J.C. Jaconr (Preacher at Celle), Das durch eine leichte und ungekiinstelte Erklirung von seinen 

Vorwitrfen gerettete Hohelied [The Song of Solomon freed from objections by a simple and in- 
artificial explanation] 1771. The whole a song in praise of conjugal fidelity, if not strictly dra- 
Matic, yet preserving the dialogue form, worthy of a sacred poet, and instructive and salutary 
for the times of Solomon and his successors.—‘Shulamith is by reason of her beauty brought to 
Solomon’s court together with her husband, who has been moved by kindness to divorce her (Ms 
and as they are taking her away from her husband’s side and presenting her wine, the king ap- 
proaches and offers to kiss her. Shulamith is alarmed and cries to her husband: “he is going 
to kiss me!” ete.—The entire attempt is very awkward and clumsy throughout. 

J.W. FR. Huzen, Neue Uebersetzung und Lrklirung des Hohenlieds [New Translation and Ex- 
planation of the Song of Solomon], 1777. 

Cnr. Fr. vy. Ammon, Salomo’s verschmahte Liebe oder die belohnte Treue [Solomon’s love dis- 
dained, or fidelity rewarded] Leipz., 1795 (likewise important on account of the attempt to show 
that the poem is strictly one melotiramatic whole). 

K. Fr, STAEUDLIN, uber das Hohelied [on the Song of Solomon] in Paulus’ Memorabilien, Part 2, 
p. 178 ff, like Jacobi only in a more delicate and skilful manner he makes Shulamith’s country 
lover come likewise upon the stage, and assigns to hima considerable share in the action, espe- 
cially from ch. 6 onward. ; 

K. Fr, Usrert, Lied der Liebe, das dlteste und schinste aus dem Morgenlande [Song of love 
the oldest and most beautiful of the orient] Gétt. 1820; 2d Edit. 1828, and Erinnerung an 


H. Ewatp, Das Ffohelied Salomonis Ubersetzt mit Einl., Anmerkungen, etc., [The Song of Solo- 
mon translated with an Introduction, Remarks, etc.] Gétt., 1826; comp. die poet. Biicher des A 
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T’s., 1.1839; 2d edit., with the title: Die Dichter des A. Bds., ete. [The poets of the Old 
Test.], 1866 (see above, 3 8, Rem. 1 and 2.) 

Koster, téber das Hohelied [On the Song of Solomon] in Peur’s Theol. Mitarbeiten for the 
year 1839, No. 2. 

BERNHARD HirzeL, Das Lied der Lieder oder der Sieg der Treue, itbersetzt und erklirt [The 
Song of Songs, or the triumph of fidelity, translated and explained]; Ztirich, 1840, substantially 
follows Ewaxp, whose view he seeks to correct in particular passages. 

Fr, BortcuEr, Die dltesten Bithnendichtungen [The oldest stage-poetry], Leipz., 1850; comp. 
Exeget.-Krit. Achrenlese z. A. T. [Exegetical and critical gleanings in the Old Test.], 1849, p. 
80 ff, and Newe Exeget.-Krit. Achrenlese [New exeget. crit. gleanings], Part III, 1865, p. 76 
ff. He explains the Song of Solomon as “a melodramatic text of a popular stage-play per- 
formed in the kingdom of Israel about B. C. 950, directed against the royal house of Solomon 
and the morals of his harem so menacing to family life, and the exhibition accompanied after the 
manner of Hindoo, Chinese and even ancient Italian dramas by acting and brief improvisa- 
tions ;” in order to give the whole as burlesque and clownish a character as possible, he makes 
the shepherd penetrate several times into the royal harem from i. 15 onward (i, 15 ff.; iv. 7 ff; 
vil. 12 ff.), treat his comrades, v. 1, to the viands and liquors of the wedding feast, and finally, 
vil. 12 ff, go off with his beloved, without the king doing anything to prevent it, etc-—Comp. 22, 
Remark 1, 

G. M. Rocks, Das Hohelied, Erstlingsdrama aus dem Morgenlande, oder Familienstinden 
und Liebesweihe. Lin Sittenspiegel fir Brautstand und Ehe [The Song of Solomon, a primitive 
drama from the orient, or family sins and love’s devotion. A moral mirror for the betrothed 
and married], Halle, 1851. He explains a large part of the various scenes as dreams, some of which 
were directly represented (by apparitions of ghosts), and some narrated subsequently (so, e. g., 
ii. 8-17; iii, 1-5; v. 2-vi..3); he takes other sections as v. 8 ff.; vi. 11 ff. to be rhapsodies of 
Shulamith’s romantic and enthusiastic fancy, etc.) 

HE. Meter, Das Hohelied, ete. [The Song of Solomon] Tubingen, 1854, returns to the sim- 
pler and more moderate view of Ewa.p. 

F, Hitzie, Das Hohelied erkidrt [The Song of Solomon explained] in the Kurzgefasstes exe- 
get. Handb, zum A. T. [Condensed exegetical manual to the Old Test.], Part 16, Leipzig, 1855, 
brings in besides Shulamith and her country lover—comp. 3 2, Rem. 1,—also Solomon’s wife 
(e, g., iii. 6-11; iv. 16 ff.), and one of his concubines (vii. 2-11) speaking and acting, thus making 
the plot as complicated as possible. 

KE. F. Frizpricu, Cantici Canticorum Salomonis poetica forma, 1855, and “ Das sogen. Ho- 
helied Salomonis oder vielmehr das pathetische Dramation ‘Sulamith’ parallelistisch aus dem 
Hebr. tibersetzt” [The so-called Song of Solomon, or rather the pathetic drama ‘ Shulamith’ 
translated from the Hebrew in parallelisms]. Reprinted from the Altpreussische Monatsschrift, 
Kénigsberg, 1866. He seeks with the minutest care to dissect the artistic structure of the dra- 
matic whole in its details, distinguishing four acts with ten scenes and one hundred and sixty 
chain-links (catel/as), or clauses into which the verses are sub-divided; he mingles with it 
much that is trifling and incongruous without doing justice in any way to the theolegical 
character of the poem. 

J. G. Varninerr, Der Prediger und das Hohelied rhythmisch ibersetzt und erkidrt [Ee- 
clesiastes and the Song of Solomon rhythmically translated and explained], Stutt., 1858, 
follows for the most part the view of Ewan, but with a critically independent attitude. 

Fr. Ep, We1sspacu, Das Hohelied Salomo’s itbersetzt, erkldrt und in seiner kunstreichen poet. 
Form dargestellt [The Song of Solomon translated, explained and exhibited in its highly artistic 
and poetical form], Leipz., 1858; by an acute and thorough criticism of the other erotic and dra- 
matic views he simplifies the action of the piece to the extent of making it refer simply to one 
loying relation between Solomon and Shulamith, but denies the reality of the transaction (comp. 
24, Rem. 2), and in connection with this refuses also to admit the existence of a more profound 
ethical idea, or a typical and Messianic significance of the poem). 

Ernest Renan, Le cantigue des cantiques, traduit de Hebreu, avec une étude sur le plan, 
age et le caractere du poéme, Paris, 1860, 2d edit., 1861, approaches, most nearly to the view? 
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of Bérrcuer and Hirzia, only he fantastically remodels them after his own fashion, and thus 
brings out a romantic sentimental pastoral piece, in which even a ballet is introduced (vii. 2 ff.: 


“une danseuse du Harem”). Comp. 22, Rem. 1. 


27. CONCLUSION. 


ce. The typical-Messianic view, or that based upon tts position in the redemptive history. 


The two principal modes of viewing the Song of Solomon thus far considered, the purely. alle- 
gorical as well as the one-sided treatment of it as secular history, not only have the suspicious cir- 
cumstance against them that the greatest vacillation prevails in shaping the views of their ad- 
herents in detail from the earliest periods to the present, and that no one of these views com- 
mends itself at first sight as a perfectly satisfactory solution of the enigma ;_ but both of them in- 
troduce into the text of the Song strange and unproved assumptions which are in flat contradic- 
tion with its peculiar character both internally and externally. The allegorical explanation, 
however it may be modified in its details, makes the utterly inconceivable and improbable, nay, 
monstrous assumption, that by the “king Solomon ” of the song 1s meant not the historical ruler 
so named, but a heavenly prototype of the same name, nay, in actual fact, no other than Jehovah 
Himself, and then further involves itself in inextricable difficulties in its explanation of particu- ; 
lars, e.g., of the sixty queens and eighty concubines of this heavenly Solomon, as well as of his 
mother, his sedan and crown, etc. To which is to be added further the suspicious circumstance 
that in every other instance in which the figurative language of the Old Test. symbolizes the re- 
lation of Jehovah to Israel as a marriage or betrothal, it is the bride that is represented in the 
least favorable light, nay, that is mostly described as a harlot* (so particularly in Hosea, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel; comp. above, 34, p. 16), whilst in the Song of Solomon the precise opposite of 
this is the case [?]. The profane secular-history explanation not only sees itself driven to various 
artificial hypotheses and auxiliary hypotheses, especially to the introduction of one, two, three 
or more subordinate persons, whose entrance upon the scene there is nothing in the text to indi- 
cate, and which, as particularly the “shepherd” or “herdsman,” are introduced as apparitions, 
suddenly and without any thing to prepare the way for their coming ; it also leaves totally un- 
explained how this mere worldly love-song, in which Solomon is alleged to be represented in go 
extremely disadvantageous a light as the seducer of female innocence, could have found admis- 
sion to the canon of Scripture, and this with a title, which prefixed to it with commendatory 
emphasis the very name of Solomon himself, the great royal singer and sage (comp. 21 and 3)! 
Against the allegorical or directly Messianic view testimony’is borne by the too earthly and even 
sinful colors, in which Solomon, the historical Solomon of the Ist book of Kings, is depicted as 
the hero of the piece. The one-sided secular history explanation with its directly anti-Solomonic 
and consequently also anti-Messianic tendencies is refuted by the fact that Solomon’s perseve- 
rance in his adulterous designs and polygamous desires in the face of Shulamith’s innocence, 
cannot be shown to be a matter belonging to the subject of the piece by a single decisive proof- 
passage, but that on the contrary it is evident to an unbiassed exegesis that he and no other is 
Shulamith’s lover, and the real object of the dramatic representation is his being brought back 
from the dizzy heights of a harem’s voluptuous morals, to the morally pure and inviolable 
‘standpoint of conjugal chastity, love and fidelity. 


Since the typical reference of the loving relation depicted in the piece to Christ and His Church, 
enters into combination with this simple and 


S, 8 above all Christ’s declaration respecting Himself as 
a greater than Solomon (Matt. xii. 42. comp. Matt. vi. 28; Rey. iii, 20), appear to favor it 


y lies against Ziéoxrer’s own interpretation rather than the allegorical, as commonly 











* [This Scriptural usage manifestl 
held.—Tr.] 





Sen 
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rather than the allegorical or the direct Messianic interpretation. But the greatly preponder- 
ating inclination of the fathers, which soon attained exclusive sway, to plunge immediately and 
at once into the spiritual sense, must have stifled in its birth every attempt to assert at the same 
time a historical sense, and branded it with the same anathema as the profane-erotic interpreta- 
tion of TuroporE of Mopsuestia. It was not until after the middle ages, therefore, that more 
numerous and important attempts were made to unite the historical with the more profound 
spiritual meaning by the intermediate link of the type,and attempts not barely of the half-way, 
external sort, like that of Grortus (see 3 6), but such as were seriously meant and worthily 
maintained. Thus above all that of the noble Spanish mystic, Louis pz Lron (+ 1591), who had it 
is true to pay the penalty in the prisons of the inquisition of his departure from the broadly 
trodden path of the traditional allegorizing, as well as his choice of the Spanish language for 
the composition of his commentary; and further the like attempts of the reformed interpre- 
ters, Mercier, Ligutroor and Lowrn, as well as of the famous Catholic preacher and his- 
torian-Bossunt. yon Hormany still tries to maintain the assumption common to these former 
adherents of the typical view, that the bride of the Song of Solomon was a daughter of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, whilst Dexrrzsca and NarGEtspacu who in the main agrees with him, 
espouse the view, which is without doubt to be preferred by reason of vil. 1, that the bride was 
an Israelitish country girl from Shunem. 


' SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Luis pE Lron (Lnudovicus Legionensis), Cantar de los Cantares—a translation and explana- 
tion of the Song of Solomon in classical Spanish, written about 1569, (According to the ex- 
tracts given by C. A. WitKrEns, Fray Luis de Leon, p. 206 ff., and the remarks by which he 
characterizes it, this expositor every where gives most prominence {o the historical sense which 
he grasps with sound esthetic feeling and artless simplicity. “@nly in individual passages is 
the veil lifted and the love of Jehovah to His people, of Christ to the soul, of believers to the 
Lord, appears as in the highest sense the rightful bearer of all the attributes heaped upon hu- 
man love. For pure human love is the noblest copy of the divine. They are alike in their 
mutual aspirations, alike in their beginning, nutriment, development, operation, end; as also _ 
earthly beauty is the shadow of the eternally beautiful. Thus, too, the reception of the book 
into the canon is explained. The divine Spirit has in condescension to human weakness veiled 
the spiritual beauties of good things yet unknown fh figures of things which are real, lovely and 
well known. We should learn to joy over the distant from the joy which the near affords, and 
thus suffer ourselves to be drawn to Him, who loves us above all.”—Fray Luis conceives the 
theme of the book to be simply “the bliss and pain of love” described in the form of a pastoral 
poem, in which king Solomon is represented as a shepherd, and his bride Shulamith, the daugh- 
ter of the Egyptian king, as ashepherdess. Their love is depicted in the nicest and most per- 
fect manner: in other amatory poems there is only found a shadow of the feeling and bliss of 
love, here love is described in primal perfection even to the most subtle features of its being.— 
As the inquisition at Valladolid took offence at this treatise on Canticles, partly on account of 
its contents, and partly because it was written in Spanish, it remained unprinted, and Leon 
published subsequently, after he had languished five years in prison, for his complete justifica- 
tiona Latin treatise “Fr. L. Lecionensis, Jn Cantica Canticorum Salomonis explanatio” (Salom., 
1580), in which, besides the historical sense, he also stated the spiritual more fully, and this 
partly in the allegorical, partly the typical method. Comp. WiiKens, did., p. 317 ff.). 

Jo. Mercerus (Je Mercier), Commentarius in Job, Proverbia, Ecclesiast. et Cant. Canticorum, 
1573. 

Joun Licutroot, Harmonia, Chronica et Ordo Vet. Testumenti; Opera, Traj.. ad Rh. 
1699. [A Chronicle of the Times and. the Order of the Texts of the Old Testament; in his 
Works, London, 1684, Hesays I, p.76. ‘After the building of the summer-house in. the for- 
est of Lebanon, Solomon pens the book of the Canticles, as appeareth by these passages 1n 1b, 
Cant. iv. 8; vii. 4. Upon his bringing up Pharaoh’s daughter to the house that he had:prepared 
for her, 1 Kings ix. 24, he seemeth to have made this Song. For though the best and the most 
proper aim, of it was at higher matters than an earthly marriage, yet doth he make his.marriage 
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with Pharaoh’s daughter a type of that sublime and spiritual marriage betwixt Christ and His 


church. Pharaoh’s daughter was a heathen and a stranger natively to the church of Israel; and ~ 
withal she was a black-moor, as being an African, as Cant. i. 4, 5 alludeth to it; and so she was - 


indlier type of what Solomon intended in all particulars.—Tr. ] 
bape De Sacra poesi Hebreeorum preelectiones academicce ; Oxon., 1753, 1763 (pre. 
30 ff.) [In the scheme and divisions of the book he adopts the view of Bossurt to be stated 
presently. In regard to its spiritual meaning he contends that it is neither at continuous met- 
aphor,” nor a “ parable properly so called,” but a “ mystical allegory in which a higher sense is 
superinduced upon a historical verity.” The bride he decides, though not without hesitation, to 


have been Solomon’s favorite wife, the daughter of Pharaoh; his marriage with an Egyptian 


being an apt adumbration of the Prince of peace, who espouses to Himself a church composed 
of Gentiles and of aliens. Her name he expresses in the form Solomitis, as derived from Solo- 
mon, like Caia from Caius, and intended to be suggestive of the higher sense of the Song.—Tr. ] 

JAcquns-Breniane Bossuet, Libri Salomonis, Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Cantic. Canticorwm, 
Saprentia, Eeclesiasticus, cwm notis, ete. Paris, 1698. [He supposes the Song to be divided 
into sgven parts, corresponding to the seven days of the marriage feast. It commences with the 
bride’s being brought home to her husband’s house on the evening which, according to Jewish 


reckoning, ushers in the first day. Then the successive mornings are indicated by the adjura- ; 


tion of the bridegroom as he leaves his chamber, ii. 7; iii. 5; vill. 4, or by. the admiring lan- 
guage of the choir of virgins as the bride herself appears, iii. 6; viii, 5; vi. 10. The evenings 
are either expressly mentioned, iii. 1; v. 2, ormay be inferred, ii. 6; viii.3. The seventh day 
is shown to be the Sabbath by the fact of the bridegroom coming in public attended by his bride, 
vii. 5, instead of going forth alone to his occupation as he had done previously.—Tr. ] 

[A. Caumet, Commentaire littéral sur le Cantique des Cantiques. “His views are substan- 
tially the same as Bossuegt’s.’J 

(Harmer), Materialien zu einer neuen Lrkidrung des Hohenliedes, Vom Verfasser der Beo- 
bachtungen itber den Orient. From the English, 2 Parts, 1778-79. [The original title is, The 
Outlines of a New Commentary on Solomon’s Song, drawn by the help of Instructions from the 
East, containing—I. Remarks on its general nature; II. Observations on detached Places of Ut ; 
IIT. Queries concerning the rest of this poem. By the author of Observations on divers Pas- 
sages of Scripture. London, 1768.] He explains like those before named, the whole as a cele- 
bration of Solomon’s marriage with a daughter of the king of Egypt, and leaves the profounder 
spiritual meaning almost entirely out of sight. [He finds two queens in the course of the 
Song—the former principal queen who speaks, iii. 1, e¢c., and the daughter of Pharaoh who is 
henceforth made her “equal in honor and privileges,” and who is “ frequently mentioned after- 
wards in history, while the other is passed over in total silence,” this new marriage being an apt 
representation of the “conduct of the Messiah towards the Gentile and Jewish churches.””—Tr, ] 

Satvavor, Histoire des institutions de Moise, Vol. Il. Paris, 1828 (like the preceding.) 


J. Car. K. v. Horrmann, Wassagung und Lirfillung [Prophecy and Fulfilment] I., 189 ff; . 


Schriftbeweis [Scripture proof] II., 2, 370 f£ (comp. above % 2, Rem. 1, 4, Rem. la) 
* Franz Deuitzscu, Das Hohelied untersucht und ausgelegt [The Song of Solomon investigated 
and expounded], 1851 (see above, %2 and 4.) 


Ep. NAzGELSBACH, in ReEvzeEr’s Allg. Repertorium der theol. Literatur, 1851, No, IV. 
SCHLOTTMANN, see immediately below, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EXPLANATION OF THE SONG OF sOLOMON ‘IN MONOGRAPHS, 


G. A. Rurgrti, Symbole ad interpretationem S. Oodicis. Vol. I., fase..1, 2, Gotting., 1782, 

P. Anpr. vAN Koorey, Observationes ad nonnulla Cantic. Canticorum loca » dissertat., Ul- 
traj., 1774, ’ ; 

J. F. Neunnorer, Versuch eines neuen Beitrags zwr Erkiérung des Hohenlieds [Essay toward 
4 new contribution to the explanation of the Song of Solomon], Leipz., 1775. 


Anton, Salomonis carmen melicum ad metr. prise. et mod. music. revocatum. Viteb., 1793. 
J. F.Gaas, BEITRAEGE, etc. See above, p. 37, 


’ Linpemayy, in Ker’s und TZsCHIRNER’s Analekten, IIL, 1, p. 1 £f. 


i 
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Hartmann, in Winzr’s Zeitschrift, I. 8, p. 420 ff. 
G. Hontumann, die Krone des Hohenlieds (allegorical explanation of ch. viii), Leipz, 1856. == 
see above, p. 32. ae 

‘ Scuitotrmann, The bridal procession of the Song of Solomon (iii. 6-11) in the Studien und - 
Kritiken, 1867, I], ranges himself at the very beginning decidedly on the side of the typical 
expositors: “Whatever we may think of the origin and strict ,Jiteral sense of the Song of Solo- 
mon, the right will ever verify itself anew, to see in the love there represented the emblem of - 
the higher divine love which unites the church to her heavenly Lord,” etc.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY ADDED BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


English Commentaries on the Song of Solomon. 


[Venerable BrDE wrote seven books on the Canticles. The first is “a controversial preface 
warning his readers against the Commentary of Junran of Eclanum which that writer had made 
a vehicle for his Pelagian doctrines.” This betrayed WittiAms (and Ginszure, who copies him) 
into the error of supposing that the whole “ work was intended as a defence of the doctrines of 
grace against the Pelagians.” The seventh book “comprises a series of extracts from all parts 
of GREGORY’s writings, bearing upon the Song.” In the other five books ‘he has followed the 
footsteps of the fathers, leaying the works of Grecory intact.” 

“The Commentary of Foxtor, Bishop of London in the 12th century, with the Compendium 
of ALCUIN, was printed in 1638, and is repeatedly referred to by Dr. Gru.” 

Scorus is favorably spoken of by Poous, Synopsis Orit., Vol. I1., Pref., as not one of the last 
to be named of this period; “ author non inter postremos memorandus.” 

The first three chapters of the Canticles, with Brza’s sermons on them, translated by Joun 


Harmar, Oxford, 1587. 
Tuomas James (librarian at Oxford), Expositio libri Canticorum, ex patribus. 4to, Oxford, 
1607. 
Taomas Witcooxs, An Exposition upon the book of the Canticles, London, 1624. 
Henoou CiarHaM, The first Part of the Song of Songs expounded and applied, London, 1602. 
Bisnor Haxz, An open and plain Paraphrase upon the Song of Songs, London, 1609. 
J. BEALE, Solomon’s Song with an Exposition, London, 1615. 

- Henry Arnsworrs (a Brownist divine), Annotations upon the five books of Moses, the book 
of the Psalms, and thé Song of Songs or Canticles, London, 1639. This volume has done much 
to shape the current allegorical exposition of the Song. It is accompanied by a metrical para- 
phrase.’ 

Tuomas BRIGHTMAN, Commentary on the Canticles, London, 1644. “ He regards the book as 
prophetic, and divides it into two parts; the first, chap. i—iv. 6, describes the condition of the 
lecal church from the time of David to the death of Christ: and the second, chap. iv. 7—viu. 14, 


fo) 


the state of the evangelical church from A. D. 34 to the second coming of Christ.” . 
é Joun Corton, A brief Exposition of the whole book of Canticles, London, 1648, He likewise 
regards it as descriptive of the state of the church from Solomon’s own time to the last 
judgment. 
Joun RozotHam, Exposition on the whole book of Solomon’s Song, London, 1652. 
AgspmBny oF Divines, Annotations upon all the books of the Old and New Testament, Lon- 
don, 1657. Very brief notes mainly occupied with suggesting the spiritual import of the 
Song. 
Ww. Guru, Love's Intercourse between the Lamb and his Bride, Christ and His Church, in a 


clear explication and application of the Song of Solomon, London, 1658. 

James Durwam, Clavis Cantici, London, 1668. ‘“ Published after his death with a recommen- 
dation by Dr. Owrn.” ; 

De Veit, Explicatio Literalis Cant. Cant., London, 1679. 

Joun Cottinczs, The Intercourses of Divine Love betwixt Christ and His Church, or the 
_ particular believing soul, metaphorically expressed by Solomon in Canticlés 1. and 1, 2 vols., 


London, 1683. 
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Joun Trapp, A Commentary upon the book of Proverbs, Hcclesiastes and the Song ef Solo- 
mon, London, 1650. sts ey Hiring st Sh em 
Bisop Parricx’s Paraphrase and Annotations on this Song were published in 1700; Mar- — 
THEW Hernry’s Exposition a few years after. ety Salo senasa tha eremeee 
Wuiston published an Essay in 1723, charging the Song of Solomon with containing “from 
the beginning to the end marks of folly, vanity and looseness,” maintaining “that itwas written . 
-by Solomon when he was wicked, and foolish, and lascivious, and idolatrous,” and urging its re- 
jection from the sacred canon. ha? jetsettos 
Joun Gitu, An Exposition of the book of Solomon’s Song commonly called Canticles, London, 
1728. “A vast treasure of varied learning, sound doctrine and spiritual experience ; but it is neither 
sufliciently condensed, nor is it so digested by the author as to present to the reader a clear idea of — 
his own interpretation.” He pushes the allegory to the furthest extreme, and attaches every sense 
to the words which they can possibly bear. The first edition contains a translation of the Tar- 
gum upon this book. Another comment by the same author is contained in his Exposition of 
the Old and New Testament. =p 
JoHn WESLEY, in his Explanatory notes upon the Old Testament, Bristol, 1765, also defends. 
the allegorical interpretation of this book, and especially disallows its reference to Solomon and — 
Pharaoh’s daughter. : ak 
[Girrorp], A Dissertation on the Song of Solomon, with the original text divided according — 
to the metre [upon Bisnop Harr’s hypothesis], anda poetical version, 1751. He “considers the 
poem as a pastoral composed by Solomon as the amusement of his lighter hours, just after his 
nuptials with Pharaoh’s daughter, and before God had so remarkably appeared to him and given — 
him that divine wisdom, for which he was afterwards so eminent.” , , 
[Bishop Percy], The Song of Solomon, newly translated from the original Hebrew, with a 
commentary and annotations, London, 1764. He confines himself to the literal sense, and 
adopts substantially the view of Bossvet that it was written on the occasion of Solomon’s mar- 7 
riage with Pharaoh’s daughter, and is divided into seven parts answering to the seven days of 
the wedding feast, a 
Mrs. BowpuEr, Song of Solomon paraphrased, with an introduction, containing some remarks 
on a late new translation (Prrcy’s) of this sacred poem; also a commentary and notes critical 
and practical, Edinburgh, 1775, 
DvRELL, Critical remarks on J ob, Proverbs, Psalms, Ecclesiastes and Canticles, 1772, follows 
the same general theory, but “ totally excludes any allegorical or spiritual design.” 
The Song of Solomon paraphrased, with an Introduction, Commentary and Notes (published 
anonymously), Edinburgh, 1775. 
W. Gruen, The Poetical Parts of the Old Testament translated, with notes, 1781. 
Bernarp Hopgson, Solomon’s Song translated from the Hebrew, Oxford, 1786. “The mys- 
tical sense of the Song is never referred to—not denied, still less acknowledged.” 


‘ 


T. WiiuiAms, The Song of Songs, which is by Solomon, a new translation with a commentary 
and notes, London, 1801, Republished in Philadelphia, 1803. Adopts like the preceding the 
general hypothesis of Bossunr and Lowru, and takes note of the spiritual meaning throughout, 

Joun Mason Goon, Song of Songs, or sacred Idyls translated, with notes critical and explana- 
tory, London, 1803. Containing a, literal prose translation and a very elegant metrical version, 
“A work of great beauty, in which the author allows and defends the allegorical, but confines 


himself to the literal sense.” He « regards the entire song as a collection of distinct idyls upon. 


one common subject, and that the loves of the Hebrew monarch and his fair bride.” 
Wuiru1am Dayinson, Brief outline of an examination of the Song of Solomon, with remarks _ 


critical and expository, London, 1817, He interprets “the Song of Solomon of the Christian. 
church from the time of John the Baptist.” 


Scorr’s Notes in his Commentary on the 
are largely drawn from Bisnop Parriox, 

ADAM Cuarxs eschews the allegoric 
we do not know that it is an allegor 
explained do nowhere appear.” Ap 


_ 


Bible follow the current allegorical exposition, and . 


al interpretation, and assigns as his reasons: “1, Because 
Ye Quit one, the principles on which such allegory is to be 
pended to his commentary is a translation of the Targum or 
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- Chaldee fparapiivace of this book ; also the Hindoo mystical poem, the Gitagovinda, which, agreea- 
bly to the suggestion of Sir WILLIAM Jonxs, he regards as illustrative of the Song of Bolonde! 

_ -B. Boornroyp, The Hebrew Scriptures of the old Testament without points after the text of 
Kennicorr, accompanied with English Notes, critical, philological and explanatory, 2 vols. 4to. 
The notes consist for the most part of extracts from preceding commentators, chiefly Percy, 
GREEN, Goop, Hopeson, and Harmer. 

-Joun Fry, Canticleg, a new translation’ with notes, London, 1811. The book is regarded as a 
collection of idyls, some of which were suggested by the marriage of Solomon, others by different 
domestic scenes in humble life; but all are parables of the love of Christ and His Church. 

CHARLES TAYLOR in the Biblical Fragments (Nos. 345-453) appended to Catmert’s Diction- 
ary, 1838. Well characterized by Moopy Sruarr: “His translation and arrangement of the 
Song of Songs—relating merely to its outward structure as Solomon’s marriage festival—evince 

_ great research, abundant ingenuity, the utmost delicacy and refinement of feeling, along with a 
most exuberant fancy.” 

W. Newman, Solomon’s Song of Songs, a new translation, London, 1839. 

_ Pys Sura in his “Scripture Testimony to the Messiah,” 1847, “regards this Song as a pas- 
toral eclogue or a succession of eclogues representing in the vivid color of Asiatic rural scenery 
the honorable loves of a newly married bride and bridegroom.” This led to a controversy be- 
tween him and Dr. Bennett in the Congregational Magazine for 1837 and 1838, respecting the 
proper interpretation of the Song. A subsequent article in the same periodical (for 1838, p. 
471 ff.) declares that there is “‘no more reason for ils spiritual interpretation than for its appli- 
cation to the revival of letters, the termination of feudalism, or any other gratifying circum- 
stance in civil or political life.” GrnsBuRG. E 

J. Skinner, An Essay towards a literal or true radical exposition of the Song of Songs, 

Rozert SANDEMAN, On Solomon’s Song. 

. W. Romatnz, Discourses upon Solomon’s Song. 
R. Hawker, Commentary on Solomon’s Song. 
Meditations on the Song of Solomon, London, 1848. 
_ Francis Barua, The Song of Solomon. 

ApvELAIDE Newron, The Song of Solomon compared with other parts of Scripture, 1852. 

Perer Macruerson, The Song of Songs shown to be constructed on architectural principles, 
Edinburgh, 1856. ‘‘ His supposition that this song consists of verses written round an arch- 
way, is so entirely gratuitous, that it is only misguiding and deceptive.” Moony Sruarr. 

_ Kuirro in his Pictorial Bible and in his Daily Bible Ilustrations “ presents much useful infor- 
mation on the Song of Solomon.” 

SamvueEL Davinson, (The Text of the Old Testament Considered, London, 1856, and Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament, 1862) adopts the shepherd hypothesis, regards it as a purely amatory 
‘poem, having neither an allegorical nor a typical sense, and written not by Solomon, but by a 
citizen of the northern kingdom twenty-five or thirty years after Solomon’s death. 

A. Moopy Stuart, An Exposition of the Song of Solomon, London, 1857 (republished Phila- 

— delphia, 1869). The peculiarity of this erainently devout ald spiritual commentary 1 is the par- 
allel instituted and carried out in a most ingenious and elaborate manner between the Song of 
Solomon and the Gospels and Acts of which it is regarded as a prophetic epitome. He regards 
i. 2—ii. 7 as descriptive of the period immediately before and after the birth of Christ; 11.8—iil, 
5 from the appearance of John till the aoe of Jesus; ili. 6—y. 1 from Christ’s return out of 
the wilderness till the last supper; v. 2—vili. 5 from the agony in the garden till the evange- 
lizing of the Samaritans; viii. 5-14 from the calling of the Gentiles till the close of revelation. 

Brensamrn Wetss (a converted Jew), The Song of Songs unveiled, a new translation and exposi- 
tion of the Song of Solomon, Edinburgh, 1859. He conceives it to be “ half historical and half 
prophetical,” and to embrace the entire interval from the dedication of the tabernacle of Moses to + 
the resurrection of Christ and the formation of churches among tHe Gentiles. 

‘Curistian Grxssura, The Song of Songs translated from the original Hebrew, with a:com- 
mentary historical and critical, London, 1857, and in his article on Solomon’s Song in the third 
Edition of Krrro’s Cyclopedia, advedited the shepherd hypothesis. “ This song records the his- 
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tory of an humble but virtuous woman, who after having been espoused to aman of like humble 
circumstances, had been tempted in a most alluring manner to abandon him, and to transfer her 
affections to one of the wisest and richest of men, but who successfully resisted all temptations, 
remained faithful to her espousals, and was ultimately rewarded for her virtue.” The historical 
sketch of the exegesis of the book is very full and valuable, though warped by the peculiar views 
of the writer. : “3 
Joseru Francis Tururp,:The Song of Songs, a revised translation, with introduction and 
commentary, Cambridge, 1862, divides the Song into six groups; seenoteonp.1l. “ The theme 
of the first group is the anticipation of Christ’s coming; the second represents the waiting for 
that blessed time; in the third he is arrived, and we have there the description of the espousal and ~ 
its fruits. The fourth group delineates,the subsequent bodily departure of the Bridegroom from — 
his Bride; the fifth his spiritual presence with her; and the sixth their complete and final re- 
union.” “The earlier half of the Song presents to us only those glories which older seers had in 
various ways also heralded. With respect to the latter half of the Song the case is different. The 
distinctness with which it is there unfolded that the coming of the Messiah will not of itself be 
the final termination of all earthly expectation and anxiety is unparalleled not merely in all 
earlier Scripture, but throughout the whole of the Old Testament. Nowhere else do we find a 
passage which speaks as Cant. v. 2-8 speaks of a withdrawal of the Messiah from the church for 
whose salvation He has once appeared.” This he accounts for by supposing it based on a typical . 
application of the translation of Elijah. -The untimely remoyal of this distinguished prophet, 
who was fondly styled “the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof,” and the painful void 
created by his departure, foreshadowed a similar experience in the case of Messiah, the last and 
greatest of the prophets, who should in like manner forsake His sorrowing people for a season, 
though with the view of ultimately returning never to leave them more. The Song he supposes 
to have been written a century or more after the death of Solomon by a member of one of the 
prophetical schools in the kingdom of the ten tribes. % 
Isaac Taytor, The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry; republished in New York, 1862, devotes chap. 
x. to Solomon and the Song of Songs. ; 
Cur. WorpswortH, The Books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon in the au- 
thorized version, with notes and introductions (Vol. IV: Part III. of his Commentary on the 
Bible), London, 1868. He regards it as a prophetic allegory, suggested by the occasion of Solo- 
mon’s marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter, and descriptive of “the gathering of the world into 
mystical union with Christ, the consecration of the world into a church espoused to Him as the 
- Bride.” iw ag 
W. Hoveuroy, Translation of the Song of Solomon, and short explanatory notes (London, 
1865), in which, as stated by the American editor of Smrru’s Dictionary of the Bible, the Song 
is viewed as secular and the theme conceived to be the fidelity of chaste love. ; 


American Commentaries. 


Of the discussions of this book which have appeared in this country, the most noteworthy are 
the following: ; 

Moszs Sruanrt, in his Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon (Andover, 
1845), devotes pp. 364-385 to a consideration of the Canticles. He regards it as “ expressing 
the warm and earnest desire of the soul after God in language borrowed from that which charac- 
terizes chaste affection between the sexes,” and as applicable to the church only in so far as what 
pertains to individuals who are pious is common to the entire body of believers. He thinks the 
book to be so-peculiarly Oriental in its imagery and style of thought, that while adapted to the 
religious wants of those amongst whom it originated, and probably reserved for a new period of 
_ usefulness in the East when Christianized, it is of inferior value to occidental Christians generally. 

_ Gzorce R. Novus, A new Tyanslation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Canticles, with 
introductions and notes, chiefly explanatory, Boston, 1846. He conceives the book to BAS col- 


lection of amatory songs “written by some Jewish poet, either in the reign of Solomon or soon 
after it,” and without any “ express moral or religious design.” 
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Catvin EK. Stows, in the Biblical Repository for April, 1847, gives a partial translation of 


the Song of Solomon, and defends its allegorical interpretation. 


Gzorex Burrowes, A Commentary on the Song of Solomon, Philadelphia, 1853; also an ar- 


ticle on the Song of Solomon in the Princeton Review for October, 1849. “The Song i 18 @ con- 


tinuous and coherent whole, illustrating some of the most exalted and delightful exercises of 
the believing heart.” He deems it “ more profitable and natural in meditating on this book, to 


view the bride as the representative of the individual believer rather than of the whole chan 


As the church is a collection of individuals, its state must be that of the members composing it ; 
and no distinction can be drawn between the love a Jesus for the collective body and His love 


_ for the several persons constituting the whole mass,” The illustrations from Oriental manners 


and parallel passages in ancient and modern literature are particularly copious and judicious. 
Lronarp WirHinerTon, Solomon’s*Song translated and explained, Boston, 1861. The bride 


of the Song is the daughter of an Arab Sheikh (vii. 1), whom Solomon married, as he did a mul- 
-titude of other princesses from the little tribes around Palestine, with the “ wish of spreading the 
‘Hebrew empire and religion through the vicinity. And he writes this poem to show how pure 


his felicity, how happy his marriage with a rural bride taken from a pagan nation, whom never- 
theless he brings under the influence of the true religion, and hopes to convert to the true faith, 
and make one of the instruments of promoting the glory of his peaceful kingdom. But the oc- 
casional song was exalted by the providence of God into a higher purpose. That purpose was 
mainly and primarily to foreshow the formation and union of the Gentile church with Christ, 
when a more sublime and spiritual religion should be presented.” 

A.R. Fausset and B. M. Surrx, The Poetical Books of the Holy Scriptures with a critical 


‘and explanatory commentary, Philadelphia; 1867. Largely based upon the commentary of 


Moopy Srvazrt, whose divisions and historical application it adopts. 


Metrical Translations. 


‘ 

The metrical translations of the Song of Solomon are very numerous. In addition to the Latin 
paraphrases by A. Jounson, (Physician to Charles I.) and J. Kur (Professor of Greek in Aber- 
deen, 1727) commended by Moopy Sruaxr for their elegance, and an anonymous English para- 
phrase ‘The loves of the Lord with his troth-plight spouse” quoted and spoken of with appro- 
bation by the same author, it has been versified (either separately or combined with the Psalms 


or other poetical portions of the Old Testament), by Winu1Am Baupwin, 1549; J. Smrru, 1575; 


Rozsert Fuercunr, 1586; Duptey Fenner, 1587; Marxuam, 1596; Argan, 1621; Arns- 
worTH, 1623; Sanpys, 1641; Born, 1644; R. Smrru, 1653; Hinpersuam, 1672; T.S. (Lon- 
don) 1676; Wooprorp, 1679; Hrxxs, 1681; Luoyp, 1682; Mason, 1683; Runvz, 1684; Brv- 
ERLEY, 1687; Barton, 1688; Furmine, 1691; Seen 1700; Symson, 1701; Raupu 
Erskine, 1736; Tansur, 1738; Exizasuta Rows, 1739; Buanp, 1750; Jounson, 1751; 
Girrorp, 1751; Barcuay, 1767; Ann Francis, 1781; Goon, 1803; Mason, 1818; Taytor, 
1820; a late graduate of Oxford, 1845; Metrical Meditations, 1856. Another is announced as 
forthcoming by Mr. Winuram 8. RENTOUL, of Philadelphia, to seen his edition of Moopy 


SruaRr’s commentary. 
For Sermons preached on different passages from the Song of Solomon, see ania 8 Gael 


peedia Bibliographica: Holy Scriptures, pp. 583-586,—TR. | 
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THE . . 


SONG OF SOLOMON. 





TITLE: 
I. 1 THE SONG OF SONGS, WHICH IS BY SOLOMON. 


FIRST SONG. 


The first time the lovers were together at the royab palace (in or near) Jerusalem. 


(Cuap. J. 2—II. 7). 


FIRST SCHNE: 
SHULAMITH AND THE DAUGHTERS oF JERUSALEM. 
(Cuap. I. 2-8). 


SHULAMITH. 


2 ‘Let him kiss me with kisses? of his mouth, 
*for better is thy love than wine! 

3 In fragrance thine unguents are good ;* 
‘an unguent® poured forth is thy name,’ 
therefore virgins love thee. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 [Wictirre: The Church of the coming of Christ speaketh, saying. Marruzws: The voice of the Church. Cover- 


— DALE: O that thy mouth would give'me a kiss, for thy breasts are more pleasant than wine, and that because of the good 


aad pleasant savor.]. : 
2 On the combination of the kindred words Dwj and np wa. Comp. 1 Kin. i. 12; ii. 16; Isa. i. 13; viii. 10; 


Jon. i. 10, 16, and generally Ewatp, Lehrbuch, 2 281 a, [GreEn’s Heb. Gram. 3 271, 3]. 
3 [Wicuirre: The voice of the Father.] 


4 [Turvupr’s proposed emendation 0°7)0) °3DY mad “like as the scent which cometh from incenges,” is 


nothing but ingenious trifling, and has not even the merit of being good Hebrew.—Tr.] 
5 [Wic. The voice of the Church.] 
6 Observe the assonance in pnw and Dt which is probably intentional. [Tarvrr: as ointment thou art, by thy 


“name, poured forth.] J , i 
7 In regard to the construction of the words yoV pea pov four views are possible: 1. Oy/ is taken as the 


subject, and 9\3j) as 3 pers. fem. here employed because by is ‘exceptionally used as a feminine after the analogy 


of the Ethiopic (so Ew.: “thy name is poured out as an ointment;” Vaa.: “as the fragrance Of balsam thy name 
pours itself forth,” etc.) 2. ow is regarded as the subject, which is here exceptionally treated as feminine, and to 


which 3) belongs as a relative clause; “an unguent, which is shed forth, is thy name” (so the Septuag., Vulg., 
i ‘Lura. and the generality of interpreters). 3. j2v ig taken as a masc., but the form pain is regarded as a hardened 
form for 93” (after the analogy of Isa. xliv. 28; Eccles, x. 15), and accordingly translated as before (Hrrziq). 
4,937) is ‘held to be the 2 pers. sing. fut. Hophal with a double accusative: “thou art poured forth in respect to 


4hy name as ointment,” z.¢., thou, or more precisely thy name, diffusest.a noble fragrance, like a box of ointment 
which is emptied of its contents (so J. H. MicaaeLis: “sicut oleum effunderis nomine tuo ;” HENGSTENB., WEISSB.). 
This: last. construction is to be preferred as grammatically the best established, while it agrees in sense substantially 


with Nos. 2and3.. , ; 
49 
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SHULAMITH AND THE DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM (in responsive song). 


4 Draw me!—after thee will we run !— : 
*The king has brought me into his chambers !* 
We will exult and be glad in thee, 
will commend‘ thy love beyond wine !— 
Rightly® do they love thee! 


SHULAMITH. 


5 *Black I am, but ‘comely, ye daughters of Jerusalem, wl 
as the tents of Kedar, as the tent-cloths of Solomon. 
6 Look* not at me, because’ I am dusky,” 
because the sun has scorched" me ; 
my mother’s sons were angry® with me, 
made me keeper of the vineyards ;— 
mine own vineyard I have not kept. 


(Looking around for Solomon). 


7 *Tell me, thou whom my soul loveth, where'® feedest thou ? 
where makest thou (thy flock) to recline at noon ? 
For" why should I be as one straying"® 
by the flocks of thy companions? 


DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 


8 *If thou know not,” fairest among women, 
go forth in the footprints of the flock 
and feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents. J 


1 [Marr. Yea, that same moveth me also to run after thee.] 
2 ee The spousess to her companions. ] 

3 [Cov., CRanMER, Bisnops; “privy chamber ;’” Dowayr: “ cellars,” altered in later editions to “store-rooms.” { 
#Upon Di prop. “to mention, bring to remembrance,” then “to mention with praise, celebrate,’’ comp. 


Ps, xx. 8; Isa. xlviii. 1; Ixiii. 7; also Ps. xlv. 18; 1 Chron. xvi. 4, where it is parallel to 7 thank, praise. 


~ 
5 [Cov.- Well is them that love thee. Ena. Ver. Tho upright, Marg. uprightly. Noyes, Burrowss: sincerely. ] 
6 [Wic. Tho Church, of her tribulations. Mat. The voice of the Church in persecution. Coy., Cray. I am black, 
(O ye daughters of Jerusalem) like as the tents of the Cedarenes and as the hangings of Solomon; but yet I am fair 
and well-fayored withal. GrinspurG: swarthy. 
7 [WirHineton: fair; BuRRowss: lovely. 
8 (Cov. marvel; Doway: consider; WiLLIAMs, Noyss: gaze; WITH. scorn; GinsbuRG: disdain.] 


9 wv signifies in both instances, in Ny and in °)Dtvw not “for,” but “for the reason that,” “because” 
(eis éxeivo Ore); comp. Ex. ii. 2. The second clause is therefore co-ordinated with the first, although explanatory of 
it (comp. WeIssz. in loc.) 

10 [Cov.: so black. E. Ver. black; Dowayr: brown; WeEIss: swarthy; Bur., Turupr: dark.] On FININY 


blackish, dusky (not “ very black, deep black,” as Ifirz. and formerly EwaLp too would have it . on yer. | 
above [GREEN'S Heb. Gram., 2 188}. , z eta em 


n yw is not “look upon” [so E. Y.; Cov. shined; Witt. beamed; Tururp: fiercely scanned; WeEIss: glanced] ‘ 
(Septuag. wapeBrcfe, comp. Job xx. 9), but is here=") Wy (Gen. xli. 23) “scorch, blacken,” the sense already expressed 
asi, 


by AQuita (cvvéxaved je) and the Vulg. (decoloravit me) [Goop: discolored; Bur., Grys. browned], and retained by 
most of the recent interpreters (in opposition to Rosenm., HENGSTENB., WEISSB.). : \ 
12 (Mart. The voice of the Synagogue. ] 


13 7) either Niph. of Pj to burn, glow, (so Ew., Meter, I17z.), or more probably from }}f} (so that the 
sing. would be nny or mn); for the Niph. of \f} always elsewhere means “to be dried, parched” (Ps. Ixix, 


4; cii..4, etc.), whilst ‘the meaning demanded here is “to be angr wroth.” . 5 a 
ies eae sais will] g gry, Comp. GESENIUS Lexicon and WeIsss. in 


14 (Cov. : Thus was I fain to keep a vineyard which was not mine own.] 
15 {Wri Mar. The yoice ofthe Church is Christ.] A eee ; 
J6 FID N elsewhere how? [which Wess. retains] is here=J5"X where? so too 2 Kin. yi. 13, K’thibh, whilst tho 


1 
Kri has IDs. 
W m92v properly “for why” (comp. 729 WE, Dan. i. 10), a fuller expression for the simple m5 inig'*es 
: 5 = 2 ks Cima ar 
in Job xxxiv. 27, yoy WS stands for 13-dy, Ps, xly. 8. The sense is correctly given by the Sept. and Syr., 


which here and in Dan. i. 10 translate “that not, lest” (ujmore). [Cov.: and that. The critical conjecture mentioned © 


by Wiuutams, that this word should be pointed as a proper name ripdy O Solomon is unworthy of attention —TR.] 


18 [Wic. go vagrant; Cov. lest I go wrong and come unto the flocks of thy companio 
c ) ns; E. Vrr. one (GENEY. 
she) that turneth aside; Goon, Percy, CLARKE: wanderer; WILLIAMS, FRY: sian ; mivtos? rover; GINSB. : fe 
E. Ver. Marg. one that is veiled, so Novas, Wuiss., THRUPP.] i E : 
19 [Wic., Mar. The voice of Christ to the Church. ] 
20 - . : - * : ’ : : 
2 is here added inasmuch as the action returns upon its subject (comp. Prov. ix. 12; and ii. 6; vili. 14 below), 


so in general Ewatp, Lehrb. 3 315 a [GREEN’s Heb. Chrest. note on Isa, x1. 9.} 
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SECOND SCENE:. 
SoLtomon AND SHULAMITH. 
: planiy mse. 1 59-21, 1: 
SoLomon. 


9 To my horse! in Pharaoh’s chariots 
I liken’ thee, my dear.’ 

10 Comely are thy cheeks with chains,‘ 
thy neck with beads.® 

11 Chains® of gold will we make thee 
with points’ of silver. 


SHULAMITH. 


12 *Whilst the king is at his table, 
my spikenard yields its fragrance. 
13 A bundle” of myrrh is my beloved" to me, 
that lodges between my breasts. 
14 A cluster of the cyprus-flower” is my beloved to me, 
in the vineyards of Engedi. 


SoLomon. 


15 “Lo! thou art fair, my dear, 
lo! thou art fair; thine eyes are doves. 


SHULAMITH. 


16 “Lo! thou art fair, my beloved, yea sweet ; 
yea our couch is green.” 
17 The beams" of our houses are cedars, 
our wainscot” is cypresses..° 
II. 1. I am (only) a wildflower of Sharon, , 
a lily of the valleys. 


SoLomon. 
2 As a lily among thorns, 
so is my dear among the daughters. 


aes my riding; Genev. troop (E. V. company) of horses; Wi.: the horse; Norzs: the horses; ‘Guns. : my 
steed. 
: 2 (Coy. There will I tarry for thee, my love, with mine host and with my chariots, which shall be no fewer than 
Pharaoh’s ] ‘tide ; 
$ Theplar. HV [rather yy —Tr.] Judg. xi. 87 K’thibh. [E. Ver. my love, Marg. in ver. 15: companion; 
ce a Pgs ) 


WILL.: consort; Fry: partner.] 

.. 4 [Genzy. rows of stones; E. Var. rows of jewels; Fry: jewels; WitH. chains; Turupr, Ginss.; circlet; WEISS.: 
reins. 
3) (Genzy. chains; E. Ver. chains of gold; Doway: jewels; Fry: strings of beads; Goop, Burrowes: strings of 
pearls: Turupp, WITH., GinsB. necklace; WEIS3.: chains, 7. ¢., such as are attached to the pole or beam of the carriage, 
and which the horse wears on his neck.] 

6 (In addition to the renderings given to this word in the preceding verse, Wyic. here translates it: ribands; Coy. 
neck-band; E. Ver. borders; WirH. collars.] ‘ 
7 (Coy. buttons; E. Ver. studs; Wiru. stars.] ! 
8 [| Wic. The voice of the Church, of Christ. Mar. The voice of the Church.] e 
9 [So Coy., Enc. Ver.; GeNnzv. repast; Doway: repose, after the Vuua. accubilu and the LXX dvaxAicer; Goon: 
banquet; Fry: ‘the king in his circait’ may either refer to his going round in some part of the procession, or to taking his 


stand in the midst of his retinue, or we may translate, ‘until the king had taken his seat ;’? WILL., Burr. circle of friends ; 


WsIss.: with his guest.] 
10 [AInsw.: bag; TAYLOR: scent-bag; Goop: casket; BURROWES: amulet.] J 
Tl (Cov. 0 my beloved. E. Ver. my well-beloved, so constantly throughout the book in GENEY., except once in 
y. 9, ‘‘ lover.” 
12 [80 Gos, Doway, E. Ver. Marg. The text of the Eng. Ver. has camphire.] 
18 [Wic., Mat. The voice of Christ to the Church. 
14 [Wic., Mat. The voice of the Church to Christ. 
16 [Coy., Cran., Bish. Our bed is decked with flowers. Dow.: our little bed is flourishing.] 
16 [Cov. ceilings.] 
17 [Coy. balks; CrAN., BisH. cross-joints; E. V.: rafters, Marg.: galleries; Goop, Noyzs 
boardings; Parxuursr: ceiling; Gusen.: carved ceiling; Fusrst: carved beams]. 
18 [K. Ver. fir; AINS. brutin-tree.] ; 
19 [Wic. ‘The voice of Christ, of Him and of the Church; Mar. The voice of Christ.] 
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SHULAMITH. 


3 1As an apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 
so is my beloved among the sons. , 
In his shade delighted I sit. 
and his fruit is sweet to my palate.’ : eee 
4 He has brought me into the wine-house, ; 
and his banner over me is love. 


5 Stay me with pressed grapes, 


refresh* me with apples, 
for I am sick of love. 


6 His left hand is under my head, 
and his right embraces me. 

7 ‘I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
by the gazelles or by the hinds of the field, 
that ye wake not, and that ye waken not 


love till it’ please. 
1 [Wic., Mat. The voice of the Church, of Christ.] 


3 


citrons around me; T'aRuPP: strew me with citron leaves]. 
5 [Wic., Mar. 
charge you.] 


7 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. For the explanation of the title, see the In- 
troduction, 3 1 and 3 8. To the view of those 
who assign vers. 2-4 entirely to the « daughters 
of Jerusalem,” and suppose the words of Shula- 
mith to begin with yer. 5 (Hirz., Vara. and 
others, so too DEL.) stands opposed—1. That the 
wish ‘to be kissed with the kisses of his mouth” 
could scarcely have been expressed by the ladies 
of the court, or even by one of them, without 
filling Shulamith with indignation, of which, 
however, she shows nothing in what follows, 
2. That the way in which the lover is extolled in 
vers. 2, 3, agrees perfectly with the fond en- 
comiums and enthusiastic descriptions which 
Shulamith subsequently, i. 13, ff., and ii. 8, ff., 
bestows upon her lover. 8. That the interchange 
of the Ist sing. and the 1st plur. plainly points 
to a diversity of persons speaking, or to an 
alternation between a single speaker and a 
whole chorus. This latter circumstance likewise 
renders their assumption impossible, who (as 
Ew., Henestens., Weissz. and most of the older 
interpreters) suppose that the whole of vers. 2-7 
is spoken by Shulamith. Undoubtedly Shulamith 
and the ladies of the court hefe respond to each 
other in speech or song; yet not so that only 
the words ‘Draw me after thee. . , chambers ” 
ver. 4 a belong to Shulamith, and all the rest to 
ver. 5 to the ‘women of the harem” (so RENAN), 
but simply that all that is in the Singular is to 
be regarded as spoken by her alone, and all that 
is in the plural by her and the ladies together, 
so that in particular M¥193 (we will run) and 


mw mya (we will be glad, etc.) are to be assigned 
to the ladies who confirm the words of Shula- 
mith by joining in them themselves, while 33wn 
TUS (draw me after thee), P5N yon INIT 
(the king has brought me into his chambers) and 





2 |Cov., Cran., Bisa., Dow. throat; GeNEy. mouth; E. V. taste]. 
: Coy. grapes; CRAN., Bisa. cups; GENEV., E. V. flagons]. 
4 /E. V. comfort; Marg. straw me; Doway, compass me about; AINSWORTH: 


strew me @ bed; Wuit1iaMs: 


Tho voice of Christ, of the Church; Wic., Dow. I adjure you; Cov., CRAN., GENEY., E. V.: I 


6 [Tarvupr has: “fells,” so as to rhyme with “ gazelles,” in fancied imitation 6f the original]. 
[Cor Dow., GENEY. she; E. V. correctly: he; Ginss., TuRuPP.: it]. 


P3nsX DWN (they rightly love thee) belong to 


Shulamith alone* (comp. Diérxe in loc.) Then 
vers. 5-7 unquestionably belong to Shulamith 
alone ; ver. 8 again to the ladies of the court, who 
reply with good-humored banter to the rustic sim- 
plicity and naiveté with which she has expressed 
ver. 7 her desire for her royal lover; vers. Cae 
to Solomon, who now begins a loving conversation 
with his beloved, reaching to the close of the act.> 
During this familiar and cosy chat, which forms 
the second scene of the act, the chorus of ladies 
withdraws to the back-ground, but without 
leaving the stage entirely; for the concluding 
words of Shulamith ii. 7 are manifestly directed. 
to them again, and that not as absent, but as 
present on the stage. The place of the action 
must be supposed to be some locality in the 
royal palace or residence in or near J erusalem, 


some one of the “‘king’s chambers” (an “Y1) 
ver. 4; whether precisely the ¢ room devoted to 
wine parties,” the 
palace” (DEL.), cannot, as it seems, be certainly: 
determined from the repeated reference to the 
excellence of wine (i. 2, 4), nor from the men- 
tion of the “house of wine” Cipguae a> i 1 eso 





* (So Patrick, Goon, WILLIAMS, Taytor, Fry, the last two of 
whom divide ver. 5 in like manner, assigning the words “ but 
comely,” and ‘as the curtains of Solomon” to the daughters 
of Jerusalem, who compliment the bride on her beauty, while 
she in the remaining clauses speaks depreciatingly of herself ; 
TAYLOR also apportions vers. 2, 3 between the bride and her 
attendant ladies, to whom Fry adds an imaginary messenger 
from the king. Harmer carries the sub-division of parts to 
an equal extent, claiming that not only the variation in num- 
ber, but the change of person from third to second, and vice 
versa, indicates a diversity of speakers, The majority of Eng- 
lish Commentators regard the bride as the sole speaker in ver. 
2, as is done also in the headings to this chapter in the author- 
ized version, and either find in the change of number evi- 
dence of the plurality involved in the unity of the speaker, 
(Roots, Tarvpp), or suppose that she in thought associates 

¢r companions with herself, we, t.-e., “T and the virgins fore~ 
mentioned” (ArNsworrn), or that it js the language of mod- 
esty, though she means only herself (CLARKE)]. 4 

+ (Parricx, Scorr and TAYLOR suppose it interrupted by the 
attendant ladies in ver, 11] 


le 


1. 7, 


strew . 


“‘wine-room of the royal . 


¥ 


— 
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and even the “table” of the king spoken of 
i. 12 does not afford a perfectly sure support to 
this opinion. Only it appears to be certain 


from i. 16, 17 that we must imagine the scene to. 


be open outwards, and to afford a prospect of 
fresh verdure and stately trees, such as cedars, 
cypresses, etc. It must therefore have been 
either a room in the king’s palace upon Zion 
immediately adjacent to parks or gardens, or 
what in view of vi. 2, 3 (comp. iv. 16) is still 
more probable, an open summer-house (or pavil- 
ion) in the royal pleasure gardens of- Wady 
Urtas, south of Jerusalem, near Bethlehem and 
Etam, in those magnificent grounds of Dayid’s 
Splendor-loving son, which probably bordered 
- upon Zion itself, and thence extended southward 


for several leagues, and of which there still re- 


mains at least a grand aqueduct, with three 
basins lying successively one above another, the 
so-called «pools of Solomon” (comp. K. Furrer, 
Wanderungen durch Palistina, Ziirich, 1865, p. 
178, ete.; C. Herer, Paléstina, p. 278, ete.; 
Ewaup, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, III. 1, p. 64, 
etc.). That Shulamith had formed a personal 
acquaintance with the royal. gardens in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem directly after she 
had been brought from her home in the north 
of Israel to Solomon’s court, is shown by her 
mention i. 14 of the “vineyards” or *vine- 
gardens of Engedi,” near the Dead Sea, five or 
six German miles south-east of Jerusalem, from 
which however the conclusion must not be 
drawn that these pleasure-grounds of Engedi 
formed the scene of the action in the opening 
of the piece; see on that verse. WurissBacu 
very properly locates the second scene of the 
Song from i. 9 onward in the gardens of Solo- 
mon near Jerusalem, but puts the action of vers. 
1-8 somewhere on the way to this retreat, where 
Shulamith in her search for her lover chances to 
meet the women of Jerusalem. But in opposi- 
tion to this may be urged—1l. That there is 
nothing in the context to indicate a change in 
the locality between vers. 8 and 9. 2. The meng, 
tion of the ‘‘king’s chambers” in ver. 4 cer- 
tainly implies the immediate vicinity of a royal 
palace, and probably the presence of the speaker 
init. 3, It by no means follows from the meta- 
phors borrowed from pastoral life, in which Shula- 
mith speaks of her lover, ver. 7, that she thought 
he was really to be found in a ‘ pasture ground,” 
and engaged in feeding sheep. 4. With as little 
propriety can it be inferred from ver. 8 that Shu- 
lamith is represented as wandering about over the 
country and ‘accompanied by some little kids, 
searching for her lover in or near Jerusalem.” * 
2. First Scenn. SHunamitu. Vers. 2,3.—Let 
him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth. 


3p —for which MHurziag needlessly reads 
"apv, “let him give me to drink,” etc. (comp. 





* (TAYLOR and WILLIAMS make the place to have been the 
pride’s parlor in Solomon’s palace, and the time the first day 
of the week preceding the marriage, i. 1-8 belonging to the 
morning, and 1. 9—ii. 7 to the evening of the day. Bur- 
Rrowes follows HArMeER in the conjecture that ‘in the open- 
ing scene of this poem the king had probably gone forth, ac- 
cording to Oriental customs, to meet the bride, and was 
awaiting her with his princely retinue in an encampment 
where his rich pavilion, ver. 5, stood pre-eminent. The spouse 
on coming in sight of those kingly tents, gives utterance to 
the strong emotions of her heart].” 


accusative ” (Hrrzre). 





viii. 2)—is manifestly the utterance of a wish, 
“O that he would kiss me;” and its subject is 
not 173, “his mouth,” which is too remote and 


manifestly stands in a genitive relation to Miprw) 


| “kisses; nor mipwap, equivalent to “one of 


his kisses” (EWALp, E. Murer), for “a kiss 
kisses not but is kissed, and mypws includes an 
The speaker's lover is 
rather thought of as the kissing subject, the 
same, whom in the vividness of her conception 
she immediately afterwards in 8 and in ver. 3 
addresses in the second person, as though he who 
is so ardently longed for were already present.* 
The partitive {2 properly points to but one or a 


few kisses of her lover as the object of the be- 
loved’s wish; comp. Gen. xxviii. 11; Ex. xvi. 
27; Ps. exxxii. 11, and generally Ew., Lehr., 
@ 217, 6, 294,¢. [Gruun’s Heb. Gram., 3 242, al; 
J. H. Micwantis, in loc., ¥‘ uno tantum vel altero de 
osculis.”’—** Kisses of his mouth *+ are, moreover, 
in contrast with the idolatrous custom of hand- 
kisses, or kissing the hand to any one (Job xxxi. 
27; comp. Det., in Joc.), tokens of honest love 
and affection between blood relations and friends 
(Gen. xxix. 11; xxxiii. 4; xli.40; 1 Sam. x. 1; 
xx. 41; comp. Ps. ii. 12), and especially between 
lovers (Prov. vii.18). It is not likely that the 
similarity of the words pW) kiss and ApPwW drink 
gave occasion to the comparison in d of caresses 
with wine (WrIssB.); this comparison is of itself 
a very natural one; comp, iv. 10; y. 1; viii. 2.— 
For better is thy love than wine.—d'17 
different from DIT ‘breasts, paps” (which 


the LXX here express by paoro/, and the Vulg. 
by ubera [so Wic., Cov., Dow.]), as well as from 


DT plur. of Ti3 ‘beloved ” (v. 1),denotes ma- 


nifestations of love, caresses, gAodpoobva (comp. 
iv. 10, 11; vil. 18; Proy. vii. 18; Ezek. xvi. 8; 
xxiii. 17), 7. ¢., dalliance, exhibition of N2ans8 
(vii. 7; viii. 6), fond endearments, (in bad taste 
Vatu, ‘‘Ziebelet,” flirtation.) In the comparison of 
such loye with wine, the tertiwm comparationis is, as 
is shown by the parallelsiv. 10, ff.; v. 1; vii. 9, ff. 
not the intoxicating power of wine, but primarily 
its sweetness { only; comp. Actsii. 13. The figure 
of intoxication indicates a higher grade of loving 
ecstasy than is here intended, comp. y. 1 3; Prov.: 
y. 19; vii. 18, and in general Weisss., zn loc. 
Ver. 3. In fragrance thine unguents are 


good.—")?, “in respect to odor, as to fra- 
grance,” limits D210, “good” (comp. Josh. xxii. 
10;, 1 Kings x. 28; Job xxxii. 4), and is emphati- 
cally placed at the beginning of the sentence. 
Commonly: ‘‘to the smell,” or ‘for the smell,” 
against which, however, lies the twofold objec- 
tion: 1, that 1”) denotes not the organ of smell, « 


nor the act of smelling, but the odor which any 





*[Patrick. As in John xx. 15 “the pronoun is used with- 
out a consciousness of the absence of the antecedent. Her 
heart is so full that she supposes every one must know who 
she means by him)].” Mec y 

+| “Permission to kiss the hand of a sovereign is considered 
an honor; but for that sovereign to give another the kisses 
of his mouth, is evidence of the tenderest affection, aud is the 
highest possible honor.”—BURROWES.] __ : 

RES thy love is more reviving and exhilarating than the ef- 
fects of wine. Comp. Ps. ciy.15; Proy. xxxi. 6,”—BurRRowEs]. 
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thing exhales (odor, halitus), comp. 1. 12; ii. 13; 
iv. 10; vii. 14; Hos. xiv. 7, ete.; 2, it is not 


m2, but simply m9). Hirzie’s eénstruction is 
quite too artificial; he connects 3 a with 26 as 


its sublimitation, and translates ‘‘thy caresses: 


are more precious than wine with the odor of thy 
precious ointment” (comp. the like mode of con- 
nection adopted in the Vulg., ‘‘ ubera—fragantia 
unguentis optimis”’ [so COVERDALE, Doway]). So 
also is that of Wursspacu, ‘thy ointments are 
good to serve as a perfume,” where too much is 
evidently foisted into the simple m0.#—An un- 
guent which is poured forth is thy name. 
—The comparison of a good name with a fragrant 
unguent is also found, and on the basis of this 
passage in Hos. xiv. 7, 8; Eccles. vii. 1 ; Ecclus. 
xlix. 1. The ideas of smelling and being (or be- 
ing named, bearing this or that name) are, as a 
general fact, closely related through the interme- 
diate notion of breathing, respiring; comp. in 
German ‘ Geriicht, ruchbar.”’+ That the name 
of the lover is thus compared to a costly 
perfume diffusing a wide. fragrance (comp. 
Mark xiv. 8; John xii. 3) plainly indicates 
that it is only the renowned King Solomon, 
an actual possessor of DW (name, 7. ¢., fame, 
gloria—comp. Proy. xxii. 1; 1 Kings i. 47; Job 
xxx. 3), who can be thought of as this lover, and 
not a simple country swain (so WrrssB. properly 
against Herp., Umpr., etc.).—Therefore vir- 
gins love thee—i. ¢., not barely on account of 
this thy renown, but on account of all the excel- 
lencies celebrated in ver. 2, 8. Observe that 


nw 2y is without the article. It is not the virgins 


universally, but simply virgins, such as Shula- 
mith herself, or the “‘daughters of Jerusalem,” 
the ladies of Solomon’s court, by whom she sees 
herself surrounded, that she describes as lovers, 
as reverential admirers of the graceful, brilliant 
and lovely king. The guileless country lass, who 
has but recently been transfegred into the circle 
of the countless virgins of the royal court (comp. 
vi. 8) here accounts to herself for the fact that 
many other virgins besides her are attached to the 
‘king with admiring devotion and love; comp., 4. e. 

3. SHULAMITH AND THE DAUGHTERS or JERU- 
SALEM. ; 

Ver. 4> Draw me after thee—as it is to be 
translated with the Targ., Luru. and most of the 
recent expositors, connecting contrary to the 


common accentuation }MN with °9¥9, which 
S . . lieth Be 
requiresit as its proper complement ;{ comp. Hos. 





*( Weiss.: Besides or in addition to the savor, etc. A sense 
which the prep. rarely has, and which is neither admissible 
here nor in Ex. xiv. 28; Lev. xi. 26 } Xvi. 16, to which he ap- 
peals. Incorrectly also the Eng. Ver.: Because of the savor, 
ete., which must then be connected with “ therefore,” ete., in 
the last clause, the second clause being parenthetic. “ She 
has ointments preparatory to her exaltation; just as Esther 
was purified to go in to the king, Esth. ii. 12.”—Wirsine ron], 

~ +{[Comp. Eng. ‘fo be in good or bad odor’? for good or ill re- 
pute. This explanation of the relation of these ideas, which is 
developed at Jength by Bannr, Symbolik d. Mos. Cultus, I., p. 
459 ff., appears to be too subtle and remote, It is simpler to 
find the connection in the fact that the odor, like the name, 
indicates the character or quality of that from which it pro- 
ceeds, or to which it belongs. It is an efflux from the object 
itself, the impression which it makes ad extra.—TR.] 

{[ There seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the authority of the accents in the present instance. “We 
will run” requires “after thee ” as its complement to indicate 





xi. 4; Jer. xxxi. 8. By this drawing is meant, 
as appears from 6, a drawing into the king’s 


chambers, or at least into immediate proximity 
to him, not a conducting out of the palace into 


the country, as the advocates of the swain-hypo- 
thesis suppose, who see in these words an ardent 


call upon her distant lover.—We will run— — 


2. €., not, “let us take flight, and hasten hence” 
[so Ginspure: ‘Oh, let us flee together 2], cas 
though here again there were a cry for help to 
her absent lover; but: ‘¢ we will hasten to him,” 


viz.: the gracious king; a lively exclamation ut- ~ 


tered by Shulamith, and at the same time by the 
chorus of the daughters of Jerusalem catching 
the word from her.—The king has brought 
me into his chambers—a simple expression. 
of* the virgin’s rapturous joy at the high honor 
and delight granted her by the king. As the 
words stand, they contain neither an indirect pe- 
tition or complaint addressed to her distant lover 
(to which the following clauses of the verse would 
agree poorly enough), nor a wish directed to the 
king—as though the preterite "J8"2N were to be 


taken in the sense of a precative or optative: «Q 


that the king had brought me into his cham- 
bers”’ (so, e. g., Hua, Wuisss.), nor finally a con- 


dition dependent on the following 2) ma (so 
Haun, who supplies DN, 7f, before baby aly Be i 
the king brings me into his chambers, we will,””* 
etc. Furthermore, the ‘king’s chambers” are 
by no means simply identical with the harem, the 
house of the women belonging to the royal palace 
(VarH., Ren., efc.); this would rather have been 
designated Dw3n 3, as in Esth. ii. 3, 9, ff, or 
simply called 13, house, as in 1 Kings vii. 8; ix. 
24; Ps. lxviii. 18, ete. They are 2 Sam. iv. 7; 
xiii. 10, the king’s own rooms-in the palace, his 
sleeping apartments and sitting-rooms, penetralia 
regis, in distinction from those of his.wives and 
the ladies of the court, which formed a particular 
division of the royal palace. Comp. 1 Kings vii. 
8; Esth. ii. 12-14. 
innermost apartments, Shulamith, as the favored 
object of his special love, had been repeatedly 
brought,—nay, she has in them her own proper 
abode and residence. She had therefore a per- 
fect right to say: “The king has brought me into 
his chambers.”+—We will exult and be glad 
in thee.—With these words, which recall Ps. 
Xxxl. 7; exviii. 24; Isa, xxy. 9; Joel ii. 21, 23, 
the ladies of the court again chime in with the 
language of Shulamith, in order to commend with 
her the happiness of belonging to the number of 
those who were loved by the king. 3, im thee, 








the direction of the running nfore than “ draw me,” where 
the direction is sufficiently implied. The violation of the ac- 
cents is merely for the sake of evading the evidence afforded 
by the mase. pron. PIs, that “after thee we will run” is 


still the language of the bride to 
companions to the bride.—TR]. . 

z [| So too Werss.: “When the king shall have brought me;” 
nor is it a prophetic preterite, the bride anticipating the time 
when she shall be brought (TuRupP). GrNsBuRG insists that 
the changes of person in this verse “clearly show that the 
king here referred to is a Separate person from the beloved to 
whom the maiden is addressing herself.” But he is compelled 
to acknowledge that just before in ver. 2 the third person 
and the second both refer to the same subject.—Tr, ] 


_t [This would seem to compel the conclusion that the mar- 
Tiage has already taken place, 
author supposes.—TR. ] 


Solomon—not of her virgin 


and is not still future, as our 


. 


Into these the king’s own - 
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belongs in equal measure to both verbs; comp. 


~ Isa. Ixy. 19.—We will celebrate thy love 


more than wine.—Comp. ver. 2.—Rightly do 
they love thee.—The most obvious construction 


is to make the virgins again the subject, as in 3 


¢, and consequently to regard Shulamith as again 
the speaker. But the 38d plur. might also be 
taken impersonally (they, 7. ¢., people generally 
love thee. Comp. 2), they despise, viii. 1), and 


. then the clause might be spoken by the entire 


chorus. OW", an adverbial accusative (as, 


€. Jory DN9, wonderfully, Lam. i. 9), means nei- 


_ ther ‘‘ without reserve’? (WnissB.), nor ‘sin- 
_ cerely” (Gusen., Deu.) [so Noyes; Eng. Ver. 


marg.: uprightly], but, as appears from the cop- 
text and the parallels Ps. lviil. 2; Ixxyv. 8, “‘ with 
good reason, rightly” (Ew., Hrrzic, Varn., etc.). 
This word is taken as the subject by the Sept. 
Dace Vulg. (recti diligunt te), HenastENs. 
rectitudes, 7. ¢., abst. for concrete, the upright 
love thee), Umur. (O favorite of all the virtues), 
etc. [so Eng. Ver., Tnrupr, WorpDswortH, WITH- 
INGTON, GiNsBURG], interpretations as ungram- 
matical as they are unsuited fo the connection. 
The attempts.at emendation proposed by VELTH., 
ScuEniine, Aucustt, are altogether unnecessary* 
(see WEIssB., in loc.). 

4, Suunamiru. Vers. 5-7. 

Ver. 5. Black I am, but comely.—The ex- 
planation of the fact that she was black 


(TiN) contained in the following verse shows 


that by this blackness can only: be meant her be- 
ing browned by the hot sun. Then too in Lam. 


iy. 8the substantive VW denotes only the livid 


. or swarthy appearance of one who has suffered 


long from famine and wretchedness, and in this 
yery passage the strong expression “black Seis 
qualified by the diminutive “blackish” (JN 1NW) 
in the verse immediately following.—Moreover, 
the whole statement before us was occasioned ac- 
cording to ver. 6, by the curious looks with 
which Shulamith had meanwhile been regarded 
by many of the daughters of Jerusalem and pro- 


pbably also by jeering remarks which they had 
“made (comp. ver. 8). 


«But comely” [Taytor: 
attractive, engaging | (MS2., lit., “‘agreeable’’) ; 
the plain country maid hereby expresses with 
frank, straightforward simplicity her conscious- 
ness that nevertheless she was not altogether un- 
worthy of the love of Solomon. There is no vain 


- self-laudation in the words.—As the tents of 


Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.—The 
first of these comparisons is designed to illustrate 
and set before the mind the idea of blackness, the 
second that of comeliness or elegance. ‘‘ Kedar 
is a Bedawin tribe near Palestine in the Arabian 
desert, Gen. xxv. 13; Isa. xxi. 17, which is here 
named in preference to all others, simply because 
the name 11) seems originally to denote 
‘«‘plackness.” Tents of poor Bedawins, which 
are always exposed to the heat of the sun, must 
certainly appear blacker and less attractive than 
those of Solomon; and we need not therefore 
with other interpreters (see especially H1rz. and 





*[FRy, who disregards the points; they do right in loving 
Goon alters the text into: thou art every way lovely.] 
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Wnisss. who refer to the observations of modern 
travellers as DELLA VALLE, BurcKHARDT, Harmer, 
Vouney, etc.,) have recourse to the tents now com- 
monly covered with black goat skins, as Shulamith 
only has in mind the blackness caused by the 
sun’s rays. But Solomon’s tents as a figure of the 
greatest elegance can only correspond to NJ 

ye a 


comely, We may without difficulty assume that 
the splendor-loving Solomon adopted the cus- 
tom of oriental monarchs of living in tents once 
in the year in some charming district and in the 
utmost elegance and splendor (comp. the re- 
marks above, ver. 1, respecting the pleasure 
grounds at Etham and Engedi.) It is, therefore, 
wholly unnecessary to understand by Diy (with 
Dru., H1rz., etc.,) tapestry,* which is neither per- 
mitted by usage nor by etymology, from YN con- 
tinuit, prop. velum, then tent-cloth.” We shall 
have in the main to abide by this explanation of 
the passage given by Ewaup, although we might 
assign to I") a different etymology, and derive 
it perhaps with Grsuniuvs from YD to tremble, 
flutter, or with Wutsss. from YM to be bad, 1. e., 


of coarse, inferior workmanship. The two com- 
parisons are in any case understood in quite too 
artificial a manner by the latter and by several 
others, whoassume that both the tents of Kedarand 
the tent-coverings of Solomon set forth the pecu- 
liar combination of dark color with attractiveness 
in Shulamith’s looks (for which an appeal is made 
to the testimony of travellers like D’Arvinux, 
Suaw, efc., according to whom a plain filled with 
the black tents of the Bedawin presents a very 
pleasing and even beautiful spectacle.) In oppo- 
sition to BorrcHER’s view, who though he assigns 
the words ‘Black am IJ, daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, as the tents of Kedar” to the ‘‘ vinedresser,” 
z. ¢., to Shulamith, refers the rest (‘but comely ” 
and ‘‘as the tent cloths of Solomon”’) to an ‘elder- 
ly princess,”’ who looks with astonishment at the 
new comer, comp. H1vz. zm loc., who properly re- 
bukes the extravagance of the dissecting mania 
here exhibited. : f 

Ver. 6. Look not at me because I am 
dusky, because the sun has scorched me. 
There is nothing in the context to indicate that 
the ‘‘look”’ is one of approval, in admiration of 
her beautyt+ (versus Borrcnnr, Hrrz., ete.) Comp. 
above on ver. 5. ' My mother’s sons were 
angry with me. Ver.tu., Umbr., Ewatp 
needlessly think of step-brothers or  half- 
brothers; the passages adduced for this pur- 
pose Lev. xviii. 9; xx. 11: Deut. xxiii. 2, 
etc., are outweighed by many others as Gen. 
xxvii. 29; Ps. 1. 20; lxix. 9; Deut. xiii. 7, where 
‘mother’s sons” corresponds in the parallelism 
to ‘‘ brothers,” and consequently is entirely sy- 
nonymous with it. And this expression is the less 
surprising in Shulamith’s mouth since like a true 
Hebrew daughter she is in the habit of denomi- 
nating everything after her mother; comp. ‘‘my 
mother’s house,” iii. 4; viii. 2, and so too Ruth 
i. 8.- We need not even assume that she would 
intimate a less favorable judgment of her brothers 





*[Enc. VER., curtains, AInsworTH: the goodly hangings 
that were in his house and about his bed.] E 
+ [Look not disdainfully upon me, Hani; do not too accu- 
rately scrutinize, TayLor; Gaze with wonder at her presump- 





tion, Noyrs.] ; . 
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as more or less strange or distant in their bear- 
ing to her (Rocks, Hirz.); and there is still less 
to justify the assumption that her brothers are 
by this expression emphatically designated as 
Shulamith’s own brothers-german (vs. Magnus.) 
Yet.it may with considerable probability be in- 
ferred from the expression before us, that Shula- 
mith’s father was no longer living at the time of 
this transaction, and her brothers had assumed 
the prerogatives of a father (comp. Gen. xxxiy. 
5, ff.; 2 Sam. xiii. 20 ff.), but that her mother 
meanwhile was still living, which also seems to be 
favored by vi. 9, (viii. 2; iii. 4).—Made me 
Keeper of the vineyards. This manifestly 
does not assign the reason of her brothers’ an- 
ger, nor is this intimated in the following clause 
(vs. Henastenpure and HE. Merer), it is rather 
passed over in silence as irrelevant. But this 
clause tells what her brothers did in consequence 
of their anger, and then the last clause states 
what further happened to her when degraded into 
a vineyard-keeper.-Mine own vineyard I 
have not kept.—The addition of "¥% not only 
gives a special emphasis to the suffix in 2 
but distinguishes the vineyard of Shulamith here 
named as quite distinct and of another sort from 
those of her brothers, which she had been 
obliged to keep (so viii. 12). Itisavineyard of a 
higher and more valuable kind, which alas! she 
had not carefully guarded. She herself with all 
that she has and is, must be intended by this 
vineyard of her own (comp. Dr. and Wetssz. in 
loc.), or it may be her beauty (Ew., Dépxr., Maen., 
Heriiest., Hrrz., Vain.),—at all events every 
thing that she had to surrender to Solomon and 
devote to him when she became his beloved and 
followed him. There is, in these words, no se- 
rious lament for her lost virtue (on the con- 
trary see iy. 12-16) or for her forsaken lover (as 
Borrcner, Mrrer and tentatively also Varn.) ; 
but they contain a lament half in jest or with 
mingled sadness and irony for her forfeited 
freedom, for which she constantly longs in spite 
of her attachment to her royal lover. In favor 
of this double meaning of « Vineyard” may also 
be urged the etymology of D3, which agreeably 
to its derivation from the root DD, signifies the 
“noblest,” the ‘most valued possession,” the 
‘highest good,” (comp. Hos. ii. Wiis Msasnvanaie 
Ps. xvi. 6, as well as Ewarp and Hirata in loc.). 
Ver. 7. Tell me, thou whom my soul 
loveth, where feedest thou? To this dreamy 
exclamation of longing desire for her still absent 
lover, the close of the preceding verse forms a 
thoroughly appropriate introduction. Despoiled 
of her freedom and her beloved home she can 
only then feel happy amid the new and splendid 
objects which surround her, when he from love 
to whom she has forsaken all and to whom her 
whole heart belongs, is actually close beside her. 


» MMVII “inform me” not “cause me to be in- 


u 
formed,” for TAN always denotes an immediate 
declaration or announcement. This expression 
would manifestly be less suited to an address to a 
far distant lover. The paraphrase of the idea Mai] 
by the fond circumlocution “whom my soul loveth” 
is found four times beside in the beautiful section 





iii. 1-4.—Shulamith represents her royal lover 
as ‘‘feeding” and then as “reclining” (or more 
exactly as ‘‘causing to recline,” 2z., his flock) 
simply because, as a plain country girl, she sup- 
poses that she can directly transfer to him the re- 
lations and occupations of country life, and hence 
assumes that the king may now be somewhere in 
the fields with his flocks, and have sought with 
them some shady resting-place as a protection 
from the hot noon-day sun. That Solomon was 
just then residing in his pleasure grounds near 
Jerusalem, that is to say in the country, might _ 
favor this artless conception of hers (comp. above — 
on ver. 5.) But the assumption of WErssBacu is 
needless, that Solomon was then actually engaged 
in the over-sight of his flocks (Eccles. ii. 7) like 
Absalom and his ‘brothers who, according to 2 
Sam. xiii. 23, ff., were accustomed to manage 
the sheep-shearing themselves, and to convert it 
into a merry-making. Nothing further is to be 
sought in the expressions before us, than a ready 
trope from pastoral life, and consequently one of 
those criteria which mark this poem as at least a 
partially idyllic or pastoral drama (comp. Intro-. 
duc. 31, Rem. 8). That Joseph’s going to the 
pasturage of his brethren, Gen. xxxvii. 15, 16, 
was what specially suggested the present figura- 
tive representation is too far-fetched, though as- 
serted by Hunastenzperg, and connected with his 
allegorical mode of interpretation. Parallels for 
this “reclining at noon” may better be adduced 
from the figurative language of the prophets, as 
Isa. xlix. 10; Ps, xxiii. 2; Ezek. xxxiv. 18-15, 
or even from the ancient classies, as THEOCRITUS, 
Id., i. 14, 15; vi. 4; xxv. 216: Horace, OQd., 
III. xxix. 21; Vina. Georg. ILL. 324 ff.* 


aa ae 





[* The introduction of these figures from pastoral life has 
occasioned much needless perplexity among interpreters. 
CLARKE says: “How this would apply either to Solomon or 
to the princess of Egypt, is not easy to ascertain. Probably 
in the marriage festival there was something like our masks, 
in which persons of quality assumed rural characters .and 
their employments.” Some haye thought this to be a sepa- 
rate and independent composition, unconnected with the pre- 
ceding in which the king was spoken of. So besides the Ger- 
man fragmentists, Fry, who begins a new idyl with ver. 7 on 
account of “the entire change of imagery.” Others maintain 
that the unity of the poem is unbroken, but insist that the 
king and the shepherd are distinct persons; so GINSBURG and 
the entire class of interpreters to which he belongs, and ex- 
tremes meeting here as not infrequently elsewhere, allegori- 
cal interpreters haye gone so far in the same direction as to 
allege that these diverse representations are incompatible in 
application to any literal subject, and that no consistent sense 
can be made of them but by referring them to Christ. This, 
however, is to prejudice the beauty and perfection of the alle- 
gory, and to damage the spiritual interpretation of the Song 
itself. The author of the Song is not writing directly of 
Christ and His church, but only under the figure of a bride- 
groom and his bride. His language must, therefore, in all. 
cases have immediate application to the latter, and can set 
forth the former only as the character and relations in which 
the more immediate subjects are presented, serve as their 
faithful image. If this image is distorted, wanting in con- 
sistency, and its various parts mutually discordant, the effect 
of the whole is marred, its beauty and its truth are defaced, 
It is at least safe to say that this is an assumption, which 
should not be made without necessity. 

_The objection to the explanation of the brido’s language 
given by ZOcKLER is, that it seems to impute to her the silly 
conceit that her royal husband or betrothed was actually en- 
gaged in the occupation of a shepherd, and it makes the reply 
by the daughters of Jerusalem utterly unmeaning. Wuru- 
INGTON presents three alternatives, the last of which is the 
only simple and natural one. This speech “may be a natu- 
ral mistake of the rural lass on her first union with the king, 
or it may be the king went into her country to rusticate, or 
it may be an allegorical expression by which she signifies 
that the king is a shepherd and his kingdom is a flock.” Wit- 
shepherd feeding his flock, ad- 
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iors For why shouldI be as one straying ? etc. 
| OyS is very variously explained. NUP “to 


cover” is commonly regarded as its theme, and 
it is accordingly translated ‘‘as one veiled” [so 
Eng. Ver. margin] 7. e., as a harlot, Gen. xxxviii. 





- 14,15 (Rosznm., Dt.) [so Tarupp, Burrowes, 


Noyss]; or as ‘‘one ashamed, veiled through 
shame” (Umprerr, Doépxe, HenesTmnBerg), or 
“as one unknown” (Hwaup, Hermiest., who 


late odscurus fuit, oc- 
— 


cultavit) [WitLIaMs: as a stranger], or ‘as a 
mourner,”’ (so some of the older commentators, as 
R, Sotomon ben Mexuex, [Arnsworru] after 2 
Sam, xv. 30). [Wexiss.: Muiilel up as eastern wo- 
men always were when exposed to the eyes of 
strangers, and asa shepherdess subject to insolent 
and injurious treatment from theshepherds, comp. 
Ex. ii. 16-19]. But the signification ‘‘cover” can 


compare the Arab. 


* no more be proved for 7), than that of ‘* pining 
_ away,” which Scuunrens (Op. Min. p. 240), Rockn 


and others have sought to establish for the word. 
The Vulgate (ne vagari incipiam), SYMMAcuH. (a¢ 
peuBouévy), S¥R. and Targ., favor the meaning of 
wandering or straying, which is admirably suited 
to the context; [CLARKE: asa wanderer; one 
who not knowing where to find her companions 
wanders fruitlessly in seeking them.] In proof of 
it we shall not need Bérrcmer’s emendation 


mod (‘as o country-stroller”’), but simply 
Hrrzte’s assumption that MOY by a transposi- 
tion of the Yis for Mj (= MYA comp. Gen. 
xxxvii. 15); comp. Y= WY, OY = Arab. 





hae &le., (a view as old as KuruKer in loc., 


who with S. Bocuart actually proposes to read 
Py). “The following expression’ “‘ by the 
Jeph. 


flocks of thy companions” is closely connected 


with this idea asthe more exact limitation of the 
“straying.” The ‘‘straying by the flocks of the 
king’s companions,” is nothing but a figure of 
speech for remaining among the throng of ladies 
in the royal court without the presence of the 
king himself; and that is just the veritably deso- 
late and forlorn condition, from which Shula- 
mith wishes to be released by the return of her 
lover. Hurzarq arbitrarily explains the wander- 
ing of a wandering of her thoughts; and still 
more arbitrarily WuissBacu seeks to give to MU) 


(with the following by for 5s) the sense of 
“laying hands upon, purloining” (‘that I, by 
the flocks of thy companions, be not regarded as 
one who will lay hands upon them,” and for that 
reason is sneaking about them watching his op- 
portunity.) _ 

§. Tae DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 

“Ver. 8. If thou know not, fairest among 
women, elc. This address (lit. ‘‘the fair (one) 
amdéng the women,” compare [Green's Le- 
brew Grammar, % 260, 2 (2)], Ewaup, Lehrbuch, 
2.518, c.) which is also used y. 9; vi. 1 by the 





inistering public benefits and dispensing judgment, why 
sonia not I TASO. the common benefit? If he be indulging 
in retirement, why may not I, who am. admitted as his wife, 
enjoy his company and conversation ?””] 
ie 
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‘daughters of Jerusalem” in speaking to Shy- 
lamith, does not prove that the counsel here given 
‘to follow the tracks of the flocks and pasture 
her kids beside the shepherds’ huts” is a seri- 
ously meant exhortation to Shulamith to return 
to the condition of a shepherdess, or a friendly 
direction to her on her way to the royal flocks 
(Wuisss.). This language is evidently an “an- 
swer adapted to the narrow range of thought im- 
plied in Shulamith’s question (which must neces- 
sarily appear foolish to the ladies of the court) 
and hence an unmeaning one, after which the 
fair shepherdess knew neither more nor less than 
she did before’’ (Duu.). It is therefore jeeringly 
intended, and if it did not exactly wound her 
deeply, it was certainly adapted to increase Shu- 


lamith’s longing for her lover. —*yIN xb-ps 


means neither ‘if thou do not know thyself” 
(Sept., Lurg.), nor ‘if thou art deficient in un- 
derstanding” (Ewaxp, Hirzra, etc., whoappeal to 
Isa. i. 3; lvi. 10, passages not appropriate in this 
connection), but conformably to the similar pas-_ 
sage, vi. 12, “if thou know not,” viz.: where thy 
lover feeds, this object being readily supplied 


from the context.—[N31] YAPV3 JIS “ go out 
at the heels of the flock,” 2. ¢., go after it, follow 
its tracks, comp. Judg. iv. 10; vy. 15. sy" there- 


fore denotes here, as the Hiphil in Isa. xl. 26; 2 
Sam. v. 2, going forth with the flock, not going 
out of the palace (Varn., etc.).—‘‘ Thy kids,” 
7. e., the kids which as such an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of country life, and a shepherd’s occupa- 
tion you must certainly have. That she actually 
had some with her ‘(WzIsss.) by no means fol- 
lows from this expression. 

6. Seconp Scene. Sonomon, vers. 9-11. The 
king has now returned from the engagements, 
which had hitherto detained him from his wo-- 
men, and he begins a tender conversation with, 
Shulamith, who is favored by him above’ all the. 
rest; during which the others withdraw into-the: 
background. Comp. No. 1, above. 

Ver. 9. To my horse in Pharaoh’s chari-- 
ots, literally: ®*to my mar@;” for. M030 can. 


scarcely stand collectively for O°D3D “ horses,. 


a body of horse,” (Vuna. ‘ eguitatui; Hunasts., 
WrissB., e/c.), and there is nothing to’ justify its: 


peing pointed ‘70302 (Macy., Hirz.), The: 
singular *ND1DY evidently refers to a favorite: 


mare of the king (comp. Zech. x. 8), to a partic- 
ularly fine, and splendidly caparisoned specimen: 
of those réocapec ytAuddec OHAcvat-izrot, Which ac-. 
cording to 1 Kin. x. 26, Sept., Solomon had for: 
his chariots; and more exactly to such a steed. 
used on state occasions in Solomon’s ‘‘ Pharaoh- 
chariots,” 7. e., in those costly Pharaonic spans 
of horses, which according to 1 Kin. x. 28, 29,. 
he had imported from Egypt. Solomon. com- 
pares his beloved to this mare of" his, harnessed 
and magnificently decorated before stately Pha- 
raoh-chariots (not exactly before one of them, 
Varabt.), and that ‘on aceount of her youthful 
bloom and her unaffected demeanor, whose lovely 
charms are still further heightened by the sim- 
ple ornaments worn upon her head. and neck, 
vers. 10,11” (Deu.). The point of the compa- 


68 





rison is not to be sought exclusively in the proud 
bearing of the horse, Job xxxix. 19, ete. (Ewatp, 
Vatn., etc.), any more than in the glittering or- 
naments of his head and neck. In opposition to 
Weisss., who thinks merely of the latter, and re- 
ferring to Harrmann’s Hebréerin am Putztische, 
(Hebrew woman at her Toilet), OLearrus ‘Per- 
sische Reisen” (Travels in Persia), etc. [see also 
Harmer’s Outlines, p. 205, and the illustrations 
of a bride’s dress, in Catmut’s Dictionary] main- 
tains that there was a marked similarity between 
the ornaments of pearls and chains worn by horses 
and by women in the East, and consequently by 
Shulamith in the present instance, it may be said 
that According to ver. 11 Solomon now first pro- 
poses to adorn his beloved with the proper gold 
and silver ornaments, and therefore she did not 
yet wear a burdensome head and neck ornament 
like a richly bridled mare.*—My dear; comp. i. 
15 ; ii. 2; iv. 1, efe., where the same familiar form 
of address recurs. 

Ver. 10. Comely are thy cheeks in 
chains. i kindred with 15, WWW efe., is 
equivalent to a circle, ring; in the plural con- 
sequently it denotes a chain composed of many 
rings, which goes around from the head under 
the chin, by which therefore the cheeks are en- 
circled. Shulamith may not have brought this 
ornament together with the necklaces named in 
6 (DAW kindred with WIN, WIN, little disks 


of metal or corals pierced and strung together) 
with her from the country, but may have received 
it as a present from Solomon since her coming to 
the royal court. Solomon, however, is not satis- 
fied with this simple ornament, but promises her, 
ver. 11, much richer and more splendid jewels,— 
scarcely with the view of alluring her and bind- 
ing her to his‘court (as even Dex. supposes) but 
simply to adorn yet more handsomely one who is 
so lovely, and to have his full pleasure in her as 
4 magnificently attired princess. 





*(CLARKE, Burrowes, and others adhere to the singular, 
“to my mare or steed.” Goop drops the pronoun: ‘one of 
the’steeds,” supposing the final yodh to be paragogic. So the 
,common Eng. Ver., which takes the noun 4m a collective sense 
“company of horses,” and is followed by the majority of Eng- 
lish commentators, who find in this a proof of its allegorical 
meaning. The point of comparison according to the West- 
minster Assembly’s Annotations is “ comeliness,” according 
to Fry “splendid decoration.” Poot, “An horse is a very 
stately and beautiful creature, and the Egyptian horses were 
preferred, before others, and Pharaoh’s own chariot horses 
were doubtless the best of their kind.” Turupp, WorDs- 
worts, Moopy Stuart suppose special allusion to the formid- 
able character of Pharaoh’s horses and chariots at the Red 
Sea, Ex. xiv. 9, 23. Several classic parallels have been ad- 
duced as Tuwocritus, Idyl, xviii, 30; Horace, Odes, iii. 11; 
Sopnoctes, Electra, 25.—Tr.] 

+[“The mention of the Egyptian steed in ver. 9 naturally 
suggested the reference here made to the beautiful head-dress 
of the spouse.” Burrowes. ‘“ Whether she be still compared 
hereby to a company of horses, as in ver. 9, or to a woman is 
doubttul, for both similitudes do agree to the things here 
spoken of. The bridles of horses are often adorned with rows 
(of jewels) especially in kings’ chariots. Also the next words 
‘thy neck with chains’ may have like reference; for the 
kings of Midian when they went to war had chains abont 
their camels’ necks, Judg. viii. 26.” AINSWORTH, so too Gill, 
Of the ornament spoken of in the first clause AINSworTH fur. 
ther says, “The same word 4} is also used for a ‘turtle- 
dove,’ which some therefore take here to be jewels or orna- 
ments that had the figures of ‘turtle-doves.’” It is so in fact 
translated both in the Sepr. and Vute., followed by WIcLIFFE 
and Doway, “thy cheeks are beautiful as the turtle-dovos,” 
So too ORANMER and Bisnops: “thy cheeks and thy neck are 
Deautiful as the turtle’s.” It is needless to say after the ex- 
planation given in the commentary that this rendering con- 
founds two entirely distinct words.—TR. ] 
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Ver. 11. Chains of gold—with points of 
silver. Needlessly, and quite too artificially, | 


Wersss. will have us understand by the M1p2 
D2 something similar to the Ds31N little 


disks of silver pierced and strung together, which 
might be worn along with the gold chains. But 


DY with by no means requires this explanation 


(comp. iv. 18): it rather leads to the far more. 
natural assumption that the golden chains were 
dotted with silver ‘‘punctis argenteis distincti” 
(Hrrzia).* 

7. Suunamirey vers. 12-14. 

Ver. 12. Whilst the king (is) at his table, 
my spikenard yieldsits fragrance. If these 
words were to be translated: ‘whilst the king 
was at his table, my spikenard yielded its fra- 
grance” (RosENMUELLER, Ewatp, HrenesTens., 
Vain., WEIssB., efc.), they could only mean: ‘as 
long as Solomon was absent, and did not burden 
me with his attentions, I was happy in the mem- 
ory of my friend;” they would accordingly 
bear an emphatic testimony to the correctness of 
the herdsman or shepherd-hypothesis; for that - 
the ‘‘ fragrance of the spikenard”’ is to be taken 
literally and explained of the costly nard-oil on 
Shulamith’s hair and garments, which had been 
ag it were suppressed and far exceeded by the 
coming of her lover with his much more delight- 
ful fragrance (WrrssB.) is a very far-fetched ex- 
planation of these simple words.t They are ra- 
ther to be taken as referring to the present, be- 


cause the fact of there being no 7 was in the pro- 
tasis makes against the preterite sense of {3 givet 
(comp. Hrrz. in lec.) and because 3D does not 


properly wean table, but rather company, festive 
assembly (comp. the adverbial use of the word in 
the singular, 1 Kin. vi. 29, and in the plural, 2 
Kin. xxiil. 5; Job xxxvii. 12) and consequently 


/points to the place where the king then was, to 


the women’s apartment of his palace or park in 
contrast with his former stay in the fields, with 
the soldiers, on the chase, or elsewhere. The 
fragrance of Shulamith’s nard is accordingly a 
figurative designation of the agrecable sensations 
or delightful feelings produced in her heart by 
the presence of her lover (comp. Dut.: ‘it only 





[* Burrowes adopts the conjecture of Harmer in his Ouf- 
lines, p. 206, that this is the description of a crown. £0 Moopy 
Sruarr: These silver studded circles of gold mean either the 
royal or the nuptial crown, or both in one. PATRICK, WiL- 
LIAMS, TayLoRr make this the language not of the bridegroom. 
but of the attendant virgins. ] ‘ 

[7 Much less so, however, than that which would make the 
nard refer toa distant shepherd lover, of whose existence 
there is no evidence. Werss, who adopts the above rendering 
gives a peculiar turn to the thought: “'The bride is supposed 
to have been provided with a bundle of spikenard, with which 
she intended to regale her bridegroom, when he entered the 
banqueting house or saloon, where the guests and the bride 
await him, and he approached to salute her according to cus- 
tom. But unfortunately the bridegroom being detained a 
long time in another chamber by one of the guests, the bride’s 
precious bundle of spikenard yielded all its fragrance, and be- 
came useless. When he enters, however, ver. 13 it is more 
than supplied by the delicious odors of the bridegroom’s @int- 
ments and spices, which fill all the room.” This belongs to 
his historical interpretation of it as an emblem of Israel's 
losing his pious fervor and lapsing into gross sin, while the 
Lord was with Moses on Mount Sinai, and the subsequent for- 
giving love and condescending grace of God.—Tr. 

[{There is no need of departing from the preterite form of 
the Hebrew verb to obtain the sense desired. It should be 
rendered “Whilst the king has been (as he still is) with his 
company, my nard has yielded its fragrance,”—TR, 
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emits again that fragrance, which it has absorbed 


from his glances’’), a representation which by no 
means sounds:too refined and courtly for this 
simple country girl, this child of nature, which 
therefore Hirzie very needlessly puts (as well as 
ver. 13) into the mouth of an enamored court 
lady as a voluptuous piece of flattery for Solomon.* 
For 3)3, which must here denote not a stalk of 


the well-known Indian plant Valeriana Jatamansi 
(Magn., Borrener), but the aromatic unguent pre- 
pared from it, and that as poured out, and con- 
sequently emitting its fragrance, comp. WINER, 
f. W. B. Art., “Narde.” [Smrru’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, Art. Spikenard. Kuirro’s Biblical 
Cyclopedia, Art. Nerd]. 

Ver. 13. A bundle of myrrh is my beloved 
to me. Evidently an advance upon the figure 
of the fragrant nard. The royal lover, who now 
rests upon Shulamith’s bosom, is compared by 
her to a parcel of the costly myrrh-gum such as 
the ladies of the East are in the habit of carrying 
in their bosom. V9 1¥ is not a bunch [so 


Noyes] or sprig of myrrh (Ewatp, Deurrzscu, 
etc.) for there is no more evidencé of any aromatic 
quality in the branches and leaves of the myrrh 
tree than there is of its occurrence in Palestine 
at all. We must therefore think of a bundle or 
box (not exactly a flask, as WEISsB. proposes, 
contrary to the meaning of )7¥) of semi-fluid, 


or fluid myrrh gum, and must besides compare 
the use of this gum as an unguent, which is 
vouched for also in v. 5, 138; Esth. ii. 12; Ex. 
xxx. 28. On the carrying of boxes of ointment 
by Hebrew women, comp. also Isa. iii. 20; Job 
xlii. 14, and Harrmann, die Hebriéerin am Putz- 
tische II., p. 280f. ~ 

Ver. 14. A cluster of cyprus is my be- 


loved tome. 153 Sepr.: (kipoc here and iv. 


13) is the cyprus flower or Alhenna, which is 
indigenous to India, and probably to Egypt 
Puiny, H. N. xii. 24) and may have been trans- 
planted by Solomon in his vineyards at Engedi 
(on which comp. No. 1 above) for the sake of the 
peculiarly strong odor of its yellowish-white, 
grape-like clusters of flowers. [See Harmunr’s 
Outlines, pp. 218-221; Suaw’s Travels, pp. 118, 
4; Sonnini’s Voyage, pp. 291-802]. Comp. in 
respect to the fondness of oriental women for this 
aromatic plant the testimony of a recent traveller 





[* The meaning of this verse is differently given by Cover- 
DALE: “ When the king sitteth at the table, he shall smell my 
nardus.’”’ Her spikenard was not for her own gratification ; she 
had perfumed herself with it for the king’s sake alone, Esth. 
ii. 12, and it now gladly diffuses its fragrance in his presence 
to afford him pleasure. This Fry takes in its literal sense, 
supposing allusion to the throwing of flowers and perfumes 
as a token of high respect and complimentary congratulation. 
To this Noyns adds with an unnecessary degree of hesitation 
its emblematic sense: “It would seem to be too harsh a fig- 
ure to suppose ‘my spikenard’ to mean ‘my-personal charms 
and graces’ though such a supposition is favored by the next 
verse.” AINSWORTH Suggests the spiritual application: “In 
her and from her so adorned by her beloved, the odor of the 
Spirit of God in her, flowed forth and spread abroad to the de- 
light of herself and others.” Tarupp: “The symbolism of the 
bung of songs was outwardly acted, as is recorded in the gos- 
pels in the earthly life of the Lord Jesus, and is also perma- 
nently embodied in the worship of the Christian church. It 
was while He sat at table that the feet of our Saviour were on 
two separate occasions anointed, Luke vii. 36-50; John xii. 3 ff. 
‘And it isin the celebration of the Lord’s Supper that the 
church still most solemnly presents her sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, which she beseeches God of His fatherly good- 
ness to accept.”—TR.] 








in the ‘ Ausland,” 1851, No. 17. «The white 
Henna-blossoms, which grow in clusters and are 
called Tamar-henna, haveavery penetrating odor, 
which seems disagreeable to the European who is 
unaccustomed to it; but the Orientals have an 
uncommon liking for this odor, and prefer it to 
any other. The native women commonly wear a 
bouquet of Tamar-henna on their bosom.” The 
Hebrew name of this plant might with Simonis 
and others be derived from 93 to cover, with 
allusion to the custom which prevails among Ori- 
ental women of staining their finger nails yellow 
with Henna powder, but it is more natural to re- 


fer DD as well as kbmpoc and the Lat. cuprum 


to the Sanskrit root cubh, “to shine, be yellow,” 
whence cubhra. Theexact parallelism between 
ver. 13 and 14, and in general the intimate con- 
nection of vers. 12-14, with their figures taken 
without exception from the region of vegetable 
aromas further yields decided testimony against 
Hrrziq’s division of the passage as though vers. 
12, 18, belonged to one of the women of the Ha- 
rem, and only ver. 14 to Shulamith. 

8. Sotomon, SHULAMITH, vers. 15-17. 

Ver. 15. Lo! thou art fair, my dear. The 
fond ardor, with which she has just spoken of 
her lover, has doubled the expressive beauty of 
her features. The perception of this leads Solo- 
mon full of rapture to praise her beauty.x—Thine 
eyes are doves, 7. ¢c., not ‘‘thine eyes are doves’ 
eyes,” as though (like Ps. xly.7; 1 Kin. iv. 18, 
Ezra x. 13) the const. ‘)\Y were to be supplied; 


and the dove-like simplicity and fidelity of Shu- 
lamith’s eyes were to be brought into the account 
as the point of comparison (Vuua., Syr., Iny 
Ezra, Vat., GESEN., DEL., etc.), [Eng. Ver.]; but 
as is shown both by the context and the parallel 
passage, v. 12, ‘‘thine eyes resemble the lustrous 
and shimmering plumage of doves,” wherein 
more particularly the white of the eyes is com- 
pared to that of the body, and the lustrous iris 
to the metallic lustre of the neck or wings of the 
dove (comp. Ps. lxviii. 14). Correctly therefore 
the Sept. : d09aAuot cov mepiorepat, and in the later 
times Tarc., Rasu1, Hunastensere, Hrrzia, ele.) 
[So Hopason, Win11aMs, Fry, Turupp, ete. ]. 
Ver. 16. Lo! thou art fair, my beloved, 
yea sweet. The exactly analogous form of ex- 
pression, with which Shulamith here answers the 
flattering caresses of the king, makes it appear 
to the last degree forced to regard these words 
of hers as addressed to a distant lover. The cli- 
macteric Oy] “yes sweet, yes charming” 
is only the expression of her loving transport, 
and finds an illustrative commentary in the de- 
scription ii. 3-5, [Wu1uu., Grins. connect this ad- 
jective with what follows: ‘‘ Lovely is our ver- 
dant couch”’].—Yea, our couch is green, lit.: 
“greens, grows green” (3397) a reference to 
the stately, verdant, and refreshing natural sur- 
roundings, in the midst of which to their delight 
their loving intercourse now takes place, and 
perhaps more particularly to a shady grassplot 
under the trees of the park, upon which they 
were forthe moment sitting or reclining; comp. 
2 1 above, and Weissz. in loc. In opposition to 
Henestens., who takes WW) in the sense of 
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“marriage-bed,” and {j') in a purely figura- 


tive sense of a gladsome and flourishing condi- 
tion, may be urged that no mention can be made 
of a marriage-bed for Shulamith and Solomon 
before their nuptials, which are not described 
until iii. 6, etc. ; likewise the contents of the fol- 
lowing verses, especially ii. 1-3, which point to 
a continued stay of the lovers in the open air, 
under shady trees, and beside fragrant flowers.* 
Ver. 17. The beams of our houses are ce- 
dars, our wainscoting cypress-trees. _This 
can neither be the language of the ‘‘choir of 
women belonging to the harem” (Bérrcuzr), 
whose entrance here would be to the last de- 
gree disturbing; nor even of Solomon (Hrrzra, 
Weisss., Ren.) to whom the beauty of the place 
where they are, is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence, by reason of the rapture with which he 
regards his beloved; but only that of Shulamith, 
the innocent, light-hearted child of nature, who 
has just begun to express her pleasure in that 
lovely spot in the open air, to which her lover had 
conducted her, and whose words wouldsound quite 
unfinished and end abruptly if nothing further 
were added to the commendation of their verdant 
couch.—‘‘ Cedars” and ‘‘cypresses,’’ also named 
together Isa. xiv. 8; Zech. xi. 2, as costly species 
of wood for building and stately, lofty trees, are 
here evidently meant in the literal sense, of liv- 
ing trees of this description, such as were to be 
found, along with other rare and noble plants, 
in the royal gardens of a king so skilled in na- 
ture and so fond of splendor. The figurative. 
part of her language lies rather in the ‘* beams” 


and the “wainscoting” (DO from Di) = 


Ar. gen “to hew,” hence = lagucaria of 


the Vuta., wainscoting on walls and ccilings— 
not ‘‘pillars,” Wrissn., nor ‘‘rafters,’ VATABL. 
and L. Carpet, [so E. V.], nor * floor,” Hung- 
STENBERG, who prefers the K’ri DO'T)). She, 


who had hitherto been without Solomon in the 
showy apartments of the palace, felicitates her- 
self that she can now rest with him under the 
green trees of the garden, which seem to her to 
arch over them a far finer ceiling than those 
richly adorned halls. It is impossible to recon- 
cile the mention of cedars, which only grew 
wild in Lebanon, not in central or northern 
Palestine, and consequently not inthe vicinity of 
Shunem, with the shepherd hypothesis, whose 
advocates here find expressed Shulamith’s long- 





*[“The scene seems to be laid in the kiosk or summer- 
house in the royal garden. The green flowery turf is our 
place of repose; our canopy is cedar interspersed with fir, 
richly carved.” Burrowes. Better still, Goop: The lovers 
are not in a house, but.a grove, where the spreading branches 
of the firs and the cedars are poetically called the beams and 
the roof of their chamber. Thus Milton, describing Adam’s 
bower, Par. Lost., iv. 692, comp. Homer Jl, xxiv.191, Han- 
MER supposes ver. 16 to be the language of the bride, and ver. 
17 that of the bridegroom. She commends the rural beauty 
of the spot in which they then were. He, impatient to intro- 
duce her to his palace, replies in substance: “ Arise, my love, 
and quit this place, pleasant as it is, for equally pleasant and 
much more commodious will you find the abode to which I 
am conveying you, it being built of the fragrant cedar, and of 
other precious wood.” Poot, with many others, supposes 
the nuptial bed to be referred to “adorned with green gar- 
lands or boughs.” ArysworTH: “Green is not meant sod 





much of color as of flourishing growth and increase.” ] 


ing for the verdure and shade of her home (e. g. 
Ewatp, VarH.). f j ‘ 

9, SHULAMITH AND Sotomon, ii. 1-7. 

Ver. 1. Suutamiru: Tam (only) a wild 
flower of Sharon, alily of the valleys. 
The connection with the preceding is not to be 
denied altogether (with Dexirzscu, who makes a 
new scene begin with this verse); still we must 
assume a pause of some length after i. 17, 
during which Shulamith who continues to tarry 
in the garden at the side of her lover, reflects 
upon her great good fortune in being selected to 
be the darling of the king, and by the comparison 
of the splendor which now surrounds her with 
the meadows and valleys of her home is disposed 
to humility and at the same time filled with long- 
ing for that simpler condition which she must 
forsake. ‘She gives an artless as well as a deli- 
cate and striking expression to these feelings by 
calling herself ‘a, wild-flower,” a ‘lily of the 
valleys,” which was not congruous to the many 
ornamental plants and artistic beauties of the 
royal court.*—Which flower of the plain of 


Sharon is intended by WO NQ¥IN, it is diff. 
cult to determine. Its identity with the “lily 
of the valley” (Sepr., Vuua., and Tare. on Isa. 


xxxy. 1, the only other passage of the O. Test. 
in which NO¥3n occurs), [Cran., lily; so Lux], 


is contradicted by its being mentioned in a paral- 
lel with it, a circumstance which requires us to 
think of some similar plant, but one which is 


specifically different from it. If Noam were 
really connected with DM, “to be red” (comp. 


yon red, Isa. xiii. 1), as Hrrzia, Weissz., etc., 


assume, the simplest course would be with Aquina 
and R. Kimcur on Isa. xxxy. 1, to translate it 
“rose,” [so Bisu., Genzv., E. Ver.], and then 
to compare the combination of rose and lily in 
Ecclus. xxxix. 13, 14 as probably drawn from 
this passage. But another etymology, which sup- 
poses the word to be in some manner compounded 


with bya onion (whether M is prefixed, which 
serves to form quadrilaterals, or the adj. yon 


‘‘sour,” lurks in its initial letters), points rather 
to some bulbous plant, perhaps the meadow- 
saffron, which the Old Syriac seems to have in- 
tended (comp. Micu., Ewatp, Gxsnnivs, eic.), 
[so Royin, Worpsworru, Noyes and Turvrpr, 
who however translates it *daisy’’], or the tulip 
(VELTHUSEN, Maan., Vain.), or the narcissus, 
for which last the Targ. already testifies with its 


DIP 72. As no one of these significations can be 


demonstrated with absolute certainty, it may be 
most advisable with the Sept. and Vulg. to abide 
by the indefinite “flower” [so Cov., Dow, ], or 





*(Parnick, Poor and Doway follow Wicuirre and Marzn- 
EWs in making ver. 1 the language of the bridegroom. The 
great body of commentators with better reason assign it to 
the bride. Burrowes: “Reclining thus on a bed of grass 
and flowers, the beloved and the bride naturally speak of each 
other in language drawn from the beautiful objects under 
their notice.” Still more appropriately Wimu1Ams: “The 
Spouse with the most beautiful productions of the ‘royal gar- 
den in her view, ventures to compare herself, not with them, 
but with the more humble natives of the fields and valleys.” 
The “longing,” which Zécxurr here finds for her home and 
former humble station, belongs purely to his theory of the 
plot in the Song, and has no place in the text itself—Tr,] 
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“‘wild-flower” [so Wiruina@ron, Ginspure]. Also 
in regard to the name Sharon [11W, it cannot be 
at 


said decisively, whether it denotes the well- 
known plain along the coast between Cesarea 
and Joppa (Acts ix. 85), or the trans-jordauic 
plain named 1 Chron. v. 16, or finally a third 
meadow-land of Sharon between Tabor and the 
lake of Gennesaret mentioned by Eususivus in the 
Onomast. This last might perhaps be most rea- 
dily thought of on account of its vicinity to 


standing the article before |W, to be trans- 


Z, 
lated ‘‘@ wild-flower of Sharon” (comp. Gen. 
xxxvy. 16; Jer. xiii. 4, ¢te.), and 
no conclusion can be drawh from this ex- 
pression in favor of the allegorical explanation 
of Shulamith as the Church (against Hanasrrn- 
BeRG).;—In both these comparisons, that with 
the flower of Sharon, and that with the lily (by 
which must be meant not the strongly scented 
lilium candidum, but rather as appears from 
i. 5,6; vy. 13 the Palestine red lily, lidium rubens 
of Privy H. N. xxi. 5), the tertium comparat. is 
both the diminutive size of these plants com- 
pared with cedars, cypresses, eéc., and also their 
beauty and elegance (Matt. vi. 28; Luke xii, 
27), so that, although Shulamith refers to her 
lowliness and rural simplicity, she yet says no- 


thing derogatory to herself,{ and quite in ana-’ 


logy with i. 5 manifests a certain self-regard 
though genuinely modest, and pure as a child. 
Ver. 2. Asa lily among thorns, sois my 
dearamong the daughters. That which had 
been to Shulamith an expression of her lowliness 
is seized upon by Solomon with courtly skill in 
order to bring out of it the more emphatic praise 
of her grace and beauty. More strongly almost 
than afterwards in vi. 8, 9 he puts all other wo- 
men in the shade in comparison with his chosen 
one, likening them to thorns, the well-known 
figure of whatever is mean, troublesome and of- 
fensive (comp. Judg. ix. 14; 2 Kin. xiv. 9; Isa. 
vii, 23,.ff.; xxxii,13; lv. 13; Ezek. ii: 6; xxviii. 
94; Hos. ix. 6; x. 8; Ps. lviii. 10; Prov. xxii. 
5, ete). [Noves: ‘It is not implied that the lily 
grows among thorns, but that his love surpassed 
other women as much as the lily the thorn.” 
Moopy Sruarr quotes the following as illustra- 





* [HENGSTENBERG argues that “the valleys,” which corres- 
pond in the parallelism with “Sharon,” must also have the 
force of a proper name, and on the ground of 1 Chron. xii. 15, 
he decides that the valleys on either side of the Jordan are re- 
ferred to. Coy., Geneva, Doway, Fry, ToRupp, WITH., GINS., 
follow the LXX in giving to Sharon an appellative sense: 
meadow, field or plain. he parallelism is, of course, not suf- 
ficient to justify either conclusion, Goop finsls an allusion 
here to her birth-place: “she was not of Egyptian origin, or 
royal descent, but a rose of the fields of Sharon—a, native of 
Palestine.” Of course the famous Sharon must be the one in- 
tended in such a passage as this.—TR. ] 

+[he article is always definite in Hebrew; and the only 
correct translation is therefore, “the flower of Sharon,” where 
the article, however, is not to be taken in an eminent or ex- 
clusive sense, “the flower” par excellence (as WORDSWORTH: 
the flower of the whole earth; Doway: the flower of mankind) 
put has its generic sense, as is usual in comparisons. We may 
in conformity with our idiom substitute our indefinite for the 
Hebrew definite article in such cases, but this is by way of 
paraphrase, not exact translation. See GREEN’s Heb. Gram. ? 
245, 5, d—Tr.] 

SEE noyan really meant the “saffron,” Colchicum au- 
jumale, thescomparison woald contain what was damaging 
ynd degrading to Shulamith; but this is not admissible on 
account of the parallel, “lily of the valleys.” 


v 





tive from Bonar: “Close by these, lilies there 
grew several of the thorny shrubs of the desert: 
but above them rose the lily spreading out its 
fresh green leaf as a contrast to the dingy ver- 
dure of these prickly shrubs.” ] With the trans- 
lation ‘‘rose”’ [so Cov., Cran.] (which is more- 
over absolutely inadmissible, since the fem. 
v2wW must unquestionably have a sense like 
that of the mase. jww or iw “lily”) the 
strong contrast intended would almost entirely 
vanish, for the thorns serve only to‘adorn the 
rose. RenAN regards this verse and ver. 7 as 
spoken by the shepherd (!) entering here for the 
first time (‘‘entrant brusguement en scene’’)! 
[GINSBURG imagines that i. 15 is also spoken by 
this imaginary shepherd.—Tr. ] 

Ver. 3. Asan apple-tree among the trees 
of the wood, so is my beloved among the 
sons. Observe the exact parallelism of this. 
sentence with ver. 2. Shulamith gives back the 
flattering commendation of her lover with a still 
closer adherence to his expressions than above 
in i. 16, and thus their conversation assumes the 
appearance of a ‘‘ contest of mutually eulogistic 
love” (DeuirzscH). The reference of Shula- 
mith’s language to an absent lover, whom she 
praises in opposition to Solomon, who is indiffer- 
ent or repulsive to her (Ew., Hrrz., Varn., efc.), 
destroys the simple beauty of the dialogue. It 
is inadmissible to understand by the ‘apple 
tree (MDA, Sept. u7Aov) some nobler fruit tree 
than the common Pyrus malus, as for instance, the 
quince (Pyrus cydonia), or the citron (malus medica) 
[so Goop, Winntams, Tavtor, Turupr, Wiru. ], 
or the orange (as is done by Cxnsius in his 
Hierobot. VELTHUS., Rosunm., VAN Koorsn, efc.), 
on account of the mention made immediately after- 
wards (ver. 8d, and ver. 5) of the sweet fruit of the 
tree, because those acquainted with the East in 
former as well as in more recent times commend 
eve the common apples of Syria and Palestine 
as an exceedingly generous fruit, of fine flavor 
and a pleasing fragrance (comp. Harmer, 
Observations, etc.,), and because the compa- 
ratively rare occurrence of MDA in the Old 


Test., and its combination with the fig, pome- 
granate, palm, ede. (Joel i. 12; comp. Sol. Song 
vii. 9; viii, 5) point to its belonging to the 
nobler fruit-bearing plants of the flora of an- 
cient Israel. [Worpsworru: It is a generic word 
(like malum in Latin), and may include the citron 
and lemon].—In his shadow delighted I sit, 
lit., ‘I delight and sit” CAIN TaN) [GQins.: 
I delight tosit’], a construction like 37) PA 
1 Sam. ii. 8, where the first verb seems to have 
only an adverbial force and the second expresses 
the principal idea,* comp. also below iv. 8; v. 6, 
and Ewaup, Lehrbuch, $ 285, 6. [Gruun’s Hed. 
Gram. % 269]. Further it is no more neces- 
sary to take these verbs in a preterite sense here 
(Ewatp, Hrrz., ey than in i. 12, (strictly: I 
have been sitting and still sit.—TR. ], so that this 
passage supplies no valid argument in favor of the 
‘shepherd hypothesis. In the figure of the sha- 





*[Worpsw. preserves the’ distinct verbal force of both 
words: “JI long for ‘his shadow and sit beneath it.” Cov..: 
“My delight is to sit under his shadow.” Ena. Ver.: “I sat 
down under his shadow with great delight.” Grngva: “Un- 
der his shadow I had delight and sat down.”] 

® 
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dow the point of comparison is not the pro- 
tection afforded (as ¢. g. Ps. xvii. 8; xci. 1; Isa. 
xxy. 4, e/c.), but the refreshing and reviving in- 
fluence of the nearness of her lover, just as the 
sweet fruit of the apple-tree serves to represent 
his agreeable caresses, so iv. 16; vii. 14 (comp. 
WEIssB. 7x loc.). 

Ver. 4. He has brought me into his wine 
house. {71 13 must be the same essentially 
as {7 NAW M3, that is to say, a room or 
apartment for drinking wine, a banquet hall 
[Enea. Ver.j, nota ‘“ wine shop” (! Borron.), or 
a ‘wine cellar” (Vuua.: ‘cella vinaria,” LurH., 
Ren., etc.), [Cov., Cran., Genev., Doway, WIL- 
LIAMS], or a ‘‘vine-arbor” (VaIH., efc.), or a 
“vineyard” (Ewaup, Heztrasr., etc). But so 
surely as the expressions in the context, espe- 
cially the “fruit” ofthe apple-treein ver. 3d, and 
the ‘“‘banner” in 46, are to. be understood figura- 
tively, with the same certainty must the literal 
interpretation of ‘leading into the wine room” 
be rejected, and the sense of this expression 
must be found rather in an increased participa- 
tion in the sweet tokens of his love, an intoxica- 
tion from caresses (already essentially correct 
Ruverti, Dopert., Gusenius, Dépxn, WeIssB., 
etc.). [So Goop, Noyes. Grys.: ‘bower of de- 
light.” ] The words need therefore neither be 
taken as a wish (Supr., eioaydyeré ue ele oixov Tov 
oivov, Vextu., Amum., Hua, UmpBreit, ete.),, [so 
Goop, Fry], nor as a narrative of what her 
country lover had previously done with her 
(Ewaxp, Vain., Borrower), nor as the enthusi- 
astic exclamation of a lady of the harem, who 
was now embraced by Solomon instead of the 
coy Shulamith (!! Hrrz.), ete. There is no alter- 
native but to regard it as a figurative description 
of the love which she had experienced from 
Solomon, having its most exact analogon ini. 4 
b, «the king has brought me into his chambers.” 
—And his banner over me is love, 7. e. not 
‘the bears his love as an ensign before me who 
follow him” (Grorius, Hrrzra, WEISSB., etc.), [So 
Noyes, Turupp, efc.], but ‘‘lovye waves as a pro- 
tecting and comforting banner over my head 
(Ps. xx. 6) when Iam near him.” So correctly 
Dérxe, Dez., [Wornsw., Burrowes]; also Ew- 
ALD, VAIH., efc., only the latter here again find 
described the love formerly enjoyed with her 


shepherd in the country. The banner (537) is, 


wherever it occurs in the Old Test., a military 
figure (comp. besides Ps. xx. 6, also Num. i. 52; 
ii. 2, ff). It must accordingly be explained 
here too in this sense, and not with BérrourrR 
of the sign before a wine shop (a tavern sign- 
board !).* 

Ver. 5. Stay me with grapes, refresh me 
with apples. The caresses of the king, who 
is clasping and embracing her (see ver. 6) pro- 
duce an effect upon one so ardent in her love, 
which eyen if not ‘thoroughly agitating” (Dr- 
LITZscH), or ‘“‘taking away her breath and almost 
stifling” (HoxLem), is yet powerfully exciting 





*[The meaning of this clause is well expressed by Covzr- 
DALE: He loveth me specially well. Doway has: He hath or- 
dered in me chastity. ParKaurst, without reason, supposes 
' areference to “alight or lamp, such as was carried before the 
new-married couple on the evening of their wedding, comp. 
Matt. xxy. 1, 2.”] 


I. 1—II. 7. 








and as it were intoxicating, and directly wakens 
in her, probably for the first time since she came 
to the court, the consciousness that she is sick 
of love (comp. v. 8), and therefore needs to be 
strengthened by eating some refreshing fruit, or 
something of the sort. She directs her request 
for it, as is shown by the plurals °})39D (liter- 


ally, fulcite me, support me; comp. Gen. xxvii. 
387; Ps. civ. 15), 33357, not to her lover himself 


(Wrissz.), but to the ladies of the court near 
her, to whom also the lively exclamation, ver. 7, 


is uttered. MIWWN are neither aromatic un- 


guents (Srpt., pbpa), nor flowers (Vuta.: fulcite 
me floribus [so Doway]; so too Symm., eéc.), but 
agreeably to its probable derivation from vUR 


“to found, to make firm” (see Kyosen on Isa. 
xlvi. 8), pressed grapes, and so perhaps wine 
syrup, or better raisin cakes, grape cakes, which 
is favored both by the verb 720 and by the use 


of the word in Hos. iii. 1 (where the Spr. trans- 
late, wéuzara), and in 2 Sam. vi. 19 (Supz. : 
Adyavov and rnydvov, pancakes). 

Ver. 6. His left hand is under my head 
and his right embraces me. panna must 
‘not be taken in the optative here any more than 
in viii. 8, where the entire passage recurs, as 
though the sentence expressed a wish, ‘let his 
left hand be under my head and his right em- 
brace me”’* (Ewaup, Vain., WEISSB., etc., [so 
GinsB.].—This is contradicted by the whole 
situation as well in this passage as in viii. 3.. 
On the score of language too it is simpler 
and more natural to understand it as an indica- 
tive. 

Ver. 7. ‘‘Iadjure you, ye daughters of 
Jerusalem,”’ eéc.. In favor of Shulamith as the 
speaker in these closing words, it may be said: 
1. That she is unmistakably the speaker of these 
words in iii. 5 and viii. 4, where as here they 
introduce a ‘pause in the action” of considera- 
ble length (Ewatp). 2. That Shulamith already 


addressed the ladies of the court in ver. 5, who ~ 


must accordingly be supposed to be near at hand 
as spectators of her joy. 38. That what she has 
said of her being ‘sick of love” prepared the 


way for this adjuration, and the latter is well- 


nigh unintelligible without reference to the for- 
mer. We may from the outset, therefore, repel 


the attempts to treat the verse ag the language ~ 


of the queen mother, who enters here (! Borren.), 
or of the celestial Solomon (Henestens., after 
many older expositors as Srarxn, Jo. Laneu, 
etc.), or of the poet (Umpn.,, Hirzig),;+ or, 
finally of the shepherd speaking to the chorus 
(! Renan). 
you (as much as in me is) to swear, I exact 
from you the sacred promise, I earnestly beg 
you.{ Compare Gen. 1. 5; Num. y. 19, By 





*(TARUPP insists on the future sense: The time shall come 


when that sickness of love, of which I now complain, shall be 
solaced and satisfied. Tayitor makes vers, 4-6 the protasis of 
the sentence completed in ver. 7, “when he brings me, etc., 
when his left hand is, ete., I adjure you,” eéc.] 

+ [Giut, Parrick, Scorr and WILLIAMs make this the lan- 
guage of the bridegroom; the great body of English commen- 
tators refer it to the bride —Tr. 

¢ [Wirnineroy, in accordance with his supposition that tho 
bride is the daughter of an Arab chief, whose adjuration is 





consequently by the roes and hinds of her native fields, re- 
marks: “The Semi-paganism of the oath is extremely natu- 


“TI adjure you,” literally, I cause - 


jas 


i 


s+ oe 





+ 
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the gazelles or by the hinds of the field. 
These animals are not named in the adju- 
ration, because animals generally in contrast with 
men have ‘fixed annual rutting seasons” (Hrrzie ; 
likewise also Herpmr and others); nor because 
the ladies of Jerusalem were in the habit of 
keeping little pet gazelles (J. D. Micu.), nor on 


account of the resemblance of NINI¥ and aR 
MW to the divine names MINI¥ MN" and 
Dow ‘FON (Warsss.); but doubtless on account 


of their pretty and graceful appearance (comp. 
Prov. y. 19), which makes these animals in par- 
ticular fit symbols of tender and ideal love, and 


-must make them especially dear to women in 
_ this point of viéw. Comp. particularly Dérxe 


in loc., likewise Ewanp: ‘‘In common life people 
swore by things, which belonged to the subject 
of conversation, or were especially dear to the 
speaker. As therefore the warrior swears by 
his sword, as Mohammed by the soul of which he 
is just about to speak (Kor. ch. xci. 7), so here 
Shulamith by the lovely gazelles since she is spea- 
king of love.”*—That ye wake not nor awa- 
ken love untilit please. 11 DX, literally, 
“if ye wake,” ete. (HwaLp, 3 325, b), [GruEn’s 
Heb. Chrestomathy on Gen. xlii. 15]. The verb is 
here masc., corresponding to DDNN in a, not be- 


cause the daughters of Jerusalem were not real 
female personalities, as HengsTENBERG [so too 
WorpsworrTs | insists, but because the primary 
gender is here used as common, as in ver. 5 
above, and Judg. iv. 20; Isa. xxxii. 11; and 
frequently in the imperative. [Turupp explains 
it by ‘‘the general indefiniteness of the character 
which the daughters of Jerusalem as members 
of the chorus here sustain.” But see Grenn’s 
Heb. Gram, 3 275, 5.—TR.]—NIIX is certainly 
not ‘‘the loved one,” as though the warning here 
were not wantonly to wake Shulamith who had 
fallen asleep (Vuua. dilectam, Syr., GuSEN., 
Ewatp, Rosoxm., Hunastens., Renan and J. D. 
Micuas.is who for the sake of this sense points 
NIN), but as this meaning would be in the 
highest degree unsuitable in the parallel passa- 
ges iii. 5 and viii. 4, and as love as an ethical 
idea comes significantly forward elsewhere in 


this poem (vii. 7 and viii. 6 f.), it is manifestly’ 


love itself as a passion slumbering in the heart, 
which it would not do over-curiously to rouse or 
kindle toa flame. aN Vy cannot possibly 
mean ‘disturbing love” before it has attained 
full satisfaction of its desire for converse with 
the beloved object (Denitzscn, Wuisss.), for it 
certainly expresses something analogous to VO 





ral.” Moopy Sruartr: “This is no oath by the hinds of the 
fields, but a solemn charge with the strength of an oath.” 
WILLIAMS infers, from a comparison of Gen. xxi. 30, that the 
“ antelopes and hinds of the field” are referred to as witnesses 
of this solemn adjuration made in their presence.—Tr. ] 

[* Henry: “She gives them this charge by everything that 
is amiable in their eyes and dear to them.” Fry: “The bride 
bids her attendants to be cautious not to disturb or call off the 
attention of her husband, whose society she has so coveted, 
as though they were approaching the gazelles or the deer 
of the plain.” Taytor and Burrowss likewise find the point 
of the allusion in the timorousness of these animals. GILL 
and Scorr combine both: “They are gentle and pleasant 
creatures, but exceedingly timorous.” Worops.: “The roes 
and hinds love their mates with tender affection and steadfast 
reliance and will not disturb them in their slumbers,”] 





MNIP “stir up jealousy” Isa. xlii. 18, and’ the 
Pi. VY, which is added to strengthen it, always 


and only has the sense of exciting or awakening 
e. g. strife, Prov. x. 12, strength or power, Ps. 
Ixxx. 8, etc. Comp. also irritata voluptas, irrita- 
menta amoris seu veneris in Latin poets (e. g. Ovip, 
de arte am. 2, 681; Mcetam. 9,183; Juven. 11, 
165); although here we are certainly not to 
think of any magic charms or philters to inflame 
love or lust, such as love apples, Gen. xxx. 14, etc., 
or quinces (BértcuER). ‘The meaning of the ad- 
monition is rather simply this: ‘‘ Plunge not rash 
and unbidden into the passion of love, that is to 
say not before love awakes of itself (till heart is 
joined to heart, till God Himself awakens in you 
an affection for the right man), be not forward 
to excite it in your hearts by frivolous coquetry 
or loose amorous arts.” This caution may in 
some measure be regarded as the moral of the 
entire poem, inasmuch as it aims at the preser- 
vation of the chaste, truly moral, and conse- 
quently truly natural, character of love. It is, 
therefore, most suitably put into the mouth of 
Shulamith as the bearer or representative of such 
pure ethical love in contrast with the women of So- 
lomon’s court.* Comp. the like sentence vili. 7 6. 





*[This surely cannot be accepted as a satisfactory expla- 
nation of this difficult verse. he spontaneity of love, which 
no effort must be made to awaken, but which must be excited 
of itself, so far from being accounted a worthy lesson of di- 
vine revelation, is not even a doctrine of ethics, and would re- 
quire considerable qualification before it could be admitted to” 
be sound rational advice. If inspired instruction were to be 
given on the subject of conjugal love,and a whole book de- 
voted to the treatment of it, we might reasonably expect that 
its constancy, purity and strength would be prominently 
dwelt upon, that due attention would be paid to the qualities 
on which it should be based, the affectionate offices by which 
it should be maintained, and the holy principles by which it 
should be regulated. But instead of all this the one thing in- 
sisted upon is that love must be spontaneous and unsolicited. 
What is this but to convert it into heedless, inconsiderate 
passion, the spring of ill-judged attachments, which prove as 
inharmonious in their issue as they were irrational in their 
origin? This is, besides, a very different thing from tho 
theme of this book, as ZOcKLER himself conceives and repre- 
sents it, which is the commendation of a pure and chaste con- 
jugal affection as opposed to the dissoluteness and sensuality 
fostered by polygamy. It would also be a most extraordina- 
ry admonition for Shulamith to the daughters of Jerusalem, 
among whom, according to ZOCKLER’s hypothesis were the 
wives of Solomon, married to him long before Shulamith had 
ever seen him. 

Then besides the feebleness and inappropriateness of the 
sense obtained, it is doubtful whether the language of tho 
verse can be made to yield it. The expressions thus explained 
are exceedingly vague. ‘There is nothing to indicate in 
whom they are cautioned not to awaken love, whether in 
themselves or others; or in what way—may they not in any 
way seek to win another’s affection or to excite their own, 
not even by exhibiting or discerning what is worth'y of re- 
gard? And “ till it (¢.e., love) please,” is to say the least an. 
unexampled phrase. It is a very singular form of speech for 
any one to adopt: “do not excite a passion until that passion. 
is willing to be excited.” ie 

Of the English commentators, who take “love” in its sub-. 
jective sense of the feeling or emotion, GINSBURG under the 
bias of the unfounded shepherd-hypothesis translates: “ nei- 
ther to excite nor to incite my affection till it wishes another 
love,” the words “another love” being introduced without 
any warrant from the text or context. PATRICK paraphrases: 
thus: “I conjure you not to discompose or give the least dis~ 
turbance to that love; but let it enjoy its satisfaction to the; 
height of its desires.’ So substantially TaAyLor and TuRupp.. 
Wuiss.: “if ye disturb this love until it shall become com-. 
plete, te, until the marriage be consummated.” But tho 
verbs here employed mean to awaken or excite, not to dis-. 
turb. It seems better, however, with the great body of in- - 
terpreters to take “love” here as in vii. 6 in its objective. 
sense of one who is beloved. WorpswoRTH compares “the 
words of S. Ianatius ad RKom,7, 6 éuds epws éotavpwrar.” 
The bride is locked in the fond embrace of him whom she, 
loves. She would not have him aroused by the intrusion of 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The allegorical interpretation current in the 
Church regards all the particulars in the forego- 
ing description of the loving intercourse between 
the bridegroom and the bride, as allusions veiled 

_ under mystical figures to the relation of Christ 
to the Church and further to the soul of the in- 
dividual Christian. It sees in the opening words 
of Shulamith i. 2-4 a manifestation of the long- 
ing of the Church for union with her heavenly 
bridegroom, whilst the partial identification or 
combination of Shulamith with the other virgins 
was especially designed to indicate that the 
speaker was an ideal person as well as her lover, 
who is now addressed, now mentioned in the 
third person, and who forms the object of her 
longing desire. It further supposes in what 
Shulamith says vers. 5,6 of her “blackness” 
and of her “not having kept her own vineyard,” 
references to the sins of the church, as the 
causes of her temporary separation from God 
and her enslavement by the empire of this world; 
and accordingly finds, in ver. 7, @ prayer to be 
informed respecting the way which leads back 
, to communion with God and Christ, in ver. 8 a 
statement of this way vouchsafed to her by divine 
grace; vers. 9-17 depict the emulous contest of 
love, which proceeds between the Church peni- 
tently returned to her heavenly bridegroom and 
Christ, who graciously receives her; in which 
the cordial promptness and address, with which 
the bride immediately repeats in application to 
her bridegroom everything said in her praise, 
indicate the faith of the Church working by love 
and making constant progress in holiness. “Then 
in ii. 1—7, it is alleged that “declarations of 
love advance to the enjoyment of love,” and this 
latter is represented in ver. 6 as having already 
attained its acme under the emblem of an em- 
brace, or of the nuptial couch. The epiphonema 
in ver. 7 brings the entire development to its 
conclusion, apd shows by its twofold recurrence 
subsequently in iii. 5 and viii. 4, that the same 
subject is: treated in successive cycles, and the 
process by which the loving union of Christ 
with the Church is effected is thus repeatedly 
symbolized under an allegorico-dramatic veil, 
varied with every iteration, —So9 among the more 
recent allegorizers, e. 7., Hunastenburg (pp. 2 ff, 
24 #f., 86 #f.), with whom the rest, as Haun, 
HOELEMANN, étc., agree in everything essential, 
and particularly in the assortion of a cyclical 
mode ‘of presentation, by which the dramatic 
unity of the whole is fundamentally destroyed, 
and several successive tableaux or portraitures 
of character are assumed, all relating to the 
same subject (or as Haun expresses it, each 
“serves to supplement or further explain” itg 
predecessors). Similarly the older allegorical 
interpreters, only they go into more detail in 
the mystical exposition of the individual figures, 
and sce e.g. in the bundle of myrrh, i. 13, a 
reference to Christ’s bitter Passion, or to His 


or abridging of her joy. 





others to the interrupting Poor 

with an eye to its spiritual application: “Do not disturb nor 
offend him by your miscarriages.” Worps.: “The church 
conjures her children that they be not impatient but wait in 
f aith and hope for God's own time, when it may please Him 
to arise and deliver her.”—Tr.] 
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perfect sacrifice for the sins of men (comp. 
Starke in loc.), whereby consequently an allu- 
sion to His munus sacerdotale is added to that to 
the munus propheticum (i. 7, Christ as shepherd), 
and regium (i. 12, Christ as king); or expound 
the ‘golden bracelets” i, 11 of the growth of 
faith, the ‘silver points,” in the same passage, 
of holiness of life; or hold the ‘‘wine cellar” 
il. 4 to be an emblemof Christian churches and 
schools as ‘‘houses of wisdom,” or see in it 
whether ‘the altar of the Church, where the 
body and blood of Christ are dispensed,” or the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
with their yarious sorts or stages of divine 
revelation.* 

2. In opposition to such aimless and unbridled 





*[Gonrva Bree, note oni. 2: “'This is spoken in the per- 
son of the Church or of the faithful soul inflamed with the 
desire of Christ, whom she loveth.” Arnsy.: “ The bride is 
the Church espoused to Christ.” In i. 2 she desireth to 
have Christ manifested in the fiesh, and to have the loving 
and comfortable doctrines of His gospel applied unto her con- 
science.” “By virgins (ver. 3) are meant all such (whether 
whole churches or particular persons) who with chaste and 
pure minds serve the Lord only.” The daughters of Jerusa- 
lem are “the friends of Christ and His Church, the elect of God, 
though not yet perfectly instructed in the way of the Lord.” 
The bride’s blackness (ver. 5) is “the Church’s afflictions and 
infirmities.” Her mother’s sons, “either false brethren, 
false prophets’ and deceivers, or inordinate lusts and sins 
which dwelt in her, and were conceived with her.” “The 
vineyards opposed to her own vineyard seem to mean false 
churches, and in them the corruption of religion, whereunto 
her mother’s sons sought to draw her; setting her to observe 
the ordinances and traditions of men,'or otherwise to undergo 
their cruelty and wrath.” In yer. 7 “the Church maketh 
request unto Christ for instruction in the administration of 
His kingdom here on earth.” BuRROWES regards this section 
as exhibiting, in successive steps, “the progress of the pious 
soul in the enjoyment of Christ's love and favor.” 1. We 
enjoy the love of Jesus as manifested in private communion 
“in His chambers,” i. 4. 2. In the way of duty and self-de- 
nial, i. 7-11. 3. In sitting with the King in the circle of His 
friends, and enjoying, as one of them, the delights of social 
confmunion with Him, i.12-14, 4, In delightful repose with 
Him, amid enlarged prospects of spiritual beauty, i. 15-17. 
5. In the protection and delights set forth in ii.1-3. 6. 
In enjoying at last the pleasures mentioned in ii, 4-7, the 
greatest possible on earth.” 

Worpsw. finds expressed in i, 2 “the fervent yearnings of 
the Church for the advent of Christ.” « The mother of tho 
Bride (7. ¢., of the Church of Christ) is the Jewish nation, and 
her mother’s children are Jews or J udaizers. It-was the de- 
linquency, ingratitude and cruelty of the “mother’s child- 
ren” which made the Christian Church become the “keeper 
of the vineyards.” 

According to Turupp, “the Church 
the very presence of her Saviour. She had been instructed 
and wooed through the messages of the prophets ; she desired 
now that her promised Messiah should pour into her mouth 
words from His own mouth.” 
are t the members of the Church of Israel in their contem- 
plative capacity; not necessarily different persons in their 
outer being from the virgins of ver. 3 (the upright), but yet 
representing them in a different point of view, with reference 
solely to their intelligent and emotional survey of what is 
passing, and without regard to their own spiritual state.” 
‘the mother ofthe Bride is the nation of Israel. The mother’s 
Sons are “the several members of the nation, viewed only in 
their civil dealings, in their relation to the State, not in their 
relation to the Church.” Their anger was the rebellion of 
the ten tribes. Her own vineyard was the religious culture 
of all Israel. this by the political condition of 
the nation, she was driyen to the establishment of colleges of 


of Israel, in i. 2, desires 


which the anger of her brethren made her the keeper. Wurss 
refers this section to the time when Israel lay encamped at 
the foot of Sinai. The blackness of the bride f. 5) was the 
Sin of the golden calf, the sun that occasioned it was the 
bondage in Egypt. Tho petition (ver. 7) concerns the leading 
through the wilderness, and the house (ver. 17) is the taber- 

Moopy Sruarr Supposes the longing for 
Christ’s appearance, and His actual birth 
the Subject of this section ; his interpretation of which is 
Specialized even to the extent of making the “ 
i. 16 refer to the fresh grass upon which the newly-born 
Saviour was laid in the manger for the cattle, 








x 


x 


The daughters of Jerusalem‘ 





+ 
‘ 


trifling, which lays no sure historical and exe- 


getical foundation at the outset, and hence sup- 
poses that it can bring every possible mystery 
into the simple language of this poem, an un- 
prejudiced historical exposition can see nothing 
in the section explained above, but the first act 
of a more prolonged: lyrico-dramatic action, 
which by a gradual progress brings to its de- 
nouement the relation of two lovers, king Solo- 
mon and a fair Israelitish maiden, whose pre- 
vious condition was that of a shepherdess or a 
vine-dresser. The development in this first section 
is not carried beyond the exhibiting a decided ethical 
contrast between the character of this maiden and 
that of the daughters of Jerusalem, 7. ¢., the ladies 


of Solomon’s court or harem, and the knitting in 


addition of a firm bond of loving heart-communion 
between her and the king, who for her sake already 
begins to contemn all the others, and even to find them 
unlovely (see ii. 2). It is not exactly the very 
first of the ‘‘mutual attachment” of the two 
lovers (DeLirzscn), but it is the first conscious- 
ness in both of the incomparable strength and 
ardor of their reciprocal affection (see particu- 
larly ii. 5, 6), which is exhibited in this act, to- 
gether with the first evident cropping out of an 
inner contrariety between this closely united 
pair and the other persons of the court; and 
this is brought by the principal person in the 
piece to the briefest and most emphatic expres- 
sion possible, by the remark at the close in ii. 7, 
as a contrast of true and false love, or that 
which ‘‘awakes of itself,’ and that which is 
‘‘ excited” by amorous arts.* 

3. Only thus much can be maintained as the well 
assured result of a sober, yet earnest-minded 





* [The contrast. in. character, which Zécx.eR finds already 
indicated in this section between Shulamith and the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, though essential to his scheme of the book, 
is purely imaginary. It certainly is not established by ii. 2, 
the only passage that can, with the slightest plausibility, be 
urged in its favor; whilst i. 3 and 4 speak decisively against 
it. 

Whether the cyclic or the dramatic view of this book is to 
be preferred, may be left an open question at this stage of the 
exposition. If our author succeeds in showing a continuous 
progress in the action from first to last, the latter view is of 
course entitled to the preference. But if he fails in this, as 
in the translator’s judgment he does, and as all have done 
who have made the same attempt before him, we seem to be 
shut up to the former; unless indeed even the cyclic view, at 
least as refined by some of its later advocates, is too artificial 
for the artless simplicity of this beautiful poem, in which the 
same theme recurs under varied aspects, but the law of suc- 
cession is rather that of poetical association than logical ex- 
actness. 

And the general character of this section creates an ante- 
cedent presumption favorable to this view. The intimacy 
here described is of the strictest and most loving nature, and 
seems to leave no room for any further advance. Instead of 
preparing the way for a married union, it rather implies that 
the marriage has already taken place. The “bed” i. 16 is 
in all probability not the nuptial couch. But Shulamith’s 
presence in the king’ s apartments, the kisses and embraces, 
her open expression of her passionate fondness for the king 
would be unbecoming and inadmissible, especially amid the 
rostraints of oriental society, prior to marriage.—Tr. ] 
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exposition of this first division, which keeps 
aloof from the profane assumptions and artifi- 
cial combinations of modern shepherd-romances 
and amatory poems; and it is simply on this 
basis, therefore, that a practical application of 
the contents of this chapter and a half must pro- 
ceed, if it is to be conducted upon sound and 
worthy principles. Its aim must consist essen- 
tially in pointing out and devoutly estimating the 
typical analogy which undeniably holds between 
what is here found and the dealings of the Re- 
deemer with HisChurch. As Solomon raised his 
beloved from a low condition to his own glory, 
and that from mere love, and drawn by her 
beauty and charms, so the Lord has exalted man, 
sunk in misery and degradation, from no other 
motive than ILis love, His mere personal regard 
for our race, upon which His divine glory and 
blessedness were in no manner dependent; for 


“Nothing brought Him from above, 
Nothing but redeeming love.” 


As further Solomon’s love to Shulamith ap- 
pears in a gradual growth and a progression by 
successive steps, so too Christ lifts both His entire 
church and the individual souls that compose it, 
only step by step to the full and complete fellow- 
ship of His grace. Tothe call into His kingdom, 
which corresponds with the establishing of the 
relation of conjugal love in the royal gardens at 
Jerusalem represented in this act, sueceed the 
higher stages of illumination, conversion, sancti- 
fication; but they do not follow immediately 
upon the heels of the former. As finally the 
lovely combination of child-like humility and of 
inward longing for her beloved, which Shula- 
mith’s character already exhibits in this first 
Song, forms her chief attraction which first 
makes her appear truly worthy of the love of her 
royal bridegroom, so in the soul of every Chris- 
tian whom the Lord calls into His kingdom and 
will make partaker of His grace, the necessity of 
surrendering himself voluntarily to these gracious 
drawings with a hearty desire for a complete 
union with him becomes His highest duty; for 
“non visi volentes trahuntur a Deo” (Matt. xxiii. 
37.)—Besides these analogies a sound and sober 
practical exposition of this section must also hold 
up the numerous points of difference between the 
historical type and the soteriological and Mes- 
sianic antitype; and among these it must par- 
ticularly point out the dissimilitude, nay the con- 
trast between the earthly Solomon, and the di- 
vine-human Redeemer, as well as between the 
surroundings of both. For it is only in this way 
that the total of what is contained in this action 
can be duly developed and converted to practical 
profit in both a positive and a negative respect. 
Comp. Introduction, % 4, pp. 16 if. 
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SECOND SONG. 


The first meeting of the lovers, related by Shulamith who has returned to her home. 
Cuar. II. 8—IIL. 5. 
FIRST (and only) SCHNE:- 


SHULAMITH (alone). 


8 Hark!" my beloved; lo! here he comes, 
leaping’ over the mountains, 
bounding over the hills. 
9 My beloved is like a gazelle 
or a young hart.° 
Lo! here he stands behind our wall, 
looking through’ the windows, 
glancing through the lattices’ 
10 Answered my beloved and said to me: 
“Up,' my dear, my fair one and go forth ! 
11 For, lo! the winter is past, 
the rain is over, is gone. 
12 The flowers appear in the land, 
the time for song® has arrived, 
and the voice of the turtle dove is heard in our land. 
13 The fig-tree spices’ its green figs 
and the vines are in bloom,” they yield fragrance, 
“up! my dear, my fair one and go forth! 
14 My dove, in the clefts! of the rock, 
in the recess of the cliffs, 
let me see thy form," let me hear thy voice, 
for thy voice is sweet and thy form is comely,”— 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 [Wic. heading: The voice of the church of Christ, Mat.: The Voice of the church. Coy.: Methink I hear the voice. 


of my beloved. So Cray., BIsH.] 
2 “Whilst the verb y>5 suggests his long leaps, as he springs, comp. Isa. xxxv. 6; Ps. xviii. 30; Zeph. i. 9, the verb 
yap (an older form for iap and related to Yop to press together, as well as to y>p to gather ; in the Vici “to canieetts 


draw together’’) lets us. as it were, see the gazelles. with which the lover is com ared,asin gallopi i P 
together again, after being stretched so wide apart.” WeEIssB. . : SS eae 

3 [Arys.: a fawn of the hinds ] 

4 ond according to the Targ. on Josh. ii. 15 equivalent to 4°) “wall” occurs nowhere elso in the Old Testament ex- 
cept in the Chaldee forms Sno Dan. v. 5, and (plur.) wend Ezr. y. 8. 

’ SE Titan 

5 [E. Ver.: “forth at.” Cov.: better “in at.” Worps.: “spying in at the windows.”] 

§ [Coy.: peepeth through the grate, AINs.: flourishing through the lattices. ] 

7 The two-fold P to thee after DP arise and after 2 g9, throws back the action, as it were, upon its subject and 
thus serves to impart to the language an easy, colloquial and kindly character, comp. i. 8, also vers. 11, 13, 17; iv. 6; viii. 14, 


WEIssBAcq correctly remarks thatit is chiefly verbs of motion to which this kindly ei) or % or vebe) is added. [Mar.: 
The voice of Christ. ] T 5 T 


8 (B. Ver.: “singing of birds,” which Harmne refers especiall ighti F 
¥ , s ‘ Z s ally to the nightingale. Whic.: “cutting.” : 
twisting time. Doway: “pruning,” so ‘turupp and WEIss. Poons: cutting or eae for nosegays. ] Bc 


® [So Noyes. Cov.: bringeth forth. BE. Ver.: utteth forth D, GINSB.: 2 ri 2 er 
balm. Weiss: perfume. Turupp: mature.) 3 rth. Goov, GrNsB.: sweeten. WitiaMs : ripen. Fry:'em- 


10 [Wio.: flowering. Coy.: blossoms, so Fry, Noyzs Tarvurp. D : 7, ‘ 
g . Doway: flower. E. Ver.: ; W. 
Giysp. WitiAMs: tender buds.] ; ; ; flower. E. Ver.: tender grapes; so Goon, Weiss, 


ll [Wic.: The voice of Christ to the church. ] 
12 ybon ‘111 appears here as well as in Obad. ver. 3; Jer. xlix. 16, which are probably derived from the passage i 


fore us, to be not rocky heights, lofty refuges on top of the rocks, (ScHuLr., GzsEn., HENGSTENB., WEISSD., etc.,) but rather 


“fissures, clefts in the rocks” (comp. EWALD and Hirzie in loc.) For the latter figure manifestly agrees better with the 
a- 


al basis (comp. Arab. oo to split.) 


present situation, (see ver. 9) and may also have a better etymologic 
a 


13 nay (from 3} kindred to udad} comp. Ezek. xxxviii. 20, the only other passage in which the word occurs. 


14 On the form Ei Sale) as a singular, comp. Ewatp, ¢ 256 b, (GREEN’s Heb, Gramm. 3 221, 7 a.] 
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} _ 165 Catch? us foxes, is 
4 little foxes, spoiling vineyards; 
‘ for our vineyards are in bloom. 
; 16 My beloved is mine, and I am his, 
who feeds among the lilies. 
17 Against? the day cools, and the shadows flee 
turn thee, my beloved, and be like 
a gazelle or'a young hart 
on the cleft? mountains. 





(She sleeps and after some time awakes again :) 


III. 1 On my bed! in the nights® . : 
I sought him whom my soul loves; 
I sought him but I found him not. 
2 “J will rise now and go about in the city 
in the markets and in the streets ;? 
I will seek him whom my soul loves.” — 
I sought him but I found him not. 
3 Found* me the watchmen, who go about in the city; 
“°Whom my soul loves, have ye seen?” 
4 Scarcely" had I passed from them, 
when I found him whom my soul loves. 
I grasped him and would not let him go, 
-until I had brought” him into my mother’s house, 
and into the chamber of her that conceived"? me.— 
5 I* adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
by the gazelles or by the hinds of the field, 
that ye wake not and that ye waken not 
love until it please. - 


1 [Wic.: The voice of Christ to the church against heretics. Mar.: Tho voice against the heretics.] 

2 [Adopted from THRupP.] 

8 [E. Ver. marg: division, but in the text: Bether, as though it were a proper name which Parrick identifies with 
Bethel; AtnswortH and PooLe with Bithron; and CLanke with Beth-horon. Coy.: simply, mountains” omitting Bether. 
BisH., CRan.: wide mountains. PARKHURST, WILLIAMS: craggy mountains. BuRRowsEs: a region cut up or divided by 
mountains and valleys, rough, craggy and difficult to cross. Wu?H.: our secluded hills.] 

4 (Wictirre’s heading: The_voice of the church gathered together of Gentiles. Mar.: The voice of the church which is 
chosen out of the heathen.] 

5 [Wic.: little bed.] 

6 [So Arns.; Wic., by nights. Mar., E. Ver., by night.] 

i mp plur. of paw, as D3) from 9) [Greun’s Heb. Gramm. 3 207, 1. f.] related to Pp to run (whence also 

Pues “his a ake 
Diw leg) denotes “places where people run,” bustling public places, hence the Sept. correctly év ayopais. Comp. Eccles. 
xii. 4, 5; and Prov. vii. 8.—For nan streets (mAatetau) comp. Proy. i. 20; vii. 12. Without sufficient proof from the lan- 
guage WEISSBACH claims for this latter expression the meaning “markets, open squares,” and for the former the meaning 
“streets.” [Wuc.: by towns and streets. Cov.: upon the market and in all the streets. GeNzy.: by the streets and by 


the openplaces. E. Ver. in the streets and in the broad ways. ParRick: D’P)w aro the lesser thoroughfares in the city 
. a ie : 
or the streets of lesser cities; as [\)DT} are the greater, wider streets, or rather the streets of the royal capital city.] 


8 On NYD “ tostrike upon any one, find, meet him,” 1 Sam. x. 3; Song Sol. v. te 
9 [Wio. The church saith of Christ to the apostles. Mar.: The church speaking of Christ.] 
10 [he interrogative particle 7] is omitted before the verb DVN), because itis atso great a remove from tho be- 


ginning of the clause. Comp. Ewatp, Lehrbuch, 2314 a, b. , 
On YYND (WP with D veritatis) “as much as a little.’”? Comp. Isa. i. 9, 


2 On the form YAN ANY for PAN IN see Hira in loc. [GrzEn’s Hed. Gram., 3 160, 2.] 
18 97} synonym of DN as Hos. ii. 5. 
14 [Wic.: The voice of Christ to the church. Mar.: Tho voice of Christ.] 


the formula of citation ii. 10 % V8) 5 WR 
and so to gain a dialogue form for the first and 
larger division (ii. 8-17) is wrecked not only by 
the evidence of genuineness afforded by all MSS. 
and ancient versions in favor of these words, but 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. It is the fixed opinion of almost all the more 
recent interpreters that this act contains two 


monologues or sonnets sung by Shulamith alone, 
and nothing more ; and this is verified by all the 
particulars that it contains. The attempt of 
Magnus and Detitzscu to strike out as spurious 





also by the closing verses of the section (vers. 
15-17) which correctly interpreted represent her 
lover as present only to the imagination of Shula- 
mith or to her memory, which vividly recalled 
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him. Whether the two monologues are regarded 
as two distinct scenes, (as is commonly the ease), 
or the sceneis allowed to remain the same in both 
without change and only a pause of some length 
is interposed between them (Ewaxp, Hrrz., Haun, ) 
is on the whole but an unessential difference. For 
a pause after ii. 17 is as undeniable and as uni- 
versally admitted as is the peculiar character of 
the second sonnet iii. 1-5, which as the narration 
of a dream (with the apostrophizing of the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem therewith connected) is sharply 
and distinctly sundered from the preceding mo- 
nologue, though this too is of a narrative charac- 
ter. As to wHat takes place between the two 
monologues or scenes, we may either suppose 
(with Ewaxp and others) a prolonged meditation 
and silence on the part of Shulamith, exhausted 
by the foregoing lively expression of her longing 
desire for her lover, or, as intimated in the above 
translation, that she sinks into a brief slumber, 
which brings before her in a dream the lover for 
whom she so ardently longs, and thus in the mo- 
ment of her awaking recalls to her remembrance 
a like dream from the early days of her love, 
which she hereupon relates. No sufficient proof 
of this assumption can, it iggtrue, be brought from 
the context. Yet it undoubtedly has more in its 
favor than, ¢.g., the hypothesis proposed by Um- 
BREIT, Rocky, VArHINGER, RENAN and several of 
the older writers, that Shulamith utters the words 
ii. 8-17 in a dream, and then, after awaking, she 
relates (to the women of the Warem around her) 
a dream which she had previously had, iii. 1 ff., 
in order to ‘prove her changeless love to the 
friend to whom her heart was given.” The lan- 
guage in ii, 8-17 has, to be sure, a certain dream- 
like vagueness, rather than the character of a 
strictly historical narration. But this is suffi- 
ciently explained by the highly excited fancy of 
the singer, which brings up the past before her, 
as though she were experiencing it anew, and 
which in this lyrical recital, that is any thing but 
dry narration, here and there springs over what 
intervenes between the separate particulars of 
the action, especially in ver. 9 and between vers. 
14 and 15. 

2. It is, however, far moré difficult to deter- 
mine the scene or the situation, and the external 
surroundings of the speaker during this act, than 
to decide upon the form and style of the discourse. 
The adherents of the shepherd-hypothesis, who 
here conceive of Shulamith as continuing at Je- 
rusalem in the royal harem, and expressing her 
longing for her distant lover, can urge, it is true, 
in favor of this the repetition of the address to 
the ‘‘daughters of Jerusalem” at the close of the 
section (ili. 5), but are not able to explain why 
the description in ii. 8-17 presupposes an un- 
doubted country scene, with mountains, hills, 
vineyards, flowery fields, etc., or why it is a sim- 
ple monologue of the beloved, and neither Solo- 
mon nor the daughters of Jerusalem utter a word. 
Boérrcuer’s view, therefore, seems to have some- 
thing in its favor, that the locality of the action 
was a royal country house not far from Jerusa- 
lem, where Shulamith was detained a solitary 
prisoner. And the one circumstance at least 
that according to ii. 8 ff. the scene appears to be 
in the country, might be conveniently combined 
with the assumption that Shulamith here contin- 
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ues to siay in the royal pleasure-grounds south 
of the capital, and that Solomon has only left her 
again for a while for some unknown reasons. 
But Shulamith’s place of abode plainly appears 
to be one further removed from Jerusalem, and in 
fact to be located in the region of her home. For 
1) the mention of her mother’s house, with its 
wall and its latticed window (iii. 4; ii. 9) makes 
it probable that she is there. 2) We are also led 
to the very same result by 42873, “in ourland,” 
ii. 12, the mention of the “vineyards in bloom,” 
ii. 13, 15, as well as the 13 4, li. 17, whether © 
this difficult expression be rendered “separating 
mountains,” or ‘cleft mountains,” or “ spice 
mountains” (see in loc.). 8) Shulamith brought 
in solemn pomp to the wedding by her royal 
bridegroom, as described for the first time in the 
following act, iii. 6-11, presupposes that she had. 
before been staying again in her parents’ house; 
for itis from thence that according to the custom 
of the ancient Hebrews, the bride must always 
be brought (comp. 1 Mace, ix. 87,89; Matth. xxy. 
1, etc.). 4) That Shulamith came from northern 
Palestine to Jerusalem for her marriage with Sol- 
omon, is also rendered highly probable by the 
mention of Lebanon in what her newly espoused 
says to her, iy. 8; and further, the “coming up 
of the bride out of the wilderness,” as described 
in ili. 6, in her entry into the capital, might point 
to a coming from the north, and not out of the 
wilderness of Judah, which lay south of Jerusa- 
lem (comp: in loc.). Accordingly the parental 
residence of the bride, or its vicinity is, with — 
Dopexe, Heinigstrpt and Dexirzscu, to-be re- 
garded as the scene of this passage—that is to 
say, Shunem or some neighboring locality in the 
tribe of Issachar north of Mount Gilboa, or on 
the south side of «Little Hermon.” How Shu- 
lamith came thither again from the royal resi- 
dence, whether peaceably dismissed to her home 
by agreement with her bridegroom, or conducted 
thither by himself in order to be subsequently 
brought with solemn pomp to the wedding, is not 
clearly explained in the piece. Only every 
thoughtemust be excluded of a possible flight of 
the virgin from the royal harem to her home, for — 
she exhibits her longing for her royal lover in 
undiminished strength, and this too not as though 
it had arisen from regret at her too hasty flight 
from him (comp. Detrrascu, p. 99 f.).—As re- 
gards the time of the action, it appears to follow 
from the way that, ii. 11-18, +the winter is de- 
scribed as past, and the fair spring-time as come, 
that an interval of some months had elapsed be- 
tween the summer or autumn scene of the pre- 
ceding act (i. 14, 16 f.; ii: 8 ff.) and the present, 
or more briefly, that ‘the entire rainy season lies 
between ii. 7 and ii. 8” (Hrrz.). But as that 
charming description of opening spring belongs 
to a narration, and furthermore to a poetic and 
ideal narration of what Solomon said to his be. _ 
loved on his first meeting with her, no conclusion — 
can be drawn from it in respect to the time of 
this action. And neither the “winter” in ii. 11 
nor the “nights” in iii. 1 (according to Hirzic 
the ‘long winter nights !””) afford any support for 
that opinion, which would charge ‘upon the poet 
too great a violation of the Aristotelian demand 
of the unity of time. On the contrary, there ig 
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nothing in the way of assuming with Ewazp, Borr- 
cuER, De. and most of the later interpreters, an 
interval of but a few days between Act 1 and 2 
(which certainly need not be narrowed down to 
the space of a few hours, as, ¢. g., VAIHINGER as- 
.sumes), nor of regarding the entire action of the 
piece generally as taking place in the course of a 
single spring, and occupying, at the utmost, a few 
_weeks.* Comp. on vii. 13. 

3. CH. 1., vers. 8, 9, 

Ver. 8. Hark! my beloved. — Literally, 
“the voice [or sound] of /my beloved,”— 
a ba) ip, to which abrupt expression mn 
is or POW) is heard is to be supplied as in 

4 Isa, xl. 3, 6 (Matt. iii. 3); 2 Kings vi. 82. [It 
is rather an exclamation, to which no verb need 
be supplied, see Grunn’s Heb. Chres. on Isa. 
xl. 8,6]. And the following expression, ‘lo! 
there he comes,” efc., shows that it is not the 
words of the bridegroom (HeNGsSTENBERG, after 
Micuaxtis and many of the older writers), but 
his coming itself or the sound of his coming 
and bounding over the mountains and the hills, 





oY 


i 
"4 
‘ 
a 


4 


in short his steps, which are indicated by “Ap, 


comp. v. 2; Gen. ‘ili. 8; 1 Kings xiv. 6. That 
Shulamith was shortly expecting her lover, may 
be probably inferred from this exclamation of 
hers which may be supposed to have been occa- 
sioned by some noise in which she thought she 
heard the steps of him for whom she longed. 
But that which further follows is not a deserip- 
tion of his arrival, which now actually ensues 
(Maan., Deu.), nor a mere airy fancy sketch or 





* (If Shulamith is here describing her first meeting with her 
royal lover, there is no reason why she might not remember 
and relate it as fully as is here done, without the necessity of 
being transported for the purpose from Jerusalem to Shunem, 
even supposing that to have been her original home. Hspe- 
cially as her adjuration of the “daughters of Jerusalem,” iii. 
5, is a more evident proof of her still being in the royal capi- 

tal, than any which ZéocKLeR has been able to bring to the 
contrary. He seems to haye made the mistake of confounding 
the locality ofa past event narrated with the place of the nar- 
rator. It may be a necessity to the dramatic hypothesis to 
get her back again to Shunem, after her residence with the 
king in his palace, in order that she may come thence in so- 
lemn pomp to her marriage at a subsequent period. But this 
scarcely warrants the drawing of so large a conclusion from 
so slender a premise. 

_ The advocates of the idyllic hypothesis find here a distinct 
song, describing a visit paid by the lover to the fair object of 
his affections, without being at any pains to trace a connec- 
tion between it and what had preceded. Taytor thinks that 
this belongs to the second day of the marriage feast; the bride 
from her window in the palace is attracted by the sound of a 
hunting party (ii. 15); the bridegroom, who is one of the 
party, looks up and addresses her. WITHINGTON supposes 
some time to have clapsed since the preceding scene. ‘The 
bride had gone up to Jerusalem, and after a stay there had 
gone back to the country, and was to remain there until the 
season came of her husband's rustication, which would natu- 
rally be in the spring.” Burrowes: “The beloved had left 
the spouse; these words describe his return.” Worpsworrn 
connects this scene directly with the immediately preceding 
verse, the slumber of the bridegroom there described being 
equivalent to his absence or withdrawal: “The patience of the 
bride, after long waiting, is rewarded by the joyful sight of 
the bridegroom bounding over the hills.” GinsBurea, with 
his peculiar modification of the shepherd-hypothesis, describes 
the situation as follows: ‘The Shulamite, to account for the 
severity of her brothers, mentioned in ii. 6, relates that her 
beloved shepherd came one charming morning in the spring 
to invite her to the fields (8-14); that her brothers, in order 
to prevent her from going, gave her employment in the gar- 
dens (15); that she consoled herself with the assurance that 
her beloved, though separated from her at that. time, would 
come again in the evening (16,17); that seeing he did not 
come, she, under difficult circumstances, ventured to seek him 


and found him (iii. 1-4).”—TR.] 








dreaming description of what her friend would 
say and do, if he were now actually to come 
(Umpr., Hirz., Vain., etc.—see No. 1, above) 
but a vivid reminiscence of the way, that he had 
actually come to her the first time and of the 
loving conversation which had then taken place 
between him and her by the wall of her parental 
home. It was the more natural for the bride to 
be thus vividly transported to the past, as she 
was hourly expecting her bridegroom back 
again at the very spot where he had then met 
with her for the first time.* — Leaping— 
bounding (1772—7'9p0). From this descrip- 
tion of her lover’s first coming to Shulamith, 
which is further illustrated by the following 
figures of the gazelle and the young hart, we 
may perhaps conclude that Solomon while hunt- 
ing on Mount Gilboa, or in its vicinity, saw his 
beloved there for the first time, and formed a 
connection with her in the manner ideally de- 
scribed in what follows. 

Ver. 9. My beloved is like a gazelle or 
a young hart. Hirzte calls in question the 
genuineness of these words, with no other 
grounds of suspicion than such as are purely 
subjective. They are designed more particularly 
to illustrate and justify in their application to 
her lover the somewhat bold and in themselves 





not very intelligible terms 3 leaping,” and 
YP “bounding.” +And this they manifestly do 
in so far as they call attention to the fact that he 
resembles those fair and noble animals not in hig 
speed and agility merely, but generally in the 
charming grace and loftiness of his whole bear- 
ing. Comp. passages like 2 Sam. ii. 18; 1 Chron. 
xii. 8; Proy. vi. 5, where speed alone is the tert. 
comp. in this figure, with Ps. xviii. 34; Hab. 
ili. 19; Proy. v. 19, where the other qualities of 
these animals are also taken into the account.— 
Lo here heis, standing behind our wall. 
Judged by the analogy of other passages, in 
which it is found, the word here used does not 
mean the wall about the vineyard but the wall 
of the house, to which the mention of the win- 
dow immediately after also points} ‘Our 
wall,” because Shulamith means the house 
belonging to her family, in or near which she 
now is again [or which she so well remembers 
—Tr.]; comp. viii. 8 ‘our sister,” and ‘our 
vineyards” ver. 15.—Looking through the. 
windows, glancing through the lattices— 
literally, ‘from the windows, from the lattices.” 
It is a matter of indifference from which window 
he looks into the interior; it was only worth 
while to affirm in the general that he looked in 
from the region of the windows, that is from 


without. ‘Window’ (17), and “lattice” 
(83dM—according to the Targ. Josh. ii, 15, 18 





* (There is no propriety in sundering this from what fol- 
lows. The succeeding verses evidently continue or explain 
this opening exclamation. If it belongs to the present, so 
does the entire description which it introduces. If the 
coming of the beloved here narrated is past, her exclamation 
on hearing the sound of his approach is past also.—TR.] ; 

+ [Harmer supposes the reference is to a kiosk or eastern 
arbor, and quotes the Letters of Lady Montague, who speaks 
of them II. p. 74 as “enclosed with gilded lattices, round 
which vines, jessamines and honeysuckles make a sort of 


green wall.”] 
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equivalent to hon, of the same meaning also 
with 1IWN Judg. v. 28; Prov. vii. 6, as well as 
ee 


with M38 Hos. xiii. 3; Eccles. xii. 8) are plainly | 


only different names for the same thing, of which 
however the latter expression is the more special 
or precise; for the lattice properly closed the 
aperture of the window and consequently was 
that through which he must have looked, comp. 
2 Kane xiii 17 VSD literally, “blooming” 
(comp. Isa. xxvii. 6; Ps. cxxxii. 18 and especi- 
ally Ps. Ixxii. 16, where Y°SD occurs of men bloom- 


ing out of the earth) does not express a “transient 
“appearing” or a “quick and stolen glance,” but 
evidently describes the blooming and radiant 
appearance of her lover, who is also called “white 
and red,” v. 10. ‘He blooms in through the 
window” (comp. Micwaxgtis: ‘“roseum suum vul- 
tuminstar floris jucundissimi per retia cancellorum 
ostendens’’) is a pregnant expression, and reminds 
one of Gen. xlix. 22, where Joseph is described 
as a young fruit tree of luxuriant growth, whose 
“daughters” run over the wall.* 

4, SoLomon’s FIRST GREETING TO SuHULAMITH, 
vers. 10-14. . 

Ver. 10. My beloved answered and said 
to me. In opposition to the doubts of Magnus 
and De.itzscu regarding the genuineness of 
these words, see above No. 1. In respect to NI) 
in the opening of a discourse and consequently 
in the sense of ‘beginning to speak” (not “an- 
swering”’ HENGSTENBERG), comp. Deut. xxi. 7; 
xxvi. 6; 2 Chron. xxix, 81; Isa. xiv. 10; Job 
lil. 2, and droxpivecOa, which is frequently so 
usedin the New Testament.+ Arise, my dear, 
my fair one, and go forth, viz., out of the 
house—not ‘out of the city into the country,” 
as the adherents of the shepherd-hypothesis sup- 
pose, who think the shepherd utters these words 
to Shulamith in her captive condition (similarly 
also WrrssBacu).t 

Ver, 11. For lo, the winter is past. WO 


(for which the K’ri YO to fix the correct pro- 
nunciation instead of IND as it might possibly 


be read) denotes, ag also in Aram., the winter 
and that on the side of its cold, as the parallel 
expression DU/j (comp. Eccles. xii, 2; Job 
XXXvii, 6) denotes the same on the side of its 
_ moisture, that is to say, as the rainy season 
(DWI Dy time of rain, Ezr. x, 9,713). "The 
winter as the cold season of the year necessarily 
keeps people in the house; whence the allusion 
to its being past adds force to the solicitation to 
come out of the house. 

Ver. 12. The flowers appear in the land, 
literally, ‘are seen (3873) in the land.” On the 
rapidity with which the Spring with its new yver- 
dure and its blooming attire usually follows the 
winter in the East, comp. Hasserquisr, Reisen, 








* [Worpsw.: Literally, sprouting and blooming like a 
flowering shrub or creeper, whose blossoms peep and glance 
through the trellis or lattice work of a window, and giving 
brightness and loveliness to the apartment. } 

t [Worpsw. : Here is an anticipation of the phrase so often 
applied in the gospels to Christ, who answered even the 
thoughts of His hearers. ] 

t [It can scarcel y be anything but aslip when WITHINGTON 
puts these words into the mouth of the bride: “He hears her 
distant voice: Rise up, my love,” ete—TR.] 





p. 261.—The time of singing has arrived. 
VYNI Ny is not the “time for pruning vines,” 
as the old translators explained it, after the anal- 
ogy of Lev. xxy. 3 f.; Isa. vy. 6; for in vers. 13 
and 15 the vines are represented as already in ~ 
blossom, the time for pruning them was therefore 
long since past; but it is the “time of singing, 
of merry songs.” By this, however, we are not 
to understand the singing of birds (Izn Ezra, 
Rasa, E. Merger), but conformably to Isa, xxv. 
5 (Wt), xxiv. 16; Job xxxv. 10; Ps. cxix. 54; - 

2 Sam. xxiii. 1, ete. (NII), the glad songs of 
men, such as spring usually awakens, especially . 
in the life of shepherds and country people 

(comp. Judg. xxi. 20 f.).—And the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land, viz. in Pales- 
tine, the land of Solomon and and Shulamith. 
This 33¥9N3 does not by any means require ug 


to regard Shulamith’s country lover as the 
speaker, although it favors the assumption that 
the scene of the narrative lay in the country 
rather thanin the city. The ‘“turtle-dove” (i) - 
as a bird of passage (Jer. viii. 7) is a fit repre- 
sentative of spring, and it need not therefore 
symbolize the Holy Spirit (TaRa.), nor the meek 
(Hune@srrns.), nor Israel in general (Haun), 
Ver. 18, The fig tree spices its fruit. Ag 
D°19 means not the early figs but the late figs, | 


2. @ the smalk fruit of the fig tree which con- 
tinues to grow during the winter, and does not 
ripen until spring (Septuag. druvFox, Vulgate, 
grosst), and as ban signifies, Gen. 1. 2, 26, «to 
spice, to perfume,” this verb must here too have 
the sense of spicing and denote that “aromatic 
sweetness ” which figs attain about the time of 
their ripening (comp. Scuusert, Reise III. p. 
118). We must reject, therefore, both the “put- 
ting forth” of the ancient versions (Sept., Aq., 
Vulg., Syr.), and the Signification of “redden- 
ing” or“ browning,” preferred by Ewarp, Hrrzia, 
RENAN, etc.; for the late figs are of a violet color 
even during the winter, when they are still unfit 
to eat (comp. Meier and Wrisspacn in loc.).— 
And the vines are in blossom, literally, 
‘are blossom.” VND a substantive, which oc- 


curs again ver. 15 and vii. 13, and whose etymo- 
logy is very obscure (comp. Vetrn., Ewatp and 
Hirzie in loc.), can mean nothing but « blossom, 
vine blossom” either here or in the other two 
passages; and this is confirmed by the ancient 
versions (Spr. xumpifew, Vora. jlorere, Sym. 
oivdév6y; also the SyR. on Isa. XVUe Ll) are 
plainly makes no difference in the sense w ether 
we translate “the vines are blossom (comp. e. g. 
Ex. ix. 81), give fragrance” (as is commonly 
done) or ‘the vines in blossom, 7. e. since they 
are blossoming, yield their fragrance” (see e. g- 
WEIssB. comp. Deuirzscu). With regard tothe 
fine delicious fragrance of the vine blossom comp. 
also Ecclus. xxiv. 23. 

Ver. 14. My dove in the clefts of the 
rock.—No pause is observable between vers. 13 
and 14 (Hirzie; comp. WelssBacu). The ten- 
derly caressing and alluring language continues 
without change. Solomon here entitles his be- 
loved a ‘*dove in the clefts of the rock,” because, 
as appears from ver. 9, the bars of the latticed 
window still separate him from her, The ally- 


; 
id 
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sion to her dove-like innocence and her lovely 
form is altogether subordinate, but must never- 
theless not be left wholly out of the account as 


‘e.g. WEISSBACH insists; for “dove” is undoubt- 


edly a tender pet-name, comp. vi. 9, and even i. 
15. The allegorical interpretation, which sees 
in the dove “ persecuted innocence” (HENGSTEN.), 
or even the righteous hiding himself in the 
gaping wounds of Christ (THEopoRET, GREG. THE 
Great, J. Guru.) has clearly no exegetical justi- 
fication.* In the secret of the cliffs, literally 
“in the hiding-place of the ladder of rock, of the 
steep rocky precipices,”’ for this appears to be the 
meaning of the word here used. The expression 
evidently serves only to finish out the figure em- 
ployed immediately before of the clefts of the 
rock concealing the dove. No conclusion can be 
based upon it respecting Shulamith’s place of re- 
sidence, as though it actually were a rock-bound 
castle (BorrcHER), or were in Solomon’s lofty 
palace upon Zion (Ewatp, Hrraic, Vara., ete.) t 
The present description would rather ap- 
pear to indicate (comp. above No. 2) that Shu- 
lamith’s country ,home was surrounded by a 
mountainous and rocky region (Dsuitzscu).— 


Let me see thy form, 81 denotes in this 


poem not barely the face (this Solomon already 
saw through the lattice) but the entire form, 
comp. v. 15, also Gen. xii. 11; xxix. 17; xxxix. 
6.—Let me hear thy voice. [vidently an in- 
vitation to sing, with which Shulamith complies 
in ver. 15.—The following fortifying clause re- 
minds of the similar one in ver. 9, a. 

5. SHULAMITH’S ANSWER. 

Ver. 15. That this verse is a little vintagers’ 
song or at least the fragment of one, and that 
Shulamith sings it in answer*to the request of 
her lover in vers. 10-14 is regarded as settled by 
most of the recent interpreters since IlmrprER. 
Only the allegorists, as, HENGSTENBERG, HAuN, efc. 
see expressed in it Shulamith’s fear of the foes 
of God’s vineyard (7. e. heretics according to 
Henestensera, [so Cov., Parr., Poot and the 
generality of English Commentators], pagan Ha- 
mites according to Haun.); and Ewatp inap- 
propriately puts the words into the mouth of the 
lover, who thus makes the connection again with 
what he had said in ver. 13. That we rather 
have here a separate ditty or fragment of a song, 
is shown not only by the plural form of address, 


but also by the accumulation of rhymes (Doyy, 
DMP, DVIMD, DID). And that this ditty is 


sung by the bride, not by the bridegroom, ap- 
pears from its contents, which seem perfectly 





* TIarnmer says, on the authority of Dr. Saaw: “Doves in 
those countries, it seems, take up their abodes in the hollow 
places of recks and cliffs.” Worpsw. suggests that the com- 
parison‘is “to a dove fleeing to the clefts of the rock for refuge 
from the storm.” Goop quotes as parallel the following simile 
from Homer’s description of the wounded Diana, JI. xxi. 493. 


* As when the falcon wings her way above, 
To the cleft cavern speeds the affrighted dove, 
Straight to her shelter thus the goddess flew.’’] 

+ [So Harmer, who supposes an allusion to ‘her apart- 
ments in a lofty palace of stone.” Goop: “The common ver- 
sion, ‘secret places of the stairs’ is erroneous. The mistake 
has obviously originated from a wish in the translators to 
give a literal interpretation to this highly figurative phrase- 
ology. Stairs may well enough apply to the royal fair-one 
as a bride, but not as a dove.” ] 





suitable for the keeper of a vineyard (see 1. 6), 
but not for her lover, be he king or shepherd.* 
It is, however, arbitrary and preposterous to 
assume with Hrrzia and Renan, that Shula- 
mith sings this sonnet at one of the win- 
dows in the harem at Jerusalem in orden to in- 
form her lover from her old home, who was in the 
vicinity of the place of her abode, in nearly the 
same way that Richard Coeur de Lion betrayed 
the place of his captivity to Blondel, his faithful 
minstrel, by singing the refrain of’a song famil- 
iar to them both. The whole situation too is 
not in the remotest manner adapted to such a 
romantic and sentimental meaning and design of 
the sonnet. Its context rather indicates plainly 
enough that it still belongs to Shulamith’s narra- 
tive of her first meeting with her lover, and con- 
sequently is neither more nor less than her 
answer to his request, to come out to him and to 
sing to him,—an answer, which whether actually 
given by her in just these words or not, at all 
events concealed a delicate allusion to her lover 
under a popular veil artlessly employed and half 
in jest, and intimated to him that she was not 
disinclined to let him take part henceforth in her 
care for the security of her vineyard. If she 
really sang these words, she did so while open- 
ing the doors of her house to admit her 
lover who stood without before the wall, or 
while she stepped out to him singing and smiling 
(comp. Detirzscy in*loc.)—Catch us foxes, 
little foxes, spoiling vineyards. The foxes 
deserve this name, not because they attack the 
ripe grapes themselves (Tunocr. Jd. I. 46, ff; 
VY. 112), but because by their passages and 
holes they undermine the walls of the yine- 
yards and injure the roots of the vines; and 
they also gnaw the stems and young shoots.+ 
It was important, therefore, in the spring when 
the vines were blossoming, to protect the vineyards 
from these uninvited guests; and the more so, 
since the spring is the very time of the coming 
forth of the young foxes from their kennels: The 
predicate DvP litle refers toyoung foxes (comp. 
Gen. ix. 24; xxvii. 15; 1 Kin. iii. 7), not to the 
diminutive size of the animals which nevertheless 
doso much damage [so Harmer, Goop, Wi1- 
LIAMS]; in that case the smaller variety of the 
jackal, which is known by the name of adive, would 


be specially intended by pYyyy (Hrrzie). But 
as the jackal is always called ’X ‘or ja (Job xxx. 
29. Mic. i. 8) in every other passage in which it 


is mentioned in the Old Testament, whilst yw 





* [Goop, BurRowns, Norns, ADELAIDE NEWTON, WITHING- 
Ton, TuRuPP, make this the language of the bride; Parrrok, 
Pootr, ArnswortH, Henry, Scorr, Taynor, Fry, CLARKe, 
Worpswortn the language of the bridegroom. GINSBURG 
puts it in the mouth of Shulamith’s brothers. WILLIAMS is 
led by the plural form of the pronouns both of the first and 
second persons to suppose that the chorus of virgins is here 
addressing the companions of the bridegroom. The ingenious 
suggestion that these words may be borrowed from a popular 
song, which here receive a new meaning from their connec- 
tion, agrees well with this peculiarity in the form of expres- 
sion and also with the intimation in the preceding verse. 

Worpsw.: ‘He commands her to look well to her vineyard. 
He calls it owr-vineyard; it is his as well as hers.” _ WITHING- 
Ton, (after TAytor, who thinks this verse a summons toa 
chase) sees in it an allusion to the “sports and employments 
of the care-worn king” in his seasons of relaxation. ] 

+ [Parrick: ARIsToPHANES in his Hguifes, compares sol- 
diers to foxes; spoiling whole countries as they do vineyards. | 
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is the constant designation of the fox proper, we 
are not justified here in departing from this usual 
meaning of the expression, comp. OrpMANN, 
Sammlungen II. 88; Winer, Real-Worterbuch, Art. 
Hiichse, also P. Cassun on Judg. xy. 4, More- 
over the expressions “little foxes” and “de- 
stroying vineyards” are simply related as in 
apposition to the principal object puyys and 
both this and the words named as in apposition 
are without the article, because it is not the foxes 
universally, but just foxes, vineyard-destroying 
foxes thatare tobe taken. Hurzigseeks without 
necessity to base upon this absence of the article 


before D7YY his translation “hold for us, ye 
Vo 


foxes,” etc., which hemakes equivalent to “wait, ye 
foxes, I'l] give it to you!” —For eur vineyards 
are in bloom, literally ‘and our vineyards 
arein bloom;” comp. in respect to this specifying 
‘and, and in fact,’ which here has a specially 
motive character, Eccles. i. 15; viii. 2; Judg. vi. 
25; vii. 22; Mal. i. 11, and in general Ewaxp, 
@ 840, 6. By the expression VID the singer 
takes up again what had been said by her lover, 
ver. 13, a, whether she altered her ditty in con- 

formity with it, or that expression in the mouth 
of Solomon recalled to her mind this vernal song 
with the like-sounding refrain; this latter view is 
evidently the more natural. 

6. CoNCLUSION OF THE FIRST MONOLOGUE. Vers, 
NG Lis? 

Ver. 16. My beloved is mine and I am 
his.—This declaration that she has become the 
property of her beloved and he hers, that they 
have mutually surrendered themselves to one ano- 
ther (comp. vi. 8; vii. 11), does. not continue 
Shulamith’s answer to the greeting of Solomon, 
ver. 10 6-14 (Dexirzson, WEISSBACH, efc.), but 
after her account of her first meeting with him, 
which terminates with ver. 15, she takes up again 
the expression of her desire for her absent lover 
uttered in vers. 8, 9, by asserting in the first in- 
stance that though still absent, he was inseparably 
bound to her.*—Who feeds among the lilies. 
—Manifestly a figurative expression for ‘who, 
wherever he abides, Spreads radiance, joy and 
loveliness about him,” or ‘in whose footsteps 
roses and lilies ever bloom.”’+ With reference to 
the figurative nature of this form of speech as a 
fixed and favorite poetical phrase, comp. its re- 
currence with two different applications, iy. 5 


ao 








*[ WILLIAMS: “These verses stand perfectly distinct from the 
preceding.” Others endeayor to establish a direct connection 
with the foregoing verses. Thus Taypor paraphrases : “I am 
all obedience to his requests; it shall be my happiness to ac- 
complish his desires.” And Worpsworra in its spiritual ap- 
plication: “The Church thankfully catches up the expression 
‘our vineyard;’ and rejoices that’ not only have they one 
vineyard, but that He is hers and she is His.”] 


F[Goop, with an entire misapprehension of the figure in- 
tended: “So sweet is his breath, that surely he feedeth among 
the lilies.” Grnss.: “Who tends his flock in the meadows 
abounding with flowers.” A figure for “the best pastures,” 
according to WinLIAms, “for in such lilies appear to have 
grown spontaneously ;” or for “sweet and lovely pastures,” 
according to Poor, “where there is not only herbage to feed 
them, but lilies to delight them.” Fry Suggests as the con- 
nection between the clauses of the verse: “ let him drive his 
flock to pasture in the flowery meads and I will accompany 
him.” Arnsworra, Henry, Worps. and others find in the lilies 
a figurative reference to the bride herself as the object of his 
fond attachment, and one who had been compared to a lily 
among thorns, ii. 2.] 
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and vi. 8. Shulamith had already represented 
her royal lover as feeding his flock, i. 7. F 
Ver. 17, Against the day cools and the 
shadows flee.—Contrary to the division of the 
verses, as well as to the analogy of vi. 8, Hxrrper, . 
Amu., Kizuxer, Dérxn [so CovERDALE, Doway] 
connect these words with the participial ‘clause - 
at the close of the preceding verse. “Feeding 
among the lilies till the day grows cool” would 
yield a very tame and trivial thought, whilst, on 
the other hand, the following solicitation, «turn 
thee,” ete., can scarcely dispense with some more 
particular statement of the time up to which’ or 
about which it should be complied with, Upon 
‘Wy (literally, “enduring till,” «waiting 
till”) until,” « whilst,” by the time that, 
comp, the like forms of expression, Gen. xxiv. 
83 5 xxvii. 45; Ex. Kxli. 26; 1 Sam. i. 22; xiy. 
19, etc.; also i. 12 above, where, it is true, the con- 
nection demands a somewhat different transla- 
tion. Shulamith evidently begs her lover to re- 
turn to her before the coming on of the shades of 
evening (before the day wholly cools, and the 
ever lengthening shadows melt quite away in the 
darkness—comp. Job xiy. 2). By evening, at the 
latest, and before night, he should come over the 
mountains to her swift asa gazelle, as at that first 
time when she had seen him bounding over the 
summits and the hills (ver, 8).*— Turn thee and 
be like, efc.—2D neither qualifies D7 adver- 
bially, ‘resemble. hereabouts a gazelle,” ete. 
(WerIssBacn); nor is it an invitation to her friend 
already present to ramble with her upon the 
mountains in the neighborhood” (Dexirzscy) ; 
nor equivalent to “turn back again,” as though 
it were intended to gall back one who had shortly 
before been near her and who was going away 
(Borreunr); but simply—“turn thyself hither, 
direct thy steps hither ”’ (comp. 1 Sam, xxii. 18; 
2 Sam. xviii. 80). The Vulgate quite correctly, 
therefore, as regards the sense, revertere; so 
also the Syr., Luru., etc.—The call upon him 
to “‘resemble the gazelle” ig evidently connected 
with the description given of her lover in yer, 
8. She wishes that her lover would now soon 
return, as she saw him then, swiftly and grace- 
fully, like the sudden appearing of a noble deer 
on the mountain height.—On cleft mount. 


ains.—This translation of the difficult ~n-by 
Wa is especially favored by the éxi 6p7 KocAw- 
uarov of the Sept. The usual signification of. 
Ws, “piece,” ‘severed portion” (Gen. xy. 
10; Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19, ete.) lies at the basis 
of it; and both the name of the place, })73, 


Bithron, the designation of a mountain rayine 
east of the Jordan, 2 Sam. ii. 29, and the Greek 





* [Goon : “Till the day breathe. The expression is truly ele- 
gant and poetical. At midnight all nature lies dead and life-.. 
less. The shadows, however, at length fly; the morning 
breathes and nature revivifies. The intrinsic excellence of 
the metaphor has seldom been understood by our commenta- 
tors, who have almost all of them referred it to the day breeze 
of the country, or at least to that peculiar current of air which 
is often found existing in most climatés at the dawn.”  Wit- 
WAMS: “Return, my beloved, and. remain with me until the 
day breathe.” Noyzs: “This ig understood by many of the 
morning. But the more recent commentators refer it to sun- 
Set or the evening.” Worpsw.: “Before the first cool gales 
of the evening.”] 
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payac, ‘fissure, cleft,” offer themselves at once 
as confirmatory analogies (comp. GusEn., Lez., 
also Varu., Renan and Deurrzscu in loc., “riven 
mountains”). Commonly, “on mountains of sep- 
aration,” 7. e., on the mountains that separate 
us (comp. Lurumr, ‘auf den Scheidebergen;” 
Merc., Ewaup, Hrrzte, also the Tara., Inn Ezra 
and Jarcur) [so Ginspure]. Peculiarly Weiss- 
BAcH ‘on the spice-mountains” (or “ Bathrum 
heights,” comp. Vulg., ‘super montes Bother,” 
and Tuzoporet, who, as well as the Syr., trans- 
lates similarly ‘ é? rd b07 Sumcaudtwv’’) ; by this 
he supposes to be meant Shulamith’s breasts per- 
fumed with aromatic betel-leaves, 7. ¢., with 
paroBaSpov, malabathrum—Syr., bathrum. But 
such an adducing of the D2 4, mountains of 


TT: 

Spices mentioned in viii. 14, and that as identical 
in signification with the ‘*mountain of myrrh” 
and ‘hill of frankincense”? mentioned in iv. 6, 
2. e., with the fragrant breasts of his beloved (2); 
is in the present instance manifestly destructive 
of the sense and repugnant to the connection, and 
would besides yield an absolutely lascivious 
sense, which the expressions in question do not 
have in the two passages alleged. 

7. SHULAMITH’S DREAM WITH THE EPIPHONEMA 
TO THE DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM, iii. 1-5. Comp. 
above No. 1 and 2. This brief section, the nar- 
ration of a dream which she had previously had, 
need not be referred to any other place than that 
of the preceding action; and no convincing 
ground can be gathered from the passage itself, 
either for the view of Drxirzscu that from the 
scene of the present action ‘Jerusalem was visi- 
ble in the distance,” nor for that of WrrIssBacu, 
who imagines the scene to have been the very 
streets of Jerusalem. The adjuration of the 
daughters of Jerusalem at the close by no means 
implies their presence, but is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the fact that the speaker, led by the 
same feelings .as before (ii. 5 ff.) to a lively ex- 

pression of the harm resulting from aself-induced 
exciting of the love sickness, clothes this expres- 
sion in exactly the same words now as then, and 
conceives of the same witnesses present here as 
there. As besides the exclamation in question 
has also the character of a general moral senti- 
ment (comp. above p. 55) intended for the specta- 
tors (real or imaginary) of the piece, the address 
to the women of Jerusalem conceived of as really 
distant from the speaker, would be the less sur- 
prising. And further, in the third passage, in 
which the exclamation occurs, viii. 4, the ab- 
sence of the persons addressed is more probable 
than their presence (see in Joc.). 

Ver. 1. On my bed in the nights— 
zt. €., agreeably to the context and the whole 
situation the same as ‘‘once in a dream,” 
“lying upon my bed by night and dreaming.’’* 





* [So Goop: “The word ‘dream’ does not occur in the 
original; but from the period of time, the place and position 
of the fair bride, there can be no doubt that she is here de- 
scribing a dream.” Scorr: ‘The circumstances of this nar- 
ration (and of one in some respects similar in the fifth chap- 
ter) are so improbable, if applied in their literal meaning to 
the newly-espoused queen of King Solomon, that to avoid 
the difficulty and to maintain the consistency of a dramatic 
poem on occasion of Solomon’s marriage, it has been con- 
sidered merely as a dream of the spouse. But the narrative 
gives not the least intimation of this.” To which, however, 
Noyes replies: “The author would not be more likely to 
violate probability or propriety in an allegory than in the 





mobs belongs not to the verb “I sought,” 


but to the preceding, ‘‘on my bed” (comp. the 
like connection in ii. 8); and this entire state- 
ment of the place and time ‘on my nightly 
couch,” is plainly not designed to declare where 
shehad vainly sought her lover, viz., in her bed 
(Lurumr, so too, HencsTenperc, Derirzscu, 
Weisspacu), but how she had sought and not 
found him, viz., sleeping and dreaming at night. 
Dewirzscu, e. g., has sought to set aside what 
is morally offensive in the former explanation, 
by the assertion that ‘in a dream she might 
miss her lover even in the night, as though he 
were already her husband, who shared her bed.” 
But thus it is clear that the offence is not re- 
moved; it is only increased. Far more attrac- 
tively, and answering more exactly to the true 
construction, Hirare: ‘It would be inadmis- 
sible to understand it: I thought to find him on 
my bed. Rather: I on my bed thought to find 
him. And not him too on the bed. She after- 
wards in ver. 2 resolves to seek him out of the 
house ; so she seeks him now in the room, inside 
of the house, as far as her eye can penetrate, 
not barely within her bodily reach.”” Moreover, 
“in the nights” is certainly not equivalent to 
‘in long and dreary nights” (HunesTEns., and 
in general almost all the allegorists), nor “in 
the long winter nights” (Hirzia), nor ‘‘in seve- 
ral nights,” as though the same dream had been 
repeated more than once (VAIHINGER).[West- 
MINST. ANNOTAT.: ‘night after night;” so Par- 
RICK]; but the plur. stands poetically for the 
sing. aS more general and pictorial [GrEEN’s 
Heb. Chrest. on. Gen. xxxvii. 8]; comp. the 
‘clefts of the rock” and ‘steeps,” ii. 14 and 
nit’hd again, ver. 8.—Z sought him whom 
my soul loves. Comp. on i. 7.—I sought 
him and I found him not—vzz., in my im- 
mediate surroundings, which my dream had in 
the first instance conjured up before me. 

Ver. 2. I will rise now and go about in 
the city. With life-like vividness of descrip- 
tion she relates what she said in her dream, as 
though she were saying it now for the first time. 
It is therefore unnecessary to supply UNIS L 
said (comp. vii. 9) before 8) MAP. The city 
with its markets and streets, where she proposes 
to wander about seeking her lover, is certainly 
Jerusalem, the royal city itself. She was there 
when she had the dream, and the action of the 
dream accordingly takes place there too.—In 
the markets and in the streets. The im- 
propriety that there would be in an Israelitish 
maiden’s actually roving about the streets in 
such a search (comp. Prov. vii. 11) disappears 
of course, if Shulamith was dreaming. 

Ver. 3. Found me the watchmen who 
go aboutin thecity. Such nightly guardians 








ordinary products of his imagination.” Wira.: “Sho ima- 
gines herself in the city, and relates the incidents in vers. 
3,4. There is no need of supposing it a dream; it may be 
accounted for by the vivacity of eastern thought.” Tay1or 
thinks that what is subsequently said of the nocturnal 
search is not descriptive of what the bride actually did, but 
optative or hypothetical. Fry springs over the difficulty by 
means of his idyllic hypothesis, conceiving that this has no 
relation to the “nuptials of King Solomon,” but that it re- 
lates “a circumstance in domestic life, among the lower or 


middling classes of society ”]. 
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of the public safety might easily occur to the 
simple country maiden in her dream, because 
she had heard of their existence, or also because 
she had seen some of‘them at night from her 
residence. -Comp. Ps, exxvii. 1; Isa. lii. 8.— 
Whom my soul loves, have ye seen ? 
The emotion of the questioner led to the prefixing 
of the object ‘‘ whom my soul loves,” as the word 
of greatest consequence to her.* 

Ver. 4. Scarcely had I passed from them; 
literally ‘‘what I had passed from them was a 
little, until I found,” ete. (So correctly Hirzia, 
Wrisspacn).—When I found him whom 
my soulloves. Not because she thought her- 
self at once transported from the city to her 
home (Hirzia), but simply in virtue of the 
easily shifting and quickly changing scenery of 
dreams, which bring now this person, now that 
immediately before us.—I grasped him and 
did not let him go. So also Drtirzscu, Hir- 
ziG, etc., after the Supr. Cod. Vatic. (Kal obk agpijxa 
avrév), the Syr.and Rasut. 5 
the Vue. ‘‘tenwi eum, nec dimittam,” and similarly 
VaraBL., Ewatp, Henesrs., WeIssB., etc. [So 


Coy., Doway: will not let him go]. But 9) 
i358 by no means compels us to regard the ac- 


tion as future, ‘for the connection with Vay relat. 
[conversive] was simply severed by the.negative 
and the second mode [future] was allowed to 
remain, comp. Job xxiii. 11; Jer. xliv. 42; 2 
Sam. ii, 28, Ewaxp, Lehrb. 3 333 ¢.” (Hrrzia), 
The immediate linking too of YAMS with DNS, 
as well as the circumstance that the language 
does not pass into the form of af address to her 
lover (‘I grasp thee and will not let thee go,” 
etc.), shows plainly enough that Shulamith is 
continuing her account of what occurred in her 
dream. Until I‘had brought him intamy 
mother’s house. The house or tent of the 
mother is, in the East, the proper residence of 
the female members of the family, comp. Gen. 
xxiv. 67; Ruth i. 8. In the mouth of Shulamith 
the expression properly vouches only for her 
childlike, artless and dutiful disposition (comp. 
Introduc. 3 4, Rem. i.), not for the specially 
chaste and pure character of her love for Solomon 
(Drxitzsc1), and still less certainly for any impure 
lusts that she might cherish (WeissBacu). And 
there is no intimation of the latter in the words 
added, simply for the sake of the parallelism, 
‘‘and into the chamber of her that conceived me.” t 

Ver. 5. Comp. on ii. 7, as well as above, at the 
beginning of this No. 





* [PooLE: She accosted the watchmen “ without either 
fear or shame, as being transported and wholly swallowed up 
with love. She doth not name him {her husband] because 
she thought it needless, as Supposing that a person of such 
transcendent excellency could not be unknown to men in 
that public capacity. Their answer is not mentioned, either 
because they gave her no answer, at least no satisfactory an- 
swer, or because by their silence she gathered that they were 
unable or unwilling to inform her; and being eager‘in the 
pursuit of her beloved, she would not lose time in imper- 
tinent discourses with them”’]. 

+ [The second verb is certainly future, though the act de- 
Scribed may still be past, its time being reckoned not from 
the moment of speaking, but from the period denoted by the 
antecedent verb. , The future, when thus employed, indicates 
that the act is subsequent to or conditioned by the preceding 
preterite. Gremn’s Heb, Gram., 3 263,5 a. The shade of 
thought’ so suggested is well expressed in the ENGLIsH VER- 
sion: “T held him, and would not let him go.”—TR.] 

{[Hopason: “This passage seems to prove that the person 


On the contrary, 


. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, According to the allegorical exegesis of ancient 
as of modern times, the essential thing described 
in this song is the “‘ painful search,” which must 
precede the finding of the heavenly bridegroom 
on the part of his church, as well as on the part, 
of the.soul of the individual believer. And they 
commonly find in ii. 8-17 the development. of 
the thought ‘that sore trials will precede the 
appearing of the heavenly Solomon,” while iii. 
1-5 sets forth the truth that the salvation of the 
Messiah cannot be brought to pass by one’s own 
strength, nor by earthly and human means, but 
that whoever seeks to draw the Saviour down 
from heaven in this way, not only will not find 
Him, but will be found and punished by His 
watchmen. In short, the native inability of 
man to achieve his salvation of himself, and the 
necessity of a saying interposition of ‘divine 
grace from above to deliver us from our distress 
and disquiet, is thought to form the principal 
} object represented in this section (comp. Hunes- - 
TENBERG, pp. 49-66; Hann, 46; Srarxg, 
Synops., p. 2404, 2426 f., and the older interpre- 
ters there adduced).* 





here married was not Pharaoh's daughter; for if she had 
been Pharaoh’s daughter, her mother’s house would have 
been in Egypt, whereas this scene lies in Jerusalem ; for in 
the next line she addresses the daughters of Jerusalem, and 
desires them not to disturb her'sleeping husband ”}. 

* [Doway, note on ii. 8: “The voice of my beloved: that 
is, the preaching of the gospel surmounting difficulties.” On 
ii. 15: “ Christ commands His pastors to catch false teachers, 
by holding forth their fallacy and erroneous doctrine, which, 
like foxes, would bite and destroy the vines.” On iii. 1: 
“The Gentiles as in the dark, and seeking in heathen delu- 
sion what they could not find, the true God, until Christ re- 
vealed His doctrine to them by His watchmen (ver. 3), that 
is, by the apostles and teachers, by whom they were con- 
verted to the true faith. And holding that faith firmly, the 
spouse, the Catholic church declares (ver. 4), that ‘She will 
not let Him go, till she bring Him into her mother’s house,’ 
that is, till at last the Jews shall also find him.” 

Geneva, note on ii. 8: “This is spoken of Christ, who took 
upon Him our nature to come to help His Church.” On ver. 
15: “Suppress the heretics while they are young, that is, 
when they begin to destroy the vine of the Lord.” On iii, 1: 
“The Church in troubles seecketh to Christ, but is not incon- 
tinently heard.” : 

Worpsw., on ii. 8: “ After absence the bridegroom returns. 
The Church is comforted after her trials. Thus it was at the 
first advent, when Christ came to the Church after long ex- 
pectation; and thus will it be when He will come at the 
great day.” On ver.15: “The duty of the Church to main- 
tain the faith and to repress heresy. The poisonous error is 
to be nipped in the bud.” On iii.1: “'The Bride seeming to 
herself to be left a widow, seeks her Beloved in a time of 
darkness and sorrow, and she finds Him not; she therefore 
goes forth in quest of Him. This has been verified at divers 
times in the history of the Church, specially was it true at 
the time of our Lord’s passion. §o will it be in the dark 
night of Anti-Christianism, on the eve of the second advent 
of Christ.” On ver. 4: “The Church passes from the watch- 
men, because they would not help her to find Christ, This ig 
a very important text, in reference to the question of schism. 
If the watchmen of a church do not direct the eyes of the 
faithful to Christ, the faithful must pass from them—what- 
ever the consequences may be—the faithful must seek for 
Christ until they find Him.” : 

According to Turupp, this section describes the Church as 
patiently awaiting the advent through a long season of dark 
storms, of baneful attacks and of anxious searchings, Moopy 
SruarT makes its subject to be “the sleeping Bride awak- 
ened;” first, “the call to meet the bridegroom” through 
“the preaching of John the Baptist,” ii, 8-15; second yy 
“the response to the call,” ii. 16—iii. 5, when “John’s dis- 
ciples seek Christ.” Wess. finds the winter (ii. 11) in the 
forty years’ wandering of the children of Israel in the desert : 
the foxes (ver. 15) are the idolatrous Canaanites whom they 
were bidden to destroy ;. the night (iii. 1) is the period of the 
Judges, marked by few revelations; the watchmen (ver. 3) 











Il, 8—III. 5. 


2. A considerate historical exposition also re- 
cognizes the loving desire and search of a bride 
for her bridegroom, as the main object described 
inthis act. But it avoids seeing anything morally 
reprehensible in this longing desire of the maiden 
separated from her lover. It rather, in accord- 
ance with the unmistakable design of the poet, 
regards this very fidelity with which the bride 
clings to the friend of her choice even during a 
long separation, as one of the loveliest traits in 
her character. Neither by day nor by night, 
neither waking nor dreaming can she turn her 
thoughts away from the object of her affection.* 
Every noise seems to her to betoken his coming; 
in the sound of every voice she fancies that she 
hears him for whom she ardently longs, and 
whom she is expecting back with painful eager- 
ness. With perfect distinctness and the utmost 
vividness the glad event of her first meeting with 
her lover still stands before her eyes. She re- 
calls most clearly all the particulars of an occur- 
rence, the most enrapturing she has ever known. 
Of the sweet and flattering words, which her 
royal bridegroom then addressed to her, not one 
has escaped her. She can still relate most ex- 
actly both the words perfumed with the sweetest 
fragrance of spring, with which her nature- 
loving, nature-appreciating friend then enticed 
her out and irresistibly drew her to himself, and 
the verse of the rustic song, by singing which 
she playfully gave him to understand that she 
returned his affection, that her vineyard should 
henceforth bloom for him, and that he should 
help her to guard and keep it. And that other 
painful and yet blessed moment of her former 
intercourse with her royal lover stands no less 
clearly before her eyes, which taught her, in a 
dream it is true, and yet with heart-stirring 
power, that she could no longer live without 
him, that she could not be for an instant sepa- 
rated from him without experiencing a painful 
longing for him, and that this loving desire and 
languishing for him would never henceforth 
cease until she had him and held him, until she 
was wholly and forever united with him. This 
yearning of her heart, so affectingly described 
by her, attains its acme once in the conclusion 
' which she reaches in her account of her first, in- 
terview with her lover (ii. 16): ‘‘My beloved is 
mine, and I am his, who feeds among the lilies ;” 
and again, in the closing words of her recital of 
her dream (iii. 4): “I grasped him and did not 
let him go until I had brought him into my 
mother’s house and into the chamber of her that 
conceived me.” 





are Samuel and the prophets of his school; following their 
directions Israel soon found his Lord in the days of David 
(ver. 4). Burrowss: In # 8-17, our Lord allures us by the 
beauty of heaven; iii. 1-5 describes a “season of spiritual 
desertion,” differing from y. 2-8, “in this respect that in the 
latter the beloved is repulsed by neglect, while in the former 
nothing of that kind seems mentioned.” Patrick remarks 
upon the words “on my bed,” iii.1: “This is expounded with 
strange variety by interpreters; some understanding hereby 
the bed of affliction, others the bed of ease and pleasure, 
others of weakness and infirmity, etc. But I have taken 
both bed and night in the most simple sense, to signify the 
time and place for most composed thoughts; comp. Ps. 
iv. 4”). ; 

* (8 Wiiurams: “This dream shows how much the mind 
of-the spouse was ‘occupied with the object of her affection. 
He was the subject of her inquiry’ both by day and by 
night.” Burrowes: “This illustrates the earnestness of a 
soul in seeking Jesus during a time of His absence ”]. 
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8. In this double confession of a love faithful 
unto death, which cannot rest untilits longing for 
a complete and permanent union with the beloved 
object is appeased, is evidently disclosed the 
fundamental thought of this section of the piece. 
For the epiphonema to the daughters of Jerusa- 
lem (iii..5) which is here again added as the con- 
cluding words of the entire act, has a subordi- 
nate significance as a.refrain repeated verbatim 
from ii. 7 and only appears as a practical infer- 
ence, with the limitations due to the time and 
the place from the real summit of contemplation 
before ascended, ver. 4. Applied to the entire 
body of the kingdom of God and especially to 
the relation of the New Testament child of God 
to his Lord and Saviour, this practical inference 
must necessarily assume a somewhat different as 
well as deeper and broader form and meaning 
than in its relation to the ‘‘daughters of Jeru- 
salem.”’ In the case of Christians the meaning 
of the loving desire and waiting of a bride, who 
can no longer live without her bridegroom, who 
feels herself to be wholly his as he is wholly 
hers, and who will then first be satisfied when 
his house has become hers, and her house his,— 
the meaning for Christians of such a bride-like 
longing is just a powerful admonition to strive 
after a complete and permanent union with the 
Saviour as the true bridegroom of souls, and not 
to let Him go until He has made His entry into 
both house and heart with all the fulness of His 
heavenly gifts. The Christian should not grow 
weary of longing for and imploring the advent 
of his Lord into his heart, until, become en- 
tirely His and His alone, he can say, ‘‘ My be- 
loved is mine and I am his,” until he feels that 
his soul is espoused to Him as the bride to her 
bridegroom (John xiv. 23 ; xvii. 21 ff.). And as 
the Church, in so far as she is the true ahd pro- 
per bride of the Lord, cannot cease to long for 
His glorious appearing, by which she shall be- 
come one flesh with Him for ever and ever (Eph. 
y. 82; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rey. xxii. 17), so also the 
soul of each individual Christian should be ever 
saying to the heayenly bridegroom, with the 
fervent petition of earnest love, ‘‘Come, Lord 
Jesus; come quickly.” The typical exegete, 
whose task coincides in essential particulars with 
that of the practical expositor, must keep him- 
self in the main to these principal and funda- 
mental thoughts as suggested by the contents of 
this section devotionally considered, and must 
most carefully avoid, as destitute of the requisite 
exegetical basis, the too special exposition of de- 
tails, such as e. g. the reference of the “clefts of 
the rock,” ii. 14, to the wounds of Christ; of the 
“little foxes”’ to heretics and other seducers; of 
the ‘‘nights” to dark seasons of affliction; of the 
“watchmen” to angels, etc. Models of a truly 
edifying typical treatment of the Song of Solo- 
mon as a whole and of the present section in 
particular may be found in those precious pearls 
belonging to the hymnology of our Evangelical 
Church, which have drawn their loveliest figures 
and their most characteristic and leading motives 
from the ideas which underlie this section, with- 
out falling into a too labored or trifling allegori- 
cal interpretation of subordinate details, ¢ g. 
such hymns as W. C. Dessuen’s “Friend of 
souls, how’ well is me,” A. Drusx’s ‘Bridegroom 
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Ill. Care 





of souls,” P. GeRHARD’s ‘¢Why then should I 
grieve?” L. Laurenrius’ ‘*Take courage, ye 





* In the hymn of Scriver above quoted the refrain at the 
end of each stanza is “I am thine and thou art mine, I will 
no other’s be.”—P. G@ERHARD’s “ Why then should I grieve?” 
ends with the following stanzas, suggestive of the same pas- 
sage (Cant. ii. 6), as well as of iii. 4: 


Lord, my Shepherd, fount of pleasure, 
Thou art mine, I am Thine, 
No one can us sever. 
Iam Thine, for me Thou savest, 
And Thy blood, for my good, 
On the Cross Thou gavest. 


Thou art mine, and I embrace Thee, 

Nought has might, O my Light, 
From my heart t’ erase Thee. 

Let me come, O bring me thither; 
Thou with me, I with Thee, 

For aye shall be together. 





pious,” Cur. Soriver’s ‘‘ Life of my soul,’’* etc, 





In Lavrentivs’ Advent Hymn, “Take courage, ye pious,” 
the fourth stanza, which describes the speedy coming of the 
bridegroom, is based upon the beautiful description of the 
reviving life of spring ii. 11-13: 

. Ke’ll not be long delayed, 
Up from thy sleep arise; 
The trees in bloom arrayed, 
And fair spring’s brightening skies 
Times of refreshing pledge. 
Predicts a beauteous day 
The evening bathed in red, 
The darkness flees away, etc. 


[As samples of English sacred verse suggested by this portion 
of the Song of Solomon may be mentioned the familiar hymns 
of Warr’s, “The voice of my beloved sounds,” “ Hark! the 
Redeemer from on high,” “Often I seek my Lord by night,” 
‘Of all the joys we mortals know ;’ and upon the Song gene- 
rally Warts’ Hymns, Book I. 66-78. Translations of some of 
the German hymns named in the text may be found in the 
Lyra Germanica and in Dr. Scuarr’s “ Christ in Song.” —Tr. ] 


THIRD SONG. 


The solemn bringing of the Bride and the marriage at Jerusalem. 
CHAP. IT. G:—-Vie le 


FIRST SCENE: 


THE ENTRY OF THE BRIDAL PAIR INTO JERUSALEM. 
(Cuap. III. 6-11). 


DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM (as spectators of the bridal 


6 


like pillars of smoke, 


procession), 


Who! is this coming? up out of the wilderness, 


perfumed* with myrrh and frankincense, 


with‘ 


every powder’ of the merchant ?— 


‘ 7 Lo! Solomon’s' own palanquin,’ 


sixty heroes about it 
of the heroes® of Israel. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1[Wic.: The Synagogue, of the Church. Mat.: 
Christ]. 
*[Dow.: That ascendeth by the desert as a little rod]. 


3 The Masoretic NIBP, for which 


recent interpreters “exhaling odors” 
tm loc. and the Tedvucauévy of the Sept, {Coy., Mar., CRAN., 


£ This expression is also dependent upon FIYDn, 
fore read: “Selected as aromatic powder from 


aromatic powders.” 
PAX properly denotes simply “dust,” 
oe 


‘f : 
1 Kin. x. 15. Cov., Mar., Cran., All manner spices, 
6 [Wic., Mat.: The voice of the Church]. 
7 Literally: “ Lo, his palanquin which is to Solomon,” 


asi. 6; viii. 12. 


8 [So rendered by Goop, Taxtor, PARKHURST, WILLIAMS, Fry, Wirarneroy, W: 
palanquin or something of that sort;” so Moopy Stuart, Rosinson in Gas. Lez., Davi 


a kind of open vehicle now usually 
English versions: bed. Four different 


out of every sort of aromatic powder of the 


but is here necessarily the dust of pounded spices, 
Dow., Aromatical spices. GENEY., All the spices]. 


called a palanquin; Wiourrr: liti i i é 
words are rendered “bed” ; itil bed (litter); Marruews: 


The voice of the Synagogue marvelling in itself at the Church of 


OPK NIP (AQ., Syu., Voua., Lurger, Scatorr. [so Fry]) is a mere shift to obtain 
an easier reading, is more ‘correctly rendered « surrounded with 


perfumes,” or “ thoroughly perfumed,” than with some 


(Ewatp, Umnr., MEIER, Ren.), [or “ fuming,” Tayior, WILLIAMS]; comp. WEISSBACH 
As it were a smell of |. 


so that {2 in 550 is consequently not comparative (Dérxe) [so 
WILLIAMS, TayLor. doubtfully suggested also by AINsworTH], but 


partitive as in i.2. The clause if completed would there- 
merchant, z.¢. the best of all 


[Comp. Ena. Ver., 


Ie) with the preceding suffix has an intensive signification, 


» WEIss., GINSBURG. HARMER has “litter, 
SON in FuERst’s Lex. Noyzs: Carriage, 
bedstead; other 


in the authorized English Version of this Song: M97 
iis 


in this passage, Vy in i. 16, ¥/7 in iii. 1, and MW (@ garden bed) in v.13; vi, 2—TR ] 
. Tr — » 


kj eee 1 " 
20On Sys 1131 comp. the precisely analogous expression 535 13) Jer. li. 30 
GONG ih OF ” . OO i . id 


=I 


be | 
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8 All of them practised’ with the sword, trained to war, 
each with his sword upon his thigh 
against? fear in the nights. 

9 A litter* has king Solomon made for himself 

of the wood of Lebanon. 

10 Its pillars he made of silver, 
its support’ of gold, its seat® of purple; 
its interior’ was embroidered, from love, 
by the daughters of Jerusalem — 

11 Come® out, ye daughters of Zion, and see 
king Solomon with® the crown 
wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of his nuptials 
and in the day of the gladness of his heart. 


SECOND SCENE: 


SoLomon AND SHULAMITH (at the wedding feast in the royal palace). 
(Cuap. IV. 1.-V. 1.) 


SoLomon. 


IV. 1. “Lo! thou art fair, my dear; lo! thou art fair, 
thine eyes (are) doves” behind thy veil ;” 


mn “TIN lit. “taken of the sword,” grasped, held by the sword, 7. e. familiar with its management, practised 
in its use; comp. the like intransitive use of passive participles such as 1393, pow, 937 (Bs. ciii. 14; cxii.7; Judg. 
= T ci 5 T 
viii. 11), efe. [Genrv.: They all handle the sword. Wict,, followed by the rest of the Eng: versions: holding swords; 
upon which Goop remarks: ‘‘'This is obviously inaccurate; for id the next member of the verse we are expressly told that 
their swords were undrawn and girt upon their thighs.” Hopcgson: “holders, possessors of*swords, that is, warriors ;” 
so Moopy Stuart. Ginssure: “skilled in the sword ”’], 


2with momo 91D comp. the Homeric sdacxduevos rodduouo, Il. 16, 811; only 4:91) is a past participle. 


oases Ras ees 
{The Hebrew participles do not, properly speaking, express relations of time. Sec Grren’s Heb. Gram. 3 266). 
3 {2 here has the sense of J\}";q)D “that there may not be terror,” ec. [Goop: against the peril of the night; Tunurp: 


against nightly alarm]. TEwap's explanation “out of fear” is accordingly to be rejected; so is that of RoSENMUELLER, 


Dépxer, VAIHINGER, efc., who render }2 because of. [So Enc. Ver]. Comp. aby WWD Ps. xci. 5. 
Le 


4[Wicu.: Of Christ and of the Church chosen of the Gentiles. He renders P 798 “chair ;” Cov., MAt.: bedstead; 


Cran., Bisu.: palace; Ganey.: palace or chariot (marg.); Ena. Ver.: charigt or bed (marg.); Dow.: portable throne; 
Goop: bridal couci; WiLtiams: “carriage,” which he explains as a “ kind of palanquin of state ;’’ Moopy Sruarr: “not 
a wheeled carriage but a litter or palanquin;” Worpsworra: litter or palanquin or sedan; 'TayLor, Fry, WirnincToN, 
HRUPP, GINSBURG: palangnin; WerIs3, who explains it of the most holy place in Solomon’s temple: throne-chamber]. 
51D is scarcely the cover, the canopy of the sedan (HwaLp, MAey.), or the bottom of the couch (WesIssBacz), 


‘Tr, : 

but rather its support for the back, as most recent interpreters correctly assume, with an eye to the SEpr. (avdxAurov) 
and the Vute. (reclinatorium). [Wict.: the leaning place; Coy., Mat., Cran., BIsH.: covering; GENEY.: pavement; Dow.: 
seat; so WITHINGTON; ENG. VeR.: bottom; Goon: its inside (the wrought roof); Taytor: canopy; WILLIAMS: carpet; 
Fry; mattress; Givssure: support, that which supports the back when sitting; so WorDswortH, ‘'HRuPP; Noyes: 
railing; Weiss: overlaying (t. ¢. wainscot, plating)]. 

6599) from 357 “tosit upon” is here unmistakably a “seat;” comp. Ley. xy. 9, [WIcL.: thesteiging up, identi- 

ae at , 


cal in fees with the Doway: the going up, 7.e the perpendicular sides; Cov,, MAT., CRAN., BIsH.: scat, 80 WILLIAMS, 
Turupp, Noyrs; GENsy.: hangings, so Goop, Fry, Moopy Sruart, Weiss; ENG. VER.; covering; TaxyLor: the carriage 
body]. 
7[Wict.: The midst he adorned (Dowayr: covered) with charity for the daughters of Jerusalem. Cov., MAv., CRAN.: 
the ground pleasantly paved for, ete. BisH.: the ground pleasantly paved with love. Ganey.: paved with the love of the 
daughters, fc. Hye. Ver.: paved with love for, efc. WuiLLIAms: lined (Fry: spread over) with love by, ete. Goon: its 
covering is paved with needle work by his best beloved among the daughters, etc. Novus: its interior curiously wrought 
by a lovely one of the, ete. GINSBURG: tesselated most lovely by, etc. Turupp: tesselated with love because of, etc. 


Wris83: within it isstrewn of love, etc]. . : 
8 [Wict.: The voice of the Church, of Christ. Maz.: The Church speaking of Christ]. JJ°N¥ for MIN¥ for the 
5 crear T on 


by rk polars . 
sake of the assonance here designed with 7})’N; see Ewatp, Lehrb. 2198, b. [Greun’s Heb. Gram. 2 164, 3]. 


Se a 
9(Wiox., Dow.: in the diadem. ‘Tarupp: gaze on king Solomon and on the crown]. ‘ 
10/Wuicn, The voice of Christ to the church. Mar. The voice of Christ. Mar., Cov.: O how fair art thou, my love; how 
fair art thou; thou hast dove’s eyes besides that which lieth hid within. Thy hairy locks are like a flock of sheep that be 


clipped, which go first up from the washing place.] 
il |Gznery.: Thine eyes are like the dove’s. Dow.: thine eyes as it were of doves, ENG. Ver. thou hast dove’s eyes. ] 


12 EWALD takes 7/31) to be synonymous with 3°30 and FD inthe sense of “tress, lock of hair” (7. e. “about 
bY os cee we 
thy locks,” similarly also Umbrult). HiNnGSTENs. follows LurHsr in translating “between thy braids.” But ;}D¥ relatel 
es 


to the Cxarp. DDY, DYDY “to cover” (comp. Tara. on Gen. xxxviii. 15.) cannot, as appears from Isa. xlyii. 2, mean any- 
thing but“ Bee this meaning decides likewise in the case of 7/3’) in favor of the signification ‘forth from Le- 
hind” or “through.’”’ [Wrcu.: ‘Without it that within is hid. Dow.: besides that which lieth hid within. Gentry. “among 
thy locks” connected with what follows. ENG. Ver., within thy locks; so AryswortH, Goop, TAyLor. Fry: tresses; 
THRupe; plaits; PARKHURST, PERCY, WILLIAMS, WITHINGTON, WEISS, GINSBURG, WORDSWORTH : yeil]. 
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thy hair like a flock of goats, 
reposing’ on Mount Gilead. 

2 Thy teeth like a flock of shorn? sheep, ; 
which have come up from the washing, 
all of which bear® twins, 
and a bereaved one is not among them. 

3 Like a crimson thread‘ thy lips, 
and thy mouth’ (is) lovely ; 
like a piece of pomegranate thy cheek® 
behind thy veil. ' 

4 Like the tower of David thy neck, 
built for an armoury ;’ ! 

a thousand bucklers are hung upon it, 
all the shields® of heroes. 

5 Thy two breasts are like two fawns, 
twins of a gazelle, 
that are feeding among lilies. 


SHULAMITH. 


6 Until? the day cools and the shadows flee, 
I will get me to the mountain of myrrh 
and to the hill of frankincense. 


r Sonomon. , 


7 Thou” art all fair, my dear, 
and there is not a blemish in thee.— 
8 With me from Lebanon, my bride, 
with me from Lebanon thou shalt come; 
shalt journey" from the top of Amana, 
from the top of Shenir and Hermon, 
from dens” of lions, 
,from mountains of panthers. 
9 Thou hast ravished™ my heart, my sister, my bride, 
hast ravished my heart with one of thy glances, 
» With one chain of thy necklace, 


1 Literally, “ which have couched aw dav) from Mount Gilead downward cya V9) z. €. not “at the foot ” of 


2 


! 


:|T* Ts 
this mountain, but on it, so that they are visible tothe beholder in a line from its summit. [Dow. which have come up 
from ; CRAN., BIsH.: are shorn. GENEV.: look down from; ENG. Ver. appear from, or eat of (marg,); PARKHURST: glisten ; 
Fry, after ScHULTENS; go in the Morning to water; WrrsineTon, hang over the clefts of; Turuppr, hanging down the 
slope of; GINsBuRG after Fuerst in his Lez, (not his Concord, where he has “ decumbere, considere”’) “springing down.’’] 


a MP literally “shorn ” viz.: sheep, pon vi. 6. [Cran.: Thy teeth are like sheep of the same bigness, which 


went up from the washing place. Genrv.: a flock of sheep in good order. 
8 |GinsB. “ paired; the Hiphil of OND to be double, to be pairs (Ex. xxvi. 24; xxxyi. 29)is to make double, to make pairs, 
RF 
to appear paired.” Fry quotes from HEnury’s note in GreGory’s translation of Lowru’s Lectures ; ‘The Arabic verb 
denotes not only to bring forth twins, but also to have a companion.” 
4(Dow.: Scarlet lace; Cov., Mart., CRAN., BISH., rose-colored ribbon; GENry., ENG. VER., thread of scarlet.] 


4 [ aie thy fuir speech sweet; Coy., MAr., thy words are lovely; GENEY.: thy talkis comely ; ENG.VER. thy speech is 
comely. ; R 


6/Wrict., Cov., Mar., CRAN., Brsu., Dow.; cheeks. GzNeEv., ENG. VER. temples. 
7 | Wict.: with pinnacles, Cov., Mar., Dow.: with bulwarks. CRAN., Bisa. : with costly stones lying out on the sides. 


GENEY., for defence, GINsBURG follows Rasnt and RasuHBAM in taking nyada as a contraction for npadyr from) 78 
Saaenid a 


to teach, and renders: “for the builder’s model, z. e. 30 that architects mi 
8[Wict. ‘he armor of strong men. Cov., Mar., ORan., Bisa: 
valiants. ] * 
., (Mar. The spouse speaketh to himself, 0 that I might go to the mountain of myrrh and to thehill of frankincense 
till the day break and the shadows be past away. ‘ 
10[Mar. The voice of Christ. speaking to the church.] 


u WA parallel with STIA must be derived from iw in the sense of “journeying, travelling,” consivaaed i 


TAS e 2 4 
Isa. lvii. 9, not in that of “looking ” (for which it is true Num. xxiii. 9, might be adduced); 
Syr., Késr., Macn., Borrcn , Ifirz., etc. [This argument cannot be es 
parallel clauses must be identical in signification, which is not always 
be crowned. Other Eng. VeRsrons, look]. 
re aoc from the couching lions and the hill of Paradise. WITHINGTON: from the cottages of Araoth, from the hills of 
emairim }, 


13 Tn relation to this privative sense of 395 comp. é. g. 555 “to free from stones La 


ght learn their designs from it!”] | 
the weapons of the giants. Dow.: the armor of the 


comp. Sept. (€Aevon cai Scedevon), 
teemed decisive except upon the assumption that 
nor even usually the case. Wuc., Dow.: thou shalt 


(Isa. vy. 2), ww “ tor uproot” 
(Ps. lii. 7; Job xxxi, d2), ele. ; and for the thought comp. Ovin's ‘‘oculos, qui rapuere meos” and the Greek OéAyetv which 
differs from Backatvery in expressing an enchantment by love, [Wict., Cov., Mar., GENEY., Dow., wounded. CrAN., Bisu., 


bewitched. Ena. Ver. marg.: taken away. GINsB.: emboldened. Noyes; taken captive. Wetss, wh = 
man herzen to press to the heart: cherished.]} if a ee 
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10 How fair is thy love,' my sister, my bride, 
how much better thy love than wine, 
and the fragrance of thy unguents than all spices. 
11 Liquid honey thy lips distil, my bride, 
honey and milk are under thy tongue, 
and the fragrance of thy garments is like the fragrance of Lebanon.? 
12 A garden locked* is my sister, my bride, 
a spring locked, a fountain sealed. 
13 Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, 
with most excellent fruit; 
cypress flowers with nards, 
14 Nard and crocus, calamus and cinnamon, 
with every variety of incense-woods ; 
myrrh and aloes, 
with all the chief spice plants. 
15 A garden spring‘ art thou, a well of living water, 
and streams’ from Lebanon. 


SHULAMITH. 


16 Awake,’ north wind, and come thou south, 
blow upon my garden that its spices’ may flow! 
Let*® my beloved come to his garden 
and eat his excellent fruits.’ 


SoLomon. 


V. 1 I come to my garden, my sister, my bride, 
I pluck my myrrh with my balsam, 
I eat my honeycomb" with my honey, 
J drink my wine with my milk.— 
(turning to the wedding guests) : 
Eat”? friends, drink,’ and drink to repletion, beloved. 


2{Wrcx. incense. Cov., MAt., Dow.: frankincense. ] 
3| Ena. Ver. inclosed, or barred (marg). Cov., M4t.: Thou art a well-kept garden, 0 my sister, my spouse, thou art a 
well kept water spring, a sealed well. The fruits that sproutin thee are likea very paradise of pomegranates with 
‘ 


sweet fruits. ] ‘ : ; 
4 (TuruPpP proposes a needless change of text: “The Hebrew text has ")) Pye ‘a fountain of gardens.’ This seems 


inappropriate; partly because the introduction of the ‘gardens’ tends to confusion with the previous image, partly because - 
as that spoke of ‘a garden’ in the singular, we should hardly here have mention of ‘gardens’ in the plural, Houniganr 


conjectured with unusual felicity, that for 9°} we should read ny) ; and this though ‘unconfirmed by external authority, 
has so strongly the appearance of being the true reading, that we may without much rashness venture to accept it. The 
word denotes the waves of the fountain continually welling upwards.] f 

5(Coy., Mar., CRAN., Bis: which run down. Dow:.: which run with violence.] 


6 /Mar. Christ calleth the heathen.] 
7 t D’DiwWd, here not the solid aromatic substances themselves as ver. 14, but the odors streaming from them; wor 


the assonance with 09?) ver. 15, appears to be intentional. [Cov., Mar. Cran., Bis: the smell thereof may be carried 


1 lea teats. Cov., Mar., Cran., Brsu., Dov.: breasts]. 
WwW 


: ide. 
oe ee pikives and the Doway Brste as in the Vuueate the fifth chapter begins here. Wict.'The church saith of 


ist. ; 7 
oe heap Mart. : eat of the fruits and apples that grow therein. Dow.: fruits of his apple trees. ] 

10[Wict.: Christ saith to the church. Maz.: Christ speaketh to the church. Wict.,Cov., Mat.: Come into my garden 0 
“my sister, my spouse. . aie, 
Pap mE Tit “a ae thicket” here denotes the honey-comb, asin 1 Sam. xiv. 27 the feminine form my Oni 


wsaqn) prop. the rough or harsh in honey in contrast with the smoothly flowing.] 


12 Wrox, Christ to the Apostles saith. Mar. Christ speaketh to the Apostles. ] 
18 [Wicz.: be inwardly made drunken. Cov., MAt., CRAN., BisH.: be merry, O ye beloved. GENEY.: make you merry, 0 


well-beloved. ENG. Vrer.: drink abundantly, O beloved; marg. be drunken with loves. ] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. The contents of this section rightly under- 
stood, place it beyond doubt that ili, 6-11 de- 
seribes a bridal procession, @. e., the solemn bring- 
ing of a bride to her marriage, and iv. 1—y. 1 
the marriage itself, or more exactly the loving 
conversation of the newly wedded pair at their 





nuptial feast. The dramatic vividness and 
life of the description reaches its highest point 
precisely in this middle section of the piece, 
and in fact, Renan seems to be not altogether 
wrong when hesays of it, or.at least of its first 
scene (iii. 6-11): ‘“‘No portion bears so many 
traces as this ofa real representation, and even 
of a certain amount of stage apparatus and of 
costumes.”? Yet the thought of an actual perform- 
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ance (even if only in the private circle of a 
family engaged in a wedding feast, as RENAN 
proposes, pp. 83, ff.) is forbidden first by the fact 
that the dramatic style is not sufficiently sustained 
in the other acts, e.g. that which immediately 
precedes with its simple monologue; and second- 
ly by the scanty change of person and the char- 
acter of the dialogue in both the scenes of this 
act, which is more lyrical and subjective than 
dramatic and objective. For inthe first instance 
with regard to iii, 6-11, the speaker in this sec- 
tion, although not the poet himself (HrRpmrR, 
Umsreir), is simply the band of the ‘‘daughters 
of Zion,” ver. 11, whilst the principal personages, 
Solomon and Shulamith, remain mere objects of 
sight to these women of Jerusalem, and attended 
by a brilliant retinue pass mutely over the stage. 
Now since the spectators designated in ver. 11 
as the daughters of Zion, are scarcely different 
from the ‘daughters of Jerusalem” elsewhere 
introduced (comp. on ver. 11), and little or noth- 
ing that is well founded can be alleged in fayor 
of the assumption of those recent writers, who 
conceive the speakers to be “citizens” or “resi- 
dents” of Jerusalem (Ewaup, Magnus, Ds- 
LITzscH, H1rzia, Reyan), or “men and. women” 
alternately (Borrcurr), or ‘courtiers of Solo- 
mon” even (WEIssBACH), it is just the chorus of 
the piece that speaks exclusively in this scene, 
the same chorus which made its appearance both 
speaking and acting only in the first part of the 
first act, while in the second part it withdrew 
more into the background, and in the second act 
did not come into view at all. A partition of 
the several utterances contained in the four 
strophes of the section (ver. 6, vers. 7, 8, vers. 
9, 10, ver. 11) among different persons or groups 
of persons in the chorus is perhaps admissible, 
and this most probably so that the first three 
strophes may with Drzirzscu be put into the 
moutlr of different particular groups, and the 
last (ver. 11) assigned to the whole body of 
spectators, or to ‘the entire festive multitude.” 
Yet no greater multiplicity or life is thus gained 
for the action after all, for the discourse con- 
tinues nevertheless to be limited exclusively to 
the persons of the chorus.—Again in iy. 1—y, 1 
itis only Solomon and Shulamith, who are en- 
gaged in conversation, although they are not 
alone, but as y. 1 shows, in company with the 
merrily feasting wedding guests. The attempts 
of Hirzicg and Renan to bring more life and va- 
riety into the action by introducing the shepherd 
from ver. 8 onward, are to be rejected as empty 
conceits; especially that of the latter who makes 
the shepherd stand ‘at the foot of the seraglio- 
tower” (aw pied dela tour de serail) as a languish- 
ing lover, and speak all from yer. 8 to ver. 16 a 
to his beloved, until she finally grants him ad- 
mission, and he then y. 1 “celebrates together 
with the chorus the triumph of his loye” (simi- 
larly also Bérrcuer). The whole impression 
especially of what the enraptured bridegroom 
‘Says in his description of the charms of his bride 
(iv. 1 ff.,9 1.) is that of an extremely simple 
action, which aims at a description of the feelings 
of the loving pair at the celebration of their mar- 
riage and the utterances of their emotion far 
more than at an exhibition of what they did, and 
consequently betrays again more of a lyrical 
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than a strictly dramatic character. But even if 
there really were reason'to assume a scenic rep- 
resentation or at least.a seriously intended 
destination to that end, no such indecent contents 
could in any case be admitted in this representa- 
tion, as Wirzig and Renan maintain, the former 
by his assertion that with what the bridegroom 
says vy. 1 his conjugal embrace of the bride 
begins before the eyes of the spectators (!); the 
latter by his remark upon what he takes to be the 
words of the shepherd “JI se rassure sur sa 
fidelité (!), etc. With as little propriety coulda 
burlesque character be attributed to the repre- 
sentation, as is done by Borrcunr, who e. J. Sees 
in y. le a direction from the shepherd to his 
comrades to fall upon the wine and the provi- 
sions of the wedding table and to drink them- 
selves drunk.—Moreover the bride is with most 
of the recent interpreters (even UmBreit, Ewap, 
Valuincer, RENAN, and most of the other adyvo- 
cates of the shepherd-hypothesis) to be supposed 
to be no other than Shulamith, and she exalted 
to the rank of a queen in the proper sense, a 
wife of Solomon preferred before all others, asis 
shown by the appellation “my sister bride,” 
which is first used in iy. 9 ff., and further by 
the passage vi. 8, 9, as well as the fact that Shu- 
lamith is subsequently denominated a ““prince’s 
daughter,” vii. 2. Neither iii. 6 where “out of 
the wilderness” is by no means to be explained 
of a coming of the bride from the south, nor iii. 
11 (see in loc.) stands opposed to this assumption 
or compels a return to the opinion of many of the 
older writers that the bride was a daughter of 
Pharaoh coming up from Egypt. Solomon is be- 
sides to be thought of as ‘participating in the 
festive procession, whether we imagine him 
seated in the sedan along with his bride or on 
horseback at the side of it. For the marriage 
customs of ancient Israel required (comp. 1 Macc. 
ix. 87, 89, and see above, p. 60) the bridegroom 
to bring the bride from the house of her parents 
with an honorable escort even though the distance 
from thence to his residence amounted to one 
or to several days’ journey. And an intimation 
appears to be contained (ver. 8) in the mention 
of the ‘terrors of the nights ” (see in loc.) that 
he had in fact conducted her by a march of several 
days to Jerusalem, and consequently had him- 
self brought her from her home in Shunem. 
Against the view of Denitzscu and Scutorrmann 
(‘Der Brautzug des Hohenlieds,”’ Stud. und Krit., 
1867; IL., 289 f.) that Solomon himself was not 
with the bridal procession, but simply awaited 
its arrival, and at length, when it had come near © 
enough, went forth from his palace to show him- 
self to the bride and likewise to the festive mul- 
titude, may be urged not indeed the mention of 
the ‘*sedan of Solomon”? in ver. 7, for this is not 
necessarily a sedan in which Solomon himself ig 
sitting, but the circumstance that Solomon ig 
mentioned (ver. 11) in a manner which implies 
that he was with the festive procession rather 
than going to meet it or receiving it at the door 
of his palace. The contents of the preceding act 
had also prepared the way for Solomon’s going 
to Shulamith and fetching her to Jerusalem him- 
self, comp. p. 60.—After what has been already 
remarked, there can be no further doubt respect- 
ing the locality of the two scenes, In iii, 6-11 
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it is some street in Jerusalem, or more exactly 
(see ver. 6) an open aréa at one of the gates of 
the city, commanding a prospect of the desert 
region stretching north-east from the city toward 
Jericho (comp. Driirzscy’s somewhat too in- 
‘definite statement of the scene: ‘‘Neighborhood 
of Jerusalem and the city itself”). Iniv. 1 tov. 
1, however, it is the wedding hall of the royal 
palace, in which the newly married pair carry 
on their cosy talk somewhat apart from the 
guests sitting at the festive table; a hall which 
we must perhaps conceive (see on iy. 6) to have 
been immediately adjoining a garden and open 
outwards like the locality in the first act.—Be- 
tween scene 1 and 2 we may perhaps suppose the 
marriage ceremony to have been performed by 
some of the priestly order; for according to 
Proy. ii. 17; Mal. ii. 14, such a religious act un- 
doubtedly took place at the weddings of the an- 
cient Hebrews (see the exegetical explanation of 
the former passage, in the commentary on Pro- 
verbs); and in chap. iv Solomon no longer speaks 
to his beloved as if they were simply betrothed, 
but asif they were actually married, see especially 
ver. 12 ff. With no valid reasons for it Hrrzic 
makes the wedding ceremony take place between 
iv.8and9. For the allegation that the language 
of Solomon does not become really ‘fond, affect- 
ing and languishing” until ver. 9 is purely sub- 
jective, and is not verified by the contents of vers. 
9-16, comp. with vers. 1-7; and even if it were 
correct, it would not prove that a pause is to be 
assumed between vers. 8 and 9 to be filled up by 
the solemnization of the marriage. 

9. THE BRIDAL PROCESSION, ili. 6-11.—T inst 
Srropue, ver. 6. : 

Ver. 6. Who is this coming up out of 
the wilderness? ‘This ‘exclamation of ad- 
miration and praise” (‘‘voz de admiracion y de 
loor” according to Lurs pu Lron) certainly does 
not refer to the sedan of Solomon approaching 
the city (Hurzie, WrIssBACH) any more than it 
does to Solomon with his retinue, as though 


Dx 2 were here to be taken asa neuter: ‘what 


is this,” efe., (EwaLp and others); [so Prrcy, 
Goop, Taynor, Wii11aMs, GinsBuRe ]. The an- 
swer to the question here, as in the two passages 
(vi. 10 and viii. 5) where it recurs verbatim, can 
be no other than ‘‘Shulamith,” the expected bride 
of the king, the heroine of the day, the prime ob- 
ject of interest and of curiosity to the residents 
of Jerusalem (correctly explained by all the older 
interpreters and among the more recent by 
Duxrrzscu, Vainincer, HEnasTENBERG, ScuLoTT- 
MANN, eéc.). Itisin their name and as expres- 
sive of their feelings that the chorus now speaks. 


The verb ‘‘come up,” literally ‘ascend”’ (72) 
simply denotes the ascent from the lower level 
of the surrounding country to the city situated 
upon a high mountain (comp. 1 Kin. xil. 28, eic.), 
not the perpendicular ascent of the pillar of 
“smoke, with which Shulamith is compared in 
what follows, (Hirzic, Wxissbacu.) — Upon 
p> ail te SouLoTTMANN correctly remarks: 
«« From the wilderness’ is merely intended to sug- 
gest a general conception as if in describing a 
similar entry into one of our cities we were to 
say ‘from the country.’ The immediate vicinity 
of ancient Jerusalem was richly adorned with 





gardens and orchards, such as are not wholly 
wanting even now.” For proof that an ex- 
tremely desolate and barren rocky waste lies be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho, and consequently 
in the very direction from which the festive pro- 
cession coming from the north of Palestine must 
approach the city, comp. the unanimous accounts 
of modern travellers in Palestine, ¢.g., one of 
the latest, K. Furrers ( Wanderungen, etc., p. 
147) : ‘“‘How silent and solitary it was here, (viz., 
immediately beyond Bethany)! We looked in 
vain for a hut. Briers and fragments of rock 
covered the declivities. Yet even in this barren 
region small flocks of sheep and goats found 
here and therea scanty subsistence,” e/c. Comp. 
also Ropinson’s Physical Geography of the Holy 


Land.—Like pillars of smoke. |Wy Divs) 
(or {uy NIA, Joel iii, 8) are neither <‘¢ela- 
tiones fumi” as though the root, from which it is 
derived, were WO" DN * to be high” (Ewatp, 
Wuisspacn), nor ‘clouds of smoke, whirls of 
smoke ” (from WI") agitatus fuit, —HENGSTEN- 
BERG), but palm-like high and slender pillars of 
smoke, as is shown by the unmistakably close 
affinity between 1'N and WN “palm” [so 
Burrowes, Wziss]. The expression is, there- 
fore, a poetical and descriptive synonym of the 
prosaic JW) WY «pillar of smoke” Judg. xx. 


40. Comp. Kunuxer: ‘A vertically ascending 
column of steam, which spreads out at the top 
into small clouds, has the shape of a palm-tree, 
whose upright trunk first rises in like manner 
high in the air and then divides into a like bushy 
crown.” The tertium comparationis in the com- 
parison of the approaching bride of the king with 
pillars of smoke is moreover two-fold: it is in- 
tended to set forth her slender, stately appear- 
ance and the dense volume of rare perfumes 
which stream forth from her (or her sedan) to 
delight the sense (comp. ScuLoTrMaNN im loc.). 
In the worst possible taste, Hirzia: The figure 
hag reference to the sedan, which is to be con- 
ceived of as ‘perhaps higher than it was long,” 
and, since it rested on the shoulders of its tall 
bearers, as “projecting perpendicularly up- 
wards.” — Perfumed with myrrh and in- 
cense. As Prov. vii. 17 a bed and Ps. xlv. 9 the 
garments of the royal bridegroom, so here the 
bride coming to her wedding or more particularly 
her sedan, and her dress are filled with refresh- 
ing perfumes (Proy. xxvii. 9). Comp. what Cur- 
rius Rurus (VIII. 9, 28) relates of aromatic 
fumigations in the public processions of the kings 
of ancient India, as well as the accounts of 
modern travellers, such as TAVERNIER, ¢fc., res- 
pecting the custom formerly in vogue at the 
‘Turkish court in Constantinople of burning in- 
cense and aloes ‘in silver chafing dishes at the 
formal reception of foreign ambassadors * 
(Scum, Bibl. Geographus, p. 78). 





*[“The bride of Solomon is represented here as perfumed 
in a solemn procession made upon occasion of the king’s en- 
tering with her into Jerusalem. The virgins went out to meet. 
them, iii. 11; they burnt odors before them with a profusion 
that became a royal wedding, so that the smoke ascended like 
pillars. Or these pillars of smoke may refer to the buming 
perfumes in Jerusalem as a preparative for the reception of 
the royal pair.” Harmer. ‘The bride was so richly: pro- 
vided with perfumes that they curled up in dense columns of 
smoke, visible at a distance as the procession moved along.” 
Tarupe. “It is commonly supposed that the slender. and 
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Seconp Srropus, vers. 7, 8 (probably spoken 
by a different group of the women of Jerusalem 
from the first, comp. above No. 1.) 

Ver. 7. Lo! Solomon's own palanquin.*— 
The spectators beholding the procession now al- 
ready quite near, perceive that the magnificent 
couch in the centre of it belongs to no less a per- 
son than Solomon himself, and hence immediately 
infer the high rank of her who sits within it, 
which is made still more apparent by the splen- 
did surroundings of the palanquin.—Sixty he- 
roes about it of the heroes of Israel—i. ¢., 
probably from the number of those six hundred 
heroes or “mighty men” (0’)33), with whom 
David had surrounded himself as his guard of 
honor or his general staff (comp. 2 Sam. x. 7; 
[xv. 18]; xvi. 6; xx. 7; xxiii. 8 ff.) and which 
undoubtedly still formed under Solomon the 
flower of the Israelitish army, or in part at 
least, a sort of standing body-guard about the 
king (comp. 2 Sam. xv. 1; 1 Kings i. 5). At any 
rate, the sixty heroes here appear as a guard of 
honor, which had attended him on his bridal 
journey for his beloved.+ 

Ver. 8. Against fear in the nights— 
zt. ¢, that fear may not be excited in ‘the 
nights; for 1 is not objective terror, that which 


produces terror (Dsnirzsou, HENnG@sTENBERG, ) 
[Grnsbure], but subjective terror, being fright- 
ened out of sleep (Job iv. 14; Ruth iii. 8). The 
meaning is evidently this: to secure her while 
travelling from sudden alarm and consequent 
disturbance of her slumber at night upon her way 
to Jerusalem (not after 
zi@ claims), the sixty Sword-begirt heroes were 





graceful form of the bride gradually increasing in tallness as 
she came nearer, is compared to the light and beautiful column 
of smoke which ascends from a burning censer of incense. 
But is it not more probable that the dust caused by the ap- 
proach of the sedan and its attendants ig compared to columns 
ofsmoke? Or might not the pillars of smoke actually ascend 
from censers borne in front of the procession?” Noygs. The 
GENEVAN version here has this note: “This is referred to the 
church of Israel which was led by the wilderness forty years.” 
“The reference is evident to the marching of the children of 
’ Israel through the Wilderness, with the pillar of cloud before 

them and with the pillars of smoke ascending from the altar 
of incense in the sight ef the priests, and from the altar of 
atonement in the sight of all Israel.” Moopy Stuart. §o al- 
legorical interpreters generally, who find in this one of the indi- 
cations of the spiritual Meaning of the Song. “She came 
perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, because myrrh was 
one of the principal ingredients in her holy ointment (Bx. 
Xxx, 22), and incense was offered Constantly on the golden altar 
before the veil; and because myrrh is the symbol of the death 
and burial to which Christ condescended as man; and because 
frankincense is the type of prayer offered by Him as our 
priest and offered to Him as God. And she is perfumed with all 
the powders or spices of the merchant because all the glories 
of the ancient ritual are spiritualized in the gospel.” Worps- 
WORTH. 

F(A travelling litter is here intended.” Turupr. “ Bither 
a howdah, to be borne on the back of a camel instead of an 
elephant, or a palanquin to be carried on the shoulders of 
men, or to be borne asa litter between two camels, horses or 
mules.” Kirro, Worpsworri follows HENGSTENBERG in sup- 
posing an allusion to the marriage bed, which is Inanifestly at 
variance with the context.—Tr. | 

+ (Tarupp after Parrick: “The number of David’s heroes 
‘thirty and seven in all,’ was exactly thirty exclusive of those 
who stood superior to the rest in rank; and if the number 
three-score have any definite meaning in the present verse, it 
is probably to be taken as the double of the number of the he- 
roes of David’s reign. A comparison, however, of this verse 
with vi. 8 may furnish ground for regarding sixty as a deter- 
Minate number used for an indeterminate.” WorDsworta 
allegorizes thus: “twice thirty, twice David’s number, be- 
cause the two armiés of Christ's soldiers (viz.: the Gentile and 
the Jew) are here represented ag united in the army of the 
peaceful Solomon, Christ.”] 


her arrival there, as Hir-| 





assigned to her asher escort. As the journey 
from Shunem to Jerusalém amounts to about fifty 
miles in a direct course, and consequently made 
it necessary to pass at least one and perhaps two 
nights on the route, and this very probably in a 
wild solitary region (13753, ver. 6), such a mili- 
tary escort was by no means superfluous. Ata 
later time also, when Shulamith was urging a re- 
turn to her home (vii. 12), she takes for granted 
that it would be necessary to spend several nights 
in villages upon the way. 

Tuirp Srroruz. Vers. 9, 10 (again spoken by 
a fresh division of the chorus). 

Ver. 9. A litter has King Solomon made 
for himself.—])"5¥, though difficult of expla- 


nation etymologically, denotes according to the 
ancient versions and rabbinical tradition a porta- 
ble couch, a litter (according to Kimcut, a bride’s 
litter * in particular; a similar view in Sot. IX. 
14), It is therefore to be regarded as identical 
with the nbn, ver. 7, In opposition to Hirzie, 


who declares the two to be distinct, and places 
the king in the 31), and the bride, whom he 


thinks to be coming to meet him, in the PION 


see particularly Scunorrmann, p. 229 ff.; also 
WrIssBacu, p. 177, who correctly observes that 
the remark before us, a8 well as that contained in 
strophe 2 (vers. 7, 8), is related to the question 
in ver. 6, and must therefore, like that first an- 
Swer, point toa female person as the occupant 
of the litter referred to. In an etymological point 
of view, Hirzra’s explanation of {758 as related 


to the Sanskrit parydna, ‘‘saddle, riding-saddle,” 
and consequently as not properly denoting a 
couch for lying down, but a portable . chair 
(comp. the Syr., which takes the word as a syno- 
hyme of NO3), may deserve to-be preferred above 


all others, especially if we might also adduce with 
it the Indian paryang, “bed,” compared by 
Borrcner (Suppl. Lex. Aram., p. 49). For nei- 
ther the derivation from the Greek attempted long 
ago by JEROME (on Isa, yii. 14), as though it were 
identical with the gopeiov of the Supt. (so among 
the later writers, Magnus and ScuLorrmann), 
nor the various recent attempts to refer it to some 
Semitic root, e. g-, to the Chald. 855, currere 
(hence properly equivalent to currus, GESENIUS) 
[chariot, Ena. Ver. ], or to NID IND, “to be 
handsomely adorned, to shine ” (WrIssBacn), or 
to 19, whether in the sense of ““spreading out,” 
or in that of « cutting neatly, executing elegant 
workmanship ” (Ewaxp, Meier, Dewitzscu, ete, 
all of whom compare the Chald. 792, bed), or 


finally to WID=N5, ferri. (Wiseman, Zor. Syr., 
and Gusun.-Dierr. in the Landwirterbuch, com- 
paring the “ ferculum” of the Vulg. and the Syr. 
pl’ruto, ‘‘cradle’’)—none of these attempts at 
explanation are really satisfactory in a linguistic 
point of view. But evenif the “Appiryon” is 
properly a portable seat, it may still be identical 
with the ‘*Mittah,” yer, 7; for asa travelling 
sedan it was doubtless arranged both for sitting 
and for reclining, and was Spacious enough to at- 
ford room for Solomon along with Shulamith. It 








* (“It seems to signify the nuptial bed, or an open chariot, 
or some such Jjike thing, in which the bride was carried in 
pomp to the bridegroom’s house ; and in this sense is the word 
used in the Mishnah.”—@ux1.] 


Nhe wet 


is more natural, however, and likewise corres- 


ponds better with decorum and with the mar- | 


riage customs of the ancient Hebrews to imagine 
the king riding along side or seated on a separate 
litter of a lessshowy sort. For the Hindoo bridal 
custom, according to which both bride and groom 
were carried along together in one large palan- 
quin, can scarcely determine the usage under the 
Old Testament (comp. ScHLoTrMANN, in loc.).— 
“Has made for himself”’ is, according to 2 Sam. 
xv. 1; 1 Kings i. 5, equivalent to ‘procured, 
provided for himself,” comparavit sibi, not ex- 
actly—faciendum curavit, ‘‘caused to be made” 
(for which Esth. vii. 9 has been alleged).—Of 
the wood of Lebanon—literally: **from the 
woods of Lebanon,” 7. ¢., from various costly spe- 
cies of wood found on this mountain, particularly 
cedars and cypresses, comp. 1 Kings v. 10; vi. 
15; vii. 2, as well as i. 17 above.*—Its pillars 
he made of silver.—So that only the frame of 
the sedan was of those valuable woods, not its 
various decorations, which belonged to its inner 
as well as its. outer fitting up. OD’ are not 


the feet of the couch, as though the xiivac dpyv- 
pérodec (Xunopu., Anab. IV., 4, 21; Athen. IL., 
a othe Roman tables with silver legs (Juven. 
II., 128), were to be compared, but the small pil- 
lars designed mainly for ornament, not as sup- 
ports, with which the sedan was embellished ; 
comp. the aurate columne of a royal sedan spoken 
of by Curtis, IX. 8, 26, as well as the mention 
of Indian palanquins with silver pillars by v. 
Orturcu, Indische Reise, p. 123.—Its seat of 
purple.—By this are meant not cushions, but 
costly coverings, which were spread over the 
hard wooden base; comp. Judg. v. 10; Am. iii. 
12; Prov. vii. 16.—Its interior was embroi- 
dered from love by the daughters of Jeru- 
salem.—The suffix in 131A, like that of the three 
preceding words, can only refer back to the prin- 
cipal subject {P79s, not to the purple of the cov- 


erings (Maen., Hrrzic). Since the back and the 
seat have been mentioned before, the ‘‘midst ”’ 
or “inside” of this elegant litter can mean no- 
thing but the sides and top of the same vehi- 
cle. The decoration of these inner portions of 


the sedan is characterized by the participle A¥7 


(from *\¥1 to arrange together, combine, comp. 
Dx, “tesselated pavement”’), as consisting 1n 
‘Linc 


figures arranged together to resemble mosaic, 
which points to fine embroidery, for these figures 
cannot be conceived to be upon any thing but the 
coverirtgs which lined the walls.; Consequently 


'* [Taytor is peculiar in connecting the last words of ver. 9 
with ver. 10 thus: “A nuptial palanquin hatheking Solomon 
made for himself. He hath made of Lebanon-wood its pillars 
(the poles of the palanquin, and perhaps the whole of its wood- 
work); of silver (tissue) its canopy ; of gold (tissue) its lower 
carriage (lit., the ridden in part, which hangs by cords from 
the pillars or poles); with purple its middle part (floor) is 
spread, a present from the daughters of Jerusalem (a finely 
wrought carpet,) or wrought with an ornamental pattern of 
needle-work.” } 

7 [ParRick hase a reference to the “foot-cloth, which 
lay at the bottom of the chariot, with elegant figures of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses perhaps and all their innocent court- 
ships.” Moopy Stuart mentions (without adopting) an opinion 
also suggested by Fry and Mrs. FRANCIS that “verses expres- 
sive of love were wrought into the fabric” of the inner lining. 
SruartT insists upon the strict meaning of a “pavement of 
stone,” and applies the description to the “ark of the covenant 
with the tables of the law as the chariot of the divine king of 


Israel.”—IR.] 
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nothing is more obvious than to see in the 
‘daughters of Jerusalem” the makers of this 
embroidery, and in MIN love, which is added to 


limit the participle 4}¥1 the mention of the dis. 


position, impelled by which the daughters of Je- 
rusalem performed this work. The {2 in NiJ3°9 


is therefore equivalent to ‘‘from, or on the part 
of,” and does not introduce the agent after a 
passive verb* (as Hirzra and other opponents of 
this construction suppose), which would cer- 
tainly be contrary to usage. The Spr. is sub- 
stantially correct, only TIA is taken as in recent 


times, e. g., by VAIHINGER, in the sense of a 
‘token or gift of love ;” so Herpmr, DELirzscH 
and others. On the contrary, it is incorrectly 
rendered by Lurner (who partially follows the 
Vuue@are) : “paved within in a lovely manner for 
the sake of the daughters at Jerusalem ;”’ also by 
Umpreit: ‘adorned from love to the daughters 
of Jerusalem ;” Hunestens.: ‘adorned with the 
love of the daughters of Jerusalem”’ (as though 
they were themselves seated inside of the sedan); 
‘BorrcHeR: “adorned with one, who is beloved 
beyond the daughters of Jerusalem,” 7..¢., far 
more than they; and finally Dozprru., Ewan, 
Weisspacu, Renan, Hirzic, ScHLorrMann: 
“adorned with a love from among the daughters 
of Jerusalem”—as though 118 here meant the 


same as amata (which is in reality not the case 
either here or any where else in the Song of So- 
lomon ; see above on ii. 7 and comp. on vii. 7) or 
as though instead of this expression we were re- 
quired in spite of MSS. and versions to read 
MIN (as in Hos. iii, 1; Deut. xxi. 15) or NINN 
(comp. Hos. ix. 10), as Hirzia in fact proposes. 
The same interpreter infers from pwn i331 


that the royal bride denoted by M3 is not Shu- 
lamith, but a native of Jerusalem, whilst the rest 
of the advocates of this last named view take the 
“daughters of Jerusalem” here in the wider 
sense of ‘daughters of Israel’” (see particularly 
ScHLOTTMANN). 

Fourtu Stropur. Ver. 11 (spoken by the 
whole body of the chorus). 

Ver. 11. Come out, daughters of Zion.— 
This form of address is adopted instead of «‘daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem,” which had just been used at 
the close of verse 10, merely for the sake of va- 
rying the expression, not to distinguish the 
ordinary women of the city from the ladies 
of the court (Ewatp, Hrraia, etc.) [so Gus. }. 
The coming out here urged is not necessarily the 
coming out of individuals from their houses; it 
is sufficient to suppose the interior of the city 
contrasted with the open space at one of the 
gates where the action is proceeding (see above 
No. 1, p. 72).—And gaze at king Solomon 
with the crown wherewith his mother 
crowned him, e/c. By this crown is neither 
meant the royal. bride herself, as though she 
were here entitled the crown of her husband as 
in Prov. xii. 4 (Varu., HENGSTENB.), nor is the 





*[So Peroy: “The middle thereof is wrought (in needle- 
work) by the daughters of Jerusalem (as a testimony of their) 
love.” Wiurams: “The preposition is not most usually by 
but from. In the present instance it probably includes both— 
lined with love by the daughters of Jerusalem, and probably 
received as & present from them.” } 
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expression a general figurative designation of 
Solomon’s sovereignty or his glory as a conquer- 
or (STARKE and many of the older commenta- 
tors; also Haun). Weare rather to look upon 
it as a proper festive crown, a wedding coronet 
of gold and silver (scarcely of fresh flowers), 
such as probably not only brides but bridegrooms 
were accustomed to wear at Israelitish weddings, 
as was the custom at least in later times accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Talmud; * see SEL- 
DEN, Uxor Hbr, II. 189f.; Hirv, de coronis apud 
Hebrxos nuptialibus sponsi sponseque, Jen. 1748.— 
That it was no other than Solomon’s mother,t 
who put this crown upon his head, is not to be 
explained from the fact that mothers generally 
take a special interest in such matters of orna- 
ment (Hirzia), but from a ‘peculiar marriage 
custom, according to which the mother in token 
of- her approval of the marriage alliance con- 
tracted by her son, with her own hand adorned 
him with a festive crown. It is still a question, 
however, whether the reference is to that wed- 
ding crown, which Solomon had previously worn 
upon his marriage with the Egyptian princess, 
1 Kin. iii. 1, and which in order to distinguish the 
present new bride above others he had now 
brought out anew (Ewan), or whether as ‘the 
new love deserved a new crown” (Hrrzia), we 
are to assume that the crowning was first per- 
formed by Bathsheba in honor of the present 
nuptial celebration (so the most). The latter as- 
sumption is favored not only by the tenor of the 
words used (see particularly ‘and in the day of 
the gladness of his heart”’ in d) but also by the 
circumstance that Bathsheba, Solomon’s mother, 
probably survived Dayid, her royal husband, a 
number of years, and continued to be a highly 
respected and influential person at the court of 
Solomon; comp. 1 Kin. i. DAs aie 13:ff 

8. SoLomon To SHULAMITH aT THE WEDDING 
ENTERTAINMENT, iv. 1-6. 

Ver. 1. Lo, thou art fair, my dear, etc.— 
The verbal correspondence of this praise of Solo- 
mon’s beauty with i. 15 is designed as in vi. 4 
(and so in vi. 10; viii, 5 comp. with iii. 6) to 
direct attention to Solomon as again the speaker 
of these words. And it follows with great prob- 
ability that the person addressed is likewise the 
same as before, not some new object of the king’s 
love different from Shulamith, as Hrrzig asserts. 
—Behind thy veil.—so correctly Hrrzta, 
Varn., Heruiasr., etc., with whom Bérron. and 
Gusun.-Dizrr. (‘through thy veil,” ie, ap- 


put crowns or gar- 
The Mishnah in- 
among the Jews; and it 





* (“Tt was usual with many nations to 
lands on the heads of new married persons, 
forms us that this custom prevailed 
should seem from the passage before us that the ceremony of 
putting it on was performed by one of the parents, 
Among the Greeks the bride was crowned by her mother 
as appears from the instance of Iphigenia in Euripides, yer. 
903, Bocuart supposes the nuptial crown and other orna- 
ments of a bride alluded to in Ezek. xvi, 8-12; Geogr. Sacr. 
p. 2,1.1—The nuptial crowns used among the Greeks and 
Romans were only chaplets of leaves or flowers, Among the 
Hebrews they were not only of these, but occasionally of 
richer materials, as gold or silver, according to the rank or 
wealth of the parties.” Percy. To this Goop adds: “Tt was 
customary equally among the Greeks and Orientals to wear 
crowns or garlands of different degrees of value, in proportion 
to the rank of the person presenting them, on festivals of 
every description; but those prepared for. the celebration of 
@ nuptial banquet as being a festivity of the first consequence, 
were of peculiar splendor and magnificence.” 

_t [Wrrutneron is alone in finding not Solomon’s mother, but 
his mother-in-law, in this, passage; he renders thus: “Wear- 





pearing through) substantially agree.*—Thy 
hair like a flock of goats which repose on 
Mount Gilead.—As Gilead is visible from the 
Mount of Olives in the far distance, but not from 
Jerusalem, its mention, like that of Lebanon and 
Hermon in ver. 8, and like so many other allusions 
in the poem to localities in the north of Palestine, 
is to be explained from the circumstance that 
when Solomon was speaking to his beloved, he 
liked to transport himself to the region of her 
home with its peculiar circle of impressions and 
ideas. Gilead is, besides, a mountain land specially 
rich in cattle (comp. Num. xxxii. 1; Mie. vii. 14; 
Jer. 1. 19), and modern travellers have found it 
still strewn, as it were, with flocks and herds. 
Comp. Arvirux, IL., 688; Pauxus, Reisen, 7, 108; 
Rosenm., Morgenl., I., 85, ete.—The point of com- 
parison in the figure is to be found mainly in the 
glossy blackness and luxuriant abundance of 
Shulamith’s hair, perhaps also in its silky soft- 
ness and delicacy, less likely in her elegant and 
elaborately braided tresses, to which Macnus 
thinks there was subordinate reference. Old 
Luis pz Leon correctly (in Wilkens, p. 219): 
‘«He indicated thus the abundance and the color 
of her hair; for the goats, which pasturedgthere, 
were dark and glossy, He says therefore: as 
the goats scattered oh the summit of Gilead give 
it a fine aad pretty appearance, whilst before it 
looked like a bald and arid rock, so does thy hair 
adorn and ornament thy head by its rich color 
and abundance.” 

Ver. 2. Thy teeth like a flock of shorn 
sheep.—Sheep recently shorn, consequently 
smooth, and besides just washed in the pool, and 
hence snow- white, evidently are a peculiarly ap- 
propriate figure for dazzling white teeth, pro- 
vided pastoral figures or those taken from the 
realm of country life were to be used at all. And 
this was to a certain extent necessary here; at 
least it was extremely natural to illustrate the 
contrast between the blackness of her hair and 
the whiteness of her teeth by adding a flock of 
white lambs to the flock of black goats spoken of 
in ver. 1. The idea of the pool for the sheep 
spontaneously offered itself, since washing newly 
shorn sheep was a universal custom in antiquity; 
comp. CoLumuELua’s advice (VIL 4) to wash 
sheep four days after the shearing.—All of 
which bear twins, and one bereaved is 
not among them.—An allusion to the com- 
pleteness of her teeth, the two rows of which, 
upper and lower, not only haye no breaks, but in 
every instance exhibit a pair of teeth exagtly an- 
swering to one another, twin teeth, as it were, 
throughout.+ That sheep in the East are still 





. . . eae 32 
ing the wreath which his (new rural) mother wove for him in: 
the day of his espousals (to her daughter).” 

* [Percy gives the preposition a privative Sense, and trans- 


ment.” AINSWORTH and others remark upon the circumstance 
that Seven particulars are here mentioned in the description 
of the bride, viz.: her “eyes, hair, teeth, lips, temples, neck 
and breasts,” uniting, as Moopy Sruarr expresses it, “ perfec- 
tion of number with perfection of beaufy.”—Tr. i 

p [GinsBuRG adopts the translation of Lowra, Percy and 
Fry with advantage to the figure: “All of which are paired. 
That is, each upper tooth has its corresponding lower one; 
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mostly didvuyord«or, 2. ¢., have two lambs at a time, 
is testified by recent travellers, e¢. g., the anony- 
mous author of the publication, ‘“Myypten wie es 
jetzt ist,” p..42 (comp. Maen. in loc.). L. DE 
Lron (in the same place as before) has again finely 
shown the sensible and striking character of the 
’ comparison here selected: ‘*The figure almost 
paints the whole thing before our eyes. The 
flock of sheep, which always go crowded together 
like the scales of fir cones, represent the compact- 
ness and smallness of her teeth: their whiteness 
is expressed by their coming up from the wash-: 
ing; their uniformity by none being sick or bar- 
ren. 

Ver. 3. Like a crimson thread thy lips, 
and thy mouth is lovely.—The lips immedi- 
ately follow the teeth, not simply because they 
cover them (Hrrzia), but also because the bright 
red of the one forms an elegant contrast with the 
dazzling whiteness of the other; comp. the com- 
bination of the two colors inv. 10. Then the 
mouth, comprehending both teeth and lips, stands 
here in its quality of 4n organ of speech, whence 
also it is called 1271) from 137, ‘‘to speak,” and 
is supplied'with a predicate (MS, lovely ; comp. 
ii. 14; i. 15), which serves to characterize not so 
much its pretty shape or color as the agreeable 
and beneficent effects proceeding fromit. The 
Sepr., Vuuc., Syz., Hunastens., efc., take 132 


as equivalent to speech; A.-Scnunrens and 
Dérxe, to tongue; Hirzia, to palate. But like 
all that is described before and after, this expres- 
sion must denote some part of the body, and one 
too that is externally visible, and which forms a 
substantial feature of Shulamith’s beauty.— 
Like a piece of pomegranate thy cheek.— 
mp) literally ‘“‘thetemple” (Judg. iv. 21; v. 26), 
here manifestly the upper part of the cheek, 
whose soft red borders upon the white of the 
temple. For this figure of the half of a pomegra- 


nate (1970 m5) refers to the pleasing combi- 


nation of white and red; on one side of the exte- 
rior of this fruit ‘a bright red is mingled with 
yellow and white,’ whilst the other side looks 
brown (Dérxe). It is only toa half, a segment * 


(nbd from 142, “to cut fruit,” Kings iv. 39) of 


the pomegranate that the cheek is compared be- 
cause its soft curve only corresponds in fact to 
the segment of a sphere. Not, therefore, “like 
a slice of a pomegranate” (Luru.) [so Durzett, 
Hov«., Turvupr], as though the flat inner surface 
of a sliced pomegranate were intended (Hene- 
stens., Haun., eéc.). For the appearance of the 
reddish seeds of this fruit, lying in a yellowish 
pulp, would not form a suitable comparison, 
whether for a cheek or a temple. 

Ver. 4. Like the tower of David thy 





thus they, as it were, appear in pairs, like this flock of white 
sheep, each of which keeps to its mate, as they come up from 
the washing pool. And no one of them is deprived of its Jellow, 
z.e., no tooth is deprived of its corresponding one, just as none 
of the sheep is bereaved of its companion. The teeth surely, 
which are here compared to the flock, cannot be said to bear 
twins like the sheep.”] 

* (CasTELLuS, followed by Patrick, Goop and others: the 
opening flower or blossom of the pomegranate. WILLIAMS: 
“Tf the bridal veil of the Hebrew ladies was like that of the 
Persians, made of yed silk or muslin, it would throw a glow 
over the whole countenance that will account more fully for 


this comparison.” 


neck, built foran armoury. His aim was not 
to describe the slender grace ond erectness of 
Shulamith’s neck in and of itself, but likewise 
with reference to its ornaments consisting of 
yrilliant jewelry and ornamental chains (comp. 
i. 9-11) and consequently in respect to its superb 
and stately appearance (comp. vii. 5 [4]). A 
pecularly suitable comparison was accordingly 
offered to the king in the tower, hung around 
with burnished pieces of armor, and probably 
built of white free-stone, which David may have 
erected somewhere in the vicinity, perhaps at 
one corner of his palace on Zion as a bulwark 
or a watch tower.* The identity of this tower 
with the ‘tower of Lebanon which looks toward 
Damascus” mentioned in vii. 5 (4) is contra- 
dicted by the fact that the latter is a figure for 
an entirely different thing from that now before 
us (versus Ewan, Hirzie, etc.). Still less can 
the ivory tower spoken of in the very same pas- 
sage be identical with this. This manifestly ap- 
pears from the further defining clauses ‘built 
for an armory,” efc., to have been a fortification, 
a stronghold for arms, a tower for warlike pur- 
poses, and hence, perhaps, is not distinct from 
the “ house of the mighty ” (0°1310 3) spoken 
of in Neh. iii. 16, which is assigned to the neigh- 
borhood of the district of Beth-zur and the sep- 
ulchres of David, z. ¢., on the eastern side of 
Zion, on the very spot where Dayid’s old palace 
must have stood (comp. WrIssBAcH i loc.)— 


The dificult expression NYD2A, which the LXX 


render as a proper name (OaAgid9), the Vuna. 
by propagnacula, Ag., and the Versio Veneta by 
éxdagecc, is most correctly taken with Kiucuz for 


a compound of 5D collis (const. bn) and Nyd 


enses, edges, sword-blades (Prov. v. 4; Judg. iii, 
16; comp. Ps. cxlix. 6), or which amounts to the 


same thing, referred to TON «to hang” and 
nvD in the same sense as before (HENGSTENB., 


Dex., WerssB., e¢c.). In both cases it must des- 
ignate a lofty object of the nature of a fortifica- 
tion, hung around with sw6rds or bristling with 
swords, consequently, as mention is also made 
of shields in what follows, an armory which, as 
it served for the preservation of numerous mar~ 
tial weapons of offence and defence, was like- 
wise hung around with them on the outside, and 
thus embellished. For the shields hung on it 


roy) according to the next clause of the verse, 
and not barely init (as Hirzia supposes, who 
fancies ‘a ‘mound of earth,” which ‘hides in its 
bosom such murderous weapons” as swords, 
shields, etc. This explanation is at any rate 
better suited to the connection and yields a more 
appropriate figure for Shulamith’s neck decorated 
with brilliant ornaments than the derivation of 


npada from a substantive ‘20D, which, accord- 
ing to the Arab., would mean “host, army ” 


(Ewaxp: ‘built for troops;” Borreu., Rovie., 
compare Huxrziest.), or from an alleged adjective 











*[Goop: “The graceful neck of the fair bride is compared to 
this consummate structure ; and the radiance of the jewels that 


which the tower of David was adorned. The simile is ex- 





quisite.””] 


surrounded it to the splendor of the arms and shields with | 
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‘Dd exitialis, destructive, hence NvDID exitialia, 
viz, arma, Murderous weapons, or from m95=729 


to be white, hence “pieces of alabaster” (Haun), 
and the like.*—All the shields of heroes. 
pobw has a wider meaning than {22, which 

“rs ’ 
specially denotes the ‘‘shield of a light armed 
soldier,” the ‘target; see QGusEn. Thes., Dp. 
1418. We are scarcely to think of the shields 
of conquered heroes, of those for instance which 
David (2 Sam. viii. 7) had taken from the Syrians 
(versus WerssB.), because the mighty men here 
mentioned are simply referred to as the garrison 
ofthe armory here described. Comp., moreover, 
Ezek. xxvii. 11, a pa8sage which is probably 
based on that before us. 

Ver. 5. Thy two breasts like two fawns, 
twins of a gazelle, that are feeding among 
lilies. Onccomp. ii. 16. The comparison is 
plainly intended to express ‘delicate and ex- 
quisite beauty” (Hirz.); for since the gazelle 
itself, when full grown, is an admirable, attrac- 
tive and favorite emblem of womanly grace and 
loveliness (Prov. v: 19; comp. above on ii. 7, 9), 
a twin pair of its young lying on a bed covered 
with lilies appears to be still better fitted to illus- 
trate the fragrant delicacy and elegance of a 
chaste virgin bosom veiled by the folds of a dress 
redolent of sweet odors (comp. i. 13). A more 
detailed parcelling out of the comparison (as for 
instance by Hrrzia, who thinks that the dress 
was red, or by WrIssB., who supposes a particu- 
lar reference in the young gazelles to the dark- 
colored nipples of her breasts as their especial 





*[“Our first business is here with tho controverted word 


nradbns, our translation of which “with projecting para- 
pets,” is in partial aecordance with, and derives support from 
that of SyMMacuus, eis éxad£eus (al. endive éradgewv). The 


word nradn, or rather its singular mp5n [better mabnj 


is regularly derived from the root ma. That root is, according 
to Buxtorr, actually found in the Chaldee in the Targum 
cf JONATHAN on Ley. vi. 5; although in the Targum, as printed 


by WALTON, we read not spo> but oy. 
the root be used or no, 


However, whether 
e 

its meaning may be assumed to be 

identical with that of 4D), which is found in other places in 


the Targum of OnKELos. The meaning is “to add on,” “to 
joinon.” The substantive derived from it, when applied to a 
building, would thus naturally denote the projecting parts of 
the building, which seem as it were to be added on to the rest, 


We have an analogous term in the Chaldee pay, derived 


from the same root as nyabn, and used in the Talmud of 
strongly marked eyebrows. The projecting parapets of a 
tower are in fact its eyebrows. And that ancient towers were 
built with such projecting parapets, and moreover that 
shields were hung by way of display on the exterior of the 
parapets, is established in the most satisfactory manner by a 
representation on a bas-relief at Kouyounjik, given by Layarp 
and also in Ssuru’s Dict. of the Bible, s. v, Gammadims. Of 


the current explanations of nyadn, the only. one which 


seems to call for notice, is that which derives it from ad D “to 
hang,” $11.5 “edges,” ‘and makes it mean « an armory.” 
Against this lie the objections, Ist that it unnecessarily treats 


nrabn as a composite word ; 2d, that an armory would be 
more naturally described as a “hang-weapons” than a 
-“hang-edges ;” 3d, that the figure before us is not that of an 
armory, but of a building with shields hung on its exterior: 
4th, that any etymological connection between the words 


nrabn and nbn in the two adjoining clauses is improba- 
bie, as it would destroy the charm of the studied homoeophony. 
There are two other passages of Scripture in which we may trace 
some allusion to this tower, Mic. iy. 8; Isa. v. 2.” TuRupp,] | 





charm, and in the lilies to the snowy whiteness. 
of her bosom) is inadmissible, and ieads to what 
is in violation of good taste or to what is obscene, 
from both which the poet has kept free here as 
every where else. Admirably here again Luis 
vE Leon (p. 221, f.): ‘In addition to the deli- 
cacy of the young kids, in addition to their simi- 
larity as twins, in addition to their loveliness and. 
gentleness they have in their merry gambols a 
frolicksomeness and gayety, which irresistibly 
enchains the eyes of beholders, and attracts 
them to come near and touch them,”’ ete. 

Ver. 6. Until the day cools and the sha- 
dows flee I will get me to the mountain. 
of myrrh and to the hill of frankincense. 
If Solomon were still the speaker in these words, 
nothing else could possibly be meant by the moun- 
tain of myrrh and the hill of frankincense, but 
the breasts of the bride which would be so desig- 
nated here in facetious and flowery style (Ewa.p, 
Heriest., Weisss., Ren., ete.,) with allusion to 
the fragrant substances, which were between 
them or upon them* (comp. i. 18). But the 
very circumstance, that then the foregoing figure - 
for the bosom would here be followed by one en- 
tirely new and of a different description, whilst 
every other part of the body spoken of in this 
section is represented by but a single figure (see 
vers. 1-4) makes it improbable that the words 
before us belong to Solomon. To which may be 
added that DPA TRO" TY, ete., must belong to 


Shulamith here as well as in ii. 17; and that 
Borrcumr’s attempt to assign only these intro- 
ductory words to the ‘vinedresser” as he calls 


her, and the latter part of the verse from % JN 


onward to the king who interrupts her, seems 
scarcely less arbitrary than Hirzia’s view that 
the whole verse is spoken by the shepherd, who 
suddenly enters and declares his purpose to effect 
the speedy rescue of Shulamith! Umsr., Dépxn, 
Vain., Dexitzscn, ete., properly assign the words 
to Shulamith, who seeks thus to parry the ardent 
encomiums of Solomon, and hence expresses the 
wish to leave the wedding hall resounding with 
the boisterous festivities of the guests until tho 
approach of evening. The “mountain of myrrh” 
and the ‘hill of frankincense,” which she wishes 
to visit for this end, were probably certain Io- 
calities about the royal palace, near the hall and 
visible from it, which either always bore those 
names or only onthe occasion of the present 
Marriage, to which fumigations with various 
spices belonged as an absolutely indispensable 
ingredient, comp. iii. 6. As presumably solitary, 
shady spots, belonging, it may be, to grounds 
laid out as gardens (perhaps “beds of balsam ” 
of the sort mentioned in y. 18, raised in the shape 
of pyramids or towers), these must have been to 
the simple-minded, guileless child of nature more 
desirable places to Stay in than the noisy festive 
hall. Comp. her similar expressions of a strong 
desire for the fresh solitude of nature in opposi- 
tion to the luxurious life of the court; i. 7, 16 
and especially yii, 12 (11) ff. This understand. 
ing of the ‘‘ mountain of myrrh,” ete., is evidently 


*(Noyes thinks that the bride herself, in respect t 
: oh 
general charms, is here compared toa mountain of myrrh, 


etc., to whom the lover ga Ss he will ret 
flies to the mountain.] z Ti i ae 
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far less forced than explaining it of Lebanon, or 
generally of the region of Shulamith’s home, for 
which she here expresses her desire (Umsruit, 
Varu.), or of “Sion as the seat of the court” 
(Hirzia), or of Zion as a figure-of the church 
(Henastens.), or of Moriah as the Temple-moun- 
tain which is here designated W770 (Inn 


‘Ezra, Jancur). Comp. on vy. 13 and vi. 2. 


4. Continuation: vers. 7-11. 

Ver. 7. Thou art all fair,my dear, and 
there is not a blemish in thee. Correctly 
Devirzscu: ‘‘ This childlike disposition expressed 
ver. 6, makes her but the more lovely in the 
eyes of the king; he breaks out in the words, 
‘thou art all fair, my dear,’ etc., undoubtedly 
meaning that the beauty of her soul corresponds 
with her outward beauty—not with reference, 
therefore, to the charms of her bodily figure 
from her breast downward, which are more fully 
described subsequently vii. 2 ff.” (Wx1ssB.)—On 
the form of expression, particularly in , comp. 
2 Sam. xiv. 25; Eph. vy. 27. 

Ver. 8. With me from Lebanon, my 
bride, with me from Lebanon thou shalt 
come. Several of the advocates of the shep- 
herd-hypothesis assume at these words a change 
of person and with it likewise a change of scene, 
either making the shepherd himself enter and 
speak all that follows to ver. 16 (so Borronsr, 
Ren.), or at least to ver. 8 (so Hrrziq), or re- 
garding all from this verse to vy. 8 as a mono- 
logue of Shulamith, who herein relates the words 
previously spoken to her by her country lover 
(so Ewaup, who accordingly imagines that the 
words: ‘Lo, here comes my lover, and says to 
me,” or the like, haye been dropped out before 
this verse). But an unprejudiced interpretation 
renders such artifices needless. Led by the wish 
of his beloved, expressed in ver. 6, to exchange 
her place amongst the jubilant guests for the 
quiet solitude of nature, Solomon recalls her 
descent from a simple shepherd’s family in the 
mountain region of Northern Palestine, and hence 
he exultingly and in exaggerated expressions 
announces to her how instead of living in sterile 
mountain districts, and on barren rocky heights 
rendered insecure by wild beasts, she should 
henceforth make her home with him in the royal 
palace, and in the midst of its rich joys and 
blissful beauties, herself its loveliest flower, the 
most charming. and spicy of its gardens (see 
especially vers. 12-15). The enthusiastic lover 
does not consider that in this he says nothing 
that is really agreeable to her, but actually con- 
travenes her longing to escape into the open 
country from the close and sultry atmosphere of 
court life, any more than he concerns himself 
about the exaggerated character of his compari- 
sons, ¢. g. of the mountains around Shunem with 
Lebanon, or of the ‘‘little foxes” in Shulamith’s 
vineyards (ii. 15) with lions and panthers. Po- 
etical exaggerations of this sort are besides quite 
accordant with his taste (comp. ver. 4 and espe- 
cially vii. 5), and appear much less strange in 
him than the bold comparison of Zion or of 
Solomon’s palace with the heights of Lebanon 
and Hermon (according to Hrrzic, Borrcu., 
Renan, efc.,) would sound in the mouth of a 


simple shepherd.—Besides *N)2 “thou shalt 





come” shows*that the speaker had a definite 
term in mind, to which Shulamith wasto come 
from ‘‘Lebanon” as her previous residence 
(comp. Hrrzia in loc.), and that consequently the 
idea of going up and down from one peak of 
Lebanon to another (Detirzscu) is not found in 
the passage.*—Shalt journey from the top of 
Amana. The “summit” or the “top” of 
Amana is without doubt the mountain by the 
river Amana mentioned 2 Kin. y. 12 K’ri, that is 
to say that peak of the Lebanon or more accu- 
rately the Antilibanus-range, in which this river 
Amana, the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks or the 
Barada of the Arabs takes its rise. This peak, 
like the following Shenir and Hermon, stands of 
course by poetic license for the entire range. 
For the poet cannot have intended a contrast 
between the Lebanon in @ and these names of 
mountains that follow, but ‘he only varies the 
names because one meant the same to him ag 
another” (so correctly Hirzia, versus Devirzscu, 
HENGSTENB., efc.).—From the top of Shenir 
and Hermon. According to Deut. iii. 9 Shenir 
was the Amoritish name for Hermon itself, which 
thereby appears to be designated as the “snow 
mountain” (according to Jarcur on that pas- 
sage and the Tarqum on this). Still it is shown 
as well by the passage before us as by Ezek. 
xxvii. 5, 1 Chron. v. 23, that a distinction was 
commonly made between- Shenir which lay 
further to the north and Hermon (now Jebel 
esh-Sheikh) the more southern of the principal 
peaks in the entire Hermon or Antilibanus range 
(comp. Ropinson, Palest. II. p. 440 (edit. 1838), 
Brrtu. on 1 Chron. v. 23). As now Amana, 
where the Chrysorrhoas has its source, must be 
the peak lying farthest to the east or north-east, 
the enumeration of the three peaks or ridges be- 
longing to Antilibanus evidently proceeds from 
the north-east to the south-west, or from the 
region of Baalbec to that of Hasbeya and Paneas 
(comp. Hirzie tn loc.).—From dens of lions, 
from mountains of panthers. These ex- 
pressions as belonging to the description and 
only alluding in a general way to the wild and 
inhospitable character of the region about 
Shulamith’s home, areenot to be pressed for the 
sake of obtaining any more special sense, par- 
ticularly not so as with Kosrur, Borrcner, 
Hirzia, etc. to explain the lions of ‘the king 
of Israel and his magnates who have dragged 
the graceful roe Shulamith into his den!” Lions 
moreover must have had their haunts in the for- 





* (This interpretation certainly assumes such extraordinary 
exaggerations as to cast suspicion upon its correctness. 
Noyes says: “ Verses 8 and 9:seem to be introduced very ab- 
ruptly, and their import in this connection is not very obvi- 
ous. DéDERLEIN and others suppose them to be an; invitation 
to the bride to takeyan excursion with him, in order that 
they might admire together all that was grand and beautiful 
in scenery. Others suppose them to be an invitation to the 
maiden to come from a place of danger to a place of complete 
security in the arms of her lover.” Goop: “ By this forcible 
appeal the royal speaker invites his beloved to his arms as to 
a place of safety; and encourages her to look towards him 
for security amidst any dangers, either actual or imaginary, 
of which she might be apprehensive.” Burrowss: ‘“ These 
mountains thus beautiful but dangerous’ are put in contrast 
with the mountain of myrrh and the hill of frankincense. 
The beloved would have his spouse leave the former and 
seek his society in the retreats of the latter.” The majority 
of English commentators adopt a similar view, though with 
some variety in the figurative or symbolic sense which they 


| put upon the mountains in question.—Tr. ] é 
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ests of Lebanon, as well as in thé reeds on the 
banks of the Jordan (Zech. xi. 3; Jer. xii. 5) and 
on Bashan (Deut. xxxiii. 22). And panthers 
(this is the meaning of D’)3, not leopards, 


which as is known, are only found in Africa) are 
still found in the region of Lebanon according to 
modern travellers. (Burckuanrnpt, Jeisen in Sy- 
ten, pp. 99, 66). 

: Wate ), hoa hast ravished my heart, my 
sister, my bride. This double designation of 
his beloved as sister and as bride is neither 
meant to indicate a peculiarly intimate nor pre- 
eminently chaste and pure relation of love. The 
thing here intended by it is the designation of a 
certain relationship. As Solomon’s lawful wife 
Shulamith now, after the marriage has taken 
place, stands next to him as a sister to her 
brother.* She is not barely one of a number of 
wives (vi. 8) but a sisterly sharer of his royal 
rank and name. She is queen, as he is king, 
yes, a ‘*prince’s daughter,” vii. 2, asehe is a 
prince’s son (correctly Hirzig and Wxtsss.).— 


239 not “thou robbest me of courage” 


(Unpr., Macey.), nor ‘thou hast given _me 
courage” (Symm., Syr., Ewanp, Dérxn, Borr- 
cumr, Murer, Weissz., etc.), but ‘thou hast un- 
hearted me”’ (Dexirzscu) 2. e. ‘robbed me of 
my heart, so that it is no more mine but thine,” 
hast ‘enchanted me and made me wholly thine 
own.” +—With one of thy glances; literally 
‘with one from thy eyes,” 7. e. with a single one 
of the glances that proceed from them (Henes- 
TENB., Hrrzia, etc.); for the masc. WIN of the 


Kthibh, which is certainly to be retained, can- 
not refer to one of the two eyes (PY is never 


masc.), but only to one thing which comes forth 
from the eyes, an effect proceeding from them. }— 
With one chain of thy necklace. ‘he 
representation is ideal and hyperbolical as in 
the preceding verse. It proceeds in rapturous 
exaggerations as well here where it paints in 
detail, as before where it dealt in pompous and 
grandiloquent expressions. But to be sure, in 
the matter of love, it always remains true: 


small causes often produce great effects !— pay 
+ cr oe 
not ‘‘ringlet, lock of the front hair hanging 


down on the neck” (Hirzic), but neckchain, or 





* (Parrick: “ Sister is only a word of tenderness and en- 
dearment used by husbands to their wives > AS appears by the 
book of Tobit vii. 16; viii. 4,7. Noyes, with less cogency, 


compares Tibul. iii. 1, 26, TurRurp is consequently not war-. 


ranted in saying: “The union of the two appellations is of 
itself an almost decisive objection against all literal interpre- 
tation of the Song. When it is urged by the literalists that 
the term sister is merely used as an expression of endear- 
ment, it may be at once replied that that is the very last 
term which in chaste love a bridegroom would eyer think of 
applying to his bride.”] 

7 [Worpsworrn obtains substantially the same sense by 
arendering precisely the opposite: “ Lit.: Thow hast bde- 
hearted me. It implies the answering of heart to heart; the 
passing of one heart into another, so as to be united with it 
and fill it.”] 

¢ (Wint14ms, who remarks that “the Wri and many MSS, 
read F\FIN fem. to agree with PD” endeavors to account for 


the singularity of the expression so understood in the follow- 
ing manner: “ Supposing the royal bridegroom to have had 
a profile or side view of his bride in the present instance, 
only one eye or one side of her necklace would be observable ; 
yet this charms and overpowers him. TERTULLIAN mentions 
acustom in the East of women unveiling only one eye in 
conversation, while they keep the other covered ; and NIEBuaR 
mentions a like custom in some parts of Arabia. Trav. in 
Arab. I. p: 262,”] 





ornament (comp. the plur.: Prov. i. 9; Judg, 
viii. 16). D°3)78¥, since it is plural, can neither 
mean ‘‘neck” ‘(Srpt., Vuxa., Hrrzia, etc.) nor 
be a diminutive of endearment, “tiny neck” 
(Grusenius, Ewatp, Huiziesr., ete.). “It must 
rather denote something suspended about the 
neck, a necklace or jewelry for the neck,* and 
py a single piece or constituent of it. What 
Li St 


had enchanted the king was of course not the 
elegance or ingenious workmanship of this orna- 
ment itself, but that Shulamith’s neck looked so 
charmingly init. Comp. above on i. 10, 

Ver. 10. How fair is thy love, my sister, 
my bride. 0°)7 here again, not “breasts” 
(Sepr., Vunc., Luruer), but ‘caresses, mani- 
festations of love,” as i. 2. Comp. generally i. 
2,3. Solomon here gives back to his beloved 
with larger measure, what she had there de- 
clared of him when absent. 

Ver. 11. Liquid honey thy lips distil, my 
bride; honey and milk are under: thy 
tongue. As in the preceding verse, which like : 
the present consists of three clauses, the first 
two members refer to one and the same subject, 
so these two clauses aim to depict but one attri- 
bute or one characteristic of Shulamith, viz., her 
lovely discourse, how sweetly she talked. For 
it is to this that the figures of lips and tongue 
point, comp. on the one hand Proy. y. 8; vi. 24; 
vii. 5; xvi. 24; and on the other Ps, ly...22'; 
Ixvi. 17; x. 7; Prnpar, Wem. iii. 134; TuEocrir. 
Id, viii. 82 ff.; xx. 26 ff. The fragrant spittle of 
the kissing mouth can scarcely be intended (vs. 
Dope, Magn., Wetssz.), in spite of Arabic and 
classic parallels, that might be adduced (the 
saliva oris osculantis Horat. Od. I. 13,16; 
Caruxt. 99, 2, eic.). For the parallels ii. 14, y. 
13, 16, likewise refer to the loveliness of dis- 
course, not to the sweetness of kisses.—And 
the fragrance of thy garments is like the 
fragrance of Lebanon. As is shown by the 
parallel, Hos. xiv. 7, the Lebanon _of this pas- 
sage is not to be converted into m3 “ frankin- 


cense” as DorKe imagines, on account of the 
‘<sicut odor thuris” of the Vuta. (which proba- 
bly arose from misunderstanding the dc oon” 
AvBavod of the Srpr.). Modern travellers testify 
(Scuuzz, Lett. d. Allerh., Th. V. p. 459; Zetizr, 
Bibl. Worterbuch fiir d. Christl. Volk II. p. 42) 
that the cedar groves of Lebanon diffuse a strong 
balsamic odor. Isaac also commends the scent of 
his son Esau’s garments (Gen. xxvii. 27); and so 
Ps. xlv. 9 praises the garments of a, king cele- 
brating his marriage, which were perfumed with 
myrrh, aloes and cassia. 

5. Continuation. Vers. 12-15. 

Ver. 12. A garden locked is my sister, my 
bride; aspring locked, a fountain sealed. If 


instead of 44 in b we Were with about 50 Heb. Mss. 
of Kennicort, the Srpt., Vura., Syr., e¢c.,F to read 





Ms {Whether this conclusion be correct or not, the argument 
here urged in its favor is plainly not decisive ; for tho plural 
of NIN, the ordinary word for “ neck,” is more frequently 

sate 


used in a singular than a plural sense.—Tr, 
{ (So Tururp: The received ebrew text here gives not 


fa but by which our E. VY. renders “a spring.” Dut the 


’ 





word never occurs elsewhere in this sense; nor is jt indeed, 
in the singular, applied to aught but a heap of stones. ] 
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1a again, the comparison with the garden, being 
immediately repeated, would appear to be the 
main and prominent thought. But it is evi- 
dently more suitable that the figure of the 
spring, which is not carried out any further in 
what immediately follows, should be twice re- 
peated, in order that it may not be too abrupt. 


The change of the unusual ba (which means 


spring, fountain, as appears from Josh. xv. 19; 
Judg. i. 15; comp. English well, of which the 
German ‘‘ Wellen” (waves) is the plural) into {> 
which had been used just -before, would also be 
easier to explain, than a conversion of the latter 
into the former expression. The garden and the 
spring being locked up and sealed, naturally in- 
dicates that the access is open only to the owner 
and possessor himself. Comp. ver. 16, where 
Shulamith designates her hidden charms first as 
her own garden, then as Solomon’s; also Prov. 
y. 15-18, where the figure of a spring is likewise 
applied to the natural relation between a wife 
and her wedded lord, so that she is represented 
by a fountain absolutely inaccessible to all men 
except her husband, and the right of the latter 
freely to enjoy and to refresh himself with the 
waters of this spring is clearly presupposed.* 
A previous coyness of Shulamith toward her 
lover (Hrrzic, Varu., eéc.) is not at all the thing 
intended. 

Vers. 13, 14. A more minute description of the 
garden, 7. ¢., of the charms of Shulamith, in so 
far as they may be represented by the choice 
plants and delicious fruits of a pleasure garden, 
accessible only to the king; an expansion there- 
fore of 12a (as 12 6 is more fully unfolded in 
ver. 15). Thy plants are an orchard of 


pomegranates. nov means here as in Ex. 
xxxi. 5, not a plantation (Hanasrenz.), but a 
single plant, literally a shoot, sprout (comp. now 
Ps. lxxx. 12; Jer. xvii. 8; Ezek. xvii: 6,7). By 
this figurative expression are denoted the charms, 
the ravishing beauties of the beloved in general, 
not specially her limbs (Hrrzia), or the fragrance 
of her unguents (Wersss.). A particular ex- 
planation of the individual products of the gar- 
den is, on the whole, impossible, and it leads to 


what is at variance with good taste. 07°99 
pomegranates, 7. ¢., the trees, not their fruit 


(DorKe, Ewaxp, Weisss.); for the fruit is men- 
tioned afterwards.—On the different opinions 








* [Fry imagines that this and the following es do not 
“contaifl comparisons of the bride, but are descriptive of 
the residence prepared for her reception.” Ue translates: 
“ A garden is enclosed, my sister espoused,” e/c. M\AUNDRELL, 
in his Journey says: “ About the distance of one hundred and 
forty paces from these pools [7. e. of Solomon] is the fountain 
‘from which they principally derive their waters. This the 
friars told us was the sealed fountain, to which the holy 
spouse is compared, Cant. iv. 12. And they pretend a tradi- 
tion that King Solomon shut up these springs, and kept the 
door of them sealed with his signet, to preserve the waters 
for his own drinking in their natural freshness and purity. 
Nor was it difficult thus to secure them, they rising under 
ground, and having no avenue to them but a little hole like 
the mouth of a narrow well. These waters wind along 
through two rooms cut out of the solid rock, which are 
arched over with stone arches, very ancient, perhaps the 
work of Solomon himself. Below the pool runs down a nar- 
row, rocky valley, inclosed on both sides with high moun- 
tains ; this, they told us, was the enclosed garden alluded to 
in the same Song.”] 





respecting the etymology of D749, comp. the 
Introduction, 3 3 Rem. 2.— With most excel- 
lent fruit; lit, ‘with fruit of excellencies”’ 
(O”J3) as vii. 14). The fruit of the pomegranate 


trees before mentioned may. very well be in- 
tended ; DY with does not necessarily, as is shown 


by i. 11, introduce something entirely new and 
of a different sort (vs. WrIssz.) — Cyprus 
flowers with nards. As already remarked 
on i, 12, 14, the cyprus flower or alhenna was 
the only one of these plants, which was also 
cultivated in Palestine. The nard grass, grown 
only in India, is therefore simply added here for 
the sake of the delightfully fragrant unguent 
obtained from it, as in the following verse in- 
cense, calamus, cinnamon, and probably also 
saffron are exotic plants known to the Hebrews 
only from their aromatic products. The descrip- 
tion accordingly loses itself here again in rap- 
turous exaggerations and improbabilities in 
natural history, which however at the same time 
bear witness to an extensive knowledge of na- 
ture (comp. Introduc. 3 8, Rem. 1).—Nard and 


crocus, calamus and cinnamon. 0213, 
Cuatp. DDD, Supr. x«pdxoc (comp. Sanskrit, 
kunkuma) is the saffron flower, (Crocus sativus) 
indigenous in India, but introduced also. into 
Egypt and Asia Minor, and consequently per- 
haps also into Palestine. A water was prepared 
from it for smelling bottles, with a pungent 
but agreeable odor, which was a great favorite 
In antiquity; comp. Winzr R. W. B. Art. 
“Safran.” —i1p, SEPT. cdAauoc, is, according to 
Jer. vi. 20; Isa. xliii. 24; Ezek. xxvii. 19, am 
article of trade brought from Arabia Felix,, 
sweet cane, calamus. The calamus (juncuss 
odoratus, Prin. XII. 22; XXI. 18) which accord-. 
ing to THEorHRastus, PLiny and Srrazo, grew 
in Coelesyria and by the lake of Gennesaret,, 


was of an inferior and less valuable sort.— pap» 


a Semitic name, as it would appear (lit. “the 
reed,” or the ‘rolled together,” from DIP=Mp), 


in case 1t is not of Indian origin, and connected. 
with the Malay kaitnamanis (so Ropiarr, Addita- 
menta ad Thesaur., p. 111) signifies cinnamon, 
which, according to Hunropor. III. 111 came. 
through Arabia from the remotest south, that is, 
probably from Ceylon.—With every variety 
of incense woods, z.¢., with every species of 
wood, which yields a fragrant gum of the nature 
of frankincense, or when pulverized is used as 
‘aromatic dust,” or as a powder to be sprinkled: 
for fumigation. In opposition to the reading 


aa ‘SY (Serr., Vettu., DérKe), see Hirata, 
in loc.—Myrrh and aloes, with all the chief 
spices. For myrrh comp. on i. 13; and for 
aloes (noAN or DIT, as Prov. vii. 17.; Num. 
xxiv. 6; Gr. dyd2Aoyov, Sanskr. aguru, aghil), 
see Winer, R. W. B.—Under “all the chief (lit., 
all’ heads of ) aromatic plants,” balsams or spices: 
(onwa a general expression, as in Ex. xxx. 23; 
Esth. ii. 12), in addition to the substances al- 
ready named, cassia is especially to be regarded! 
as included. For according to Ex. xxx. 23 ff, 
this particular aromatic product was mingled, 
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with myrrh, calamus and cinnamon, in the holy 
anointing oil, and in Ps. xlv. 9 (8) it appears 
with myrrh and aloes among the precious spices, 
with which the garments of the royal bridegroom 
ere perfumed. at hs 
Tp et. 15. Further expansion of ver. 12 6.—A 
garden spring (art thou), a well of living 
water. Comp. Gen. xxvi. 19; Jer. ii. 13. By 
the “garden spring” (lit. spring of gardens) 
Hirzig understands the fountain of Siloah in 
particular—an assumption which is the more 


gratuitous, as the allusion to nov’ which he finds 


in ondw ver. 13, exists merely in the fancy of 
the overacute modern critic, in spite of Neh. iii. 
15; Isa. viii. 6; Eccles. ii. 6, e¢e.—And streams 
from Lebanon, 7. e., water as fresh and de- 
lightfully refreshing as the gushing streams fed 
by the snows of Lebanon, Jer. xviii. 14. On 
the figure comp. besides Prov. y. 15, the Pheni- 
cian inscription of Kition (No. 2) adduced by 
Hirzre, in which a husband calls his deceased 
wife "M1, @. ¢., "TM YAN, ‘the spring of my life.” 

6, THE COMPLETE UNION OF THE LOVERS, ver. 16, 
vy. 1.—Ibn Ezra, followed by Ewaxp and Dr- 
LiTzscH, correctly puts the whole of ver. 16 into 
the mouth of Shulamith. The contrast of 31 my 


garden in a with 1339 his garden in B does not 


make in fayor of two speakers, but simply brings 
out the thought that her garden is his, and there- 
fore that she, with all she has and is, belongs to 
him; a delicately refined suggestion which is 
lost by dividing the verse between the lover and 
his beloved, as approved in recent times (Dérxg, 
Maen., Borron., Hrrz., Run., etc.). 

Ver. 16. Awake, north wind, and come, 
© south. Shulamith in her poetically excited 
frame summons just these two winds to blow 
upon her garden, because neither the east wind 
with its parching effects and its frequent storms 
(Gen. xli. 6; Isa, xxvii. 8), nor the rainy west 
wind (1 Kin. xviii. 44 f; Luke xii. 54) would be 
suitable in the connection; and yet two opposite 
Winds must be named, as it is nota blowing off 
or blowing away that is intended, but causing 
the odors to flow forth and wafting them in all 
directions.* That its spices may flow, i. ¢., 
that every thing in me, which pleases my lover, 
all my charms may show themselves to him in 
their full power and loveliness.—Let my be. 
loved come to his garden, and eat his ex- 
cellent fruits. The language here becomes 
plainer, and passes over into a solicitation to her 
lover to enjoy to the full, her charms which he 
had been praising (for TDN “to eat”? in this 


comp. Proy. xxx. 20.) Yet she expresses this 
wish not by a direct address to him, but by speak- 





* [Burrowrs: ‘The east wind is, in Palestine, generally 
withering and tempestuous; the west wind brings from the 
sea Clouds of rain, or dark, damp air; the north wind is cool- 
ing and refreshing, its power being broken by the mountain 
chain of Lebanon; the south wind, though hot, has its heat 
mitigated in the upland regions, and is neyer stormy. The 
north wind is called on to “arise,” because it is more power- 
ful and strong; the south wind to “come,” as though it were 
the soft breathing zephyr. The north wind brought clear 
Weather; the south wind was warm and moist. -The bride 
here calls for the north wind, that thereby all clouds may be 
‘swept away and the sky cleared; and for the south wind that 
its genial influence might ripen the fruits of the garden and 
draw forth the fragrance of the flowers.”] 





ing of him in the third person—a token of her 
chaste, modest and bashful mind.—Chap, v. i. I 
come to my garden, my sister, my bride. 
That Solomon is here the speaker, whilst full of 
rapture he sets himself to comply with his be- 
loved’s invitation and to devote himself entirely 
to her loving embrace incontestably appears from 


the correspondence of ‘N32 with N12” in 6 of the 
preceding verse, and of NIN here with 2281 
there. These verbs, as well as “DN (= "hop? 
“T pluck,” Ex. xvi. 16) and WW are not to be 
taken as preterites: ‘‘I have come,” etc., (DEL., 
as the Supr., Vunc., LurHer, efc.,) because the 
acme of love’s enjoyment, to which both are 
tending, was by no means reached and exhausted 
by a single conjugal embrace, but strictly as 
present, as serving to state that which is in the 
very act of being performed.* Comp. JJ)"; i. 
9, and numerous examples in Ewatp, Lehrb., 3 
185 ¢, [Gruun’s Heb. Gram., 3 262, 2.|—I pluck 
my myrtrh.....tITeatmyhoney..... 
I drink my wine. A threefold declaration in 
different forms of his immediate readiness to en- 
joy the charms of his beloved, with a partial re- 
turn to the figuresin iv. 10, 11, 13.+—Hat friends, 
drink and drink to repletion, O beloved. 
Every other understanding of these closing verses 
seems inappropriate and forced but that already 
suggested, according to which they are an en- 
couraging address of the bridegroom to the wed- 
ding guests, who remain behind at the table. 
Thus, e. g., that of Ewaxp, that Shulamith des- 
cribes in these words the way in which her dis- 
tant lover, if she were with him and were cele- 
brating her marriage with him, would remember 
his friends; the strange and burlesque idea of 
Borrcuer referred to above, p. 72; that, too, of 
Ercunorn, Magnus, Hirata: that the words are 
an exhortation of the poet to the two lovers to 
‘enjoy their love and intoxicate themselves there- 
with ; and the like views of others, according to 
which Solomon either encourages his beloved 
(Umer., HENGSTENB., Haun) or she him (WEIsss.) 
to. the enjoyment of love. These latter views are 
based upon an untenable translation of DIF by 


“love” as though it were the object of WDW («in- 
toxicate yourselves with love”’) fon oN with 
the seriptio plena is plur. of WT “beloved” 
(comp. oni. 2), and consequently Prov. vii. 18 
(where it is DT “caresses” with the seriptio 


defectiva) cannot decide for the present case. The 
Szrr., Vurc., Luruer, Dopxs, Varn., DEt., are 
substantially correct, the last of whom adtls the 


Just remark in explanation: “For each (of the. 


guests) was to have his share in tasting the joy 
of this day.” 





*[There is no reference in the language here employed to 
any thing low and sensual, but to 
ment in the society and converse of his charming bride. The 
passage is thus appropriately paraphrased by 'Taytor: “ T al- 
ready enjoy the pleasure of your company and conversation ; 
these are as grateful to my mind as delicious food could be to 
my palate : I could not drink wine and milk with greater 
satisfaction.” He also gives a like figurative turn to the last 
clause : “And you, my friends, partake the relish of those 
pleasures which you hear from the lips of my beloved, and of 
ee Mas fee: which you behold in her deportment and ad 


} [But see *}9 vii. 13.—Tr,J 


pure and elevated enjoy- ~ 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, That the action of the Canticles reaches its 
centre and acme in this act, and especially at the 
close of it, cannot be doubted upon an unpreju- 
diced view of the whole. ‘‘The newly wedded 
bride is now inthe arms cf her husband and 
king. Their ardent mutual love is the joyous 
spectacle presented to a festive assembly, which 
is attached to the king by friendship and love. 
Every where the feeling suited to a wedding, en- 
joyment, and this enjoyment shared by loving 


sympathy. Arrived at the summit of love’s mys- 


tery and moving there with holy purity the song 
here dies away amid the revelry of the guests.” 
(Det., p. 115.) 

2. The recognition of the central and superior 
significance of this section is of necessity precluded 
upon the allegorical interpretation, because it 
fails to perceive the organic progress of the ac- 
tion in general, and supposes the union of the 
two lovers to have become complete long before 

- this, (comp. above, p.56) so as neither to require 
nor admit of increase. This wnio mystica, this 
perfect union of Christ with His church or with 
the individual soul it consequently finds not at 
the conclusion merely, but already indicated at 
the very beginning of the present act in the ‘bed 
of Solomon,” iii. 7, by which it is true many alle- 


gorists understand every different sort of thing, , 


(e.g-, lun Ezra, the land of Israel; the Tara. 
and in recent times again Jo. Lancs, the temple; 
Sancrrvus, prayer; Tazoporer, the Holy Scrip- 
tures; Aponius, the cross of Christ; and Os1an- 
per, the free exercise of religion even!) But 
the majority find represented in it the communion 
of believers with Christ at the acme of its per- 
fection, whether their particular explanation 
points to Christ Himself (Amprosn), or they find 
symbolized in it the heart of the Christian be- 
liever in conformity with Eph. iii. 17 (Cocozr., 
etc.,) or the free access of believers to the throne 
of grace in this world and the next (Jou. Marcx.), 
or ‘the church militant on earth, in which many 
children are born to the Lord” (Srarke after 
many of the older writers, as Grucory the Great, 
Casstopor., Bepa, Catov., Heuniscu, etc.), or 
«the intimate relation between the heavenly 
Solomon and the church” (Henasr.), or the 
‘kingdom administered by Solomon, so far as its 
power is directed ad extra” (Haun). In the 
case of the scdan or magnificent couch ({)0D8 iii. 
9) this divergence of interpretations is repeated 
with a prevailing disposition to refer it to the 
unio mystica. For besides the holy of holies in 
the temple (Tana. ), or the word of God (Mercen.), 
or the church (ZELTN.), or the human nature of 
Christ (Ampros., ATHANAS., Greq., Beps, AN- 
seLm, Jo. LAna@s), it is particularly the work of 
redemption with the gracious results proceeding 
from it (SancrTIUs ; similarly Coccrrus, GROENE- 
WEGEN, STARK, edc.,) or as expressed by Hrne- 
stpnperG: “the glory of those measures by 
which the heavenly Solomon brings the Gentile 
nations into His kingdom,” that is supposed to 
be intended by this figure of the sedan.* It is 





* {Weiss expounds it of the holy of holies in ‘Solomon’s 
ay ; the Geneva yersion of “The temple which Solomon 
made a Tarupe and Worpsworts, of the cross of Christ: 


| 1-7 “must have its own distinct allegorical import. 





the same with iii. 11, where the “day of Solo- 
mon’s marriage” according to STARKE signifies 
three things: 1. The day of salvation, when a 
sinner yields to converting grace, and is united 
to Christ by faith; 2. The day of the resurrec- 
tion of the just, when Christ will make them par- 
takers of the blessedness of the world to come. 
3. The time when the Jewish people, who have 
long rejected Him shall crown Him in faith and 
publicly acknowledge Him as their bridegroom— 
an explanation with which most of the older and 
the later writers (even Henastrns., Haun, etes,) 
substantially agree, especially in so far that 
nearly all of them understand by the mother of 
Solomon the church of the Old Testament or the 
people of Israel, and by the crown with which 
she adorns her son the entire body of converted 
souls, which are an ornament and an honor to 
the Messiah,* comp. Phil. iv. 1; 1 Thes. ii. 19, 
etc. 

This method of putting every possible inter- 
pretation upon every particular thing, and thus 
attaining an extravagant exuberance of multi- 
farious significations, is also followed, of course, 
by the allegorists in the enthusiastic description 
of the beauty of the bride iniv. 1 ff. The hair 
of Shulamith compared with the flock of goats is 
made to signify either the entire body of believers 
or the weak and despised members of the church, 
or onthe contrary, those who strive after a higher 
measure of perfection, the prelates of the church 
who have a keen eye like the goats, seek their 
food on the summits, eat whatis green and chew 
the cud, and have parted hoofs and horns, where- 
with to fight the heretics! The teeth of the be- 
loved are prelates who feed upon the Scriptures, 
or teachers who attack the heretics; the lips 
either the preachers of God’s word or confessions 
of faith of the church; the neck the Holy Scrip- 
tures or the steadfastness and assured hope of 
believers; the breasts compared with twin roes 
cither the law and the gospel, or the Old and New 
Testament, or the Jews and Gentiles, or the 
eastern and western church, or baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as the two sacraments of the 





The WESTMINSTER ANNOTATIONS, Moopy Stuart and B. M. 
Smita, of the person of Christ; ADELAIDE Newton, of the 
church; Ainsworrs, of Christ and Mis church; Scort, the 
everlasting covenant which Christ has meditated in our be- 
half; PaiRicK, the preaching of the gospel by which the 
church is carried triumphantly through the world; WILLIAMS, 
the gospel in its onward progress; hry and Burrowes, that 
conveyance, or those methods of divine grace by which the 
believer is carried onward toward heaven; G1Luand Henry, 
hesitate between the human nature of Christ, the church, the 
gospel, and the plan of salvation. Burrowes says: “It seems 
no part of the mind of the Spirit that we should take this 
description to pieces and try to allegorize the several parts.” 
TuRupp also conveniently 4leclines to carry the allegory 
through in all its details; ‘It is not necessary to suppose that 
any significance is intended in the assignment ot separate 
materials to particular parts of the vehicle.” Scorr, however, 
is ready with distinct meanings for the “pillars of silver,” the 
“ bottom of gold,” and the “covering of purple.” And Turupp 
himself insists that every separate feature of the bride ma 
the 
comparisons would be as extravagant on the allegorical as on 
the literal interpretation, if the former were not to be carried 
out into details; andin fact that interpretation is virtually 
literal which refuses to see any allegory except in the general 
words ‘Thou art fair.’” ipl f 

* Besides this prevalent form of the spiritual interpretation 
ofiii. 11 there are various others of a more trifling character, es- 
pecially among the older exegetes of whom, ¢. g., Bepa and 
ANSELM expound the wedding day of Christ’s conception and 
birth; Honorrus v. AUTUN and BERNARD of the death and 
resurrection of the Lord (and then the “crown” naturally 
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church!* The locking up of the garden iv. 12 
ff, denotes the strong protection with which God 
surrounds His church as with a wall of fire; the 
sealing is the gracious operations of the Holy 
Spirit on the church to enlighten and preserve it, 
Eph. iv. 80, The blowing of the north and south 
wind, iv. 16 also signifies the Holy Spirit in the 
varied operations of His grace, purifying, quick- 
ening, comforting, rendering fruitful, etc. ; and 
the ** coming of the bridegroom into his garden 
y. 1) according to the chronological expositors 
cee the dawn of some new epoch in church 
history, ¢.g., according to CoccE1us the times 
immediately succeeding Constantine the Great ; 
according to Hxruniscu the ante-reformation 
period from the time of the great Schism (1378); 
according to Corn. A Laripz the incipient old age 
of the church, edc., but according to the greater 
number the particular times when Christ enters 
with the heavenly blessings of His grace into the 
hearts of believers (Rev. iii. 20; John xiy. 23), 
or the threefold advent of the Redeemer: 1. In 
the form of aservant to found His church. 2. 
His invisible coming by His Holy Spirit to every 
individual of His people. 8. His eschatological 
coming at the judgment and the consummation. 
Compare generally the multitude of old interpre- 
tations of -this sort collected by Srarxz on this 
section; also Winkens, Fray Luis ps Leon, p. 
207, 215, and Durscu, Symbolik der Christlichen 
veligion, Vol. IL. ( Liibing., 1859),) passim. 

3. Against such excesses and capricious trifling 
there is no protection but in that historical exe- 
gesis, which on the basis of the meaning of the 
words impartially ascertained endeavors, it is 
true, to point out the relations in which this ac- 
tion stands to the mysteries of revelation and re- 
demption, and so to make application of its con- 
tents to the matters of the Christian life, but 
conscientiously refrains from all secking or 
chasing after any direct spiritual and practical 








~ 


becomes either the crown of thorns, or the crown of glory be- 
longing to His resurrection and exaltation), whilst chronologi- 
cal expositors as R EINHARD, HEUNISCH, ¢eéc., connect the wedding 
day with the epoch of ConstanrINE the Great, or the conver- 
sion of the heathen in a body by the church, and Catholics 
like Cornettus a Lapipe and Caumer explain the “mother” of 
Solomon of the Virgin Mary.” 

* (‘he two breasts are further explained in the notes of the 
Doway version to mean the loye of God and the love of our 
neighbor; in the GENEVA, knowledge and zeal; by Moopy 
Stuarz and M. B. Surrn, faith and love; Pawricx, the preach- 
ers respectively among Jewish Christians and among the 
Gentiles; AINsworrH, the loving affection, wholesome doc- 
trines, sweet consolations and gracious beneficence of the 
church; Scorr, the believer's simplicity of affection for Christ 
and the delight which Christ reciprocally takes in him: 
THrupp, Weiss and Worpsworra, the fountains of nourish. 
ment whence is drawn the milk of pure and sound doctrine; 
while Git allows a choice between ministers of the gospel, 
the two Testaments, the two Sacraments and the two great 
commandments of the law. Burrowes, whom none can sus- 
pect of an indisposition to allegorize, has the good taste to re- 
yolt at such mangling of inspired emblems, He says, p. 359, 
“In the comparison of the foregoing verses the thing to be il? 
lustrated is the general beauty of the pious soul in the eyes of 
Jesus. Losing sight of this most commentators have marred 
the passage by Separating these emblems from one another, 
and appropriating them to other uses than the one intended 
by the Holy Spirit. What would be thought of a person who 
under the plea of heightening the effect of a picture by a great 
artist, should cut out the several figaires, the trees, the waters, 
the tinted clouds, and exhibit them apart in every imaginable 
variety of light and position? This would show something 
more than want of judgment. No argument would be neces- 
sary to make us feel that such was never the mind of the 
artist, The common method of expounding this and the other 
kindred passages in the Song, seems no less unreasonable,” 


interpretation of individual passages, much less 
of individual words. Toa such an exegesis there 
appear to be chiefly three particulars of especial 
consequence in that stage of the action which is 
represented in this act: the elevation of the bride 
from a low condition to royal dignity and glory ; 
her wondrous beauty as the ground of this eleva- 
tion; and her chaste and humble mind which 
impels her to belong only to her lover and to live 
for him alone. 

a. The simple country maiden from the tribe 
of Issachar is raised to be queen of all Isracl, 
conducted in Solomon’s stately couch with a 
brilliant military escort, welcomed by the women 
of Jerusalem with pride and admiration, brought 
for her marriage to his splendid palace in Zion 
by Solomon, the most famous prince of his time. 
Here full of rapture he declares to her that he 
loves and admires her more than all beside, that 
she has completely won and captivated him, so 
that his heart belongs to her alone, and that she is 
henceforth to exchange her humble surroundings 
and her country home for his royal palace and 
its rich enjoyments and brilliant pleasures (see 
especially iv. 8,9). In like manner Christ, who 
is a greater than Solomon, who is King of all 
kings, and Lord of all lords, has exalted His 
church from misery and a low estate to a partici- 
pation in Ilis divine glory; He has made the 


; despised and forsaken “His sister and bride,” a 


joint-heir of His eternal glory in heayen, has re- 
ceived her into His kingdom, into His heavenly 
Father’s house and there prepared a place for her, 
which she shall neyer be willing to exchange for 
her former abode in a remote and foreign land, 
in the wilderness of a sinful, earthly life. For 
the infinite superiority of that exaltation which 
the church of the Lord has experienced above 
that of Shulamith, and which every penitent and 
believing soul in it still experiences day by day, 
is shown in this that the shepherd girl from 
northern Palestine might with good reason look 
wistfully back to her poverty from Solomon’s 
palace, that her desire to return from the sultry 
life of the court to the fresh cool mountain air of 
her home was but too well justified, whilst the 
soul which has been translated out of the wretch- 
edness of a sinful worldly life into the blessed 
communion of God’s grace, has no occasion nor 
right to be dissatisfied with its new, home, but on 
the contrary has gained unmingled joy, delight 
and imperishable glory instead of its former con- 
dition of unhappy bondage and darkness. 

6. The cause of Shulamith’s elevation to ke 
queen of her people lay in her wonderful beauty, 
which throws the king into such an ecstasy that 
he analyzes it with the utmost detail in order 
that he may adduce the finest objects of nature, 
which his realm affords, to set forth her charms; 
yes, that he represents one Single glance of her 
eyes, one chain from the ornaments of -her neck 
as possessed of the power to chain him to her 
completely. Soalso it is the beauty and god-like 
dignity, originally belonging to human nature, ob- 
scured indeed by sin, but not completely and for 
ever destroyed, which brought the Lord down to 
our earth and made Him*our Redeemer, the royal 
bridegroom and loving husband of His church. 
But there is this difference between the earthly 
Solomon and his celestial antitype, that the latter 
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must restore the partially destroyed and hideously 
distorted beauty of His beloved before He can 
raise her to sit with Him on His throne; He must 
in order to effect this restoration endure the direst 
sufferings; He must redeem the poor captive 
from the prince of this world by the ransom of 
His own precious blood; and afterwards, too, He 
must with much trouble and pains seek to retain 
her whom He has dearly purchased in the way of 
righteousness and truth and preserve her from 
falling back again into the defilement of sin. The 
heavenly Solomon can never, during the course 
of this present world, attain to a really pure and 
undisturbed joy in His bride. He has quite too 
much to do in cleansing her ever anew with the 
washing of water by the word in order to pre-4 
sent her to Himself holy and without blemish, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing (Eph. 
v. 26, 27). The heavenly bridegroom of souls 
can neither sing to His church asa whole, nor to 
its individual members such a praise of her 
beauty as was sung by Shulamith’s husband, 
culminating in the encomium, ‘‘Thou art all 
fair, my dear, and there is not a blemish in 
- thee,” iv. 7. He has, on the contrary, but 
too abundant occasion to speak to her in the 
tone adopted in the 16th chapter of the prophet 
Ezekiel. He must too often hold up before 
her not only the wretchedness of her birth and 
the misery of the first days of her childhood, but 
also the gross unfaithfulness and scandalous de- 
filement of the flesh and spirit, of which, though 
His elect and His beloved, she has since made her- 
self guilty. And He must all the more postpone 
her entrance upon the full enjoyment of His 
blessed society and His heavenly benefits until the 
future state, for the reason that she is previously 
lacking in many respects in another virtue which 
is most of all commended in Shulamith, her his- 
torical type. This is: 

c. The chaste and humble mind, which the be- 
loved of the earthly Solomon still preserved even 
after her elevation to regal dignity and glory, 
that child-like, pure ard obedient heart which 
she brings to her husband, and in virtue of which 
she will belong only to him and offer the swect- 
scented flowers and delightful fruit of her garden 
to him for his exclusive enjoyment. On the 





ground of this most sterling of all the qualities of 
his beloved, this crown of her virtues, Solomon 
celebrates on the very day of his marriage, his 
perfect union with her; the locked garden, the 
bolted and sealed fountain is opened to him for 
his comfort and refreshment.—The Church, as,the 
bride of the Lord, remains a mere bride so long 
as she has to suffer and to fight here below, be- 
cause she does not remain a locked garden and a 
sealed fountain, to the extent that this could be 
affirmed of her Old Testament type; because, on 
the contrary, she too often admits the seductive 
and defiling powers of sin and of the world to the 
sanctuary of her virginity, and allows them to 
desecrate the temple of her heart. Not until the 
end of days will her perfect union with the heay- 
enly bridegroom be consummated, when she has 
suffered and contended to the full, and the great 
mystery, of which Paul writes, Eph. v. 32, has 
deen fulfilled by the final and visible coming of 
her beloved. Until then it is only individual 
souls in the midst of her, that band of His faithful 
and elect, who are truly known to the Lord alone 
(2 Tim. ii. 19; Rom. viii. 28 ff.), whom He raises 
to the blessed height of a most intimate commu- 
nion with Himself, and by the outpouring of His 
love in their hearts makes them partakers of the 
full blessings of}His heavenly grace. This is that 
invisible communion of saints, which, as the true 
salt of the earth and light of the world, forms the 
real soul of Christendom, the genuine realization 
of the idea of the Church; which, asthe true 
Bride of the Lamb, day by day with longing hearts 
unites in the supplication of the Spirit: ‘‘ Come, 
Lord Jesus,” Rev. xxii. 17; which, as the entire 
body of the wise virgins (Matth. xxy. 10) with 
loins girded and lamps burning (Luke xii. 35) 
waits and watches until He comes ‘that is holy 
and that is true, that openeth and no man shut- 
teth; and shutteth and no man openeth” (Rey. 
iii. 7); which shall therefore one day in glorious 
reality and with never-ending joy experience the 
fulfilment of that desire which bids them sigh and 
cry here below: 


Oh! come, do come, Thou Sun, 
And bring us every one 

To endless joy and light, 

Thy halls of pure delight, 
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FOURTH SONG. 


Shulamith’s ionging for her home again awakened. 


Cuap. V. 2—VIII. 4. ¢ 
FIRST SCENE: 
SHULAMITH AND THE DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM, 
(Car. V. 2—VI. 3.) 


SHULAMITH (relating a dream). 


2 I was sleeping, but my heart was waking’— 
Hark!’ my beloved is knocking: 
‘ Open‘ to me, my sister, 
my dear, my dove, my perfect ;5 
for® my head is filled with dew, 
my locks with drops of the night!’ 
3 “T" have taken off my dress, 
how shall I put it on? 
I have washed my feet, 
how® shall I soil them ?”?— 
4 My’ beloved extended his hand through the window,” 
and I was inwardly excited" for him. 
5 Up I rose to open to my beloved, 
and my hands dropped with myrrh, 
and my fingers with liquid myrrh, 
upon the handle of the bolt. 
6 I opened to my beloved, 
and my beloved had turned” away, Was gone; 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 [Wict., Mar.: The voice of the Church.] 
2 The unmistakably close connection of these words with what follows “ Hark! my beloved knocking!” gives to both the. 
participles J} uw and VW the sense of imperfects. Hrrzi¢ correctly says: “The connection makes the two partic. as well as 


pps express the relative past (comp. Jer. Xxxviii, 26; Ex. y. 8); and this first part of the verse is therefore—py>on3 Gen. 
Sra a Sy wae 
8 Lit. “The sound of my beloved knocking,” eéc. Comp. ii. 8. P57 is not in apposition to 14)%J, but the predicate, 
and for this reason is without the article; comp. Gen. iii. 8 [see G@REEN’s Chrestom., p. 95, on this passage]. Hurzre correctly : 
es Dip is just the knocking, and is known to be ny "ip by the accompanying words.” 

4 [Mar.: Christ to the Church.] a 

5 (Cov., Mar., Cran., BisH.: darling. GENEY., ENG. Vrr.: undefiled. ] 

6 ‘WY before "UST assigns the reason as \Y/ Eccles. vi. 12, or as 13. Cant. ii. 11. 


7 [Mar.: The voice of the spouses. ] 
8 The prolonged form MIDS instead of ys or 71"N serves to make the question more emphatic, like our “How could 
ep 
I....? Howcan youask meto..... ( 
® (Mat.: The voice of the Church speaking of Christ. ] 
10 [Wict., Mat.: hole. Geney., ENG. VER.: hole of the door.] 
ll |Gxuney.: Mine heart was affectioned toward him. Marg. as En 


a. VER.: p : 
12 pon cognate with pan “to embrace” is Substantially sy ey Pow obs were wacko ] 


nonymous with JAD “to turn ;” comp. the Hith. in the senso 

of “turning and forsaking,” Jer. xxxi. 22, as well as the substantive Q) PDT “that which is turned or rounded,” vii. 2 be- 
. _ J ; 

low. “He had turned away” is now strengthened by adding the synonyme *)}) to express his total disappearance. Symara- 

CHUS correctly: amoveicas amAGe, and still better the Vuta.: “at ille decti i ae 

ie aes tre ba e declinaverat atque transierat ;” for the pluperfect sense 
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my soul failed,’ when he spoke ;? 
I sought him but I did not find him, 
I called him but he answered me not. 

7 Found’ me then the watchmen, who go around in the city ; 

they struck me, wounded me, 

took my veil* off from me, 

the watchmen of the walls. 
8 T° adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

if ye find my beloved— 

what shall ye tell him? 

“that I am sick of love.” 


DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 


9 What’ is thy beloved more than (any other) beloved,’ 
thou fairest among women ? 
What is thy beloved more than (any other) beloved, 
that thou dost adjure us thus? 


be SHULAMITH. 


10 My’ beloved is white and ruddy, 
distinguished above ten thousand. 
11 His head is pure gold, 
his locks are hill upon hill,° 
black as a raven.° 
12 His eyes like doves by brooks of water, 
bathing in milk, sitting on fulness.™ 
13 His cheeks like a bed of balm, 
towers of spice plants ;” 
his lips lilies, 
dropping liquid myrrh. 
14 His hands golden rods, 
encased in turquoises ;% 
his body a figure of ivory, 
veiled with sapphires. ° 


1 Comp. Gen. xlii. 8: By) NY”. [Cov., Mar.: Now like as aforetime, when he spake, my heart could not refrain. 


Wict., Dow.: melted. Burrowes: sunk in consequence of what he had said. Noyes, better: I was not in my senses while 


he spake. E 
. one read instead of 373, 7373 and either explain this from the Arabic as equivalent to Ayps “at his going 


: : . : ure 
away, at his departure” (Ew., eéc.) or (comparing the Arab. dabra= 8 “behind him,” (Hirz.) with which Umsrerit’s 
reference of }49'73 to a verb \3°I “to follow” (‘I went out to follow him ») substantially agrees, But all these explana- 
tions, as well as that of WHEISSBACH, according to which we should read 9°33 “on his account, for his sake,” lack the requi- 
afer 


site confirmation in point of language. 
8 [Mat.: The Church complaineth of her persecutors. ] eet 
4 fWiow.: mantle. Cov.,Marz.: garment. Cran., Brsu.: kerchief. Dow.: cloak.] 


5 |Mar.: The spousess speaketh to her companions. ] 3 
6 HWrok: The voice of friends saith to the Church. Which is thy lemman (lover) of the loved? Mar.: The voice of the: 


Synagogue. Who is thy love above other lovers—or what can thy love do more than other loyes?] 
7 4)"119 beyond any one who is a beloved, 7. ¢., more excellent than any other. ‘})‘J here simply states the idea in a ge~ 


neral form, and {2 is comparative, expressing the superiority of one thing above another, as in 10 DB. 


8 [Wict.: The voice of the Church of Christ saith to'the friends. Mat.; The Church answering of Christ.] : 

9 [Wrcu.: as bunches of palms. Dow.: as the branches of palm trees, GENEV.: curled. ENG. VER.: bushy. THRUPP im 
imitation of the reduplicated form in Hebrew: flow flowingly.] 

10 (Coy., MAt.: brown as the evening. ] é 

11 [Cov., Mar.: remaining in a plenteous place. CRAN., BIsH.: set like pearls in gold. GENEY.: remain by the full vessels. 
Dow.: sit beside the most full streams. Eng. VeR.; fitly set; Marg.: sitting in fullness, that is, fitly placed and set as a pre- 
cious stone in the foil of a ring.] : ; 

12 [Cov., Mat., Cran., Bisu.: His cheeks are like a garden bed wherein the apothecaries plant all manner of sweet 
things. . a 

i i Mat.: His hands are full of gold rings and precious stones; his body is like the pure ivory, decked over with 
sapphires. CRAN., Brsa.: his hands are like gold rings having enclosed the pleasant stone of Tharsis. Dow.: his hands: 
wrought round of gold, full of hyacinths. Gxnkv.: his hands as rings of gold set with the chrysolite.] 
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15 His legs columns of white marble 
set on bases of pure gold; 
his aspect like Lebanon, 
choice! as the cedars. 
16 His palate? is sweets, 
and he is altogether precious.‘ 
This is my beloved, and this’ my friend, 
ye daughters of Jerusalem. 


DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 
VI. 1 Whither® has thy beloved gone, 


thou fairest among women? 
whither has thy beloved turned, 
- that we may seek him with thee? 


SHULAMITH 


2 My' beloved has gone down to his garden, 
to the beds of balm’, 
to feed’ in the gardens 
and to gather lilies,” 

3 Iam my beloved’s and my beloved is mine, 
who feeds among the lilies. 


SECOND SCENE: 
SoLOMON TO THE SAME AS BEFORE. 
(Cuar. VI. 4.—VII. 6.) 
SoLomon. 


4 Fair" art thou, my dear, as Tirzah, 
comely as Jerusalem, terrible” as bannered™ hosts, 


1 na “chosen, excellent ” (not “young man,” as Tar¢., MAen., Ey., Borrcn. have it) is evidently intended to indicate 
the pre-eminence of the cedars above all other trees, their surpassing height and stately form. Comp, by 471 ver. 10 above 
is ? 

eu 


which is substantially synonymous, as well as the expressions D’}YN Wy Jer. xxii. 7 and D°Y’49 mi 
PIN VWI7 . . a togeth 
with DIN F}p) 2 Kings xix. 23. This word moreover belon: 3 to m5 it: : nate nee Sa 
Ue ae, $ : fe WAN) 1) as its predicate; for it is too remote to refer | 
it to the suffix attached to this word, or to a new subject derived from it (Hirz.).. 


2 +» MAt., Dow.: hi 2 a i i 
Berne ncae Mat., Dow.: his throat. Cran., BisH.: the words of his mouth. GENzy., Ena. VER.: his mouth; Marg.: . 


3 On the plur. DPN “sweetnesses” see Ew. Lehrb. 2179, a [Green's Heb. Gram. 2201, 1, aand els 

4 bate) abe) lit. “preciousnesses, desirable things ;” comp. Joel iy. 5 3 Hos. ix. 16; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19, 

5 On the repeated FR? comp. Gen, iii. 15, 

6 [WicL.: The voice of holy souls, of the church. Mar.: T i ci 

: rons Meee chureh | he voice of the synagogue speaking to the church.] 

8 In regard to ows Diy comp. on y. 13 above, 

® [Cov., Mar., Cran., BsH.: that he may refresh himself, 

10 [TuruppP : Note in the Hebrew of this verse not only the rhyme between 0°3)3 and D'3JWiw, but also the resemblance 


in sound between may and myo, Cov., Mar.: flowers, CRAN.: roses. ] 


11 [Wrct., Maz.: The voice of Christ to the church.’ Wren: Fair th 

rch, + ou art, my love 
eee pleasant, O my love, even as loveliness itself; thou art fair as Jerusale 

12 [Goop, Percy, Taytor, THRUPP: dazzling. ] 


sweet and fair as Jerusalem, Coy., 
m, glorious as an army of men with 


13 \ “ . . . - 
re. mya33 lit., provided with a 27 banner, gathered about a standard (comp. Num. i. 52; ii, 2; Ps, xx. 6); not, 
“distinguished, select,” as WEISSB. misled by the affinity between this expression and by 33 vy. 


10 supposes. The fem. 
nm Bl J) is not to be explained by a J}) ATV understood (Inn Ezna), but it “expresses the idea of -a collective, as in AN 

. . “ 
and 954)” (Hirz.). a 
+ ; 


’ 
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5 Turn away thine eyes from! me, 
for they have taken me by storm. 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats, 
reposing on Gilead. 
6 Thy teeth as a flock of sheep, 
that go up from the washing, 
all of which have twins, 
and there is not a bereaved one among them. 
7 Like a piece of pomegranate thy cheek 
from behind thy veil— 
8 There are sixty queens 
and eighty concubines 
and virgins without number. 
9 My dove, my perfect is one,! 
the only one’ of her mother, 
the choice® one of her that bare her. 
Daughters saw her and called her blessed, 
queens and concubines and they praised her; 
10 “ Who’ is this, that looks forth like the dawn, 
fair as the moon, pure as the sun, 
terrible as bannered hosts ?”’ 


SHULAMITH. 


11 To® the nut” garden I went down, 
to look at the shrubs of the valley, 
to see whether the vine sprouted, 
the pomegranates blossomed. 


1 ‘WEISsB. preposterously: 9733/9 yay DM is equivalent to “turn thine eyes away from thee to me,” and then the ~ 
only suitable sense in the second clause must be “thine eyes encourage me.” [So Turupre: 33)'D “opposite, over-against.” 
The full meaning is “ Thou who art standing over against me, bend thou thine eyes so as directly to meet mine.”] Against this ~ 
excessively artificial and over-refined interpretation of 339 one single parallel is decisive, Isa.i.16: Dy W135 —IVON 


“put away—from before mine eyes.” 
2 The Hiph. 379317 from 374 “to rage, be violent,” most probably expresses a sense corresponding to the predicate 
TDN, consequently not “to encourage, inspire courage,” as in Ps. cxxxvili. 3, but “to assault, violently excite, take by 


storm.” [Cov., Mat.: make me too proud. CRAN., Bism.: have set me on fire. Dow.: make me flee away, ENG, VER.: over- 


come me; Marg.: puffed me up. THRupP: swell my heart with pride.] | 
8 Verbally corresponding with iv. 2, except in the more special F\IINNN “shorn” instead of the more general ex- 


pression oonsan “Jambs” used here, [This is the meaning of the word in Arabic, but in Heb. it means “ ewes, sheep.’’] 
4 The pioeral SIM one, forming a marked contrast with the sixty, eighty, etc., receives its proper limitation from the 
added §"7}: one she, be, she only. [It is better to regard Sm as the copula like mn in ver. 8. GreEn’s Heb. Gram. 
2 258, 2]. That oN “my sister” which stands with aeale n may “my dove, my perfect ” in the parallel passage vy. 2, 
can have influenced the selection of JN “one” in this place, is very improbable (vs. WEISsB.). 
5 $87 FM cannot be taken Horo otherwise than it was before; the predicate is, therefore, wanting after this expres- 
sion, as well as atioe the parallel Nn 13, and hence the predicate of the preceding clause, viz: “my doye, my perfect” 


Tet E 
must be supplied here again. The meaning therefore is “only one, she alone is my dove, my darling; she alone of her 
mother (z. e. her only daughter), she as separated or chosen of her that bare her.” So correctly WEIS8B. in opposition to 
Hurz. who takes [TWN the second time as the predicate and 77 as subject: “she is the only one of her mother.” 


6 On 73 electa (Vute.) from 445 “to separate,” comp. Ezek. xx. 38; Jer. xxiii. 28, [THrupr: For the same reason 
TT 


that WN) lit., “my perfect one” may be rendered “‘my own one” may 7}V3, lit. ‘pure one” be rendered “sole darling.” 
She is her parent’s “pure one”; and this would in fact be the best rendering, had not the word “pure” in its original sense 
become somewhat antiquated.] eit ee ; 

7 [Mar.: The voice of the Synagogue. WicL.: Who is she, this that goeth forth as the morrow tide, rising fair as the moon, 
chosen as thesun? Cov., Mat.: Who is she, this that peepeth out as the morning? fair as the moon, excellent as the sun.] 
8 [Goop, Moopy Stuart and others: dazzling as the stars.] ; 

9 [Rrter’s The voice of the church, of the synagogue, MAT.: Christ to the synagogue. Coy., Mart., Cran.: I went down 
into the nut-garden to see what grew by the brooks, and to look if the yineyard flourished and if the pomegranates were shot 


forth. hi : , 
i [CasTELL., PARKHURST: pruned garden as if 7)J% were from 77J. Turupr without authority proposes to substitute 
eo = ' 


40] 
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12 I' knew it not, my desire brought me 
to the chariots of my people, the noble. 


DavuGuTers OF JERUSALEM. 
VII. 1 Come? back, come back, Shulamith, 


Come back, come back, that we may look upon thee. 


SHULAMITH. 
What? do you see in Shulamith ? 


DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 
As the dance of Mahanaim. 


SoLtomon. 


2 How‘ beautiful are thy steps in the shoes, O prince’s daughter, 


thy rounded? thighs are like jewels, 
the work of an artist’s hands. 

3 Thy navel is a round bowl, 
let not mixed wine be lacking !* 
thy body is a heap of wheat, 
set® around with lilies. 

4 Thy two breasts are like two fawns, 
twins of a gazelle. 

5 Thy neck like a tower of ivory, 
thy eyes like pools in Heshbon 
at the gate of the daughter of multitudes ; 
thy nose like the tower of Lebanon 
which looks toward Damascus. 

@ Thy head upon thee like Carmel,? 
and thy flowing locks like purple— 
a king fettered by curls !2° 


1 [Mat.: The voice of the Synagogue. Cov., Mat.: Then the chariots of the prince of m 


Y people made me suddenly 


afraid, Cran., BisH.: I knew not that my soul had made me the chariot of the people that be under tribute. Dow.: My 


soul troubled me for the chariots of Aminadab. Genzy.: I knew nothing, my soul set me as the chariots of m: 
ENG.VER.: My soul made me like the chariots of Ammi-nadib; Marg.: Set me on the chariots of 


“All translations which introduce a Preposition before ‘the chariots >— ony?” Stax?” i¢ 


y noble people. 
my willing people. Turupp : 


among,’ ‘on account of,’ etc., are 


grammatically untenable.” He renders: my soul had made me the chariots of my people the Freewilling.] WNDY win 3 
Pe tation 


limits the meaning of the preceding *}) yr un, though there is no necessity of supplying 95. 


that the preceding principal Clause is logically subordinated to the limiting and explanatory c 
yields some such sense as “ without my knowing it, unawares my desire, efc ;” comp. Job ix. 5, 


and HenesteEns. in loc. *D—which can neither be the object, nor in apposition with ‘the subject of » 


true, have the sense of “I myself ” (comp. Hos. ix. 4; Job ix, 21; Ps, iii. 3, etc.), 


tains the sense of “ desire, longing,” which is attested by Gen. xxiii, 8 ; Job xxiii. 13 
2 [Wict.: The voice of the church to the faith of the neophyte. Mart,: 
gogue. | : d 
BE {Wict.: The voice of Christ to the church, of the Synagogue. Mar.: 
ye more in the Shulamite than when she danceth among the men of war?] 
: eid Mar.: The voice of Christ to the church. Mar.: 0 how pleasant are thy treadin 


or DPN and its root pon turn, revolve, see on y. 6, and for 0°57) thighs, on vi 
6 [TuRupP: Note the homeeophony in the Hebrew.] non 1 JN “bowl of roundness”? i 


“round bowl,” see Ewaxp, 2 287 f. [Greun’s Heb, Gram. 3 254, 6, a] The root 44D, 


mous with FD “to go round, surround ;” comp. on the one hand mpd “shield,” Ps, xci, 14 
castle, fortress, tower; also May “little moon,” and the Talmudic 4D wall, fence. 
TT 


” (Wicx.: Never needing drink. Con, Mar.: which is neyer with ink 
Ree Near , ithout drink. Dow.: Neyer 


8 FID Arameism for MY ; literally “ hedged in lilies, 
ha 


at 
9 [GeNry.: scarlet. ENG. VER. Marg.: crimson. 


10° DUM elsewhere “ channels, water-troughs”’ are here manifest] 


TT: 
Lat. coma fluens. [Cov., Mar.: like the king's purple folden up in plat “i 
with his guards about him. Dow.: asa king’s purple tied to watorpine,, Gare oe 
Marginal note “he delighteth to come near thee and to be in Sais, Sy 


eligh } thy company.” Ewa. : ing i i 
Worpsworti: the king is bound or tied at the water-troughs, Pf @ Genera gtaco through as is hela Shae 


The relation is rather such 


lause annexed to it, and thus 
Isa. xlvii. 11 as well ag Hirz. 


Ayy —nmnight it is 


but as the subject of the verb "Nd ob- 
it 


; 2 Kin. ix. 15, ete. . 
The voice of the church calling again the syna- 


Christ to the Synagogue. What pleasure haye 


gs with thy shoes. 
oO. 


S of course equivalent to 


as appears from the Samaritan, is synony- 


, and on the other hand Vib 


wanting cups. E, V.; which 


y the flowing ringlets or locks of her hair, comp. the 


and like a king going forth 
tied in the rafters; with the 


a eries, 
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THIRD SCENE: 


Sotomon AND SHuLAmiTH (alone). 
(Car. VII. 7.—VIII. 4.) 


SoLomon. 


7 How fair art thou and how comely, 
O love,' among delights !? 

8 This thy stature resembles a palm tree, 
and thy breasts clusters.’ 

9 I‘ resolve: I will climb the palm, 
will grasp its branches,> 
and° be thy breasts, please, like clusters of the vine, 
and the breath of thy nose’ like apples, 

‘10 And thy palate® like the best wine... . . 


SHuLAMITH (interrupting him). 


—going® down for my beloved smoothly,” 

gliding over the lips of sleepers. 

11 Iam my beloved’s, 
and for™ me is his desire. — — 

12 Come,” my beloved, let us go out to the country,’* : 
lodge in the villages, 

13 Start early’ for the vineyards; 
we shall see whether the vine has sprouted, 
its blossoms opened,!® 

, the pomegranates flowered .... 
: there will I give thee my love.’ 


s 


1 1cL.: Thou most dearworth. Cov., MAt.: my darling. Gznrv.: O my love.] 
2 [THRvupP, who is quite too fond of ingenious emendations: “O daughter of allurements. We may follow the Syriac and 


Aguiza in dividing the D’{JYNI of our Hebrew text into the two words O°}}) N2.”] 

3 [Cov., Mat.: like the grapes.] 

4 [Wict.: Christ of the holy cross saith, Mar.: The spouse speaking of the cross.] 

5 [Wic.., Dow.: fruits.] 

6 [Wicx.: The voice of Christ to the church. Mart.: The spouse to the spousess. ] 

7 [Wici.: The smell of thy mouth. Dow.: odor of thy mouth. Coy., Mar.: the smell of thy nostrils. Gmrnry.: the 
savor of thy nose.] 

8 1cL., Cov., Mat., Dow.: throat. CRraAn.: jaws. Bisu., Geney., Ene. Ver.: the roof of thy mouth.] 

9 ron The church saith of Christ,—worthy to my love to drink, to the lips and to the teeth of him to chew. Cov., 
Mar.: this shall be pure and clear for my love; his lips and teeth shall have their pleasure. Cran.: which goeth straight 
unto my beloved and bursteth forth by the lips of the ancient elders. BIsH.; which is meet for my best beloved, pleasant 
for his lips and for his teeth to chew. GENrY.: which goeth straight tomy well-beloved and causeth the lips of the ancient to 
speak. Dow.: worthy for my beloved to drink and for his lips and his teeth to ruminate. Ena. Ver.: that goeth down 
sweetly (Marg. straightly) causing the lips of those that are asleep (Marg. the ancient) to speak. Turupp: “In so difficult a 
passage some variations of text must be expected; and for D"]W* "NDwW ‘the lips of the sleepers,’ the LXX, Syriac and 
AQUILA apparently concur in reading D°)W) °"NDW ‘my lips and teeth ;’ to which reading the versions of Symmacuus and 
JEROME also lend partial and indirect support. It has, however, the disadvantage of being ungrammatical, the true Hebrew 
for ‘my lips and teeth’ being 9}W) ‘MDW. Moreover, the received text is decidedly upheld by the Tareum, and yields a 


more appropriate meaning.” | 
‘10 On own 0 lit. “ going according to evenness” (in an even, smooth way) comp. the similar D'W1D.3 jan 
Proy. xxiii. 31 ; also Isa. Vili. 6. : 
11 On hy —dy comp. Prov. xxix. 5; Ps. xxxvi.3. [Wict.: I to my love and to me the turning of him. Dow.:I to 
eee eee 


my beloved and his turning is towards me. Cov., MAr., Cran.: There will I turn me unto my love, and he shall turn him 
unto me. Bisu.: I am my beloved’s and he shall turn him unto me. Gengy.: I am my well-beloved’s (ENG. VeR.: beloved’s) 


and his desire is toward me. GinsBurG:; “It is for me to desire him. by lit. on me, 7. e. it is upon me as a duty, thus 2 Sam. 
oT 


xviii. 11; Prov. vii. 14.”] ; ; ‘ 
12 [Wict.: The voice of the church to Christ. Mar.: The church speaking to Christ.] 


13 On TIWWN NY? of going out of the city into the open country comp. also 1 Sam. xx. 6. 
4 “& To start early (OD? vin) for the vineyards” 7. ¢. to rise early and go to them, a constr. preegnans, comp. Ew. ¢ 282, c. 


[Green’s Heb. Gram. 2 272, 3. Wict.: early rise we to the vine. Cov., Mar.: in the morning will we rise betimes and go see 
the vineyard. ] 4 ; 

15 The Piel [{JN9 is to be taken reflexively, ‘opened themselves” (DEL., HENGSTENB., MrrzR), perhaps also inchoatively, 
« whether they are opening, are on the point of bursting” (Ew., Hetiest., Vara. efc.). For aie) D comp. on ii, 13. 


16 On 3)I-TN AS comp. Proy. xxix. 17. [Wict. omits. Cov., Mat., Cran. Bisu., my breasts.] 
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14 The mandrakes' give forth their odor, ut, 
and over our doors are all sorts of excellent fruit, 


new as well as old, 


(which), my beloved, I have laid up for thee.2W— 
VIII. 1 O* that thou wert as a brother of mine, 
who sucked the breasts of my mother! 
should I find’ thee without I would kiss thee, 
et® none would despise’ me. ; 

2 I would lead thee, bring thee to my mother’s house, 
thou® wouldst instruct me; 
I would give thee to drink of the spiced wine, 
of my pomegranate juice. 

3 His left hand is under my head, 
and his right embraces me.°— 

4 I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
that ye wake not, and that ye waken not 


love, till it please. 


1 [Wrot.: the mandrakes giye their smell in our gates. 


there shall the mandragoras give their smell beside our doors; 


both new and old.]} 
2 [Grnev.: All sweet things.] 


All apples new and old, my love, I kept to thee. Coy., Mar.: 


there, O my love, have I kept unto thee all manner of fruits 


$ This last clause cannot be taken as an independent sentence (D6PKz, Rosenm., Wena@srrnz.) for then the verb would 
have “new fruit” likewise for its object. ws must be supplied and the resulting relative clause must only be connected 


with the last predicate Dw (correctly Uurz.). 


4 [Wict., Mar.: The voice of the patriarchs speaking of Christ. Wich.: Who to me giveth el shall give to me] thee 


my brother sucking the teats [Dow. breasts] of my mother, that I find theealone without forth 


Dow. I may find thee with- 


out] and kiss thee. Cov., MAt.: O that I might find thee without and kiss thee, whom I love as my brother, which 
sucked my mother’s breasts; and that thou wouldst not be offended if I took thee and brought thee, etc. CRAN.: —— and that 
thou shouldst not be despised. I will lead thee and bring thee, ete. | 

5 On the conditional clause without DN, and with nothing to mark the apodosis, comp. Hos. viii. 12; Proy. xxiv, 10; 


Judg. xi. 36. 


® Di yet, nevertheless, see Ew. 2 341, a, [Grsen. Lex. in verb.] 


7 On 733 see ver. 7 below, Proy. vi. 30. Instead of % me some inferior MSS. read ey thee, which however seems far 


. « 
less appropriate, and has doubtless been répeated here from the close of the preceding verse. 


%. {Genzy.: they should not despise thee; Marg. me]. 


8 [Wicu., Dow., Genry.: Thou shalt teach me. 
who would instruct me.j 


All the ancient versions -read 


Coy., Mat., Cran., Bisn.: that thou mightest teach me. Ena. VER.: 


® This exclamation differs from that in ii. 6, with which in other respects it agrees verbatim, merely in the omission of 
after FWA, just as FP) stands alone also in ver. 5 b, so likewise in Ex. xxiv. 4; xxxii. 19. We have already seen yi. 3; 


iv. 1; vii. 4, etc. that the poet does not like exact verbal repetitions of formulas before used. 


10 [WicL., Mar.: 


The voice of Christ.] Repeated with some freedom from ii, es lien 


In place of DX there, a 


prohihitory }7)) is introduced here (see EWA.p, 2 325, b, comp. also on v. 8 above) [AINsworTH, with more scrupulous ad- 
“at 


herence to the form of the Hebrew expression ; why should ye stir, and why should ye stir up the love.] And by omitting 
the gazelles and hinds of the field as well as contracting Y DINW Typ into one word by means of Makkeph, a rhythmical 


reduction of the whole exclamation to a verse of but two members has been attained. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. The place of the action in this new section 
is without doubt the same as inthe foregoing act, 
The dialogue with the daughters of Jerusalem (v. 
8, 9,16; vi. 1-3; vii. 1); the mention of the 
“city” and the ‘keepers of its walls” in this 
fresh recital of a dream (v. 2-7) which reminds 
one of its predecessor (iii. 1-5); the “garden ” 
of Solomon, to which he has gone down, vi. 2; 
finally and above all her appeal to her lover to 
go out with her “to the country” (vii. 12) and 
to the house of his chosen one’s mother (viii. 2), 
and there in the enjoyment of simple country 
pleasures to become to her ‘as a brother who 
had sucked the breasts of her mother” (viii. 1); 
all this points to the king’s palace at Jerusalem 
as the scene, and more probably to some room in 
this palace, than to ‘contiguous grounds” or 





“the royal gardens,” as is thought by Detirzscu. 
The room in the palace on Zion, which, according 
to scene 2 of the foregoing act, was used for the 
marriage feast, may very well be the one in which 
the whole of the present act was performed; for 
there is no indication any where of a change of 
Scene, not even between vii. 1 and 2, or between 
vers. 6 and 7 of the same chapter (vs. Dex. ).— 
The time of the action is determined by its char- 
acteristic contents to have been some days or 
weeks later than the wedding festivities described 
in act third. For the relation of love so pure and 
happy at the beginning has since suffered certain 
checks and interruptions, which reveal them- 
selves on the part of Shulamith at least by various 
Symptoms of uneasiness, nay, of sadness and de- 
Jection, without her betraying, however, that 
she has been at all woundéd or actually injured 
by her husband. The dream, which she tells her 
companions at the beginning of the section that 


ee 


V. 22 Vvii, 4 


she has very recently had in the night, begins 
exactly like the preceding, and runs on partly in 
the same way. It does not, however, end as that 
does in a bright and joyous manner, but with 
pain and fright. Seeking her beloved by night, 
“she not only fails to find him—she is beaten and 
robbed by the watchmen! Her gloomy misgiving 
in respect to the unfaithfulness of her lover, ex- 
pressed in her apprehension that she might soil 
her feet again, which had just been washed (vy. 
8, see in loc.), proves to be only too correct, and 
drives her therefore with an anxious and trou- 
bled heart to have it said to her lover, who has 
actually forsaken her fora time, ‘that she is sick 
of love’’—of loving solicitude about his heart 
partially averted and alienated from her (y. 8)! 
She expresses this solicitude, it is true, not by 
open complaint; on the contrary, in what follows 
she sedulously avoids dropping any thing to the 
disadvantage of her husband in the hearing of the 
ladies of the court (v. 10-16), she apologizes for 
his leaving her by the harmless assumption that 
he may have gone ‘‘to feed in the gardens and to 
gather lilies,” vi. 2, and only inserts in her ex- 
clamation at the close an allusion indicative of 
painful longing in respect to the way that she 
wishes to be and to remain her beloved’s, viz., 
that he should now as formerly ‘‘ feed among the 
lilies,” that he should be and remain a guileless, 
pure and simple-hearted country lover (vi. 8)!— 
When, therefore, Solomon himself returns to her 
after a considerable absence, the manifestations 
of her partial dissatisfaction with him assume a 
somewhat altered form. She regards him gravely 
and sternly, and thus leads him in the picture of 
her beauty and loveliness, which, full of ecstacy, 
he again begins to sketch (vi. 4 ff.; comp. iv. 1 ff.) 


to introduce some allusions to her ‘‘terribleness”’ | 


(vi. 4, 10), as well as to the effect of the glance 
of her eyes (vi. 5 a), which “overcome” or 
“dismay” him. ‘The spirited statement of the 
prior rank accorded to her above all his wives 
and virgins, into which this description finally 
passes (vi. 8-10), she leaves wholly unnoticed ; 
nay, she answers it with a description of what 
she once did and was engaged in, when a simple 
country maid in happier circumstances, and with 
more agreeable surroundings (vi. 11), and there- 
upon she gives him plainly enough to understand 
that the elevation bestowed upon her in conse- 
quence of her love ‘‘to the state-carriages of her 
people, the noble,” 7. ¢. to the highest rank 
among the nobles of her people, had also led to 
her being painfully undeceived (vi. 12). She 
even wishes to escape from the society of the vo- 
luptuous ladies of the court, which has become 
irksome to her, and she is induced to return and 
remain, not so much by their urgent entreaties 
and representations (vil. 1) as simply and alone 
by her unconquerable love to Solomon, whom she 
hopes finally to free from his corrupt surround- 
ings and to gain wholly for herself and for the 
purer pleasures of her life at home. —To the new 
and exaggerated laudation of her charms, in 
which her lover hereupon indulges (vii. 2 ff.) she 
listens in silence; as in one place at least they 
offend against the rules of modesty (vii. a she 
deigns not to answer. Not until the other ladies 
had left her alone with Solomon, does she venture 
to open her heart to him and to give free expres- 
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sion to her longing desire, which has been most 
strongly aroused, to return to her home and to 
have her lover changed from a voluptuous servant 
of sin to an innocent child of nature like herself. 
She does this by interrupting (vii. 10) the fond 
language of her husband just where it had be- 
come most urgent and tender, and chiming in’ 
with what had been begun by him. With extra- 
ordinary address and delicacy she first, ag it 
were,disarms and fetters him (vii. 10, 11) and 
then brings her desire before him with such over- 
powering force and urgency that refusal is im- 
possible, and he is borne along as on the wings 
of the wind by her pure love, which triumphs 
thus over the enticements and temptations of his 
court (vii. 12 ff.). He need not utter a word of 
express consent to her request; she hashim com- 
pletely in her power, and as he has just called 
himself ‘a king fettered by her locks” (vii. 6), 
she but briefly refers to the fact, that his whole 
desire is toward her (vii. 110), that ‘his left 
arm is under her head, and his right embraces 
her” (viii. 8), and then leaves the scene on the 
arm of her beloved with that exclamation twice 
before uttered to the daughters of Jerusalem 
(vii. 4), and which this time has the force of 
farewell advice.* 





*[That Solomon had given Shulamith any occasion for 
disquietude, or that her pain at his absence arose from a sus- 
picion of the constancy, warmth or purity of his affection, ig 
the merest figment without the shadow of a foundation in 
the language of the Song. Solomon is Shulamith’s ideal as 
she is his. She does not utter one word of complaint to oth- 
ers or of reproach to him. There is nothiug to imply that in 
her most secret thouguts she censures him for an absence 
which is intolerable to her. As far as there is any blame in 
the case, she casts it upon her own drowsy sluggishness, 
which furbore to open to him promptly and grant him the 
admission that he sought. Even this, however, occurring as 
it did in a dream, seems to be told not so much in a spirit of 
relf-reproach as to demonstrate that she was ‘‘sick of love.’’ 
She longs for her beloved every mromeut, and, sleeping or 
waking, he is ever in her thoughts, and she is uneasy and 
restless when he is not by her side. But her confidence is 
unabated that she is her beloved’y and her beloved is hers, 
vi. 3. Her language respecting him is that of affectionate 
admiration, v. 10, eéc., and his to her is that of the most ten- 
der fondness, vi.4, ec. ‘here has been a brief separation, but 
there is nothing to#ndicate so much asa momentary estrauge- 
ment on her part or on his. 

The current allegorical interpretations seem here to be-at 
fault in one direction as much as that of ZocKLuR errs in the 
other. The image of ideal love presented in the Song should 
not be marred by the untimely introduction of any thing 
outside of itself, whether the sinus and inconsistencies of the 
church or of believing souls on the one hand, or the actual 
historical character of Sulomon as learned from Kings and 
Chronicles on the other. Weare not at liberty to put con- 
straint upon the language’ here employed for the sake of 
making the bride mirror forth the deficiencies of the Church 
or of preserving the consistency of Solomon's character as 
represented here with all that is recorded ot him elsewhere. 

‘Che bride supplios an emblem of devoted attachment and 
faithful love, which is to be set before the Church as the ideal 
towards which she should tend, and after which she should 
aspire and struggle, rather than as a picture which has been ~ 
or is realized in her actuitl life. It is a bride loving, longing 
for, delighting in her lord, but conscious of no unfaithfulness 
on her part and suspecting none on his. 

And the bridegroom is equally removed from any charge 
of inconstancy. The military metaphor of vi. 4, 5, to which 
ZOoKLER appeals, is not suggestive of frowns or of displeasure 
any more than iy.4 or the strong language of iv. 9. 1t is her 
incomparable charms, the batteries of beauty and of love 
which assault him with such resistless energy that he pleads 
for quarter. Nor is there any foundation for the desire at- 
tributed to Shulamith to escape from Solomon’s court or to 
have him forsake it on account of its presumed excesses. It 
certainly cannot be deduced from language which simply 
expresses an exquisite delight in natural objects, and a wish 
to enjoy them in the company of her beloved, and to possess 
the opportunity which would thus be afforded for uninter- 
rupted and unrestricted converse. The language of the bride 
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2. The sketch here given of the inner progress 
of the action in the course of this act departs in 
several important particulars from the view of 

’ the later interpreters; but it appears to us to be 
the only one which corresponds with the lan- 
guage and the design of the poet. It is princi- 
pally distinguished from the view of DELITZscH, 
which approaches it most nearly, by its taking 
the ‘little disturbances” and troubles in the 
life of the newly married pair, which this scholar 
also affirms, to be’more serious and real, and not 
restricting them for instance barely to the tragic 
contents of that story of her dream (y. 2-7) but 
letting the dissatisfaction of the chaste bride 
with the voluptuous conduct of the king and his 
court come properly forward as the actual cause 
of the clouded horizon of their married state. 
Our view too repels the assumption shared by 
Dexirzscu with several recent commentators, but 
destitute of proof, that the description of Shula- 
mith’s charms contained in vii. 2 ff. was occa- 
sioned by a ‘‘country-dance”’ which she was 
executing before him and the ladies of the court, 
—a hypothesis dubious in every point of view, 
and upon which Shulamith’s character could 
scarcely be freed from moral taint (for the dance 
in question, the ‘dance of Mahanaim” can 
scarcely be conceived of as other than an unchaste 
pantomime); and from this it would be but a 
single step to the notion of Renan that Solomon 
in this passage describes the charms of a danseuso 
of the harem, or to the,similar one of Hrrzte, 
that the king ishere ‘‘ cooing round a concubine.” 
Finally our view differs in one point at least from 
that of Drtirzscu in respect to the division into 
scenes, inasmuch as it rejects the opening of a 
new scene or even act after vi. 9 (comp. én loc., 
as well as the Introduction, 32, Rem. 2), and 
consequently takes the whole to be one act with 
three scenes, of which the first extends to vi. 385 
the second to vii. 6; and the third from that to 

‘viii. 4. Against the assumption of a point of di- 
vision after vii. 6 it has often indeed been urged 
(see e. g. Ew., Hrrz., Weisss., and Henasrens. 
too) that the passage vii. 2-10 forms a con- 
tinuous description of the beauties of the beloved, 
beginning with her feet and ending with her nose 
and palate. But with the more general exclama- 
tion vii. 7, “How fair and how delightful art 
thou, O Love, among the joys!” this description 
evidently assumes an entirely different character 
from that it had before inwers, 2-6, where the in- 
dividual members are enumerated very much 
as had been done previously (iv. 1-8 and vi. 5-7) 
only in inverted order, and certain comparisons 
are instituted with them. And what Shulamith 
says to her lover (vii. 10 ff.) in the closest con- 
nection with the second description (or rather 
interrupting it and proceeding of her own mo- 
tion), is of such a nature that it can scarcely be 
conceived of as spoken in the presence of the 
‘daughters of Jerusalem,” who had been present 








vii. 11, 12 is entirely parallel to ii. 10-13 in the mouth of her 
lover. And the indelicacy alleged in Vii. 2 is not in the pure lan- 
guage of the song, nor in the chaste and beautiful emblems em- 
ployed, but must be wholly charged to the account of mal-inter- 
pretation. Commentators of what our author justly terms the 


profane-erotic class have put their own offensive glosses upon | 


this Song; and some devout and evangelical interpreters have 
unfortunately made concessions which the facts of the case ‘do 
not warrant. There is not the slightest taint of impurity or im- 
modesty to be found in any portion of this elegant lyric.—Tr.] 





before. On which account Dexrrzscu’s assump- 
tion that a new scene begins with vii. 7, does not 
in fact deserve so unceremonious an epithet as 
that of ‘purely gratuitous,” which Hirzig be- 
stows upon it. The assumption of Hirz., Borr- 
CHER, Ren. and Henastensere that anew scene 
does not begin until vii. 12, might with equal 
propriety be denominated gratuitous; and so 
might many other modes of division which differ 
from ours, ¢. g., that followed by Ewatp, Dépxs, 
Borrcusr, Hirz., Hencstens., efc., and in gen- 
eral by most of the recent writers according 
to which a new scene opens with vii. 2; that of 
Varn. and others (particularly the older writers) 
which begins this new scene with vii. 1; the 
assertion of Ewaup that vi. 10—vii. 1 is a dia- 
logue between the ladies of the court and Shula- 
mith which is repeated by Solomon, ete. The 
question as to the beginning and end of the 
Scenes in this act moreover appears to be of 
little consequence, inasmuch as the locality of 
the action, as has been before shown, does not 
change.* The only matters involved are 1) an 
entrance at vi. 4 of Solomon, who had not been 
present before and 2) an exit or retirement of the 
chorus in the neighborhood of vii. G, Lor: vitoiae 
And this retirement of the chorus is furthermore, 
as is shown by the epiphonema viii. 4, probably 
not to be conceived of as a total disappearance 
but simply as a withdrawal to the background, as 
toward the end of Act first (see above, p. Gay 

‘8. Scene rirst. a. SHULAMITH’s STORY OF HER 
DREAM, Y. 2-8.—This like the similar passage iii. 
1-5 must be a dream, which Shulamith had had 
shortly before, and which she now relates as 
indicative of the state of her mind, In opposi- 
tion to the opinion that Shulamith is relating a 
real outward occurrence (PeRss Haun, WEISSB., 
etc.) may be urged both the analogy of that prior 
passage and that such an affair is inconceivable 
in the history of Solomon’s love to Shulamith. 
It would have conflicted with decorum for that, 
which is narrated in ys, 2-5, to have actually 
taken place; and for the favorite of the king to 
have been beaten and robbed by the city nightwatch 
as is related ver. 7, would form the non plus ultra 
of historical improbability. Besides the vision-~ 
ary character of the experience described ig 
indicated not only by the introductory words, 
when correctly explained, ‘‘I was sleeping but. 
my heart was waking,” but also by several 
characteristic particulars, as ver. 3 and 6. 

Ver. 2. I was sleeping but my heart was 
waking.—Hrrzrg adduces a striking parallel to 
the thought that in a dream the heart or spirit 
is awake, while the rest of the person sleeps, 
from Cro. de divin. I. 80: «« ‘Jacet corpus dormientis 
Ut mortur, viget antem et vivit animus.” WeIss- 
BACH’S objections (p. 211) to this parallel as in- 
admissible amount to nothing. Comp. F. Sprirr- 
GERBER, Schlaf und Tod, nebst den damit zusam- 
menhingenden LErscheinungen des Seelenlebens (Halle, 
eae p. 37 ff., espec. p. 43; “The soul is still 
in’ the body during sleep, though freer from 
it than in the state of wakefulness, It is ina 
condition of inner self-collection and concen- 
tration in order that it may afterwards operate 


* [The difficulty of finding a suitable beginning and close 


for these divisions Suggests a doub’ ir c i 
least of their importance—TR.} _ fees re eee 
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with the greater force upon the course of things 
around it in its particular sphere of life.” And 
p. 71, “The soul sinks down in sleep to its in- 
nermost life-hearth, and loses itself there in that 
potential self-consciousness, which forms the 
proper essential quality of our spirits; 
whilst in dreams it lifts itself toa comparatively 
higher region, that of the dawning conscious- 
ness, as it were, aregion which stands consid- 
erably nearer the surface of the outward life and 
the daily consciousness, which moves upon it, and 
whose images therefore leave behind more impres- 
sive traces in our memory, which extend into 
‘our waking moments.’ Hence GédscHEL not 
incorrectly remarks: ‘‘If sleep is to be con- 
ceived of as depression, (katagopd), dreaming is 
elevation (avagopa).” From this statement also 
it further appears why the view maintained by 


Gror. and Dérxrn, that yp 205) Tv? °N denotes 
a condition midway between sleep and wakeful- 
ness, a semi-sleep, is superfluous; an opinion by 
the way, which has the meaning of the words 
against it, for ‘I slept” is not the same thing 
as ‘I was half asleep.” The heart stands here 
in its customary O. Test. sense of the centre and 
organ of the entire life of the soul, not barely 
for the intellectual faculties of the soul, the 
region of thought, as Hirzrg maintains. Comp. 
further on Prov. ii. 10 (in this commentary.)— 
Hark, my beloved is knocking: Open to 
me, my sister, my dear, my dove, my per- 
fect. Compared with the similar passage li. 8 
this fond quadruple address shows a considerable 
advance in the relation between the loving pair. 
The predicate ‘‘ my fair one,” which there stands 
with ‘‘my dear” is here wholly wanting, and is 
supplied by the more intimate ‘“‘my sister,” 
which since Shulamith’s marriage had become 
the common pet name, by which Solomon called 
her (see iv. 9, 10, 12, v. 1). He had it is true al- 
ready said ‘‘my dove” to her before their nup- 
tials (ii. 14, comp. again vi. 9); but ‘my 
perfect” is an entirely new appellation (comp. 
likewise again vi. 9), which it is likely was first 
adopted after their marriage, and by which Solo- 
mon probably designed to express her innocence 


and purity (9) perfect, integra) in contrast 


with the character of his other wives, who were 
notso perfect and pure. For he can scarcely have 
employed this appellation unmeaningly, as ‘‘my 
angel”? among us (vs. DopKu and H1rz.), [nor 
can it mean as Turupp alleges ‘‘mine perfectly 
or entirely.”]—For my head is filled with 
dew, my locks with drops of the night. 
The copiousness of the nightly fall of dew in 
Palestine is attested also by the well-known his- 
tory of Gideon’s fleece, Judg. vi. 88; comp. also 
Ps. ex. 8; 2 Sam. xvii. 12; Mic. v. 6; Bar. ii. 25. 
That Shulamith sees-her lover come to her win- 
dow dripping with the dew of the night, and 
chilly too in consequence, miglit seem to imply 
that she thought of him asa shepherd, who as 
dypavaay ‘abiding in the field” (Luke ii. 8) had 
had to endure wet and cold, and hence had sought. 
shelter in her dwelling. But to explain that 
representation it is sufficient to assume that the 
first half of her dream (vers. 2-4) transports her 
back to her home, or in other words that now in 
her dream, as she had done before when awake 








(see i. 7; ii. 16; iv. 6) she transfers her lover 
without more ado from the sphere of royalty to 
that of a shepherd’s life. That in the latter half 
of her dream (vers. 6, 7) she thinks of him again 
as living in the city, and herself too as wandering 
about in the city looking for him, isa feature of 
the most delicate psychological truth, which has 
its ahalogue in the story of her previous dream, 
iii. 1-4. 

Ver. 3. I have taken off my dress. ‘iN 
lit., “my tunic, my under garment.” She here 
too thinks herself back again in her former hum- 
ble circumstances, where she commonly wore 
nothing but a tunic, yirov (comp. Ex. xxii. 25 f.; 
2 Sam. xiii. 18, also Mark vi. 9,) and consequent- 
ly in the night was entirely unclothed with the 
exception of the warm covering or upper gar- 


ment (M7D¥, Ex. zbid., Gen. ix. 23; Deut. xxii. 


are 

17) under which she slept.—I have washed 
my feet: how shallI soil them? This is 
again another particular referring back to her 
former scanty mode of life in the country. She 
did not then wear the shoes, which since her 
elevation to be a prince’s daughter (vii. 2) she 
was now obliged to wear: on the contrary she 
ordinarily went barefoot in the house and in its 
immediate vicinity, except in long walks in the 
country when she wore sandals, (comp. Am. ii. 6, 
viii. 6; Deut. xxix. 4; Josh. ix. 5). Hence the’ 
feet washed before going to bed might easily get 
dirty again on the floor of the house. The soil- 
ing of the feet is in the religious and ethical 
region a symbol of moral contamination from the 
petty transgressions of every-day life (John xiii. 
10); and in the figurative language of dreams it 
is a well-known symbol of moral defilement re- 
proved by the conscience and accompanied with 
shame, comp. (ScuuBERT, Symbolik des Traums, 
3d edit. p. 18, SpuirrperaER, ibid. p. 128 ff.*). 
It is therefore from going out to her lover, this 
symbolof wore intimate and enduring intercourse 
with him, that she apprebends the soiling of 
her feet. Hence the objections which she makes 
to complying with his request, and the cold, al- 
most indifferent, if not exactly ‘“‘rude” (Dxt.) 
tone of her answer.+ 

Ver. 4. My beloved extended his hand 
through the window. )N-{? lit, from 
the hole,t @. ¢., through the latticed window (for 
that, is certainly what is intended here, as ap- 
pears from ii. 9, not a mere opening in the wall 
as Hrrz, supposes) and from it toward me. 





* A marked instance of this is to be found in the well- 
known dream of the youthful Ansgar at Corbie, of the broad 
morass, which prevented him from coming to his mother and 
other pious women, whom he saw in the company of the 
blessed virgin ona delightful road, comp. A. TAPPEHORN, Leben 
des heil. ANSGAR, Apostels Von Diinemark, etc. Munst. 1863, p. 
69 f. Rimpert, Vita S. Ansgarii, c.2, in Pertz, Monum. 
Germaniz Tom. IT. p. 690. F 

+ [Burrowes states the ¢rue sense much more simply and 
correctly: “These words mean, that as the bride had retired 
to rest, she could not put herself to the trouble of arising 
even to let in the beloved.’’] ie 4 

¢ [Not “withdrew his hand from the hole,” a rendering 
mentioned by AINSWORTH, disapproved by WILLIAMS, and 
adopted by Burrowes and GINSBURG. ] 

2 (Percy: “It was the ancient custom to secure the door 
of a house by a cross bar or bolt; which at night was fastened 
with a little button or pin. In the upper part of the door 
was left a round hole, through which any person from with- 
out might thrust his arm, and remove the bar, unless this 
additional security were superadded.” Turupp: “The hole 
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This gesture of extending (nw) the hand in 
does not signify his intention to climb in through 
the window (Hirz.), nor his desire to gain access 
by forcibly breaking a hole through the wall 
(Hunestenpera after Ezek. viii. 7, 8) [so 
WorpsworrH], but is rather the expression of 
an urgent request to be admitted. The gus- 
tomary gesture of a petitioner is, it is true Ca 
of spreading forth his hands rd3 WI) (Ex. ix. 
29-81, ete.) But this could not be done in the 
present instance on account of the smallness of 
the window and the darkness of the night, and 
would besides have been unsuitable in relation 
to his beloved, for everywhere else it appears 
only as ausagein prayer. He must here, there- 
fore, in craving admission adopt a gesture, which 
would at the same time express his longing to be 
united with his beloved (comp. Dex. and Wursss. 
in loc.)—And I was inwardly excited over 
him; lit., ““my bowels* were agitated, sounded 
over him”—which according to Jer. xxxi, 20; 
Isa. xvi. 11; lxiii. 15 is equivalent to “I felt a 
painful sympathy for him.” This was of course 
because she had let him stand out in the wet and 


cold. According to the reading y (so the so- 


called Erfurt Ms., see p= Rossr in loc.) the 
feeling expressed would be regret instead of 
‘pity: ‘my bowels were agitated on me” (i. e. in 
me, or over me, on my account—comp. Hrrz. and 
Ew. in loc.) But this slenderly attested reading 
appears to have crept into the text from Ps, xlii. 
6, 12, and for this reason to deserve no attention, 

Ver. 5. UpI rose to open tomy beloved. 
*N stands after ‘NP without special emphasis, 
according to the more diffuse style of speaking 
among the people. So Hirz. no doubt correctly, 
whilst Wuisss., is certainly far astray in. assert- 
ing that Shulamith means by this ‘IN to empha- 


size “ther entire person in contrast with any 
particular parts.”+ And my hands dropped 
with myrrh and my fingers with liquid 
myrrh upon the handle of the bolt. That 
is to say, as my hands touched the handle of the 
bolt (or lock on the door of the house) in order 


to shove it back and open it, they dropped, ete. 
bayaon mad by, whose genuineness Mprur 
suspects without any reason, plainly shows that 
the dropping of myrrh did not proceed from 
Shulamith’s anointing herself, as she rose and 
dressed, (as Macy. and Wersss. imagine) [so too 
Burrowes], but from the fact that her lover had 
taken.hold of the door on the outside with pro- 
fusely anointed hands, and so had communicated 





is that through which according to the fashion of eastern 
doors, a person from without thrusts in his hand in order to 
insert the key and so to open it, see THomsoy The Land and 
the Book, chap. xxii."] f 

* [ALEXANDER (Comm. on Isa. xvi. 11): “The viscera are 
evidently mentioned as the seat of the affections. Modern 
usage would require heart and bosom, Barnes corréctly 
applies to this verse the distinction which philologists have 
made between the ancient usage of bowels to denote the upper 
viscera and its modern restriction to the lower viscera, a 
change which sufficiently accounts for the different asgocia- 
tions excited by the same or equivalent expressions then and 
now.”’] 

ft [Tarupp: “ep T arose.” Literally “TI arose.” §o0 too at 
the beginning of the next verse the literal rendering js simply 
“T opened.” But in both places the use, contrary to the 
Hebrew custom of the pronoun ‘JN “I” is emphatic; and 
Seems to indicate an alertness and forwardness, which must 
in an English rendering be expressed in some other manner, | 








the fluid unguent of myrrh to the bolt inside like- 
wise.* This might have resulted from the unguent 
flowing in from the outer lock through the key- 
hole (Hrrz.), or some drops of myrrh from the 
hand of her lover inserted through the hole 
above the door, might have trickled down upon 
the inner lock, which was directly beneath (Dzt). 
Too accurate an explanation of the affair scems 
inadmissible from the indefinite dreamlike char- 
acter of the whole narrative. But at any rate 
an anointing of the outer lock of the door 
by the lover on purpose is not to be thought 
of (with Lzss., Dépxr, Ew., V ArH) ef6;) 
because though classic parallelst may be 
adduced for this “silent homage of love,” 
none can be brought from oriental antiquity. 
—aip- WP is not ‘overflowing myrrh,”t ée., 


dealt out in copious abundance (Ew.), but myrrh 
exuding or flowing out of itself in contrast with 
that which is solidified and gum-like, oipva 
orax77 in contrast with ou. rAaory (TuHEropHr. 
Hist. Plant. 9,4); comp. WI 4D Ex. Xxx. 23, 
as well as above on i. 13., 

Ver. 6. I opened to my beloved, comp. on 
5a.—And my beloved had turned away, 
was gone. My soul failed when he spoke. 
That is, before, when he was speaking to me 
through the window (vers. 2, 4), my breath for- 
sook me, my soul almost went out of me.g Itis 
consequently a supplementary remark, whose 
principal verb, however, is not necessarily to be 
taken asa pluperfect (ys. Dopxr).—I sought 
him but I did not find him; I called him 
but he did not answer me. With the first 


* [Tarupp thinks the myrrh came from the hands of the 
bridegroom, Worpsworta from those of the bride. Wittiams: 
“Commentators in general suppose that the perfume here 
called liquid myrrh, proceeded from the moisture of his hands, 
wet with dew; and the compliment in this view is very ele- 
gant and beautiful, implying that the fragrance of his body 
perfumed everything which came in contact with it. Ifthe 
perfume, however, be referred to the spouse, I think it will 
imply that she had anointed herself with such luxuriancy 
that her fingers were still wet with myrrh; and this would 
partly account for her reluctancy to rise, since indulgence 
naturally induces sloth.” Goop and Parriox strangely ima- 
gine that in her haste to reach the door she overturned a vase 
of fragrance which agreeably to oriental practice she had 
prepared for her lover. 

+ Particularly Lucretius, IV. 1171: 


“At lacrimans exclusus amatoy limina spe 
Floribus et sertis operi t, postesque superbos 
Unguit amaracino et Soribus miser oscula Sigit.” 
Comp. also Tibull. I. ii. 14; Athenee. ed. Casaubon, I. 669, 
t[Goop: “Pure or perhaps liquid myrrh, that which weeps 
or drops from the tree, the most esteemed but most expensive 
of this class of perfumes.”’] 

2 Noyes gives the most satisfactory explanation of this ex- 
pression: “Iwas notin my senses 3 literally, ‘my soul was 
gone from me,’ The meaning most suited to the connection 
is, that she acted insanely in not admitting her beloved at his 
request. It seems to denote that bewilderment of the facul- 
ties caused by fear, as in Gen. xlii. 28, or by any other pas- 
Sion; here by the passion of love.” Or rather the bewilder- 
ment intended would seem to be that strange want of self. 
Possession so common in dreams, in consequence of which a 
person does precisely the wrong thing, and as the result, finds 
himself in most embarrassing and trying situations. Wesr- 
MINSTER ANNOTATIONS; “My neglect of his speech troubled 
me when he was gone.” Scorr: “ Either she now recollected 
his former most tender and affectionate call which she had 
resisted; or he spakea reproving word as he withdrew, which 





me for what he 
the words uttered by the bridegroo 
Diese at the door: for there is 
Subsequently.” Ginspure: “ When he it, @. 
going away.” Moopy Sruarr: beer ok 
Ing; with mingled desira 
faints within her,’’] 


e., of his 
“My soul failed for his speak- 
and fear she listens till her soul 
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of these lines comp. iii. 2; with both together 
Prov. i. 28; viii. 17. 

Ver. 7. Found me then the watchmen, 
etc. Comp. iii. 8, Hirz. correctly: “In her pre- 
vious dream the watchmen make no reply to her 
question; here without being questioned they 
reply by deeds.” Took my veil off from me. 
en (from ww spread out, disperse, make thin) 
is according to Isa. iii. 23 a fine light material 
thrown over the person like a veil, such as was 
worn by noble ladies in Jerusalem; comp. Tara. 
on Gen. xxiy. 65; xxxvili. 14 whereN817) repre- 
sents the Heb. *J¥* ‘oy INL1 certainly means 
not a bare ‘‘lifting” (Murer), but a forcible 
tearing off and taking away of this article of. 
dress; else this expression would not form with 
the preceding “‘they struck me, wounded me,” the 
climax, which the poet evidently intends.—The 
watchmen of the walls; not the subject of 
.the immediately preceding clause (WEIssB.), but 
a repetition of the principal subject which stands 
at the beginning of the verse. In her complaint 
she naturally comes back to the ruffians who had 
done all this to her, the villainous watchmen.— 
‘Watchmen of the walls,” whose functions re- 
late as in this instance to the interior of the city, 
and who, therefore, were not appointed princi- 
pally with a view tothe exterior circuit walls, 
occur also Isa. Ixii. 6. 

Ver. 8. Ladjure you, etc. For this expres- 
sion, as wellas the masc. form of address, comp. 
on ii. 7.— What shall ye tell him? So cor- 
rectly Ew., Hemnicstept, Dex., HENGSTENB. etc. ; 
for although 11/2 sometimes expresses an earnest 


negative or prohibition, and might therefore be 
synonymous with DN in ii. 7; iii. 5, yet the 
translation ‘‘do not tell him that Iam sick of 
love’ (Weiss. and others) yields a less natural 
sense than the one given above, according to 
which Shulamith seeks to induce her lover toa 
speedy return by the intelligence of her being 
sick of love. And in fact she connects a charge 
of this purport to the daughters of Jerusalem im- 
mediately with the narrative of her dream, be- 
cause this had already evidenced in various ways 
that she had an almost morbid longing for her 
lover (see especially ver. 4, b; vers. 6, 7.) 

4. ConTINvATION. 6. SHULAMITH’S DESCRIPTION 
OF HMR LOVER, v. 9-16. 

Ver. 9. What.is thy beloved more than 
(any other) beloved, thou fairest among wo- 
men? This question of the daughters of Jerusa- 
lem which serves in an admirablé way to connect 
what precedes with the following description of the 
beauty of her lover, springs from the assumption 
readily suggested by vers. 2-4, that Shulamith’s 
lover was some other than Solomon ; an as- 
sumption admitted without scruple by the yo- 
* luptuous ladies of the court, in spite of their 
‘knowledge of the fact that Shulamith had shortly 

before given her hand to the king as her lawful 
husband. Itis therefore a question of real ignor- 





*[TurupP: “It seems to be generally agreed that the word 
39 occurring here, and at Isaiah iii. 23, denotes a wide and 
thin garment, such as Eastern ladies to’ the present day throw 
over all the rest of their dress. The Germans well translate 
it Schleierkleid, veil-garment.” Goon: “To tear away the 
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yeil from an Eastern lady is one of the greatest indignities 
that can be offered to her.” ] | 
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ance and curiosity,* which they here address to 
Shulamith, not the mere show of a question with 
the view of leading her to the enthusiastic praise 
of the king who was well known to the ladies of 
the court and beloved by them likewise (DEL. ) ; 
and quite as little was it a scornful question 
(Dopxe, Meter) or reproachful (Magen.) or one 
involving but a gentle reproof (H1rz.)—against 
these last opinions the words ‘fairest among 
women” are decisive. ; 
Ver. 10. My beloved is white and ruddy, 
distinguished above ten thousand. This 
general statement precedes the more detailed 
description of the beauties of her lover, which 
then follows vers. 11-15 in ten particulars, at the 
close of which (ver. 16) stands another general 
eulogium.—The aim of the entire description is 
evidently to depict Solomon, as one who is with- 
out blemish from head to foot, as is done 2 Sam. 
xiv. 25, 26 in the case of his brother Absalom. 
A commendation of his fair color, or his good 
looks in general fitly stands at the head of the 
description.—f¥ lit., ‘dazzling white ;” stronger 


than {35 an expression which may be applied 


toa king’s son, but scarcely toa simple young 
shepherd from the country. His face might very 
well be called ruddy or brownish (as 1 Sam xvi. 
12) but scarcely dazzling white; and it is to the 
face that the predicate mainly refers, as a com- 
parison with vers. 14 and15 shows.—To white as 
the fundamental color is added the blooming red 
(BTN) of the cheeks and other parts of the face: 


both here in the case of Solomon and Lam. iy. 7 
in the description of the fair Nazarites of Jeru- 
salem, which reminds one of the passage before. 
us.— ‘Distinguished above ten thousand,” lit.. 
‘from ten thousand, or a myriad” (7123), ae.,, 
surpassing an immense number in beatty. Comp.. 
Ps. xci. 7, a8 well as the plur. )237 Ps. ili. 75; 


Deut. xxxiii. 17.—Aa9 from oan “standard, 
banner,” as in Lat. énsignis from siynum, denotes, 
one that is conspicuous as a standard amidst a. 


host of other men, signalized, distinguished above: 
others, and {/) is again comparative as in ver. 9. 


The expression is evideutly a military one like: 


ny vi. 4,10. 

Ver. 11. His head ispure gold. The com- 
parison is not directed to the color of the face, as 
though this was to be represented as a reddish 
brown (Urrz.), but to the appearance of the head 
as a whole. From the combined radiance of his: 
fresh and blooming countenance, and of his glossy 
black hair adorned with a golden crown, it pre-- 
sented to the beholder at a distance the appear- 
ance of a figure made of solid gold with a reddish 
lustre. OND according to Gusuy., HENGSTENB., 


and others, equivalent to that which is hidden, 
concealed—gold that is treasured up; according: 
to DipTRicu and others from DND ‘to be solid, 
dense,” hence massive gold; according to 
Hirz., Wxtsss., etc., equivalent to that which is 





*(Much better Turupe: “That the dramatic form may be 
preserved a question is here put by the chorus of the Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem in order to furnish occasion for the descrip- 
tion which follows.” It is also to be observed that the inquiry 
is not who he is, as though it implied their ignorance of his 
person, but what is he. They simply wish. to. draw from her 


her estimate of him. —TR.] 
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reddish, of red lustre, which latter explanation 
is favored by Arabic parallels and by the expres- 
sion DN] Jer, ii, 22, The adjective 1D con- 


nected with it designates this gold as carefully 
refined and purified (comp. the Hoph. part. 1541 


with the like sense 1 Kin. x. 18).—Hlis locks 
are hill upon hill. 0°79 may be thus ex- 
plained with Drt., Wuisss., etc., by deriving it 
from 72h to raise, heap up (whence ‘A a hill 
and TOA high, Ezek. xvii. 22). Commonly 


‘palm branches,” (‘flexible or curling palm: 


branches” from 95 in the sense of ‘wavering 
} ’ . 
or swaying to and fro”); or ‘pendent, 


hanging locks” (from mon suspendit— so HEnes- 
TENB.); or ‘pendulous clusters of grapes” (as 
though oondn=ordr dt Isa. xviii, 5—so Hrrz.). 
The comparison reminds us somewhat of that 
with the flock of goats on Mount Gilead (iv. 2; 
vi. 5); which was also designed to set forth his 
long curling locks piled one on another.— 
Black asa raven. Parallels to this simile 
from Arab. poets, see in Harrmann, Ideal weidl. 
Schinheit, I. 45 f., comp. Magnus on Cant. iv. 1 
(p. 85) and Dorks im loc. The latter adduces 
particularly two verses of Moranrzsai (from J. 
v. Hammer, p. 11): 


“Black as a raven and thick as midnight gloom, 
Which of itself, with no hairdresser, curls.” 


Ver. 12. His eyes like doves by brooks 
of water. On the comparison of the eyes with 
doves comp. i. 15; In this case itis not doves 
in general, but particularly doves sitting ‘by 
brooks of water” (lit. water-channels or beds) to 
which the eyesare likened doubtless in order to re- 
present the lustrous brightness and the moisture of 
the white of the eye by a figure like that employed 
vii. 5, and to place it in fitting contrast with the 
iris whose varied hues resemble the plumage of 
the dove.—Bathing in milk, sitting on ful- 
ness. A further description of the relation of 
the ‘doves” to the ‘brooks of water,” 7. e. of 
the iris (with the pupil) tothe white that sur- 
rounds it. These water-brooks here appear to 
be filled up with milk instead of water, and the 
doves answering to the irides of both eyes are 
- represented as bathing in this milk and accord- 
ingly as ‘sitting on” or “by fulness ”—in 
which there is an allusion likewise to the convex 
form of the eye (correctly the Szpruag., VULG., 
Syr., and after them HENGSTENB., WEISSBACH, 


etc.). nsdn, lit. “fulness,” an idea undefined 
in itself, is here limited by the preceding "PDN 
0’) and therefore means “the fulness of the 
water-courses, that which fills them up” 
(Weissz.); and. the by which stants before it, 


indicates the same sense substantially of sitting 
by this fulness, as is expressed by the same 
preposition before 0D pas (comp. Ps. i. 3). 


Others take nxbn in the sense of “setting” as 
of a gem (comparing jas nydn Ex, xxviii. 17) 
and hence translate “enthroned in a setting ” 
(Maey.) or ‘jewels finely set” (Borren., Det., 





preceded by Isn Ezra, Jarcu., Rosenm., 
Winer). But in opposition to this may be urged 


both the absence of {4S after the indefinite nxdn, 


and the prep. by instead of which 3 might rather 


have been expected. More correctly Coccrius 
and Dépxe, who explain it ‘over the setting” 
ze. ‘over the edge of the brook,” though still 
they do violence to the natural meaning of 


nxdn. 

Ver. 13. His cheeks like a bed of balm. 
The tert. compar. is not barely their delightful 
fragrance, but likewise the superb growth of 
beard upon his cheeks. Shulamith -woyld - 
scarcely have compared beardless cheeks with a 
bed of balm, ¢. e. a garden plot covered with 
plants. That she likens the two cheeks to but 
one bed may be explained from the fact that the 
beard, which likewise surrounds the chin and 
lips, unites them into one whole, which like the 
borders in many gardens has its two parallel 


sides (comp. Hirzia). The punctuation Nay, 


which the ancient versions seem to have followed 
(e.g. VuLG. “ sicut areole aromatum ”) and which 
Wuisss. still prefers, accordingly appears to be 
less suitable than the sing. Ni here retained 
by the Masorites; whilst the plur. M)7p is un- 
questionably the true reading in vi. 2. Towers 
of spice plants. The expression ni?72 
aN. is doubtless so to be understood, as ex- 
planatory apposition to DY3N Ny and the bed 
of balm is accordingly to be conceived of as a 
plot embracing several “towers” or pyramidal 
elevations of aromatic herbs, by which the rich 
luxuriance of his beard and perhaps also its fine 
curly appearance is most fitly set forth (Ew., Dz- 
LiTzscH, HENGSTENB., etc.). We can see no 
ground for-the scruples, which are alleged to 
stand in the way of this explanation, or why we 
must with J. CAPPELLUS suppose a reference to 
“boxes of unguents” (pyzides unguentorum) or 
with Huirzig, Friepr., Weisss., follow the 
SEPTUAG. (pbovoas uvpeyuxd) in reading the part. 
DVI. The fem. plur. M972 from Sy is 
also attested by viii. 10. The custom of raising 
fragrant plants on mounds of earth of a pyram- 
idal or high tower-like shape, receives sufficient 
confirmation from iv. 6 (the ‘mountain of 
myrrh” and the “hill of frankincense ”). And 
the whole comparison appears to be entirely ap- 
propriate, if we but think of the beard on the 
chin and cheeks of her lover as not merely a soft 
down (Hirz.) but as a vigorous, finely cultivated 
and carefully arranged growth of hair. And in 
this we are justified in precise proportion as we 
rid ourselves of the notion of a youthful lover of 
the rank of a shepherd, and keep in view king 
Solomon in the maturity of middle life as the 
object of the description before us. Besides the 
circumstance that they were in the habit of per- 
fuming the beard, as is still done to a considera- 
ble extent in the east (see Arvinux, R., p. 52; 
DELLA VALLE, IT. 98; Harmur, Beobacht., 11. 77, 
83 ; RetsKe on Yarafa, p. 46) may have contributed 
its share to the particular form of the compari- 
son.—His lips lilies, dropping liquid myrrh. 
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Of course it is not white but red lilies, lilies of 
the color, denoted iv. 8 by the ‘crimson thread,” 
to which the lips of her lover are here likened. 
The ‘dropping of liquid myrrh” (comp. on ver. 
8) refers not to the lilies (Syr., Rosunm.) but 
directly to the lips. It serves to represent the 
lovely fragrance of the breath, which issues 
from her lips (comp vii. 9); for the ‘loveliness 
of his speech” (HENGSTENB., comp. Tara.) is 
not mentioned till ver. 16. 

Ver. 14. His hands golden rods. Others, 
as CoccEl., Gusun., (Zhesaur. p. 287), Rosmnm., 


Dorxe, Varn., [so Enc. Ver. ], take ant m5) 
_ to be gold rings, which they refer to the bent or 
closed hand, with allusion also to the finger- 
nails colored with alhehua as compared with the 
jewels of the rings. Very arbitrarily, because 
1) the curved or hollow hand must necessarily 
have been denoted by *|3; 2) the proper expres- 


sion for ring would not have been ya but 
DOIN or Nys0; 38) DN DD could no more ex- 
press the idea of being “set with anything,” 


than turquoises standing with it could yield a 
figure even remotely appropriate for yellow- 


stained finger nails. ihe? is rather roller, cylin- 


a 
der, rod, and the expression ‘‘ golden rods” is 
applied primarily to the individual fingers. with 
reference to their reddish lustre and finely 
rounded shape (comp. ver. 11 a) and then by 
synecdoche to the hands consisting of the fin- 
gers.*—Encased in turquoises. Whatever 
precious stone may be intended by WWI, 
whether the chrysolite of the ancients (see 
SepruaGc., Ex. xxviii. 17; xxxix. 13) which 
seems to answer to our topaz; or what is now 
called the turquoise (a light-blue semi-precious 
stone); or the onyx, which Hrrz1e proposes (though 


this was called DW Gen. ii. 12, etc.), itis at all 


events in bad taste to understand by this enca- 
sing of the fingers in costly jewels anything 


but actual jewel ornaments with which his hands, 


glittered, agreeably to the well-known custom 
in the ancient East of wearing many rings. 
(Comp. Winer, Lealwirterb., Art., “ hinge” 
and ‘“ Siegelring”). The nails in and of them- 
selves differed too little in color and lustre from 
the fingers and hands as a whole, to admit of 
their being compared with precious stones; and 
staining them with alhenna (comp. on i. 14) if 
practised at all in the time of Solomon, was most 
likely a custom restricted to women and which 
could scarcely have been likewise in use amongst 


men. On xo in: the sense of “ encasing” 


(lit., to fill in the encasement or enclosure) comp. 
Ex. xxviii. 17; xxxi. 5; xxxy. 33. ‘Golden 
rods encased in turquoise ” or “‘ with turquoise” 





*[Tarupp: “His hands are folding panels of gold. The 


word bb j is applied, as we learn from 1 Kings vi. 34, to the 


separate portions of a folding door; the doors to the holy of 
holies consisted of two leaves, each of which in its turn 
consisted of two halves or folds. There is no passage in 
which the word denotes a ‘ring;’ nor would this meaning 
be here so appropriate. The image is that of a door, not 
necessarily a large door, constructed in four or five separate 
folds, corresponding to the appearance presented by the hand 
when the fingers, while kept in contact with each other, are 
stretched at full length.”] 





are properly such rods filled into the body of 
jewels here named 7. ¢. surrounded and glitter- 
ing with them (comp. WeissB. in loc.).—His 
body a figure of ivory, veiled with sap- 
phires. )y' here, where the exterior parts of 


the body only are enumerated, is certainly not 
‘his bowels, his inwards” (HENnasTENBERG), 
but ‘his body,” comp. vii. 3, as well as Dan. ii. 82, 
where D'yD also standsasasynonymof 03. It 


is only the pure white and the smooth appearance 
of the body, ¢. e. of the trunk generally, including 
the breast, thighs, etc., which can be intended 
by the comparison with an [U NWY a “ figure of 
ivory” (NW) sing. of MAYY [but see Gusen. 
Let. 8. ¥.—TR.] forms, thoughts, Job xii. 5), a 
comparison in which that ivory work of art re- 
stored by Solomon according to 1 Kin. x. 18 may 
have been before the mind of the speaker. The 
sapphires veiling the statue are naturally a figure 
of the dress of sapphire-blue or better still of the 
dress confined by a splendid girdle studded with 
sapphires. On the latter assumption the appa- 
rent ‘“‘unsuitableness of the comparison” van- | 
isbes, which certainly would have to be admitted 
(Hirz.) if the sapphire referred to the azure 
color of the dress. For it would evidently be 
too far-fetched, with Varn. to refer the sapphire 
to the ‘‘blue veins appearing through the splen- 
did white skin of the body,” and this would 
neither comport with the deep blue color of the 
sapphire or lapis lazuli, nor with the expression 
“veiled, covered (nay) with sapphires.”— 
There is accordingly an indirect proof of the 
royal rank and condition of Shulamith’s lover in 
the representations of this verse likewise, espe- 
cially in its allusions to the ornaments of precious 
stones on the hands and about the waist of the 
person described. 

Ver. 15. His legs columns of white mar- 
ble. The figure of an elegant statue is here 
continued with little alteration. To understand 
the pw simply of the lower part of the legs 


and to assume that Shulamith omits to mention 
the D’D)" «. ¢. the upper part of the legs from a 


fine sense of decorum (H1rz.) is inadmissible, 
because D’piw according to passages like Prov. 


xxvi. 7; Isa. xlvii. 2 appears to include the 
upper part of the leg, whilst 0°37’ according to 
Gen. xxiv. 2; Ex. xxviii. 42: Dan. ii. 32, etc., 
denotes rather the loins or that part of the body 
where the legs begin to separate. Further, 
the mention of the legs and just before of 
the body could only be regarded as unbecom- 
ing or improper by an overstrained prudish- 
ness, because the description which is here 
given ayoidg all libidinous details and is so 
strictly general as not even to imply that she 
had ever seen the parts of the body in question 
in a nude condition. It merely serves to com- 
plete the delineation of her lover, which Shula- 
mith sketches by a gradual descent from head 
to foot, and moreover is to be laid to the account 
of the poet rather than to that of Shulamith, 
who is in every thing else so chaste and delicate 
in her feelings.—The legs are compared with 


«white marble” (Ww) principally on account of 
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the lustrous color of their skin, not with refer- 
ence to their solidity; for an Arabic poet 
(Amrvu B Kurtu., Moal. ver. 18) pictures even the 
legs of a girl as “pillars of marble and ivory ;” 
and the figure of the marble column is also em- 
ployed in a like sense by Greek poets and mytho- 
graphers (comp. Varn. in loc.). Set on bases 
of fine gold, viz., on the feet which are here 
named as the bases or pedestals of the columns 


(their 10°) without however .going into any 
further description of them.* Hisaspect like 
Lebanon. 81 not synonymous with MIP 


“stature” (vii. 8), but denoting his entire appear- 
ance, his whole figure and bearing comp. ii. 14. 
By this comparison with Lebanon his figure is 
characterized as majestically tall and impressive, 
comp. Jer. xlvi. 18. There is probably no allu- 
sion to the ‘lordly look” which Lebanon bestows 
upon his beholders (vs. Rosmnm., Maan.), and 
still less likelihood of a reference to the roots of 
the mountain penetrating deeply and extending 
widely in the earth as analogous to the ‘roots of 
her lover’s feet.” Job xiii. 27; Hos. xiv. 6 (vs. 
Hirz.).—Choice as the cedars; thatis, stately 
and majestic as these giant trees which crown 
the summit of Lebanon. 

Ver. 16. His palate (is) sweets. Jt) is not 


the mouth for kissing (Maen., Borren.) but the 
palate as an organ of speech, asin Job vi. 80; 
xxxl. 80; Proy. v. 8; viii. 7. Hrvz. correctly: 
‘It is speech which first betrays that the beauti- 
ful body described vers. 10-15 has a, soul;” 
whilst Wrissz. in asserting that the palate is 
here regarded as an organ of breathing like the 
lips ver. 18, fails to perceive this advance from 
the corporeal to the spiritual and creates an un- 
handsome repetition. On the figure comp. Prov. 
xvi. 21; xxvii. 9.—And he is altogether pre- 


cious. 13 “tall of him” combines in one the 


sum total of the ten corporeal excellencies enu- 
merated in vers. 11-15 together with the last 
named endowment of a spiritual nature, and thus 
completes the portrait! of her lover, whereupon 
there follows the general reference to the pre- 
ceding description: «This js my beloved, and this 
my friend, ye daughters of Jerusalem.” 

5. Conciuston. c. Tun Question WHERE HER 
LOVER IS AND SHULAMITH’s ANSwnR, v1, 1-3. 

Ver. 1. Whither hasthy beloved gone, ete. 
As in what precedes Shulamith had made no dis- 
tinct declaration respecting the person of her 
lover, but only given an ideal description of his 
beauty, the women might still remain uncertain 
who and where he was. Hence this additional 
question,. which like that in v. 9 is q question of 
curiosity and expresses some such sense as this: If 
then thy lover isa person of such extraordinary 
elegance and beauty, how could he have suffered 
you to be away from him? how could he have 
permitted you to become the wife of another so 
that you now must pine after him and seek 





* (Burrowes : “ These doubtless refer to the beauty of his 
sandals ;” so Goon, TAYLOR, WILLIAMS and others, This seems 
to be the better explanation notwithstanding Ginspurq’s 
objection: “That it refers to his feet and not to his san- 
dals is evident from yers. 11 and 14, where the head and the 
hands, the visible parts of the body, are described as golden ; 
and it is but natural that the feet, the only remaining ex- 
posed parts, should also be described as golden.’’) 


‘mean to represent Solomon as 





longingly for him? At allevents that particular 
in Shulamith’s story of her dream, according to 
which her lover “had turned away, was gone,” 
vy. 6, determined the form of their question. The 
women may have thought that they perceived in 
this the echo of an actual occurrence, a sudden 
desertion of Shulamith by her former lover. 
Manifestly no one of them thought of Solomon as 
the object of her languishing and painful desire. 

Vor. 2. My beloved has gone down 
to his garden, to the beds of balm. This 
answer of Shulamith is certainly evasive, but 
scarcely jesting and roguish (Hirz.); it is ra- 
ther sadly ironical. She does not seriously 
actually occupied 
with working in the garden or with rural plea- 
sures (as Det. supposes). She merely intends to 
intimate that other matters seem more pressing 
and important to him than intercourse with her, 
his chosen love, and with this view she makes 
use of those pastoral and agricultural (horticul- 
tural) tropes, with which she is most conversant 
and most entirely at home (comp. i. 7, 14; ii. 
8, 16, ete.) It is further probable that “going 
down tothe beds of balm” and ‘gathering lilies” 
may contain an allusion to amorous intercourse 
meanwhile indulged with others of his wives; 
and with this the primarily apologetic drift of 
her whole statement, which is purposely figura- 
tive and ambiguous, might very well consist. 
What Shulamith here sayS can in no event 
refer to a lover of the rank of a shepherd; 
for it would be trifling and in bad ‘taste to 
attribute to him in that case besides his 
main business of feeding his flock, that of being 
engaged with beds of balm and other objects be- 
longing to the higher branches of gardening 
(comp. Wrissn. in doc.) and to explain the “pers 
den” in the sense of iy. 12-15 (that is, of Shula- 
mith herself, as the locked garden, which her 
country lover had now come to Jerusalem to 
visit) must be regarded as the extreme of exegeti- 
cal subtilty, and can neither be brought into har- 
mony with the verb qu ‘‘has gone down” (for 


which we would then rather expect noy ‘has 
come up”), nor with the plur. D313 “in the gar- 
dens” (vs. Hirz., Birron., Rey.). 

Ver. 3. I am my beloved's, etc.—The par- 
tial transposition of the words as compared with 
ii. 16 is not due to chance, but is an intentional 
alteration; comp. iv. 2 with vi, 6; ii. 17 with 
viii, 14.—The connexion of the exclamation be- 
fore us with ver. 2 is given by Hirzia with sub- 
stantial correctness: “*The words of ver. 2 area 
rebuff to strangers concerning themselves about 
her lover; the averment in ver. 8 that they be- 
long to one another, indirectly excludes a third, 
and is thus inwardly connected with Ver 227 
With which it must nevertheless be kept in view 
that this present assertion is not made without, 
at the same time, feeling a certain pain at the in. 
fidelity of one so purely and tenderly beloved,*_ 








* [This is certainly a most extraordinary comment upon 
language which manifestly expresses nothing but the most 
entire confidence in Solomon’s unabated attachment to her- 
self while it reaffirms her own undivided attachment to him. 
The iconstancy of the bridegroom, which ZOCKLER’s precon- 
ceived scheme obliges him to assume, is contradicted in ex- 
press terms by this verse, Converts ver, 2 into an unmeaning 
evasion instead of the frank statement, whether literal or 
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The remark made by Det. on this verse cannot 
be substantiated: ‘“‘With these words, impelled 
by love and followed by the daughters of Jerusa- 
lem (?), she continues on her way, hastening to the 
arms of her lover” (similarly too Wuisss.). The 
text does not contain the slightest intimation of 
such a departure of Shulamith to look for him, 
and a consequent change of scene. Comp. 
above, No. 2. 

6. Sseconp Scunn. a. SoLOMON’S REITERATED 
PRAISE OF THE BEAUTY OF SHULAMITH, vers. 4-10. 
The\simplest view of this scene is that all to ver. 
10 incl. is an encomium pronounced by the king, 
who has meanwhile entered, upon his beloved, but 
hitherto somewhat neglected and consequently 
saddened wife Shulamith, whilst vers. 11, 12 is 
spoken by her, and vii. 1 by her alternately with 
the chorus. And the following explanation of 
the details will show that this is on all accounts 
the most satisfactory. We must reject, therefore, 
the views of Ewatp, who puts the whole, even the 
colloquy, vi. 11 to vii. 1, into the mouth of Solo- 
mon, and consequently assumes but ohe speaker; 
of Hirztc, who makes the ladies of the court re- 
tire and the ‘‘shepherd”’ enter and speak, ver. 9; 
of Borrcunr, who besides introduces the queen 
mother likewise as aspeaker in the words “‘sheis 
the only one.of her mother, the choice of her that 
bare her” (ver. 9 a); of Umprezrr, who takes ver. 
10 to be the question of the poet, vers. 11 ff. the 
language of Shulamith walking sadly about in the 
king’s nut garden; of Magnus, who breaks up the 
whole section into no less than five fragments, ede. 

Ver. 4, Fair art thou, my dear, as Tirzah, 
comely as Jerusalem.—N$0)) Tirzah (‘*de- 
lightful;” also the name of a woman, Numb. 
xxvi. 83, in the passage before us rendered 
evdoxia by the Supt.) is certainly the subsequent 
residence of the kings in the northern kingdom, 
yet not here named as such along with Jerusalem, 
but as a remarkably beautiful and charming town 
in northern Palestine. Its mere name cannot 

possibly have afforded the reason of its being 
mentioned. It is much more likely that its loca- 
tion not far from Shunem (according to Hrrz., in 
the territory of Issachar, the tribe of Baasha?) 
may have had some influence, since Solomon is 
elsewhere particularly fond of comparing his be- 
loved with localities in the region of her home 
(iv. 1, 8, 11, 15; vii. 5, 6). Comp. moreover In- 
troduction, 33, Rem. 1.—The site of ancient Tir- 





figurative, which it plainly is, and imputes a meaning to ver. 
1 which the words certainly do not contain, and which no one 
who was not pressed by the exigencies of a theory would ever 
imagine that he found there. If the unsuccessful search for her 
lover, which Shulamith reports, v. 6, 7, was only a troubled 
dream, it can create no surprise that in her waking moments 
she knows and is able to state in the general whither her 
beloved had gone, even ifshe were not certain in what partic- 
ular spot in his extensive gardens he was then tobe found. 
The allegorical sense commonly put upon these verses will 
appear sufficiently from the following citations : “Jerusalem 
being on an hill, they went down to the gardens; so Christ 
comes down from heaven spiritually into the congregation.” 
WastMinster ANNotaTions. “The garden which had been de- 
seribed in iv.12—v.1. The ‘garden’ refers to the Christian 
body in its unity, the ‘gardens’ denote its manifoldness; in 
the New Testament we read, as THEoDORET remarks, alike of 
the Church and of the churches. Under the dispensation of 
the gospel, no less than under that of the older covenant, 
Christ nurtures His people in the purity of holiness. But He 
now not only feeds His flock among lilies, but also gathers li- 
lies; gathers with joy and acceptance from His people those 
fruits of holiness which through the grace of His Spirit they 
are continually bringing forth.” Turupp.—tr. | 


zah is no longer accurately known. K. Furrer, 
Wanderungen, etc., p. 241, thinks that he saw it 
not far from Sichem (to the north of it and due 
west of Samaria), ‘‘on a charming green hill, 
part of which has a very steep descent;” but he 
has probably taken a locality considerably to the 
south for the ruins of the old royal city, probably 
Thulluza (three hours east of Shomron, one hour 
north of Mount Ebal), so explained also by 
Rosinson. Comp. lrret, Paldstina, p. 410; L. 
Vortter, Art. ‘ Thirza,” in ZettEer’s Bibl. Wor- 
terbuch, and WINER, in Realwérterbuch.—Jeremiah 
also speaks of Jerusalem’s comeliness, Lam. ii. 
15.—HeEnastens. makes the poet rise from Tirzah 
to Jerusalem as a still grander city; but this is 
contradicted by the fact that the predicate MN3 


+ . . : 
“comely,” as appears from i. 5 compared with i. 
8, is inferior to 2° “fair.” —Terrible as ban- 


nered hosts.—D's from the same stem with 
MDS “terror,” is used Hab. i. 7 to designate the 


£ 
Chaldeans as a dreadful foe, and here, therefore, 
can only designate the person addressed as fear- 
ful, terrible, as is especially evident from the 
comparison with ‘‘armies” or ‘“‘bannered hosts.” 
—But why is Shulamith here said to be ‘terrible 
as bannered hosts” (which is only further un- 
folded in what follows, ‘‘turn away thine eyes 
from me, for they assault me’’)? Not because 
she was to be represented in a general way as 
triumphant over men, whose hearts she wounds 
and captivates by her glances, (Gusen.);* much 
more likely, because she has exerted upon Solo- 
mon in particular, her ardent lover, a fearful 
power by those eyes of hers, which pierce the 
heart and vanquish all resistance (Ew., Dorxu, 
Duuirzscn, and the great body of interpreters) ; 
but most likely of all because it was from those 
marvellously beautiful eyes a grave reproachful 
look had fallen upon him, because he had felt 
himself, as it were, called to account and chastised 
by the awe-inspiring innocence and purity of her 
look. Hurz. is substantially correct, only ‘he 
makes the ‘‘chastising look” proceed from Shu- 
lamith still unmarried, who from love to her 
young shepherd acts coldly towards the king in 
his addresses. This explanation cannot be inyal- 
idated by the fact that the predicate ‘terrible 
as bannered hosts” recurs ver. 10 below, as the 
language of the ladies of the court, quoted by So- 
lomon ;* for in this quotation Solomon uses great 
freedom, ag is shown by the extravagant compar- 
isons with the sun, moon, and dawn of the 
morning (see in loc.). ; . 
Ver. 5. Turn away thine eyes from me, 
for they have taken me by storm.—bBy this 
must be substantially meant, as appears from 
the context, an influence proceeding from Shula- 
mith’s serious looks to the heart of her con- 
science-smitten husband, by which he was awed 
and abashed (comp. the parallels adduced by 
Hirz. from the Syr. and Arab. for the sense of 
terrifying), not the exciting of love to a passion- 
* [This can scarcely be characterized in any other way than 
as carrying a theory through regardless of difficulties which 
the plain words of the text may interpose. The expression 
“terrible as armies with banners” cannot mean one thing 
here and a different thing in ver.10. As Goop correctly re- 


marks: “The artillery of the eyes isan idea common to poets 
of every nation.” Comp, ANACREON, Od. ii, Xvi¥5 Muszvus, 








Hero et Leandem—tTRr.] 
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ate ardor (DépxKe), nor bewitching (VarHrn- 
arr), nor manifesting her resistless and vic- 
torious power over her lover (Dexirzscu), ete.— 


Thy hair is like a flock of goats, etc. 


Comp. iv. 1 6. On ver. 6 comp. iv. 2. On yes 
7 comp. iy. 86. The omission in this passage 
of the description of the lips and tongue con- 
tained in iv. 3 a, is simply to be explained from 
the abridged character of the present delinea- 
tion, which is, as it were, but an abstract of the 
preceding, and since it was enough simply to 
remind his beloved of the encomiums passed 
upon her on her wedding day, might fitly be re- 
stricted to bare hints or a summary recapitula- 
tion. The opinion of Henasrenspere and WeIss- 
BacH, that the number four js maintained as 
characteristic of the form of this abridged de- 
scription, as the number ten in the larger one, 
imputes too whimsical a design to the poet. Far 
too artificial also Hirzia: The omission of iv. 
8 a is to intimate ‘*a brief pause” in the yain 
endeavors, of the king to gain over the coy 
Shulamith, whereupon the voluptuous sensualist 
and inconstant “butterfly” suddenly breaks off 
after ver. 7, bethinking himself that there are 
other damseis yet (J/iad ix. 895 f.), and accord- 
ingly leaving the scene with the words, cei Wie lla 
have sixty queens and eighty concubines,” etc., 
to make love, soon after (vii. 2 ff.) to another(!). 
Ver. 8. There are sixty queens and 
eighty concubines, eic. That this exclama- 
tion is not ‘uttered aside,” and indicative of 
the sudden breaking of the thread of the king’s 
patience, who has thus far been vainly laboring 
with Shulamith (according to H1rzia’s view, just 
stated), incontrovertibly appears, from its close 
connection with ver. 9, which nothing but the 
extreme of arbitrary criticism can sunder from 
it, and put into the mouth of-the « shepherd.” 
Accordingly, even Renan has not ventured to 
approve Hirzia’s separation of ver. 9 from ver. 
8, but has assigned both verses to the shepherd, 
who interrupts the king by singing them ‘from 
without!” But how could the praise of the 
‘one dove,” the ‘one perfect,” etc., contained 
in ver. 9, come froni any other mouth than that 
which uttered the encomium upon the beauty of 
the king’s beloved, beginning ver. 4! And 
again, how else could the way be prepared for 
the emphatic declaration: ‘*My dove is one,” 
eic., but by this glance at the great number of 
the queens, concubines and virgins, who were 
all at the rich king’s command, but all of whom 
he was ready to subordinate to that one! It is 
plain that one verse here sustains the other, and 
they are all to ver. 10 inclusive most intimately 
connected together like links in a chain, which 
cannot be broken. This has been seen by the 
majority even of the advocates of the shepherd- 
hypothesis, without their finding anything better 
here after all than a “last violent assault” upon 
Shulamith’s innocence (Ew.), or a “new and 
heightened piece of flattery ” (Varn.), or a 
‘thought adapted to win the heart and ensnare 





* At least according to the Masoretic text; though the 
(ov KOKKUvoy 


SeprusG. insert the words iy. 3 a (Qs onraprti 

xetAy gov, kal ) AaAid Gov dpaia) here too-in their proper 
place (between yers. 6 and We Bet gratuitous insertions 
from parallel passages are too frequent in the SEPTUAGINT to 
warrant the suspicion of an omission from the currently re- 
ceived text]. . 
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,the refined feelings of Shulamith” (Bérroun.), 
etc. On the relation of the numbers here given, 
“sixty queens” and ‘eighty concubines” of 
Solomon to the seven hundred queens and three 
hundred concubines, as stated (1 Kin. xi. 8, see 
Introduc., 2 3, p. 12). The passage before us 
evidently contains a statement referable to an 
earlier period in Solomon’s life, which must as 
surely have been correct for some fixed point of 
time (which it is true cannot now be accurately 
ascertained), as the much larger numbers of the 
book of Kings are to be reckoned historically ac- 
curate for Solomon’s latest and most degenerate 
years.* For there is just as little necessity 
really for discrediting them as “very latge 
statements in round numbers” (Hrrzie), as there 
is for the attempt to bring out an approximate 
adjustment with the lower statements of this 
passage, by the change of 700 to 70, and of 300 
to 80 (comp. Tuen1vs on 1 Kin. in loc.). The 
accounts of ancient writers, as Pururarcn 
(Artax. c. 27), Curtius (III. 8, 24), Araenmus 
(Deipnos. III. °1), respecting the size of the 
harem of the later Persian monarchs (Cn Os 
Artaxerxes Mnemon had 360 TahdAaxidec; Darius 
Codomannus was accompanied by 860 pellices 
on his march against Alexander, ete.) are analo- 
gies, which, rightly weighed, make rather in ~ 
favor of than against the credibility of the book 
of Kings in this matter, And: although the 
harems of modern oriental rulers are often stated 
to be considerably smaller, so that e, g-, Shah 
Sefi of Persia, according to Oxtnarivs, had but 
three wives and three hundred concubines, Sul- 
tan Abdul Medjid, of Constantinople, something 
over three hundred and fifty wives, edc., these 
accounts of a very recent period prove nothing 
respecting the customs and relations of a hoary 
antiquity. The seven hundred and three hun- 
dred of the book of Kings, as well as the sixty 
and eighty of this passage, may indeed be round 
numbers. This is favored to some extent in the 
former case by the circumstance that the total 
amounts to precisely one thousand, and in the 
latter by the popular and proverbial use of the 
numbers six, sixty (comp. Cic. Verrin. I. ¢. 
125), six hundred (Ex. xiv. 7; Judg. xviii. 11; 
1 Sam. xxvii. 2, and the well-known use of the 
lat. sexcenti). But both these numerical state- 
ments must at all events pass for approximately 
exact; and neither the hypothesis that 1 Kings, 
loc. cit. states the entire number of all the wives, 
both principal and subordinate, that Solomon 
had in succession (so e. g. Kern in loc.), nor the 
* [WESTMINSTER ANNOTATIONS: “Tt seems that Solomon 
writ this book of Canticles before he had his full number of 
Wives; for he had many more after,” Patrick (followed by 
WILLIAMS, Scorr and Henry) supposes allusion not to Solo- 
mon’s own wives, but to those of other princes, for the reason 
that “it is not at all likely that he had so many as are there 
mentioned, while his mind was filled with such divine rap- 
tures as these.” Fry fancies that he finds here an argument 
for the idyllic hypothesis: “The passage before us contains a 
tacit intimation that though King Solomon’s name and King 


Solomon’s: pen were made use of by the divine Inspirer of 
these Canticles to construct an allegory representative of the 





those of Solomon must be imagined as the 
i allegory, circumstances of royalty 

and circumstances connected with the Israelitish monarch 
And it is for the same reason that though 

King Solomon is the undoubted author of these songs, he so 
frequently disrobes himself of his royal character, and speaks 
in the person of a shepherd, or leads us to contemplate some 


archetype, even 





faithful pair in the humbler ranks of life”), 
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Opinion that the ‘virgins without number” may 


afford the means of adjusting the difference be- 
tween them, seems to be admissible. Against 
the latter resource even Hrrzia remarks: ‘The 
above difference cannot be reconciled by means 


of the moby virgins; for these plainly consti- 
tute a third class, and one outside of the harem” 
—that is to say, merely maids of the court, at- 
tendants upon the harem, whom the king, if he 
had chosen, might likewise have exalted to be 
concubines. On HmnestENBERG’S allegorical ex- 
planation, according to which the ‘household 
of the heavenly Solomon”’ is here depicted, and 
consequently sixty and eighty = one hundred 
and*forty, is to be taken as a mystical number,* 
see Introduction, p. 31. 

Ver. 9. My dove, my perfect is one, 


comp. on v. 2. The ‘opinion that “NNN “my sis- 
ter,” which stands with “N90 ay “<my dove, 
my perfect” in the parallel passage v. 2, can have 
influenced the selection of NIN “one” in this 


place, is very improbable (vs. Wrisss.).—The 
only one of her mother, the choice one of 
her that bare her. It follows, from the sub- 
sequent mention of Shulamith’s little sister, viii. 
8, that the predicate ‘‘only” here (as in Proy. 
iv. 3) is not to be taken literally, but in the 
tropical sense of ‘‘incomparable.”’ On the com- 
bination of “mother” and ‘she that bare her,” 
iii. 4, viii. 5. On the clause generally, Prov. iv. 
8.—Daughters saw her and called her 
blessed, queens and concubines and they 
praised her. On the sentence comp. Prov. 
xxxi. 28, probably a free. imitation of this pas- 
sage. The “daughters” evidently correspond 


to the ny ‘“‘yirgins,” ver. 8, as also the 


‘queens and concubines” of that verse recur 
here, that they may expressly subordinate them- 
selves to Shulamith, who is preferred above 
them. On account of this exact correspondence 
between this clause and ver. 8, it is incompre- 
hensible how Hrrz. can regard ver. 9 as spoken 
by the shepherd. Whence could he know that 
Solomon’s queens and concubines had such an 
opinion of Shulamith? And how unnatural 
and far-fetched would such a remark about the 
uniqueness and all-surpassing loveliness of his 
beloved appear as the first exclamation of the 
shepherd immediately upon his coming to her! 
In the course of his familiar conversation with 
her he might appropriately say something of the 
sort, but not as the first word of his salutation. 





* [Darurp gives a different view from the allegorical stand- 
point: ‘As regards the sixty and the eighty, we haye 
of course in each case a definite number for an indefinite. 
The choice of the particular numbers seems to have been 
mainly dictated by a studied avoidance of the number seventy, 
to which a certain sacredness and completeness would have 
attached. It is no harmonious covenant-relationship, in 
which the queens and concubines stand to Christ: all is with 
them imperfect and wide of the mark. A directly opposite 
view is erroneously taken by HnnastrnserG.” Worpsworra 
exhibits the Archdeacon of Westminster in his comment: 
“The concubines are more numerous than the queens. May 
not this perhaps signify that the number of the members of 
sectarian congregations would be greater than that of the 
Church?” He had before remarked upon the fourscore con- 
cubines: “A state of things is here represented when schisms 
prevail in Christendom, The concubines represent Christian 
congregations which have some spiritual gifts and graces, but 
are not perfectly joined to Christ in the unity of the one faith 
and apostolic fellowship ”]. 
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Ver. 10. Who is this that looks forth 
like the dawn? If these words, like the ex- 
clamations tii. 6 and vili. 5, which likewise be. 
gin with NSi~ 1D “who is this,” had really been 


the opening of a new scene (as Rosenm., Dépxz, 
Heiiiesr., Dun., Varu., Wuisss., etc., maintain, 
either supposing Solomon, or his courtiers and 
attendants, or the ladies of the court to be the 
speakers) they would have been preceded by acon- 
cluding formula like iii. 5 and viii. 4. Instead of 
this ver. 9 rather required to be further explained 
and supplemented in regard to Shulamith’s being 
praised and pronounced blessed by Solomon’s 
wives; a statement was still needed of what the 
WW ‘blessing’ and oon ‘praising’ of those 
women amounted to. And the thing of all others 
best adapted to this purpose, was a mention of 
that admiring praise, which according to iii. 6 ff. 
the ladies of the court bestowed upon Shulamith 
on her entry into Zion upon her wedding day. 
To this panegyric, of which he must have had 
mediate or immediate cognizance, Solomon here 
refers, though only in the way of inexact sug- 
gestion not of faithful reproduction (substan- 
tially correct Ew., B. Hrrzex, Borrcu., Hrrz.).— 
MDPWIT lit. “looking down, gazing down” 
from a high position: comp. Apu in Judg. v. 
98; Ps. xiv. 2; lili. 3; cii. 20; Lam. ii. 50. 
Reference is thus made to the prominent or ex- 
alted place occupied by Shulamith in the world 
of women. She outshines all others like the 
early dawn, which looks from heaven over the 
mountains down to the earth. Yes, like the sun 
and moon! Dawn, moon and sun are here, there- 
fore, personified as it were, like the sun ini. 6 
above. Fair as the moon, pure as the sun. 
773 here equivalent to spotless, bright-shining, 
comp. Ps. xix. 9; and on the silvery moon as an 
image of superior purity and beauty Job xxv. 5; 
xxxi. 26. Arabic poets also sometimes compare 
female beauty with the brightness of the moon 
e.g. Hamasa (ed. ScHULTENS, p. 483.) «Then 
Lamisa appeared like the moon of heaven when 
it shines;” Moranressr (Translation by Von 
Hammer, p. 29, 42, etc. ) and others, comp. 
Dépxe and Maan. in loc.)* The poetic expres- 


sions mao white” and mn “hot” for moon 
Tits J 


and sun, which are again combined in Isa. xxiy. 
28, are particularly suited for the comparison, 
because they are both feminine and alike indica- 
tive of white and blazing radiance.—Terrible 
as bannered hosts. This concluding simile 
points to the identity of the person intended with 
the one described in ver. 4, and at the same time 
testifies to the identity of the speaker and against, 
the sundering of this verse from the preceding. f 
7, ConrinvATIoN. 6. SHULAMITH AND THE 
LADIES OF THE couRT, vi. 11—vu. 1. 





* Here too belong the verses from TMEOcRITUS, Td. xviii. 26 fh. 


& Ads ayréAdouwa Kaddoy dudpacve Tpdcwmoy, 

Ilérvua vv& are, AcuKoY éap XevT@VOS aVEVTOS, 
*Q8e Kai a xpvoda “HAeva duepatver ev apy. 
“Here is a beautiful metaphor describing 


4 te : ae 
RUE eAE BO ‘As the morning rising,’ 


the church from the beginning. ; Ling 
signifying the church before the written law; fair ag the 
moon,’ showing her under the written law of Moses; ‘bright 
as the sun,’ under the light of the gospel ; and “terrible as am 
army,’ the power of Christ’s church against its enemies,”] 
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Some recent commentators take this particu- 
larly difficult little section to be a narration by 
Shulamith of something which she had previously 
experienced, in which she also repeats the lan- 
guage of others to her, together with her answer 
(Hirz., Meier, etc.); NAEGELSB. (in Revrer’s Le- 
pert. 1852, No. 10) onthe contrary regards it as a 
reverie of Shulamith, in which she foreshadows 
to herself her reception by her country friends 
on her expected return to them; Ew. (and Hauy) 
a continuation of the discourse of Solomon, in 
which a colloquy between Shulamith and the 
ladies of the royal court is repeated; the majori- 
ty of both the older and the later expositors, 
however, make of it an independent dialogue be- 
tween Shulamith and the «‘daughters of Jerusa- 
lem,”’ in which the verses vi. 11, 12 together 
with the words ‘what do you see in Shulamith” 
in vii. 1 are assigned to the former, and the re- 
mainder of vii. 1, to the latter. This last under- 
standing of it is the only one which avoids the 
manifold difficulties and forced explanations with 
which each of those previously mentioned is 
chargeable. 

Ver. 11. To the nut-garden I went down. 
According to the various interpretations put 
upon the entire section, these words are thought 
to contain either 1) Shulamith's answer to what 
is supposed to be the wondering question of the 
ladies of the court in ver. 10 (so Dex. and Wuisss.: 
she states to her noble auditors in these words 
not so much who she is, as why she had come 
down to the king’s garden) ; or 2) the beginning 
of an account of what happened to her on the oc- 
casion of her being first brought to the king’s 
court (Ew., Umsr., Hirz., Varu., Borrcen., Ren. 
etc.—all agreeing in this that Shulamith here be- 
gins to tell the story of her former “abduction ” 
to the king’s harem); or 3) the beginning of a 
dreamy description of what Shulamith would do 
after her return home (NanGetsn, Joc, cit.) or 4) 
the beginning of a statement of the way in which 
the daughter of Zion attained the high dignity 
which the words of the heavenly Solomon had 
ascribed to her, especially in vers. 9 and 10, 
(HeNGsTEns.); or 5) the beginning of a recital 
by Solomon, in which he prophetically depicts 
the process of the conversion of the gentiles to 
the God of Israel (Haun) ete. We hold that of 
these views the second comes nearest to the true 
- Sense of the poet, but prefer to find in the words 
instead of a statement of what Shulamith was 
doing at the precise moment of her “abduction,” 
2 description of what she was in the habit of 
doing before she came to the royal court. We 
accordingly take wy neither ag pluperf. (AE 
had gone down”), nor as a proper perfect, nor 
as an aorist, but as a statement of an action fre- 
quently repeated in the past, a customary action, 
in which sense though it elsewhere belongs 
rather to the future, the perfect is sometimes 
used in the 0. T (e.g. 2 Sam. i. 22,) comp. Ew, 
Lehrb. 3 136, ¢e.—If, therefore, Shulamith com- 
mences in this way to describe her rural occupa- 
tions prior to her exaltation as queen, she there- 
by gives her husband plainly enough to under- 
stand that he has in no wise satisfied her by his 
enthusiastic laudations and admiring declarations 
of love, but that she now longed more than ever 
to get away from his voluptuous court and from 











the vicinity of his sixty queens and eighty concu- 
bines to the green little nut garden, the fresh 
valleys and the lovely vineyards in the region of 


her home.—tiJ8 M3] denotes according to all 


the versions as well as to ancient Talmudic tra- 
dition a “nut garden,” a meaning for which 
there is the less need to substitute ‘kitehen- 
herb or vegetable garden” (with Hrrz.) since 


N48 is doubtless the same word with the Pers. 


ghuz and Josrpnus Bell. Jud. Il. 10, 8, ex- 
pressly testifies to the occurrence of nut-trees in 
the region of the lake of Tiberias, not far conse- 
quently from Shulamith’s home. The nut-garden 
here mentioned is to be sought in this her native 
region and not in the neighborhood of Jerusalem 
or within the range of the king’s gardens. It 
can scarcely be different from the vineyards and 
orchards described vii. 18 ff. in the immediate 
vicinity of the house of Shulamith’s mother.— 
To look at the shrubs of the valley, ete. 
The garden itself probably lay likewise in this 
valley-bottom, or at all events considerably lower 
than Shulamith’s residence (hence T1" “went 
down”). “Shrubs” or “green” of the valley 


( ona °2%) probably denotes whatever verdure 


sprouted up in the place where the water of the 
Wady had run off, less likely the green of proper 
water-plants (Job viii. 12), On the combination 
of verdure or shrubs, vines and pomegranates 
comp. ii. 12, f. the like juxtaposition of flowers, 


fig trees and vines. 3 MN “to look at anything” 
: iat 


denotes, as it invariably does, the pleased, 
gratified contemplation of an object (comp. Ps. 
xxvii. 4, xiii, 8; Mic. iv. 11, etc.) not the busy 
looking for something, for which latter sense 
not even Gen. xxxiy. 1 can be adduced (vs. 
Hirz.). 


Ver. 12. IT knew it not, my desire brought 
me, efc. The thing intended is searcely her * de- 
sire to walk out in the open air” (Ew.), or her 
“curiosity ” (Varn.), or her “wish to see the vine 
sprout” (Hirzia), but much more probably her 
desire to belong to her royal lover, her longing 
to be wholly and for ever her beloved’s. When 
and how this desire was first awakened in her, 
she does not here state; she had given utterance 
to this in another place, see ii. 8-17. In the 
passage before us she simply assumes the ex- 
istence of her desire and longing for her lover, 
and only tells how little she knew or imagined in 
the midst of those rural occupations of hers (ver. 
11) that she was exalted by it “to the chariots 
of her people, the noble,” in other words, how 
little she suspected beforehand that her lover 
was the king, the ruler of all Israel.—To the 


chariots of my people, the noble. nya34 


strictly denotes merely “wagons,” but here, like 
the combination “horses and chariots” in other 
passages (Deut. xx. 1; Isa, xxxi. Fy°Psrxx.8) 
Seems to express the idea of the full display of 
the power and pomp of the kingdom, but without 
suggesting anything of a military nature, so that 
as in 1 Sam. viii, 11; 2 Sam. xy. l'we are te 
think chiefly of state carriages in the festive pro- 
cessions of the king and his court. Being trans- 
ferred or promoted to these chariots of state 
would accordingly be tantamount to elevation to 
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royal dignity and glory, of which the analogy of 
Joseph in Egypt is an instructive instance, Gen. 
xli. 43 ff. So far as the language is concerned, 
there is no special objection to this interpretation. 


The connection of the accusative NIIDV with 


the verb Di without a preposition most probably 
expresses the idea of ‘removing or bringing in the 
direction (comp. Isa. xl. 26; Dan. xi. 2; or into the 
vicinity of something,” (comp. Judg.xi. 29); this 
is the case not merely with verbs denoting motion, 
but with all possible verbal ideas (see numerous 
examples in Ew., 3 281, d). DIY is often elsewhere 
synonymous with 82 ‘to bring or conduct to 
any place” (comp. Gen. ii. 8) andso M2379 DI 
may very readily mean: ‘to bring to the chariots, 
to transfer, exalt into the sphere or region of the 
chariots ””—a meaning which is at all events more 
obvious than the rendering ‘to set me on the 
chariots” (Syr., Drn., etc.) ; or than the expla- 
nation of Vetts., Gusen., Ew., Borron., H1rz., 
Ren., efc.: ‘made me happen among the chariots ” 
(viz., of the royal retinue); or than the strange 
rendering of the Vuna., which probably presup- 


poses the reading °]3Y instead of "]N2Y «+ con- 
turbavit me propter quadrigas,” etc.; or finally than 
construing NjIDVW as a second object, cither in 


the sense of ‘‘making me or converting me into 
chariots,” 7. ¢., ‘a princess”? (Umpn.) or ‘a de- 
fence” (HENGsTENB.); or ‘“‘making like chariots, 
7. é@., aS swift as chariots” (Rosenm., Maev., 
Doérxe). Since no one of these constructions ap- 
pears to be better established in point of lan- 
guage than ours, while this latter undoubtedly 
yields a less forced and more attractive thought, 
we might with all confidence declare it to be the 
only one that was admissible, if it were not that 
the difficult limiting genitive 1°}] ‘DY “of my 
people, the noble,” involves the real meaning of 
NjadvV) and consequently of the entire passage 


in an obscurity that can scarcely be cleared up. 
The translation’ ‘‘ chariots of my people, the no- 
ple,” or ‘chariots of my noble people,” is on 
the whole the most satisfactory (the absence of 
the article before the adjective is of no conse- 
quence, comp. Gen. xliii. 14; Ps. exlili. 10 
[Gruen’s Heb. Gram., 3 249, 1, 6]). The re- 
sulting sense cannot then be materially different 
from that of DY °2'7) “nobles of the people” 
Ps. exili. Sor OY GQ Num. xxi.18 (comp. DDY 
Ps. xlvii. 10) and will accordingly refer to the 
noble countrymen of Shulamith, to the proceres 
seu optimates gentis sux; for the explanation ‘‘ war- 
chariots of the people of the prince” (WurrIsss.) 
certainly has as much’ against it as the opinion 
that 3°31 °2Y is one noun, either equivalent to 


«prince of the realm” (Vain.) or = the well- 
known proper name Amminadab (Ex. vi. 23; 
Num. i. 7; Ruth iy. 19; 1 Chron. ii. 10; vi. 7, 
etc.). This last expedient, manifestly the most 
confusing of all,‘was already tried by the Sepr., 
Symmacu., Vuiac., Luraur (who has Amminadib 
instead of Amminadab), and after them by most 
of the older interpreters, especially the alle- 
gorizers, with whom it was, so to speak, a fixed 
dogma that Amminadab means the devil! But 
even if we shun such devious ways, the sense of 
the expression ‘transferred to the chariots of my 


noble people” remains obscure and ambiguous 
enough, and we can either assume that the «no- 
ble people”’ or ‘*noble folk” « Edelvolk” (Ew.) 
was intended to denote the noble extraction of 
Israel, or the courtiers of Solomon, or the whole 
people as represented in the person of its prince 
(so substantially Dx., comp. Varn.). In all 
which, however, it still remains a question why 
the poet did not make Shulamith speak in so 
many terms of her elevation to the chariot or to 
the throne of her prince.—To complete as far as 
possible our enumeration of all that interpreters 
have made out of the crux before us, Werss- 
BACH’S view of this verse may here be stated in 
conclusion. According to it ‘‘the words of ver. 
12 in the mouth of the person, who had proposed 
the question ver. 10 (viz., a courtier, who had 
gazed with astonishment upon Shulamith in the 
garden) mean: I asked the question because I 
did not know that this brilliant and majestic 
spectacle was you; I had rather supposed that I 
saw the prince’s army chariots before me!’— 
Haun, too, thinks that the speaker of these words 
is not Shulamith but Solomon, who thus relates 
how, when filled with longing desire for a re- 
union with Japhetic gentilism, his soul suddenly 
and insensibly set him ‘‘on the chariots of his 
people as a prince.’”’* 

Chap. 7, Ver. 1. Come back, come back, 
Shulamith, efc. As according to our under- 
standing of vers. 11 and 12 Shulamith expresses 
in them her longing for the simpler circum- 
stances of her native region and speaks of her 
elevation to the king’s throne as a distinction, 
which came to her without her knowledge, and 
contrary to her expectation, nothing is more 
natural than to conceive that she spoke this 
in a saddened and painfully excited mood, and 





*[The simplest and most natural explanation of these words 
finds in them, as itis expressed by Worpswortu: “the cheerful 
alacrity and fervent affection of the bride flying on the wings 
of love” to the bridegroom. Moopy Sruart: “In a moment 
her soul is carried away directly, irresistibly, rapidly toward 
her bridegroom and her king.” Wirsineron thus para- 
phrases: “I went into the garden; I walked among its shades ; 
I surveyed its beauties; I remembered the owner, and my soul 
melted with rapture and love.” Parrick makes a somewhat 
different application: “The meaning of this verse seems to be 
that the spouse hearing such high commendations of herself, 
both from the bridegroom and from the persons mentioned, 
ver.10, with great humility saith, that she was not conscious 
to herself of such perfections (I did not know it, or I did 
not think so), but is excited thereby to make the greatest 
speed to endeavor to preserve this character he had given her.” 
Percy and Goop understand it of the bride’s hesitation and ir- 
resolution after she had promised to meet her beloved in the 
garden. The latter states its meaning thus: “I was not aware 
of the timidity of my mind, which hurried me away from my 
engagement, when in the very act of adhering to it, with- the 
rapidity of the chariot of Amminadib.” THrupP on the basis of 
2 Kings ii. 12; xiii. 14: “The church had unconsciously and 
unexpectedly become the source and channel of victorious 
might to all the willing people of God. ‘My soul,’ she says, 
‘had made me.’ Itisthe unshrinking and devoted zeal with 
which the church prosecutes the task set before her that 
makes her the rallying point for all who would join in the 
service of her Lord.” Others attribute this language to the 
bridegroom. Thus TayLor and WiuttAMs: “The affections of 
the prince carried him to meet his love with the rapidity of 
a chariot.” Burrowes, as Scorr and HxEnry, finds in vers. 11—- 
13 a statement of the feelings of the bridegroom during his 
temporary withdrawal. When he left his spouse, v. 6, it was 
“only to withdraw to his favorite place of resort in the gar- 
den;” where “almost unconsciously, ere he was aware, his 
soul was filled with the desire of meeting her again, a desire 
so strong that it would have carried him to her arms with 
the swiftness of the chariot of Amminadib.” It is character- 
istic of Gris exposition that in commenting on ver. 11 he 
proposes the question, Why are believers like nuts? and an- 





swers it under ten heads. ] 
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to conjecture that her strong and painful feeling 
of home-sickness would be accompanied by a 
corresponding gesture. This gesture we must 
unquestionably suppose from the earnest and 
repeated call addressed to her by the ladies of 
the court “come back, turn back” (IW IW 
comp. Judg. y. 12) was that of intending to go 
away, to escape from the vicinity of the vicious 
court of the king, which had become offensive 
to her. She does not purpose to withdraw from 
the ‘‘king’s garden” (Dépxr, Dexrrzscn, etc.), 
in which besides she could scarcely have been 
at the time, but from the vicinity of the king 
altogether, who had greatly grieved her, and 
that of the ladies of his court, whose society she 
feels that she must henceforth avoid. Hence it 
is that the latter (for it is to them that Shula- 
mith’s answer ‘‘ what do you see in Shulamith ?” 
is directed) call to her, entreating her to turn 
again and permit them still to look upon her 
charming person. For this is the only sense in 
which ya nimi) “that we may look upon thee” 


(2 IN not materially different from 3 78) 


: peut 
vi. 11) can be taken, viz.: that of beholding with 
delight, feasting the eyes upon her to whom they 
had long before accorded the praise of beauty 
(comp. their frequent form of address, “fairest 
among women,” i. 8; y. 9; vi. 1). That it is 
the ladies of the court, who address to her this 
summons to return and remain, and not Solo- 
mon (whom many of the older commentators 
regard as the speaker in these words, see 
Starke), is either to be explained by Solomon’s 
uniting in the call of the women (comp. Dérxg, 
EwAatp, eéc.), or better still by the assumption 
that he who was more affected than all others by 
her attempt to go away, does more than barely call 
her back, he seeks by loving force to detain her; 
and hence, speechless with passionate emotion, 
he first embraces and holds her, that he may 
afterwards fetter her by the fondest adulation 
(ver. 2 ff.).—What do you see in Shula- 
mith? This question asked by the party ad- 
dressed is doubtless to be understood as modestly 
declining the praise indirectly bestowed upon 
her beauty in thug calling her. Shulamith 
wishes to be no longer looked at and admired by 
such people as Solomon’s concubines and the 
ladies of his court; this has become oppressive 
to her. The humility of her entire question 
certainly characterizes also her designation of 





* [The abruptness with which this verse is introduced and 
the ambiguity of some of its expressions make its meaning 
extremely doubtful and have led to a variety of uncertain 
conjectures, but do not justify the acceptance of the incredi- 
ble sense here put upon it. According to the view which is 
entertained of the context it has been supposed to be ad- 
dressed to the bride, who was rising to leave the speakers 
(Taytor), or had been borne away from them by her inward 
rapture figuratively described in the preceding verse (Moopy 
Stuart), or who had parted from them in company with her 
husband (PATRICK), or who was timidly shrinking from meet- 
ing him (Wiuttams, Goon, the latter of whom renders thus: 
“Virgins.—‘ Return, return, O bride of Solomon ! Return, 
return, that we may yet respect thee.’ Royal Bride.‘ What 
do you expect from the bride of Solomon ?” Virgins.— For- 
titude, like the conflict of two armies’”). Or it is thought to 
be a call upon the bride to return from her alienation to her 
husband (Aryswortns, BURROWES, as well as Worpsworru, 
who thinks that the iteration of the appeal denotes a sum- 
mons “to both Jew and Gentile to return to God and to one 
another in Christ and His Church’’), or to return in peace from 
Victorious conflict (‘TuRuPP, who compares Josh. x, 21 ; Judg. 
Vili. 9; xi. 81; 1 Kin, xxii. 28).—TR.] 
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herself Np 79W/3 (lit., “in the Shulamitess,” ¢, e. 
not ‘‘in this Shulamitess” but ‘in one who is 
a Shulamitess;” comp. 1 Kin. xx. 86: Isa. vii. 
14; Joel iv. 3, etc.). Its meaning is certainly no 
other than ‘‘why do you look at me, a plain 
country girl (Hirzia)? what you see in the 
simple daughter of a Galilean village ?” naan 
is, as the article shows both here and where it 
was used in the vocative, certainly not the pro- 
per name of a person (so most of the ancient 
versions and interpreters) ; no more is it an adjec- 
tive meaning “favored, treated with kindness ” 
(WeIssB.), but a gentile noun, Synonymous with 
Maw 1 Kin. i. 8; 2 Kin. iy. 12, 25, of which 
it is only a dialectic variation; it is accordingly 
a designation of the person in question from 


Da or DIW, the place of her abode.* This 


place, the Lovdgju of Evsesrus and Jerome in 
his Onomast. and the modern Sélam appears to 
have received its name, which originally may 


have been — pp) “ladder,” on account of its 


location on a steep mountain declivity (comp. 
Rosrinson, Pal. II. 234), just as many other 
mountains, e.g. thatmentioned 1 Mac. xi. 59 bear 
the name KAiuat (comp. Hrrzre in loc. and « Up- 
geschichte der Philister,” p. 126). According to 
Josh. xix. 18 this Shunem was situated in the 
tribe of Issachar, according to 1 Sam. xxviii, 4; 
xxix. 1,11; xxxi. 1 not far from Mount Gilboa and 
the plain of Jezreel, according to 2 Kin. iy, 22-95 
not very remote from Mount Carmel (comp. on 
ver. 6 of this chapter, and above on ii. 8; ili. 6; 
iv. 1,8; also the Introduction, p. 6). As the 
dance of Mahanaim. Some interpreters after 
the example of the Vuua. (‘quid videbis in Sula- 
mite, nist choros castrorum ?””) connect the difficult 
words Da non. with the question “ why 
will ye look upon Shulamith, as one looks upon 
the dance of Mahanaim?” Haun, Weissz., 
Renay, ete.,) or “as at the dance of M.” (Hrrzie). 
But it seems more natural and better suited to 
the context with the majority of both the older 
and more recent commentators, to regard these 
words as the answer to the question of Shula- 
mith, given of course by those who had asked her 
to return, and who take this mode of stating why 
they were in fact so much concerned to see Shu- 
lamith yet longer. They see in her ‘something 
that resembles the dance of Mahanaim,” some- 
thing as magnificent and transporting as the 
dance of the angel-host, east of the Jordan on 


*(The article as well as the form of the noun certainly 
favor its derivation from the place of her birth or resi- 
dence. The chief objections to it are, first that Shunem ig 
never called Shulem in the Bible but always Shunem and 
its inhabitants Shunammites ; and secondly, the bride is called 
a prince’s daughter, vii. 2. The derivation from Solomon (to 
which CLarKE compares Charlotte from Charles, Henrietta 
from Henry, ete.), is fayored by most English commentators, 
and still divides the suffrages of the learned, though it does 
not satisfactorily account for the form of the name nor ex- 
plain the presence of the article, Its derivation from Salem 
in the sense of Jerusalem, as though it were equivalent to 
Jerusalemite, as Gitu and others suggest after Kimcar and 
ABEN Ezra is utterly inadmissible. Others follow the ex- 
ample of Aquima (étpnvevovga) and attribute to it an appel- 


lative sense as derived from the root pow; 80 PATRICK: 
“ perfect,” and THRupP : “The peace-laden, lit., the bepeaced. 
The name is derived from the same root as Solomon and 
stands in partial correspondence with i .—TR.] 
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Jacob’s return home to the promised land. See 
Gen. xxxii. 1-3, to which passage there is an un- 
mistakable allusion here as Dépxe, Dexirzscu, 
Henestens., Munim, etc., correctly assume. This 
occurrence in the early patriarchal history as 
celebrated as Jacob’s wrestling at Peniel (Gen. 
Xxxii. 28, comp. Hos. xii. 4 ff.), this miraculous 
experience of the patriarch Jacob, to which the 
town of Mahanaim between Jabbok and the Jor- 
dan, the royal residence of the anti-Davidic 
northern kingdom under Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8 
_ ff.) owed its name, forms here the point of com- 
parison and is evidently intended to represent the 
sight of Shulamith as of angelic beauty and 
heavenly sublimity, just as she had before been 
compared with the morning dawn, the sun and 
moon (vi. 10), and in agreement with the fact that 
in other passages dances in praise of God are 
- attributed both to the stars and to the angels of 
God (comp. Job xxxviii. 7; Judg.v. 20; Ps. ciii. 
21; exlviii. 2; 1 Kingsxxii. 19; Luke ii. 13, etc.). 
The ‘‘dance of Mahanaim” is accordingly the 
well-known dance of the angels on the site where 
Mahanaim subsequently stood. It is not neces- 
sary to take D311 in its appellative sense 
«<dance of the angel choirs” (Dépxr) or ‘the 
angelic hosts” (GesEN.) or ‘‘the angel-camps”’ 
(Det.) or ‘‘the double army” (Umpr., WrIssz. ; 
comp. the Tang. in loc.), We must, however, de- 
cidedly reject every interpretation of these words, 
which sees in them an ‘invitation to dance,” 
whether it is Solomon (so BorrcneR), or the ladies 
of the court (Ew., Denirzscu, etc. ); or Solomon and 
his companions (DépKE), who are supposed to 
make request of Shulamith to execute the famous 
dance of Mahanaim in their presence. Such a 
dance, whether it be regarded asa solemn festive 
dance, in which several took part (Ewaup, Bérr- 
CHER, efc.), or as a contra-dance of tworanks, 
one consisting of young men, and the other of 
- young women (Hirzia), or as a solo dance by a 
‘+ danseuse of the Harem ” (Ren.), or as a ‘‘ coun- 
try festival dance in the simple attire of a shep- 
herdess or a vine-dresser ” (Drt.) is as devoid of 
evidence for its historical existence, as it is impos- 
sible to demonstrate from the present context that 
it was in this instance actually performed. And if 
actually exhibited on the stage, and described in 
the terms that follow (ver. 2 ff.), it certainly 
would not have afforded that ‘most chaste spec- 
tacle,” that ‘indication of Shulamith’s humility 
and childlike disposition”? which Dreirzscu pro- 
fesses to see in it; comp. above No. 2, p. 94. 

8. ConcLusIoN. ¢. SOLOMON’S FINAL LAUDA- 
TION OF THE BEAUTY OF HIS BELOVED, vii. 2-6. 
Deirzsou alone has put this description into the 
mouth of the daughters of Jerusalem instead of 
that of Solomon [so Taytor, Goop, WILLIAMs, 
Fry, Parricx, Ainsworth and others on the 
ground chiefly that the king is spoken of in the 
third person, ver. 5], against which, however, 
may be urged not only the sameness of the tone, 
which prevails in this as in the following brief 
section (vers. 7-10), but also the circumstance 
that the caressing speeches here go further in one 
point at any rate, and to say the least, are more 


undisguised than could have been expected from |. 


the mouth of women (see ver. 8). This description 
of the beauty of Shulamith also has the greatest 
similarity to those which Solomon had previously 








given (iv. 1ff.; vi. 4 ff.), only it enumerates her 
various charms in the reverse order, by as- 
cending from the feet to the head, and thus pro- 
ceeds in conformity with the customary Hebrew 
phrase ‘from the foot to the head” (2 Sam. 
xiv. 25; Isa. i. 6). That this inverted order of 
the description was not occasioned by the person 
described executing a dance,.but simply arose 
from the poet’s desire for variety, is correctly 
recognized eyen by Hirzic; comp. also Ewaup 
in loc. (vs. Detirzscu, Vain., RENAN and others). 
One point of contact with a preceding passage of 
like character in the poet is found in the ten 
beautiful parts of the body, which are here ad- 
duced as in Shulamith’s description of the charms 
of her lover (vy. 10-16).—How beautiful are 
thy steps in the shoes, O prince’s daugh- 
ter! That the beginning is made with the steps 
(DD pd comp. Ps. lviii. 11; 2 Kings xix, 24), 2. e., 
with the feet as stepping, as in motion, proves 
nothing in favor of the dancing hypothesis al- 
ready rejected. For ‘to step” is not = “to 
dance,” and Shulamith must have taken some 
steps at the beginning of this description, inas- 
much as Solomon must have led her back to his 
or to her former position, or have conducted her 
to some seat after her purpose to go away. In 
doing so he points out to her her graceful and 
charming ‘steps in her shoes,” or in other words 
how very becoming the shoes, which she wears 
as a ‘‘prince’s daughter,” are to her as she 
walks! The shoes are manifestly mentioned as 
something which she did not wear originally and 
in common (comp. vy. 3), as a constituent, there- 
fore, of her new and elegant court dress, which 
had doubtless been prepared in a most luxurious 
manner, both in material and style, and probably 
were ornamented with bows of purple, yellow or 
variegated ribbons, like the showy sandals of no- 
ble Hebrew women in later times (comp. Ezek. 
xvi. 10; Judith x.9; Winer &.-W.-B., Art.. 
“‘ Schuhe”). She is at the same time designated 
a ‘‘prince’s daughter” or ‘‘noble daughter ” 
in order to indicate her present high rank (not 
her noble descent, which according toi. 6; ii. 8 
ff., vi. 11 is improbable). N3 is here used in a 
wide sense for female in general, to mark the 
fem. gender, as ii. 2; vi.9; Gen. xxx. 13; Judg. 
xii. 9, e¢c.; and the term 31 “noble” may 
have been suggested by the 2”) "DY which she 
had used just before. That this form of address 
is substantially synonymous with ‘‘my sister 
bride” has already been observed on iv. 9 above. 
Thy rounded thighs are like jewels. Lit., 
“the roundings of thy thighs,” 7. e., the rounded 
parts which constitute thy thighs (7/2)! genit. of 
the material [Gruen’s Heb. Gram., 3 254, 4] as 
Ps. xl. 16: Ixviii, 31, ee.—The word D'NIM is 
very variously explained ‘‘necklace”’ or “jewels” 
(Sept., Vura., Syr., Rosenm., Maan., Vatu, 
BorroneR), “clasps” (Ew.), ‘pearls’ (Hrrzia), 
‘ornaments ”’ (HenasTENB.), or ‘ornamental 
chains.”’ As is shown by the singular on, ; Win 
which oceurs Proy. xxv. 12; Hos. ii. 15, some 
elegantly made ornament must be intended, and 
according to the passage before us it must be 
composed of round, smoothly turned globules or 
pearls, as it is used to set forth the perfectly 
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rounded shape of the thighs.—The work of an 
artist’s hands. The sing. NYPD, which the 
Srpr. and Syr. correctly retain, is here employed 
because the numerous globules or pearls strung 
together, form but one whole, one necklace. The 
form. {DN of the same signification with eb 

hth pts 
Prov. viii. 80, and with the Chald. and Syr. js 
(see Hrrzie in loc., and Ewan, Lehrbuch, g 152 
b) serves to denote the artificer or artist (rexvirns, 
arlifex) in contrast with the wn (réxTwv, Jobe) 
workman who only performs the coarser kind of 
work. That askilful turner is here particularly 


intended appears from DNon, The rotundity of 


the thighs is one of the noted beauties of the fe- 
male figure, not merely according to Oriental, but 
also according to Grecian taste, as is shown by 
the well-known attribute of Aphrodite Kadérvyoc. 

Ver. 3. Thy navel isa round bowl. vw 
according to the unanimous testimony of the old 
translators = ZW Ezek. xvi. 4, and = Arab. 
surr, t.€., ‘navel’ (comp. on Prov. ili. 8). 
But, as we learn from the comparison with a 
round bowl or mixing vessel (on JAN see just be- 
low), as well as from the following wish that this 
vessel may not lack mingled wine, the nayel itself 
as such cannot be intended, but rather the whole 
belly (abdomen) with the navel as its centre. 
Correctly therefore Haun, VAIL, WEISsBACH, ete., 
“dein Schooss,” (thy lap) by which expression the 
reference demanded by what follows is sufficient- 
ly intimated, whilst the translation “ pudenda” 
(Maenus, Dépxe, Hrrzia) cannot be justified on 
linguistic grounds; for both vy Job xl. 16, 
and the Arab. sirr (aidoiov, arcanum) are only 
related, not identical ideas.—f1N plur. MIN (Isa. 


xxii, 24; Ex. xxiv. 6) does not denote a cup, but 
vather a bowl, a large round drinking vessel, 
“here doubtless a bowl for mixing (kparip, Supr., 
Vuta.) as the following 39 “mixed wine” 


shows. For that they prepared this drink (a mix- 
ture of wine with warm or cold water—LBerachoth 
7, 5; 8, 2: Pesach 7, 13; Maasser 4, 4) exclu- 
sively in smaller vessels as cups, goblets, etc., can 


scarcely be proved by the formula DIDI-AS Ain 


(vs. Hirzrc).—Let not mixed wine be lack- 
ing. This wish, which is not tobe converted with 
the older interpreters into an objective state- 
ment, as ‘‘ nunguam indigens poculis”’ Votre.) or 
“‘to which drink is never wanting” (Luruer), 
contains without doubt an allusion of like na- 
ture, but not so delicate as that contained in 
v. 12 ff.* (comp. Proy. vy. 15 ff.). Some modern 





*[There is no reason for- Suspecting an indelicacy in 
this perfectly harmless expression. Neither the words em- 
ployed, the mode of their employment, nor the connection 
in which they stand warrant such an imputation. Noyrg 
correctly says the “spiced wine” is “ mentioned merely 
to set off the beauty aud richness of the cup.’ Moopy 
Sruart: “The dress of the bride is described throughout, 
except where clothing is not worn, as on the neck and 
the face. The proof of this is ample and irresistible in the 
very first line of the picture—the feet “beautiful with shoes,’ 
The person might have been clothed, while the feet were un- 
shod; but it was impossible that the feet should be beauti- 
fied with the finest sandals, without the whole person being 
arranged as a bride adorned for her husband. Both the 
terms, therefore, in this verse are of necessity parts of dress 
covering the corresponding parts of the person, according 
to the tendency in all languages to transfer the names that 








commentators vainly seek by various methods to 
escape this admission, ¢ g., Borrenser by the 
assumption that this wish was only designed to 
set forth in a vivid manner the circular form of 
the navel; Hunasruns. by the allegorizing re- 
mark: ‘the capacity of the church to revive the 
thirsty with a noble refreshing draught is repre- 
sented under the emblem of a bowl always full 
of mixed wine;” Dex. by the assertion: “The 
navel in so far as it became visible through her 
dress as she breathed harder in dancing (?) 
was like a circular cup which was not lacking 


in spiced wine” (but by with the following volun- 


tative or jussive future t),) <€7.é.,,a8 full of bloom- 
ing health (Proy. iii. 8) as that of spiced wine.” 
—Thy body isa heap of wheat, set around 
with lilies—D un NV is certainly not a 
“sheaf of wheat” (Ewatp, who here has in mind 
Ruth iii. 7, where, however, My rather means 
a heap of sheaves), but an accumulated heap of 
grain (comp. 2 Chron. xxxi. 6 ff.; Neh. iii. 84), so 
that the point of comparison lies on the one hand 


in its being arched over, and on the other in its 


yellowish-white color, and perhaps also subordi- 
nately in the fruitfulness of such a heap of grain. 
“Set around with lilies ” appears to allude to the 
custom of “garnishing with flowers such a hea 

of wheat on the floor, when they threshed the 
grain in the open field immediately after the har- 
vest” (DépKr),—a custom which, to be sure, 
has to be inferred solely from this passage. That 
the whole is a mere ‘‘fancy picture” (Wrissz., 
Hirzia) is improbable. Yet the comparison was 
probably suggested by the lily-red—we would 
have to say the rose-red—color of her dress 
which chastely and modestly covered, as it 
should, the body of the young lady, just as in y, 
14 the sapphires enveloping the «ivory figure” 
indicated the color of the garment. At all events 





designate the living body to the dress that both conceals and 
adorns it. There is a great agreement of critics, as well as 
obvious suitableness in interpreting the goblet of wine as an 
image of the clasp that secures the girdle, composed proba- 
bly of rubies to which wine is often compared.” 0 sub- 
stantially also Patrick, Harmer, PaRKuuRsT, TayLor, Wi- 
LIAMS, and others. Goop, on the contrary, objects to the 
opinion “that the royal poet, instead of delineating the per- 
sonal charms, ‘the unbought graces’ of his accomplished 
fair, is merely describing her different habiliments with the 
Against such 
an interpretation I cannot but strongly protest, as equally 
unpoetical, and unjust to the text. In the literal sense of 
the original, I see no indelicacy whatever, and there ought 
to be no indelicacy in its translation. The royal bard ig 
merely assuming a liberty, and that in the chastest manner 
possible, which we are daily conceding in our age to every 
painter and sculptor of eminence.” Goop coincides in opinion 
with Zécxtpr, that “navel” is here used in a wide sense for 
“the whole of the surrounding region,” and proposes the 
rendering “waist.” Adopting this suggestion, BURROWES 
presents the following picture as his conception ofthe figure 
here described: “Wirst, the feet more beautiful in the elegant 
sandals; then the contour, the folds of the bridal dress falling 
around the hips, graceful as the curvature of a rich necklace 


wheat encompassed with lilies; then, the waist expanding 
into the bosom, elegant as a goblet rounded gracefully up- 
wards, and filled with the richest spiced wine.” Scorr: 
““Comeliness of person, not richness of attire or ornament, is 
intended; otherwise the commendations would be equally 
appropriate to the most deformed, if splendidly attired, as to 
the most beautiful; nor is there any need to remove the gar- 
ments in order to distinguish a very well proportioned and 
epee person from others in the most ordinary intercourse 
of life, 


decoration; but becoming raiment sets off the form of those 
who wear it.”] 
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the characteristic feature, and the chief signifi- 
cance, perhaps, of the entire figure lies not in this 
subsidiary matter of setting it around with lilies, 
but in the heap of grain. Approximate parallels 
are adduced by Dorks, Magn., etc., ¢. g., a pas- 
sage from MoranesBi (v. Hammer, p. 74), where 
the loins of a girl are likened to a sand-hill; Om- 
MONRHEIF (Hamasa, in RutsKe Yaraf., p. 53), 
“Nates habet wt tumulos arene rore compactx ;” 
Nuweirivs (loc. cit., p. 181): ‘Poete comparant 
nates amatee cum collibus arenaceis.” 


Ver. 4. Thy two breasts are like two 
young roes, eic.—Comp. iy. 5. ‘Feeding 
among the lilies” is omitted here, because the 
figure of lilies had just been employed with a 


somewhat different application; not from regard. 


to ver. 9, which has nothing to do with ‘feed- 
ing” either*in figure or in fact (vs. WEIss- 
BACH). 

Ver. 5. Thy neck is like a tower of ivory. 
—The tert. comp. lies on the one hand in its be- 
ing slender and straight, and on the other in the 
pure white skin of the neck; it is therefore simi- 
lar, though not exactly like that iniv. 4. The 
ivory tower here mentioned is certainly different 
from the tower of David named there, inasmuch 
as it is not to be conceived of as a tower for de- 
fence or an arsenal, but without doubt a structure 
designed for purposes of luxury, like Ahab’s ivory 
house (1 Kings xxii. 839; comp. Am. iii. 15; Ps. 
xly. 9), or like the ivory throne, on which Solo- 
mon.sat, according to 1 Kings x. 15 ff._Thine 
eyes pools in Heshbon.—Asvy. 12 the eyes of 
the lover are compared with ‘doves by brooks 

of water, bathing in milk, sitting on fullness,” 
so here the eyes of his beloved are likened to 
light blue pools or*basins of water, which charm- 
ingly mirror back the rays of the sun. Comp. 
Ovin, de arte amat., I., 722:—‘‘oculos tremulo 
fulgore micantes, ut sol a liquida sepe refulget aqua.” 
The pools near Heshbon, perhaps just two pools 
lying near together before one of the principal 
gates of this city, may have been especially suited 
for such a comparison by the clearness of their 
shects of water and the loveliness of their banks, 
Modern travellers, as Suerzen, BurcKHARDT, 
etc., still mention at least one large reservoir of 
water near Hesban (the ancient Heshbon, the city 
of the Moabitish kings, Deut. ii. 24 ff.; Isa. xv. 
4), lying in a wady south of the city, which is 
enthroned on a high hill, and consisting of excel- 
lent masonry ;* comp. Crome, Paldstina, I., 254 
ff.—At the gate of the daughter of muliti- 
tudes.—This “daughter of multitudes” (D3 
DD) lit. “daughter of many,” Aewpdpoc) or pop- 
ulous city is assuredly Heshbon itself (comp. 
the frequent designation of cities by the personi- 
fying expression 3 << daughter,” ¢. g., sac deo 
x, 82; xxiii. 12; Ps. exxxvii. 6), a city which in 
the age of David and Solomon was certainly next 
to Rabbath Ammon, the most populous place in 
the neighboring kingdoms, or rather provinces of 
Israel east of the Jordan. HunesTENBERG’s opin- 
ion is inadmissible that D271 Na is only another 
expression for 13 “Rabbah,” or yoy 23 D3) 
“Rabbath of the children of Ammon,” so that 
here the pools of two trans-jordanic cities would. 
be named. And so is Hrrzia’s notion that ‘the 








populous” is the name of a particular gate* of the 
city of Heshbon (0°39 Na therefore not genitive 
but appositive), vzz., that at which the markets 
and the tribunals were commonly held; for there 
is no example anywhere else of the personification 
of the gates of a city as daughters.—Thy nose 
like the tower of Lebanon, which looks 
toward Damascus.—Literally: as ‘‘a tower 
of Lebanon” +—but it does not follow from this 
absence of the definite article that one tower out 
of several of the same kind and situation is in- 
tended (Hrrzie). For it is plainly designated as 


a watch-tower, or a look-out by (315i; and 


though there may have been in all several struc- 
tures of this description on Mount Lebanon (for 
according to 2 Sam. vili. 6 David had set military 
garrisons in Damascene Syria), yet there could 
scarcely have been more than one that “looked 
toward Damascus,” 2. e., which served for the mil- 
itary observation of this city, which since Re- 
zon’s defection had become dangerous to Israel’s 
northern frontier (comp. 1 Kings xi. 28, 24). 
Naturally enough it cannot now be accurately de- 
termined where this tower of Lebanon is to be 
looked for, whether at Fukra, in the neighborhood 
of which Ropinson indicates a ‘remarkable 
tower” probably designed for military purposes 
(Zeitschr. d. Deutsch.-Morgenl. Giesellsch. V11. 1,77), 
or at Magdol, a place in the same region, with a 
very ancient temple looking to the north (did., p. 
72). At all events, however, this tower of Leba- 
non is totally distinct from the tower of David 
mentioned iy. 4, and this the more certainly as 
the latter served to represent a majestic and 
beautifully ornamented neck, and the former a 
straight nose, forming a handsome profile. 

Ver. 6. Thy head upon thee like Carmel. 
—On the somewhat inaccurate expression ‘‘ thy 
head upon thee,” in which the head appears in 
some sort as an appendage to the entire man, 
comp. 2 Kings vi. 81; Judg. xiv. 18.—The main 
thing to be regarded in the comparison with Car- 
mel is, that next to Lebanon it is the loftiest 
mountain in Northern Palestine, and for this rea- 


son perhaps it is often designated Span WN 
‘head of Carmel” (1 Kings xviii. 42 ; Am. ix. 
8; comp. Jer. xlvi. 18) ; probably also there may 
be a subordinate reference to its being covered 
with dense woods, an emblem of a luxuriant 
growth of hair (Mic. vii.14; comp. y. 13 a above) 
—whilst its loveliness, which HnnesTrEnBERG 
would have to be most of all regarded, is proba- 
bly left out of the account.—And thy flowing 


locks like purple. 127 here coma pendula— 
literally “the pendant, that which hangs down 
from thy head” (comp. Isa. xxxviil. 12, where it 
denotes the thrum, @. ¢., the threads of the old 
web hanging down on the loom, to which the new 


are attached) from 5 pendere, Job XXXviil. Alois 
In the comparison of the hair with purple 





* (So Tarupp: “That gate of Heshbon which opened north- 
eastward in the direction of Rabbah of Ammon,” or “the gate 
of approach to the pools, the portal through which the mul- 
titude of the Gentile world presses to drink to the full of the 
clear and unruffied waters of Christian doctrine.”] 

+ (The correct translation is “the tower of Lebanon,” the 
entire expression being rendered definite by the article before 
the last noun. ' See GREEN’s Heb. Gram. 2246, 3.—TR.] 
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(JOAN particularly denoting the red purple in 
distinction from the dark violet-blue purple or 


noon) the color is not so much taken into consi- 


deration—for red hair, or such as at all inclines 
to a reddish cast, is not at all supposable in an 
Oriental beauty—as its dark lustre (comp. vy. 11). 
As also with the Greeks mopgbpeoc often has al- 
most the same signification with pédac, and hence, 
€.g., ANACREON (xxvili. 6, 7) uses Topoupal yaitat 
as the synonym of kéwac uédarvac; PROPERTIUS, 
III., 17, 22, speaks of the purpurea coma of 
Nisus, and Svuzpas explains the Homeric 
kvavoyatrys by * meravdbpis, roppvpd0 pis” (other 
pertinent citations from TrsuuL., VirG., Cic., 
Prin., etc., see in Rosenm. and Dépxx in loc.). 
It is, moreover, also possible that some purple 
ornament, that Shulamith may have worn braided 


in her hair (comp. Ziad, xvii. 52), gave occasion. 


to the comparison; whilst there is no need what- 
ever of supposing an allusion to the later custom 
among the Hebrew women of dying their hair 
with henna and the like to give it a yellowish 
red appearance. Comp. Dopxe tn loc. and WINER 
R.-W.-B., Art. ‘‘Haar.”—A king fettered 
by curls. The noble lustre of his beloved’s 
head of hair just described makes the transition 
easy to the powerful effect which it, or more 
particularly her wonderfully beautiful locks, has 
wrought on him, her royal lover (comp. iv. 9). 
On the comparison of pretty locks with nets or 
snares, in which the lover is caught, Ecclus. ix. 3, 
4, as well as numerous parallels from Oriental 
poets (in Ewatp, Herigsr., and Dérxz) ; also 
Proy. vi. 25, where this ensnaring effect is attri- 
buted to the eye-lashes, as Eccles. vii. 26, to the 
arms of the beloved object. The Vuue., Syr., 
Lurn., and more recently Weisspacuk and 


FRrIepRIcH connect* 30 with JRIIS: ‘cas the 
king’s purple,” or as ‘purple of a king,” but in 
so doing involve themselves in inextricable diffi- 
culties in the explanation of the concluding 
words: bona VON (¢@. g.. FRIEDRICH: ‘as 
the purple of a king that is unbound like the 
folds in the troughs;” Wrisspacn: ‘asa king’s 
purple fastened in running water”—where an 
allusion is supposed to the purple dye-houses on 
the Phoenician side of Carmel) ! 

9. Torrp Screnu, a. Sotomon: yers. 7-11. 

Ver. 7. How fair art thou, and how 
comely, O love, among delights.—It is no 
more necessary here than in iii. 10, to take N38 
in the sense of NIN, as is done by the Vue. 


(‘‘charissima”) and Syr., or to point it accord- 
ingly as Hirzia proposes. We evidently have to 
do with an apostrophe to love as such; like that 
contained in iv. 10, only for the more concrete 
idea ‘thy love,” the more universal one of love 


in general is here substituted. IDS has sub- 


stantially the same sense as in ii. 


0 1 WAVER S wavs 
6, 7, or as in 2 Sam. i. 26, etc. 


In a strangely 





*[So too Houpiaant and Turvurp; the latter of whom ren- 
ders: “like royal purple enfixed among the wainscotings, 
The picture is that of a rich chamber, on the walls of which 
are carved wooden panels alternate with purple hangings. 
The former serve to relieve and to show off the beauty of the 
latter, to which latter the well-ordered and well-fastened 
tresses of the bride’s hair are compared,” | 





arbitrary manner WeEIssBacH takes NINN in its 


e 8 

proper infinitive sense as in apposition with the 
predicate not as a vocative: ‘‘ how fair art thou, 
and how comely, a loving in delight”—which is 
made to mean ‘one, to love whom awakens de- 
light.” —D' HIYA (or NIBIYA Eccles. ii. 8) arenot 
“caresses”? (HzNestens.), but the sensations 
of pleasure connected with them, ‘joys, de- 
lights” (comp, Proy. xix. 10, Mie. i. 16, ii. 9). 
Solomon does not mean by it vulgar, carnal 
pleasure, but the sweet joys of connubial inter- — 
course, as he now experiences them anew in 
embracing Shulamith.—On the necessity of as- 
suming. either an exit of the chorus, or their 
withdrawal to the back-ground during the en- 
thusiastic manifestations of conjugal tenderness 
which begin here, comp. above, No. 2, p.100, 
where all that was necessary is noted respecting 
the propriety of haying a new scene begin with 
this verse. 

Ver. 8. This thy stature resembles a 
palm tree. The NN ‘this’ before UIP 


“thy stature” is commonly regarded as re- 
ferring back to the description of the beauty of 
the beloved, contained in vers. 2-6, which how- 
ever is the more inadmissible, as separate parts 
only of the body.were there spoken of, for 
whose combination into one idea MND (v. 15), 


and not Mm1p, would have been the proper ex- 


pression. Drzirzscn correctly remarks: ‘As 
he lets her go from his arms, he surveys her 
figure with his eyes, and finds it like the palm- 
tree,” etc. To get a lively impression of her 
towering stature (comp. MP in Isa, x. 88; 


Ezek. xxxi. 8; Ps. xxxyii. 24), he must have let 
go of her for a moment at least, and have con- 
templated her more from a distance. The female 
name Tamar, which is not an unusual one in the 
Old Test., is based upon the comparison, which 
is quite a favorite with oriental poets, of a tall 
and slender stature with the palm (comp. 
Frarun on Jbn FPossl., p. 72; also Hommr, Od. 
vii. 160). And thy breasts clusters, 7. e. 
those of the palm-tree, by which must be in- 
tended the date-palm, loaded with its clusters 
of fruit (correctly RosENMUELLER, Borrcuer, 
Hirzra@), especially as it is not until the follow- 
ing verse that the transition is made to clusters 
of grapes, which are expressly designated as 


such by the addition of {247 “the vine.” That 


the date clusters are rather hard, and to that 
extent appear not to correspond to the swelling 
softness of the breasts, does not impair the 
suitableness of the comparison, as the only thing 
regarded is the form (vs. Weisss.) Moreover, 
the mention of breasts again in this passage 
(comp. ver. 4) proves that the preceding descrip- 
tion (vers. 2-6) is not closely connected with that 
before us, and consequently that Wrisspacn’s 
opinion that twelve beauties are designedly 
enumerated in yers. 2-11 (viz., the stature and 
the breasts, in addition to the preceding ten), 
lacks confirmation. 

Ver. 9. Iresolve I will climb the palm-= 
tree, IN VIN is not to be taken as a preterite “J 
said,” or «T resolved,” at some former time, ete., 
as though these words referred back to y. 1 (so 
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Vuuc., Luruer, efe.), but as a present, since 
several other wishes are uttered in what follows, 
but no mention is made of any previous fulfil- 
ment of these wishes. Comp. also WPiws) ver. 


11, which plainly points to a fond desire of her 
lover, just manifested afresh, not to one enter- 
tained at a former period. I will grasp its 
boughs. 073030 lit. ‘‘that which is on top” 


(kindred with 55p, 55n to lift up), i e., the 
branches and leaves forming the crown of the 
palm-tree. A more particular interpretation of 
the figure, e.g., so that the nose and mouth, 
which her lover wished to kiss, are here intended 
by the ‘‘branches” (WerssB.), is inadmissible, 
and leads to offences against good taste—And 
be thy breasts, please, like clusters of 
the vine (comp. on ver. 8), and the breath 
of thy nose like apples. Nothing more is 
here expressed than the design to kiss, or to 
revel in the beauty and the sweetness of the 
face and the bosom of his beloved. Chap. iv. 
16, v. 1, is, therefore, not to be directly com- 
pared.—‘ The breath of the nose’’ (comp. Isa. 
ii. 22, 2 Sam. xxii. 16) is here expressly men- 
tioned, because this is what is perceived in 
kissing the mouth. The figure of apples is the 
more appropriate, because the apple NDA de- 
rives its name*in Hebrew from its delightful 
fragrance. 

Ver. 10. And thy palate like the best 
wine. The palate is not named here as the 
organ of speech (Hunastens. and others), but 
as a substitute for the mouth or the lips in 
respect to the sweet breath or lovely kisses 
(comp. v.13). 2)0T {™ lit. “wine of the good” 
(comp..310-N312 Prov, xxiv. 25), is equivalent 
to ‘delightful, excellent wine.” See on this 
-periphrasis for the adjective, Ewaup, Lehrd. 
@ 287, 6 [Grenn’s Heb. Gram., 3 254, 6, b].— 
Going down for my beloved smoothly. 
As the supposition that “9 ‘for my beloved” 
has slipped in here by mistake from the 11th 
verse following (Amm., Heiziast., Hrrz.; also 
Ewaup formerly), is as arbitrary as its change 
to ‘109 “my love” (VeLru., Meter), or to 
asin ‘« beloved ones, friends”’ (so EwaLp now), 
there is no doubt that Shulamith here takes up 
the king’s words, in order as in iy. 16 to con- 
tinue his description, and to give him to under- 
stand, in the most flattering way, that she fully 
responds to his love, and is ready to grant him 
every enjoyment of it.—Gliding over the 
lips of sleepers. Others: causing the lips of 
those that are asleep to speak (MrRcrrvs, 
Hencstens:, Den, etc. connecting 1214 with 
7137 speaking (in a bad sense), slander); or 
“causing the lips of sleepers to long for it” 


(WeissB.), ec. But for 135—whence 35 as the 
name of the bear with his slow and awkward 
gait—the signification ‘to flow gently,” or “to 
_ glide,” is suitable enough, and the meaning un- 

doubtedly is, that pleasant tasting wine easily puts 
one to sleep, so that he who drinks it is insensi- 
bly overtaken by slumber (correctly Ew.). There 
is certainly no allusion to the saliva oris of two 





lovers united in a kiss, (according to the expres- 
sion in Luorerius, ‘“‘junguntque salivas oris,” 
etc.) for such an image of refined sensuality is 
inconceivable in the mouth of the chaste Shula- 
mith, 

Ver. 11. I am my beloved’s (comp. vi. 3), 
and for me is his desire.—Lit.: ‘and on me 
(rests) his desire.” nwa as in Gen. iii. 16, 
the passage which lies at the basis of this, of the 
longing desire of the man for the society of his 
wife, not of gross sensual desires for sexual in- 
tercourse. The whole is a triumphant exclamation 
in which Shulamith joyfully affirms that her lover 
cannot exist without her, and it thus prepares 
the way for her making the request of him, which 
follows. With indescribable vulgarity Hrrzia 
asserts that ‘the concubine here recognizes with 
faltering voice and bursting eyes the mutual ne- 
cessity of love.” - 

10. ConTINUATION AND Conctusion. - 3. Shu- 
lamith’s victorious assault on Solomon’s heart, vii. 
12—viii. 4. 

Ver. 12. Come, my beloved, let us go out 
to the country.—The beloved (11) who is ad- 
dressed, can be no other than'the one addressed 
just before in vers. 10, 11, that is to say, Solo- 
mon, not the ‘‘shepherd,” to whom she certainly 
would not have been obliged in the first instance 
to have expressed her wish to escape from the 
contracted city walls into the country in the form 
of an earnest entreaty, and a fluent and impas- 
sioned persuasion, even if he were with her in 
Jerusalem (vs. Borrcn., Hirz., Ren.) ; and if 
he was not with her, it was utterly useless to ad- 
dress these words to him when far remote (vs. 
Ew., Vain.). Her persuasion is plainly directed 
to a lover, who was really present, and besides 
was seriously meant, not a mere fantastical make- 
believe request, a desire which the petitioner was 
convinced beforehand could not possibly be 
granted (vs. WzissB.).—Let us lodge in the 


villages.—To the country (717) are here added 
villages (0'795 from 192 1 Sam. vi. 18; construct 
955) as in 1 Chron, xxvii. 25. ‘They are alone 
adapted to the idea of ‘lodging, passing the 
night” (137), not ‘ cypress-flowers” or ‘‘alhen- 


nas,” which Déprru., Ew., Murer unsuitably 
mingle in here, and which could scarcely have 
been so common then in the holy land, that peo- 
ple could sleep on them or under them (comp. on 
i. 14).—On the necessity of spending at least two 
nights on the way from Jerusalem to Shunem, see 
on iii, 8 above (p. 82). é 

Ver. 18. Let us start early for the vine- 
yards.—It is not vineyards lying on the route to 
Shunem, which they might visit on their way, 
that are here intended, but doubtless the vine- 
yards at Shulamith’s home, and probably her 
own. For it was in these alone that she could 
take so lively an interest as is expressed in what 
follows.—We shall see whether the vine 
has sprouted, its blossoms opened.—The 
vines and pomegranates here named are the same 
as those in yi. 11. Shulamith wishes to return 
with her lover to just those innocent rural occu- 
pations and pleasures, which are there described 
as belonging to her former mode of life. The 
season implied, as in vi. 11 and in ii. 11 ff., is the 
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spring—that period’ in the year which most in- 
cites and allures to the enjoyment of external na- 
ture. It is inadmissible to Si ae that precisely 
one year had elapsed between the spring depicted 
in those passages amd that which is here implied, 
(Hrrz.).. It is more probable—inasmuch as the 
whole action appears to run its course in two or 
three weeks (comp. on ii. 8 ff. above, p. 69)—that 
the same spring is meant here as there, supposing 
the poet to have formed a clear conception of the 
intervals between the main particulars of the ac- 
tion. There will I give thee my love.— 
‘13 means not ‘thy caresses bestowed on me,” 


but ‘mine bestowed on thee.” This to be 
sure, she has already granted him (see iv. 16; 
vii. 7 ff.), but not as yet continuously, nor without 
temporary disturbances and interruptions (comp. 
vi. 4 f.; vi. 11), nor as yet with the full and unre- 
served opening of her heart. But there (OW with 
strong emphasis, as Am. vii. 12) there amid the 
loveliness and joyous freedom of fair nature she 
will become entirely his.—Observe how little this 
passage again suits the so-called shepherd hypo- 
thesis; or even WeIssBacu’s supposition that 
Shulamith is not serious in uttering the wish be- 
fore us, and that {FN oy is therefore to be taken 


conditionally: ‘There would I give —if it 
were only supposable that you could go with 
ae? (IE 


Ver. 14. The mandrakes give forth their 
odor.—D N75 are not ‘lilies ” (LuruEr), but 
the fruit of the mandrake mandragora vernalis, or 
atropa mandragora), a wild plant common in Pa- 
lestine, particularly in Galilee (Scuuserr, Reise, 
II., 117), of the same genus with the belladonna, 
with small whitish-green blossoms, which in Ma 
or June become small yellow apples, about the 
size of a nutmeg, of a strong and agreeable odor 
(uaa eboopna, Test. Issachar,¢. 1; comp. Dioscorid. 
IV. 76: eddy peta Bapouc tivéc). As now these 
apples have a pleasant smell, but not the blos- 
soms nor the plant itself, Shulamith of course re- 
fers to the former, and here therefore looks for- 
ward to a more advanced season than in ver, 13— 
that is to say, the time of wheat harvest (see 
Gen, xxx. 14), as in what follows in her mention 
of “this year’s fruit”? her imagination goes, still 
further forward.—Thege apples, according to Gen. 
xxx. 14-16, were regarded ag an artificial proyo- 
cative of sexual love (whence also the name 
DSW7 from Ti, O73) even in the earliest Ori- 
ental antiquity; so also by the Greeks and 
Romans, by whom they were therefore: called 
xipkaia, Cireeta (comp. also the name ’Agpodirn 
Havdpayopyric in Hesycurvs and Pwavorinus), by 
the Arabs, who to this day call them tuffah es- 
Shaitan, “ Satan’s apples,” by all Christendom in 
the middle ages (see Graxssx, Beitriige zur Lite- 
tur und Sage des Mittelalters, 1850), and by many 
still in modern times > comp., ¢.g., Father Myt- 
LER in his Journey to the Promised Land: « This 
root (!), which I found in the wilderness of St, 
John the Baptist, and brought considerable of it 
away with me, has many medicinal virtues, re- 
moves barrenness, and makes efficacious love-po- 
tions.” (See Det., Genesis, p. 467.) Shulamith 
certainly does not name the dudaim here on ac- 
Count of these supposed aphrodisiac qualities, 











much less does she mean to intimate an intention 
to prepare a magic potion from them to excite her 
lover to a higher degree of affection.. This fruit 
is rather to her in her innocence and simplicity 
merely the symbol of love, and her naming them 
here like the ‘excellent fruits of all sorts over 
our doors” is merely designed to add to the at- 
tractions and enjoyments of her home, which she 
had before mentioned, such as were new and 
less familiar to her lover (see Wurssz. in loc.). 
Mrrer goes too’ far in seeking a symbolic sense 
for the words, when he understands “the love 
apples are fragrant” to mean simply “I am 
deeply in love,” and «the old fruit and the new” 
there mentioned to signify the sweet fruits of 
love, of which she would give him to partake, the 
old love which had been in existence hitherto, and 
the new, which would meanwhile grow up and 
reach a heightened intensity. See in opposition 
to this allegorizing, which fritters away the sim- 
ple freshness of a description so true to nature for 
the sake of insipid trivialities, Hrrz. and WEISSB. 
im loc.—And over our doors are all sorts of 
excellent fruit, new as well as old.—By 
‘Cour doors”? Shulamith means the doors of her 
parental home in Shunem, where, besides her 
brothers and sister (i. 6; viii. 8), her mother 
still lived (comp. iii. 4; viii. 2). This house had 
probably several doors, at all events a front and 
aback door, and likely also side doors, whence 
the plural. On shelves in the inside over these 
doors they may have kept choice ripe fruit, as is 


often done in our farmers’ houses; hence the by 
“Cover” before TNS “our doors,” which can neij- 
ther mean “infront of” (Lurunr, y. Amm.), nor 
“within” (Maan.) nor “by” or at” (Coce., Hann, 
Gout7z, etc.). Prov. xvii. 19 also seems to allude 
to a use of the beams or boards over the doors of 
rustic dwellings for keeping various objects 
(even if not exactly for the construction of regu- 
lar store-rooms).—On babe) lit, “excellencies, 


precious things” comp. iy. 13. ->> refers to the 
various kinds of this fine fruit, not as Wrissz. af- 
firms, to the distinction between this year’s and 
last year’sfruit. As regards these two expres- 
sions (DW? Dj DIM), they are both to be 
taken in the same sense as Mat. xiii. 59 


Kad Kat 
, 
mahad (comp. also Ley. xxy. 22% 


xxvi. 10), and 
as epithets limiting DvI9-23; they must not in 
violation of the accents be-connected with the 
final clause «I have, my beloved, laid up for 
thee” (vs. Maen., Dert., Meter). This as well 
as the reference of the verb wa to the whole 


sentence from srmne-by onward, as if the last 


three clauses of the verse formed one long period 
(Ew., Umpr., WEIssz. ) is inadmissible, for 
though she might speak of having stored old or 
last year’s fruit for her lover, the same could not 
be said of this year’s, which had still to ripen 
and grow. 

VII. 1: O that thou wert asa brother of 
mine, TNS cannot possibly be taken as a simple 
vocative (SEpruaa., Luru.); It rather refers to 
@ relation like that of a brother (‘as a brother 
of mine,” comp. Ps. xxxy, 14) and consequently 
expresses the wish and that a wish seriously 
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meant and speedily to be realized (vs. WzIssB.), 
that Solomon would come so near to her in every 
respect, both inwardly and outwardly, that she 
could regard and treat him just as her own 
brother, as a member of her family, belonging to 
her own domestic household. The wish here 
expressed would have no meaning in respect to a 
lover of the rank of a shepherd. It most mani- 
festly implies as,its object a lover, whose whole 
station in life was above that of his beloved, in 
whose case there must be a coming down from his 
elevation, if an actual living communion is to 
subsist between himand her. For the fact of 
his having made his beloved a ‘‘ queen” and a 
“‘prince’s daughter” is evidently without effect 
on the child-like and humble mind of this simple 
child of nature. She has not been able to pre- 
vail upon herself in addressing this proud lord 
of a harem, surrounded by his sixty queens and 
his eighty concubines, as well as by his female 
slaves, to call him her own with the same cor- 
dial confidence that a sister cherishes towards 
her brother. She has learned to call him 117 
‘beloved’ but not NS “brother,” often as he 


may since their marriage have.addressed her as 
m3 ‘NINN “my sister, bride.” If this relation 
which she sustained to him be correctly estimated, 
HENGSTENBERG’S paraphrase of the exclamation 
before us ‘‘O that thou who art my brother, 
wouldst enter into a really brotherly relation to 
me” will appear to be by no means so absurd, 
as Weisss. would represent it.* Were I to 
find thee without, I would kiss thee. 
“Without,” 2 ¢ on the street or in the open 
country and in general wherever I must now 
observe a stiff courtly etiquette toward thee as 
king. A new protest therefore against the man- 
ners of the harem, which had become intolerable 
to her.—Yet none would despise me. 
% WD-N? they, viz. the people, would not des- 
pise and reproach me as though I were a vulgar 
wench who kissed strange men in the public 
street; comp. Proy. vii. 12, 138. 

Ver. 2. I would lead thee, bring thee.to 
my mother’s house. What she had only 
dreamed before iii. 4, she can now utter to her 
lover as the burning wish of her heart, certain 
of its speedy accomplishment. 74748 “I would 
lead thee,” that is to say by the hand; whither 
is told by the following verb, which limits the 
one before itin the same way as PUN does 
NSN in ver. 1, 6.—Thou wouldst instruct 
me. Again an indication that the lover is not a 
young shepherd but the wise and learned king 
Solomon, in comparison with whom Shulamith 
had long learned to feel her ignorance and at 
the same time her need of instruction from the 
rich stores of his mind. Feeling the incongruity 
of instruction by a lover, who was a mere shep- 
herd, Hirz. has taken up again the conjecture 
of Inn Ezra, that ‘W is to be supplied before 
DIA and the verb thus converted into a rela- 





* [Witi1ams: She suggests a wish that her relation to him 
were rather that of an infant brother than a’ husband; that 
she might be at liberty to express her affection in the strong- 
e&t and most public manner, without incurring the charge of 
forwardness or indecorum. ] 








tive clause is to be referred as a 8d pers. fem. 
to the preceding "DN: “my mother who would 
teach me,” viz. how to do every thing for you in 
the best manner. But this is quite arbitrary ; for 
all the verbs before and after are in the 2d pers, 
[?]; a verb thus extraordinarily interrupting 


this series must necessarily have been indicated 


not merely by ‘W or WN but by an emphatic 
N71 “she”; and to this NT would then have 
to be opposed an Tpus *I8 etc. comp. (BoTrcHER ,- 
Neue Aehrenl. YI. 172). Most of the ancient 


versions confirm ours, which is the common 
view; and that the Sepr. and Syr. in place of 


ymdA have mechanically repeated the last line 
of iii. 4, can prove nothing against its correctness. 
I would give thee to drink of the spiced. 
wine. That PUR “I would cause thee sto 
drink” contains an intentional allusion to TPeN 


“I would kiss thee,” ver. 1, which is identical 
in its consonants, is an idle remark of Hrrzig_ 
and WerssBacu, which has little in its favor. 
Merer has needlessly taken this clause to bea 
statement of what her lover was to teach the 
speaker, ‘‘thou wouldst teach me how to make 
thee drink,” etc.; 80 too EwaLp and Hoeitiesr., 
according to whom the meaning is: ‘‘from thy 
mouth I would learn, what is pleasant and 
agreeable to thee. viz., to cause thee to drink,” 
etc. But all is simpler and in better taste if we 


assume no close relation between yon “thou. 
wouldst instruct me” and this clause, and find 
nothing intimated here beyond the reciprocity 
subsisting between the spiritual gifts which the: 
teacher confers, and the bodily refreshment. 
which his pupil affords him in turn (comp. Luke: 
x. 88 ff., 1 Cor. ix. 11; Gal. vi. 6).—By the 
spiced wine, of which she means to give him to. 
drink, Shulamith probably means grape wine 
mixed with fragrant and pungent essences (ac-: 
cording to a well-known oriental custom, comp.. 
Déexn and Vain., in Joc.). The definite article 
designates this wine as the well known drink of 
superior excellence, as the spiced wine par ex- 
cellence; comp. 310i} }") vii. 10. Ofmy pom- 
egranate juice. Notwithstanding the absence 
of the copula something different from the pre- 
ceding is here inténded and not the spiced wine 
itself, as though this were merely made from the 
juice of fruit (Hrrzia). For such a difference is. 
indicated by the use of Dby “must, unferment-: 
ed juice,” instead of the preceding 7. “ wine,” 
as well as by the mention above of the vine along, 
with the pomegranate (vii. 13, comp. vi. LL)s, 
The suffix in ‘J (for which the Vora. and 
Syr. read °11D) “my pomegranates’’) is gen. of 
possession to D°DY (comp. wap WW) hence 
equivalent to ‘pomegranate wine prepared. 
by me.” It makes against the view of WeEIss-. 
BAcH and others: ‘of the wine of my pomegran~ 
ate tree,” that according to vi. 11; vii. 18, Shu- 
lamith had more than one such tree.—The 
ancients called the fermented juice of pome- 
granates ‘‘ wine,” aS appears from PLIN. H. N. 
14, 16: “ Vinum fit—e punicis, quod rhoiden (potd,, 
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pomegranate) vocant”; comp. Winer £&.-W.-B. 
Art. “Wein.” ; 

Ver. 3. His left hand (is) under my head 
and his right embraces me. This verse is not 
a mere phrase to mark the termination of a sec- 


tion; and unconnected with what precedes (H1t- 


gig). It ratherstands in the same sort of con- 


~ . nection with the detailed description given vii. 138 


ff. of what the two lovers would do and enjoy to- 
gether in Shulamith’s home, that ii. 6 does with 
the preceding representation of their mutual en- 
joyment of nature and of love, i. 16ff.; ii. 3 ff, 
Only there Shulamith was depicting the present, 
whilst here she vividly portrays joys belonging to 
the future; though not in an optative form, as 
Ewatp, VAIu., efc., assume without sufficient 
reason. 

Ver. 4. Ladjure you, ye daughters of Jeru- 
salem, etc.—On the significance of this exclama- 
tion here as Shulamith’s farewell to the daughters 
of Jerusalem (which Hirzig too has seen with 
substantial correctness), see on ii. 7 above. Only 
it is not necessary with Varu. to impute the brey- 
ity of its form to the excited and reproachful 
tone in which Shulamith, who had been affronted 
by the ladies of the court, here speaks. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The churchly allegorical exegesis is neces- 
sarily precluded from gaining an insight into the 
progress of the action in the act before us. — It 
finds every where figurative representations of 
soteriological mysteries with no inner organic 
connection ; shifting figures, the aim of which 
lies in the repeated exhibition of the central point 
of Christian truth, the conversion, justification, 
sanctification and perfection of the sinner by the 
grace of the Redeemer, or the call and election 
of the whole church to the saving communion of 
God in Clirist. Thus the narrative of the dream, 
v. 2-7, together with the following dialogue, as 
far as vi. 8, that is to say, the first scene accord- 
ing to our division seems to it to be a dramatic 
representation, which is already complete, of the 
apostasy and restoration of the Church, or of the 
fall and redemption of mankind. This one sec- 
tion constitutes, as it were, the Canticles in brief, 
@ poetic picture of the entire history of redemp- 
tion from first tolast. This representation opens, 
according to Hunastuns. (p. 235), with a ‘dark 
scene,” or night piece. The apostasy of unbe- 
lieving mankind from their God, and especially 
the rejection of the Saviour by the daughter of 
Zion, together with the punishment of induration 
and blindness which overtook her in consequence, 
are so distinctly set forth by the dream-like fig- 
ures of Shulamith’s sleep, her lover’s vain desire 
to be admitted, his subsequent disappearance, and 
the fruitless search for him, and finally by the 
blows which the watchmen (the «heavenly min- 
isters of vengeance *) administered to her during 
her search, that the whole forms, so to speak, a 
fit accompaniment to Isa. liii. and likewise 
an illustration of Rom. xi. 7, “the election hath 
obtained it and the rest were blinded,” or of 
Rom. xi. 25, 26. And then again the representa- 
tion is directed to the goal of the ultimate con. 
version of Israel and the consequent consumma- 
tion of the entire redemptive process. For for- 
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saken and repelled by her lover, she nevertheless 
continues always sick with love and longing for 
him (v. 8); in answer to the question proposed 
to test her, what she thinks of her lover (v. 9), 
she exhibits a heart full of love and submission 
to the heavenly Solomon, as the ideal of all ex- 
cellence (vy. 10-16); finally she answers the sec- 
ond question also, which is addressed to her to 
pave the way for her reunion with her heavenly 
bridegroom, in a concrete manner (vi. 1-8), since 
in her answer to, Where has thy beloved gone? 
she ungrudgingly recognizes that. he has his be- 
ing in the Church, and in consequence of this rec- 
ognition the former relation may be regarded as 
restored.—So HsnGsTENBERG, whose view may 
be regarded as the idealizing recapitulation of all 
former churchly-allegorical interpretations of 
this section.—The following portions also depict 
according to him the one main object of the song 
again and again—the restoration of the loving 
relation between the Lord and His Church, which 
originally existed, was then disturbed and broken 
off, and has finally been cemented again. Ch. vi. 
4-10 does this in the form of praises of the beauty 
of the bride, and a comparison of her with all 
other women, who constitute the household of the 
heavenly Solomon. Ch. vi. 11—vii. 1 in the form 
of a narrative by the daughter of Zion of the way 
in which she attained to the high dignity of a 
bride of heaven’s king, together with a blessing 
bestowed upon her by the daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, who express their heartfelt. joy at her return 
from her wanderings, and at the distinguished 
graces which have in consequence been imparted 
to her; ch. vii. 2-11, in the form of a new pane- 
gyric pronounced by the king upon the daughter 
of Zion, who has returned to him from her stray- 
ing, and consequently to her former beauty,—to 
which is further added the expression of his de- 
termination to enjoy her charms, and her cordial 
assent to this determination (vii. 8-11); and 
finally, vii. 12 to viii. 4, in the form of a prayer 
from the daughter of Zion to her heavenly lover, 
to restore to her his ancient love, and, far from 
the tumult of this sinful world, in rural retire... 
ment and seclusion, to live with her as her bro- 
ther.—The explanations of the older allegorists 
are still richer in repetitions and in correspond- 
ing measure poorer in true inward progress. 
One of their number, e. g., STaRKE (who closely 
follows Marox, AInswortu, Mrcwart., etc.) para- 
phrases vi. 2, 3, so as to make the bride set forth 
“the delightful feelings resulting from the spe- 
cial presence of the bridegroom of her soul, 
which she has just experienced in her heart,” 
describing thus Christ’s control in the spice gar- 
den of His Church, ¢. ¢., in the hearts of the true 
children of God, wherein the whole work of sal- 
vation by the Lord in the word and sacraments, 
and His operations on individual souls, planting, 
fostering, preserving and perfecting, is briefly 
exhibited. Ch. yii. 1 he then paraphrases thus; 
“Return, return to me and to thyself from the 
confusion, in which thou wert, before I revealed 
myself again to thee (v.6; Ps. exvi. 7), O Shu- 
lamith, who hast obtained peace with God, right- 
cousness and strength in communion with me; re- 
turn again, banish all gloomy and timorous 
thoughts. I shall ever remain thy Jesus, thy 
Saviour and Benefactor. Fix only a confiding 
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heart again on me, thy soul’s friend, that we, vzz. I, 
thy Redeemer, with my Father who loves thee in 
me, and the Holy Spirit may look upon thee, 7. e., 
may have our delight and joy in thee as a perfect 
mirror of spiritual beauty.” And in viii. 1 the 
same interpreter remarks upon the words, 
‘Should I find thee without, I would kiss thee,” 
etc.: If I find thee without, 7. e., meet thee outside of 
my mother’s house, while I live inthe foreign land 
and the pilgrimage of this world (2 Cor. v. 6-9), I 
will kiss thee with the kiss of faith, love and 
obedience, yea, give thee all conceivable tokens 
of my sincere and ardent love (Ps. ii. 12; Hos. 
xili. 2; Job xxxi. 27). And no one should put 

_me to shame, least of all they, to whom I appear 
so despicable, and who scoff at me when I boast 
of my communion with thee and declare thy 
praise (v.7; Gen. xxxvill. 28, etc., etc.).” In 
short, every possible thing is here found in every 
thing, and the simple meaning of the words is 
almost every where sacrificed to the superabun- 
dant fancy of a dogmatical and mystical interpre- 
tation. 


2. The proper antithesis to such excesses can: 


surely not lie in banishing with the profanec-ero- 
tic exegesis every thing sacred from the course 
of the action here presented, and converting it, 
as is done particularly by Hirzig and Renan, 
into a succession of voluptuous scenes in the ha- 
rem, without order or progress. This view be- 
‘comes really repulsive, especially where it main- 
tains that the poet brings Solomon’s love for other 
favorites than Shulamith before his readers or 
spectators by a detailed description of his amor- 
ous intercourse with them; that he describes with 
particularity by word and act how the king turns 
wearied away from the coy Shulamith, to ‘in- 
demnify”’ himself with the other beauties of his 
harem. Hurzia’s exegesis on the passage Vii. 
2-11 based on this understanding of it, even 
BorroueR indignantly pronounces one that 
“culminates in the disgustingly vulgar,”—a 
judgment that might with equal reason be passed 
upon Renan’s treatment of the same section. But 
even in its more moderate form, as advanced by 
Harper, Umer., Ew., Vatu., etc., the shepherd hy- 


pothesis invariably involves much that is of doubt-, 


ful morality, by which the religious and ethical 
character of the section before us is sensibly 
damaged in several points. Solomon’s character 
especially suffers more than is just, inasmuch as 
there is heaped upon him besides the reproach 
of polygamy with its excesses, that of an assidu- 
ous attempt at seduction and a corrupting as- 
sault upon female innocence, an actually adulter- 
ous procedure therefore,—which especially in the 
so-called ‘‘final assault,” vii. 2-10, comes into 
unseemly contrast with the alleged fidelity of the 
maiden toa distant lover. Shulamith’s charac- 
ter, too, appears on this view less fair and great 
than in ours; the extravagance, not to say the 
braggart character of the description given of 
her lover, vy. 10-16, if this refers to a plain young 
shepherd, is particularly offensive ; so is the ex- 
cited pathos of the appeal which, according to 
this view, is directed to a far distant lover to go 
with her into the country, vii. 12 ff. Some ofthe 
finest and loveliest traits in the picture of this 
noble woman are wholly lost, especially the sym- 
polic significance of her dream, v. 2-7; the lovely 





gentleness with which she seeks by her evasive. 
answer in vi. 2, 8, to excuse her absent hus- 
band; the adroitness with which she interrupts 
him (vii. 10) in order wholly to disarm and cap- 
tivate him; the genuine womanly naiveté with 
which, in her picture of the innocent joys of their 
life together in the country, she inserts, viii. 2, a 
hint, of the instruction which she hopes to receive 
from her lover, etc. 

3. The typical Messianic view avoids these 
faults ina manner which really satisfies both the 
zesthetic and the religious feeling, It through- 
out gives due prominence alike to light and shade, 
and while it sets forth in all its rigor the con- 
flict of the lovely, chaste and: pure child of na- 
ture with the corrupt manners of the court and 
her royal lover who shared them, it nevertheless 
paves the way likewise for a truly blessed recon- 
ciliation and removal of this conflict by showing 
how Shulamith’s urgency to return to her coun- 
try home, lays the foundation for a change of 
mind in her husband, and for satisfying her 
boldest and highest wishes. The true power of 
love in the humble maiden thus shines in its most 
glorious light, and the lover who at first resisted is 
drawn along by it; his resistance tothe sanctity of 
the marriage connection is overcome by the purity 
of her feelings. —When put in a parallel with the 
relation of Christ to His Church, this episode from 
the story of the love of Solomon and Shulamith 
certainly exhibits more disparity than resem- 
blance. But it forms also just that section of the 
story, in which the dissimilarity of the two rela- 
tions must naturally come most strongly out, in 
some parts of it almost to the obliteration of 
every trace of similitude. And yet there remain 
even here significant analogies enough to es- 
tablish the essentially Messianic character of the 
whole. Above all the glowing deseription of the 
beauty of the lover, v. 10-16, which is only ap- 
plicable to Solomon, not to any of his subjects, 
points to the King of all kings as the heavenly 
prototype of that king, as the possessor of an 
eternal glory which far outshines the splendor of 
the earthly Solomon. Mankind seeking after 
God, and craving His salvation, the antitype in 
the history of redemption of the earthly Shula- 
mith, by its earnest and continued longing, wait- 
ing, entreating and imploring, succeeds in mov- 
ing this heavenly Solomon to give up his glory 
and enter into its low estate, as she moves her 
lord and king to the resolve to live with her in 
her mother’s house, and to partake with her of 
all the simple country enjoyments and pleasures 
which this house, with its surroundings, could 
offer him and her. In this parallel there cer- 
tainly lies a prophecy of the fulfilling of that 
which is written, John xiv. 23, “If a man love 
me, he will keep my words; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him;” likewise of 2 Cor. vi. 16 
(Lev. xxvi. 11; Hebr. viii. 10), “I will dwell in 
them, and walk in them; and I willbe their God, 
and they shall be my people ;” as well as of Rev. 
xxi. 8, “Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and He will dwell with them, and they shall 
be His people, and He himself, God with them, 
shall be their God.” That significant phrase too, 
«thou wouldst instruct me,” viii. 2, points to the 
higher stage of divine revelation to which man- 
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kind has been exalted under the New Testament, 
‘in the same manner as Isa. liy. 18 (John vi. 45): 
‘And all thy children shall be taught of the 
Lorp ;” or as Jer. xxxi. 33 (Heb. viii. 10 ff.): 
“‘T will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts;—and they shall teach 
no more every man his neighbor, saying, Know 
the Lorp; for they shall all know me from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the 
Lorp,” (comp. Joel iii. 1 f. ; Acts ii. 16 fi5 1 
John ii. 27, etc.).—But certainly,—and herein 
lies the exaltation of the New Testament Solo- 
mon above the Old, and the superiority of the 
New Testament covenant of grace, as compared 
with the marriage covenant between Solomon and 
Shulamith—no express entreaty with flattering 
‘words and persistent supplication was needed to 
bring down the Lord of the New Covenant to His 
own. LEven if here and there in His parables He 
assumes the air of the reluctant friend or the 
unmerciful judge, and thus seems to impose upon 
His own people the duty of importunate begging 
and crying (Luke xi. 5-8; xviii. 1-7); this is 
purposely done that the contrast between human 
hard-heartedness and His own infinitely merci- 
ful and prevenient love, may induce to a heartier 
confidence in the latter. His becoming poor in 
order to make us rich, His emptying and hum- 
bling Himself to the form of a servant was pre- 
venient throughout, with no merit or worthiness 
on the part of man; yea, so that He “was found 
of them that sought Him not, and was made mani- 
fest unto them that asked not after Him” (Rom. 
x. 20; Isa. lxv. 1). Of His coming to His own 
it may in truth be said: 


“ You do not need to labor, 

Nor struggle day and night, 

To bring Him down from heaven, 
By efforts of your might. 

He comes of His own motion, 
Is full of love and grace, 

Your every grief and sorrow 
He’ll utterly efface.” 


And besides it is a real and substantial glory, 
which He gives up and forsakes from love to the 
poor children of men, not a mere seeming glory, 
full of sin and vanity, like that of the earthly 
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V. 2—VIII. 4. 


Solomon. His love to the poor damsel of earth 
is so utterly unselfish that He gives everything 
and receives nothing, whilst she can give nothing 
but only receive (comp. St. Francis of Assisi’s 
fable of the rich king Christ, and the fair damsel 
‘* Poverty”). Nay, she does not even possess as 
her own those “excellent fruits, new and old,” 
with which she was to regale her gracious and 
heavenly guest upon his entrance into her mother’s 
house. But itis her lover, and He alone, who 
makes the seed of His divine word bring forth in 
her good and worthy fruit, which endureth unto 
everlasting life. It is He alone who makes her 
richin all the fruits of the Spirit and of righteous- 
ness (Phil. i. 11; Gal. v. 22, etc.). He alone dis- 
tributes the precious wine of joy at the table of 
His grace, by which He solemnly seals and con- 
firms with His earthly bride, the covenant of His 
love, established by His bloody sacrificial death 
(comp. John ii. 1-11). And while Shulamith’s en- 
treaty of her royal lord and husband ‘O that thou 
wert likemy brother, who sucked the breasts of my 
mother” (viii. 1) can only be made in the most re- 
stricted sense,—while she, upon a calm and sober 
view of the case at least, can expect no more than 
a transient coming down of her lover into her poy- 
erty and retirement, the heavenly bridegroom of 
theChurch, on the contrary, comes not only once 
and in the fullest truth, but for ever as our bro- 
ther on the earth. He “is not ashamed to call 
all them, whom He redeems, His brethren” (Heb. 
ii. 11; comp. John xx. 17). He is made partaker 
of their earthly flesh and blood in order to raise 
them from being slaves of sin and death to be 
children of God and heirs of His eternal, heavenly 
blessedness (Heb. ii. 14, 15; John viii. 32-36). 
—Thus set in the light of His deeds of redeeming 
love, this section of the Canticles becomes a song 
of praise to the grace of the Lord, which worketh 
all in all, a hymn of glory to that inscrutable 
mystery of the Divine mercy, of which Paul ex- 
claims, Rom. xi. 84 f.: “For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord? or who hath been His 
counsellor? Or who hath first given to Him and 
it shall be recompensed unto him again? For of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all 
things; to whom be glory for ever. Amen,” 
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FIFTH SONG. 


The return home and the triumph of the chaste love of the wife over the unchaste feelings of her royal 
husband. é : 


Cuap. VIII. 5—14, 
FIRST SCENE: 


THE ARRIVAL HOME. 
. (Vers.-5-7.)_ 


CounTRY PEOPLE (in the fields at Shunem). 


5 Who! is this coming up out of the wilderness, 
leaning upon her beloved ? 


Soromon (entering arm in arm with Shulamith). 


Under? this® apple tree I waked thee ;* 
there’ thy® mother travailed’ with thee, 
there travailed she that bare thee. 


SuuLamitH familiarly pressing up close to her lover). 


6 Place® me as a signet-ring upon thy heart, 
a8 a signet-ring upon thine arm. 
For strong as death is love, 
hard as Sheol? is jealousy a 
Its flames” are flames of fire, 
a blaze of Jehovah." 


« TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 [Wict.: The voice of the synagogue, of the church. Mar.: The synagogue speaking of the church.] 

2 [Wici.: The voice of Christ to the synagogue, of the holy cross. Under an apple tree I reared thee: Mat.: The voice 
of the spouse before the spousess. Cov., Mar.: I am the same that waked thee up among the apple trees. Brisu.: I waked 
thee np among, efc. Genev.: I raised thee up under an [ENG. VER.: the] apple tree.] . 

3 FADIN deictic: “this apple tree.” 

4 We read pari. 

5 DW we take to be synonymous with Dv as in Jer. xviii. 2: 2 Kings xxiii, 8, ete. 

FT. 7 
6 Here too we read the fem. suf. yas qn73an and at the end of the verse yn (or with the Szpz., Vuua., Syr. 
5 Reena Peslactae eee 
NID. 

7 bon here as well as in Ps. vii. 15 is taken by Ipn Ezra and M1rzie in the sense of “conceiving” [so GuNEY.: con- 
ceived]; but the meaning of writhing with pain, travailing (#divewv) is more obvious and better confirmed by bsn, pon. 

$ rds ace 


At all events, we must reject Merer’s explanation: “there thy mother betrothed thee” (in like manner ScHULTENS, J.D. 
Micnaris, Maanus) [so too Percy, Goop, WILLIAMS, Burrowes and others]; for even if the sense of pledging or betrothing 


were certainly established for the Piel of b5n, it would still require sb to me, for its more exact limitation. The Vuue. 


(corrupta est, violata est) with still less propriety has taken bon in the sense of “corrupting” (in like manner Aquina: 
SvehOdpy). On the contrary, the Sept. correctly: éxet wdivycév oe y myTHp gov. [WICL.: there shamed is thy mother, there 
defiled is she that gat thee. Dow.: “there thy mother was corrupted, there she was deflowered that bare thee;” to which is 
appended the note: “under the apple tree I raised thee up; that is, that Christ redeemed the Gentiles at the foot of the 
cross, where the synagogue of the Jews (the mother church) was corrupted by their denying Him and crucifying Him.”] 


8 [Mar.: The church speaking to Christ.] 
9 Wes, Cov., Mar., Geis Bisu., Dow.: hell. Grnnv., ENG. VER.: the grave.] 


10 | Wict., Dow.: lamps. Other English versions: coals.] 
ul In mney the Masorah has connected the genitive 7} with the construct, as in mm DN Jer, ii. 31, and asin pro- 


per names compounded with m7 or aryuCyae abbreviation of a). The recension of Bnn Asuzr retains this mode of writing 
the expression as a compound, while that of Ban Napuraui separates the words. The Adyes avr7s.of the SEPTUAGINT te based 
upon this contraction into one word. EwaLp and Hinze needlessly conjecture that the original reading was . nan 
roll piandw “its flames are flames of God.” The analogy of the preceding sentences rather requires, as WEISSBACH cor- 
reetly observes, the giving of two predicates to the single subject mow. It is, therefore, properly, to be translated “its 
flames are flames of fire, they are a blaze of God.” On the etymology of nandw as a compound of WX and mand compare 


beat 
J pi i ies in C3 . and Furrst’s Lexi- 
aco in loc. [The is servile, such as marks the Shaphel species in CHALD. and Syr. See GEsEN, an 
Be Cars Mat.: Meno tome of the Lord. GxNzY.: avehement flame. ENc. VeR.: a most vehement flame.] 
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7 Many waters cannot 
quench love, : 
and rivers shall not wash’ it away. 
If a man were to give 
all the wealth of his house for love, 
he would be utterly contemned. 


SECOND SCENE: 


SHULAMITH WITH HER LOVER (in the circle of her friends.) 
(Vers. 8-14.) 


SHULAMITH. | 


8 A’ sister we have, little 
and she has no breasts; 
what shall we do for? our sister 
in the day that she shall be spoken for ?4 


SHULAMITH’s BROTHERS. 


9 If® she be a wall, 
we will build upon her a silver castle ; 
but if she be a door, 
‘we will stop her up with a cedar boarfl. 


SHULAMITH. : 

10 I° was a wall 

and my breasts like towers. 

Then was I in his eyes 

as one that finds peace — 
11 Solomon’ has® a vineyard in Baal-hamon. 

He committed the vineyard to the keepers, 

each was to bring for its fruit 

a thousand of silver. 
12 My’® vineyard, my own,” is before me; 

the thousand is thine, Solomon, 

and two hundred for the keepers of its fruit. 


SoLomon. 


13 Thou that dwellest in the gardens, 


Companions are listening for thy voice ; 
let me hear it. 


1 How is neither “to deluge” (Ewatp), nor “overflow” (DeriTzscx, HENGSTENBERG), nor “choke up” with sediment 


(RosEnm.), but “wash away, Sweep away,” as is shown by Job xiy. 19; comp. Isa. xxviii. 17 f.; Ezek. xvi. 9. 
2 [Wici.: The voice of Christ to the lineage of holy church, Mar: Christ speaking of the church to the synagogue. 


Nots in Gunzva Biz; The Jewish church speaketh this of the church of the Gentiles. Coy., Mat.: When our love is told 
our young sister, whose breasts are not yet grown, what shall we do unto her?] 


2 On 5 nvys-ny “what shall we do in respect to,” efc., comp. 1 Sam. x. 2; also Gen. xxvii. 37. 
ss ‘37 is neither “to speak to any one,” nor “to speak about any one,” whether in a good or a bad sense (Doz- 


DERL., ‘Weisss.), but simply and only “to speak for any one” (3 prep. of the end or aim, as in ‘7 b), t.e., to sue for any 
one, to woo a maid (1 Sam. xxv. 39). < 
4 {Mar.: The answer of Christ for the church, 
[Wict.: The voice of the church answering. Mar.: The church answereth to tl : 
a ict ae rei sepa like ee ee ao I as one that hath found favor in his sight} Rison 
IOL.? © synagogue o. @ church saith. Vine she was to peaceable in her that hath pe les; she took it 
keepers; a man taketh away for the fruit of it, a thousand Silver plates. Dow.: The peataaitte dha Lbereutgteds fea wise 
which hath people. Mart.: The Synagogue speaking to the church,]} . 
. : + 
8 rindwd avn DID literally “a vineyard became Solomon’s,” 


Y n q2 z.e. he has it now (comp. Ps. exix. 56, 83; also 
Ezek. xvi. 8), not, he had it once, as though Solomon were here spok i 
; fl >» Spoken of as a ruler long since de: d (Ewap, H tc.) . 
® [Wicu.: Christ to the church saith. Mam: The voice of Christ. Cov., Mar: But iy weer O idiom, eae 
thee a thousand, and two hundred to the keepers of the fruit, Thou that dwellest in the gardens, O let me hear thy 
Voice, that my companions may hearken to the same, } 3 


10 On the different explanations of roy "1))D see on i. 6, p..56, 
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SHULAMITH (singing). 


14 Flee,! my beloved, 
and be like a gazelle, 
or a young hart 


upon mountains of spices.? 


1 [Wict., Mat.: The voice of the church to Christ. 
an hart, calf of harts, upon the mountains of sweet spices. 


WicL.: Flee thou, my love; be thou likened to a capret and to 
Coy., Mar.: O get thee away, my love, as a roe or a young 


hart unto the sweet smelling mountains. The end of the Ballet of Ballets of Solomon, called in Latin Canticum Can- 


ticorum. | 


2 On the general usage of Di comp. iv. 14; v. 13; vi. 2. 
Dts 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Some of the more recent interpreters dis- 
member this last act, by attaching part of it tothe 
preceding section, and regarding the remainder 
as an appendix or epilogue to the whole. Thus 
Umpreir extends the last act of the piece to viii. 
7, which is then followed by viii. 8-12 as a first 
appendix, ‘‘The shrewd old brothers and the 
naively jesting sister ;” and viii. 13, 14 asa second 
appendix, ‘¢*The unlucky trip to the country.” 
In like manner Renan, who regards the fifth act 
as ending with viii. 7, and the remaining seven 
verses as forming an epilogue. On the contrary 
vy. Hormann connects vers. 5-12 with his last 
main division of the whole (vi. 1—viii. 12), and 
considers the last two verses only, vers. 13, 14, 
as an appendix.—Dépxr and Maenus push the 
process of dismemberment to the greatest length, 
the former of whom divides this section into three 
separate songs (5-7; 8-12; 18,14). The latter 
makes it consist of four small pieces, a lyric 
poem: ‘The parting” (5-7), two dramatic epi- 
grams (8-10 and 11, 12), and a fragment with sey- 
eral glosses (13, 14).—A correct apprehension 
of the unity of this section as one whole, sepa- 
rated from the preceding by the solemn introduc- 


tory formula 13) NNi " “Who is this,” efc., is 
found in Ewatp, Hirz., Dex., Wunestens., Varn, 
Bévroner, Wersss. Only some of these, espe- 
cially the last named, go too far in their asser- 
tion of the compactness and continuity of the 
passage, since they fail to recognize the differ- 
ence between the two scenes, which it unmistaka- 
bly contains, For in vers. 5-7 there is evidently 
represented a return horhe, and in vers. 8 ff. a 
transaction after arriving home. The former of 
these paragraphs exhibit the principal couple of 
the piece as still travelling, although quite near 


the end of their journey. The latter depicty 


their acts and doings at home in the circle of 
Shulamith’s family, where merry jests and peace- 
ful enjoyment reign. The two scenes of such 
different character are therefore related exactly 
as in the third act; only there the excited tumult 
of the capital and the noisy bustle of the royal 
palace on Zion resounding with luxurious festi- 
vities, formed the background of the action, 
whilst here an innocent rural seclusion and sim- 
plicity, a cheerful, quiet life under apple trees, 
in gardens, and on mountains fragrant with 
spices, is depicted as a bright and peaceful ter- 
mination of the whole matter. 

2. With respect to the’ time and place of the 
action, no well grounded doubt can exist, on the 





supposition that the contents and meaning of the 
preceding act have been correctly understood. 
Solomon must have yielded to the urgent entrea- 
ties of his beloved, and immediately arranged a 
journey to her home and started with her, so 
that at the utmost there can only be an interval 
of three or four days between this and the fore- 
going act. Various indications suggest Shunem, 
the home of Shulamith, as the goal toward which 
the loving pair are journeying, and consequently 
as the locality of this act; especially the intro- 
ductory passage, ver. 5, rightly understood and 
interpreted, and also the mention of Shulamith’s 
little sister, ver. 8f., her ‘‘abiding in the gar- 
dens,” ver. 18, as well as the ‘mountains of 
spices” or ‘“‘mountains of balm,” ver. 14, which 
remind us of ii. 17.—Partly on account of the in- 
troductory words, which are identical with iii. 6, 
‘¢ Who is this coming up out of the wilderness ?” 
partly on account of the masc. suffixes in 


TINY, JOX JNM, ete. (according to the Ma- 


soretic punctuation), which appear to show that 
the passage refers not to Shulamith’s but to Solo- 
mon’s birth-place,, WeIssBacn (as also Dopxz, 
etc., before him) explains and assumes the royal 
palace on Zion to be the place of this action; 
vers. 5 ff. describe the arrival of the lovers there 
from the royal gardens (or more exactly from the 
‘path or pasture ground of the royal flocks, 
which is to be sought between Zion and the 
king’s gardens”); the rest of the action is then 
performed on Zion itself. But the correctness 
of the Masoretic reading in that passage is 
more than doubtful (see just below, No. 3); 
and it is only by the greatest forcing that all 
that follows, especially vers. 8 f., 11 ff. and ver. 
18, can be brought into harmony with this trans- 
fer of the scene to Jerusalem, as is sufficiently 
shown by the strange combinations of WuissBacu 
with respect to the circumstances, under which 
Bathsheba had borne Solomon ‘‘under an apple 
tree” and the way that Shulamith had ‘‘waked” 
the king on this his native spot, comp. on ver. 
5 6.—The majority of recent interpreters are 
agreed with us-.in assuming Shunem to be 
the place of the action, only the advocates 
of the shepherd hypothesis, as might be expected, 
make not Solomon, but the shepherd and Shula- 
mith arrive there and transact what follows ;— 
a view, which is already sufficiently refuted by 
ver. 12 where Solomon is evidently addressed as: 
present (see in loc. as well as on ver. 13), and 
which has as little foundation as VAIHINGER’s: 
assertion that vers. 5-7 is performed at the house: 
of Shulamith’s mother, and vers. 8 ff. ‘on the 
eastern slope of little Mt. Hermon,” where her 
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brothers may have had their pasture ground.— 
When Detirzscu, whose view of the position and 
import of this act is in every other respect cor- 
’ rect and appropriate, finds represented merely 
‘sa, yisit of Shulamith with her husband to her 
“home,” we must remark on the contrary that the 
entreaties and desires of Shulamith at the close 
of the preceding act certainly looked to more 
than a mere transient stay at her home, and that 
this was demanded by the whole state of the 
case.* It was only in an actual settlement both 
of herself and of her husband in her home that 
she could find the needed guarantee of an undis- 
turbed continuance of her relation to him of cor- 
dial and conjugal love. 

8. First Scenn. THE ARRIVAL, Vers. 5-7. 

Ver. 5. Who is this coming up out of the 
wilderness? Soasked iii. 6 the “daughters of 
Jerusalem,” the chorus of ladies of the court, who 
took part in the action until towards the end of 
the preceding act. This chorus could only have 
come to Shulamith’s home in company with the 
royal pair ; and then the question beforeus would 
be insupposable in their mouth + (vs. Renan, 
etc.). Ewaup, Borrcuunr, Hrrzra, DELITZsSCH, ete. 
therefore correctly assume the speakers to be 
“shepherds,” or country people, or “inhabitants 
of the district,” whilst Umpruir and Mrrer arbi- 
trarily suppose the question to be put by the poet 
himself; Wersss. by courtiers on Zion, Rosen, by 
citizens of Jerusalem. —1371 lit. ‘‘place to which 


cattle are driven, pasture ground” (in opposition 
. to cultivated land, comp. Isa. xxxii. 15; Joel i. 
19; Ps. Ixy. 18) is here used in a different sense 
from iii. 6 where it referred to the barren tracts 
north and east of Jerusalem. It is here a desig- 
nation of the plain of Esdraélon: or Merj ibn 
*Amir, lying southward from Shunem to Jezreel, 
which is still for the most part untilled and 
traversed by Bedouins (Roprinson, Pal. II, 824, 
362). For through this plain the travellers 
coming from the capital must ultimately pass.— 
Leaning upon her beloved. The long jour- 
ney, though she may have got over part of it in 
her sedan, has wearied the delicate lady who 
therefore supports herself upon the arm of her 
husband. Failing to recognize this situation 
so clear in itself and so easily conceivable, the 
old translators haye variously altered the sense 
of the passage. In this way we may explain 
the glosses to be found in the text of the 
Srupr. and Vuua., AshevkavOcouévy (=)N573n0) 
and deliciis affluens (=Npi9n), which ‘are 
in both cases followed again by the correct 
translation of any NP)D9.—Under this 


apple tree I waked thee. The pointing 





* [The transparent absurdity of this hypothesis of Solomon 
going to Shunem not merely for a visit but to reside, involy- 
ing the abandonment of his capital and the neglect of the 
affairs of government, renders any scheme of the book un- 
tenable of which it is a necessary part.—TR.] 

} [Zocktrr has repeatedly argued before that the recur- 
rence of the same language implies the same speaker and the 
same subject: see his comment on iv. 1;-iv. 6; vi. 9; vi. 10 
and several times elsewhere, Whatever force there is in this 
consideration makes against the locality and the speakers 
that he here assumes, The wilderness here spoken of should 
not without some obyions necessity be regarded as different 
from that in iii. 6. And that the queen appears on foot lean- 
ing on her royal husband’s arm is surely not suggestive of 
the termination ofa long and wearisome Journey.—Tr, ] 





TAINY, like that of the following verb implies 


that Solomon is the person addressed and. that 
Shulamith is the speaker, but the consonants 
admit also of the reverse, and the old Syriac 
version seems actually to have read fem. suffixes. 
Most of the older as well as of the more recent 
interpreters, following the Masoretic text con- 
ceive Shulamith to be the speaker, whilst Hirzia, 
Borrcuer (who to be sure assigns a part of the 
verse to Shulamith’s mother), Detrrzscu, Rrs- 
ENST., SANDERS, efc. make her lover speak. In 
favor of the latter assumption it may be urged 
1) that if Solomon were the pergon addressed, . 
the absurd sense would result of his birth under 
an apple tree—a sense which is certainly not 
made any more tolerable by WeIsspacu’s sup- 
position of a ‘temporary sojourn of Bathsheba 
in the royal gardens with a view to her confine- 
ment;” 2) that in case the young shepherd were 
addressed the entire absence of any mention of 
his mother in what precedes, would be somewhat 
surprising and is not relieved by the parallels 
adduced by Ewarp Gen, xxxy. 48, Donat, vit. 
virg.c. 1, ete. ; 8) that vers. 6, 7 confessedly spo- 
ken by Shulamith would require to be more 
closely connected with ver. 5 than they actual- 
ly are, in case ver. 5 3 was also spoken by her: 
4) that the expression “travail” oy « conceive” 


(237) Seems fitter in the mouth of a man than 
of a woman, in like manner as PONY when 
correctly explained only appears appropriate in 
the mouth-of the lover. For this expression, 
which we therefore read PANY, as is shown 


by its likeness to }.YNM ver. 4, is not to be un- 


derstood of a literal awakening out of sleep 
(Ewaup, Hertrest., Hirzia, Varn. etc.) but of 
waking a previously slumbering affection, the 
stirring up of love. ‘I waked thee” is here 
equivalent to “I excited thy love, I won thy 
heart” (Dépxz, Deu., Henasrens. etc.).. The 
circumstance, to which Solomon here alludes, is” 
manifestly identical with that- described by 
Shulamith ii. 8 ff. We must, therefore, imagine 
the apple tree to be immediately adjoining the 
house of Shulamith’s mother, and probably 
shading one of its windows; the following state- 


ment is thus too more easily explained.—There | 


thy mother travailed with thee, there 
travailed she that bare thee. “There,” 7. e, 
not precisely under the apple tree as though the 
birth had taken place in the open air (DépKr), 
but more indefinitely, there, where that apple 
tree stands, in the dwelling shaded by it. 

Ver. 6. Place me asa signet-ring upon 
thy heart. This is manifestly said by Shula- 
mith in ardently loving response to what her 
lover had said to her, by which she had been re- 
minded of the commencement of her relation to 
him. She thereupon presses familiarly and 
closely to him, illustrating the meaning of her 


words by a corresponding action. Dn the seal © 
(Gen. xxxviii. 18)-is here as in. 


or signet-ring 
Jer. xxii. 24, and Hag. ii. 23 (which latter pas- 
Sage is probably an imitation of that before us) a 
symbol of close inseparable connection and most 
faithful preservation. Reference is had to the 
custom attested by Gen."Joe, cit, of wearing sig- 
net-rings on a string upon the breast as well as 
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to the like custom of binding them to the arm or 
right hand (see Jer. Joc. cit., Ecclus. xlix. 11); 
not to the use of the signet-ring for sealing, as 
though the sense were ‘“‘ press me closely to thy 
breast and in thy arms” (Hirzic), and quite 
as little to the impression taken from the seal 
(HEerpeER, DopKe), or to an elegantly engraved 
bracelet (WxissB.), or even to the high priest’s 
breastplate (Goxz, Hany, etc.) For strong as 
death is love, hard as Sheol is jealousy. 
The request that he would keep her firmly 
and faithfully as his inalienable possession is 
here based by Shulamith on a reference to the 
death-vanquishing power and might of her love, 
or rather of love (NINN absolutely), of true 
love in general. “The adjectives Mp and NWP 
stand together also in Gen. xlix. 7 to designate 
the passionate anger and fiery zeal of Simeon 
and Levi as one which was too strong and invin- 
cible to be repressed. As our poet probably (?) 
had this passage in mind, he doubtless designed 
miy to be understood here too of the all-con- 


quering power and nwp (literally hard, resist- 


ing all impressions) of the constancy of love 
which baffles every attempt to suppress or to ex- 
tirpate it. The comparisons also tend to the 
same conclusion; for death overcomes all things 
and the nether world (hell, sheol) cannot be sub- 
dued, comp. Jobvii. 9; Wisd. ii. 1; Matt. xvi. 18; 
1 Cor. xy. 55.” Thus Weisspacu, who is sub- 
stantially correct, only he goes too far perhaps, 
in regarding Gen. xlix. 7 as the model, which 
the poet designedly follows in this passage. On 


map zeal, zealous love, comp. Prov. vi. 34; 


xxvii. 4, where however the expression is used 
in a bad sense of love that has cooled, jealousy. 
In this passage it intensifies the idea of love, just 
as ‘death’? and *‘hell”’ stand to each other in 
the relation of climax, and as “strong”? (i. e. 
invincible) indicates a lower degree of the pas- 
sion of love than ‘‘hard, unyielding ” (7. e. inex- 
orable, not to be appeased, like the realm of death, 
which never gives up anything that it possesses). 
Comp. Hirzie in loc.—Its flames are flames 


of fire, a blaze of Jehovah. On Daw) 


“sparks, rays, flames,” comp. Job v. 7 (W °33 


‘sons of the flame,” ¢. e. sparks of fire) ; Ps. 
Ixxvi. 4 (‘‘flashes” or ‘‘sparks of the bow,” 
i. e. arrows); Deut. xxxii. 24; Hab. ili. 5, ete. 


Love or rather its intenser synonym Mm83p (comp. 


Zeph. i. 18), appears here as a brightly blazing 
fire, which sends forth a multitude of sparks or 
flames into the hearts of men and thus verifies 
its invincible power and its inextinguishable in- 
tensity. And this quality belongs to it because 
it is not natural fire, but a “blaze of Jehovah,” 
a flame kindled and sustained by God Himself. 
Observe that the name of God ismentioned only 
in this one passage of the Song, which must, 
- however, prove to be just the radiant apex in 
the development of its doctrinal and ethical 
contents (comp. Doct. and Eth. No. 2). As par- 
allels to this verse may be. adduced: Motanebdi 
(edit.. v. HamMER) p. 3: 
In the heart of the lover flames the blaze of desire 
Fiercer than the flames of hell, which are but ice in compa- 
rison. 





Also ANAcREON: ‘xe dé Kat odypdv Kad rip.” 
Likewise Tuzocritus, Jd. 2, 133. 








- —— €pws 5’ apa kai Aurapiov 
TloAAdkis ‘Apaicroo céAas proyepdrepov alder. 


And many other expressions of Arabic, Greek 
and Roman poets. See Magnus in loc. 

Ver.7. Many waters cannot quench love, 
and rivers shall not washitaway. Itishere 
shown more particularly in what respect love ig 
a divine flame, a fire greater than any kindled 
by a human hand, comp. 1 Kin. xviii. 88. To 
the figure of a blazing fire was readily added 
that of the inability of floods of water to extin- 
guish this fire, and therefore in explanation of 
this new figure we need neither refer (as Hrrzi¢ 
does) to Isa. xliii. 16, a passage which is differ- 
ent In every respect, nor (with VAIHINGER and 
others) explain the floods of water of the entice- 
ments of Solomon in’ particular, by which he 
would haye turned Shulamith away from her 


lover. The “rivers” (MN11}) do not form a 


climax to the ‘‘many waters,” as Honemann 
supposes (see ¢. g. on the contrary Jon. ii. 38); 
but in the latter case the thing chiefly regarded 
is the great mass of the element hostile to fire 
and in the former its rapidity and violence.— 
Ifa man were to give all the wealth of his 
house for love, 7. ¢. with the view of exciting 
love and producing it artificially where it does 
not exist. Here we might really see something 
to favor the shepherd hypothesis, if a statement 
of the impossibility of purchasing true love was 
not appropriate in the mouth of Shulamith on our 
assumption likewise. But that this is the case, may 
be learned from the contrast between Shulamith’s 
genuine, invincibly Strong love for Solomon and 
the mere semblance of love which had previously 
subsisted between this king and his other wives; 
comp. the sentence referring to this very con- 
trast, li. 7; iii. 5; viii. 4, by which Shulamith 
represents to the ladies of the court how im- 
possible it was for them by means of their amor- 
ous arts really to gain the king’s heart (see on 
ii. 7, p. 68). On the expression comp. Num. 
xxli. 18; Prov. vi. 81, which latter passage was’ 


probably drawn from this. On WN “a man, 


any one,” comp. Ex. xvi. 29. That it is here 
an indefinite subject seems the more certain from . 
the fact that in the apodosis also a universal 
statement follows with an impersorfal form of the 


verb (5 2"). Vansnaer, Hoxum., etc., there- 


fore translate without good reason ‘If some 
man,” etc.—He would be utterly con- 
temned; lit., ‘‘contemning they would contemn 
him.””? The impersonal plural expresses, as in* 
the similar passage Prov. vi. 30, the uniVersal 
sentiment not merely that of those in particular 
who were solicited by false love and with money. 
The repetition of the verb by means of the In- 
fin. absol. expresses the very high degree of con- 
tempt, which such an one as is here spoken of 
would encounter. 

4, Seconp SceNE.—a. SHULAMITH’S LITTLE SIS- 
TER, vers. 8-10. WutssBacu is alone in attempting 
to point out an intimate connection between these 
verses and the preceding. He says: ‘{ What 
was uttered ver. 7 c, d as a universal proposition 
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(viz. that money and property have no value as 
compared with love) is now vers. 8, 9 condition- 
ally illustrated in the sister who is still young 
and destitute of charms, whilst Shulamith rep- 
resents herself, ver. 10, as the antithesis.” As 
this view can only be based on a very artificial 
interpretation of vers. 8, 9, we shall have to 
abide by the looser connection maintained, e. g., 
by Duuirzscu and Haun. They suppose that 
the sense expressed by Shulamith, vers. 6, 7, of 
the high happiness which she possesses and en- 
joys in her love for the king, reminded her of 
her young sister who was still debarred from 
such loving enjoyment, and she accordingly ex- 
presses her solicitude for her future conduct and 
fortunes. Upon this assumption the unmistaka- 
ble dramatic progress receives due acknowledg- 
ment without the sundering of all connection 
between the new scene which begins here and 
that which preceded it, as is the case, e. g., in 
Umpreir’s view, according to which vers. 6, 7 
“constitute the closing sentiment of the drama 

(spoken by the poet himself) and vers. 8-14 a 
twofold supplementtoit. Soin the similar views of 
* Renan, Dopxe, Maanus (comp. above No. 1) and 
no less so finally on the assumption of Dépzur- 
Luin, Ewarp, Huiuiestept, Muinr and Rocks, 
that Shulamith narratés in yers. 8, 9 what had 
formerly been said by the brothers in relation to 
her little sister. In opposition to this latter 
opinion, according to which vers. 8, 9 are to be 
regarded as recitative, and Shulamith’s own 
words do not begin again until yer. 10, Devitzscu 
correctly urges: ‘It would be vain to appeal'to 
iii. 2; y. 8 to prove the possibility of this view ; 
in both those passages the intioduction of the 
language of another without any formal indica- 
tion of the fact, occurs in the course of a narra- 
tive, whilst viii. 8f. is only converted into a narra- 
tive by the “ fratres aliguando dixerunt” (Hei114¢- 
STEDT) understood. There ig nothing to justify 
such an insertion. The only seeming necessity 
for it might be found in vi. 9, according to which 
Shulamith herself appears to be the “little sis- 
ter.” Itis not, however, said in vi. 9 that ‘“Shula- 
mith was the only daughter of her mother, but 
only that her mother did not possess or know 
her equal,” (comp. in loc.). Hrrzia, too, em- 
phatically opposes understanding the passage as 
a narration, but assumes that both verses, ver. 9, 
as well as ver. 8, were spoken by Shulamith’s 
brothers, which is contrary to the relation of the 
two verses as question and answer. Neverthe- 
less this assumption, shared also by VarHInGsr, 
especially if one brother is Supposed to speak in 
ver. 8, and the other in ver. 9, would be far more 
tolerable than Birrcunr’s view, which makes 
Shulamith’s mother put the question in ver. 8, 
and @ne of her sons answer it in ver, 9; or than 
the opinion of Henesrensena that both vers. 8 
and 9 were spoken by Solomon; or than the view 
of Starx, and of many of the older interpreters, 
that ver. 8 belongs to Shulamith, and ver. 9 to 
Solomon. 

Ver. 8. We have a sister, little, ana 
she has (as yet) no breasts. On JOP. <lit- 
tle” in the sense of young, belonging to the 
period of childhood, comp. Gen. ix. 243 xxvii. 
15; 1 Kings iii. 7; and in relation to the breasts 
as the criterion of virgin maturity, Ezek. xvi. 7,— 





What shallwedo.. . in the day that 
she shall be spoken for? The day that a 
maiden is sued for, is when she becomes of a 
marriageable age. The suit was addressed in 
the first instance to the father of the damsel, or 


to her brothers, not directly to herself (Gen. xxxiy. 


11, 13; xxiv. 60, etc.). 

Ver. 9. If she be a wall, we will build up- 
on her a silver castle; but if she be a 
door, we will stop her up with a cedar 
board. Duxitzscu correctly paraphrases these 
words: ‘If she opposes a firm and successful 
resistance to all immoral suggestions, we will 
build on her, as on a solid wall, a castle of sil- 
ver, % @, we will bestow upon her the freedom 
and honor due to her virgin purity and stead- 
fastness, so that she may shine forth in the land 
like a stately castle on a lofty wall which is seen 
far and wide. But if she is a door, i. é@., open 
and accessible to the arts of seduction, we will 
block her up with cedar boards, 7. e., watch her 
so that she cannot be approached by any sedu- 


cer, nor any seducer approached by her.”—As.- 


soon as we suppose the brothers to give this an- 
swer respecting their younger sister, it loses the 
strange or even offensive appearance which its 
figures would certainly have in the mouth of 
Shulamith. Then, too, we shall not be compelled 
to seek for a closer connection between this senti- 
ment and the main action of the poem (as the ad- 
vocates of the shepherd hypothesis do), but can 
abide by the simple assumption that what is here 
said, as in general, all from ver. 8 onward, is 
simply designed to form a cheerful and sportive 
termination of the whole matter. Least of all 
need we take refuge in the over-refined view of 
Weisssact that ver. 9 is a continuation of the 
language of Shulamith, who supposes two ques- 
tions to be put to her by certain men respecting 
her sister when marriageable, and immediately 
replies to them both—so that the sentences run 
thus: 


- . +. What shall we do then in respect to our 
sister when they ask about her: 
(a) “Is she a wall?” 
Ans. We will build a little silver wall around 
her(2yis 
* (6) “Is she a door ?” 
Ans. We will construct around her (?) a ce- 
dar frame (?)—. 
As to the particulars observe further: The 
wall mehia) is not designed to set forth the idea 


of lofty stature (TIP vii. 8), or the impossibility 
of being scaled, but simply that of the firm re- 
sistance which checks the further advance of foes 
(Hirzre correctly, ys, WeIssBacu).—The ‘castle 
of silver” }DD 7° to be built on the wall is, 


of course, only to be conceived of as a small but 
strong castle, tower or bulwark (comp. AVY in 
ae 


Num. xxxi. 10; Ezek. xxv. 4, ete.), or if any pre- 
fer asa “pinnacle” or ‘“battlement crowning the 
wall” (Hrraie, HeEILigsrepr, Maen., Mrtizr, 
HoLeM.—comp. the Supt. : éraAEtc),—not as a 
“palace” (Gotrz) [so Eng. Ver.] or «“habita- 
tion” (Hunestensera), or “court-yard” (Borr- 
CHER), or “low fence” (Weisspacn), Theméan- 
ing of the figure is admirably illustrated by Hrr- 
z1a. by a reference to our proverbial form of 
speech, ‘He (or she) deserves to be set in gold.” 


- 
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He also not inappropriately suggests an allusion 
to the way that oriental ladies to this day decorate 
their head-dress with strings of silver coins or 
with horn-like ornaments of embossed silver and 
the like (comp. oniyv. 4 above). On the con- 
trary the sense which Varnincer would attribute 
to the expression is undemonstrable and in bad 
taste: “‘we will seek to obtain a large dowry by 
her.” And WeissBacu’s explanation is perfectly 
absurd and trifling: ‘‘we will carry up a silver 
wall around her, who needs no such protection.” 
—The door presents a fitting contrast to the wall, 
because it is easily opened and admits everything 
through it; an expressive emblem of unchastity 
which is open to every amorous seduction. 
“Stopping up” or ‘ bhocking ” (Hirzic: “bar- 
ricading”’) this door with ‘a ‘‘cedar board”’ natu- 
rally means a determined warding off of those 
seductive influences, and rendering all dissolute- 
ness impossible by the most sedulous care. By 
this is not to be understood a * fore-door or ves- 
tibule door in front of the proper door” (Hua), 
nor a ‘cedar post”? (WrIssB.), nor a tablet to 
be put on the door as an ornament (HozEM.), but 
quite certainly a plank or board to be put against 
the door on the inside to prevent it from turning 
and opening. This board was to be of cedar, 
because this wood is a particularly strong build- 
ing material and not liable to rot.* 

Ver. 10. Iwasa wall and my breasts like 
towers. This is evidently said by Shulamith, 
whose thoughts were turned back to her own 
maiden state by her brothers’ faithful care shown 
for the honor and purity of her little sister. 
Looking back upon this time, which now lies in 
the past, she can joyfully affirm that all seduction 
recoiled from her as from a solid wall, and that 
no one had dared to venture an assault upon her 





*/Tarupp quotes in opposition to the view above given 
of this verse the language of Renan: “This interpretation 
is pressed by serious difficulties. Ido not insist on its vapid 
and feeble character. We may admit contrary to all proba- 
bility, that the silver battlements of which the brothers 
speak might denote a sort of ornament as a recompense of 
the young girl’s virtue, it will still remain a trast whose 
signification is an enigma. If the brothers wish to punish 
their sister in case she should commit any fault, why do 
they menace her with panels of cedar? It is evident that 
this implies an idea of riches and luxury. Battlements of 
silver, panels of cedar answer to one another. Neither of 
these alternatives includes an idea of punishment or recom- 
pense.” Txrupp himself supposes it to be the language of 
the bridegroom, and its meaning to be: “ We will build her 
up, and that in full glory. The walls and the doors come 
into view as two of the most obvious features of every edi- 
fice. As for her wall of enclosure, we will fence her around 
with silver; as for her doors, of cedaralone and of no in- 
ferior wood, shall they be constructed.” Burrowes: “ Her 
natureshould be adorned with ornaments, giving more beauty 
and strength than turrets of silver, or a richly carved door 
of the most elegant cedar.” Moopy Stuart: “They liken the 
little sister to two of the principal parts of a building or tem- 
ple—first, the wall without which there is no stability, no 
house ;’and second, the door without which there is no en- 
trance to the house, and no use of it. The wall is the image 
of stability on which, with its solid strength, is to be built a 
silver palace for habitation and for beauty. The door is the 
image of accessibleness; but a door-way without the wooden 
frame work, requires cedar boards to distinguish it from a 
mere open thoroughfare.” Goop understands by the “silver 
turrets:” “The prominent charm of an ample dowry shall 
immediately be her own;” and by the “door encased in ce- 
dar:” “She shall be the graceful entrance to my favor and 
friendship.” Harmer, who supposes the little sister to be 
Pharaoh’s daughter espoused to Solomon, imagines that the 
“wall” and the door” are emblems of the political conse- 
quences of the alliance as on the one hand “a guard and 
defence, giving a new security to Judea,” and on the other 
cpening “a free communication between Egypt and the 


Jewish country.”] 
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pure and awe-inspiring charms (her breasts as 
inaccessible and hard to be scaled as towers upon 
walls, comp. vii. 9 ).—Then was Tin his eyes 
as one that finds peace, i. e¢., this careful 
preservation of my chastity, this keeping my 
charms pure and sacred procured me his, the 


king’s, favor and inmost love. piv “< welfare, 
peace,” is here as in ‘2/7 UN Ps. xli. 10, a 
synonym of jf} ‘‘favor” or TDi ‘kindness ” 
(comp. {1 N¥D Gen. vi. 8; xix. 19; Jer. xxxi. 
2, as well as ]J}) JOM] Hsth. ii. 17) and is not 


without a delicate allusion to thename of Solomon. 
There is also a certain refinement in the ex- 
pression that Shulamith does not exactly say 
Div VY ‘NN IW “then I found peace in 
his eyes,” but with a modest circumlocution: 
“then was I as one (2 as in M82 vill. 1) that 
finds peace in his eyes,” then I appeared to him 
worthy of his cordial affection (comp. Detirzscu 
and HéummMann i loc.). The expression contains 
no allusion, therefore, to the preceding com- 
parison of herself to a wall surmounted by 
towers, or toa fortification. If the poet intended 


by pow mxxind yYya NT IS to express the 
meaning: ‘then he finally left me in peace, in- 
stead of assailing me further,” he did so in a 
most strange and unintelligible manner (vs. 
Hirzie), and to regard DIN “wall” as the 


subject of NN¥ID “found” (Ewatp, WuxissBacH) 


will not answer on account of this word being 
too remote; and such a form of speech as ‘‘a 
wall or fortress finds peace—it surrenders or it 
is spared,” receives no confirmation from the 
Old Testament elsewhere, or from oriental liter- 
ature generally. 

5. Continuation.—). SHULAMITH’S INTERCES- 
SION FOR HER BROTHERS, vers. 11, 12.—These 
difficult verses can only be explained in accord- 
ance with the context, and with the whole course 
and tenor of the piece, by assuming with 
Detitzscu that the “vineyard of Solonten in 
Baal-hamon,” mentioned in ver. 11, is simply 
adduced by way of example; that the speaker’s 
‘own vineyard,” as in i. 6 (comp. iv. 12 ff.), is 
a figurative designation of herself and her 
charms, which she devotes to the king; and 
finally that the “keepers of its fruit” (ver. 12 2) 
is a designation of her brothers, the faithful and 
zealous guardians of her innocence; and conse- 
quently the whole must betaken to bean interces- 
sion of Shulamith on behalf of her brothers. This 
intercession fitly connects itself with their tender 
eare for her little sister, just now manifested ; 
and it likewise refers back in a suitable manner 
to the mention before made of her brothers, 
i. 6, and thus helps to bring about a termination 
of the whole, in which everything shall be satis- 
factorily adjusted and harmonized. We there- 
fore reject the following divergent explanations 
of this brief section: 1) Shulamith declares that 
she has herself guarded her virgin Innocence 
better than Solomon his vineyard in Baal-hamon, 
whose keepers had secretly retained, besides the 
fruit, two hundred shekels for themselves; she 
therefore needs no other keepers, not even the 
guardianship of her brothers (Herper, UMBREIT, 


* 
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Dorxe, Hirzic, Rocke). 2) Shulamith protests 
that she disdains all the wealth and the treasures 
of Solomon, which, like his vineyard in Baal- 
hamon, he is obliged to entrust to the guardian- 
ship of others; her vineyard, ¢. ¢., her innocence 
and yirtue is under her own control, and in this 
possession of hers she has enough (DaATuE, 
RosENMUELLER, Ewaup, HErLiasTEpr, etc.). 8) 
Shulamith triumphantly relates that Solomon 
offered her the rich vineyard at Baal-hamon, 
whither she had been carried to his pleasure- 
palace, with all its produce, and the entire park 
as her own property, if she would be his; he 
was even willing to release her from the payment 
of the two hundred shekels due to each of its 
keepers; but she had renounced the whole for 
the sake of her loyer, who now, as her own 
chosen vineyard(!) stood before her (VAIHINGER). 
4) Shulamith means to say, Solomon must have 
his distant vineyard in Baal-hamon kept for him, 
and must therefore pay away considerable of its 
proceeds ; but she, on the contrary, kept her own 
vineyard, that is to say Solomon(!), herself, and. 
hence possessed his love alone without being 
obliged to share it with others (Hénemany), 
5) Shulamith intends by Solomon’s vineyard in 
Baal-hamon herself, and by her own vineyard 
the shepherd, her lover; she means to say, 
Solomon did indeed get Shulamith into his power 
at Shulem (—Baal-hamon), and offered her one 
thousand shekels by each of the ladies of the 
court as her keepers; but he may keep this 
money, for her proper keeper, the shepherd, 
now stands before heragain (Merer). 6) Shula- 
mith means to say that Solomon, who has let out 
his vineyard to keepers, receives as the owner 
one thousand silverlings in cash from each 
keeper, whilst the keepers retain for their pay 
five times as much in fruit = five thousand 
shekels. But Shulamith, who keeps her own 
vineyard, 7%. ¢., herself with all her personal 
charms, and consequently might, as both owner 
and keeper, retain the entire produce for herself, 
gives the use of the fruit, consequently the five 
parts, in this case = 1000(!) to Solomon, and 
only retains for herself as keeper the 200, i. e., 
the possession; the usufruct sball be his, she 
will only be the keeper of her vineyard (Wriss- 
BACH). 7) Solomon’s vineyard in Baal-hamon 
denotes the kingdom of God founded in the midst 
of the world, in the midst of the savage masses 
of heathen population. The keepers of this vine- 
yard are the several Christian nations, each of 
which has to pay one thousand shekels to the 
heavenly Solomon as the product of his labor. 
Each must therefore produce as much fruit as 
the people of Israel, the tenants of the vineyard 
mentioned, ver. 12, which forms one part of the 
great vineyard of the Church. Each people 
then receives in return a reward of grace of two 
hundred shekels, that is to say, a fifth part of 
the produce of his portion; and the people of 
Israel receives no more, comp. Matt. xx. 1-16 
(HEnesTensera). 8) Solomon’s vineyard at 
Baal-hamon denotes the Church of the Lord in 
the midst of the world. Its keepers are the 
prophets, apostles, pastors and teachers of 
Christendom, to whom two-tenths (twice ag 
much, therefore, as under the Old Testament) 
shall be given as a reward of grace for their 
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faithful raising of fruit, or for their leading 
many thousand souls to the heavenly Solomon 
(Catov, Micuarn., Marcx., Beruus. Brs., and 
in general most of the old allegorists). 9) The 
vineyard at Baal-hamon denotes the Gentile 
world generally, Shulamith’s vineyard, ver. 12, 
Japhetic gentilism as one half of this Gentile 
world, the two hundred silverlings the spiritual 
peace granted by the king to Japhetic humanity 
in regard for their loving submission to him, 
ete.* (Hann). : 
Ver. 11. Solomon has a vineyard in Baal- 
hamon, Baal-hamon is, without doubt, the place 
not far from Dothaim in the south of'the tribe of 
Issachar, which is called BeAauov or Batauav, Ju- 
dith viii. 8, a locality therefore not very remote 
from Shunem. It derived its name from the Syro- 
Egyptian god, Ammon ])Di7 (=})ON8 Jer. xlvi. 25), 
which may have been worshipped there, just as 
Baal-gad. (Josh. xi. 17; xii. 7, etc.) was named 
from Gad, the well-known Babylonish god of for- 
tune. Baal-hamon scarcely signifies ‘‘ the popu- 
lous” (VuLG., WEIssB., efc.), and it is still more 
improbable that it is to be identified, as many 
of the older writers assumed, with Baalbec in 
Coele-Syria (where vineyards could hardly ever 
have flourished), or with Hammon, {211,* Josh. 


xix. 28, or with Baalgad, Josh. xi. 17, etc. But 
if that locality near Shunem is intended, it by no 
means follows that Shulamith had been carried 
off to just that spot by Solomon, and detained 
there for some time as a prisoner in a pleasure- 
palace of the king, as Varn. strangely supposes. 
But Shulamith only names this vineyard as an 
instance very near her home of a royal property 
let out on high rent, in order afterwards to il- 
lustrate by it her relation to the king as well as 
to her brothers.—He committed the vine- 
yard to the keepers—i. ¢., to several at once, 
amongst whom the piece of ground was parcelled 
out in greater or smaller portions. That these 


* [Goop finds in these verses a request made of Solomon by 
his royal bride that he would “consign the estate which, 
prior to her marriage, she had possessed in Baal-hamon, and 
which now appertained to himself as a part of the dowry 
she had brought him, to her younger and unendowed sister,” 
Burrowes ::“ While Solomon’s tenants were obliged to pay - 
the stipulated rent, the spouse speaks of a vineyard which 
was her own, but which she would nevertheless so keep un- 
der her own control and management, as to be able while 
paying the keepers equitable wages, to offer yearly to the 
king a thousand pieces of silver as a testimonial of her love.” 
Moopy Sruart: “Solomon is the Messiah, and Baal-hamon 
is no doubt either Jerusalem or the land of Israel. The vine- 
yard was let to keepers, who were to render its fruits to the 
king—they were to render them, but the silence as to the ful- 
filment implies that the covenant was not kept. The New 
Testament church now declares, that by the Lord’s grant the 
vineyard is hers, and undertakes, through grace, that she 
will never lose sight of it. She further engages to assign to” 
those who labor in it a suitable and moderate maintenance, 
and allots ‘two hundred pieces of silver to those that keep 
the fruit of it? At the same time she promises that the 
full revenue shall only be the Lord’s, and that she will 
never attempt, like her predecessor, to claim the vineyard 
as her own.” The same author also calls attention to the 
“remarkable agreement between this passage and the ref- 
erence to the Lord’s vineyard, in the fifth chapter of Isaiah,” 
and adds: “The Song of Solomon was evidently much in 
the mind of Isaiah, and he refers tot more or less directly 
in every page of his prophecies,” his last statement is 
verified through several pages filled with passages from 
Isaiah, which bear more or less affinity in language or 
ideas to expressiors in the Song of Solomon. The inter- 
esting relation thus suggested as existing between these two 
books, has its importance in determining the estimate put 








upon the Song of Solomon, and the interpretation given to 
it in Old Testament times and by inspired men.—TR.] | 
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keepers rented the property is shown by what 


. follows.—Hach was to bring for its fruit a 


thousand of silver—i. ¢., a thousand shekels 
of silver. From the high rent may be inferred 
the productiveness of the property; for that its 
annual yield corresponded to the agreement ‘is 
certainly presupposed, as well as that a part of 
the produce of his piece annually remained for 
each tenant—that is, on an average, about two 
hundred shekels (see ver. 12). 

Ver. 12. My vineyard, my own, is before 
me—. e., 1 take charge myself of my own vine- 


yard, viz., of myself and my womanly charms, of 


myself as an object of men’s admiration, and 
courtship. Since I came to maturity, I have 
been my own keeper, and have with entire free- 
dom transferred to my royal husband this right 
of mine to dispose of myself. I have no longer 
any other keepers but him, who is one with me 
(comp. on i. 6, p. 56).—The thousand is 
thine, O Solomon, and two hundred for 
the keepers of its fruit—i. e., the entire pro- 
ceeds are due to thee; Iremain wholly thine own 
with all that lam and have. But they who kept 
my fruit, 7. e., my innocence and virtue, before I 
was thine, should not go empty away. These 
trusty brotherly guardians of my maidenhood, 
who once watched over me as they now faithfully 
and sedulously watch over our little sister (ver. 
9), must be commended to thy love and favor, as 
in my heart they hold the next place after thee. 
—This explanation, itis true, does not completely 
remove all difficulties; but it involves fewer 
doubtful and forced assumptions than the other 
attempted explanations adduced above. 

6. Conciusion.—c. THE CHEERFUL PLEASANTRY 
AND SINGING OF THE ROYAL COUPLE, vers. 138, 14.— 
These two concluding verses contain, according 
to Herpmr, the fragment of a conversation; ac- 
cording to UmBreit the serenade of a young man 
from the city with the answer of his lady-love in 
the country; according to Dérxe a ‘small duet” 
belonging to the initial period of Shulamith’s love, 
and here appended by the poet; according to 
Maanvs, a glossed and mutilated fragment of a 
love-song; while most of the advocates of the 
shepherd hypothesis see in it a colloquy between 
the lover and Shulamith, consisting of an invita- 
tion to sing on the part of the former, and a 
song of a roguish and playful character, which 
Shulamith thereupon sings (Ewaxp, Hrrzia, Var- 
HINGER, etc.). This last view evidently has the 
most in its favor on account of the recurrence of 
‘OWT let me hear,” from ii. 14, and the un- 
mistakable resemblance of the song in ver. 14 
to ii. 17 (and partly also to ii. 15). Only there 
is no reason to suppose the person, who invites 
her to sing and whom Shulamith addresses in her 
song as “1)7 “my beloved,” to be a young shep- 
herd. The epithet which he bestows upon her, 
“thou that dwellest in the gardens,” makes it 
seem far more likely that he was a citizen of rank, 
and even resident in a palace, a man of royal 
race exalted greatly above her station in life. 
But little reason as there is to regard another 
than Solomon as the “beloved” who speaks in 


yer. 13 and is then addressed in the sprightly 


little song, there is quite as little for assigning 
this occurrence with Hrrzia to a period conside- 





rably later than the one recorded just before, or 
for assuming with Borroumr that the bridegroom, 
in quitting the merry engagement feast in the 
house of Shulamith’s mother, wanted to hear one 
more song from his bride before he left her for 
the last brief interval prior to the celebration of 
their marriage. Dxrnirzscu and WerssBacu un- 
derstand the passage correctly, only the latter 
preposterously imagines the locality of the action 
here as in the final section generalty to be the 
royal palace in Jerusalem (comp. p. 127).— 
Thou that dwellest in the gardens.—Lite- 
rally, ‘“‘thou sitting in the gardens,” 7. ¢., thou 
resident in gardens, who art opposed to living in 
populous cities and splendid palaces (comp. i: 16 
f.; iv. 6; v. 7; vii. 12 ff.). Solomon here evi- 
dently means to allude with pleasant raillery to 
the fact that his beloved, who had so often before 
exhibited her longing for the gardens and mea- 
dows of her home, was now exactly in her ele- 
ment, and ought therefore to be in the best of 
moods.—Companions are listening for thy 
voice; let me hear it.—The 0.3 ‘“compa- 
nions” are,,according to Maenus, ‘‘neighbors,”” 
or ‘‘the family ;” according to HurnaaeEt, ‘‘fe- 
male friends;’”’ according to Mouprnu., Ewarp, 
Ren., efc., ‘“‘bridemen” (des paranymphes, Ru- 
NAN); according to VarmincuR, ‘shepherds, fel- 
low-pasturers;” according to Wrisspacu, Solo- 
mon himself, who here jestingly represents him- 


. 


self as a shepherd, or rather in the plural as ~ 


‘‘shepherds!” and finally, according to Hurpzr, 
Hue, Dutirzscn, ‘ playmates” or “youthful as- 
sociates” of Shulamith. This last view has most 
in its favor; only it is a matter of course that the 
companions of Shulamith’s youth were likewise 
those of her brothers; they are consequently in all 
likelihood shepherds and country people from Shu- 
nem and its vicinity. They were probably, there- 
fore, the same as the speakers in ver.5a of this 
chapter; onthe contrary they are not the compan- 
ions of Solomon (comp. vy. 1), of whom Shulamith 
spoke i. 7 (vs. Ewaup). 

Ver. 14. Flee, my beloved. The words 
sound like sending off, or if any prefer ‘‘scaring 
away’ or at least ‘urging out into the open 
ground” (Druirzscn). They do not, however, 
by any means express seriously intended coy- 
ness, as is shown by the very form of the address 
‘)1 “my beloved.” They rather invite to 


hasten and range with the singer over the moun- 
tains and plains asis shown by what follows. 
m3 is not, however, exactly equivalent to 
‘hasten, up!” asis maintained by VAIHINGER 
and WrtssBacu, who refer to Num. xxiy. 11, 
Isa. xxx. 16, etc, For even in these passages, as 
well as in Gen, xxvii. 43; Am. vii. 12, the pri- 
mary signification of this verb ‘‘to flee” is 
clearly apparent. Ewatp arbitrarily: the mean- 
ing is that “he should cut across, leave his com- 
panions and not stay opposite to her but hasten 
to her side,” etc.— And be like a gazelle, etc. 
comp. onii. 17. In place of the ‘mountains of 
separation” or ‘cleft mountains” there men- 
tioned we here have balsam mountains or ‘‘ heights 
of scented herbs” (WxIssBacu), which to be sure 
are meant in a different sense from iy. 6. Shula- 
mith here calls by this name the mountains and 
hills of her home (comp. ii. 8) because they were 
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just then in the season of spring or early summer 
covered with fragrant flowers of all sorts and ac- 
cordingly filled with balmy odors (comp. ii. 12 
f., vi. 11).—On the import of this verse as the 
conclusion of the entire poem, comp. Devitzscu, 
p. 153: ‘* Amid the cheerful notes of this song 
we lose sight of the pair rambling over the 
flowery heights, and the graceful spell of the 
Song of Songs, which bounds gazelle-likefrom one 


. scene of beauty to another, vanishes with them.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The allegorical exegesis is in this section 
less able than ever to bring all into a form pos- 
sessing unity and regular structure, and to reach 
really certain results, as the attempts above ex- 
hibited (p. 182) to give an allegorical explanation 
of vers. 11, 12 have evinced. Not only in this 
passage but in other parts of this section this 
mode of interpretation shows a very great multi- 
plicity and divergence of opinions among its 
various advocates. The ‘‘little sister,” ver. 8 f. 
is by some made to denote the first-fruits of Jews 
and Gentiles received into the church immedi- 
ately after the ascension of Christ (Cassroporvs, 
Buza, Gregory, Rupert y. Deurz, etc.); by 
others the entire body of the Jews and Gentiles 
yet to be converted (Heuniscu, ReInwaARp, 
Rampacu, likewise Haun, who refers it par- 
ticularly to ‘‘Hamitic Gentilism”); by others 
the weak in faith and young beginners in Chris- 
tianity belonging to every period of the church in 
their totality (Marcx., Beruzs. Brn., STARK); 
and finally by others the daughter of Zion at the 
time of the first beginnings of her conversion to 
the heavenly Solomon (Hunasr. and others). 
“The wall and the door,” ver. 9, are indeed 
mostly understood of the steadfast and faithful 
keeping of the word of God and of its zealous pro- 
clamation to the Gentiles (according to 1 Cor. xvi. 
9, etc.); but some also explain them of the valiant 
in faith and the weak in faith, or of the learned 
and simple, or of faithful Christians and such as 
are recreant and easily accessible to the arts of 
seduction. And then according to these various 
interpretations the “silver bulwarks” are now 
the miracles of the first witnesses of Jesus, now 
the distinguished teachers of the church, now 
pious Christian rulers, now the testimonies of 
Holy Scripture by which faith is strengthened, 
etc. And again by the “cedar board” are some~ 
times understood the ten commandments or the 
law, sometimes Christian teachers, sometimes the 
examples of the saints, sometimes the salutary 
discipline of the cross and sufferings for Christ’s 
sake, géc. (comp. STaRKE in loc.). By the “com- 
panions” or ‘associates’? who listen for the 
voice of the bride, ver. 18, Prscaror in all seri- 
ousness understands God the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost; whilst the followers of 
Coccxrrus for the most part referred it to the 
angels; some of them, however, to true Chris- 
tians; and the two most recent interpreters of this 
class suppose that the Gentile world before the 
time of Christ is intended by the expression, but 
with this difference that one (Hann) has in mind 
chiefly the Gentiles as hostile to revelation, the 
other (Henestenpera) as kindly disposed to the 
people of God and His revelation. 
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2. It is apparent from the exegetical explana- 
tions given above, that this divergence in the 
allegorical exegesis is matched by an equal va- 
riety of opinions and uncertain guess-work on 
the part of the merely historical interpreters of 
this chapter; and in fact it is scarcely possible by 
even the most cautious procedure to arrive at 
perfectly certain results in’respect to the mean- 
ing and the connection of the sentences of this 
section with their fragment-like brevity and ob- 
scurity. This, however, only makes it the more 
necessary with a view to its practical applica- 
tion to adhere to its leading and most perspicuous 
passage which formulates the fundamental 
thought not only of the closing act, but of the 
entire poem with solemn emphasis and with an 
elevation and pathos of language purposely 
rising to a climax. We mean the spirited enco- 
mium contained in vers. 6 and 7 of love between 
man and woman as a mysterious divine creation, 
and a power superior to death, Shulamith’s 
exalted panegyric of conjugal and wedded love, 
the culminating point of the entire poem, and 
the only true key to its meaning according to 
the unanimous assumptions of interpreters of 
all schools. Dexirzscu (p. 182 f.) has given the 
best exposition of the thought contained in this 
leading passage, which has in it the gist of the 
whole matter: ‘ Shulamith herself here declares 
how she loves Solomon and how she wishes to 
be loved by him. This Spontaneous testimony 
discloses to us the intermingling of human free- 
dom and of divine necessity in true love between 


manand woman. Love is a7 nanby, a flame 


kindled by God Himself. Man cannot produce it 
in himself, and though he employ all his wealth 
for the purpose, he cannot kindle it in others, 
She is speaking, of course, of true love, which is 
directed to the person and not to any meré 
things. Man cannot create this love by his own 
agency. It is an operation of God—a divine 
flame, which seizes upon a man like death with 
irresistible power, and can neither be quenched 
nor extinguished by any calamity or by any hos- 
tile foree. There is'thus evinced in true love an 
inevitable and invincible power of divine neces- 
sity. But this divine necessity has for its other 
side human freedom. It is the inmost and truest 
ego ofa man, from which this divine flame of love 
blazes forth. Whilst a man becomes a lover by a 
resistless divine energy, the lover’s passionate de- 
sire for the possession of the beloved object is.as 
vehement and inflexible as the resistless and all- 
devouring grave. Thelover loves because he must, 
but love is at the same time his most pleasurable 
Volition, a return of love his most ardent desire. 
Smitten with love to Shulamith Solomon exclaims: 
How beautiful and how comely art thou, O love, 
among delights (vii. 7); and smitten with love 
to Solomon Shulamith prays: Place me as a sig- 
net upon thy heart, as a signet ring upon thine 
arm (viii. 6).” In this declaration of Shulamith, 
which gathers up all the main elements in the 
idea of wedded love and experience, and accord- 
ingly formulates the fundamental thought of the 
entire poem there is no allusion indeed to the 
blessing of children as the resplendent consum- 
mation of the wedded communion of man and 
wife, as also no express mention is made of 


Mi 
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this matter elsewhere throughout the piece. 
For to see an allusion to it in what Shulamith 
Says, Vili. 12, of the “thousand” due to her 
husband from the produce of his vineyard, would 
evidently be forced and arbitrary. But Dn- 
LITZSCH properly remarks in relation to this 
omission of an apparently essential particular: 
“The author of Cauticles has avoided everything, 
which would look to an externalizing of the re- 
lation, which he describes. He makes no men- 
tion of children; for a marriage in which the 
parties who conclude it are not an end to each 
other, but merely a means for obtaining posterity, 
does not correspond to its idea. Children are 
by divine blessing the sparks which result, when 
the flames of two souls flash into one. The lat- 
ter is the main thing in marriage.” It is alsoa 
delicate feature of great psychological as well 
as sesthetic value, that Shulamith, the chaste 
and pure-minded maiden, though silent re- 
specting the blessing of children, mentions in- 
stead with tender love and solicitude her little 
sister and her brothers, the same who had pre- 
viously been angry with her and treated her 
harshly (i. 6), and consults with her brothers 
respecting the future of the former and in her 
intercession with her royal husband lays to heart 
the future of her brothers. This overplus of love, 
whith with all the ardent fervor of her devotion 
to her husband, she still preserves for her own 
family (see viii. 12); this touching sisterly love, 
which is essentially identical with her faithful 
and pious filial devotion to her mother repeat- 
edly shown in the previous portion of the Song; 
this combined with her gladsome, cheery, play- 
ful disposition, which expresses itself in her 
concluding words, adds the finishing touch, 
sweetly transfiguring this noble picture which 
the poet would sketch of her character as the 
ideal of a bride and of a young wife, and by 
which—an unconscious organ of the Holy Spirit 
—he has set forth the idea and mystery of mar- 
riage itself asa sacred and divine institution. 

3. From this luminous and revered female 
figure there proceeds a transfiguring radiance, 
in which the form of her royal husband, the 
enthusiastic admirer and spirited singer of her 
love and her loveliness also shines with a clear 
and pleasing light. But yet for the sake of a 
complete and thoroughly correct typical estimate 
of the transaction, the sad truth must not be left 
out of the account, that the bond of love so 
purely and holily regarded by her was neverthe- 
less at last desecrated and broken by him. For 
that this was the case, can scarcely be doubted 
from the manner in which both the historians 
of the Old Testament record the final fortunes 
of Solomon and the end of his life (1 Kin. xi. 
1-43, 2 Chron. ix. 22-31). Of a sincere and 
permanent conversion of this monarch to @ God- 
fearing and virtuous walk in the evening of his 
days neither the book of Kings nor Chronicles 
has anything to relate, the latter of which would 
searcely have omitted to note a similarity in the 
life of Solomon to that of Manasseh in this 
respect. That no proof can be drawn from the 
book of Ecclesiastes for this view, a favorite one 
with many of the older theologians, the intro- 
duction to this book may teach us (¢4). We 
must stand by the assumption confirmed by 1 Kin. 





xi. and contradicted by no other testimony, that 
the unhappy king afterwards proceeded from 
that stage of polygamous degeneracy indicated 
in this Song, especially in vi. 8, to still grosser 
extravagances in this direction, and thus at last 
filled up the measure of his sins, and brought 
upon himself and upon his house the corresponding 
judgment beginning with the revolt of Jeroboam. 
He must accordingly have deeply wounded Shula- 
mith’s heart by a speedy return to the criminally 
voluptuous and idolatrous manners of his court 
and have repaid her love so pure and ardent 
with base infidelity. This deplorable condition 
of things casts a light not very creditable to him 
upon his relation to his antitype in the history 
of redemption, the Messiah. Love for the purest 
and bést of the daughters of his people, whom 
he adorned with the crown royal and raised from 
an humble station to the throne of David, could 
not permanently purify and hallow the earthly 
Solomon and rescue him from the abyss of crime 
into which he was in danger of sinking. The 
heavenly Solomon, on the contrary, must labori- 
ously lift the Church, which He is gathering to 
Himself from amongst mankind, step by step to 
the luminous elevation of His own holiness and 
truth; He must have great indulgence for her 
weakness, must pardon her many relapses into 
her old walk of sin, must absolutely despair of. 
presenting His bride perfectly pure, without spot 
or wrinkle, so longasshe remains in this present 
world. In the Old Testament type, therefore, 
we find a sad contrast between the fidelity of the 
wife and the unfaithfulness of her husband. Of 
the Messianic archetype, on the other hand, it is 
written with perfect truth: ‘‘Though we be un- 
faithful, yet He abideth faithful; He cannot 
deny Himself” (2 Tim. ii. 13). In the type no 
really pure, complete and durable realization of » 
the idea of marriage is reached, but the natural 
relation existing for a time is only too speedily 
perverted to its opposite by the fault of the hus- 
band. In the fulfilment of the type it is the 
husband, the new Adam, the Son of Man who 
came down from heaven and yet is essentially in 
heaven (John iii. 18), who not merely concludes 
the marriage covenant with mankind, but like- 
wise preserves, confirms, refines and conducts it 
step by step to its ideal consummation, which is at 
the same time the palingenesia and perfection of 
humanity. To our human consciousness this 
parallel, which strictly carried out leaves scarcely 
more than a faint glimmer of resemblance be- 
tween the type and the archetype, has in it 
something deeply humiliating. But it may never- 
theless operate to the strengthening of faith in 
our heart, for it points us to the one divine 
helper and physician, who heals all our diseases; 
it drives us into the arms of the one mediator 
and comforter, who is rich in mercy unto all 
them that call upon Him; it encourages us to 
childlike confidence in the heavenly author and 
finisher of our faith, whose grace worketh all in 
all according to His word of promise (John v. 15; 


Phil. i. 6; ii. 12, etc.). 


Ilis love no end nor measure knows, 
No change can turn its course, 
Immutably the same it flows, 
From one eternal source, 
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bodies the results of the labors of the most earnest and profound Christian Scholars of the Continent; and the 
American translation, which is in progress, under the supervision of Dr. Pamip Scuarr, aided by a large corps of 
cur own most eminent and learned divines, is enriched by numerous and important additions which entitle it to be 
considered to a great extent as an originaland independent work. That the undertaking has thus far been prosecuted 
in a spirit which elevates it above all sectarian or denominational considerations, is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that among the continental scholars, more than twenty of whom are engaged on the work, under Dr. LANGE’s dircc- 
tion, are representatives of all the different evangelical denominations of Germany and Holland, while the ecclesiasti- 
cal connections of the contributors to the American edition are quite as i iy as the following list shows : 


General Editor, Dr. PHILIP SCHAFE, Reformed. 


CON TRIB UT OmsS. 
BE. D. YEOMANS, D.D., 
Rev. C. C. STARBUCK, 


Presbyterian. 


W.G.T. SHEDD, D.D., Presbyterian, 
Congregational. 


EH. A. WASHBURNE, D.D., Episcopal. 


A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., Baptist. J. ISIDOR MOMBERT, D.D., Episcopal. 

Dr. GREEN, Presbyterian, D. W. POOR, D.D., Presbyterian. 

J. F. HURST, D.D., Methodist. Cc. P, WING, D.D., Presbyterian. 
TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D., Dutch Reformed. GHORGE E. DAY, D.D., Congregational. 
Rev. CH. F. SCHAFFER, Lutheran. Rev. P. H. STHENSTRA, Episcopal. 

R.D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., Presbyterian. A. GOSMAN, D.D., Presbyterian, 

E. HARWOOD, D.D., Episcopal. Rev. CHARLES A. AIKEN, Presbyterian. 

H. B. HACKETT, D.D., Baptist. Rev. M. B. RIDDLE, Dutch Reformed. 
JOHN LILLIE, D.D., Presbyterian. Prof.WILLIAM WELLS, Methodist. 


Such a combination of force as this has not been engaged upon any work, having for its aim the elucidation of 
the Holy Scriptures, since the completion of the translation of King James” version of the Bible. LaNGE’s COMMEN- 
rary is, therefore, in all its departments—critical, doctrinal, and homiletical—far superior to any work of the kind 
ever published, and its value must steadily increase ; for many years must elapse before it can be superseded. 

THE NINE VOLUMES already completed make in themselves a LIBRARY WHICH NO CLERGYMAN CAN 
DO WITHOUT if he aims to keep abreast of the times; while they are indispensable to SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, and an invaluable aid to LAYMEN AND ALL BIBLICAL STUDENTS, without regard to profession 


or denomination. 
IN PREPARATION: 


The following volumes of LANGE’S COMMENTARY are now in preparation : Jobn (1 vol.), Galatians, Ephesians, 


Philippians, Colossians (1 vol.), Revelations (1 vol.), completing the New Testament. 


has- Each volume of “ LANGE’S COMMENTARY ’”’ is complete in itself, and can be purchased sepurately. Sent 
post-paid to any address upon receipt of the price ($5 per volume) by the publishers. 


CHARLES SORIBNER & C0., 654 Broadway, N.Y. 


“Tr MAY BE SAID TO TEACH NATURAL HISTORY THROUGH THE BIBLE, AND TO EXPLAIN THE 
BIBLE THROUGH NATURAL HisTory.”—London Gazette. . 


BIBLE ANIMALS: 


Being a Description of every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.LS.,, &., 


Author of ‘Homgs. WirHouT Hanps,” ‘‘CoMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE AND Country,” &c, 


With roo new designs by W. F. Keyi, T. W. Woop, and E. A. SMITH. 
Engraved by G. PEARSON. 


One vol. 8vo., half morocco, $8.00 ; full morocco, $12.00 ; cloth, $5.00. 





This beautiful volume is one of the most attractive aids to the study of the Bible ever published. 
Its author, who occupies the foremost place among living writers upon Natural History, has taken 
up, in its proper succession, every creature whose name is given in the Scriptures, and supplies so 
much of its history as will enable the reader to understand all the passages in which it is mentioned. 
A general account of each animal is first given, embracing its habits, peuliarities, mode of life, and, 
where it is sought as game, the manner in which it is caught; and these particulars are followed by 
special explanations (whenever required) of those texts in which pointed reference is made to it, but 


of which the full force cannot be gathered without a knowledge of Natural History. The illustra- — 


tions, which are numerous, are from designs by the best English artists, and are executed in the finest 
style of wood engraving. They are, moreover, all taken from the living animals, while the accessory 
details have been obtained either from the Egyptian or Assyrian monuments, from a@tual specimens, 
or from the photographs and drawings of the latest travellers. They have also been selefted and 
arranged so that each illustration explains one or more passages of Scripture. While the work is 
one of the most entertaining and profitable that can be placed in the hands of the young, it cannot fail 


to possess the greatest interest and value to the Natural Historian, and to the Biblical. Student 
of mature years. 





FOR SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF BIBLE ANIMALS SEE NEXT PAGE. 





NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH. PRESS. 


“No writer of our own day—nor of any previous time, so far as our recollection serves—has done 


so much to popularize Natural History as the author of ‘Homes without Hands,’ Mr. Wood has the 
happy faculty of rendering his subjeét ‘so attraétive by his own method of dealing with it, and also by 
the aid he receives from the pencils of competent artists, that his books force themselves as a conse- 


quence into public notice, not alone as scientific treatises, but also as entertaining and instruétive 
reading.” —London Art Fournal. 


_ “Tie gives his readers the latest results of the inquiries of travellers as well as of naturalists and 
linguists, and to those who have not been accustomed to seek the guidance of such an interpreter as 
Mr. Wood, it will be wonderful how much additional interest is given to the Scriptures by reading 
them with such a commentary.” —Lxelish Independent. 


“Tt is an excellent family book, and will be in constant requisition amongst Bible readers of all 
ages.” — The London Student. 





¢ 


This work may be procured of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, upon re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 
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